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| Pogpius, OGGIUS BRACCIOLINUS, a man of great 


revival of knowledge in Europe, was born at Terranuo- 
va, in the territories of Florence, in 1380. His firſt 
public employment was that of writer of the apoſtolic 
letters, which he held 10 years; and was then made 
apoſtolic ſecretary, in which capacity he officiated 40 
years, under ſeven popes. In 1453, when he was 72 
years of age, he accepted the employment of ſecretary 
to the republic of Florence, to which place be remo- 
ved, and died in 1459. He viſited ſeveral countries, 
and ſcarched many monaſteries, to recover ancient au- 
thors, numbers of which he brought to light: his 
own works conſiſt of moral pieces, orations, letters, 
and A hiſtory of Florence from 1350 to 1455, which 
ie the moſt conſiderable of them. ; 
POICTIERS, an ancient, large, and confiderable 
town of France, capital of Poictou; with a biſhop's 
lee, four abbeys, a mint, and an univerſity famous for 
law. It contains 22 pariſhes, nine convents for men, 
and 12 nunneries. There are ſeveral Roman antiqui- 
ties; and particularly an amphitheatre, but partly de- 
moliſhed, and hid by the houſes. There is alfo a 
triumphal arch, which ſerves as a gate to the great 
lireet, It is not peopled in proportion to its extent. 
Near this place Edward the Black Prince obtained a 
deciſive victory over the French in 1536. The army 
commanded by the former did not exceed 12,000 
men, and of theſe not a third part were Engliſh. The 
French army, commanded by king John, confiſted of 
} 60,900 men, who unexpectedly came up with the 
Engliſh army, ſurrounded them, and by intercepting 
their proviſions might have reduced the whole army 
without ſtriking a blow. But ſuch was the ardour of 
the French nobility, and ſo much had their thoughts 
been bent on overtaking the Engliſh as their ſole ob- 
ject, that this idea never truck any of the comman- 
ders; and they immediately took meaſures for the aſ- 
lault, as for a certain victory. While the French ar- 
my was drawn up in order of battle, they were ſtop— 
ped by the appearance of the cardinal of Perigord; 
who, having learned the approach of the two armies 
to each other, had haſtened, by interpoſing his good 
offices, to prevent any farther effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood. By John's permiſſion, he carried propoſals to 
the prince of Wales ; and found him ſo ſenfible of the- 
= poſture of his affairs, that an accommodation 
cemed not impracticable. Edward told him, that he 
ug agree to any terms conſiſtent with his own ho- 
bur and that of England; and he offered to purchaſe 


-—— 4 parts and learning, who contributed much to the 
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a retreat by reſigning all the conqueſts which he had Poictiers. 

made during this and the former campaign, and by 

ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt France during the 

courſe of ſeven years. But Jobn, imagining that he 

had now got into his hands a ſufficient pledge for the 
reſtitution of Calais, required that Edward ſhould 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner with 100 of his attendants ; 
and offered on theſe terms a ſafe retreat to the Engliſh. 
army. The prince rejected the propoſal with diſdain; 
and declared, that whatever fortune ſhould attend him, 
England ſhould never be obliged to pay the price of 
his ranſom. This reſolute anſwer cut off all hopes of 
accommodation ; but as the day was already ſpent in 


negotiating, the battle was delayed till the next morn- 
10 | 


- 


he cardinal of Perigord, as all the prelztes of the 
court of Rome, was extremely att#ched to the French 
cauſe ; but the moſt determined enemy could not have 
contrived a greater prejudice to John's affairs, than he 
did them by this delay. The prince of Wales had lei. 
ſure, during the night, to ſtrengthen, by new in- 
trenchments, the poſt which he had before fo judiciouſſy 
choſen; and he contrived an ambuſh of 420 men at 
arms, and az many archers, whom he put under the 
command of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to 
make a circuit, that they might fall on the flank or 
rear of the French army during the engagement. 
The van of his army was commanded by the earl of 
Warwic, the rear by the earls of Saliſbury and Suf- 
folk, the main body by the prince himſelf. The lords 
Chandos, Audeley, and many other brave and expe- 
rienced commanders, were at the head of dillercut 
corps of his army. 

John alſo arranged his forces in three diviſions, 
nearly equal: the firſt was commanded by the duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother; the ſecond by the 
dauphin attended with his two younger brothers; the 
third by the king himſelf, who had by his fide Philip, 
his fourth ſon and favourite, then about 14 years of 
age, There was no reaching the Engliſh army but 


through a narrow lane, covered on each fide by hed- 


ges; and in order ro open this paſſage, the mareſchals 
Andrehen and Clermont were ordered to advance 
with a ſeparate detachment of men at arms. While 
they marched along the lane, a body of Engliſh areh- 
ers, who lined the hedges, plied them on each fide with 


their arrows; and being very near them, yet placed 


in perfect ſafety, they coolly took their aim ageinſt 
the enemy, and maſſacred them with impunity. The 
French detachment, much diſcouraged with the une- 
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Poigiers, qual fight, and diminiſhed in their number, arrived at 


— 


Poictou. the end of the lane, where they met on the open 


grounds the prince of Wales himſelf, at the head of a 
choſen body, for their reception. They were diſ- 
comfited and overthrown : one of the mareſchals was 
fin ; the other was taken priſoner; and the remainder 
of the detachment, who were ſtill in the Jane, expoſed to 
the ſhot of the enemy, without being able to make re- 
ſiſtance, recoiled upon their own army, and put every 
thing into diſorder. In that critical moment, the 
Captal de Boche unexpeRedly appeared, and attack- 
ed in flank the dauphin's line, which fell into ſome 
confuſion. Landas, Bodenai, and St Venant, to whom 
the care of that young prince and his brothers had 
been committed, too anxious for their charge or for 
their own ſafety, carried them off the field of battle, 
and ſet the example of flight, which was followed by 
that whole diviſion. The duke of Orleans, ſeized 


with a like panic, and imagining all was loft, thought 


no longer of fighting, but carried off his diviſion by a 


retreat, which ſoon turned into a flight. The lord 
Chandos called out to the prince, that the day was 


won; and encouraged him to attack the diviſion un- 
der king John, which, though more numerous than 
the whole Engliſh army, were ſomewhat diſmayed with 


the precipitate flight of their companions. John here 


made the utmoſt efforts to retrieve by*1s valour, what 


his imprudence had betrayed ; and the only refiſtance. 


made that day was by his line of battle. The prince 
of Wales fell with impetuoſity on ſome German caval- 
ry placed in the front, and commanded by the counts 
of Sallebruche, Nydo, and Noſto. A fierce battle en- 
ſued. The one fide was encouraged by the near pro- 
ſpe of ſo great a victory; the other was retained 
by the ſhame of quitting the held to an enemy fo much 
inferior : but the three German generals) together 


witb the duke of Athens, conftable of France, falling 


in battle, that body of cavalry gave way, and left the 
king himſelf expoſed to the whole fury of the enemy. 
The ranks were every moment thinned around him: 
the nobles fell by his fide, one after another: his ſon, 


ſcarce 14 years of age, received a wound, while he 


was fighting valiantly in defence of his father : the 
king himſelf, ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed by 
numbers, might eaſily have been diſpatched; but every 
Engliſh gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal 
priſoner, {pared him in the action, called to him to 
ſurrender himſelf, and offered him quarter: ſeveral 
who attempted to ſeize him, ſuffered for their temeri— 
ty. He till cried out, Where is my couſin the prince 
9 Wales ? and ſeemed unwilling to become priſoner 
to any perſon, of inferior rank. But being told, that 


the prince was at a great diſtance on the field, he 
threw down his gauntlet, and yielded himſelf to Den- 


nis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been ob- 
liged to fly his country for murder. His ſon was taken 
with him. | 1 

POICT OU, a province of France, bounded on the 
north by Bretagne, Anjou, and part of Touraine; on 
the eaſt by Touraine, Berry, and Manche; on the 
ſouth by Angoumois, Saintonge, and the territory of 


Aunis; and on the welt by the ſea of Gaſcony. It is 
divided into the Upper and Lower; and is fertile in 


corn and wine, and feeds a great number of cattle, 
particularly mules, It was in the pęſſeſſion of the 
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kings of England for a conſiderable time, 
Joſt by the unfortunate Henry VI. Poitiers is the 
capital town, . 
POINCIANA, BARBADOS FLOwER-FENCE; a 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de. 
candria of plants. There is only one — viz. the 
pulcherrima, a native of both Indies. It riſes with a 
ftraight ſtalk 10 or 12 feet high, which is covered 
with a grey bark, and is ſometimes as thick as the 
ſmall of a man's leg, dividing into feveral ſpreading 
branches at the top, which are armed at each joint 
with two ſhort, crooked, ſtrong ſpines, and garniſhed 
with decompound winged leaves, each leaf conſiſting 
of fix or eight pair of ſimple winged leaves. They are 
of a light green colour, and, when bruiſcd, emit a 
ftrong odour. The branches are terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of flowers, which are ſometimes formed into a 
kind of pyramid, and at others diſpoſed more in the 
form of an umbel. The foot-ftalk of each flower is 
near three inches long; the flower is compoſed of five 
petals which are roundiſh at the top, but are contrac- 


ted to narrow tails at the baſe. They ſpread open, and 


are beautifully variegated with a deep red or orapge 
colour, yellow, and ſome fpots of green; and emit a 
very agreeable odour. After the flower is paſt, the 
germen becomes a broad flat pod three inches long, di- 
vided into three or four cells by tranverſe partitions, 
each including one flattiſh irregular ſeed. The plant is 
propagated by ſeeds ; but, being tender, is to be con- 


| ſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove. It is very impatient of 


moiltare in winter; and if the leaſt damp ſeizes its top, 
it either kills the plant, or deſtroys its head. With 
proper management it will grow taller here than in 
the places where it ts native; but its ſtems will not be 
thicker than a man's finger. In Barbadoes it is plant- 


ed in hedges to divide the lands, whence it has the 


name of fower-/ence. In the Weſt Indies, its leaves are 
made uſe of as a purge inſtead of {ena j and in Jamai- 
eo, it is called /ena» , :- . | : 

POINT, a term uſed in various arts. | 

Poixr, in grammar, a character ufed to mark the 
diviſions of diſcourſe, See Comma, CoLon, &c. A 
point proper is what we otherwiſe call a full /fop or 
period. See PUNCTUATION. S 

The points, or vowel points, in the Hebrew gram- 
mar, are certain characters, which in the writings of 
that language, ſerve to mark the vowels. The anti- 
quity of theſe points make the ſubject of a celebrated 
controverſy, ſome maintaining their origin to be the 
ſame with that of the Hebrew language; and others 
aſſerting them to have been firſt introduced by Eſdras, 
after the Babyloniſh captivity, when he compiled the 
canon, tranſcribed the books into the preſent Chaldee 
character, and reſtored the purity of the Hebrew text. 
Some will have them invented by the doctors of the 
ſchool of Tiberias, uſually called the 12aſforetes, 500 or | 
600 years after Chrilt. 1 3 

PorxT, in muſic, a mark or note anciently uſed to 
diſtinguiſh the tones or ſounds; hence we {till call. it 
ſimple counter-point, when a note of the lower part an- 
{wers exactly to that of an upper; and figurative 
counter-point, when any note is ſyncopated, and one 
of the parts makes ſeveral notes or inflexions of the 
voice, while the other holds on one. 


We fill uſe a point, to raiſe the value of a 1 


till it was Poineiang, 


. 
and prolong its time by one half, e. 9. a point ad- 
| ded to a ſemibreve inſtead of two minims, make it 
poilon. equal to three; and ſo of the other notes. See the ar- 
— tice TIME. 
Poixr, in aſtronomy, a term applied to certain 
oints or places, marked in the heavens, and diftin- 
guiſhed by proper epithets. _ Es: 
© Fhe four grand points or divifions of the horizon, 
-jz, the eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth, are called the'car- 
dinal points. | | 7 
The zenith and nadir are the vertical points; the 
oints wherein the orbits of the planets cut the plane 
of the ecliptic, are called the nodes the points where- 
in the equator and ecliptic interſeR, are called the 
equinactial points; particularly, that whence the ſun 
aſcends towards the north pole, is called the vernal 
| point 3 and that by which he deſcends” to the ſouth 
pole, the au7umnal point. The points of the ecliptic, 
where the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and deſcent 
below it, terminate, are called the //f?icial point ; par- 
ticularly the former of them, the &//ival or ſummer- 
point; the latter, the hrumal or winter- point. 
PoiwT, is alſo uſed for a cape or headland, jetting 
out into the fea : thus ſcamen ſay, two points of land 
are in one another,- when they are ſo in a right line 
2gainft cach other, as that the innermoſt is hindered 
from being ſeen by the outermoſt, . | 
PoixT, in perſpective, is uſed for various poles or 
places, with regard to the perſpective plane. See PER- 
SPECTIVE, 3 . 8 
PoixTs, in heraldry, are the ſeveral different parts 
of an eſcutcheon, denoting the local poſitions of any 
tigure, See FIERALDRY, p. 3583, col. 2. 
PoixT is alſo an iran or ſteel inſtrument, uſed with 
ſome variety in ſeveral arts. Engravers, etchers, cut- 


point. 


n 


the copper, wood, ſtone, Ts. See the articles Ex- 

GRAVING, &c. | ; 3 
PoiwT, in the manufaQories, is a general term, uſed 
for all kinds of laces” wrought with the needle ; ſuch 
are the point le Venice, point de France, point de Ge- 
noa, &c. which are diſtinguiſhed by the particular œ- 
conomy and arrangement of their points. Point is 
ſometimes uſed for lace woven with bobbius ; as 
Engliſh point, point de Malines, point d' Havre, &c. 


conceit, uſually found or expected at the cl 
epigram. See PotTey, n 47. 35 
POINTING, in grammar, the art of dividing a 
diſcourſe, by points, into periods and members of pe- 
riods, in order to ſhow the proper pauſes to be made in 
reading, and to facilitate the pronunciation and un— 
derſtanding thereof. See the article PUNCTUATION. | 
POISON, any ſubſtance which proves deſtructive 
to the life of animals in a ſmall quantity, either taken 
by the mouth, mixed with the blood, or applied to the 
nerves. ; | 
Of poiſons there are many different kinds, and theſe 
dre as various in their operations. The mineral poi- 
ſons, as arſenic and corroſive młreury, ſeem to attack 
the ſolid parts of the ſtomach, and to produce death 
by eroding its ſubſtance: the antimonials ſeem rather 
to attack the nerves, and to kill by throwing. the 
whole ſyſtem into convulfions; and in this manner alſo 
moſt of the vegetable poiſons ſeem to operate. All of 


ole of an 
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ters in wood, & c. uſe points to trace their defigns' on © 


Point, in poetry, denotes a lively briſk turn, or 
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theſe, however, ſeem in be inferior in ſtrength to the Poiſon, 


—— 


poiſons of ſome of the more deadly kinds of ſerpents, 
which operate {0 ſuddenly that the animal bit by them 
will be dead before another that had ſwallowed arſenic 
would be affected. 

Much has been written concerning a poiſon made 
uſe of by the African negroes, by the Americans, 
and by the Eaſt Indians. To this very ſtrange effects 
have been aſcribed. It has been ſaid that by this 
poiſon a man might be killed at any certain time; 
as, for inſtance, after the interval of a day, a week, 
a month, a year, or even ſeveral years. Theſe 
wonderful effects, however, do not ſeem - worthy of 
credit; as the Abbe Fontana has given a parti- 


_ cular account of an American poiſon called ticunas, 


which in all probability is the ſame with that uſed in 
Africa and the Eaſt Indies; and from this account it 
is extremely improbable that any ſuch effects could be 
produced with certainty. | | 
Wich this poiſon the-Abbe was furniſhed by Dr 
Heberden. It was cloſed and ſealed vprin an earthen 
pot iacloſed in a tin caſe. Within the tin caſe was a 
note containing the following words: © Indian poiſon, 
brought from the banks of the river of the Amazons 
by Don Pedro Maldonado. It is one of the ſorts men- 
tioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. 


number 12,” Ia the volume of the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions here quoted, mention is made of two 
poiſons litile different in their activity; the one called 
the poiſon of Lamas, and the other of Ticunas. The 
poiſou in the carthen veſſel uſed by the Abbe Fontana 
was that of the Ticunas; but he was allo fiurniſhed 
with a number of American arrows dipped in poiſon, 
but whether that of the Lamas or Ticunas he could 
not tell. : eats 
Our author begins his account of the nature of this 
poiſon with detecting ſome of the miſtakes which had 
been propagated concerning it.—lIt had been aſſerted, 
that the Ticunas poiſon proves noxious by the mere 
effluvia, but much more by the ſteam which exhales 
from it in boiling or burning : that, among the Indi- 
ans, it is prepared only by women condemned to die; 
and that the mark of its being ſufficiently prepared 1s 
when the attendant is killed by its ſteam. All theſe 
aſſertions are by the Abbe refuted in the eleareſt 
manner. He expoſed a young pigeon to the ſmell of 
the poiſon when the veſſel was opened, to the ſteam 
of it when boiling, and to the vapour of it when 
burning. to the fides of the veſſel, without the animal's 
being the leaſt injured; on which, concluding that 
the vapours of this poiſon were not to be dreaded, he 
expoſed himſelf to them without any fear. 
This poiſon diſſolves very readily even in cold 
water, and likewiſe in the vegetable ang mineral acids. 
With oil of vitriol it becomes as bac a ink, but not 
with the reſt of the acids. In oil of vitriol it alſo 
diſſolves more {lowly than in any of the reſt. It does 
not efferveſce with acids or alkalies ; neither does it 
alter milk, nor tinge it, except with the natural co- 
Jour of the poiſon; nor dozs it tinge the vegetable 
Juices either red or green. When examined by the 
"microſcope, there is no appearance of regularity or 
cryſtallization ; but it for the moſt part appears made 
up of very ſmall, irregular, roundiſh bodies, like ve- 
getable juices, It dries without making any . 
an 
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„ 
and has an extremely bitter taſte when put upon the 
tongue. ; 

The ticunas poiſon is harmleſs when put into the 
eyes; nor is it fatal when taken by the mouth, unleſs 
the quantity is conſiderable. Six grains of the ſolid 
poiſon, diſolved in water, killed a young pigeon, 
which drank it, in leſs than 20 minutes. Five grains 
killed a ſmall Guinea-pig in 25 minutes. Eight 
grains killed a rabbit in an hour and eight minutes, 
&c. In thoſe experiments it was obſerved that much 
leſs poiſon was required to kill an animal whoſe ſtomach 
was empty than one that had a full ſtomach. Three 
rabbits and two pigeons were killed in leſs than 35 
minutes by taking a doſe of three grains each on an 
empty ſtomach ; but when the experiment was repeat- 
ed on five animals with full ſtomachs, only one of them 

died. | | | 
The moſt fatal operation of this poiſon is when 
mixed with the blood. The ſmalleſt quantity, injec- 
ted into the jugular vein, killed the animal as if by a 
ſtroke of lightning. When applied to wounds in ſuch 


a manner that the flowing of the blood could not waſh 


it away, the animal fell into convulſions and a train of 
fatal nervous ſymptoms, which put an end to its life 
in a few minutes. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming 
affections of the nerves, the poiſon proved harmleſs 
when applied to the naked nerves themſelves, or even 
to the medullary ſubftance of them flit open. | 

The ſtrength of this poiſon ſeems to be diminifhed 
and even deſtroyed by mineral acids, but not at all by 
alkalies or ardent ſpirits; but if the freſh poiſon was 
applied to a wound, the application of mineral acids 
immediately after could not remove the pernicious 
effects. So far, indeed, was this from being the caſe, 


that the application of nitrous acid to the wounded. 


muſcle of a pigeon killed the animal in a ſhort time 
without any poiſon at all.-—The effects of the arrows 
were equally fatal with thoſe of the poiſon itſelf. 

The poiſon of the viper is analogous in its effects to 
that of ticunas, but inferior in ſtrength; the latter 


killing more inſtantaneouſly when injeQed into a vein, 


than even the poiſon of the moſt venomous rattle- 
ſnake. a | | 

The Abbe has, however, obſerved a difference in 
the action of the two poiſons upon dlood taken out of 
the body. He cut off the head of a pigeon, and re- 
eeived its blood into two warm conical glaſſes, to the 
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a number of experiments which ſhow the effects of Poir 
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many different poiſons upon animals; from whence it 
appears, that many ſubſtances which are not at all ac. 
counted poiſonous, yet prove as certainly fatal when 
mixed with the blood as even the poiſon of rattleſnakes 

or the ticunas itſelf. —An ounce of emetic wine, being 
injected into the jugular vein of a large dog, wn, | 
no effect for a quarter of an hour. At the expiration 
of that ſpace he became ſick, had a continual vomit. 
ing, and evacuation of ſome hard excrements by Rool, 
By theſe evacuations he ſeemed to be ſomewhat re. 
lieved ; but ſoon grew uneaſy, moved from place to 
place, and vomited again. After this he laid himſelf 
down on the ground pretty quietly ; but his reſt was 
diſturbed by a return of his vomiting, and his ſtrength 
greatly decreaſed. An hour xnd an half after the 
operation he appeared half dead, but was greatly re. 
vived by having ſome warm broth poured down his 
throat with a funnel. This, however; proved only a tem- 
porary relief ; for in a ſhort time the vomiting returned, 
he made urine in- great quantity, howled miſerably, 
and died in convulfions.—A dram and a half of {al 
ammoniac diſſolved in an ounce and an half of water, 
and injected into the jugular vein of a dog, killed him 
with convulſions almoſt inſtantly.— The ſame effect 
followed from injecting a dram of ſalt of Tartar diſ- 


ſolved in an ounce of warm water; but a dram and an 


half of common ſalt injected into the jugular produced 
little other bad conſequence than a temporary thirſt, - 
A dram of purified white vitriol, injeQed into the 


_ crural vein of a dog, killed him immediately. —PFifteen 


grains of ſalt of urine diſſolved in an ounce of water, 
and injected into the crural vein of a dog, threw him 


into ſuch violent convulſions that he ſeemed to be 


dying; nevertheleſs he recovered from a ſecond doſe, 
though not without a great deal of difficulty : but an 
ounce of urine made by a man fafling, produced no 
bad effect. Diluted aqua fortis injected into the ju- 
gular and crural vein of a dog killed him imme- 
diately by coagulating the blood. Oil of ſulphur, 
(containing ſome quantity of the volatile vitriolie acid) 
did not kill a dog, after repeated trials. On the con- 
trary, as ſoon as he was let go, he ran into all the 
corners of the room ſearching for meat; and having 
found ſome bones, he fell a gnawing them with ſtrange 
avidity, as if the acid, by injection into his veins, had 
given him a better appetite. Another dog who had 


amount of about 80 drops into each. Into the blood vil of tartar injected into his veins, ſwelled and died, 


contained 1n one porringer, he put four drops of water; 
and into the other, four drops of the poiſon diflolved 
in water as uſual, The event of this experiment was, 


that the blood, with which the water only was mixed, 


coagulated in a ſhort time; but that in which the 
poiſon was mixed, did not coagulate at all. The 
poiſon of the viper alſo hinders the blood from coagu- 
lating, but gives it a much blacker tinge than the 
poiſon of the ticunas. The poiſon of the viper alſo 
proves certainly fatal when injected into the veins, 
even in very ſmall quantity; but it produces a kind of 
grumous coagulation and blackneſs in the blood when 
drawi from a vein, though it prevents the proper co- 


_ agulation of that fluid, and its ſeparation into craſſa- 


mentum and ſerum as uſual. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, no 335. we have 


after ſuffering great torment. His blood was ſound 
florid, and not coagulated.—A dram and a half of 
ſpirit of ſalt diluted with water, and injected into the 
jugular vein of a dog, killed him immediately. In 
the right ventricle of the heart the blood was found 
partly grumous and concreted into harder clots than 
ordinary, and partly frothy. Warm vinegar was in- 
jected without doing any manifeſt harm, —Two drams 
of ſugar diſſolved into an ounce of water were injected 
into the jugular vein of a dog without any hurt. 
Theſe are the reſults of the experiments where ſaline 
ſubſtances were injected into the veins. Many acrids 
proved <qually fatal. A decoction of two drams of 
white hellebore, injected into the jugular vein of à 
dog, killed him like a ſtroke of lightning. Another 


dog was killed in a moment by an injection of an ounce of 
| | rec- 
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reAified ſpirit of wine in which a dram of camphor was 


— qifſolved, Ten drams of highly rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 


injected into the cural vein of a dog, killed him in a 
very ſhort time: he died quietly, and licking his jaws 
' with his tongue, as if with pleaſure.. In the vena 
cava and right ventricle of the heart the blood was 
coagulated into a great many little clots, —Three 
drams of reRified ſpirit of wine injected into the cru- 
ral vein of a ſmall dog made him apopleQic, and, as 
it were, half dead. In a little time he recovered from 
the apoplexy, and became giddy ; and, when he en- 
deavoured to go, reeled and fell down. . his 
ſtrength increaſed by degrees, yet his drunkenne $ con- 
tinued. His eyes were red and fiery ; and his fight ſo 
dull, that he ſcarce ſeemed to take noticy of any thing; 
and when he was beat, he would ſearce move How- 
ever, in four hours he began to recover, and would 
eat bread when,effered him; the next day he was out 
of danger. Five ounces of ſtrong white - wine injected 
into the crural vein of a dog made him very drunk for 
a few hours, but did not produce any other conſe- 
quences. An ounce of ſtrong decoction of tobacco 
injected into a vein, killed a dog in a very ſhort time 
in terrible convulfions. Ten drops of oil of ſage rub- 
bed with half a dram of ſugar, and thus diflolved in 
water, did no harm by being injected into the blood. 
Mercury, though ſeemingly void of all acrimony, 
| proves alſo fatal when injected into the blood. Soon 
after the injection of half an ounce of this mineral into 


the jugular vein of a dog, he was ſeized with a dry 


ſort cough which came by intervals. About two 
days after; he was troubled with a great difficulty of 
breathing, and made a noiſe like that of a broken- 
winded horſe. There was no tumour about the root of 
the tongue or the parotid glands, nor any appearance 
of a ſalivation. In four days he died; having been 
for two days before ſo much troubled with an orthop- 
nœa, that he could fleep only when he leaned his head 
againſt ſomething. When opened, about a pint of 
bloody ſerum was found in the thorax, and the outſide 
of the lungs in moſt places was bliſtered. Some of the 
bliſters were larger and others ſmaller than a pea, but 
moſt of them contained mercurial globules. Several 


of them were broken ; and upon being preſſed a little, 


the mercury ran out with a mixture of a little ſanies; 
but upon ſtronger preſſure, a conſiderable quantity of 
ſanies iſſued out. In the right ventricle of the heart 
ſome particles of quickſilver were found in the very 
middle of the coagulated blood lodged there, and 


the ſame thing alſo was obſerved in the pulmonary ar- 


tery. Some blood alſo was found coagulated in a very 
ſtrange and unuſual manner between the columnz of 
the right ventricle of the heart, and in this a greater 
quantity of quickſilver than any where elſe. Ia the 
left ventricle was found a very tenacious blood, coa- 
gulated, and ſticking to the great valve, including the 
tendons of jt, and a little reſembling a polypus. No 
mercury could be found in this ventricle by the molt 
diligent ſearch ; whence it appears, that the mercury 
had paſſed no farther than the extremities of the pul- 
monary artery, where it had ſtuck, and occaſioned fa- 
tal obſtructions. In another dog, which had mercury 
injected into the jugular, it appears to have paſſed the 
pulmonary artery, as part of it was found in the cavity 
of the abdomen, and part alſo in ſome other cavities of 
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the body. All the glandules were very turgid and full 
of liquor, eſpecially in the ventricles of the brain, and 
all round there was a great quantity of ſerum. 

In like manner, oil of olives proves certainly fatal 
when injeed into the blood. Half an ounce of this, 


aan ncn 


Poiſon. 


injected into the crural ve in of a dog, produced no ef- 


fect in half a quarter of an hour: but after that, the 
animal barked, eried, looked dejected, and fell into a 
deep apoplexy; ſo that his limbs were deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion, and were flexible any, way at plea- 
ſure. His reſpiration continued very ſtrong, with a 
ſnorting and wheezing, and a thick humour ſometimes 


. mixed with blood flowing out of his mouth. He loſt 


all external ſenſe : the eyes, though they continued 
open, were not ſenſible of any objects that were put 
to them ; and even the cornea could be touched and 
rubbed, without his being in the leaſt ſenſible of it: 
his eye-lids, however, had a convulſive motion. The 
hearing was quite loſt ; and ia a ſhort time the feelin 

became ſo dull, that his claws and ears could be bored 
with red hot-pincers without his expreſſing the leaſt 
pain. Sometimes he was ſeized with a convulfive mo- 
tion of the diaphragm and muſcles ſubſervient to reſpi- 
ration; upon which he would bark ſtrongly, as if he 
had been awake: but this waking was only in ap- 
pearance ; for all the time of this barking, he conti- 


nued as inſenſible as ever. In three hours he died; 
and on opening his body, the bronchiæ were filled with 


a thick froth.—An ounce of oil of olives injected into 
the jugular of another dog, killed him in a moment; 
but a third lived an hour after it. He was ſeized with 
great ſleepineſs, ſnorting, and wheezing, but did not 


bark like the firſt. In all of them a great quantity bf 


thick froth was found in the lungs, 

We come now to ſpeak of ho poiſons which prove 
mortal when taken by the mouth. Ihe principal of 
theſe are, arſenic, corrofive mercury, glaſs of anti- 
mony, and lead, which have been already treated of “. 
What the effects of theſe ſubſtances are when injected 
into the blood, cannot be related, as no experiments 
ſeem to have been made with them in that way, ex- 


cepting antimony, whoſe effects have been already no- n* 373. 493. 


ticed. The effects of opium, when injected into the 
veins, ſeem to be ſimilar to its effects when taken by 
the mouth. Fifty grains of opium, diſſolved in an 


| ounce of water, were injected into the crural vein of 


a cat. Immediately after the operation ſhe ſeemed 
much dejected, but did not cry ; only made a low, in- 


® See 
Chemi/iry, 
n0 464 466 
and 


Medicine, 


— 


terrupted, and complaining noife, This was ſucceed- 


ed by trembling of the limbs, convulſive motions of the 


eyes, ears, lips, and almoſt all parts of the body, 


with violent convulſions of the brealt. Sometimes ſhe 
would raiſe up her head, and ſeem to look about her; 


but her eyes were very dull, and looked dead. Tho“ 


ſhe was let looſe, and had nothing tied about her neck, 
yet her mouth was ſo filled with froth, that ſhe was 
almoſt ſtrangled. At laſt, her convulſive motions con- 
tinuing, and being ſeized with ſtretching of her limbs, 
ſhe died in a quarter of an hour. Upon opening the 
body, the blood was found not to be much altered 
from its natural ftate.—A dram and an half of opium 
was diſſolved in an ounce and an half of water, and 
then injeRed into the crural vein of a luſty ſtrong dog. 
He ſtruggled violently ; made. a loud noiſe, though 
his jaws were tied; had a great difficulty of AY 
an 
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Poiſon. and palpitation of the heart; with convulſive motions been related concerning the extreme activity of ſome Poity 
of almoſt all parts of his body. Theſe ſymptoms of them, it is evident that in many eaſes there can be — 


were ſucceeded by a profound and apoplectic ſleep. 
Having untied him, he lay upon the ground without 
moving or making any noiſe, though ſeverely beaten, 
About half an hour after he began to recover ſome 
ſenſe, and would move a little when beaten. 'The 
ſleepineſs ſtill decreaſed ; ſo that in an hour and a half 
he would make a noiſe and walk a little when beat. 
However, he died in four days, after having voided a 
quantity of fetid excrements, in colour reſembling the 
diluted opium he had ſwallowed. 


The oil of tobacco has generally been reckoned a ' 


very violent poiſon when introduced into the blood ; 
bat from the Abbe Fontana's experiments, it appears 
to be far inferior in ſtrength to the poiſon of Ticu- 
nas, or to the bite of a viper. A drop of oil of to- 
bacco was put into a ſmail incifion in the right thigh 
of a pigeon, and in two minutes the animal could not 
ſtand on its right foot. The ſame experiment was 
repeated on another pigeon with exactly the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. In another caſe, the oil was applicd to a ſlight 
wound in the breaſt; three minutes after which, the 
animal could not ſtand on the left foot. This experi- 
ment alſo was repeated a ſecond time, with the ſame 
Tuccels, 
introduced into the muſcles of the breaft, made the 
animal fall down in a few ſeconds as if dead. Ap- 
plied to two others, they threw up ſeveral times all the 
food they had eaten. Two others treated in the ſame 
manner, but with empty ſtomachs, made many efforts 
to vomit.— In general, the vomiting was found to be 


a conſtant effect of this poiſon : but the loſs of motion 


in the part to which the poiſon 1s applied, was found 
to be only accidental. 
the application of the oil of tobacco. | 
The pernicious effects of laurel water are taken no- 
tice of under the article Mepicixeg, n? 373. The ac- 
count is confirmed by the late experiments of the Ab- 
be Fontana; who tells us, that it not only kills in a 
ſhort time when taken by the mouth, but that, when 
given in ſmall doſes, the animal writhes fo that the 
head joins the tail, andthe vertebræ arch out in ſuch 
a manner as to ſtrike with horror every one who ſees it. 
In order to aſcertain the effe&s of this water when ta- 
ken into the blood, our author opened the ſkin of the 
lower belly of a pretty large rabbit, and made a wound 
— Fit about an inch long ; and having ſlightly wonnded 
the muſcles under it in many parts, applied two or 
three tea-ſpoonfuls of laure] water. The animal fell 
down convulſed in leſs than three minutes, and died 
ſoon after. The experiment was repeated with fimi- 
lar ſucceſs in other animals; but was always found to 
act moſt powerfully, and in the ſhorteſt time, when 
taken by the mouth, or injected by way of clyſter. 
From theſe experiments, however, he concluded, that 
laurel-water would kill by being injeQed into the 
-blood : but in this he was deceived; for two rabbits 
had each of them a large tea-ſpoonful injected into the 
jugular vein, without any inconvenience either at the 
time of injection or afterwards, It proved innocent 


allo when applied to the bare nerves, and even when 
introduced into their medullary ſubſtance. 

We ought now to give ſome account of the proper 
antidotes for each kind of pojſon ; but from what has 


A tooth-pick, ſteeped in oil of tobacco, and 


None of the animals died by 


ſacceſs. 


but very little hope. People are moſt apt to be bit by 
ſerpents in the legs or hands; and as the poiſou, from 
the Abbe Fontana's experiments, appears to a only 
in con!equence of being abſorbed inte the blood, it ig 
plain that to prevent this abſorption the chief indy. 
cation of cure. Various methods. have been recom. 
mended for this purpoſe under the article Menicix 
n 394. ; but the Abbe Fontana propoſes a method 


which is not mentioned there, namely, ligature, This, 
if properly applied between the wounded part and the 


heart, muſt certainly prevent the bad effects of the poi- 


ſon: but then it tends to produce a diſeaſe almoſt 


equally fatal; namely, a gangrene of the part; and 

our author gives inſtances of animals being thus de- | 
ſtroyed, after the effects of the poifon were prevented; 
for which reaſon he prefers amputation. But the good 
effects of either of theſe methods, it is evident, muſt 
depend preatly on the nature of the part wounded, and 


'the time when the ligature is applied or the amputa- 


tion performed. If the teeth of the ſerpent, or the 
poiſoned arrow, happens to ftrike a large vein, the only 
poſſibility of eſcaping inftant death is to compreſs the 
trunk of the vein above the wounded place, and to en- 
large the wound, that the blood may flow freely and 


in large quantity, in order to waſh away the poiſon, 


and ditcharge the infected parts of the blood itfelf, If 
this is neglected, and the petſon falls into the agonies 
of death, perhaps firongly ſtimulating medicines given 
in large doſes, and continued for a length of time, may 
enable nature to counteract the virulence of the poiſon, 

For this purpoſe volatile alkalies ſeem moſt proper, as 
acting ſooneſt ; and perhaps a combination of them 
with ether might be advantageous, as by the volati- 
lity of that medicine the activity of the alkali would 
probably be increaſed. In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, we have an account of the recovery of a dog 


ſeemingly by means of the volatile alkali when pro- 


bably he was in a dying condition. This dog indeed 
ſeems to have had a remarkable ſtrength of conſtity- 
tion. The poor creature had firſt got two ounces of 
the juice of nightſhade, which he bore without any in- 


convenience. An equal quantity of the juice of hem- 
lock was then given him without effect. He then got 


a large doſe of the root of wolffban« with the ſame 
Two drachms of white hellebore root were 
next given. Theſe cauſed violent vomitings and pur- 
gings, but ſtill he outlived the operation. He wes then 
made to ſwallow five roots of the colchieum, ot mea- 


dow-ſaffron, dug freſh out of the earth. The effect of 


theſe was fimilar to that of the white hellebore, but 


Rill he did not die. Laſtly, he got two drachms of 
opium; and he even outlived this doſe. He was firſt 


caſt into a deep ſleep. by it; but ſoon 2waked, and was 
ſeized with violent vomitings and purgings, which car- 
ried off the effect of the opium. Seeing then that the 


animal had reſiſted the moſt violent poiſons, it was re- 


ſolved to try the effects of the bite of a viper; and he 


was accordingly bit three or four times on the belly a 


little below the navel by an enraged viper. The imme: 


diate conſequence of this was an incipient gangrene in 
the parts adjoining to the wound, as appeared by the 
rifing of little black bladders filled with a ſanious mat- 


ter, and a livid colour which propagated itſelf all 
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poiſon. around. The motion of the heart became yery faint 
— and irregular, and the animal lay without ftrength or 
ſenſation, as if he had been ſeized with a lethargy or 
apoplexy. Ia this condition his wound was cupped and 
ſcarified, and Venice treacle (a famous antidote) ap- 
plied to it. In two hours after this all the ſymptoms 
were i he ſeemed to be near death; upon 
which half a drachm of volatile ſalt of hart ſnorn mixed 
with a little broth was poured down his throat ; and 
the conſequence was, that in a ſhort time he was able 
to ſtand on his feet and walk. Another doſe entirely 
_ diſpelled his lethargy, and the heart began to recover 
its ſtrength. However, he continued very weak; and 
though he eat no ſolid meat for three days, yet at the 
end of that time his ſtrength was evidently increaſed. 


and on the ſecond day he drank ſome broth. On the 
third day he began to eat ſolid meat, and ſeemed out 
of danger ; only ſome large and foul ulcers remained 
on that part of the belly which was bit, and before 
theſe were healed he was killed by another dog. | 
From comparing this with ſome other obſervations, 
indeed, it would ſeem that volatile alkali is the beft an- 
tidote againſt all poiſons which ſuddenly kill by a mix- 
ture with the blood, and even of ſome others. 'Thus, on 
the teſtimony of Dr Mead, it counteracts the deadly 
effects of the laurel water. Here we fee that it cured 
the bite of a viper; and from Dr Wolfe's experiments 
on hydrophobous patients, it may even claim ſome me- 
rit there, Still, however, there is another method of 


is, by injecting into the veins any thing which will not 


It is much to be regretted, that in thoſe cruel experi- 
ments which we have already related, the intention 
ſeems almoſt always to have been to kill the animal at 
all events; whereas, it ought to have been to preſerve 
him alive, and to aſcertain what medicines could be 


the effects which followed the injection of different 
quantities, none of which were ſufficient to deſtroy life. 
But in the way they were managed, ſcarce any con- 
eluſion can be drawn from them. Thus, when it was 
found that half an ounce of olive oil, injected into the ju- 
gular vein, killed a dog in a ſhort time, to what purpoſe, 
except to gratify mere wanton cruelty, was it to inject 
a whole ounce into the jugular of another dog ?. Cer- 
_tainly, inſtead of this quantity, only a few drops ought 

to have been tried, which might have acted medici- 
nally, or at worſt brought on a diſorder that would 
have been curable. A quantity of diluted aquafortis, 
we are told, coapulated all the blood in the veſſels ; 
but this effect night eaſily have been gueſſed d priori, 

from its effect on the blood taken out of the body. 
Ought it not then to have been tried in ſuch ſmall 
Mantity, and ſo much diluted, that its coagulating 

power would not have deſtroyed life? However, even 
as they ſtand, the experiments are uſeful; becauſe they 
ſhow that ſome medicinal liquors may be injected into 
the veins of animals without deſtroying Ie; that thus 
they produce powerful effects, and therefore may re- 
move diſeaſes. They deſerve therefore to be well con- 
| lidered, and often repeated, but in a more merciful 

manner. As to the performance of ſuch operations-on 


the human body, it is by no means to be encouraged, 
Vo, IX. | ; | 


— 


The firſt day he drank water plentifully and greedily, 


attempting a cure in ſuch deplorable caſes; and that 


deſtroy life, but will deſtroy tie effects of the poiſov. 


ſafely injected into the blood, and what could not, with 
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without greater certainty than what can ariſe from the 
teſtimonies mentioned under IxIECTIiox in the AP- 
PENDIX. Theſe are equivocal, becauſe the names 
of the medicines are concealed. Some of the pa- 
tients, 1t is owned, ſunk under either the diſeaſe or 


the remedy; and if the reſt had recovered, it is dif- 


ficult to account for the ceafing of ſuch a ſucceſs- 
ful mode of practice; as we are very certain that it is 
not at preſent followed. What we have ſaid, there- 
fore, concerning a poſſibility of curing poiſons by this 


method, is to be looked upon as merely ſpeculative, and 


thrown out as a hint for further experiments. 


Beſides all this, there remains another method of 


cure in deſperate caſes, when there is a certainty that the 
whole maſs of blood is infected; and that is, by the bold 
attempt of changing the Whole diſeaſed fluid for the 
blood of a ſound animal. Experiments of this kind 
have alſo been tried; and the method of making them, 


together with the conſequences of ſuch as are recorded 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, are related under the 

article TRANSFUSION. 9 3 
Pol sos of Copper. This metal, though when in 

an undiſſolved ſtate it produces no ſenfible effects, be- 


comes exceedingly active when diſſolved; and ſuch is 
the facility with which the ſolution is effected, that it 


becomes a matter of ſome conſequence to prevent the 
metal from being taken into the human body even in 
its proper form.— It doth not, however, appear that 
the poiſon of copper is equally pernicious with thoſe 
of arſenic or lead; much leſs with ſome others treated 
of in the laſt article. The reaſon of this is, that it ex- 
cites vomiting ſo ſpeedily as to be expelled, even tho? 
taken in conſiderable quantity, before it has time to 
corrode the ſtomach. Roman vitriol, which is a ſo- 


lution of copper in the vitriolic acid, has been uſed a6 


a medicine in ſome diſeaſes with great ſncceſs. Verdi - 
greaſe alſo, which is another very active preparation 
of the metal, has been by ſome phyſicians preſcribed 
as an emetic, eſpecially in caſes where other poiſons 


had been ſwallowed, in order to procure the moſt 
ſpeedy evacuation of them by vomit. Where copper is 


not uſed with this view, it has has been employed as 
a tonic and antiſpaſmodic, with which it has been ad- 
mitted into the laſt edition of the Edinburgh Diſpen- 


ſatory under the title of Cuprum Ammoniacale, The 


effects of the metal, however, when taken in a pretty 
large quantity, and in a difſolved ſtate, or when the 
ſtomach abounds with acid juices ſufficient to diſſolve 
it, are very diſagreeable and even dangerous ; as it oc- 
caſious violent vomitings, pains in the ſtomach, faint- 
ings, and ſometimes. convulſions and death. The only 
cure for theſe ſymptoms is to expel the poiſon by vo- 
miting as ſoon as poſlible, and to obtund its acri- 
mony; for which purpoſe drinking warm milk will 
probably be found the moſt efficacious remedy. In 
order to prevent the eatrance of the poiſon into the 
body, no copper veſſels ſhould be uſed in preparing 
food but ſuch as are either well tinned or kept ex- 
ceedingly clean: The practice of giving a fine blue or 
green colour to pickles, by preparing them in copper 
veſſels; ought not to be tolerated ; for Dr Falconer, in 
a treatiſe on this ſubject, aſſures us, that theſe are 
ſometimes ſo ſtrongly impregnated by this method of 


preparing them, that a ſmall quantity of them will 


Mortars of braſs or bell- 


produce a light nauſea. 
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Poiſon. and palpitation of the heart; with convulſive motions 


of almoſt all parts of his body. Theſe ſymptoms 
were {ſucceeded by a profound and apoplectic fleep. 
Having untied him, he lay upon the ground without 
moving or making any noiſe, though ſeverely beaten, 
About half an hour after he began to recover ſome 
ſenſe, and would move a little when beaten. The 
ſleepineſs ſtill decreaſed ; fo that in an hour and a half 
he would make a noiſe and walk a little when beat. 
However, he died in four days, after having voided a 
quantity of fetid excrements, in colour reſembling the 
diluted opium he had ſwallowed. 


The oil of tobacco has generally been reckoned a a 


very violent poiſon when introduced into the blood ; 
but from the Abbe Fontana's experiments, it appears 
to be far inferior in ſtrength to the poiſon of Ticu— 
nas, or to the bite of a viper. A drop of otl of to- 
bacco was put into a ſmail incifion in the right thigh 
of a pigeon, and in two minutes the animal could not 
ftand on its right foot. The fame experiment was 
repeated on another pigeon with exactly the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. Ia another caſe, the oil was applied to a ſlight 
wound in the breaſt; three minutes after which, the 
animal could not ſtand on the left foot. This experi- 


ment alſo was repeated a ſecond time, with the ſame 


ſucceſs, A tooth-pick, ſteeped in oil of tobacco, and 
introduced into the muſcles of the breaſt, made the 
animal fall down in a few ſeconds as if dead. Ap- 
plied to two others, they threw up ſeveral times all the 
ſood they had eaten. Two others treated in the ſame 
manner, but with empty ſtomachs, made many efforts 
to vomit.— In general, the vomiting was found to be 


a conſtant effect of this poiſon : but the loſs of motion 


in the part to which the poiſon is applied, was found 
to be only accidental, None of the animals died by 
the application of the oil of tobacco. 

The peraicious effects of laure] water are taken no- 
tice of under the article Mepicine, n* 373. The ac - 
count is confirmed by the late experiments of the Ab- 
be Fontana; who tells us, that it not only kills in a 
ſhort time when taken by the mouth, but that, when 
given in {mall doſes, the animal writhes ſo that the 
head joins the tail, and the vertebræ arch out in ſuch 
a manner as to ſtrike with horror every one who fees it. 
In order to aſcertain the effects of this water when ta- 
ken into the blood, our author opened the ſkin of the 
lower belly of a pretty large rabbit, and made a wound 
in it about an inch long; and having ſlightly wounded 


the muſcles under it in many parts, applied two or 


three tea-ſpoonfuls of laurel water. The animal fell 
down convulſed in leſs than three minutes, and died 
{oon after. The experiment was repeated with ſimi- 


lar ſucceſs in other animals; but was always found to 


act moſt powerfully, and in the ſhorteſt time, when 
taken by the mouth; or injected by way of clyſter. 
From theſe experiments, however, he concluded, that 


laurel-water would kill by being injected into the 


blood: but in this he was deceived; for two rabbits 
had each of them a large tea-ſpoonful injected into the 
jugular vein, without any inconvenience either at the 
time of injection or afterwards. It proved innocent 
alſo when applied to the bare nerves, and even when 
introduced into their medullary ſubſtance. 
We ought now to. give ſome account of the proper 
aatidotes for each kind of pojſon ; but from what has 
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which 18 not mentioned there, namely, ligature. 'This, 
1f properly applied between the wounded part and the 


equally fatal; namely, a gangrene of the part ; and 


ſeemingly by means of the volatile alkali when pro- 


ſeized with violent vomitings and purgings, which car- 


_ diate conſequence of this was an incipient gangrene n 


* O-F 

been related concerning the extreme activity of ſome Poiſon. 
of them, it is evident that in many caſes there can be 
but very little hope. People are moſt apt to be bit by 
ſerpents in the legs or hands; and as the poiſon, from 
the Abbe Fontana's experiments, appears to ac ont 

in conſequence of being abſorbed inty the blood, it ig 
plain wy Fr prevent this abſorption is the chief ind. 
cation of cure. Various methods have been recom. 
mended for this purpoſe under the article Meniciye 
ns 394. ; but the Abbe Fontana propoſes a method 


heart, muſt certainly prevent the bad effects of the poi- 
ſon: but then it tends to produce a diſeaſe almoſt 


our author gives inſtances of animals being thus de- 
firoyed, after the effects of the poiſon were prevented; 
for which reaſon he prefers amputation. Burthe good 
effects of either of theſe methods, it is evident, muſt 
depend greatly on the nature of the part wounded, and 
the time when the ligature is applied or the amputa- 
tion performed. If the teeth of the ſerpent, or the 
poiſoned arrow, happens to ſtrike a large vein, the only 
poſſibility of eſcaping inſtant death is to compreſs the 
trunk of the vein above the wounded place, and to en- 
large the wound, that the blood may flow freely and 

in large quantity, in order to waſh away the poiſon, 
and ditcharge the infected parts of the blood itſelf. If 
this is neglected, and the petſon falls into the agonies 
of death, perhaps ürongly ftimulating medicines given 
in large doſes, and continued for a length of time, may 
enable nature to countera& the virulence of the poiſon, 
For this purpoſe volatile alkalies ſeem moſt. proper, as 
acting ſooneſt ; and perhaps a combination of them 
with ether might be advantageous, as by the volati- 
lity of that medicine the actwity of the alkali would 
probably be increaſed. In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, we have an account of the-recovery of a dog 


bably he was in a dying condition. This dog indeed 
ſeems to have had a remarkable ftrength of conſtitu- 
tion, The poor creature had firſt got two ounces of 
the juice of nightſhade, which he bore without any in- 
.convenience. An equal quantity of the juice of hem- 
lock was then given him without effect. He then got 
a large doſe of the root of wolfſbant with the ſame 
ſacceſs. Two drachms of white hellebore root were 
next given. Theſe cauſed violent vomitings and pur- 
gings, but ſtill he outlived the operation, He was then 
made to ſwallow five roots of the colchieum, or mea- 
dow-ſaffron, dug freſh out of the earth. The effect of 
theſe was ſimilar to that of the white hellebore, but 
ſtill he did not die. Laſtly, he got two drachms of 
opium; and he even outlived this doſe. He was firlt 
caſt into a deep fleep by it; but ſoon 2waked, and was 


ried off the effect of the opium. Seeing then that the 
animal had reſiſted the moſt violent poiſons, it was re- 
ſolved to try the effects of the bite of a viper; and he 
was accordingly bit three or four times on the belly a. 
little below the navel by an enraged viper. The irame- 


the parts adjoining to the wound, 3s appeared by the 
rifing of little black bladders filled with a ſanious _ 
ter, and a livid colour which propagated me" 


poiſon. 


CV 


around. The motion of the heart became yery faint without greater certainty than what can ariſe from the Poiſon. 
and irregular, and the animal lay without ſtrength or teſtimonies mentioned under Injection in the AP- 


ſenſation, as if he had been ſeized with a lethargy or PENDIX. Theſe are equivocal, becauſe the names 


apoplexy. In this condition his wound was cupped and of the medicines are concealed. Some of the pa- 
ſcarified, and Venice treacle (a famous antidote) ap- tients, it is owned, ſunk under either the diſeaſe or 
plied to it. In/two hours after this all the ſymptoms the remedy; and if the reſt had recovered, it is dif- 
were increaſed, and he ſeemed to be near death; upon ficult-to account for the ceaſing of ſuch a ſucceſs- 
which half a drachm of volatile ſalt of hartſhorn mixed fu] mode of practice; as we are very certain that it is 
with a little broth was poured down his throat; and not at preſent followed. What we have ſaid, there- 
the conſequence was, that in a ſhort time he was able fore, concerning a poſſibility of curing poiſons by this 


to ſtand on his feet and walk. Another doſe entirely method, is to be looked upon as merely ſpeculative, and 


diſpelled his lethargy, and the heart began to recover thrown out as a hint for further experiments. 


its ſtrength. However, he continued very weak; and Beſides all this, there remains another method of 
though he eat no ſolid meat for three days, yet at the cure in deſperate caſes, when there is a certainty that the 


end of that time his ſtrength was evidently increaſed. whole maſs of blood is infected; and that is, by the bold 
The firſt day he drank water plentifully and greedily, attempt of changing the whole diſeaſed fluid for the 
and on the ſecond day he drank ſome broth. On the blood of a ſound animal. Experiments of this kind 
third day he began to eat ſolid meat, and ſeemed out have alſo been tried; and the method of making them, 
of danger; only ſome large and foul ulcers remained together with the conſequences of ſuch as are recorded 


on that part of the belly which was bit, and before in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, are related under the ; 


theſe were healed he was killed by another dog. Article TrRansruSION, | 0 
From comparing this with ſome other obſervations, Poison of Copper. This metal, though when in 
indeed, it would ſeem that volatile alkali is the beſt an- an undiſſolved ſtate it produces no ſenfible effects, be- 


tidote againſt all poiſons which ſuddenly kill by a mix- comes exceedingly active when diſſolved; and ſuch is 


ture with the blood, and even of ſome others. Thus, on the facility with which the ſolution is effected, that it 


tbe teſtimony of Dr Mead, it counteracts the deadly becomes a matter of ſome conſequence to prevent the 
effects of the laurel water. Here we ſee that it cured metal from being taken into the human body even in 
the bite of a viper; and from Dr Wolfe's experiments its proper form.— It doth not, however, appear that 
on hydrophobous patients, it may even claim ſome me- the poiſon of copper is equally pernicious with thoſe 
rit there. Still, however, there is another method of of arſenic or lead; much leſs with ſome others treated 
attempting a cure in ſuch deplorable caſes ; and that of in the laſt article. The reaſon of this is, that it ex- 
is, by injecting into the veins any thing which will not cites vomiting ſo ſpeedily as to be expelled, even tho? 
deſtroy life, but will deſtroy the effects of the poiſoy. taken in conſiderable quantity, before it has time to 


It is much to be regretted, that in thoſe cruel experi- corrode the ſtomach. Roman vitriol, which is a ſo- 


ments which we have already related, the intention lution of copper in the vitriolic acid, has been uſed as 
ſeems almoſt always to have been to kill the animal at a medicine in ſome diſeaſes with great ſncceſs. Verdi- 


all events; whereas, it ought to have been to preſerve greaſe alſo, which is another very active preparation 


him alive, and to aſcertain what medicines could be of the metal, has been by ſome phytficians preſcribed 
ſafely injected into the blood, and what could not, _ an-emetic, eſpecially in .caſes where other poiſons 
the effects which followed the injection of different had been ſwallowed, in order to procure the moſt 
quantities, none of which were ſufficient to deſtroy life. ſpeedy evacuation of them by vomit. Where copper is 
But in the way they were managed, ſcarce any con- not uſed with this-view, it has has been employed as 
eluſion can be drawn from them, Thus, when it was a tonic and antiſpaſmodic, with which it has been ad- 
found that half an ounce of olive oil, injected into the ju- mitted into the laſt edition of the Edinburgh Diſpen- 


gular vein, killed a dog in a ſhort time, to what purpoſe, ſatory under the title of Caprum Ammoniacale. The 
except to gratify mere wanton cruelty, was it to inject effects of the metal, however, when taken in a pretty 


a whole ounce into the jugular of another dog? Cer- large quantity, and in a diſſolved ftate, or when the 


have been curable. A quantity of diluted aquafortis, 


from its effect on the blood taken out of the body. 


quantity, and ſo much diluted, that its coagulating 


tainly, inſtead of this quantity, only a few drops ought ſtomach abounds with acid juices ſufficient to diſſolve 


to have been tried, which might have acted medici- 


it, are very diſagreeable and even dangerous; as it oc- 
nally, or at worſt brought on a diforder that would 


caſions violent vomitings, pains in the ſtomach, faint- 


ings, and ſometimes convulſions and death. The only 
we are told, coapulated all the blood in the veſſels; cure for theſe ſymptoms is to expel the poiſon by vo- 


but this effect night eably haye been gueſſed 4 priori, miting as ſoon as poſſible, and to obtund its acri- 


| mony ; for which purpoſe drinking warm milk will 
Ought it, not then to have been tried in ſuch ſmall probably be found the moſt efficacious remedy. In 


order to prevent the eatrance of the poiſon into the 
power would not have deſtroyed life? However, even body, no copper veſſels ſhould be uſed in preparing 
as they ſtand, the experiments are uſeful; becauſe they food but ſuch as are either well tinned or kept ex- 
ſhow that ſome medicinal liquors may be injected into ceedingly clean; The practice of giving a fine blue or 
tie veins of animals without deſtroying life; that thus green colour to pickles, by preparing them in copper 
they produce powerful effects, and therefore may re- veſſels; ought not to be tolerated ; for Dr Falconer, in 
move diſeaſes. They deſerve therefore to be. well con- a treatiſe on this ſubjeR, affures us, that theſe are 


 idered, and often repeated, but in a more merciful ſometimes ſo ſtrongly impregnated by this method of 


manner. As to the performance of ſuch operations-on preparing them, that a ſmall quantity of them will 


n it is by no means to be encouraged, produce a ſlight nauſea. Mortars of braſs or bell- 
or. IX. | | 
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Poiſon metal ought for the ſame reaſon to be avoided, as by only to lead the armies into the field. The fi 
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this means a conſiderable quantity of the pernicious theſe is univerſally allowed to have been Lechus ee! 


metal may be mixed with our food, or with medi- Lecht; and to render him more illuſtrious, he is faid Lechs 

eines. In other caſes, an equal caution ought to be to have been a lineal deſcendant from Japhet the ſon of frſſ "a 
uſed. The cuſtoms of keeping pins in the mouth, Noah. According to ſome writers, he migrated az 
of giving copper halfpence to children to play with, the head of a numerous body of the deſcendants of the 
&c. ought to be avoided ; as thus a quantity of the anciem Sclavi from ſome of the neighbouring nations; 
metal may be inſenfibly taken into the body, after and, to this day, Poland is called by the Tartars, the 
which its effects muſt be uncertain. It is proper kingdom of Lechus. Buſching, however, gives a dif. 
to obſerve, however, that copper is much more eaſily: ferent account of the origin of the Poles. Sarmatia, 
diſſolved when cold than when hot; and therefore the he obſerves, was an extenſive country, inhabited by a 
greateſt care ſhould be taken never to let any thing variety of nations of different names. He ſuppoſes 


deſigned for food, even common water, remain long the Poles to be the deſcendants of the ancient Lazi, a 
in copper veſſels when cold: for it is obſerved, that people who lived in Colchis near the Pontus Euxinus; 
though the confectioners can ſafely prepare the moſt whence the Poles are ſometimes called Polazi. Croſs. 3 
acid ſyrvps in clean copper veſſels without their recei- ing ſeveral rivers they entered Poſnania, and ſettled on Derivation | 
. ving any detriment whilſt hot, yet if the ſame ſyraps the borders of the Warta, while their neighbours the the dit... | 
are allowed to remain in the veſſels till quite cold, they Zechi ſettled on the Elbe, in the 550th year of Chriſt. 5 


become impregnated with the pernicious qualities of As to the name of Poland, or Polſka, as it. is called x 22 8 
the metal. See Cn EMis rav, n* 373. | the natives, it comes from the Sclavonic word Pole, 
Poisox of Lead. See Mepicine, n? 408, or Poln, which fignifies a country adapted to hunt- 
Poison- Tree. See Rus. | ing, becauſe the whole country was formerly cover- 


POLACRE, a ſhip with three maſts, uſually na- ed with vaſt foreſts, exceedingly proper for. that em- 
vigated in the Levant and other parts of the Medi- ployment. ; 1 3 
terranean. Theſe veſſels are generally furniſhed with Of the tranſactions of Lychus during the time that Viſcimer 
ſquare fails upon the main-maſt, and /ateen ſails upon he enjoyed the ſovereignty, we have no certain ac- the ſecocd I 
the fore-maſt and mizen- maſt. Some of them, how- count. His ſucceſſor was named Viſcimer, who is ge- 8 
ever, carry ſquare ſails upon all the three maſts, par- nerally ſuppoſed to have been the nephew of Lechus. 
ticularly thoſe of Provence in France. Each of their He was a warlike and ſucceſsful prince, ſubduing 
maſts is commonly formed of one piece, ſo that they many provinces of Denmark, and building the city of 
have neither top-maſt nor top-gallant-maſt; neither Wiſmar, ſo called from the name of the ſovereign, 
have they any horſes to their yards, becauſe the men But the Daniſh hiſtorians take no notice of his 
ſtand upon the top-ſail- yard to looſe or furl the top- wars with their country; nor do they even mention a 
gallant- ſail, and on the lower-yard to reef; to looſe, prince of this name. However, he is {aid to have reign - 
or furl, the top-ſail, whoſe yard is lowered ſufficiently ed for a long time with great glory; but to have left 
down for that purpoſe. EE the people in great diſtreſs, on account of the diſputes 
POLAND, a kingdom of Europe, in its largeſt which aroſe about a ſucceſſor. 
extent bounded by Pomerania, Brandenburg, Silefia, After the death of Viſcimer, the nobility were on 
and Moravia, to the weſt; and, towards the eaſt, by the point of electing a ſovercign, when the people, 
part of Ruſſia and the Leſſer Tartary z on the north, haraſſed by the grievous burdens occaſioned by the 
it has the Baltic, Ruſſia, the grand province of Livo- wars of Viſcimer, unanimouſly demanded another form | 
nia, and Samogitia; and on the ſouth, it is bounded of government, that they might no longer be made W-- 3 
by Beſſarabia, Tranfylvania, Moldavia, and Hun- crifices to ambition and tyranny, At firlt the nobili- eee g 
gary. Geopraphers generally divide it into the pro- ty pretended to yield to this humour of the people change nf 
vinces of Poland Proper, Lithuania, Samogitia, Cour- with great reluctance: however, they afterwards deter- to ariſt- Y 
land, Pruſſia, Maſſovia, Polachia, Poleſia, Little Ruſ- mined on ſuch a form of government as threw all the era). 
ſia, called likewiſe Rufia Rubra or Red Ruſſia, Po- power into their own hauds- Twelve palatines, or | 
dolia, and the Ukrain. Now, however, it is very con- vaivodes, were choſen ; and the Poliſh dominions di- 
ſiderably reduced in extent, as will appear in the vided into as many provinces. - Theſe palatines exer- 
courſe of its hiſtory, | cCeiſed a deſpotic authority within their ſeveral juriſdic- 
With regard to the hiſtory of Poland, we are not tions, and aggravated the miſery of the people by 
to gather the earlier part of it from any accounts tranſ- perpetual wars among themſelves; upon which the 
mitted to us by the natives. The early hiſtories of all Poles, worn out with oppreſſion, reſc.'ved to return 
nations indeed are involved in fable; but the Poles ne- to their old form of government. Many aſſemblies 
ver had even a fabulous hiſtory of their own nation, were held for this purpoſe; but, by reaſon of the op- 
The reaſom of this is, that it was not the cuſtom with poſition of the vaivodes, they came to nothing. At 
that nation to entertain itinerant poets for the amuſe- laſt, however, they caſt their eyes upon Cracus, or 
ment of the great ; for to the ſongs of theſe poets en- Gracus, whoſe wealth and popularity had raiſed bim 
tertained among other nations we are obliged for the to the higheſt honours among bis countrymen. 'The 
early part of their hiftory ; but this aſſiſtance be- Poles ſay, that he was a native of Poland, and one of 
ing deficient in Poland, we muſt have recourſe to the 12 vaivodes ; but the Bohemians affirm that he 
what is recorded concerning it by the hiſtorians of was a native of their country: however, both agree 8 
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The duke 3 


other nations. maintaining, that he was deſcended from the ancient % .1ol 
The ſovereigns of Poland at firſt had the title of family of the Gracchi in Rome; who, they ſay, welt dl. 


ttikddukts. duces, dukes or generals, as if their office had been baniſhed to this country. He is ſaid 10 have 1 
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the city of Cracow with their ſpoils. He did not en- 
large his dominions, but made his ſubjects happy by 
many excellent regulations. At laſt, after a long and 
glorious reign, he expired, or, according to ſome, 
was aſſaſſinated by a nobleman who afpired to the 
crown. 5 | 


dukedom in virtue of his birthright ; but was ſoon af. 
ter murdered by his brother Lechus. However, it 


ſeems the thoughts of the crime which he had com- 


mitted ſo difturbed his conſcience, that the ſecret 


could not be kept: when it was known that he had 


deen the murderer of his late fovereign, he was depo- 
fed with all poſſible marks of ignominy and contempt, 
and his ſiſter Vanda declared ducheſs. She was a 
moſt beautiful and accompliſhed lady; and ſoon after 
ſhe had been raiſed to the ſovereignty, one Rithogar, a 
Teutonic prince, ſent an ambaſſador demanding her in 
marriage, and threatening war if his propoſals were 
refuſed. Vanda marched in perſon againt him at the 
head of a numerous army, and the event proved fatal 
both to Rithogar and herſelf. The troops of Ritho- 
gar abandongd him without ſtriking a blow, upon 


which he Killed himſelf in deſpair; and Vanda, ha- 


ving become enamoured of him, was ſo much concern- 
ed for his death, that ſhe drowned herſelf in the river 
Viſtula or Weſel. From this unfortunate lady the 
country of Vandalia takes its name. 


13 
_ bo- The family of Cracus having become extinct by the 


death of Vanda, the Poles were again left at liberty 
to chooſe a new ſovereign, or a new form of govern- 
ment. Through a natural levity, they changed the 
form of government, and reflored the vaivodes not- 


withſtanding all that they bad formerly ſuffered from 
them. The conſequences were the ſame as before: the 


vaivodes abuſed. their power; the people were op- 
preſſed, and the ſtate was diſtracted between foreign 
wars and civil contentions. At that time the Hunga- 
; Fans and Moravians had invaded Poland with a nume- 


efored a rous army, and were oppoſed only by a handful of 


ond men almoſt ready to ſurrender at difcretion, How- 
ume. 


ever, one Premiſlaus, a private ſoldier, contrived a 
ſtratagem by which the numerous forces of the enemy 
were overthrown ; and, for his valour, was rewarded 
with the dukedom. We are ignorant of the other 
tranſactions of his reign; but all hiſtorians inform 
us, that he died deeply regretted, and without iſſue ; 
-10 that the Poles had once more to chooſe a ſovereign. 
Oa the death of Premiſlaus, ſeveral candidates ap- 
peared for the throne, and the Poles determined to 
prefer him who could overcome all his competitors in 
a horſe-race, A ftone pillar was erected near the ca- 
pital, on which were laid all the enſigas of the ducal 
authority, and an herald proclaimed, that he who firſt 
arrived at that pillar from a river at ſome diſtance 
named Pouderic, was to enjoy them. A Poliſh lord named 
Lechus was reſolved to ſecure the victory to himſelf by a 
firatagem ; for which purpoſe he cauſcd iron ſpikes to 
be driven all over the courſe, reſerving only a path for his 
own horſe. The fraudulent deſign took effect in part, all 


the reſt of the competitors being diſmounted, and ſome | 


leverely hurt by their fall. Lechus, in conſcquence of 
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patnd. lized himſelf againſt the Franks, whom he overthrew 
is ſome deſperate engagements, and afterwards built 


artifice, oppoſed 


Cracus left three children, Cracus, Lechus, and a 
daughter named Vanda. The firſt ſucceeded to the 


5 Q. 1. 
this victory, was about to be proclaimed duke; when, Poland. 
unluckily for him, a peaſant who had found out the 
e ceremony; and upon an exami- \ 
nation of the fat, Lechus was torn in pieces, and the 
ducal authority conferred upon the peaſant. 
The name of the new monarch was alſo Lechus. 


He attained the ſovereignty ia the year 774, and be- 


haved with great wiſdom and moderation, Though 
he poſſeſſed the qualities of a great warrior, and ex- 
tended his dominions on the fide of Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, yet his chief delight was to make his ſubjects 
happy by peace. In the decline of life he was obliged to 
engage ina war with Charlemagne, and is ſaid by ſome 
to have fallen in battle with that powerful monarch; tho? 


others aſſert that he died a natural death, having lived 


ſo long that the ſprings of life were quite worn out. 
Lechus III. was ſucceeded by his fon Lechus IV. 
who ipherited all his father's virtues. He ſuppreſſed 
an inſurrection in the. Poliſh provinces, by which he 
acquired great reputation; after which he led his army 
againſt the Greek and Italian legions who had over- 
run Pannonia. He gained a complete victory over his 
enemies. Nor was his valour more conſpicuous in the 


battle than his clemency to the vanquiſhed : for he 


diſmiſſed all his priſoners without ranſom ; demanding 
no other conditions than that they ſhould never again 
diſturb the peace of Poland, or the allies of that 
kingdom. This duke is ſaid to have been end6wed 
with many virtues, and is charged only with the vice 
of incontinence. He left 20 natural children, and 
only one legitimate ſon, named Papiel, to whom he left 
he ſovereignty. Popiel was alſo a virtuous and pacific 
prince, who never had recourſe to arms but through 
neceſſity. He removed the ſeat of government from 
Cracow to Gneſna, and was ſucceeded by his nephew 
Popiel II. a minor. | . 

The young king behaved with propriety as long as 
he was under the tuition of others; but as ſoon as he 
had got the reins of government into his own hands, the 
face of affairs was altered. Lechus III. who, as bath 
been already mentioned, had 20 illegitimate children, 
had promoted them to the government of different 
provinces ; and they had diſcharged the duties of their 
offices in ſuch a manner as ſhewed that they were 
worthy of the „ in them. However, 
as ſoon as Popiel came of age, being ſeduced by the 
advice of his wife, an artful and ambitious woman, he 
removed them from their poſts, treated them with the 
utmoſt contempt, and at laſt found means to poiſon 
them all at once at an entertainment. A dreadful 
puniſhment, however, according to the hiſtorians of 


thoſe times, attended his treachery and cruelty. The 


bodies of the unbappy governors were left unburied; 
and from them iſſued a ſwarm of rats, who purſued 
Popiel, his wife and children, wherever they went, 
and at laſt devoured them. The nation became a prey 


to civil diſcord, at the ſame time that it was haraſſed 


by a foreign enemy; and, in ſhort, the ſtate ſecmed to 
be on the verge of diſſolution, when Piaſtus was pro- 
claimed duke in 830. 

The election of the new duke is ſaid to have been 
directed. by a miracle. He was a man of very low 
extraction, _ been formerly a wheel wright: how- 
ever, he ſhewed himſelf to be in every reipe& worthy 
of the high authority to which he was raiſed, being a 
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Potand. man of the moſt benevolent and humane diſpoſitionz neſs, and conſequently of their own importance; which Polung 
— — nay, ſo much was he eſteemed by his ſubjects, that all no doubt was neceſlary for the accompliſhment of a 
wh 7 the natives of Poland who have ſince been promoted deſign he bad formed, namely, an offenſive war with 
Stew to the ducal or royal authority, have from him been Ruſſia: but, when he was upon the point of ſettin 
of Poland called Piaſtes. | out on this expedition, he was prevented by the break. 
are called Piaſtus died in 861, and was ſucceeded by his ſon ing out of a war with the Bohemians. The elevation 
Piaſies. Ziemovitus. He was of a more warlike diſpoſition of Boleſlaus to the regal dignity had excited the envy 
than his father, and was the firſt who introduced a of the duke of Bohemia, who had ſolicited the ſame 
regular diſcipline among the Poliſh troops. He main- / honour for himſelf, and had been refuſed, His jea- 
tained a reſpectable army, and took great pains to ac- louſy was further excited by the connection between 
quire a perfect knowledge in the art of war. The Boleſlaus and the emperor, the former having married 
conſequence of this was that lie was viQorious in all Rixa the emperor's niece. Without any provocation, 
his battles; and retook from the Germans and Hun- therefore, or without giving the leaft intimation of 
garians not only all that they had gained, but enlarged his deſign, the duke of Bohemia entered Poland at the 
his dominions beyond what they had been. After his head of a numerous army, committing every where 
death, nothing remarkable happened in Poland til} dreadful ravages. Boleſlaus immediately marched _. 12 
the time of Mieczſlaus I. who attained the ducal au- againſthim, and the Bohemians retired with precipita- He con- 
| thority in 964. He was born blind, and continued tation. Scarcity of proviſions, and the inclemency ” 2 phos 
ſo for ſeven years: after which he recovered his fight the ſeaſon, prevented Boleſlaus at that time from pur. * 
VVithout uſing any medicine; a circumſtance ſo extra- ſuing ; but as ſoon as theſe obſtacles were removed, he 
10 ordinary, that, in thoſe times of ignorance and ſuper- entered Bohemia at the head of a formidable army, 
- Chriſtianity ſtition, it was accounted a miracle. In his reign the with a full reſolution of taking an ample revenge. 
introduced Chriſtian religion was introduced into Poland. The The Bohemians were altogether unable to reſiſt ; nei- 
17 1 moſt probable account of the manner in which Chriſti- ther indeed had they courage to venture a battle, 
858 anity was introduced is, that Mieczſlaus having by though Boleſlaus did all in his power to force them to 
ambaſſadors made his addreſſes to Daborwka daughter it. So great indeed was the cowardice of the duke or 
to the duke of Bohemia, the lady rejected his offer, his army, that they ſuffered Prague, the capital of 
unleſs he would ſuffer himſelf to be baptized. To this the duchy, to be taken after a fiege of two years; 
the duke conſented, and was baptized, after having having never, during all that time, ventured to relieve 
been inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity. it by fighting the Poliſh army. The taking of this 
He founded the archbiſhoprics of Gneſna and Cracow; city was quickly followed by the reduction of all the 
and appointed St Adalbert, ſent by the pontiff to pro- places of inferior note: but though Boleſlaus was in 
pagate Chriſtianity in Poland, primate of the whole poſſeſſion of almoſt all the fortified places in Bohemia, 
kingdom. On the birth of his ſon Boleſlaus, he re- he could not believe his conqueſts to be complete, 
doubled his zeal ; founding ſeveral biſhoprics and mo- until he became maſter of the duke's perſon, This un- 
naſteries; ordering likewiſe, that, when any part of the fortunate prince had ſhut himſelf up with his ſon in 
Goſpel was read, the hearers ſhould half-draw their his only remaining fortreſs of Wiſſogrod, where he 
ſwords, in teſtimony of their readineſs to defend the imagined that he ſhould be able to foil all the attempts 
faith. He was, however, too ſuperſtitious to attend of the Poliſh monarch. In this, however, he found 
to the duties of a ſovereign ; and ſuffered his domi- himſelf diſappointed. Boleſlaus inveſted the place, 
. nions to be ravaged by his barbarous neighbour the and made his approaches with ſuch rapidity, that the 
= duke of Ruſſia, Yet, with all his devotion, he could garriſon, dreading a general aſſault, reſolved to capi- 
not obtain the title of king from the pope, though he tulate, and perſiſted in their reſolution notwithſtand- 
had warmly ſolicited it; but it was afterwards con- ing all the intreaties and promiſes of the duke. The 
ferred on his ſon, who ſucceeded to all his do- conſequence was, that the unhappy prince fell into the 
1 Minions. | | 15 hands of his enemies, and had his eyes pus out by 
' Boleflaus: Boleſlaus I. the firſt king of Poland, ſurnamed Boleſlaus ; after which, his ſon Jaremir was put into 
the firſt Chrobry, ſucceeded to the ſovereignty in 999. He perpetual and cloſe confinement. ; A 1 Mo 2 
Ws, of Po alſo profeſſed and cheriſhed- Chriſtianity, but was a From Bohemia Boleſlaus marched towards Mora- 1 
b © man of great valour and prudence. However, the via; but no ſooner did he arrive on the frontier, than 
firlt tranfaction of his reign favoured very much of the the whole province ſubmitted without a blow. He 
ridiculous piety of thoſe times. He removed from then reſumed his intention. of invading Ruſſia; for 
Prague to Gneſna the remains of a ſaint which hethad which he had now a very fair opportunity, by reaſon 
purchaſed at conſiderable price. The emperor Otho III. of a civil war which raged with violence among the 
made a pilgrimage, on account of a vow, to the tomb children of duke Volodomir. The chief competitors _ 
| of this ſaint, He was hoſpitably received by Bo- were Jariſlaus'and Suantepolk. The latter, having been 
| | leſlaus, whom, in return, he inveſted with the regal defeated by his brother, was obliged to take retuge 
dignity ; an act which was confirmed by the pope. in Poland, where he uſed all the arguments in his 
This new dignity added nothing to the power of Bole- power with king BoleſJaus in order to induce him to 
baus; though it increaſed his conſequence with his revenge his cauſe. Boleſlaus having already an inten- 
own ſubjects. He now affected more ſtate than be- tion of invading that country, needed but little in- 
fore: his body - guards were conſiderably augmented ;” treaty; and therefore moved towards Ruſſia at the 
and he was conſtantly attended by a numerous and head of a very numerous army; giving out, that be 
ſplendid retinue whenever he ſtirred out of his palace. had no other deſign than to revenge the injuſtice done 
Thus he inſpired his people with an idea of his great= to Suantepolk. He was met, on the banks of the 


riwer 
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poland. river Bog, by Jariſlaus, at the head of an army much 
——” ſuperior in number to his own; and for ſome days the 
| Poliſh army was kept at bay by the Ruſſians. At 
laſt Boleſlaus, growing impatient, reſolved to paſs the 
"ver river at all events; and therefore forming his cavalry 
is Ruſſ- jn the bet manner for breaking the torrent, he expo- 
n. poſed his own perſon to the utmoſt of its force. En- 
couraged by his example, the Poles advanced breaſt- 
high in the water to the oppoſite ſhore ; from whence 
the enemy gave them all the annoyance in their power, 
In ſpite of all oppoſition, however, the Poles reached 
the bank, and ſoon gained a complete victory; Ja- 
riſlaus being obliged to fly to Kiovis This city was 
immediately inveſted ; but Jariſſaus retired farther into 
the country in order to recruit his army, leaving the 
city to its fate. 'The garriſon made a brave defence, 
but were at laſt compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
A vaſt. treaſure was found in the place; great part of 
which was diftributed by Boleſlaus among the ſol- 
diers. F 
Though the king of Poland had now become maſter 
of the greateſt part of Ruſſia, he knew that the only 
poſſible means of keeping the country in ſubjection, 
1; was by placing a natural ſovereign over the inhabi- 
Places tants. For this reaſon he reinſtated Suantepolk, tho? 
vuntepolk his pretenſions were till diſputed by Jariſlaus, The 
kane ek latter had formed a flying camp, and meditated a 
Ruſt, ſcheme of ſurpriſing and carrying off his rival brother; 
: but having failed in this attempt, he retired to Novo- 
grod, where the attachment of the inhabitants ena- 
bled him to make ſome reſiſtance, till at laſt he was 


give the finiſhing ſtroke to his affairs. The king of 

16 Poland, however, now met with a more dangerous 
bo al. enemy in the perfidious and ungrateful Suantepolk, 
= "ade than he had experienced in Jariſlaus. The Ruſſian 
with his prince, imagining himſelf a dependent on Boleſlaus, 
vole army formed a conſpiracy againſt him; by which he pro- 
1 jected nothing leſs than the deſtruction of him and 


gun, when Boleſlaus received intelligence. The ur- 


„ traitors with ſuch fury, that they were obliged to be- 
d Adrcxdful take themſelves to flight, and Boleſlaus got ſafe into 
whe Poland. But in the mean time Jariſlaus having af- 
Ul lembled freſh forces, purſued the Poliſh army; and 
al Poles, having come up with them juſt as one half had croſſed 
the river, Borifthenes, attacked them with the ut- 
moſt fury, Boleſlaus defended himſelf with the great- 
elt reſolution ; but by reaſon of his forces being di- 


vided, vigory was dubious for a long time. At 


enſued. The victory, however, though complete, 
was not deciſive + for which reaſon Boleſlaus thought 
proper to continue his retreat, without attempting to 
conquer a country too extenſive for him ever to keep 
in ſuhjection. Still, however, his martial inclination 
continued, and he led his army into Saxony. The 
inhabitants of this country had hitherto refifted all at- 
tempts that had been made on their freedom, and ſtill 
made a violent ſtruggle for liberty; though, in ſpite 
of their utmoſt efforts, they were obliged at laſt to 
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marched out againſt his adverſaries, and met them on 


they had time to draw up in order of battle, with ſuch 


attacked and defeated by Boleſlaus, which ſeemed to 


his whole army. The ' maſſacre was already be- 


geney of the caſe admitted of no delay: the king 
therefore mounted his horſe ; and having with the ut- 
molt haſte aſſembled part of his army, fell upon the 


laſt, when the army had wholly croſſed, the Ruſſians 
vere entirely put to the rout, and a terrible carnage * 


1 | 
ſubmit to the yoke. On his withdrawing the troops Poland. 
from Saxony, however, the king thought proper to po 
leave the people to their liberty, contenting himſelf 


with a rich booty. The boundaries of his empire he 


now fixed at the river Elbe; where he erected two 


iron columns, in order to tranſmit the memory of his 
conqueſt to poſterity. | 


? 

Boleſlaus, ſtill unſated with victory, now medita- With Pro- 
ted the conqueſt of Pruſſia and Pomerania; the latter ſia and Po- 
of which provinces had, in the former civil wars, been e 
diſmembered from Poland. His arms were attended 
with equal ſucceſs againſt both: indeed the very ter- 
ror of his name ſeemed to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
a formidable army. Theſe, however, he ſeems to 
have deſigned to be the laſt of his warlike enterpriſes ; 
for he now applied himſelf wholly to the enacting of 
wholeſome laws for the benefit of his people. But in 
the midſt of this tranquillity, Jariſlaus aſſembled the 
moſt numerous army that had ever been heard of in 
Ruſſia, with which he appeared on the frontiers of 


Poland. Boleſtaus, though now advanced in years, „ ** 
weg an- 
the banks of the Boriſthenes, rendered famous by the AT aver 
victory he had lately gained there. The Poles eroſſed the Ruſſi- 
the river by ſwimming ; and attacked the enemy before . 


| whole coun- 
impetuoſity, that a total rout ſoon enſued. The Ruſ- try — 


ſians were ſeized with a panic, and Jariſlaus was hur- 


ried away, and almoſt trampled to death by the fugi- 
tives. Many thouſand priſoners were taken, but Bo- 
leſlaus releaſed them upon very eaſy conditions; con- 


tenting himſelf with an inconſiderable tribute, and en- 


deavouring to engage the affection of the people by 1 
his kindneſs. This well timed clemency produced 
ſuch an happy effect, that the Ruſſians voluntarily 
ſubmitted to his juriſdiction, and again became his, lefg 
ſubjects. Soon after this he died in the year 1025, gies. 
after having vaſtly extended his dominions, and ren- 
dered his ſubjects happy. ee 
Boleſlaus was ſucceeded by his fon Mieczſlaus II. 
but he poſſeſſed none of the great qualities of his fa- 
ther; being indolent and debauched in his behaviour. 
In the very beginning of his reign, the Ruffians, Bo- 
hemians, and Moravians, revolted. However, as the 
fpirit and diſcipline introduced by Boleſlaus ſtill re- 
mained in the Poliſh army, Mieczſlaus found no great 
difficulty in reducing them again to obedience: after 
which, —— birnſelf- enttrely to voluptuouſneſs, 
he was ſeized with a frenzy, which put an end to his 
life in the year 1034. The bad qualities of this. prince 


. 1 
proved very detrimental to the intereſt of his ſon Ca- nl 


z 4 


fimir; though the latter had received an excellent edu- tyrannica! 


cation, and was poſſeſſed of many virtues. Inſtead of regent 
electing him king, they choſe Rixa his mother queen driden out 


with her ſon 


regent. She proved tyrannical, and fo partial to her Caſimir. 
countrymen the Germans, that a rebellion enſued, and 

ſhe was forced to fly to Germany; where ſhe obtained 

the protection of the emperor by means of the im- 
menſe treaſures of Boleſlaus, which ſhe had cauſed to 
be tranſyorted thither before her. Her bad behaviour 
and expulſion proved ſtill more fatal to the affairs of 
Caſimir than even that of his father. He was imme- | 

. © reſſed by 

diately driven out of the kingdom; and a civil war foreign ard 


taking place, a great many of pretenders to the domeſtic. 


crown appeared at once. To the miſeries occationed wars. 
by 


23 ; 
Poland dif- 
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Poland. by this were added thoſe of a foreign war ; for the 
Bohemians and_Ruſſians invaded the kingdom in dif- 
ferent places, committing the molt dreadful ravages. 
The conſequence of theſe accumulated diſtreſſes was, 
that the nobility came at laſt to the reſolution of re- 
calling Caſimir, and ele&ing him ſovereign. How- 
ever, before they took this meaſure, it was thought 
proper to ſend to Rome, to complain of the behaviour 
of the duke of Bohemia. The deputies were at firſt 
received favourably : but the influence of the Auke's 
gold prevalling, no redreſs was obtained; fo that at 
laſt it was reſolved, without more ado, to. ſend for Ca- 


Caſimit re- Bir. | . | 1 5 
called and The only difficulty was where to find the fugitive 


elected prince; for he had been gone five years from the king- 


King. dom, and nobody knew the place of his retreat. At 


laſt, by ſending an embaſſy to his mother, it was found 
out that he had retired into France, where he applied 
cloſely to ſtudy at the univerſity of Paris. Afterwards 

he went to Italy; where, for the ſake of ſubfitence, 
be took upon him the "monaſtic habit. At that time 

he had returned to France, and obtained ſome prefer- 


| Poland ub: Ment in the abbey of Clugni. Nothing now obſtruc- 


jected to ted the prince's return but the ſacred function with 
the tax call- which he was inveſted. However, a diſpenſation was 


ed Peter- obtained from the Pope, by which he was releaſed 


- Pence, 


from has eccleſiaſtical engagements, on condition that 
he and all the kingdom ſhould become ſubject to the 
. capitation tax called Peter-pence. Some other con- 


ditions of leſs conſequence were added; ſuch-as, that 


the Poles ſhonld ſhave their heads and beards, and 
wear a white linen robe at feſtivals, like other profeſ- 
ſors of the Catholic religion. Great preparations were 
made for the reception of the young prince: and he 
was met on the frontier by the nobility, clergy, and 
forces of the nation; by whom he was conducted to 

_ © Gneſna, and crowned by the primate with more than 
; uſual ſolemnity. He proved a virtuous. and pacific 
prince, as indeed the diſtracted ſituation of the king- 
dom would not admit of the carrying on of wars. 
However, Cafimir proved his courage in ſubduing 
the banditti by which the country was over-run; and 
by marrying the princeſs Mary, ſiſter to the Duke of 


"Ruſſia, all quarrels-with that nation were for the pre- 


ſent extinguiſhed. Upon the whole, the kingdom 

flouriſhed during his-reign ; and became more reſpec- 

table from the wiſdom and ſtability of the adminiſtra- 

tion, than it could have-been by many victories. Af. 

ter a happy reign of 16 years he died, beloved and re- 
26 gretted by all his ſubjects. | 


Boleflaus II. By the happy adminiſtration of Caſimir, the king - 


a valiant dom recovered ſufficient ſtrength to carry on ſucceſsful 
and ſuccels- wars againſt its foreign enemies. Boleſlaus IT. the 
zul prince. ſon of Caſimir, an enterpriſing and valiant prince, ſuc» 

ceeded to the throne ; and ſoon made himſelf ſo fa- 


mous, that three unfortunate princes all took refuge at 


27 his court at once, having been expelled from their 
Entertains own dominions by their rebellious ſubje&s. Theſe 
rad were, Jacomir, ſon of Briteſlaus duke of Bohemia ; 
eee Bela, brother to the king of Hungary; and Zaſlaus 

duke of Kiovia, eldeſt fon to Jariſlaus duke of Ruſſia, 
and couſin to the king of Poland.  Boleſlaus determi- 
ned to redreſs all their grievances ; but while he deli- 
berated upon the moſt proper means for ſo doing, the 
duke of Bohemia, dreading the conſequence of Jaco- 
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certain conditions in favour of Jacomir, which he 


fogitive prince Bela. 


Hungary. This the king readily complied with, as 


my; among whom was a numerous body of -Bohemi- 


the king of Poland. At laſt a deciſive battle was 


| lence by his perfidious ſubjects, that he died in a ſhort 


jection of the whole country: He had indeed a claim 
- queen of Poland, ſiſter to. Jariſlaus ; and this he en- 


_ himſelf. Having therefore aſſembled a very numerous 


p O L 


mir's eſeape, aſſembled an army, and, without 3 
declaration of war, marched through the Hereynian—— 
foreſt, deſolated Sileſia, and laid waſte the frontiers of Afford 

Poland with fire and ſword. Boleſlaus marched againſt effeQtual 
him with a force greatly inferior; and, by mere dint ſuccour to 
of ſuperjor capacity, cooped up his adverſary in à Icom 
wood, where he reduced him to the greateſt diftreſs, Boks. ad | 
In this extremity the duke ſent propoſals for accom. © 

modation; but they were rejected with diſdain by 
Boleſlaus: upon which the former, ordering fires to 
be kindled in his camp, as if he deſigned to continue 
there, removed with the utmoſt filence in the night. 


time ; and marching warde Bal defies: 2008 6. 


Ny Poland. 


vanced ſeveral leagues befote Boleſlaus received advice 
of his retreat. The king purfued him, but in vain; 
for which reaſon he returned, after having ravaged the 
frontiers of Moravia, The next year he entered Bo- 
hemia with a numerous army ; but the duke, being 
unwilling to encounter fuch a formidable adverſary, 
ſubmitted to ſuch terms as Boleſlaus thought proper 
to impoſe. In theſe the king of Poland ſtipulated for 


took care to ſee punQually executed; after which he 
determined to march towards Hungary, to aſſiſt the 


| | A 
This prince had been for ſome time ſolicited by Fragen Be. 
party of diſaffected nobility to return, as his brother, nens. 
the reigning king, had alienated the hearts of his ſub- "— 
jets by his tyrannical behaviour: as ſoon therefore as 
Boleſlaus had finiſhed the war in Bohemia, he was ſo- 
licited by Bela to embrace ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity, and put him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 


being agreeable to his own inclinationsz and both 
princes entered Hungary by different routes, each at 
the head of a numerous body. The king of that coun- 
try, however, was not diſconcerted by ſuch a formi- 
dable invaſion; and being largely aſſiſted by the em- 
peror;-advanced againſt his antagoniſts with a valt ar- 


ans, who had come to his aſſiſtance, though in direct 
violation of the treaty ſubfifting between the duke and 


fought, in which the Germans behaved: with the great- 
eſt valour, but were entirely defeated through the 
treachery of the Hungarians, who in the heat of the 
battle deſerted and went over to Bela. Almolt all 
the foreign auxiliaries were killed on the ſpot ; the 
king himſelf was ſeized, and treated with ſuch into- 


time of a broken heart; fo that Bela was placed on 
the throne without further oppoſition, except from 2 
revolt of the peaſants, which was ſoon quelled by the 3 
: Poliſh army. | hs 30 1 
Boleſlaus, having ſucceeded ſo happily in theſe two K 2" 
enterprizes, began to look upon himſelf as invincible; "1 "= 
and, inſtead of deſigning only to afliit. Zaſlaus, 23 ben tha, Eo 
had ſirſt intended, now projected no leſs than the ſub- 1 


to the ſovereignty by virtue of his deſcent from Mary, 
deavoured to ſtrengthen by marrying a Ruſſian princeſs 


and well-diſciplined army, he entered the duchy 2 
Kiovia, where he was oppoſed by Wiſlcflaus, had 


ſucceels, 


32 
Reduces 


enervates 
himſelf 
litre, 


” 4 33 
Vtiverſal 
bleftion 
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kinia, but not purſue his conqueſts, 


RB O. L 


poland. had uſurped the ſovereingty, with a vaſt multitude of 
— ſorces. 5 er, conti 

IM. vih and the Ruſſian prince being intimidated by the num- 
rpriſing ber and good order of his enemies, deſerted his own 


Boleſlaus, however, continued to advance; 


troops, and fled away privately with a ſlender retinue; 
upon which, his force diſperſed themſelves for want of 
a leader. The inhabitants of the city of Kiovia now 
- called to their aſſiſtance 8Suantoſlaus and Wizevold two 
brothers of Wiſſeſlaus; but theſe princes acting the 
part of mediators, procured pardon for the inhabitants 
from Zaſlaus their natural ſovereign, With the ſame 
facility the two princes recovered all the other domi- 
nions belonging to Zaſlaus; only one city venturing to 
ſtand a ſiege, and that was ſoon reduced. But in the 
mean time the king of Hungary dying, a revolt en- 
ſued, and the two fons of Bela were on the point of 
being deprived of their paternal dominions. This 
Boleſlaus no ſooner heard, than he marched diectly 
into Hungary ; where by the bare terror of his name, 
| here-eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and confirmed the princes 
in the enjoyment of their Kingdom. 
this was doing, Zaſlaus was again driven from his ter- 
ritories, all the conqueits that had been formerly made 
| were loft, and Suantoſlaus and Wſzevold more power- 
ful than ever. The king's vigour, however, ſoon diſ- 
concerted all their meaſures. He ravaged all thoſe 
territiories which compoſed the palatinates of Luſac 
and Chelm, reduced the ſtrong city of Wolyn, and 
tranſported the booty to Poland. The campaign was 
fiaiſhed by a battle with Wſzevold ; which proved ſo 
bloody, that though Boleſlaus was victorious, his 
army was weakened in ſuch a manner that he could 
In the winter he made nu- 
merous levies; and returning in the ſpring to Kiovia, 


reduced it, after ſeveral defperate attacks, by famine. 


On this occaſion,.inftead of treating the inhabitants 
with cruelty, he commended their valour, and ftrialy 
prohibited his troops from pillaging or inſulting them; 
diſtributing proviſions among them with the utmoſt 
liberality. | Os 
This clemency procured the higheft honour to the 
king of Poland, but bis ſtay here produced a moſt 
terrible diſaſter. Kiovia was the. moſt diffolute, as 
well as the richeſt city, inthe north; the king, and all 
his ſoldiers gave themſelves up to the pleaſures of the 
place. Boleſlaus himſelf affected all the imperious 
ſtate of an eaſtern monarch, and contraRed an incli- 
nation for the groſſeſt debaucheries. The conſequence 
had almoſt proved fatal to Poland. The Hungarian 
and Ruſſian wars had continued for ſever years, during 
all which time the king had never been at home ex- 


e bo. cepting once for the ſhort ſpace of three months. In 
4 vmen, the mean time the Poliſh women, exaſperated at hear- 


ing that their huſbands had neglected them and con- 
netted themſelves with the. women of Kiovia, raiſed 
their ſlaves to the beds of their maſters; and in ſhort 


_ the whole ſex conſpired in one general ſcheme of pro- 


' fitution, in order to be revenged of the infidelity of 
their huſbands, excepting one fingle woman, namely, 
Margaret, the wiſe of count Nicholas of Demboilin, 
who preſerved her fidelity in ſpite of all ſolicitation. 

dvice of this ſtrange revolution was ſoon received at 

iovia, Where it excited terrible commotions. The 
lvidiers blamed the king for their diſhonour ; forget- 
ting how much they had to accuſe their qu. conduct 
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In the time that 
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in giving their wives ſuch extreme provocation. The Poland. 


effect of theſe diſcontents was a general deſertion, and 
Boleſlaus ſaw himſelf ſuddenly left almoſt alone in 
the heart of Ruſſia; the ſoldiers having unanimouſly 
reſolved to return home to take vengeance of their 
wives and their gallants. | 


A dreadful kind of war now enſued. The women A ble 


knew that they were to expect no mercy from their civil war 
enraged huſbands, and therefore perſuaded their lovers cue. 


to take arms in their defence, They themſelves fought 
by the fide of their gallants with the utmoſt fury, and 
{ought out their huſbands in the heat of battle, in or- 
der to ſecure themſelves from all danger of puniſhment 
by their death. They were, however, on the point 


of being ſubdued, when Boleſlaus arrived with the 
few remaining Poles, but aſſiſted by a vaſt army of 


Ruſſians, with whom he intended to take equal ven- 
geance on the women, their gallants, and his own 
ſoldiers who had deſerted him. This produced a 
carnage more dreadful than ever. The ſoldiers united 


with their former wives and their pallants againſt the 


common enemy, and fought againſt Boleſlaus and his 
Ruſſians with the fury of lions. At laſt, however, 
the fortune of the king prevailed ; the rebels were 


totally ſubdued, and the few who eſcaped the ſword + 


were tortured to death, or died in priſon. 


To add to the calamities of this unhappy kingdom, Relig 
the ſchiſms which for ſome time had prevailed in the conten- 
church of Rome found their way into Poland alſo ; tions. 


and the animoſity of parties' became aggravated in 


proportion to the frivolouſnefs of their differences. By 
perverſe accident the matter came at laſt to be a con- 
| tention for wealth and power between the king and 
clergy. This ſoon gave occaſion to bloodſhed ; and 


the biſhop of Cracow was maffacred in the cathedral, 


36 
while he was performing the duties of his office, poorans : 
This and ſome other enormous crimes in a ſhort time the 8 


brought on the moſt ſignal vengeance of-the clergy. aud the 


35 
ious 


Gregory VII. the pope at that time, thundered out the whole king- 


moſt dreadful anathemas againſt the king, releaſed his ow 3 
ſubjects from their allegiance, deprived him of the terdict. 


titles of ſovereinty, and laid the kingdom under a 


general interdict, which the archbiſhop of Gneſna 
ſaw punQually enforced. 'To- this terrible ſentence 
Boleſlaus in vain oppoſed his authority, and recalled 
the ſpirit which had formerly rendered him fo formid- 
able to the neighbouring ſtates. The minds of the 
people were- blinded by. ſuperſtition, ſo that they 
deemed it a leſs heinous crime to riſe in rebellion a- 


gainſt their ſovereign than to oppoſe the-tyranny of 


the holy ſee. Confpiracies were daily formed againſt 
the perſon and government of Boleſlaus. 
kingdom became a ſcene of confuſion, ſo that the king 
could no longer continue with ſafety in his own do- 
minions. He fled therefore with his ſon Mieczſlaus, 
and took refuge in Hungary ; but here alſo the holy 


The whole 


vengeance df the clergy purſued him, nor did they 8 
ceaſe perſecuting him till he was brought to a miſerable ne EIA * 
end. Authors differ widely with reſpect to the man- : 


extreme 


ner of his death. Some ſay that he was murdered by diſtreſs and 


the clergy as he was hunting; others, that he killed death. 


himſelf in a fit of deſpair; and one author tells us, 


that be wendered about in tbe woods of Hungary, 


lived like a ſavage upon wild beaſts, and was at lait 


killed and devoured. by dogs. The greateſt number, 


how- 


— 


Boleſlaus 11, By the happy adminiſtration of Caſimir, the king - 
a valiant dom recovered ſufficient ſtrength to carry on ſucceſsful 


1 

Poland. by this were added thoſe of à foreign war; for the 
Bohemians and Ruſſians invaded the kingdom in dif- 
ferent places, committing the molt dreadful ravages. 
The conſequence of theſe accumulated diſtreſſes was, 
that the nobility came at laſt to the reſolution of re- 
calling Caſimir, and electing him ſovereign. How- 
ever, before they took this meaſure, it was thought 
proper to ſend to Rome, to complain of the behaviour 
of the duke of Bohemia. The deputies were at firft 
received favourably : but the influence of the Auke's 
gold prevalling, no redreſs was obtained; ſo that at 
Jaſt it was reſolved, without more ado, to. ſend for Ca- 


Caſimit he fimir. 2 bs 3 2 
called ang The only difficulty was where to find the fugitive 


elected prince ; for he had been gone five years from the king- 


King. dom, and nobody knew the place of his retreat. At 


laſt, by ſending an embaſſy to his mother, it was found 

out that he had retired into France, where he applied 
cloſely to ſtudy at the nniverſity of Paris. Afterwards 
he went to Italy; where, for the ſake of ſubſiſtence, 

he took upon him the monaſtic habit. At that time 
he had returned to France, and obtained ſome prefer- 


Poland ſub· ment in the abbey of Clugai. Nothing now obſtrue- 


jected to ted the prince's return but the ſaered function with 
the tax call- which be was inveſted, However, a diſpenſation was 


ed Peter- obtained from the Pope, by which he was releaſed 


from his ecclefiaſtical engagements, on condition that 
he and all the kingdom ſhould become ſubject to the 
. capitation tax called Peter- pence. Some other con- 
ditions of leſs conſequence were added; ſuch as, that 
the Poles ſhould ſhave their heads and beards, and 
wear a white linen robe at feſtivals, like other profeſ- 
ſors of the Catholic religion. Great preparations were 
made for the reception of the young prince: and he 
was met on the frontier by the nobility, clergy, and 
forces of the nation; by whom he was conducted to 
Gneſna, and crowned by the primate with more than 
uſual folemnity. He proved a virtuous. and pacific 
prince, as indeed the diſtracted ſituation of the king- 
dom would not admit of the carrying on of wars. 
However, Caſimir proved his courage in ſubduing 
the banditti by which the country was over-run; and 
by marrying the princeſs Mary, ſiſter to the Duke of 
Kuſſia, all quarrels with that nation were for the pre- 
ſent extinguiſhed. Upon the whole, the kingdom 
flouriſhed during his reign ; and became more reſpec- 
table from the wiſdom and ſtability of the adminiſtra- 
tion, than it could have been by many victories. Af. 


ter a happy reign of 16 years he died, beloved and re- 
26 gretted by all his ſubjects. | 


_ ſuccels- wars againſt its foreign enemies. Boleflaus II. the 
zul Prinee. fon of Cafimir, an enterpriſing and valiant prince, ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne ; and ſoon made himſelf ſo fa- 

mous, that three unfortunate princes all took refuge at 

27 his court at once, having been expelled from their 
Entertains own dominions by their rebellious ſubjects. Theſe 
23 were, Jacomir, ſon of Briteſlaus duke of Bohemia; 
princes, Bela, brother to the king.of Hungary; and Zaſlaus 
duke of Kiovia, eldeſt ſon to Jariſlaus duke of Ruſſia, 

and couſin to the king of Poland,  Boleſlaus determi- 

ned to redreſs all their grievances; but while he deli- 

berated upon the moſt proper means for ſo doing, the 

duke of Bohemia, dreading the conſequence of Jaco- 


* 
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Boleſlaus: upon which the former, ordering fires to 


certain conditions in favour of Jacomir, which he 
took care to ſee punctually executed; after which he 


jects by his tyrannical behaviour: as ſoon therefore as 
licited by Bela to embrace ſo favourable an opportu- 


Hungary. This the king readily complied with, as 


my; among whom was a numerous body of -Bohemi- 


the-king of Poland. 


lence by his perfidious ſubjects, that he died in a ſhort 
time of a broken heart; fo that Bela was placed on 


: Poliſh army. 8 4 
Boleſlaus, having ſucceeded ſo happily in theſe two He proj" 
enterprizes, began to look upon himſelf as invincible ; $ 


and, inſtead of deſigning only to affit. Zaſlaus, as beg nr, BR 


jection of the whole country: He had indeed a claim 


himſelf. Having therefore aſſembled a ver) numerous 
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mir's eſeape, aſſembled an army, and, without 3 
declaration of war, marched through the H 
foreſt, deſolated Sileſia, and laid waſte the frontiers of Aﬀorg 
Poland with fire and ſword. Boleſlaus marched againſt effeQal 


Ny Poland. 


him with a force greatly inferior; and, by mere dint ſuecour to 


of ſuperjor capacity, cooped up his adverſary in à Leoni 
wood, where he reduced him tothe greateſt diſtreſs, kf 
In this extremity the duke ſent propoſals for accom- 
modation; but they were rejected with "diſdain by 


be kindled in his camp, as if he deſigned to continue 
there, removed with the utmoſt filence in the night- 
time; and marching through narrow defiles, was ad- 
vanced ſeveral leagues before Boleflaus received advice 
of his retreat. The king purſued him, but in vain; 
for which reaſon he returned, after having ravaged the 
frontiers of Moravia, The next year he entered Bo- 
hemia with a numerous army ; but the duke, being 
unwilling to encounter ſuch a formidable adverſary, 
ſubmitted to ſuch terms as Boleſlaus thought pro 

to impoſe. In theſe the king of Poland ſtipulated for 


determined to march towards Hungary, to aſſiſt the 


fogitive prince Bela. ; | | 19 VP 
This prince had been for ſome time ſolicited by a And to he. 


ereynian ———-. 


Bohemia, 


party of diſaffected nobility to return, as his brother, la prince of | 


the reigning king, had alienated the hearts of his ſub- 
Boleſlaus had finiſhed the war in Bohemia, he was ſo- 
nity, and put him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 


being agreeable to his own inclinationsz and both 
princes entered Hungary by different routes, each at 
the head of a numerous body. The king of that coun- 
try, however, was not diſconcerted by ſuch a formi- 
dable invaſion; and being largely aſſiſted by the em- 
peror, advanced againſt his antagoniſts with a valt ar- 


ans, who had come to his aſſiſtance, though in direct 
violation of the treaty ſubfiſting between the duke and 
At laſt a deciſive battle was 
fought, in which the Germans behaved: with the great- 
eſt valour, but were entirely defeated through the 
treachery of the Hungarians, who in the beat of the 
battle deſerted and went over to Bela. Almolt all 
the foreign auxiliaries were killed on the ſpot ; the 
king himſelf wes: ſeized, and treated with ſuch inſo- 


the throne without further oppoſition, except from 2 
revolt of the peaſants, which was ſoon quelled by the 


had firſt intended, now projected no leſs than the ſub- 


to the ſovereignty by virtue of his deſcent from Mary, 
queen of Poland, ſiſter to Jariſlaus; and this he 2 
deavoured to ſtrengthen by marrying a Ruſſian princels 


and well-diſciplined army, he entered the duchy 10 
Kiovia, where he was oppoſed by Wiſloſlaus, bd al 


queſt of 


Hungary. 
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Boleſlaus, however, continued to advance; 


upon which, his force diſperſed themſelves for want of 
a leader. The inhabitants of the city of Kiovia now 
called to their aſſiftance Suantoſlaus and Wizevold two 
brothers of Wiſſeſlaus; but theſe princes acting the 
part of mediators, procured pardon for the inhabitants 
from Zaſlaus their natural ſovereign, With the ſame 
facility the two princes recovered all the other domi- 
nions belonging to Zaſlaus; only one city venturing to 
ſtand a ſiege, and that was ſoon reduced. But in the 
mean time the king of Hungary dying, a revolt en- 
ſued, and the two fons of Bela were on the point of 
being deprived of their paternal dominions. This 
Boleſlaus no ſooner heard, than he marched diectly 
into Hungary ; where by the bare terror of his name, 
he re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and confirmed the princes 
in the enjoyment of their kingdom. In the time that 
this was doing, Zaſlaus was again driven from his ter- 
ritories, all the conqueits that had been formerly made 
were loſt, and Suantoſlaus and Wſzevold more power- 
ful than ever. The king's vigour, however, ſoon diſ- 
concerted .all their meaſures. He ravaged all thoſe. 
territiories which compoſed the palatinates of Luſac 
and Chelm, reduced the ſtrong city of Wolyn, and 
tranſported the booty to Poland, The campaign was 
fiaiſhed by a battle with Wſzevold ; which proved ſo 
bloody, that though Boleſlaus was viRorious, his 
Mo army was weakened in ſuch a manner that he could 


Ii, but not purſue his conqueſts, In the winter he made nu- 


ery2tcs merous levies 55 and returning in the ſpring to Kiovia, 
5g reduced it, after ſeveral deſperate attacks, by famine.” 
Oa this occaſion, inftead of treating the inhabitants 
with cruelty, he commended their valour,. and ftrialy 
prohibited his troops from pillaging or inſulting them; 
diſtributing proviſions among them with the utmoſt 
liberality. 1 0 . 
This clemency procured the higheſt honour to the 
king of Poland, but his ſtay here produced a moſt 
terrible- diſaſter. Kiovia was the. moſt diffolute, as 
well as the richeſt city, in the north; the king, and all 
his ſoldiers gave themſelves up to the pleaſures of the 
place. Boleſlaus himſelf affected all the imperious 
tate of an eaſtern monarch, and contraRed an incli- 
nation for the groſſeſt debaucheries. The conſequence 
had almoſt proved fatal to Poland. The Hungarian 
ON and Ruſhan wars had continued for fever years, during 
eo All which time the king had never been at home ex- 
the Po. cepting once for the ſhort ſpace of three months. In 
"omen, the mean time the Poliſh women, exaſperated at hear- 
ing that their huſbands had neglected them and con- 
netted themſelves with the women of Kiovia, raiſed 
their ſaves to the beds of their maſters; and in ſhort 
the whole ſex conſpired in one general ſcheme of pro- 
ſtitution, in order to be revenged of the infidelity of 
their huſbands, excepting one fingle woman, namely, 
Margaret, the wiſe of count Nicholas of Demboilin, 
who preſerved her fidelity in ſpite of all ſolicitation. 
Advice of this ſtrange revolution was. ſoon received at 
iovia, Where it excited terrible commotions. The 
lvidiers blamed the king for their diſhonour ; forget- 
ling how much they had to accuſe their owu. conduct 
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"gland. had uſurped the ſovereingty, with a vaſt multitude of 
— forces. er, conti! : 
'S. vith and the Ruſſian prince being intimidated by the num- 
arpiiſing ber and good order of his enemies, deſerted his own 
ſucces. troops, and fled away privately with a ſlender retinue; 
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in giving their wives ſuch extreme provocation. 'The Poland. 

effect of theſe diſcontents was a general deſertion, and 

Boleſlaus ſaw himſelf ſuddenly left almoſt alone in 

the heart of Ruſſia; the ſoldiers having unanimouſly 

reſolved to return home to take vengeance of their 

wives and their gallants, 5 55 75 30 
A dreadful kind of war now enſued. The women A terrible 

knew that they were to expe no mercy from their civil war 

enraged huſbands, and therefore perſuaded their lovers enſues. 

to take arms in their defence, They themſelves fought 

by the ſide of their gallants with the utmoſt fury, and 

ſought out their huſbands in the heat of battle, in or- 

der to ſecure themſelves from all danger of puniſhment 

by their death. They were, however, on the point 

of being ſubdued, when Boleſlaus arrived with the 

few remaining Poles, but aſſiſted by a vaſt army of 

Ruſſians, with whom he intended to take equal ven- 

geance on the women, their gallants, and his own 

ſoldiers who had deferted him. This produced a 

carnage more dreadful than ever. The ſoldiers united 

with their former wives and their pallants againſt the 

common enemy, and fought againſt Boleſlaus and his 

Ruſſians with the fury of lions. At laſt, however, 

the fortune of the king prevailed ; the rebels were 

totally ſubdued, and the few who eſcaped the ſword + 

were tortured to death, or died in priſon. 2 
To add to the calamities of this unhappy kingdom, Reli = : 

the ſchiſms which for ſome time had prevailed in the conten- 

church of Rome found their way into Poland alſo; tions. 

and the animotity of parties became aggravated in 

proportion to the frivoloufneſs of their differences. By 

perverſe accident the matter came at laſt to be a con- 

tention for wealth and power between the king and 

clergy. This ſoon gave occaſion to bloodſhed ; and 

the biſhop of Cracow was maffacred in the cathedral, = 

while he was performing the duties of his office, 39\<ſtaus 

This and ſome other enormous crimes in a ſhort time the pope, 

brought on the molt fignal vengeance of-the clergy. aud the 

Gregory VII. the pope at that time, thundered out the whole king- 


| moſt dreadfu] anathemas againſt the king, releaſed his e | 


ſubjects from their allegiance, deprived. him of the terdict. 
titles of ſovereinty, and laid the kingdom under a 
general interdit, which the archbiſhop of Gneſna 

ſaw punctually enforced. To this terrible ſentence 
Boleſlaus in vain oppoſed his authority, and recalled 

the ſpirit which had formerly rendered him fo formid- 

able to the neighbouring ſtates. The minds of the 

people were- blinded by. ſuperſtition, ſo that they 

deemed it a leſs heinous crime to riſe in rebellion a- 

gainſt their ſovereign than to oppole the tyranny of 

the holy ſee. Confpiracies were daily formed againſt 

the perſon and government of Boleſlaus. The whole 
kingdom became a ſcene of confuſion, ſo that the king 

could no longer continue with ſafety in his own do- 
minions. He fled therefore with his ſon Mieczſlaus, 

and took refuge in Hungary; but here allo the holy 
vengeance df the clergy purſued him, nor did they 

ceaſe perſecuting him till he was brought to a miſerable. 1 5 
end. Authors differ widely with reſpect to the a 
ner of his death. Some ſay that he was murdered by diſtreſs and 


the clergy as he was hunting; others, that he killed death. 


himſelf in a fit of deſpair; and one author tells us, 
that be wandered about in tbe woods of Hungary, 
lived like a ſavage upon wild beafts, and was at lait 
killed and devoured by dogs. The greateſt number, 


how- 


— 


3 


depoſed by 
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Poland, however, tell us, that being driven from place to place 
by the perſecutions of the clergy, he was at laſt ob- 
liged to become a cook in a monaſtery at Carinthia, in 

238 which mean occupation he ended his days. 
The inter- The deſtruction of Boleſlaus was not ſufficient to 
— Ache Allay the papal reſentment, It extended to the whole 
expence of kingdom of Poland. Mieczſlaus, the fon of Boleſlaus, 
grievous Was not ſuffered to aſcend the throne ; and the king- 
impolitions. dom continued under the moſt ſevere interdict, which 

could be removed only by the force of gold, and the 
moſt abjeR conceſſions. Beſides the tax called Peter- 

pence, new impoſitions were added of the moſt oppreſ- 
five nature; till at length the pontiff, having ſatiated 

his avarice, and impoveriſhed the country, conſented 

that the brother of the deceaſed monarch ſhould be 
raiſed to the ſovereignty, but only with the title of 

duke. This prince, named Uladiſiaus, being of a 

Uladiſlanus meek diſpoſition, with little ambition, thought it his 
becomes ſo- duty to acquieſce implicitly in the will of the pope; 
th = and therefore accepted the terms offered, ſending at 
only the the ſame time an embafſy to Rome, earneſtly intreat- 
title of duke ing the removal of the interdict. The requeſt was 
granted; but all his endeavours to recover the regal 
dignity proved fruttleſs, the pope having, in conjunc- 

tion with the emperor of Germany, conferred that 

| honour on the duke of Bohemia. This was extremely 
mortifying to Uladiſſaus, but it was abſorbed in con- 
ſiderations of the utmoſt conſequence to himſelf and 

his dominions. Ruſſia took the opportunity of the 

late civil diſturbances to throw off the yoke; and this 

revolt drew after it the revolt of Pruſſia, Pomerania, 

and other provinces. The ſmaller provinces, however, 

were ſoon reduced; but the duke had no ſooner re- 

turned to Poland, than they again rebelled, and hid their 

families in impenetrable foreſs. Uladiſlaus marched 

againſt them with a conſiderable army; but was entirely 

defeated, and obliged to return back with diſgrace. 

Next year, however, he had better fortune; and, ha- 

ving led againſt them a more numerous army than 
before, they were content to ſubmit and deliver up the- 
ringleaders of the revolt to be puniſhed as the duke 
thought proper. SO | | 

No ſooner were the Pomeranians reduced, than civil 

diſſentions took place.  Sbigneus, the ſon of Uladi- 

flaus by a concubine, was placed at the head of an 

army by the diſcontented nobility, in order to ſubvert 

his father's. government, and diſpute the title of Bole- 

ſlaus, the legitimate ſon of Uladiſlaus, to the ſucceſſion. 
The war was terminated by the defeat and captivity of 
Sbigneus; who was at firſt confined, but afterwards 

relcaſed on condition that he ſhould join his father in 
puniſhing the palatine of Cracow. But before this 

could be done, the palatine found means to effect a re- 
conciliation with the duke; with which the young 

princes being diſpleaſed, a war took place between them 

and their father. The end of all was, that the pala- 

tine of Cracow was baniſhed, and the princes ſubmit- 

K ted; after which, Uladiſlaus, having chaſtiſed the Pruſ- 
Boleflaus Urſians and Pomeranians who had again revolted, died in 
divideckhis the year 1103, the 59th of his age. | 
dominions Uladiflaus was ſucceeded by his ſon Boleſlaus III. 


hctwixt 
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Ade ee Sbigneus and himſelf, The former being diſſatified with 


brother and his ſhare, raiſed cabals againſt his brother; but a civil 
aimiif, war was tor ſome time prevented by the good offices of 
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BY PRE 


| threatened the conqueſt of all Poland. Boleſlaus, being 


racy; but the plot being diſcovered, he was ſeized, ba- 


liged to abandon the enterpriſe, after having ſuſtained 


waſte all before him, when the ſuperior {kill of Bole- 


ane 4 Hole 1 | : 2 
who divided the dominions equally betwixt bis brother, ther than ſurrender when they were on the point of b 


ing delivered. All this was tranſacted with the ut- 
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the primate: but at laſt Sbigneus, having privately A;-. 
red-up the Bohemians, Fes rg and Morarians — 
his brother, made ſuch formidable preparations as A evil ws 
T. 
unprovided with forces to oppoſe ſuch a formidable 
power, had recourſe to the Ruſſians and Hungarians; 
who readily embraced: his cauſe, in'expeQation of turn. 
ing it to their own advantage. The event was, that Generoſi 
Sbigneus was entirely defeated ; and might eaſily have of Boleſlau 
been obliged to ſurrender himſelf at diſctetion, had Bole. and ingrati 
flaus generouſly left him in quiet poſſeſſion of the duchy dude of 


of Mazovia, in order to maintain himſelf ſuitably 0 deu. 


the digpity of his birth. This kindneſs the ungrate- 
ful Sbigneus repaid by entering into another conſpi- 


niſhed, and declared a traitor if ever he ſet foot again 
in Poland. Even this ſeverity did not produce the de- 
fired effect: Sbigneus perſuaded the Pomeranians to 
arm in his behalf; but he was defeated, taken priſon- 
er, and again baniſhed. ' Almoſt all the nobility ſo- 
licited the king to put ſuch an ungrateful- traitor to 
death; however, that generous prince could not think 
of polluting his hands with the death of his brother, 
notwithſtanding all he had yet done. Nay, he even 
took him back to Poland, and appointed him a main- 
tenance ſuitable to his rank: but he ſoon had reaſon FT 
to repent his kindneſs; for his unnatural brother in a Who ist 
ſhort time began to raiſe freſh diſturbances, in conſe- laſt put to 
quence of which he ſoon met with the death which he death. | 
deſerved. e r | 
Boleſlaus was ſcarce freed from the intrigues of his 
brother, when he found himſelf in greater danger than 
ever from the ambition of the emperor Henry IV. 
The emperor had attacked the king of Hungary, with 3 
whom Boleſlaus was in cloſe alliance, and from whom, 44 
he had received aſſiſtance when in great diſtreſs him - the emperer 
ſelf. The king of Poland determined to aſſiſt his Henry V. M 
friend; and therefore made a powerful diverſion in Bo- BR 
hemia, where he repeatedly defeated the Imperialiſts: 
upon which, the emperor collecting all his forces, ra- 
vaged Sileſia, and even entered Poland, where he laid 
ſiege tothe ſtrong town of Lubuſz; but was at laſt ob- 


much loſs. However, Henry was not diſcouraged, but 
penetrated ſtill farther into Poland, and was laying 


ſlaus compelled him to retire, after having almoſt de- 
ſtroyed his army with fatigue and famine, without once 
coming to action. Enraged at this diſappointment, 
Henry laid fiege to Glogaw, in hopes of drawing the 
Poles to an engagement before he ſhould be obliged 
to evacuate the country. The fortifications of the place 
were weak; but the ſpirit of the inhabitants ſupplied 
their deficiencies, and they gave the Imperialiſts a moſt 
unexpected and vigorous reception. At laſt, however, 
they were on the point of ſurrendering to ſuperior 
force; and actually agreed to give up the place, prow- 
ded they did not receive any ſuccours during that time. 
Boleſlaus determined, however, not to let ſuch a brave 
garriſon fall a ſacrifice to their loyalty ; and theretore | 
prevailed on the beſieged to break the capitulation ra- 


moſt ſecrecy; fo that the emperor advanced, without 


thoughts of meeting with any reſiſtance, to oe of 1 
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poland, ſeſſion of the city 3 but, being received by a furious 
— diſcharge of arrows and javelins, he was ſo mcenſed, 
that he reſolved to ſtorm the place, and give no quar- 
ter, On the approach of the army, the Imperialifts 
were aſtoniſhed to ſee not only the: breaches filled up, 
but new walls, ſecured by a wet ditch, reared behind 
the old, and erected — the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
by the induſtry of the beſieged. The attack, however, 
went on; but the inhabitants, animated by deſpair, 
defended themſelves with incredible valour, and at laſt 
obliged the I mperialiſts to break up the ſiege with pre- 
cipitation. Next day Boleſlaus arrived, and purſued 
the emperor with ſuch vigour, that he obliged him to 
fly with diſgrace into his own country. This ſoon 
brought on a peace, which was confirmed by a mar- 
% Triage between Boleſlaus and the emperor's filter. 
Nleflaus Hitherto the glory of Boleſlaus had equalled, or 
oughitin® even eclipſed, that of his nameſake and predeceſſor Bo- 
backen, ſeſſaus the Great; but about the year 1135 he was 


Who 1s 
vorſted. 


les by his 
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n eredu- a : | 
_ ge. dulity. He was impoſed upon by an artful ſtory patch- 
nerolity. 


brought into difficulties and diſgraces by his own cre- 


ed up by a certain Hungarian; who inſinuated himſelf 
ſo far into his affections, that he gave him the govern- 
ment of Wiflica, a ſtrong town on the river Nida. But 
the traitor gave up the place to the Ruſſians, who pil- 
laged and burnt it; carrying the inhabitants at the 
ſame time into ſlavery. Boleflaus was incenſed, and 
entered immediately upon a war with Ruſha, by which 
means he only heaped one calamity upon another. He 
received a deputation from the inhabitants of Halitz, 
to implore his aſſiſtance in favour of a young prince, 
who had been baniſhed into Poland. Boleſlaus march- 
ed to their relief with a choice body of troops; but as 
he was preparing to enter the town, he was attacked 


4 B® by the whole Ruſſian army, and, after a moſt violent 
with Wh conflict, entirely defeated. By this diſgrace the duke 
perro was ſo much afflited, that he died in a ſhort time, af- 


W. 


. 


„ ter having reigned 36 years. 
add. Boleſlaus, by his will, left his dominions equally di- 
vided among his four ſons. Uladiſlaus, the eldeſt, had 


on? the 


=... .; the provinces of Cracow, Sirad, Lencici, Silefia, and 


bl, Pomerania. Boleſlaus, the ſecond ſon, had for his ſhare 
the palatinates of Culm and Cujava, with the duchy of 
Mazovia. The palatinates of Kaleſzh and Poſnania, 
fell to Mieczſlaus, the third ſon; and to Henry, the 
fourth ſon, were aſſigned thoſe of Lublin and Sando- 
mir. Cafimir the youngeſt child, then an infant in the 
cradle, was entirely forgot, and no proviſion made for 
him. There have been but very few inſtances where 
dominions were thus divided, that the princes remain- 
ed ſatified with their reſpective ſhares; neither did the 
ſons of Boleſlaus long continue at peace with one an- 
other. By the will of the late duke, all the brothers 
were obliged to own the ſupremacy of Uladiſlaus, who 
was declared duke of all Poland: they were reſtrained 
from forming alliances, declaring war, or concluding 
peace, wichout his approbation: they were obliged to 
lake the field with certain number of troops, whenever 
the duke required it ; and they were forbid to meddle 
g Vith the guardianſhip of the infant prince Caſimir, his 
bil gr ecucation being left entirely to the ſovereign, 'The 
harmony of the princes was firſt diſturbed by the am- 
bition ot Chriſtina, the wife of Uladiſlaus, who formed 
2 ſcheme to. get poſſeſſion of all Poland, and deprive 


the younger children of the benefit of their father's 
vi. 1.x; | 2 | 


1 | 
will. Having obtained her huſband's concurrence, ſhe Poland, 
aſſembled the ſtates of Poland, and made a long ſpeech, 
ſhowing the dangers which might ariſe from a parti» 

tion of the ducal dominions among fo many; and con- 

cluded with attempting to ſhow the neceſlity of revoking 

the ratification of the late duke's will in order to en- 

ſure the obedience of the princes and the tranquillity 

of the republic. Many of the nobility expreſſed their - 
reſentment againſt this ſpeech, and fully refuted every 

article in it; but they were all afterwards gained over, 

or intimidated by Uladiſlaus; ſo that none appeared to 

take the part of the young princes except a noble Dane, 

who loſt his life for ſo doing. | 49 
ladiſlaus now having got the nobility on his fideg? adiflads 
firſt drove Boleſlaus out of his territories; next, he . 
marched againſt Henry, and diſpoſſeſſed him alſo, for- | 
cing both to take refuge with Mieezflave in Poſnania, 
where all the three brothers were beſieged. Several of 


the nobility interpoſed, and uſed all their influence to 


effect a reconciliation, but in vain ; for Uladiſlaus was 
as inexorable as if he had received an injury, and there- 
fore inſiſted that the beſieged princes ſhould ſurrender 


at diſcretion, and ſubmit to the will of the conqueror. 


Thus, driven to deſpair, the brothers ſallied out, and 
attacked the duke's army with fuch impetuoſity, that 
they obtained a complete victory, and took all his bag- 
gage and valuable effects. The brothers improved their 


victory, and laid ſiege to Cracow. The Ruſſians, who 


had aſſiſted Uladiſlaus at firſt, now. entirely abandoned 
him, and evacuated Poland, which obliged him to ſhut. 
himſelf up in Cracow ; but, finding the inhabitants 
little diſpoſed to fland a fiege, he retired into Germany 
in order to ſolicit aſſiſtance from his wife's friends. But 
here he found himſelf miſtaken, and that theſe friends 
were attached to him only in his proſperity; while in 
the mean time the city of Cracow ſurrendered, the un- And is 
fortunate Uladiſlaus was formally depoſed, and his bro- poſed. 
ther Boleſlaus raiſed to the ſupreme authority. 

The new duke began his adminiftration with an a& 
of generoſity to his brother, Uladiſlaus, to whom he 
gave the duchy of Sileſia, which thus was ſeparated 


de- 


from Poland, and has never fince been re-annexed to 


it, This had no other effect upon Uladiſlaus than the 
putting him in a condition to raiſe freſh diſturbances ; 
for he now found means to perſuade the emperor Con- 
rade to invade Poland: but Boleſlaus ſo haraſſed and 


fatigued his army by perpetual marches, ambuſcades, 


and ſkirmiſhes, that he was obliged in a ſhort time to 
return to his own country; and for {ome years Poland 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity, 

During this interval Henry entered on a cruſade 
and, though he loſt almoſt all his army in that enthu- 0 
fiaſtic undertaking, is celebrated by the ſuperſtitious 
writers of that age, as the bulwark of the church, and 
one of the preateſt Chriſtian heroes: however, in all 
probability, the reaſon of this extraordinary fame is, 
that he made large donations to the knights of St John 5 
of Jeruſalem, Soon after the return of Henry, Po. Poland in- 
land was invaded by the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, Jded Þy 
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who was perſuaded to this by the ſolicitations of Ula dns 


diſlaus and his wife Chriſtina. The number of the Im- 
perialiſts was ſo great, that Boleſlaus and his brothers 


did not think proper to oppoſe him in the field; they 
contented themſelves with cutting off the convoys, pla- 
cing ambuſcades, haraſſing them on their march, and 

35 U keep- 
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Poland. Keeping them in perpetual alarms by falſe attacks and 
— ſkirmiſhes. With this view the three brothers divided 
their forces, deſolated the country before the enemy, 

and burnt all the towns and cities which were in no 
condition to ſtand a ſiege. Thus the emperor, advan- 

cing into the heart of a deſolated country where he 

could not ſubſiſt, was at laſt reduced to ſuch a ſituation 

Who is oh- that he could neither go forward nor retreat, and was 


- Hyed to ſue obliged to folicit a conference with Boleſlaus. The lat- 


tor peace. ter was too prudent to irritate him by an unſeaſonable 
haughtineſs, and therefore went to the German camp 
attended only by his brothers and a ſlight guard, This 
inſtance of confidence was ſo agreeable to the emperor, 
that a treaty was ſoon agreed upon, which was con- 
firmed by a marriage between Adelaide, niece to the 
emperor, and Mieczſlaus duke of Poſnania. | 
| Boleſftaus having thus happily eſcaped from ſo great 
a danger, took it into his head to attempt the conqueſt 
of Pruſſia, for no other reaſon but becauſe the inhabi- 
rants were heathens. Having unexpectedly invaded 
the country with a very numerous army, he ſucceeded 
in his enterpriſe; great numbers of infidels were con- 
verted, and many churches ſet up : but no ſooner was 
Boleſlaus gone; than the inhabitants returned to their 
old religion. Upon this Boleſlaus again came againſt 
them with a formidable power ; but, being betrayed 
by ſome Pruſſians whom he had taken into his ſervice 
and raiſed to poſts of honour, his army was led into 
- defiles and almoſt entirely cut off, duke Henry was 
killed, and Boleflaus and Mieczſlaus eſcaped with 
great difficulty. | | : 5 
This misfortune was quickly followed by another; 
for now the children of Uladiſlaus laid claim to all the 
Poliſh dominions which had been poſſeſſed by their fa- 
ther, moſt of which had been beſtowed upon young 
A civil war, Caſimir. They were ſupported in their pretenſions by 
a great number of diſcontented Poles, and a confider- 
able body of German auxiliaries. Boleſlaus, find- 
ing himſelf unable to withſtand his enemies by force, 
had recourſe to negociation, by which means he gain- 
ed time to recruit his army and repair his loſſes. An 
aſſembly of the ſtates was held, before which the duke 
ſo fully refuted the claims of the children of Uladi- 
flaus, that it was almoſt unanimouſly voted that they 
had kindled an unjuſt war; and to take away every 
pretence for-renewing the civil diſcords of Poland, they 
\ were a ſecond time inveſted with the duchy of Sileſia, 
which for the preſent put an end to all diſputes. Af— 
ter this, Boleſlaus applied himſelf to promote, by all 
means, the happineſs of his ſubjeRs, till his death, 
which happened in the year 1174. | 
On the death of Boleſlaus, the ſtates raiſed his bro- 
ther Mieczſlaus to the ducal throne, on account of the 
great opinion they had of bim. But the moment that 
Mieczſlaus ceaſed to be a ſubject, he became a ty- 
rant, and a ſlave to almoſt every kind of vice; the 
: conſequence of which was, that in a very ſhort time 
( he was depoſed, and his brother Caſimir elected in his. 
8 ſtead. h ; 
Caſrmir, an Caſimir was a prince of the greateſt juſtice and be- 
excellent nevolence, inſomuch that he ſcrupled to accept of the 
rande. honour which the ſtates had conferred upon him, left 
it ſhould be a treſpaſs againſt the laws of equity. 
However, this ſcruple being ſoon got over, he ſet him- 
ſelf about the ſecuring peace and tranquillity in all 


parts of his dominions. He redreſſed all 
a hate exorbitant impoſts, and aſſembled a 
ra 


ſants from the tyranny of the nobility ; an affair of 


| ſuch conſequence, that the duke could not enter upon 


it by his own authority, even though ſupported 

clergy. Yet it proved leſs difficult thas bad 22 
gined, to perſuade the nobility to relinquiſh certain 
privileges extremely detrimental to natur 
They were influenced by the example of the 
ſovereign, and immediately granted all that he requi- 
red; and, to ſecure this declaration in favour of the 
peaſants, the archbiſhop of Gneſna thundered out ana. 
themas againſt thoſe who ſhould endeavour to regain 
the unjuſt privileges which they had now renounced ; 


and to give a ſtill greater weight to this deciſion, the 


acts of the diet were tranſmitted to Rome, where they 
were confirmed by the pope. 

But, though the nobility in general conſented to 
bave their power ſomewhat retrenched, it proved mat- 
ter of diſcontent to ſome, who, for this reaſon, imme- 
diately became the partiſans of the depoſed Mieczſlaus. 
This unfortunate prince was now reduced to ſuch in- 
digence, that he wrote an account of his ſituation to 
his brother Caſimir; which ſo much affected him, that 
in an aſſembly of the diet he propoſed to refign the ſo- 


vereignty in favour of his brother. To this the ſtates 
replied in the moſt peremptory manner: they deſired 


him never more to mention the ſubje& to them, Jeſt 


they ſhould be under the neceſſity of depoſing him and 
excluding his brother, who, they were determined, 
| ſhould never more have the dominion of Poland. Ca- 


ſimir, however, was ſo much concerned ft the account 
of his brother's misfortunes, that he tried every me- 


| thod to relieve ws and even connived at the arts 


iſcontented noblemen to reſtore 


practiſed by ſome 


him. By a very ſingular generoſity, he facilitated the 
reduction of Gneſna and Lower Poland, where Miecz- 


Naus might have lived in peace and ſplendor, had not 


his heart been ſo corrupted that it could not be ſub- 
dued by kindneſs. The conſequence was, that he uſed 


all his art to wreſt from his brother the whole of his 
dominions, and aQually conquered the provinces of 
Mazovia and Cujava ; but of theſe he was ſoon diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed, and only ſome places in Izower Poland were 
left him. After this he made another attempt, on oc- 
caſion of a report that Caſimir had been poiſoned in 


an expedition into Ruſſia, He ſurpriſed the city of 


Cracow :: but the citadel reſuſed to ſurrender, and his 
hopes were entirely blaſted by the return of Caſimir 
himſelf; who, with an unparallelled generofity and 
magnanimity, aſked peace of his brother whom he had 


laſt action of this amiable prince was the conque 
Ruſſia, which he effected rather by the reputation of 
his wiſdom and generoſity than by the force of his 
arms. Thoſe barbarians voluntarily ſubmitted to a 
prince ſo. famed for. his benevolence, juſtice, and hu- 
manity, Soon after his return he died at Cracow, la- 


mented as the beſt prince in every reſpect who had ever. 


filled the throne of Poland. . 


wg 


al right, | 


Ir virtuous 


Caſ mir left one ſon, named Lechus, an infant ; and | 
the ſtates, dreading the conſequences of a long mino- - 


rity, heſitated at appointing him ſovereign, conſider- 
ing how many compeiitors he mult neceſſarily goes 


— 
— 


grievances, Poland. 
- . * * ene - 
diet, in which it was propoſed to reſcue ee 
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bend. and how dubious it muſt be whether he might be fit 
for the ſovereignty after he had obtained it. At 

flaſt, however, Lechus was nominated, chiefly through 

55 {he intereſt he had obtained on account of the reputa- 
"ea tion of his father's virtues. The conſequence of his no- 
Lech and mination was preciſely what might have been expected. 
the depoſed Mieczſlaus formed an alliance againſt him with the 
Mieczilaus. dukes of Oppelen, Pomerania, and Breſlau; and ha- 
ving raiſed all the men in Lower Poland fit to bear 

arms, took the road to Cracow with a very numerous 

army. A bloody battle was fought on the banks of 

the river Mozgarva; in which both ſides were ſo much 
weakened, that they were unable to keep the field, and 
conſequently were forced to retire for ſome time in or- 


for action, and therefore had the advantage: however, 
he thought proper to employ artifice rather than open 


rupt the guardians of Lechus, he entered into a trea- 

ty with the ducheſs dowager his mother. To her he 
repreſented in the ſtrongeſt manner the miſeries which 

- would enſue from her refuſal of the conditions he pro- 
poſed. He ſtipulated to adopt Lechus and Conrade, 

her ſons, for his own; to ſurrender the province of 
Cujavia for their preſent ſupport; and to declare them 

heirs to all his dominions. The principal nobility op- 

iz poſed this accommodation, but it was accepted by the 
feczflans ducheſs in ſpite of all their remonſtrances ; and Miecz- 
rellored, ſlaus was once more put in poſſeſſion of the capital, af- 
ter having taken a ſolemn oath to execute punRually 

every article of the treaty. Te. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that a prince of ſuch a 
perfidious diſpoſition as Mieczſlaus would pay much 

regard to the obligations of a ſimple contract. It was 


ged to keep his oath than while it is neither ſafe nor 
beneficial to break it. Having therefore got all the 
power into his hands, he behaved in the very ſame 
manner as if no treaty with the ducheſs had ſubſiſted. 

The ducheſs, perceiving herſelf duped, formed a 
ſtrong party, and excited a general inſurrection. The 
rebellion could not be withſtood: Mieczſlaus was dri- 

ven out of Cracow, and on the point of being reduced 

to his former circumſtances, when he found means to 
produce a variance between the ducheſs and palatine of 
Cracow ; and thus once more turned the ſcale in his 

. favour. The forces of Mieczſlaus now became ſuperior, 
and he, in conſequence, regained poſſeſſion of Cracow, 

but did not long enjoy his proſperity, falling a victim 

to his intemperance ; ſo that Lechus was reſtored to 

the ſovereignty in the year 1206. 

Madre The government of Lechus was the moſt unfortu- 
he 'y nate of any of the ſovereigns of Poland. Ia his time 
es the Tartars made an irruption, and committed every 
where the moſt cruel ravages. At laſt they came to an 
enpapement-with the Poles, aſſiſted by the Ruſſians ; 


« complete victory. This incurſion, however, terwi— 
nated as precipitately as it commenced ; for, without 
any apparent reaſon, they retired, Juſt as the whole 
£102dom was ready to ſubmit ; but the devaſtations 
they had committed, produced a famine, which was 
ſoon ſollowed by a plague that depopulated one of the 
moi populous countries of the north. In this unhap- 
Ty Muation of affairs, death ended the misfortunes of 
| 1 
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der to repair their forces. Mieczſlaus was firſt ready- 


force; and therefore having attempted in vain to cor- 


a maxim with him, that a ſovereign is no longer obli- 


and, after an obſtinate and dreadful conflict, obtained 


2 1 
Lechus, who was murdered by his own ſubjects as he Poland. 
was bathing. A civil war took place after his death; ——— 
and the hiſtory for ſome time is ſo confuſed, that it is 

difficult to fay with certainty who was his ſucceſſor. 


During this unfortunate ſtate of the country, the Tar- 


tars made a ſecond irruption, laid all deſolate before 
them, and were advancing to the capital, when they 
were attacked and defeated with great ſlaughter by the 
palatine of Cracow with only a handful of men. The 
power of the enemy, however, was not broken by this LE 
victory ; for, next year, the Tartars returned, and 
committed ſuch barbarities as can ſcarce be imagined, 
Whole provinces were defeated, and every one of the 
inhabitants maſſacred. They were returning, laden 
with ſpoil, when the palatine fell upon them a ſecond 
time, but not with the ſame ſucceſs as before: for, af- 
ter an obſtinate engagement, he was defeated, and 
thus all Poland was laid open to the ravages of the 


' barbarians ; the nobility fled into Hungary, and the 


peaſants. ſought an aſylum among rocks and impene- 
trable foreſts. Cracow, being left entirely defenceleſs, 
was ſoon taken, pillaged, and burnt ; after which the 
barbarians, penetrating into Silefia and Moravia, deſo- 
lated theſe countries, deſtroying Breſlau and other ei- 
ties. Nor. did Hungary eſcape the fury of their barba- 
rity : the king gave battle to the Tartars, but was de- 
feated with vaſt laughter, and had the mortification to 
ſee his capital laid in aſhes, and above 100,000 of his 
ſubjects periſh by fire and ſword. The arms of the 
Tartars were invincible ; nothing could withſtand the 
prodigious number of forces which they brought in- 
to the field, and the fury with which they fought. 
They fixed their head-quarters on the frontiers of Hun- 
gary; and ſpread their devaſtations on every fide with 
a celerity and ſucceſs that threatened the deſtruction 
of the whole empire, as well as of the neighbouring 
kingdoms. + 

In this dreadful fituation was Poland, when Bole- 
ſlaus, ſurnamed the Cha/te, was raiſed to the ſove- 
reignty ; but this, ſo far from putting an end to the 
traubles, only ſuperadded a civil war to the reſt of the 
calamities. Boleſlaus was oppoſed by his uncle Con- 
rade the brother of Lechus, who was provoked at be- 


coming the ſubje& of his own nephew. Having af- 


ſembled a powerful army, he gained poſſeſſion of Cra- 
cow; aſſumed the title of ate of Poland; and might 
poſſibly have kept poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, had 
not his avarice and pride equally offended the nobility 
and peaſants. In conſequence of their diſcontents, 
they unanimouſly invited Boleſlaus, who had fled in- 


to Hungary, to come and head the inſurrection which 8 


now took place in every quarter. On his arrival, he Knights of 


was joy fully received into the capital: but Conrade the Teuto— 
ſtill headed a powerful party; and it is reported, that fig mw 
on this occaſion the knights of the Teutonic order into pg. 
were firſt called into Poland, to diſpute the pretenſions land. 
of Boleſlaus. All the endeavours of Conrade, however, 
proved unſucceſsful: he was defeated in two pitched 
battles, and forced to live in a private ſituation ; tho?” 
he never ceaſed to haraſs his nephew, and make freſh 
attempts to recover the crown. However, of the reign 
of Boleſlaus we have Intle account, except that he 
made a vow of perpetual continency, and impo- 
ſed the ſame on his wife; that he founded near 40 
monaſteries ; and that he died, after a long reign, in 

| "$5 V'3 1279) 
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Poland. 1279, after having adopted Lechus duke of Cujavia, 
and procured a confirmation of bis choice by the free 

election of the people. . 
I Thereign of this laſt prince was one continued ſcene 
% of foreign and domeſtic trouble. On his firſt acceſſion 
9 5 by he was attacked by the united forces of Ruſſia and Li- 
the Ruſ. thuania aſſiſted by the Tartars; whom, however, he 
ſians, Tar- had the good fortune to defeat in a pitched battle. By 
ters, and this victory the enemy were obliged to quit the king- 


1 dom; but Lechus was ſo much weakened, that civil 


diſſenſions took place immediately after. Theſe in- 


ithuanians, made a ſecod irruption into 
nd deſolated the country with the moſt ſa- 
vage barbarity. Their forces-were now rendered more 
ible than ever by their having along with them a 
vaſt number of large dogs trained to the art of war. 
Lechus, however, with an army much inferior, ob- 
tained a complete victory; the Poles being animated 
by deſpair, as perceiving, that, if they were conquer- 
ed, they muſt alſo be devoured. Soon after this, Le- 


chus died with the reputation of a warlike, wiſe, but 


unfortunate prince. As he died without iſſue, his 

crown was conteſted, a civil war again enſued; and 

the affairs of the ſtate continued in a very declin- 

ing way till the year 1296, when Premiſlaus, the duke 

at that time, reſumed the title of ng. However, 

they did not revive in any conſiderable degree till the 

year 1305, when Uladiſlaus Locticus, who had ſeized 

61 the throne in 1300, and afterwards been driven out, 
Vat with was again reſtorcd to it. The firſt tranſaction of his 


he Teuto. reign was a war with the Teutonic knights, who had 


nic Knights, uſurped the greater part of Pomerania during the late 


diſlurbances. They had been ſettled in the territory of 
Culm by Conrade, duke of Mazovia; but ſoon ex- 
. tended their dominion over the neighbouring provin— 
ces, and had even got poſſeſſion of the city of Dantzic, 
where they maſſacred a number of Pomeranian gentle- 
men in cold blood; which ſo much terrified the neigh- 
bouring towns. that they ſubmitted without a ſtroke. 
The knights were commanded by the Pope himſelf to 
renounce their conqueſts ; but they ſet at nought all 
his thunders, and even ſuffered themſelves to be ex- 
communicated rather than part with them. As ſoon as 
this happened, the king marched into the territories 
of the marquis of Brandenburg, becauſe he had pre- 
| tended to ſell a right to the Teutonic knights to thoſe 
countries, when he had none to them to himſelf. U- 
lädiſlaus next entered the territory of Culm, where he 
laid every thing waſte with fire and ſword ; and, be- 
ing oppoſed by the joint forces of the marquis, the 
knights, and the duke of Mazovia, he obtained a com- 
plete victory after a deſperate and bloody engagement. 
Without purſuing the blow, he returned to Poland, 
recruited his army, and being reinforced by a body of 


auxiliaries from Hungary and Lithuania, he diſperſed” 


the enemy's forces, and ravaged a ſecond time all the 


dominions of the Teutonic order, 

this advantage, he might eaſily hav 
whole order, or at leaſt reduced them ſo low, that the 
could never have occaſioned any more diſturbances in 
thexſtate ; but he ſuffered himſelf to be ſoothed and ca- 
. 6 the promiſes which they made without any 
deffgn of keeping them, and concluded a treaty un. 


der the mediation of the kings of Hungary and Bohe- 


mia. In a few months he was convinced of the per. 
fidy of the knights ; for they not only reſuſed to eva. 


cuate Pomerania as had been ſtipulated in the treaty, 


but endeavoured to extend their uſurpations, for which 
purpoſe they had aſſembled a very conliderable army, 
Uladiflaus enraged at their treachery, took the ficld a 
third time, and gave them battle with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that 4000 knights were left dead on the ſpot, and 


| 36,000 auxiliaries killed or taken priſoners. Vet, 


though the king had it once more in his power to de- 
ſtroy the whole Teutonic order, he ſatisfied himſelf 
with obtaining the territories which had occaſioned the 
war; after which he ſpent the remainder of his life in 
peace and tranquillity. | 
Uladiſlaus was ſucceeded by his ſon Caſimir III. 


ſurnamed the Great. He ſubdued the province called Ruſſia Ni 


Ruſſia Nigra in a ſingle, compaign, Next he turned gra con- 
his arms againſt Mazovia ; and with the utmoſt rapi- 


quered by 


dity over-ran the duchy, and annexed it as a province rg ny 


to the crown : after which, he applied himſelf to do- 
meſtic affairs, and was the firſt who introduced a 
written code of laws into Poland. He was the moſt 
impartial judge, the moſt rigid obſerver of juſtice, and 
the molt ſubmiſſive to the laws, of any potentate men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of Europe. The only vice with 
which he is charged is that of incontineney; but even 
this the clergy declared to be a venial fin, and amply 
compenſated by his other virtues, particularly the great 


liberality which he ſhewed to the clerical order. 


Caſimir was ſucceeded in 1370 by his nephew Lewis x; 


king of Hungary; but, as the Poles looked upon reign of 
him to be a foreign prince, they were not happy un- Lewis. 


der his adminiſtration. Indeed a coldneſs between this 
monarch and his people took place even before he al- 
cended the throne ; for in the pacta conventa, to which 
the Poliſh monarchs were obliged to ſwear, a great 
number of unuſual articles were inſerted. This pro - 
bably was the reaſon why he left Poland almoſt as 
ſoon æs his coronation was over, carrying with him the 
crown, ſceptre, globe, and ſword of ſtate, to prevent 
the Poles from electing another prince during his ab- 
ſence. He left the government in the hands of his 
mother Elizabeth ; and ſhe would have been agreeable 
to the people, had her capacity for government been 
equal to the taſk. At that time, however, the tate 
of Poland was too much diſtracted to be governed by 
a woman. The country was over-run with bold rob- 
bers and gangs of villains, who committed the moſt 
horrid diſorders; the kingdom was likewiſe invaded 
by the Lithuanians; the whole province of Ruſſia 
Nigra revolted ; and the kingdom was univerſally filled 
with diſſenſion. The Poles could not bear to fee their 
towns filled with Hungarian garriſons ; and therefore 
ſent a meſſage to the king, telling him that they 


thought be had been ſufficiently honovred in being 


elected king of Poland himſelf, without ſuffering the 
kingdom to be governed by a woman and his _ 
; EE | ga 


Had he improved Poland. 


e exterminated the —— || 
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| jan ſubjects. On this Lewis immediately raiſed a 
— e with a deſign fully to conquer the 
jrit of his ſubjeAs. His firſt operations were direc- 
ted againſt the Ruſſians ; whom he defeated, and a- 
ain reduced to ſubjection. Then he turned bis arms 
againſt the Lithuanians, drove them out of the king- 
dom, and re-eſtabliſhed public tranquillity. However, 
jnſtead of being ſatisfied with this, and removing the 
Hungarian garriſons, he introduced many more, and 
raiſed Hungarians to all the chief poſts of government. 
His credit and authority even went ſo far as to get a 
ſucceſſor nominated who was diſagreeable to the whole 
nation, namely Sigiſnund marquis of Brandenburg. 
After the death of Lewis, however, this election was 
ſet aſide ; and Hedwiga, daughter of Caſimir the Great, 
was proclaimed queen. | EE 5 
% This princeſs married Jagello duke of Lithuania, 
. the who was now converted to Chriſtianity, and baptized 
luke of Li: by the name of Nadiſſautr. In conſequence of this 
thuani2, marriage, the duchy of Lithuania, as well as the vaſt 
we provinces of Samogitia and Ruſſia Nigra, became an- 
| bobs, to- nexed to the crown of Poland. Such a formiè able 
geiber with acceſſion of power excited the jealouſy of the Teutonic 
Smog knights, who were ſenſible that Uladiſlaus was now 
— 44 bound to undertake the reduction of Pomerania, and 
Puland, revenge all the injuries which Poland had ſuſtained 
from them for a great number of years. From his 
firſt acceſſion therefore they conſidered this monarch 
as their greateſt enemy, and endeavoured to prevent 
his deſigns againſt them by effecting a revolution in 
Lithuania in favour of his brother Andrew. The 
proſpe& of ſucceſs was the greater here, as moſt of the 
nobility were diſcontented with the late alliance, and 
Uladiſlaus had propoſed to effect a revolution in re- 
ligion, which was highly diſagreeable. On a ſudden, 
therefore, two armies marched towards the frontiers of 
the duchy, which they as ſuddenly penetrated, laying 
waſte the whole country, and ſeizing upon ſome im- 
portant fortreſſes before the king of Poland had any 
notice of the matter. :As ſoon as he received advice 
of theſe ravages, Uladiflaus raiſed ſome forces with the 
utmoſt celerity, which he committed to the care of his 
brother Skirgello, who defeated the Teutonic knights, 
and ſoon obliged them to abandon all their conqueſts, 
In the mean time Uladiſlaus marched in perſon into 
the Higher Poland, which was ſubjected to a variety of 
petty tyrants, who opprefſed the people, and governed 
with intolerable deſpotiſm. The palatine of Poſnia 
in particular had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his rebellious 
practices; but he was completely defeated by Uladi- 
laus, and the whole country reduced to obedience, 
Having ſecured the tranquillity of Poland, Uladi- 
ſlaus viſited Lithuania, attended by a great number of 
the clergy, in order to convert his ſubjects. This 
be effected without great difficulty; but left the care 
of the dueby to his brother Skirgello, a man of a 
cruel, haughty, and debauched turn, and who im- 
mediately began to abuſe his power. With him the 
king ſent his couſin Vitowda, a prince of a generous, 
brave, and amiable diſpoſition, to be a check upon 
bis conduct; but the barbarity of Skirgello ſoon 
obliged this prince to take refuge among the Teutonic 
| Kniphts, who were now become the aſylum of the 
oppreſſed and diſcontented. For ſome time, however, 
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e did not aſſiſt the knights in their deſigns againſt 


P O L. 
his country; but having applied for protection to the Poland. 
king, and finding him remiſs in affording the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance, he at laſt joined in the ſchemes formed by 
the knights for the deſtruction of Poland. Entering 
Lithuania at the head of a numerous army, he took 
the capital, burnt part of it, and deſtroyed 14,000 
perſons in the flames, beſides a great number who 
were maſſacred in attempting to make their eſcape. 
The upper part of the city, however, was vigorouſly 
defended, ſo that the beſiegers were at laſt obliged to 
abandon all thoughts of making themſelves maſters of 


it, and to content themſelves with deſolating the adja- 
cent country, The next year Vitowda renewed. his 


attempts upon this city, but with the ſame ill ſucceſs : 
though he got poſſeſſion of ſome places of leſs note. 
As ſoon, however, as an opportunity offered, he came 
to an accommodation with the king, who beftowed on 
him the government of Lithuania, During the firlt 
years of his government, he beſtowed the moſt dili- 
gent attention upon domeſtic affairs, endeavouring to 
repair the calamities which the late wars had occaſion- 
ed; but his impetuous valour prompted him at laſt to 
engage in a war with Tamerlane the Great, after his 
victory over Bajazet the Turkiſh emperor. For ſome 
time before, Vitowda had been at war with the neigh- 
bouring Tartars, and had been conſtantly victorious, 
tranſporting whole hords of that barbarous people into 
Poland and Lithuania, where to this day they form 
a colony diftin& in manners and dreſs from the other 4 
inhabitants. Uladiſlaus, however, diſſuaded bim from errible 
attacking the whole ſtrength of the nation under ſuch battle with 
a celebrated commander as jerlane; but Vitowda the 'Cartars, 
was obſtinate: he encountered an army of 400,000 - 
Tartars under Ediga, Tamerlane's lieutenant, with 

only a tenth part of their number. The battle con- 

tinued for a-whole day ; but at laſt Vitowda was ſur- 


rounded by the numbers of his enemy, and in the ut- 


moſt danger of being cut in pieces. However, he 

broke his way through, with prodigious ſlaughter on 

both fides; and came off at laſt without a total defeat, 

having killed a number of the enemy equal to the 

whole of his own army. | | | . 

During the abſence of Vitowda, the Teutonic knights Wers with 

had penetrated into Lithuania, committing every the ir e 
where the moſt dreadful ravages. On his return hee es. 
attacked and defeated them, making an irruption into 

Livonia, to puniſh the inhabitants of that country for 

the aſſiſtance they had given to the Teutonic order. 

This was ſucceeded by a long ſeries of wars between 

Poland and Pruſſia, in which it became neceſſary for 
Uladiſlaus himſelf to take the field. The knights had 

now, one way or other, got poſſeſſion of Samogitia, 
Mazovia, Culm, Silefia, and Pomerania; fo that Ula- 

diſlaus reſolved to puniſh them before they became too 
powerful, With this view he aſſembled an army com- 

poſed of ſeveral different nations, with which he pe- 
netrated into Pruſſia, took ſeveral towns, and was ad- 


vancing to Marienburg the capital of Pomerania, 


when he was met by the army of the Pruſſian knights, 
who determined to hazard a battle, When the en- 
gagement began, the Poles were deſerted by all their 


auxiliaries, and obliged to ſtand the brunt of the battle 
by themſelves. The courage and conduct of their 


king, however, ſo animated them, that after a molt 


deſperate battle they obtained a complete victory; 
near 
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Poland. near 40, ooo of the enemy being killed in the field, 
and 30,000 taken priſoners. This terrible overthrow, 
however, was lefF fatal to the affairs of the Pruſſian 
knights than might have been expected; as Uladiſlaus 

did not improve his victory, and a peace was con- 

cluded upon ealier terms than his adverſaries had any 

reaſon to expect. — Some infraction of the treaty oc- 
calioned a renewal of hoſtilities; and Uladiſlaus was fo 

much elated with victory that he would hearken to 

no terms, by which means the enemy were driven to 

the deſperate reſolution of burying themſelves in the 


ruins of their capital. The ſiege was accordingly com- 


menced, and both fides behaved with the greateſt 


vigour ; but at laſt, through the good conduct and 


valour of the grand maſter of the knights name P/a- 


Sven, the Poliſh morarch found himſelf obliged to 


grant them an advantegeous peace, at a time when it 
was univerſally. expected that the whole order would 
have been exterminated. | 
Uladiſlaus V. died in 1435, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Uladiſlaus VI. at that time only nine years of 
age, He had ſcarce aſcended the throne when the 
kingdom was invaded by the Tartars, who defeated 
Buccarius the general of the Poliſh forces; and com- 
mitting every where dreadful ravages, returned to their 
own country loaden with booty. A few years after, 
the nation was involved in a war with Amurath the 
emperor of the Turks, who threatened to break into 
Hungary ; and it was thought by the diet to be good 
policy. to aſſiſt the Hungarians at this junQure, be- 
cCauſe it was impoſſible to know where the ſtorm might 
fall after Hungary was conquered. But before all 
things were prepared for the young king to take the 
field, a ſtrong body of auxiliaries were diſpatched un- 
der the celebrated John Hunniades vaivode of Tran- 
ſylvania, to oppoſe the Turks, and likewiſe to ſupport 
the election of Uladiſlaustothe crown of Hungary. This 
detachment ſurpriſed the Turkiſh army near the river 
Morava, and defeated Amurath with the loſs of 40,00 
men; after which Hunniades retook all the places which 
had been conquered by Amurath, the proud Sultan was 
forced to ſue for peace, and Uladiſſaus was raiſed without 
oppoſition to the crown of Hungary. A treaty was 
concluded, by which the Turks promiſed to relinguiſh 
their deſigns upon Hungary, to acknowledge the 
king's right to that crown, and to give up all their 
conquelts in Raſcia and Servia. This treaty was 
ſealed by mutual oaths : but Uladiſlaus broke it at the 


perſuaſion of the Pope's legate ; who infiſted, that 


now was the time for humbling the power of the infi- 
dels; and produced a ſpecial] commiſſion from the 


68 pope, abſolving him from the oath he had taken at 


the late treaty. The conſequence of this pertidy was, 
that Uladiſlaus was entirely defeated and killed at Var— 
na, end the greatelt part of his army cut in pieces, 
Ulid:flaus VI. was ſucceeded by Caſimir III. in 
whole reign the Teutonic knights were ſubdued, and 
69 obliced to yield up the territories of Culm, Michlow, 


fladiflans 
defeated 


Teutoni | 
5 and the whole duchy of Pomerania, togetber with the 
ſubdued. towns of Elbing, Mariemburg, Talkmith, Schut, and 


Chriltburgh, to the crown of Poland. On the other 
hand, the king reftored to them all the other conqueſts 
he had made in Pruſſia, granted a ſeat in the Poliſh 


ſenate to the grand-maſter, and endowed him with 


other privileges, on condition that, ſix months after 
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. hoſpodar of Moldavia; as thinking that this Province 
would make a convenient barrier to the Poliſh domi- 


reign of Caſimir III. the deputies of the provinces 


which in our days is ſpoken as vernacular by every Po- 
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his acceſſion, he ſhould do homage for Pruſſia po 

take an oath of fidelity to the kiog 04 republic. ö . 
This ſucceſs raiſed the ſpirits of the Poliſh nation 

which had drooped ever fince the battle of Varna, The 

diet did not, however, think proper to renew the war 

againſt the Turks, but took under their protection the 


— 


nions on one fide, The requeſt of the prince who 
aſked this protection was therefore readily granted, 
an oath of fidelity exacted from him and the inhabitants, 
and a tribute required ; regular payment of which 
was made for a great number of years afterwards, 3 
About this time alſo the crown of Bohemia beco- "OF of 
ming vacant, the people were extremely deſirous of Bohemia 
being governed by one of the princes of Poland; upon *"* Hun. 
which, the barons were induced to beſtow the crown of Fry [ 
upon Uladiſlaus, eldeſt ſon to Caſimir, in oppoſition 1 
to the intrigues of the king of Hungary. Not ſatis- 
fied with this acquiſition, Uladiſlaus took advantage 
of the diſſenſions in Hungary, in order to unite that 
crown to his own : and this he alſo effected; by which 
means his power was greatly augmented, though not 
the felicity of his people. So many foreign expedi- 
tions had exhauſted the treaſury, and oppreſſed the 
peaſants with taxes ; the gentry were greatly dimi- 
niſhed by a number of bloody engagements ; apricul- 
ture was neglected, and the country almoſt depopula- 
ted. Before a proper remedy could be applied for 
theſe evils, Cafimir died in 1492; much more admi- 
red, than beloved or regretted, by his ſubjects, It is 
related by the hiſtorians of this period, that in the 


firtt appeared at the diet, and aſſumed to themſelves 
the legiſlative power; all laws before this time having 
been framed by the king in conjunction with the ſe- 
nate. It is obferved alſo, that before Caſimir's time, 
the Latin language was underſtood only by the clergy 
of Poland; in proof of which, it is alleged, that at an 
interview between this prince and the king of Sweden 
at Dantzick, his Poliſh majeſty was forced to make 
uſe of the aſſiſtance of a monk to interpret between 
him and the Swediſh monarch. Caſimir, aſhamed of 
the ignorance ſhown by himſelf and court, publiſhed 
an edict, enjoining the diligent ſtudy of the Latin, 


liſh gentleman, though very unclaſſically. 

Daring the ſucceeding reigns of John, Albert, and 
Alexander, the Poliſh affairs fell into decline; the 
kingdom being harraſſed by continual wars with the 
Turks and Fartars. However, they were retrieved 
by Sigiſmund I, who aſcended the throne in 1507- 
This monarch, having reformed ſome internal abuſcs, Exploits of I 
next ſet about rendering the kingdom as formidable as it 3 1 
had formerly been. He firſt quelled a rebellion which 3 
broke out in Lithuania; after which, be drove the 
Walachians and Moldavians out of Ruſſia Nigra, and 
defeated the Ruſſians in a pitched battle, with the lots 
of 30,000 men. In this engagement he was obliged 
to cauſe his cavalry ſwim acroſs the Boriſthenes to be- 
gin the attack, while a bridge was preparlug for the 
infantry. Theſe orders were executed with altonilh- 
ing celerity, notwithſtanding the rapidity of the ſtream, 
the ſteepneſs of the banks, and the enemy's oppolition. 


The onſet was led by the Lithuanians, Who were di- 
- rected 
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ed to retreat gradually, with a view of drawin 

— 3 Sn dene of the cannon. This the Ruf: 
Gans miſtook for a real flight; and as they were pur- 
ſuing with eagerneſs, Sigiſmund opened his line tothe 
right and left, pouring in grape-ſhot from the artillery 
with dreadful ſucceſs. The Ruſſian general, and ſe- 
veral noblemen of the firſt diſtinQion, were taken pri— 
ſoners, while the whole loſs of the royal army did not 
amount to 300 men. is 

After this complete victory, the king turned his 
arms againſt the Teutonic knights, who had elected 
the marquis of Brandenburgh their grand-maſter; and 
this prince not only refuſed to acknowledge the ſove - 
reignty of the crown of Poland, but even invaded the 
Poliſh territories. Sigiſmund marched againſt him, 
and gained poſſeſſion of ſeveral Important places in 
Brandenburgh ; but as he was purſuing his conqueſts, 
the marquis was reinforced by 14,000 Germans, led 
by the duke of Schonenburg, who ventured to Jay 
gege to Dantzic, after having ravaged all the neigh- 
bouring country. The Dantzickers, however, de- 
fended themſelves with ſo much ſpirit, that the beſie- 
gers were ſoon obliged to relinquiſh their enterpriſe. 
In their retreat they were attacked by a ſtrong detach- 
ment of Poliſh cavalry, who made prodigions havock, 
and compelled the wretched remains to take ſhelter in 
Pomerania, where they were inhumanely butchered by 
the peaſants. Soon after this the marquis was obli- 
ged to ſubmit to the clemency of the conqueror ; from 
whom, however; he obtained better conditions than 
could have been expected, or indeed than he would 
have got, had he not abandoned the intereſt of the 
Teutonic order, and refigned the dignity of grand- 
maſter. In order to ſecure him in his intereſt, there- 
fore, Sigiſmund granted him half the province of 
Pruſſia as a ſecular duke, and dependent on the crown 
of Poland ; by which means he entirely deprived that 
order of the beſt part of their dominions, and put it 
quite out of their power to diſturb the tranquillity 

of Poland any more. | 

The power of Sigiſmund had now excited the jea- 
iculy of the Houſe of Auſtria; for which reaſon they 
took every method in their power to ſtir up enemies 
againſt him. By their means, the Ruſſians, Molda- 
vians, and Tartars, were all excited to fall upon the 
Poliſh territories at once. The vaivode of Walachia, 
with zo, ooo men, made an irruption into the ſmall 
province -of Pokatior, but was entirely defeated by 
count Taro at the head of no more than 6000. This 


commander, who poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome eminences 
on the Hanks of the enemy. On theſe he erected bat- 
ceries ; which played with ſuch fury, as ſoon put their 
ranks in diſorder : upon which the Poles attacked them 


of 10,000 killed or taken.. The count having then 
2vgmented his army with a ftrong body of Lithua- 
mäns, attacked the Muſcovites- and Tartars, drove 
them entirely out of the duchy, purſued them into 
Ruſſia, reduced ſeveral towns, and at laſt laid ſiege 


gent, together with ſome of the beſt troops of Ruſſia, 
were incloſed. The garriſon made a gallant defence ; 
2nd the fortifications were compoled of beams joined 


together, and ſupported. by a bulwark of earth, upon 
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vitory is wholly aſcribed to the good conduct of the 


word in band, and entirely diſperſed them with theloſs: 


to the ſtrong fortreſs of Straradub ; in which the re- 


FO L 
which the cannon-ſhot made no impreflion : but the Poland. 
count contrived a method of ſetting the wood on fire; — 
by which means the regent and nobility were obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, and Taro carried off up- 
wards of 60,000 priſoners, with an immenſe booty. 

In the reign of Sigiſmund, we may look upon the 
kingdom of Poland to have been at its greateſt pitch 
of glory. "This monarch poſſeſſed, in his own perſon, 
the republic of Poland, the great duchies of Lithua- 
nia, Smolenſko, and Saveria, befides vaſt territories 
lying beyond the Euxine and Baltic; while his ne- 
phew Lewis poſſeſſed the kingdoms of Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Sileſia. But this glory received a ſudden 
check in 1548, by the defeat and death of Lewis, 
who periſhed in a battle fought with Solyman the 
Great, emperor of the Turks. The daughter of this 
prince married Ferdinand of Auſtria ; whereby the 
dominions of Hungary, Bohemia, and Sileſia, be- 
came inſeparably connected with the hereditary domi- 
nions of the Auſtrian family. This misfortune is 
thought to have haſtened the death of Sigiſmund ; tho? 
being then in his 84th year, he could not have lived 
long by the ordinary courſe of nature. He did not, 
however, ſurvive the news many months, but died of 
a lingering diſorder, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of the completeſt general, the ableſt politician, the 
beſt prince, and the ſtrongeſt man, in the north; of 
which laſt, indeed, ſome inſtances are related by hi- 
ſtorians, that are almoſt incredible. 52 

Sigiſmund Auguſtus, who ſucceeded his father Si. Sigiſmund 
giſmund J. proved alſo a very great and happy prince. any N 
At that time the moſt violent and bloody wars were ,\1.... $ 
carrying on in Germany, and indeed through other prince. 
parts of Europe, on account of religion; but Sigiſ= 
mund wiſely avoided interfering in theſe: diſputes. He 
would not admit into his dominions any of thoſe di- 
vines who were taxed with holding heterodox opinions, 
nor even allow his people the liberty of correſponding 
with them; yet he never perſecuted, or employed any 


other means for tlie preſervation of the ſtate than thoſe 


of a well-conducted and regular policy. Inſtead of diſ- 
puting with his ſubjcas about ſpeculative opinions, Si- 
giſmund applied himſelf diligently to the reforming of 
abuſes, enforcing the laws, enriching the treaſury, pro- 
moting induftry, and redeeming the crown-lands where 
the titles of the poſſeſſors appeared illegal. Out of the 
revenue recovered in this mariner he maintained a for- 
midable ſtanding army, without Jaying any additional 
tax upon the ſubjects; and though he preferred peace 
to war, he was always able to puniſh thoſe that offer- . 
ed indignities to his crown or perſon. His knowledge War wit" 
in the art of war was ſoon tried in a conteſt with the Ruſſia, 
Ruſſians, who had made an irruption into Livonia, en- 
couraged by the diſputes which had ſubſiſted between 
the Teutonic knights and the archbiſhop of Riga, con- 
ſin to Sigiſmund. The province was at that time di- 
vided between: the knights and the prelate; and the 
Ruſſians, under pretence of aſſiſting the former, had 
ſeized great part of the dominions of latter. The arch- 
biſhop had recourſe to his kinſman the king of Poland; 
who, after fruitleſs efforts to accommodate matters, 
marched towards the frontiers of Livonia with an army 
of 100,000 men. 'The knights were by no means able. 
to reſiſt ſuch a formidable power; and therefore, deſert - 
ing. their late allics, put themſelves under the protec- 

tion 
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Poland. tion of the king of Poland. The czar, John Baſilides, 

though deſerted by the knights, did not loſe his cou- 

rage; nay, he even inſolently refuſed to return any an- 

ſwer to the propoſals of peace made by Sigiſmund. 

His army conſiſted of 300, ooo men, with whom he 

imagined himſelf able to reduce all Livonia, in ſpite 

of the utmoſt efforts of the king of Poland; however, 

having met with ſome checks on that quarter, he di- 

realy invaded Poland with his whole army. At firlt 

he carried every thing before him; but the Poles ſoon 

made a vigorous oppoſition. Yet the Ruſhans, though 

every where defeated, ſtill continued their incurfions, 

which Sigiſmund at laſt revenged by invading Ruſſia 

in his turn, Theſe mutual deſolations and ravages at 

laſt made both parties defirous of peace, and a truce 

74 for three years was agreed on; during the continuance 

Extinction of which the king of Poland died, and with him was 

py 1 1 extinguiſhed the houſe of Jagello, which had governed 

gello. | 

Poland for near 200 years. 

On the death of Sigiſmund, Poland became a prey 
to inteſtine diviſions; and a vaſt number of intrigues 
were ſet on foot at the courts of Vienna, France, Sax- 
ony, Sweden, and Brandenburgh; each endeavouring 

5; to eſtabliſh a prince of their own nation on the throne 
Diſtracted of Poland. The conſequence of all this was, that the 
ſtate of Po- kingdom became one univerſal ſcene of corruption, 
— 5 faction, and confuſion; the members of the diet con- 

{ulted only their own intereſt, and were ready on every 
occaſion to ſell themſelves to the beſt bidder. The 
Proteſtants had by this time got a conſiderable footing 
io the kingdom, and thus religions diſputes were in- 
termingled with political ones. One good effect, how- 
ever, flowed from this confuſion: for a law was paſſed, 
by which it was enacted, that no difference in religious 
opinions ſhould make any contention among the ſub- 
jeQs of the kingdom; and that all the Poles, without 
diſcrimination, ſhould be capable of holding public of- 
tices and truſts under the government; and it was alſo 
_ reſolved, that the future king ſhould ſwear expreſsly to 
cultivate the internal tranquillity of the realm, and che- 
riſh, without diſtinction, their ſubjects of all perſua- 


ſions. | 


attempting to ſupport their own intereſt in the beſt 
manner they could, John Craſoſki, a Poliſh gentleman 
of great merit, but diminutive ſtature, had juſt returned 
from France, whither he had travelled for 1mprove- 
ment. His humour, wit, and diverting ſize, had ren- 
dere:l him univerſally agreeable at the court of France, 
and in a particular manner engaged the eſteem of Ca- 
therine de Medicis, which the little Pole had the ad- 
dreſs to make uſe of for his own advantage. He owed 
many obligations to the duke of Anjou; whom, out of 

yratitude, he repreſented in ſuch favourable terms, that 

the Poles began to entertain thoughts of making him 

their king. Theſe ſentiments were confirmed and en- 

couraged by Crafoſki, who returned into France by 
| order of ſeveral leading men in Poland, and acquainted 
18 the king and queen Catharine, that nothing was want- 
4 ing beſides the formality of an embaſſy to procure the 
crown for the duke of Anjou, almoſt without oppoſi— 
1 | = tion, Charles IX. king of France at that time, alſo 
promoted the ſcheme, being jealous of the duke of An- 
jou's popularity, and willing to have him removed to 
| as great a diſtance as poſſible, Accordingly the par- 


I 


French in Cracow would have been maſſacred if the 


While the candidates for the throne were ſeverally | 
ry, however, had foreſeen the conſequences of his flight, 


parties were now reduced to twoz one who ſupported 


PQ: © 
ties came to an agreement; and it was ſtipulated that pa 
the duke of Anjou ſhould maintain the on, — — 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom of Poland, and of the 76 
grand duchy of Lithuania; that he ſhould tranſport all Duke of 
his effects and annual revenues in France into Poland; — 
that the French monarch ſhould pay the late king Si. Poland. i 
giſmund's debts; that he ſhould maintain 100 young | 
Poliſh gentlemen at his court, and 50 in other places; 
that he ſhould ſend a fleet to the Baltic, to affift Pa. 
land againſt the Ruſſians; and laſtly, that Henry ſhould 
marry the princeſs Anne, ſiſter to the late king Sigif- 
mund; but this article Henry would not ratify till his 
return to Poland. L 

Every thing being thus ſettled, the young king quit. 
ted France, teins by a ſplendid erm — 
accompanied by the queen- mother as far as Lorrain, 
He was received by his ſubjects on the frontiers of Po- 
land, and conducted to Cracow, where he was ſoon af. 
ter crowned. The affections of the Poles were ſoon 
engaged by the youth and accompliſhments of Henry; 
but ſcarce was he ſeated on the throne, when, by the 
death of Charles IX. he became heir to the crown of 
France. Of this he was informed by repeated meſ- 
ſages from queen Catharine ; he repented his having 
accepted the crown of Poland, and reſolved to leave it „ 
for that of France. But being ſenſible that the Poles Runs away 
would"oppoſe his departure, he kept his intentions ſe- from lis 
cret, and watched an opportunity of ſtealing out of the ©2890. 
palace in diſguiſe in the night-time. The Poles, as 
might well have been expected, were irritated at being 
thus abandoned, from the mere motive of intereſt, by 
a prince whom they had loved and honoured ſo much. 
Parties were diſpatched after him by different roads ; 
and Zamoſki, a nobleman who headed one of theſe 
parties, overtook him ſome leagues diftant from Cra- 
cow. All the prayers and tears of that nobleman, how- 
ever, could not prevail on Henry to return; he rode 
poſt to Vienna, and then paſſed into France by the way 
of Italy. _ : 

In the mean time the Poles were ſo much exaſpera- 
ted againſt Henry and his whole nation, that all the 


magiſtrates had not placed guards in the ſtreets. Hen- 


and therefore endeavoured to apologiſe for his beha- 
viour. One Danzai undertook his cauſe in full ſenate; 
and with great eloquence explained the king's motives 
for his abrupt departure. Henry alſo wrote to the 
chief nobility and clergy with his own hand. But no- 
thing could ſatisfy the Poles; who now acquainted 
their king, that if he did not immediately return, they 
would be obliged to diveſt him of the royal dignity, 
and to chooſe another ſovereign. Henry began to ex- 
cuſe himſelf on account of the wars in which he was 
engaged, and promiſed to ſend men of unexceptionable 
integrity to govern Poland till he ſhould return: but 5 a 
no excuſes could be accepted; and, on the 15th of July rs on 1 
1575, he was ſolemnly diveſted of the regal dignity in“ 
full diet, and the throne declared vacant. | 
After the depoſition of Henry, the commotions and 
factions again took place. However, the contending 


the intereſt of Maximilian emperor of Germany; the 
other, who were for cleQing the princeſs Anne, and 


marrying her to Stephen Batori prince of Tran!y w 
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und. nia. The latter prevailed through the N of one 
ou. entleman, who, in imitation of the power aſſumed by 


19 the Roman tribunes, ſtood up 1n the full ſenate, and 
define oppoſed the proclamation of Maximilian, declaring 
h 
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tion of affairs, it was obvious that ſtrength and cele- 
rity muſt determine which eleQion was legitimate: 
both parties wrote to the princes whoſe cauſe they had 
eſpouſed, intreating them to come with all poſſible ex- 

-dition to take poſſcſſion of the throne. Batori pro- 
ved the more alert; for while Maximilian was diſputing 
about certain conditions which the Poles required for 
the ſecurity of their privileges, he entered Poland, mar- 
ried the princeſs, and was crowned on the 1ſt of May 
9o 1570, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Js except by the inhabitants of Dantzick. Theſe ad- 
| hered to the intereſt of Maximilian even after he was 
dead, and had the preſumption to demand from the 
king an oath acknowledging their abſolute freedom 
and independence. Batori referred them to the ſenate, 
declaring that he had no nght to give up the privileges 
of the republic; but admoniſhed the citizens to avoid 
all occaſion of a civil war, which muſt neceſſarily termi- 
nate in their diſadvantage. But the obſtinate citizens, 
conſtruing the king's lenity into fear, ſhut the gates 
againſt the ambaſſador, ſeized upon the fortreſs of 
Grebin, and publiſhed a manifeſto reſembing a libel 
upon the king and the republic. The king, incenſed 
at theſe proceedings, marched againſt Grebin, re- 
took the caſtle, and ravaged certain territories be- 
longing to the Dantzickers; who retaliated by burning 
to the ground a monaſtery named Oliva, to prevent 
the Poles from taking poſſeſſion of ſo important a 
lituation. | 5 
Notwithſtanding theſe outrages, Batori renewed 
his overtures for an accommodation: but the Dant- 
2ickers were deaf to theſe falutary propoſals; ſo that 
he was obliged to declare them rebels, and ſend a- 
gainſt them a body of troops under one Zberowſki. 
As the number of the Poliſh army, however, was 
not confiderable, the Dantzickers marched out to give 
him battle. They were aſſiſted by a corps of Ger- 
mans, and a reſolution was formed of attacking the 
Poles in their camp by ſurprize ; but the proj ect was 
diſconcerted by a ſudden ſtorm accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning, which ſpread a panic 
through the army, as if it had been a judgment from 
| heaven, and obliged the commander, John de Collen, 
to retire into the city,—-In a ſhort time, however, 
they recovered their ſpirits, and came to an action with 
the Poles ; but were defeated with the loſs of 8000 
men killed on the ſpot, a great many taken priſoners, 
and the loſe of ſeveral pieces cannon. But this check, 
inſtead abating the courage of the Dantzickers, only 
ammated them the more, and they reſolved to hold 
ali out to the Jaſt extremity. In the mean time the Czar of 
%, Muſcovy, thinking the prefent opportunity favourable 
for extending his dominions, laid fiege to Revel; but, 
not being able to make himſelf maſter of that place, 
be was obliged to content himſelf with ravaging Li- 
*onta, which he did in a dreadful manner. This did 
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in ſeveral of which he defeated the Poles: but hap- Poland. 


I tori choten hat his election was violent and illegal. In this ſitua- 


| pinzic te- "No oppoſition was made to the authority of Batori 
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pening at laſt to be killed, nobody was found capable 
of ſupplying his place, and the citizens were at laſt 5 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion; though not till they Dantzic ſub- 
had obtained a promiſe from the elector of Saxony mite. 

and landgrave of Heſſe of interpoſing as mediators ' 

in their behalf. The only terms which the king de- 

manded of them were, that they ſhould aſk his pardon, 

diſmiſs their troops, and rebuild the monaſtery of 

Oliva which they had deſtroyed ; while his majeſty, 

on tbe other hand, confirmed all their grivileges, and 

granted them full liberty of adhereing to the confeſſion 

of Augſborg, for which they had for ſome time been 

ſtrenuous advocates. 1 93 


The war with Dantzick was no, ſooner ended, than 4 1 
the king directed his whole ſtrength againft the czar ſians. 
of Muſcovy, who had made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
important cities in Livonia, The czar behaved every 
where with the greateſt cruelty, ſlaughtering all without 
diſtinction who were able to bear arms, and abandon- 
ing the women and children to the ſhocking brutality 
of the Tartars who ſerved in his army. Such was the 
horror inſpired by the perfidy and cruelty of the czar's 
conduct, that the inhabitants of Wender choſe rather 
to bury themſelves in the ruins of their town, than to 
ſubmit to ſuch an inhuman enemy. For a conſiderabſe 
time the Ruſſians were allowed to proceed in this man- 
ner, till the whole province of Livonia, excepting Riga 

and Revel, had ſuffered the barbarities of this inſulting 
conqueror; but at laſt, in 1578, a body of forces wat 
diſpatched into the province, the towns of Wender 
and Duanenburg were ſupriſed, and au army ſent by the 
czar to furpriſe the former was defeated. 2 

At this time the Muſcovites were not the only ene- 
mies who oppoſed the king of Poland, and oppreſſed 
Livonia, That unhappy province was alſo invaded by 
the Swedes, who profeſſed themſelves to be enemies 
equally to both parties, and who were ſcarce inferior 
in cruelty to the Ruſſians themſelves. The king, how- 
ever, was not daunted by the number of his adverſa- 
ries ; but having made great preparations, and called 


to his aſſiſtance Chriſtopher prince of Tranſylvania, 


with all the ſtanding forces of that country, he took 


the field in perſon againſt the Muſcovites, and laid g, 
fiege to Polocz, a town of great importance ſituated Siege of Po- 


on the river Dwina, The Ruſſians no ſooner heard locz- 
of the approach of the Poliſh army, than they reſol- 
ved to put all the citizens to death, thinking by this 
means to ſtrike terror into the enemy. When Batori 
came near the town, the moſt ſhocking ſpectacle pre- 
ſented itſelf ; the river appeared dyed with blood, and 
a valt number of human bodies faſtened to planks, 
and terribly mangled, were carried down its ſtream. 
This barbarity, inſtead of intimidating the Poles, ir- 
ritated them to ſuch a degree, that nothing could re- 
ſiſt them. Finding that their cannon made little im- 
preſſion upon the walls of the city, which were con- 
{tructed of wood, they advanced to the affault with 
burning torches in their hands; and would ſoon have 
reduced the fortifications to aſhes, had not a violent 
ſtorm of rain prevented them. The deſign, however, 
was put in execution as ſoon as the rain ſlackened; 
and the barbarous Ruſſians were obliged to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. It reflects the higheſt honour on Ba- 
tori, that, notwithſtanding the dreadful inſtances of 
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Poland. cruelty which he had before his eyes, he would not 
_ ſuffer his ſoldiers to retaliate. Indeed the cruelties 

85 committed by the Ruſſians on this occaſion, ſeem al- 
Monfirons Moſt to have authoriſed any revenge that could poſ- 
barbarities fibly have been taken. A number of Germans were 
committed found in the city, ſome expiring under the molt dread- 
3 wut ful tortures, and others dead of pains which nature 
city, "could no longer ſupport. Several of the officers had 
been dipped in cauldrons of boiling oil, with a cord 

drawn under the ſkin of the umbilical region, which 
faſtened their hands behind; in which fituation their 
eyes had been torn out from their ſockets, or burnt 
with red-hot irons, and their faces otherwiſe terribly 
mangled. The disfigured carcaſes, indeed, plainly 
ſhowed the barbarous treatment they had met with ; 
and the dreadful tale was confirmed by the teſtimony 


of the few who ſurvived. The Poliſh ſoldiers were 


exaſperated almoſt to madneſs ; ſo that ſcarce all the 
authority of Batori could reſtrain them from cutting 
in pieces the wretches who had been the authors of 
ſuch a dreadful tragedy. | 5 
After the reduction of Polocz, Batori continued the 
war with great ſucceſs. Two detachments from the 
army penetrated the enemy's country by different 
roads, wafled all before them to the gates of Smolen- 
| ſko, and returned with the ſpoils of 2000 villages 
which they had pillaged and deſtroyed. In the mean 
time the Swedes and Poles thought proper to come to 
an accommodation: and though Jobn king of Sweden 


36 
Ruſſia rava- 
ged by Ba- 
tori, 


was at that time prevented from bearing his ſhare of 


the war, yet Batori reduced ſuch a number of cities, 
8 and committed ſuch devaſtations in the Ruſſian terri- 
The Czar 
ſues for 


Peace. which he obtained, on condition of relinquiſhing Li- 


wonia, after having thrown away the lives of more 
than 400,000 of his ſubjects in attempting to con- 
quer it. | | 
*  Batori, being thus freed from a moſt deſtructive 
and cruel war, applied himſelf to the internal govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He regulated the Poliſh cavalry 
in ſuch a manner, as made them become formidable to 
the Turks and other neighbouring nations : and this 
is the military eſtabliſhment to whieh the Poles have 


given the name of guartienne; becauſe a fourth part 


of the revenue is employed in ſupporting them. Ba- 
Z tori ſent this body of cavalry towards the frontiers of 
Tartary, to check the incurſions of thoſe barbarians 
by which means the Ukraine, a vaſt tract of deſart 
country, was filled with flouriſhing towns and villa- 
ges, and became a ſtrong barrier againſt the Turks, 


Coſlacks. 
peace. 
tions by his liberality; for which purpoſe, he preſent- 
ed them with the city of Techtemeravia, ſituated on 
the Boriſthenes, which they formed into a magazine 
and made the refidence of their chieftains. He gave them 
officers of all degrees, eſtabliſned diſcipline among 
them, altered their arms, and formed them into a re- 
gular militia, which afterwards performed eminent 
ſervices to the ſtate. All kinds of manvfactures, at 


that time known in Poland, were likewiſe eſt abliſhed 
among the Coſſacks; the women were employed in 
ſpiuning and weaving woolen cloths, while the men 
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tories, that the Czar was obliged to ſue for peace; 


itſelf. 


3 civi. Tartars and Ruſſians. The laſt memorable action of 
lizes the Batori was his attaching the Coſſacks 946 Poland | 

civilizing and inſtructing them in the arts of war and 
His firſt endeavour was to pain their affec- 


P O L 
N taught agriculture, and other arts proper for their Poland. 
ex. | | 

While Batori was employed in this ma 

Swedes broke the e e which they bad bay 
tered with Poland, and were on the point of gettin 
poſſeſſion of Riga. To this, indeed, Batori himſelf 
had given occaſion, by attempting to impoſe the Ro. 
miſh religion upon the inhabitants, after having pro- 
miſed them entire liberty of conſcience. This fo irri. 
tated them, that they revolted, and were on the point 
of admitting a Swediſh garriſon into the city, when 
the king was informed of what was going forward, 
Upon this he reſolved to take a moſt exemplary ven- 
geance on the inhabitants of Riga; but before he 
could execute his intention, he died in the year 1586 
the 54th of his-age, and oth of his reign. : 

The death of Batori involved Poland in freſh trou. 
bles. Four candidates appeared for the crown, viz, 
the princes Erneſt and Maximilian of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; Sigiſmund, prince of Sweden; and Theodore 
czar of Muſcovy. Each of theſe had a ſeparate par- 
ty ; but Sigiſmund and Maximilian managed matters 
ſo well, that in 1587 both of them were elected. 
The conſequence of this was a civil war; in which 
Maximilian was defeated and taken priſoner: and thus 
Sigiſmund III. ſurnamed De Vaſa, became maſter of 
the throne of Poland without oppoſition. He waged 
a ſucceſsful war with the Tartars, and was otherwiſe 
proſperous ; but though he ſucceeded to the crown of 
Sweden, he found it impoſſible for him to retain both 
kingdoms, and he was formally depoſed from the 
Swediſh throne. In 1610 he conquered Ruſſia, and 
placed his ſon on the throne ; but the Poliſh conqueſts 
of that country have always been but for a ſhort 
time. Accordingly the young prince was ſoon af- 
ter depoſed; and the Ruſſians not only regained their | 
liberty, but began to make encroachments on Poland 9 
A very unfortunate war alſo took place with 9: "i 
Sweden, which was now governed by the Great Gu- 440ml \ 
ſtavus Adolphus ; the particulars of which, with the + } 
other exploits of that renowned warrior, are related 
under the article Swzpen, At laſt Sigiſmund, worn 

out with cares and misfortunes, died in 1629. 

After Sigiſmund's death, the affairs of Poland 
ſeemed to revive a little under Uladiſlaus VII.; for he 
obliged the Ruſſians to ſue for peace, and Sweden to 
reſtore ſome of her conqueſts : but having attempted 
to abridge the liberty of the Coſſacks, they revolted, 
and gave the Poles ſeveral terrible defeats. Nor was | 
the war terminated in the lifetime of Uladiſlaus, who. | 
died in 1648. His ſucceſſor, John Caſſimir, conclu- ; 
ded a peace with theſe dangerous enemies: but the 
war was ſoon after renewed; and while the kingdom 

was diſtracted between theſe enemies and the diſcon- 3 
tents of its own inhabitants, the Ruſſians took we LW 
opportunity of invading and pillaging Lithuania. 40e b | 
In a little after, the whole kingdom was ſubdued by Charles 
—— Guſtavus, ſuceeſſor to Chriſtina queen of Guſtzvl , 

weden. | | | | 1 
Happily for Poland, however, a rupture took place 
between the courts of Sweden and Copenhagen; by 
which means the Poles were enabled to drive out the- 

Swedes in 1657. This was ſucceeded by civil wars 

and. conteſts with Ruſſia; which ſo much vexed the 
king, that he reſigned the crown in 1668. = 
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For two years after the reſignation of Caſimir, the 
kingdom was filled with confuſion; but on the 17th 
of September 1670, one Michael Coribut Wieſnowif- 
ki, collaterally deſcended from the houſe of Jagello, 
but in a very mean fituation at that time, was choſen 


king. His reign continued but for three years ; du- 


ring which time, John Sobieſki, a celebrated Poliſh 
general, gave the Turks a dreadful overthrow, tho? 
their army confiſted of more than 300,000 men ; and 
had this blow been purſued, the Coſſacks would have 
been entirely ſubdued, and very advantageous terms 
might have been obtained from the Sultan, Of that 
vaſt multitude of Turks, no more than 15,000 made 
their eſcape, the reſt being all either killed or taken: 
however, the Poliſh ſoldiers, being bound by the laws 
of their country only to ſtay a certain time in the field, 
they refuſed to purſue this ſignal victory, and ſuffered 


the king to make peace on any terms he could pro- 


cure. ; 

Wieſnowiſki died before the news of this tranſac- 
tion reached Cracow; and after his death, a new 
ſcene of confuſion enſued, till at laſt the fortune of 


John Sobiefki prevailed, and he was elected king of 
Poland in 1674. He was a moſt magnanimous and 
heroic prince; who, by his valour and good conduct, 


retrieved the affairs of Poland, and entirely checked 
the progreſs of the Turks weſtward. Theſe Barba- 
rians were every where defeated, as is particularly re- 
lated under the article Tux RV; but notwithſtanding 
his great qualities, Poland was now ſo thoroughly 
corrupted, and pervaded by a ſpirit of diſaffection, 
that the latter part of this monarch's reign was invol- 
ved in troubles, through the ambition and contention 
of ſome powerful noblemen. 38 | 

Sobieſki died in 1696; and with him fell the glory 
of Poland. Moſt violent conteſts took place about the 
ſucceſſion ; the recital of which would far exceed our 
limzts. At laſt Frederic Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, 
prevailed ; but yet, as ſome of the moſt eſſential cere- 
monies were wanting in his coronation, becauſe the 
primate, who was in an oppoſite intereſt, would not 
perform them, he found it extremely difficult to keep 
his ſubjects in proper obedience. To add to his mis- 


1:14 con} fortnnes, having engaged in a league with Denmark 
cred by and Ruſſia againſt Sweden, he was attacked with irre- 
dals ll. ible fury by Charles XII. Though Auguſtus had 


not been betrayed, as indeed he almoſt always was, 
he was by no means a match for the ferocious Swede, 
The particulars of this war, however, as they make 
great part of the exploits of that northern hero, more 
properly fall to be related under the article SWEDEN. 
Here, therefore, we ſhall only obſerve, that Augu- 
ſtus was reduced to the humiliating neceſſity of re- 
nouncing the crown of Poland on oath, and even of 
congratulating his rival Staniſlaus upon his acceſſion 
to the throne : but when the power of Charles was 
broken by his defeat at Pultowa, the fortune of Au— 
guitus again prevailed; Staniſlaus was driven out; and 
the former being abſolved from his oath by the Pope, 
reſumed the throne of Poland. 

Since that time the Poliſh nation hath never made 
any figure. Surround.d by great and ambitious 
powers, it hath ſunk under the degeneracy of its in- 

abitants; ſo that it now ſcarce exiſts as a nation. 
lis cataſtrophe took place in the following manger 
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On the 5th of OQober 1763, died Auguſtus III. elec- 
tor of Saxony, and king of Poland, He was ſucceed- 
ed by count Poniatowſki, a Poliſh grandee, who was 
proclaimed September 7th 1764, by the name of Sta- 


niflaus Auguſtus, and crowned on the 25th of Novem- 


ber the ſame year.—During the interregnum which 
took place between the death of Auguſtus III. and 
the election of Staniſlaus, a decree had been made by 


the convocation-diet of Poland, with regard to the di/- 


fedents, as they were called, or diſſenters from the Po- 
piſh religion. By this decree they were prohibited 
from the free exerciſe of their religion, much more 
than they had former]y been, and totally excluded from 
all poſts and places under the government. On this 
ſeveral of the European powers interpoſed, at the ap- 
plication of the diſſidents, for their good offices. The 
courts of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Great Britain, and Den- 
mark, made remonſtrances to the diet; but, notwith- 
itanding theſe remonſtrances, the decree was confirmed 
by the coronation-diet held after the king's election. 


October 6. 1766, an ordinary diet was aſſembled. 
Here declarations from the courts above mentioned 


were preſented to his Poliſh majeſty, requiring the re- 
eſtabliſnment of the diſſidents in their civil rights and 
privileges, and the peaceable enjoyment of their modes 
of worſhip ſecured to them by the laws of the king- 
dom which had been obſerved for two centuries. Theſe 
privileges, it was alleged, had been confirmed by the 


Poland. 
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treaty of Oliva, concluded by all the Northern powers, 


which could not be altered but by the conſent of all 
the contracting parties. The Popiſh party contended 
ſtrongly for a confirmation of ſome decrees made againſt 
the diflidents in 1717, 1723, and 1736. The deputies 
from tbe foreign powers replied, that thoſe decrees 
had paſſed in the midſt of inteftine troubles, and were 


eontradicted by the formal proteſtations and *expreſs 


declarations of foreign powers. At laſt, after violent 
conteſts, the matter was referred to the biſhops and ſe- 
nators for their opinion. Upon a report from them, 
the diet came to-a reſolution, That they would fully 
maintain the diſſidents in all the rights and preroga- 
tives to which they were intitled by the laws of their 


country, particularly by the conſtitutions of the year 


1717, &c. and by treaties; and that as to their com- 
plaints with regard to the exerciſe of their religion, the 
college of archbiſhops and biſhops, under the direction 


of the prince primate, would endeavour to remove 


thoſe difficulties in a manner conformable to juſtice and 
neighbourly love.—By this time, however, the court 
of Ruſſia ſeemed determined to make her remonſtrances 
more effeQual, and a ſmall body of Ruſſian troops 
marched to within two miles af the capital of Poland. 
Theſe reſolutions of the diet were by no means agree- 
able to the diſſidents. They dated the beginning of 
their ſufferings from the year 1717. The referring 
their grievances to the archbiſhops and biſhops was 
looked upon as a meaſure the moſt unreaſonable that 
could be imagined, as that body of men had always 
been their oppoſers, and in fact the authors of all the 
evils which had befallen them.— Shortly after mat- 
ters were conſidered in this view, an additional body 
of Ruſſians, to the number of about-1 5,000, entered 
Poland. | | | 
The diſſidents, being now pretty ſure of the protec- 
tion of foreign powers, entered, on the zoth of March 
35 U2 1767, 
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Poland. 1967, into two confederacies, at Thorn and Sluck. 15th of Auguſt, in which he exhorted them to 0 


| | One of them was ſigned by the diſſidents of Great and nuncios with courage, by giving them e their Poland, 


dox and 
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Little Poland,. and the other by thoſe of the Great patriotic inſtructions, that they might not 


Duchy of Lithuania, The purport of theſe confede- 
racies was, an engagement to exert themſelves in the 
defence of their ancient privileges, and the free exer- 
cife of their religion; profeſſing, at the fame time, 
however, the utmoſt loyalty to the king, and reſolving 
to ſend a deputation to him to implore his protection. 
They even invited thoſe of the Catholic communion, 
and all true patriots, to unite with them in maintain- 
ing the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the peace 


of religion, and the right of each one jointly with them- 


ſelves. They claimed, by virtue of public treaties, the 
protection of the powers who were guarantees of their 
rights and liberties ; namely, the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
and the kings of Sweden, Great Britain, Denmark, 


and Pruſſia, Laſtly, they protefted, that they had no 


intention of acting to the detriment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, which they duly reſpeRed; and only 
aſked the liberty of their own, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of their ancient rights. The three cities of "Thorn, 
Elbing, and Dantzick, acceded to the confederacy of 
Thorn on the 10th of April; as did the duke and nobles 
of Courland to that of Sluck on the 15th of May. 
The empreſs of Ruſſia, and king of Pruſſia, -in the 
mean time, continued to iſſue forth new declarations in 
Favour of the diſſidents, and the Ruſſian troops in Po- 
land were gradually augmented to 30, ooo men. Great 


numbers of other confederacies were alſo formed in 
different parts of the kingdom. Theſe at firſt took 


little part in the affairs of the diſſidents : they com- 
plained only of the adminiftration of public affairs, in- 
to which they alleged that innovations had been intro- 


duced, and were therefore for ſome time called confede- 


rations of malcontents, All theſe confederacies pub- 
hſhed manifeſtoes, in which they recommended to the 
inhabitants to quarter and treat the Ruffian troops as 
the defenders of the Poliſh liberties. | 

The different confederacies of malcontents formed in 
the twenty-four diftrifts of Lithuania, united at Wil- 
na on the 22d of June; and that general confederacy re- 
eſtabliſned prince Radzivil, who had married the king's 
fiſter, in his liberty, eſtates, and honour, of which he 


had been deprived in 1764 by the ſtates of that duchy. 


On the 23d of June, prince Radzivil was choſen grand 


marſhal of the general confederacy of all Poland, which 


then began to be called the national confederacy, and 
was ſaid to be compoſed of 72,000 noblemen and gen- 
tlemen.. | | 55 5 

The general confederacy took ſuch meaſures as ap- 
peared molt proper for ſtrengtheniag their party. They 
ſent to the ſeveral waywodies of the kingdom, requi- 
ring their compliance with the following articles: 
1. That all the gentlemen who had not ſigned the con- 
tederacy ſhould do it immediately; 2. That all the 
courts of juſtice ſhould ſubſiſt as formerly, but not judge 
any of the confederates; 3. 'That the marſhals of the 
crown ſhould not paſs any ſentence without the partici- 
pation of at leaſt four of the confederates; and, 4. That 
the marſhalsof the crown and the treaſurers ſhould be im- 
mediately reſtored to the poſſeſſion, of their reſpective 
rights. The Catholic party in the mean time were not 


idle. The biſhop of Cracow ſent a very pathetic and zea- 
lous letter to the dietines aſſembled at Warſaw on the 


4 


; t 
diſſidents new advantages beyond thoſe which « . 


cured to them by the conſtitutions of the country, and 
treaties with foreign powers, &c. The pope alſo ſent 
briefs to the king, the great chancellor, the nobleſſe 
bilhops of the kingdom, and to the prince primate, 
with ſuch arguments and exhortations as were thought 
moſt proper to ward off the impending danger. Coun. - 
cils in the mean time were frequently held at the bi- 
ſhop of Cracow's palace, where all the prelates at War- 
ſaw aſſembled. 
On the 26th of September 1767 the confederac 
diſſidents was utiited with the * See of 
malcontents in the palace of prince Radzivil, who, on 
that occaſion, expreſſed great friendſhip for the diſſi. 
dents. In a few days after, the Ruſſian troops in the 
capital were reinfarced, and a conſiderable body of 
them was poſted at about five miles diſtance. 
On the 5th of October an extraordinary diet was 
held: but the affair of the diſſidents met with ſuch op- 
poſition, that it was thought neceſſary to adjourn the 
meeting till the 12th; during which interval, every ex- 
pedient was uſed to gain over thoſe who oppoſed prince 
Radzivil's plan. This was, to appoint a commiſſion, 
furniſhed with full power to enter into conference with 
prince Repnin, the Ruſſian ambaſſador, concerning the 
affairs of the diſſidents. Notwithſtanding all the pains 
taken, however, the meeting of the 12th proved ex- 
ceedingly tumultuous. The biſhops of Cracow and 
Kiow, with ſome other prelates, and ſeveral magnats, 
declared, that they would never conſent to the eſta- 
 bliſhment of ſuch a commiſſion; and at the ſame time 
ſpoke with more vehemence than ever againſt the pre- 
tenfions of the diſſidents. Some of the deputies an- 
ſwered with great warmth; which occaſioned ſuch ani - 
28 that the meeting was again adjourned till the 
1 x *Vͤ„5 
On the 13th the biſhops of Cracow and Kiow, the 
palatine of Cracow, and the ſtaroſte of Dolmſki, were 
carried off by Ruſſian detachments. The crime alleged 
againſt them, in a declaration publiſhed. next day by 
prince Repnin, was, that they had been wanting in 
reſpe& to the dignity of the empreſs of Ruſſia, by at- 
tacking the purity of her intentions towards the repu- 
blic; though ſhe was reſolved to-continue her protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance to the general confederacy united 
for preſerving the liberties of Poland, and correcting | 
all the abuſes which had been introduced into govern- 
ment, &c. 55 
It was probably owing to this violent proceeding of 
the Ruſſians, that prince Radzivil's plan was at laſt ad- 
opted, and ſeveral new regulations were made in fa- 
»dur of the, diſſidents. Theſe innovations, however, 
ſoon produced a civil war, which at laſt ended in the 
ruin of the kingdom. In the beginniog of the year 
1768, a new confederacy was formed in Podolia, a pro- 
« vince bordering on Turky, which was afterwards call- 
ed the confederacy of Bar. The intention of it was, to 
aboliſh, by force of arms, the new conſtitutions, par- 
ticularly thoſe in favour of the diſſidents. 'The mem- 
bers of the new confederacy likewiſe exprefſed great 
reſentment againſt the carrying away of the biſhop of 
Cracow, &c. and Rill detaining them in * FA 
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Podolia was reckoned the fitteſt place for the pur- 
the confederates, as they imagined the Ruſſians 
could not attack them there without giving 'umbrage 
to the Ottoman court. Similar confederacies, however, 
were quickly entered into throughout the kingdom: 
the clergy excited all ranks of men to exert themſelves 
in defence of their religion; and fo much were their 
exhortations regarded, that even the king's troops 
could not be truſted to act againſt theſe confederates. 
The empreſs of Ruſſia threatened the new confederates 
az diſturbers of the public tranquillity, and declared 
that her troops would act againſt them if they perſiſted. 
It was, however, ſome time before the Ruſſian troops 
were conſiderably reinforced; nor did they at firſt 
ſeem inclined to act with the vigour which they might 
have exerted. A good many ſkirmiſhes ſoon happened 
between theſe two contending parties, in which the 
confederates were generally defeated. In one of theſe 
the latter being worſted, and hardly preſſed, a number 
of them paſſed the Niefter, and took refuge in Molda- 
via. This province had formerly belonged to Poland, 
but was now ſubject to the Grand Signior : the Ruſ- 
ſians, however, purſued their enemies into Moldavia z 
but in order to prevent any offence being taken by the 
Porte, prince Repnin wrote to the Ruſſian reſident at 
Conſtantinople, to intimate there, that the conduct of 
the Ruſſian colonel who, commanded the party was 
quite contrary to the orders of his court, and that 
therefore he would be turned out of his poſt. 

Great cruelty in the mean time was exerciſed againſt 
the difidents where there were no Ruſlian troops to 
protect them. Towards the end of October 1769, 
prince Martin Lubomirſki, one of the ſouthern confe- 
derates, who had been driven out of Poland, and had 


taken ſhelter with ſome of his adherents among the 


mountains of Hungary, got a manifeſto poſted up on 
leycral of the churches of Cracow, in which he invited 
the nation to a general revolt, and aſſuring them of the 
aſſiſtance of the Ottoman Porte, with whom he pre- 
tended to have concluded a treaty. This was the be- 
ginning of hoftilities between the Turks and Ruſſians, 
which were not terminated but by a vaſt effuſion of 
blood on both ſides. | 
The unhappy kingdom of Poland was the firlt ſcene 
of this war, and in a ſhort time was reduced to the moſt 
deplorable ſituation. In the end of the year 1768, the_ 
pealants of the Greek religion in the Poliſh Ukraine, 
and province of Kiow, took up arms, and committed 
the greateſt ravaggs, having, as they ptetended, been 
tireatened with death by the confederates unleſs they 
would turn Roman Catholics, Againſt theſe inſurgents 
the Ruſſians employed their arms, and made great num- 
bers of them priſoners. , The reſt took refuge among 
the Haidamacks ; by whom they were ſoon joined, 
and in the beginning of 1769 entered the Ukraine in 
conjunction with them, committing every where the 
molt horrid maſſacres. Here, however, they were at 
laſt defeated by the Poliſh troops, at the ſame time 
that leveral of the confederacies in Poland were ſevere- 
ly chaſtiſed. Soon after, the Chan of the Crim Tar- 
ars, having been repulſed with loſs in an attempt on 
ew Servia, entered the Poliſh territories, where he 
left frightful marks of his inhumanity upon ſome inno- 
dent and defenceleſs perſons, This latter piece of con- 
Q, with the cruelties exerciſed by the confederates, 


— 
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federates. 


ä 
induced the Poliſh coſſacks of Braclau and Kiovia, a- 


mounting to near 30, ooo effective men, to join the 


Ruſſians, in order to defend their country againſt 


Poland. 
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theſe deſtroyers. Matters continued much in the ſame 
way during the reft of the year 1769; and in 1770, 


ſkirmiſhes frequently happened between the Ruſſians 
and confederates, in which the latter were almoſt al- 
ways worlted ; but they took care to revenge them- 
ſelves by the moſt barbarous cruelties on the Diſſidents, 
wherever they could find them. In 1770, a conſide- 
rable number of the confederates of Bar, who had 
joined the Turks, and been exceſſively ill uſed by them, 
came to an accommodation with the Ruſſians, who 
took them under their protection on very moderate 


terns. Agriculture in the mean time had been ſo 


muckmHegleRed, that the crop of 1770 was very defi- 
cient. This encouraged a number of deſperadoes to 
aſſociate under the denomination of confederates, who 
were guilty of ſtill greater exceſſes than thoſe who had 
been under ſome kind of regulation. Thus a great 
part of the country was at laſt reduced to a mere de- 
ſart, the inhabitauts being either exterminated, or car- 
ried off to ſtock the remote Ruſſian plantations, from 
whence they never could return. | 
In the year 1771, the oonfederacies, which ſeemed 
to have been extinguiſhed, ſprung up afreſh, and in- 
creaſed to a prodigious degree. This was occaſioned 
by their having been ſecretly encouraged and ſupplied 


with money by France. A great number of French 


officers engaged as volunteers in their ſervice ; who, 
having introduced diſcipline among their trapps, they 
ated with much greater vigour than formerly, and 
ſometimes proved too hard for their enemies. Theſe 
2 of ſucceſs proved at laſt their total ruin. 

uſſians were reinforced, and properly ſupported. The 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian troops entered the country, and 


advanced on different other ſides; and the confederates 


found themſelves in a ſhort time entirely ſurrounded by 
their enemies, who ſeemed to have nothing leſs in view 


than an abſolute conqueſt of the country, and fharing 


it among themſelves. 


1 93 
Before matters came to this crifis, however, the Attempt te- 
aſſaſſinate 
the king in- 
1771. 


confederates formed a defign of aſſaſſinating the king, 
on account of his ſuppoſed attachment to the Diſſi- 
dents. As he was returning to his palace at Warſaw, 
November 3. 17/1, about nine in the evening, it be- 
ing then very dark, and he not attended by his uſual 
guards, the coach was ſuddenly attacked, at the cor- 
ner of the ſtreet, by ſix men on horſeback, the princi- 
pal of whom was Koczinſki, an officer among the con- 
They fired their carbines and piſtols into 
the carriage ;. after which they dragged out the king, 
and carried him off. Soon after they were joined by 25 
of their aſſociates; and not only got clear of the city, 
but reached a place called #/i/lanow, fix or ſeven Eng- 
liſh miles diſtant from the capital. Mean time, 
however, the country. was alarmed ; cannon were re- 
peatedly fired as ſignals; and parties of Ruſſians, ſent 
out in queſt of the king, continually alarmed the con- 
ſpirators with their ſhouts. At laſt Roczinſki adviſed 
them to a ſeparation, as the only probable means of 
eſcaping the Ruſſians ; and, his advice being com- 
plied with, he by this means got the king into his 
own power, and that of four others only. Theſe com- 
panions he found means to get rid of, by ſending them 
away 


The 
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Poland. away one by one to obſerve the motions of the pur- 


* 


ſuers. He then quitted the road, and diſmounted; 
and, throwing himlelf at the king's feet, implored his 
pardon, and offered to ſave his life. After this they 


.marched an hour and a half on foot through diſmal 
woods and moraſſes, till they arrived at a hut; whence 


the king ſent to the Ruſhan general, and was convey- 
ed to Warſaw early in the morning. He had received 


two wounds in his head, one from a ball, and the 


other from a ſabre; and his eſcaping with life may 
be conſidered as a very extraordinary event. 

The affairs of this unhappy country continued for 
ſome time in the ſame miſerable way. Almoſt the 
whole of it was reduced to a mere deſart; at the ſame 
time chat a treaty was talked of between the three 
powers, for dividing the whole kingdom among 
them. By this treaty, it was ſaid, that the Auſtrians 
were to have a great part of South Poland; the Ruſ- 
Hans, the Poliſh Ukraine, and a part of the duchy 


of Lithuania; and the Pruſſians, that part called Po- 


iſh Pruſſia. 1 . 

A partition of this kind actually did take place. 

. * The king of Pruſſia, partly by treaty, and partly by 
dom divi- encroachments, founded on antiquated claims and 
ded be Tagne pretences, poſſeſſed himſelf of ſo much of the 
tween be kingdom, that the court of Peterſburg thought pro- 
e ee per to check his progrels ;- the Auſtrians proceeded in 
and Pruf. the ſame manner; ang at laſt the conſtitution of the 
fans, kingdom was totally altered, by the appointing of a 


new afſembly called a permanent council. This revo- 


lution took place on the 8th of Auguſt 1774. The 


council was compoſed of 40 members; and included 


three eſtates, the king, the ſenate, and the equeſtrian 
order. 'The members were to be choſen at the diets, 
by ballot, and their power to continue only from one 


diet to another. The king is always to be chief of the 


council ; the ſenate to comprehend the great officers 
or miniſtry, and the members choſen from that body; 


and the equeſtrian order to be as nearly equal as the 


odd number 39 would permit. This council compoſes 
four particular departments : the firſt is to take cog- 
nizance of all thoſe concerns which uſually came be- 
fore the marſhals of the crown, or of Lithuania ; the 
ſecond is charged with whatever relates to the police, 
and all the inferior departments are to bring in their 
reports to it; the third comprehends the military, the 
whole immediate power of which is veſted in the grand 
general, under the obligation of bringing in all his re- 
ports and accounts at ſtated times to be examined; the 
fourth have the care of correſpondence with foreign 
powers. At this time alſo the revenues of the king, 
which before did not exceed L. 100,000, were now 
increaſed to three times that ſum. The republic like- 


wiſe agreed to pay his debts, amounting to upwards of 


L. 400,000. It beſtowed on him alfo, in hereditary 
poſicſhon, four ſtaroſties, or governments of caſtles, 


with the diſtricts belonging to them; and reimburſed 


him of the money he had jaid out for the ftate. It was 
alſo agreed, that the revenues of the republic ſhould be 
enhanccd to 33 millions of florins (near two millions 
Sterling), and the army ſhould conſiſt of 30,000 men. 
Soon after the concluſion of the peace with Turky, the 
empreſs of Ruſſia alſo. made the king a preſent of 
z50,000 rubles, as a compenſatiou for that part of his 
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| meadows and fenny ground is gathered a kind of man- 


are ufed both in dying and medicine. 
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P O L 
dominions which fell into her hands. | 

The air of this kingdom is cold in the north, but —— 
temperate in the other parts both in ſummer and win. 9 | 
ter, and the weather in both more ſettled than in Air, cl. 
many other countries. The face of the country is for . * 
the moſt part level, and the hills are but few. The Cra. 1 
pack or Carpathian mountains, ſeparate it from Hun. 
gary on the ſouth. The ſoil is very fruitful both in 
corn and paſturage, hemp and flax. Such is the luxy. 
riance of the paſtures in Podolia, that it is ſaid one can 
hardly ſee the cattle that are grazing in the meadows, 
Vaſt quantitities of corn are yearly ſent down the Vi. 
ſtula to Dantzic, from all parts of Poland, and bought 
up chiefly by the Dutch. The eaftern part of the 
country is full of woods, foreſts, lakes, marſhes, and 
rivers; of the laſt of which, the moſt conſiderable in 
Poland are, the Viſtula, Nieper, Nieſter, Duna, Bog, 
Warta, and Memel. The metals found in this coun. 
try are iron and lead, with ſome tin, gold, and ſilver; 
but there are no mines of the two laſt wrought at pre- 
ſent. The other products of Poland are moſt ſorts of 
precious ſtones, oker of all kinds, fine rock- cryſtal; 
Muſcovy glaſs, talc, alum, ſaltpetre, amber, pitcoal, 
quickſilver, ſpar, ſal-gem, lapis calaminaris, and vi- 
triol. In Leſſer Poland are ſalt-mines, which are the 
chief riches of the country, and bring moſt money in- 
to the exchequer. In the woods, which conſiſt moſt- 
ly of oak, beech, pine, and fir trees, beſides the more 
common wild beaſts, are elks, wild aſſes, wild oxen or 
uri, lynxes, wild horſes, wild ſheep with one horn, 
biſons, hyznas, wild goats, and buffaloes. In the 


Polang, 


na; and the kermes-berries produced in this country 
98 
The inhabitants conſiſt of nobles, citizens, and pea- Different 
ſants. The firſt poſſeſs great privileges, which they en- t, Wo 
joy partly by the indulgence of their kings, and part . 
ly by ancient cuſtom and preſcription. Some of them | 
have the title of prince, rount, or baron; but no ſupe- 
riority or pre- eminence on that account over the reſt, 
which is only to be obtained by ſome public poſt or 
dignity. They have the power of life and death over 
their vaſſals; pay no taxes; are ſubje& to none but 
the king; have a right to all mines and ſalt-works on 
their eſtates; to all offices and employments, civil, mi- 
litary, and ecclefiaſtic ; cannot be cited or tried out 
of the kingdom; may chooſe whom they will for their 
king, and lay him under what reſtraints they pleaſe by 
the Pata Conventa; and none but they and the 
burghers of ſome particular towns can purchaſe lands. 
In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely independent, enjoy- 
ing many other privileges and prerogatives beſides thoſe 
we have ſpecified ; but if they engage in trade, they | 
forfeit their nobility. | FE. 
The Poliſh tongue is a diale& of the Sclavonic : it Langu 
is neither copious nor harmonious. Many of the | 
words have not a ſingle vowel in them; but the High 
Dutch and Latin are underſtood and ſpoken pretty 
commonly, though incorrectly. The language in Li. 
thuania differs much from that of the other provinces. 
True learning and the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences 
have been little attended to in Poland, ill of late they 
Degan to be regarded with a more favourable eye, 
an 


to be not only patronized, but cultivated by En | 


poland. 
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tal of the nobles and others, both laymen and eccle- 


on ſiaſtics. | 


There are two archbiſhops in the kingdom, Viz. 
thoſe of Gneſna and Laopol, and about a dozen bi- 
ſhops. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is always a cardi- 
nal, and primate of the kingdom; of which, during 


an interregnum, and in the king's abſence, he is al- 


gent. The prevailing religion is Popery ; but 
TO great numbers of Lutherans, Calviniſts, 


Greeks, who are called Dzfidents, and by the laws of 


the kingdom were intitled to toleration ; but were 


much oppreſſed till very lately. The Jews are indul- 


101 
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ed with great privileges, and are very numerous in 


Poland; and in Lithuania, it is ſaid, there are a mul- 


titude of Mahometan Tartars. We may judge of the 
numbers of Jews in this country by the produce of 
their annual poll-tax, which amounts to near 57,000 
ixdollars. | | : 

"There are few or no manufaQures in the king- 


dom, if we except ſome linen and woollen clothes 


and hardwares; and the whole trade is confined to 
the city of Dantzic, and other towns on the Viſtula 
or Baltic. | : 5 

The kings of Poland were anciently hereditary and 
ablolute; but afterwards became elective and limited, 
as we find them at this day. In the reign of Lewis, 
towards the end of the 14th century, ſeveral limita- 
tions were laid on the royal prerogative. In that of 
Caſimir IV. who aſcended the throne in 1446, repre- 
ſentatives from the ſeveral palatinates were firſt called 
to the diet; the legiſlate power, till then, having been 
jodged in the ſtates, and the executive in the king and 
ſenate. On the deceaſe of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, it was 
enacted by law, © That the choice of a king for the 
future ſhould perpetually remain free and open to all 
the nobles of the kingdom;“ which law has accord- 
ingly been hitherto obſerved. The king, in conſe- 
quence, is elected by the clergy and gentry in the 
piains of Warſaw; and after his election is obliged to 


ſign an inſtrument, by which his power is circumſeri- | 


bed within very narrow bounds ; ſo that he is only a 
ſort of preſident of the ſenate, which, in his abſence, 
can meet and conſult without him. The diets are ei- 
ther ordinary or extraordinary. The former meet 
every ſecond year; the latter upon extraordinary occa- 
ſons, when ſummoned by the king. They fit but fix 


weeks; and one diſſenting voice prevents their paſſing 


any laws, or coming to any reſolution on what is pro- 


poſed to them from the throne, The ſenate is compo- 
| fed of the primate, the archbiſhop of Llemberg, 15 


biſhops, 15 palatines and caſtellans, and 130 laymen, 
confilting of the great officers of ſtate, the palatines, 
and caſtellans. Beſides theſe officers, who are mem- 
bers of the ſenate, there-are the ſtaroſtas, who are a 


fort of governors and judges of their reſpective ſtaro- 


ſties or diſtricts; but ſome of them have no juriſdic- 
tion, The palatines and caſtellans, beſides being ſe- 
nators, are alſo a ſort of Jord-lieutenants and deputy-- 
heutenants in their reſpective palatinates. There are 
not only general diets, but alſo provincial diets, or 


dietines, held previous to the general diets. When the 


zoVility enter into an aſſociation, either during an in- 
irrrepnum, or while the king is living, it is called a 


*o:ſederacy, Every third diet is held at Grodno, in 
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Lithuania. Among the king's royal prerogatives the pats 
olar. 


Folz, 


1 


chief is, that he has the diſpoſal of moſt of the digni- 
ties, offices, and the royal demeſnes ; but none of the 


officers are accountable to him, nor can they be diſ- 
placed by him. We 


no troops, not even his own guards: but all the forces are 
paid by the republic, as well as the officers of ſtate. The 
Pre revenues ariſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the 
alt-mines in the palatinate of Cracow, ancient tolls 
and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dant- 
Zic, the rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, 


and of the government of Cracow and diſtrict of Nie- 
poliomicz. 


The order of the White Eagle was inſtituted by Au- 104 
guſtus II. in the year 1705. Its enſign is a croſs of Order of 
y_ enamelled with red, and appendant to a blue rib- _ 

on. The motto, Pro fide, rege, et lege. ads 


The ftanding forces of Poland are divided into the 
crown-army, and that of Lithuania, conſiſting of horſe 


30,000 men. Theſe troops are moſtly cantoned on the 
crown-lands, and in Poland are paid by a capitation 
or poll-tax ; but in Lithuania other taxes are levied 


for this purpoſe. Moſt of the foot are Germans. On 
any ſudden and imminent danger, the whole body of 


the nobility, with their vaſſals, are obliged to appear 
in the field on horſeback; and the cities and towns fur- 
niſh a certain number of foot-ſoldiers, with carriages, 
and military ſtores : but for want of proper arms, pro- 
viſions, ſubordination, and diſcipline, and by being 
at liberty after a few weeks to return home, this body 
has proved but of little advantage to the republic. 
Dantzic is the only place in the Poliſh dominions that 
deſerves the name of a fortreſs. Foreign auxiliaries are 
not to be brought into the kingdom, nor the national 


troops to march out of it, without the conſent of the 


ſtates. 


With regard to many of theſe particulars, however, 


it is to be obſerved, that we can ſpeak only as they 


were before the partition-treaty between the powers 


abovementioned. Since that time a very conſiderable 


alteration muſt have taken place in many parts of the 


conſtitution; but the particulars have not yet been pro- 
perly authenticated. 


The Poles are perſonable men, and have good com- 


clothe themſelves in furs in winter, and over all they 
throw a ſhort cloak: No people keep grander equi- 
pages'than the gentry. They look upon themſelves as 
ſo many ſovereign princes; and have their guards, bands 
of mufic, and keep open houſes : but the lower ſort of 
people are poor abje& wretches, in the loweſt ſtate of 
flavery. The exerciſes of the gentry are hunting, ri- 


ding, dancing, vaulting, &c. They refide moſtly up- 


on their eſtates in the country; and maintain them- 
ſelves and families by agriculture, breeding of bees, 
and grazing. _ 
POLAR, in general, fomething relating to the 
poles of the world, or poles of the artificial globes. 
Pol AR Regions, thoſe parts of the world which 
lie near the north and ſguih poles. See the article 


PO. 


« 


103 
The king's revenue is all clear to himſelf, for he pays Revenue. 


* 


108 
and foot, and amounting to between 20, ooo and Forces. 


106 
plexions. They are eſteemeſt a brave, honeſt people, Character 


without diſſimulation, and exceeding hoſpitable. They hot 
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having poſes, or a tendeney to turn itſelf into one 
certain poſture ; but chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
magnet. | | 
POLE (Reginald), cardinal, and archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, a younger ſon of Sir Rich. Pole, Lord Mon- 
tague, was born at Stoverton caſtle, in Staffordſhire, in 
the year 1500. At ſeven years of age, he was ſent to a 
Carthuſian monaſtery at Shene, near Richmond in Surry; 
and thence, when he was about 12 years old, removed 
to Magdalen college in Oxford, where, by the inftruc- 
tions of the celebrated Lineacre and Latimer, he made 
conſiderable progreſs in learning. In 1515 he took the 
degree of bachelor of arts, and entered into deacon's or- 
ders ſome time after: in 1517, he was made prebendary 
of Saliſbury, and in 1519 dean of Wimborne and dean 
of Exeter. We are nat ſurpriſed at this young noble- 
man's early preferments, when we conſider him as the 
kinſman of Henry VIII. and that he was bred to the 
church by the king's ſpecial command. 
Being now about the age of 19, he was ſent, ac. 


cording to the faſhion of the times, to finiſh his ſtudies 


at Padua in Italy, where he reſided ſome time in great 


ſplendor, having a handſome penſion from the king. 


He returned to England in 1525, where he was moſt 
graciouſly received at court, and univerſally admired 
for his talents and addreſs ; but preferring ſtudy and 
ſequeſtration to the pleaſures of a court, he retired to 
the Carthuſian convent at Shene, where he had conti- 


nued about two years, when the pious king began to 


divulge his ſcruples of conſcience concerning his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Spain. Pole foreſaw that this 


affair would neceſſarily involve him in difficulties; he 


therefore determined to quit the kingdom, and accord- 
ingly obtained leave to viſit Paris. 7. — thus avoid - 
ed the ſtorm for the preſent, he returned once more to 
his convent at Shene; but his tranquillity was again 
affterupted by the king's reſolution to ſhake off the 
ope's ſupremacy, of which Pole's approbation was 


thought indiſpenſably neceſſary. How he managed in 


this affair, is not very clear. However, he obtained 
leave to reviſit Italy, and his penfion was centinued for 
ſome time. | 
The king, having now divorced queen Catharine, 
married Anne Boleyn, and being reſolved to throw off 


the papal yoke, ordered Dr Richard Sampſon to write 


a book in juſtification of his proceedings, which he ſent 
to Pole for his opinion. To this Pole, ſecure in the 
pope's protection, wrote a ſcurrilous anſwer, entitled 


Pro Unitate Eccleſiaſtica, and ſent it to the king; who 


was ſo offended with the contents, that he withdrew 
his penſion, {tripped him of all his preferments, and 
procured an act of attainder to be paſſed againſt him, 
In the mean time, Pole was created a cardinal, and fent 
nuncio to different parts of Europe. King Henry made 
ſeveral attempts to have him ſecured and brought to 
England, but without effect. At length the pope fix- 
ed him as legate at Viterbo, where he continued till 
the year 1543, when he was appointed legate at the 
council of Trent, and was afterwards employed by the 
pope as his chief counſellor. 
Pope Paul III. dying in 1549, Pole was twice elec- 
ted his ſucceſſor, and, we are told, twice refuſed the 


papal dignity: firſt, becauſe the election was made in 


| Loo great haſte ; and the ſecond time, becauſe it was 
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POLARITY, the quality of a thing conſidered as 


at Lambeth, poor Cranmer being at that time priſoner 


of lords, where he made a long ſpeech ; which bein 


fee of Rome, and the chief counſellor and confident of 


7 0 4 
done in the night. This delicacy in a cardinal j 
wonderful: but the intrigues of hs French * Hwy — 
to have been the real cauſe of his miſcarriage; the 
ſtarted many objections to Pole, and by that mags 
gained time to procure a majority againſt him. Car. 
dinal Maria de Monte obtained the triple crown ; and 
Pole, having kiſſed his flipper, retired to the convent 
of Magazune near Verona, where he continued till the 
death of Edward VI. in the year 1553. On the ac. 
ceſſion of queen Mary, Pole was ſent legate to Eng- 
land, where he was received by her majeſty with great 
veneration, and conducted to the archbiſhop's palace 


in the Tower. He immediately appeared in the houſe 


reported to the commons by their ſpeaker, both theſe 
obſequious houſes concurred in an humble ſupplication 
to be reconciled to the ſee of Rome. They preſented 
it on their knees to her majeſty, who interceded with 
the cardinal, and he graciouſly condeſcended to give 
them abſolution. This buſineſs being over, the legate 
made his public entry into London, and immediately 
ſet about the extirpation of hereſy. The day after the 
execution of Cranmer, which he is ſaid to have advi- 
ſed, he was conlecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury. In 
the ſame year, 1556, he was elected chancellor of the 
univerfity of Oxford, and foon after of Cambridge; 
both which he viſited, by his commiſſioners, with great 
inhumanity. He died of a double quartan ague in the 
year 1558, about 16 hours after the death of the queen; 
and was buricd in the cathedral of Canterbury. 
As to his character, the Romiſh writers aſcribe te 
him every virtue under heaven: even biſhop Burnet is 
extremely laviſh in his praiſe, and attributes the cruel- 
ties of Mary's reign to the advice of Gardiner. But, 
notwithſtanding the apparent mildneſs in Pole's diſpo- 
fition, when we confider him as an abje& ſlave to the 


queen Mary, it is irrational to acquit him of the dia- 
bolical eruelties which ſo eminently ſtigmatiſe the reign 
of that princeſs. —He wrote, Pro unitate ecclęſiaſtica, 
De ejuſdem poteſtate, A treatiſe on juſtification, and 
various other tracts. 

Porx, in aſtronomy, that point in the. heavens round 
which the whole ſphere ſeems to turn. It is alſo uſed 
for a point directly perpendicular to the centre of any 
circle's plane, and diſtant from it by the length of a 
radius. | : 

Pol E, in geography, one of the points on which 
the terraqueous globe turns; each of them being 90 
degrees diſtant from the equator, and, in conſequence 
of their fituation, the inclination of the earth's ax1s, 
and its parallelliſw during the annual motion of our 
globe round the ſun, having only one day and one 
night throughout the year. 

By reaſon of the obliquity with which the rays of 
the ſun fall upon the polar regions, and the great length 
of the night in the winter time, the cold is ſo intenſe, 
that thoſe parts of the globe which lie near the polcs 
have never been fully explored, though the attempt 
has been repeatedly made by the moſt celebrated na- 
vigators. Indeed their attempts have chiefly been 
confined to the northern regions; for with regard to 
the ſouth pole, there is not the ſame incitement to 


attempt it, The great object for which ai 
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pole. have ventured themſelves in theſe frozen ſeas, was to 
— find out a Wore quick and ready paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies; and this hath been attempted three ſeveral ways: 


and Atia, called the north-eaſt paſſage another, by 
failing round the northern part of the American conti- 
nent, called the 7orth-weſ? paſſage; and the third, by 
failing directly over the pole itſelf. 1 
Atemptsto 1. The poſſibility of ſucceeding in the north-eaſt paſ- 
fnd out the age was for a long time believed; and in the laſt cen- 
rorti-ealt tury many navigators, Dutchmen particularly, attemp- 
pallbe. ted it with great fortitude and perſeverance. It was 
always found impoſſible, however, to ſurmount the ob- 
ſtacles which nature had thrown in the way, and. ſub- 


ſequent attempts have in a manner demonſtrated the 


impoſſibility of ever failing eaſtward along the northern 
coaſt of Aſia, The reaſon of this impoſſibility has been 
wi is aligned under the article AMERICA; where, ſpeaking 
npaſible of the difference between the climates of continents and 
t (vil calt- ilands, it has been ſhown, that in proportion to the 
3 extent of land, the cold is always greater in winter, 
me and vice verſa. This is the caſe even in temperate eli- 
Aſa, mates; but much more ſo in thoſe frozen regions where 
the influence of the ſun, even in ſummer, is but ſmall. 
Hence, as the continent of Afia extends a vaſt way 
from weſt to eaſt, and has beſides the continent of Eu- 
rope joined to it on the weſt, it follows, that about the 
middle part of that tract of land the cold ſhould be 
greater than any where elſe. Experience has determi- 
ned this to be fact; and it now appears, that about 
the middle part of the northern coaſt of Aſia, the ice 
never thaws; neither have even the hardy Ruſſians and 
Siberians themſelves been able to overcome the diffi- 
culties they met with in that part of their voyage. In 
order to make this the more plain, and the followin 
accounts more intelligible, we ſhall obſerve, that from 
the north-weſtern extremity of Europe, called the North 
Cape, to the north-eaſtern extremity of Afia, called 
the promontory of the T ſchutſki, is a ſpace including 
about 160 degrees of longitude, viz. from 40 to 200 
caſt from Ferro; the port of Archangel lies in about 
57 degrees eaſt longitude, Nova Zembla between 70 
and 95; which laſt is alſo the ſituation of the mouth 


mouths of the rivers Jeniſey in 100®; Piaſida in 109; 
Chatanga in 124%; Lena, which has many mouths, 
between 134® and 142; Indigirka in 162%; and the 
Kovyma in 175. The coldeſt place 1n all this traQ, 
therefore, ought' to be that between the mouths of the 
Jeniſey and the Chatanga; and indeed here the un- 
ſurmountable difficulty has always been, as will appear 


the Rulſians with a view to diſcover the north-eaſt paf- 
„ ge. | 
ner 161734, lieutenant Morzovieff ſailed from Archangel 
avg towards the river Oby, but could ſcarce advance 20 de- 
grees of Jongitude during that ſeaſon. The next ſum- 
mer he paſſed through the ſtraits of Weygatz into the 
(2 of Kara; but did not double the promontory which 
ſeperates the ſea of Kara from the bay or mouth of 
* In 1738, the lieutenants Malgyin and Shura- 
off doubled that promontory with great difficulty, and 
ered the bay of Oby. Several unſucceſsful attempts 
_ made to paſs from the bay of Oby to the Jeni- 
Ky : Pg was at laſt effected, in 1738, by two veſ- 
. . 1 
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one by coaſting along the northern parts of Europe 


of the great river Oby. Still farther eaſtward are the 


from the following accounts of the voyages made by 


”F &.:1 


ſels commanded by lieutenants Offzin and Koſkeleff. Pole. 


The ſame year the pilot Feodor Menin ſailed eaſtwards 7 
from the Jeniſey to the mouth of the Piafida ; but here 
he was ſtopped by the ice; and finding it impoſſible to 

force a paſſage, he returned to the Jeniſey. 13 

In July 1735, lieutenant Prontſhiſtcheff ſailed down Of Pront- 
the river Lena, in order to paſs by fea to the mouth ſhiſtchefl. 
of the Jeniſey. The weſtern mouths of the Lena were 

ſo choaked up with ice, that he was obliged to paſs 


through the moſt eaſterly one; and was prevented by 


contrary winds from getting out till the 13th of Au- 


guſt. Having ſteered north-weſt along the iſlands 
which lie ſcattered before the mouths of. the Lena, he 
found himſelf in Lat. yo. 4.; yet even here he ſaw 
pieces of ice from 24 to 60 feet in height, and in no 
place was there a free channel left of greater breadth 


than 100 or 200 yards. His veſſel being much damaged, 


he entered the mouth of the Olenek, a ſmall river near 
the weſtern mouth of the Lena; and here he continued 
til] the enſuing ſeaſon, when he got out in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt. But before he could reach the mouth 
of the Chatanga, he was ſo entirely ſurrounded and 
hemmed in with ice, that it was with the utmoſt dit- 
ficulty he could get looſe. Obſerving then a large 
field of ice ſtretching into the ſea, he was obliged to 
ſail up the Chatanga. Getting free once more, he pro- 
ceeded northward, doubled the cape called Taimura, 
and reached the bay of that name lying in about 1155 
eaſt from Ferro; from thence he attempted to proceed 
weſtward along the coaft. Near the ſhore were ſeveral 
{mal} iſlands, between which and the ſhore the ice was 
immoveably fixed. He then directed his courſe to- 
wards the ſea, in order to paſs round the chain of iſlands. 
At firſt he found the ſea more free to the north of 
theſe iſlands, but obſerved much ice lying between 
them. At laſt he arrived at what he took to be the laſt 
of the iſlands, lying in lat. 77. 25. Between this iſland 
and the fhore, as well as on the other fide of the iſland 
which lay moſt to the north, the ice was firm and im- 
moveable. He attempted, however, to ſteer ſtill more 
to the north; and having advanced about fix miles, he 
was prevented by a thick fog from proceeding: this 
fog being diſperſed, he ſaw nothing every where but 
ice, which at laſt droye him eaſtward, and with much 
danger and difficulty he got to the mouth of the Olenek 
on the 2gth of Auguſt. 


Another attempt to paſs by ſea from the Lena to the er A 
Jeniſey was made in 1739 by Chariton Laptieff, but Laptieff, 


with no better ſucceſs than that juſt mentioned. This 

voyager relates, that between the rivers Piaſida and 

Taimura, a promontory ſtretches into the ſea, which 

he could not double, the fea being entirely frozen up 

before he could paſs round. 6 
Beſides the Ruſſians, it is certain that ſome Engliſh Mr Coxe's 

and Dutch veſſels have paſſed the iſland of Nova Zem- obſerva- 

bla into the ſea of Kara: «„ But (ſays Mr Coxe in his tions. 

Account of the Ruffian voyages) no veſſel of any na- 

tion has ever paſſed round that cape which extends to 

the north of the Piaſida, and is laid down in the Ruf- 

fan charts in about 78 lat. We have already cen 

that no Ruſſian veſſel has ever got from the Piaſida to 

the Chatanga, or from the Chatanga to the Piaſida; 


and yet ſome authors have politively aſſerted that this 


promontory has been failed round. In order therefore 
to elude the Ruſſian accounts, which clearly afſert the 
| 35 * contrary, 
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Pole. eontrary, it 13 pretended that Gmelin and Muller have 
purpoſely concealed ſome parts of the Ruſſian journals, 
and have impoſed on the world by a miſrepreſentation 
of facts. But without entering into auy diſpute upon 
this head, I can venture to affirm, that no ſufficient 
proof has been as yet advanced in ſupport of this aſ- 
ſertion; and therefore, until ſome poſitive information 
ſhall be produced, we cannot deny plain facts, or give 
the preference to hearſay evidence over circumſtantial 

7 and well attefted accounts.” | 

Of the na- The other part of this north-eaſt paſſage, viz. from 

. ene, the Lena to Kamtſchatka, though ſufficiently difficult 

rom the , ; . 

Lena to And dangerous, is yet practicable; as having been once 

Kamtſchat- performed, if we may believe the accounts of the Ruf- 

Ka. ſians. According to ſome authors indeed, ſays Mr 
Coxe, this navigation has been open a century and an 
half; and ſeveral veſſels at different times have paſſed 
round the north-eaſtern extremity of Aſia. But if we 
conſult the Ruſſian accounts, we ſhall find that frequent 
expeditions have been unqueſtionably made from the 
Lena to the Kovyma, but that the voyage from the 
Kovyma round Tſchutſkoi Noſs into the Eaftern O- 


cean has been performed but once. According to Mr 


Muller, this formidable cape was doubled in the year 
1648. The material incidents of this remarkable voy- 
5 age are as follow. | 155 

voyage of In 1648 ſeven kotches, or veſſels, ſailed from the 
Deſhneff, mouth of the river Kovyma, in order to penetrate into 
Ankudinoff the Eaſtern Ocean. Of theſe, four were never more 
Ks heard of: the remaining three were commanded by Si- 
mon Deſhneff, Geraſim Ankudinoff, and Fedot Alex- 
eeff. Deſhneff and Ankudinoff quarrelled before their 
departure concerning the diviſion of profits and honours 
to be acquired by their rope: which, however, was 
not ſo eaſily accompliſhed as they had imagined. Yet 
Deſhneff in his memorials makes no mention of ob- 
ſtructions from the ice, nor probably did he meet with 
any; for he takes notice that the ſea is not every year 
ſo free from ice as it was at that time. The veſſels 
failed from the Kovyma on the 2oth of June, and in 
September they reached the promontory of the Tſchut- 
ſki, where Ankudinoff's veſſel was wrecked, and the 
crew diſtributed among the other two. Soon after this 
the two veſſels loſt fight of each other, and never join- 
ed again. Deſhneff was driven about by tempeſtuous 
winds till October, when he was ſhipwrecked conſider- 
ably to the ſouth of the Anadyr. Having at laſt reach- 
ed that river, he formed a ſcheme of returning by the 
ſame way that he had come, but never made the at- 
tempt. As for Alexeeff, after being allo ſhipwrecked, 
he had died of the ſcurvy, together with Ankudinoff; 
part of the crew were killed by the ſavages; and a few 

eicaped to Kamtſchatka, where they ſettled. 

From the voyage lately undertaken by Captain Cook 
towards the north-eaſtern parts of Afia, it appears, that 
it is poſſible to double the Promontory of Tſchutſchki 
without any great difficulty: and it now appears, that 
the continents of Afia and America are ſeparated 

from one another but by a narrow ſtrait, which is 
free from ice; but, to the northwards, that experienced 
navigator was every Where {topped by ice in the month 
of Auguſt, fo that he could neither trace the Ameri- 
can continent farther than to the latitude of 70%; nor 


reach the mouth of the river Kovyma on the Afaatic 


continent; though it is probable that this might have 
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tween the rivers Piaſida and Chatanga; and unleſs poche 


voyage has now aſſured us, that if there is any ſtrait Paſſage. 


been done at another time when the ſituation of the ice pole 
was altered either by winds or currents. 3 

On the whole, therefore, it appears, that the unſur- Infar; 
mountable obſtacle in the north-eaſt paſſage lies be. mountay, 


there be in that ſpace a connection between the Ajatic N 


and American continents, there is not in any other ſage, 
part. Ice, however, is as effectual an obſtruction as 
land; and though the voyage were to be made by ac. 
cident for once, it never could be eſteemed a paſſage 
calculated for the purpoſes of trade, or any other be- 
neficial purpoſe whatever. | | 

2. With regard to the north-weſt paſſage, the ſame of the 
difficulties occur. as in the other. Captain Cook's north-wa 


which divides the continent of America into two, it 
muſt lie in a higher latitude than 70%, and conſe- 
quently be perpetually frozen up. If a north-weſt 
paſſage can be found then, it muſt be by ſailing round 
the whole American continent, inſtead of ſeaking a 
paſſage through it, which ſome have ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the bottom of Baffin's Bay. But the extent of the 
American continent to the northward is yet unknown; 
and there is a poſlibility of its being joined to that 
part of Afia between the Piaſida and Chatanga, which 
has never yet been circumnavigated. It remains there- 
fore to conſider whether there is any poſſibility of at- 
taining the wiſhed for paſſage by ſailing directly north, 
between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, 1 
3. The practicability of this method, which would Baring: 
lead directly to the pole itſelf, has been very ingeniouſſy ton: _ 
ſupported by the Hon. Daines Barrington, in ſome enen 
tracts publiſhed in the years 1775 and 1776, in con- poſſibilſ 
ſequence of the unſucceſsful attempts made by captain of reach 
Phipps, now lord Mulgrave, to reach a higher northern the pole 
latitude than 81, as was the caſe in 1773, in the voy- 
age undertaken by his majeſty's command. — He in- 
Rances a great number of navigators who have reached 
very high northern latitudes; nay, ſome who have been 
at the pole itſelf, or gone beyond it. Theſe inſtances 
are, 1. One captain Thomas Roberſon aſſured our au- 
thor that he had been in latitude 824, that the ſea 
was open, and he was certain that he could have 
reached the latitude of 83% —2, From the teſtimony 
of captain Cheyne, who gave anſwers to certain que- 
ries drawn up by Mr Dalrymple concerning the polar 
ſeas, it appears that he had been in the latitude of 
829,—3. One Mr Watt informed our author, that 
when he was 17 years of age, at that time making his 
firſt voyage with captain M*Callam, a bold and ſkilful 
navigator, who commanded a Scots whale-fiſhing ſhip, 
as during the time that the whales are ſuppoſed to 
copulate no fiſhing can be carried on, the captain re- 
ſolved to employ that interval in attempting to reach 
the north pole. He accordingly proceeded without 
the leaſt obſtruction to 834, when the ſea was not 
only open to the northward, but they had ſeen no ice 
for the laſt three degrees; but while be ſtill advanced, 
the mate complained that the compaſs was not ſteady, 
and the captain was obliged with reluctance to g 
over his attempt. 4. Dr Campbell, the 23 
of Harris's voyages, informed Mr Barrington, t c 
Dr Dallie, a native of Holland, being in his you 
aboard a Dutch ſhip of war which at that time 43 


p „ the 
uſually ſent to ſoperiatend. the Greenland — 
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Pole, coptain determined, like the Scotſman above-mention-- 
ed, to make an attempt to reach the pole during the 
interval between the firſt and ſecond fiſheries. He 
penetrated, according to the beſt of Dr Campbell's 

s | recolleQion, as far as 88*; when the weather was 


warm, the ſea free from ice, and rolling like the bay 
of Biſcay, Dallie now preſſed the captain to proceed: 
but he anſwered, that he had already goneho far, and 
ſhould be blamed in Holland for neglectiig his ſtation 
upon which account he would ſuffer no journal to be 
kept, but returned as ſoon as poſſible to Spitzbergen. 
5. In the year 1662-3, Mr Oldenburg, then ſecretary 
of the royal ſociety, was ordered to regiſter a paper 
intitled “ Several inquiries concerning Greenland, an- 
ſwered by Mr Gray, who had viſited theſe parts,” 
The 19th of theſe queries is the following: How near 
- hath any one been known to approach the pole ?— 
The anſwer is, © I once met, upon the coaſt of 
Greenland, a Hollander that ſwore he had been half 
a degree from the pole, ſhewing me his journal which 
was alſo atteſted by his mate; where they had ſeen 
no ice or land, but all water.” 6. In captain Wood's 
account of a voyage in queſt of the north-eaſt paſſage, 
we have the following account of a Dutch ſhip which 
reached the latitude of 89. „ Captain Goulden, 
who had made above 30 voyages to Greenland, did 
relate to his majeſty, that being at Greenland ſome 20 
years before, he was in company with two Hollanders 
to the eaſtward of Edge's iſland ; and that the whales 
not appearing on the ſhore, the Hollanders were deter- 
mined to go further northward ; and in a fortnight's 
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to the latitude 89, and that they did not meet with 
any ice, but a free and open ſea, and that there run a 
very hollow grow? ſea like that of the Bay of Biſcay. 
Mr Goulden being not ſatisfied with the bare relation, 
they produced him four journals out of the two ſhips, 
which teſtified the ſame, and t they all agreed 
within four minutes.” 7. In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions for 1675 we have the following paſſage : „For 
it is well known to all that ſail northward, that moſt 
of the northern coaſts are frozen up for many leagues, 
though in the open ſea it is not ſo, mo nor under the 
pole itſelf, unleſs by accident.” In which paſſage the 
having reached the pole is alluded to as a known faQ, 
and as ſuch ſtated to the royal ſociety. © 8. Mr Miller, 
in his Gardener's Dictionary, mentions the voyage 
of one captain Johnſon who reached 88 degrees of 
latitude. Mr Barrington was at pains to find a full 
account of this voyage; but met only with the follow- 
ing paſſage in Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, which he 
takes to be a confirmation of it. I have been 
aſſured by perſons of credit, that an Engliſh captain, 
whoſe name was Monſon, inſtead of ſeeking a paſſage 
to China between the northern countries, had directed 
his courſe to the pole, and had approached it within 
two degrees, where there was an open ſea, without 


Þ. any ice.“ Here he thinks that Mr Buffon has miſ- 
3 taken Johnſon for Monſon. 9. A map of the north- 
5 ern hemiſphere, publiſhed at Berlin (under the di- 


f places a ſhip at the pole, as having arrived there ac- 

| | cording to the Duch accounts. 10. Moxon, bydro- 
8 a ene Charles II. gives an account of a Duch 
: p having been two degrees beyond the pole, which 
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_ cumulate at the pole. 


time returned, and gave it out that they had ſailed in- 


rection of the Academy of Sciences and Belles Letters) 


tion of it. 


0 

was much relied on by Wood. Pole. 
Beſides theſe, there are a great number of other 

teſtimonies of ſhips which have reached the latitude of | 

82, 83, 84, &c.; from all which our author concludes, 

that if the voyage is attempted at a proper time of 

the year, there would not be any great difficulty of 

reaching the pole. Thoſe vaſt pieces of ice which 


commonly obſtruct the navigators, he thinks, proceed 


from the mouths of the great Aſiatic rivers which run 
northward into the frozen ocean, and are driven eaſt- 
ward and weſtward by the currents. But, though 
we ſhould. ſuppoſe them to come directly from the 
pole, ſtill our author thinks that this affords an un- 
deniable proof that the pole itſelf is free from ice ; 
becauſe, when the pieces leaves it, and come to the 
ſouthward, it is impoſlible that they can at the ſame ac- 

| 12 

The extreme cold of the winter air on the conti- Why we 

nents of Aſia and America has afforded room 1 
ſuſpicion, that at the pole itſelf, and for ſeveral ., 


53 all round 
grees to the ſouthward of it, the ſea muſt be frozen to the pole 


a vaſt depth in one ſolid cake of ice; but this Mr to be fro- 


Barrington refutes, from ſeveral confiderations. In the Len. 
firſt place, he ſays, that on ſuch a ſuppoſition, by the 
continual intenſity of the cold, and the accumulation 
of ſnow and frozen vapour, this cake of ice muſt have 
been increaſing in thickneſs fince the creation, or at 
leaſt ſince the deluge; ſo that now it mult be equal in 
height to the higheſt mountains in the world, and be 
viſible at a great diſtance. Beſides, the pieces broken 
off from the ſides of ſuch an immenſe mountain muſt _ 
be much thicker than any ice that is met with in the 
northern ocean; none of which is above two yards in 
height above the-ſurface of the water, thoſe immenſe 
pieces called ice-mountains being always formed on 


land. 


Again, the ſyſtem of nature is ſo formed, that all parts 
of the earth are expoſed for the ſame length of time, or 
nearly ſo, throughout the year tothe rays of the ſun. But, 
by reaſon of the ſpheroidal figure of the terraqueous 
globe, the poles and polar regions enjoy the ſun ſome- 
what longer than others; and hence the Dutch who win- 
tered in Nova Zembla in 1672 ſaw the ſun a fortnight 
ſooner than they ought to have done by aſtronomical 
calculations. By reaſon of this flatneſs about the poles 
too, the ſun not only ſhines for a greater ſpace of time 
on theſe inhoſpitable regions, but with leſs obliquity 
in the ſummer-time, and hence the effect of his rays 
muſt be the greater. Now Mr Barrington conſiders it 
as an abſurd ſuppoſition, that this glorious luminary 


ſhould ſhine for fix months on a cake of barren ice 
where there is neither animal nor vegetable. He ſays 


that the polar ſeas are aſſigned by nature as the habi- 

tation of the whales, the largeſt animals in the crea- . 

tion ; but if the greateſt part of the polar ſeas are for- 

ever covered with an impenetrable cake of ice, theſe 

huge animals will be confined within very narrow 

bounds ; for they cannot ſubſiſt without frequently 

coming to the top of the water to breathe. — 
Lally, the quantity of water frozen by different de- Quantity of 

grees of cold, is by no means direRly in proportion ice formed 

to the intenfity of the cold, but likewiſe to the dura- ee 

Thus, large bodies of water are never ee 

frozen in any temperature of ſhort duration, though to the de- 

ſhallow bodies often are. Our author obſerves, that as gree of 


33 12 moch old. 


f Pole. 
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Mr For- 
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much of a given maſs of water was frozen in five houre 


of a temperature 12? below the freezing point, as was 


frozen in one hour of the temperature 50 below it; 
and that long duration of the temperature between 20 
and 32 is, with regard to the congelation of. water, 
equivalent to intenſity of cold ſuch as is marked o and 
below o in Fahreinheit, but of ſhort duration. 

On the other hand, Mr Forſter, in his Obfervations, 
takes the contrary ſide of the queſtion with no little 
vehemence. © I know (ſays he) that Mr de Buffon, Lo- 
monolof, and Crantz, were of opinion that the ice found 


of reaching in the ocean, is formed near the lands, only from the 


e pole. 


Auſtral lands; becauſe, in order to form an idea of the 


freſh water and ice carried down into the ſea by the 
many rivers in Siberia, Hudſon's Bay, &c.; and there- 
fore, when we fell in with ſuch quantities of ice in 
December 1772, I expected we ſhould ſoon meet 
with the land from whence theſe ice maſſes had been 
detached. But being diſappointed in the diſcovery 
of this land, though we penetrated. beyond the 67 
twice, and once beyond 71, ſouth latitude, and having 
beſides ſome other doubts concerning the exiſtence of 
the pretended ſouthern continent, I thought it neceſſary 
to inquire, what reaſons chiefly induced the above 
authors to form the opinion that the ice floating in the 
ocean muſt be formed near land, or that an Auftral 
land 1s abſolutely requiſite for that purpoſe; and having 
looked for their arguments, I find they amount chiefly 
to this: * That the ice floating in the ocean is all 
freſh : that ſalt water does not freeze at all; or if it 


does, it contains briny particles. They infer from 
thence, that the ice in the ocean cannot 


e formed in 
the ſea, far from any land; there muſt therefore exiſt 


original of the great ice-maſſes agreeably to what is 
obſerved in the northern hemiſphere, they find that 
the firſt point for fixing the high ice-iſlands is the 


land, and ſecondly that the great quantity of flat ice 
is brought down the rivers. I have impartially and 


carefully conſidered and examined theſe arguments, 
and compared every eircumſtance with what we ſaw 
in the high ſouthern latitude, and with other known 
facts, and will here inſert the reſult of all my inquiries 
on this ſubject. 8 8 2 | 

Firſt, they obſerve the ice floating in the ocean to 
yield, by melting, freſh water : which I believe to be 
true. However, hitherto it has by no means been ge- 
nerally allowed to be freſh; for Crantz ſays expreſsly, 
that © the flat pieces (forming what they call the ice- 
Heldt) are ſalt, becauſe they were congealed from ſea- 
water,* The ice taken up by us for watering the 
ſhip was of all kinds, and nevertheleſs we found it con- 
tantly freſh; Which proves, either that the principle 
of analogy cannot be applied indiſcriminately in both 
hemiſpheres; and that one thing may be true in the 
northern hemiſphere, which is quite otherwiſe in the 
fouthern, from reaſons not yet known or diſcovered 
by us: or we muſt think that Crantz and others are 
miſtaken, who ſuppoſe the ice floating in the ocean to 
be falt. | 


„The next remark is, That ſalt water does not 


Freeze at all; or if it does, it contains briny particles, 


(a) In the year 860, the mediterranean was covered with ice, ſo that people travelled in carts and horſes acroſs 
the Ionian Sea to Venice; ( Hermannus Contrattus ap. Piſtor. Script. t. II. p. 236.) And in 1234, the hat place 
rean was again thus frozen, that the Venetian merchants travelled over the ice with their merchandiſe to What P 


they choſe ; Matth, Paris. p. 78. 
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Mr de Buffon tells us, that the ſea between Nova Pole, 
Zembla and Spitzbergen under the 799 north latitude —— 


and receives a great many rivers coming from north. 


bo informs us, that the people near the Boſphorus 


froſt, that the people walked over the ice from Con- 


pÞ 0 4, 


does not freeze, as it is there conſiderably broad: and 
that it is not to be apprehended to find the ſea frozen 
not even under the pole itſelf; for indeed there is no 
example of having ever found a ſea wholly frozen 
over, and at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhores : 
that the only inſtance of a ſea entirely frozen is that 
of the Black Sea, which 1s narrow and not very ſalt, 


ern regions, and bringing down ice: that this ſea 
therefore ſometimes freezes to ſuch a depree, that its 
whole ſurface is congealed to a confiderable thickneſs ; 
and, if the hiſtorians are to be credited, was frozen, 
in the reign of the emperor Conſtantine Copronymus, 
thirty ells thick, not including twenty ells of ſnow 
which was lying on the ice. This fact, continues M. de 
Buffon, ſeems to be exaggerated : but it is true how- 
ever, that it freezes almoſt every winter; whilſt the 
high ſeas which are 1000 leagues nearer, towards the 
pole, do not freeze; which can have no other cauſe 
than the difference in ſaltneſs and the little quantity 
of ice carried out by rivers, if compared to the enor- 
mous quantity of ice which the rivers convey into the 
Black Sea.“ Mr de Buffon is not miſtaken when he 
mentions that the Black Sea frequently freezes. Stra- 


Cimmerius paſs this ſea in carts from Panticapzum to 
Phanagorea; and that Neoptolemus, a general of 
Mithridates Eupator, won a battle with his cavalry on 
the ice, on the very ſpot where he gained a naval 
victory in the ſummer. Marcellinus Comes relates, 
that in the XIV IIndiction, under the conſulſhip of 
Vincentius and Fravita, in the year 401 after Chriſt, 
the whole ſurface of the Pontus was covered with ice, 
and that the ice in ſpring was carried through the 
Propontis, during thirty days, like mountains. Zo- 
naras mentions the ſea between Conſtantinople and 
Scutari frozen to ſuch a degree in the reign of Con- 
ſtantine Copronymus, that even loaded carts paſſed 
over it. The prince Demetrius Cantemir obſerves, 
that in the year 1620-1, there happened ſo intenſe 2 


ſtantinople to Iſkodar. All theſe inſtances confirm 
Mr de Buffon's aſſertion. But as this great natural 
hiſtorian ſays that the Black Sea is che only inſtance 
of a ſea being entirely frozen (a), I mult beg leave. 
to diſſent from him; for it is equally well atteſted, that 
the Baltic is ſometimes entirely frozen, according to 
Caſpar Schutz's account. In the year 1426, the 
winter was ſo ſevere, that people travelled over the ice 
acroſs the Baltic from Dantzick to Lubeck ; arid the 
ſea was likewiſe paſſable from Denmark to Mccklen- 
burgh: and in the year 1459, the whole Baltic was 
entirely frozen, ſo that perſons travelled, both on foot 
and on horſeback, over ice from Denmark to the 
Venedick Hanſ-towns, called Lubeck, Wiſmar, No- 
flock, and Stralſund, which had never happened before; 
people likewiſe travelled acroſs the Bahic over ice ou F 

Reval in Eſtland to Denmark and to Sweden, An 
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back again, without the leaſt danger (;). But, accor- 


—— ding to Sæmund Frode, even the great German Ocean 


between Denmark and Norway was frozen in the year 
1048, fo that the wolves frequently ran over the ice 
from one country to the other. The great northern 
ocean is likewiſe moſt certainly ſometimes frozen to a 

reat Giftance from any land. For Muller relates, that 
in the year 1715, a Coſſack called Markef, with ſome 
other perſons, was ſent by the Ruſſian government to 


explore the north ſea; but finding it next to impoſſible. 


to make any progreſs during ſummer, on account of 
the vaſt quantities of ice commonly filling this ocean, 
he at laſt determined to try the experiment during 
winter: be therefore took ſeveral fledges drawn ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country by dogs, which 
commonly go about 80 or 100 werſts per day, 105 
of which make a degree. And on March the 15th, 
Old Style, with this caravan of nine perſons, he left 
the ſhores of Siberia at the month of the river Yana, 
under the 719 of north latitude, and proceeded for 
ſeven days together northward, ſo that he had reach- 
ed at leaſt the 77 or 78* north latitude, when he was 
ſtopped by the ice, which there began to appear in 
the ſhape of prodigious mountains. He climbed up 
to the top of ſome of theſe ice mountains : but ſeeing 
from thence no land, nor any thing except ice, as far 
as the eye could reach, and having befides.no more 
food for his dogs left, he thought it very neceſſary to 
return; which he with great difficulty performed, on 
April the 3d, as ſevera] of the dogs, which had periſh- 


ed for want, were employed to ſupport thoſe that re- 


mained alive. Theſe facts, I believe, will convince 
the unprejudiced reader, that there are other ſeas 
beſides the Black Sea, which really do freeze in 
winter, and that the ice carried down the rivers 


could not at leaſt freeze the German Ocean between 


Norway and Denmark, becauſe the rivers there are 
do ſmall, and bear a very inconſiderable propor- 
tion to the immenſe ocean, which according to ex- 
periments made by Mr Wilke is very falt, though 
near the land, in the Swediſh harbour of Land- 
ſcrona. : 
Now, if fix or ſeven degrees of latitude, containing 
from 360 to 420 ſea miles, are not to be reckoned a 
great diſtance from the land, I do not know in what 
manner to argue, becauſe no diſtance whatſoever will 


be reckoned far from any land. Nay, if the Coſſack 


Markoff, being mounted on one of the higheſt ice- 


i 
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mountains, may be allowed to ſee at leaſt to the di- 
ſtance of 20 leagues, the extent alluded to above 
muſt then be increaſed to 480 Engliſh ſea- miles; 
which certainly is very conſiderable, and makes it 
more than probable, that the ocean is frozen in win- 
ter, in high northern Jatitudes, even as far as the 
pole. Beſides, it invalidates the argument which 


| theſe gentlemen wiſh to infer from thence, ?hat the 


ocean does not freeze in high latitudes, eſpecially where 
there is a conſiderably broad fea; for we have ſhown in- 
ſtances to the contrary. 

«© But M. de Buffon ſpeaks of ice carried down the 
rivers into the northern ocean, and forming there theſe 
immenſe quantities of ice. And in cafe, ſays he, we 
would ſuppoſe, againſt all probability, that at the pole 
it could be ſo cold as to congeal the ſurface of the ſea, 
it would remain equally incomprehenſible, how theſe 
enormous floating ice-maſſes could be formed, if they 
had not land for a point to fix on, and from whence 
they are ſevered by the heat of the ſun. The two 
ſhips, which the India Company ſent in 1739 upon 
the diſcovery of the Auſtral lands, found ice in 47“ 
or 489 ſouth latitude, but at no great diſtance from 
land; which they diſcovered, without being able to 
approach it. This ice, therefore, muſt have come from 
the interior parts of the lands near the ſouth pole; and 
we muſt conjecture, that it follows the courſe of 
ſeveral large rivers, waſhing theſe unknown lands, in 
the ſame manner as the rivers Oby, the Veniſea, and 
the other great rivers which fall into the northern ſea, 
carry the ice-maſſes, which ſtop up the ſtreights of 
Waigats for the greater part of the year, and render 
the Tartarian ſea inacceſſible upon this courſe.” Be- 
fore we can allow the analogy between the rivers Oby, 
Yeniſea, and the reſt which fall into the northern 
ocean, and thoſe coming from the interior parts of 
the Auſtral lands, let us compare the ſituation of both 
countries, ſuppoling the Auſtral lands really to exiſt. 
The Oby, Yeniſea,. and the reſt of the Siberian 
rivers, falling down into the northern ocean, have 
their ſources in 485 and 50% north latitute, where the 
climate is mild and capable of producing corn of all 
kinds. All the rivers of this great continent in- 
ereaſing theſe great rivers, have likewife their ſources 
in mild and temperate climates, and the main direction 
of their courſe is from ſouth to north; and the coaſt 
of the northern ocean, not reckoning its ſinuoſities, 
runs in general weſt and eaſt, The ſmall rivers, 

which. 


(5) In 1296, tit Baltic was frozen from Gothland to Sweden. { Incerti auforis Annales Denor. in Weſtphati: + 


monument. Cimbr. t. I. p. 1392.) 


In 1306, the Baltic was during fourteen weeks covered with ice, between all the Daniſh and Swediſh iſlands. 


( Ludwig religuie, MSStor. t. IX. p- 170.) 


1323, there was a road for foot-paſſengers and horſemen over the ice on the Baltic during fix weeks. (id. ibid.) 
4s 1349, people walking over the ice from Stralſund to Denmark. ( /ncerti aud. cit. ap. Ludwig. t. IX. p. 181.) 
60 1 the whole ſea between Gothland and Oeland, and likewiſe between Roſtock and Gezoer, was frozen, 


id. ibid.) 


with 


In 1461, 
gZtlu oceano 


4a tota pene bruma. 


In 1423, the ice bore riding from Pruſſia to Lubeck. (Crantzii Vandal. l. X. c. 40.) The whole ſea was covered 
ice from Mecklenburg to Denmark. (Incert aud. ap. Ludwi | 


.t, IX. p. 125.) | 


(gays Nicol. Marſchallus iu annal. Herul. ap. Wæſtphal. t. I. p. 261.) Tanta erat hyems, ut concreto 
plauſtris millia paſſuum ſupra CCC. merces ad ultimam Thylen (Iceland) et Orcades veherentur e Ger- 


1 1 1545, the ſea between Roſtock and Denmark, and likewiſe between Fionia and Sealand, was thus frozen, that 


„e People travelled over the i 
Ludvig. 1 . P. 176.) 
In 1294, 


ce on foot, with fledges to which horſes and oxen were put. {(.£792ym. ap; 


the Cattegat or ſea between Norway and Denmark was frozen; that from Oxſlo in Norway, they cou! 


avel on it to Jutland, (Strelow Chron, Futhiland, p. 148.) 


. 
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Pole. which are formed in high latitudes, have, properly 


| ſpeaking, no ſources, no ſprings, but carry off only 
the waters generated by the melting of ſnow in ſpring, 
and by the fall of rain in the ſhort ſummer, and are 
for the greateſt part dry in autumn. And the reaſon 
of this phænomenon is obvious, after conſidering the 
conſtitution of the earth in thoſe high northern cli- 
mates. At Yakutſk, in about 629 north latitude, the 
ſoil is eternally frozen, even in the height of ſummer, 
at the depth of three feet from the ſurface. In the 
years 1685 and 1686, an attempt was made to dig 
a well; and a man, by great and indefatigable labour, 
continued during two ſummer- ſeaſons, and ſucceeded ſo 
far in this laborious taſk, that he at laſt reached the 
depth of 91 feet; but the whole earth at this depth 
was frozen, and he met with no water, which forced 
him to deſiſt from ſo fruitleſs an attempt. And it is 
eaſy to infer from hence, how impoſſible it is that 
ſprings ſhould be formed in the womb of an eternally 
15 Frozen ſoil. . 

Of the free The argument, therefore, is now reduced to this, 
Ling of ſalt» That ſalt water does not freeze at all; or, if it does, 
1 the ice contains briny particles. But we have already 
before produced numberleſs inſtances, that the ſea does 
freeze ; nay, Crantz allows, that the flat pieces of ice 
are ſalt, becauſe they were congealed from ſea-water. 
We. beg leave to add a few deciſive facts relative to 
the freezing of the ſea, Barentz obſerves in the year 
1596, September the 16th, the ſea froze two fingers 
thick, and next night the ice was as thick again. This 
happened in the midſt of September; what effect then 
muſt the intenſe froſt of a night in January not pro- 
duce? When Captain James wintered in Charleton's 
Iſle, the ſea froze in the middle of December 1631. 
It remains, therefore, only to examine, whether the 
ice formed in the ſea muſt neceſſarily contain briny 
particles, And here I find myſelf in a very diſagree- 
able dilemma; for during the intenſe froſt of the win- 
ter in 1776, two ſets of experiments were made on the 
freezing of ſea-water, and publiſhed, contradicting 
one another almoſt in every material point. 'The one 
by Mr Edward Nairne F. R S. an ingenious and ac- 
curate obſerver; the other by Dr Higgins, who reads 
lectures on chemiſtry and natural philoſophy, and con- 
ſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to be well acquainted with 
the ſubject. I will therefore ſtill venture to conſider 
the queſtion as undecided by theſe experiments, and 
content myleif with making a few obſervations on 
them: but previouſly I beg leave to make this gene- 
ral remark, that thoſe who are well acquainted with 
mechanics, chemiſtry, natural philoſophy, and the 
various arts which require a nice obſervation of minute 
circumſtances, need not be informed, that an experi— 
ment or machine ſucceeds often very well when made 
upon a ſmaller ſcale, but will not anſwer if undertaken 
at large; and, vice verſa, machines and experiments 
executed upon a ſmall ſcale will not produce the effect, 
which they certainly have when made in a more enlar- 
ged mannzr. A few years ago an experiment made 
on the dyeing of ſcarlet, did not ſucceed when under— 
taken on a ſmall ſcale, whereas it produced the deſired 
effect when tried at a dyer's houſę with the large ap- 
paraius; and it evidently confirms the above aſſertion, 


which 1 think I have a right to apply to the freezing 


c) Second Supplement tc the Probgbility of reaching the north pole, p. 119. 
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was a mixture of rain and ſnow water, and next in 


I cannot conceive it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, with- 


bottles to have been burſt, it is obvious that the con- 


ed to infer from thence ; for it was wrong to take out 


of ſalt-water. It is therefore probable, that the ice po 
formed in the ocean at large, in a higher latitude, ang — 
in a more intenſe degree of cold, whereof we have no 
idea here, may become ſolid, and free from any 
briny particles, though a few experiments made b 
Dr Higgins, in his houſe, on the freezing of alt. 
water, produced only a looſe ſpungy ice filled with 
briny particles, | | 
„The ice formed of ſea-water by Mr Nairne was pci 
very hard, 3+ inches long, and 2 inches in diameter; e 
it follows from thence, that the waſhing the outſide of _—_ 
this ice in freſh water, could not affect the inſide of a ments on 
hard piece of ice. This ice when melted yielded freſh s ſubjed, 
water, which was ſpecifically lighter than water, which 


lightneſs to diſtilled water. Had the ice thus obtain. 
ed not been freſh, the refiduum of the ſea water, af. 
ter this ice had been taken out, could not»have been 
ſpecifically heavier than ſea water, which, however, 
was, the caſe in Mr Nairne's experiment. It ſeems, 
therefore, in my opinion, evident from hence, that 
ſalt water does freeze, and has no other briny par- 
ticles than what adhere to its outſide. All this per- 
fealy agrees with the curious fact related by Mr A- 
danſon (c), who had brought to France two bottles of 
ſea water, taken up in different parts of the ocean, in 
order to examine it and to compare its ſaltneſs, when 
more at leiſure ; but both the bottles containing the 
{alt water were burſt by being frozen, and the water 
produced from melting the ice proved perfectly freſh. 
This fact is ſo fairly ſtated, and fo very natural, that 


- 


out the leaſt foundation for it, that the bottles were 
changed, or that Mr Adanſon does not mention the cir- 
cumſtance by which the ſea water was thus altered upon 
its being diſſolved : for as he expreſsly obſerves the 


centrated briny parts ran out and were entirely drain- 
ed from the ice, which was formed of the freſh water 
only. 
« The ice formed by Dr Higgins from ſea water, 
conſiſted of thin laminæ, adhering to each other weakly. 
Dr Higgins took out the frozen ice from the vellets 
wherein he expoſed the ſea water, and continued to co 
ſo till the remaining concentrated ſea water began to 
form cryſtals of ſea ſalt. Both theſe experiments, 
therefore, by no means prove what the doctor intend- 


ſuch ice, which only con/ifted of thin laminæ, advering 
to each other weakly. Had he waited with patience, 
he would have obtained a bard ice as well as Mr 
Nairne, which, by a more perfect congelation, would i 
have excluded the briny particles intercepted between 
the thin laminæ, adhering to each other weatly ; and 
would have connected the laminæ, by others tormed by 
freſh water. The doctor found afterwards, it is true, 
thicker and ſomewhat more ſolid ice, in the veſſel B: 
but the ſea water bad already been ſo much concen- 
trated by repeated congelations, that it is no wonder 
the ice formed in it became at laſt brackiſh : it ſhould | 
ſeem then, that no conclufive arguments can be drawn 
from theſe experiments. LE 

„% There are two other objections againſt the for- 


mation of the ice in the great ocean. The firſt is = 


15 


ne'y 


On 


Jed, 
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f-om the immenſe bulk and fize of the ice maſſes form- 


dd in the ocean, which is the deepeſt maſs of water we 


ob offi But the reader is referred to the table com- 


municated above, where it appears, that in the midſt 


of ſummer, in the latitudes of 555, 55 26, and 649 
ſouth, at 100 fathoms depth, the thermometer was at 
24% 34% and 32“ and that in all inſtances, the dif- 
ference between the temperature at top and 100 fa- 
thoms depth never exceeded four degrees of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, or that the temperature of the air 
nid not differ five degrees from that of the ocean at 


100 fathom deep. If we now add to. this, that be- 


| yond the 71 ſouth the temperature of the air and 


vcean muſt be ſtill colder, and that the rigours of an 
antargic winter are certainly more than {ſufficient to 
cool the ocean to 28%, which is requiſite for con- 
gealing the aqueous particles in it; if we moreover 
conſider, that theſe ſevere froſts are continued during 
ſix or eight months of the year, we may eafily con- 
ceive that there is time enough to congeal large and 
extenſive maſſes of ice. But it is likewiſe certain, 
that there is more than one way by which thoſe im- 
menſe ice maſſes are formed. We ſuppoſe very juſtly, 


that the ocean does freeze, having produced ſo many 


inſtances of it; we allow likewiſe, that the ice thus 
formed in a calm, perhaps does not exceed three or 
four yards in thickneſs; a ſtorm probably often breaks 
ſuch an ice-field, which Crantz allows to be 200 
leagues one way, and 80 the other ; the preſſure of 


the broken fragments againſt one another frequently 


ſets one upon the other piece, and they freeze in that 
manner together ; ſeveral ſuch double pieces, thrown 
by another preſſure upon one another, form at laſt 
large maſſes of miles extent, and of 20, 40, 60, and 


| more fathoms thickneſs, or of a great bulk or height. 


Martens, 1n his deſcription of Spitzbergen, remarks, 
that the pieces of ice cauſe ſo great a noiſe by their 


thock, that the navigators in thoſe regions can only 


with difficulty hear the words-of thoſe that ſpeak ; 
and as the 1ce-pieces are thrown one upon another, 
ice - mountains are formed by it. And I obſerved very 
frequently, in the years 1772 and 1773, when we were 
among the ice, maſſes which had the moſt evident 
marks of ſuch a formation, being compoſed: of ftrata 


of ſome feet in thickneſs. This is in ſome meaſure. 


confirmed by the ſtate in which the Coſſack Markoff 
found the ice at the diſtance of 420 miles from the Si- 
berian coaſts, The high maſſes which were not found 
formed, as is ſuſpeRed in the Second ſupplement to. the 
probability of reaching the north pole, p. 143-145, near 
the land, under the high cliffs, but far out at ſra; and 
when theſe ice mountains were climbed by Markoff, 
nothing but ice, and no veſtiges of land, appeared as 


far as the eye could reach. The high climates near 


the poles, are likewiſe ſubject to heavy falls of ſnow, 
of lcvera] yards in thickneſs, which grow more and 
more compact, and by thaws and rain are formed in- 
to folid ice, which increafe the ſtupendous ſize of the 
Hoating. ice mountains. 

bc The ſecond objection againſt the freezing of the 
occan into ſuch ice as is found floating in it, 1s taken 
irom the opacity of ice formed in ſalt water ;. becauſe 
the largeſt maſſes are commonly tranſparent like cry- 
on with a fine blue tina, cauſed by the reſlection of 

e ſea, This argument is very ſpecious, and might 
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. 
be deemed unanſwerable to thoſe who are not uſed to 
cold winters and their effects. But whoſoever has 
ſpent ſeveral winters in countries which are ſubject to 
intenſe froſts, will find nothing extraordinary or diffi- 
cult in this argument: for it is a well-known fact in 
cold countries, that the ice which covers their lakes 
and rivers, 1s often opaque, eſpecially when the froſt 
ſets in, accompanied by a fall of ſnow ; for, in thoſe 
inſtances, the ice looks, before it hardens, like a dough 
or paſte, , and when congealed it is opaque and white: 
however, in ſpring, a rain and the thaw, followed by 
froſty nights, change the opacity and colour of the ice, 
and make it quite tranſparent and colourleſs like a cry- 
ſtal; but, in caſe the thaw continues, and it ceaſes 
entirely to freeze, the fame tranſparent ice becomes 
ſoft and porous, and turns again entirely opaque. This, 
I believe, may be applicable to the ice ſeen by us in 
the ocean. The field-ice was commonly opaque z 
ſome of the large maſſes, probably. drenched. by rain, 
and frozen again, were tranſparent and pellucid ; but 
the ſmall fragments of looſe ice, formed by the decay 


of the large maſſes, and ſoaked by long-continued 


rains, we found to be porous, ſoft, and opaque. 


It is likewiſe urged as an argument againſt the 
formation of ice in the ocean, that it always requires 
land, in order to have a point upon which it may be 


fixed. Firſt, I obſerve, that in Mr Nairne's experi- 
ments, the ice was generated on the ſurface, and was 
ſeen ſhooting cryſtals downwards : which evidently 


evinces, in my opinion, that ice is there formed or ge- 


nerated where the intenſeſt cold is; as the air ſooner 
cools the ſurface than the depth of the ocean, the ice 


ſhoots naturally downwards, and cools the ocean more 
and more, by which it is prepared for further conge- 
I ſuppoſe, however, that this happens always 


lation, 
during calms, which are not uncommon 1n high lati- 
tudes, as we experienced in the late expedition. Nor 
does Jand ſeem abſolutely neceſſary in order to fix the 
ice; for this may be done with as much eaſe and pro- 
priety to the large ice-mountains which remain undiſ- 
ſolved floating in the ocean in high latitudes ; or it may 
perhaps, not be improper to ſuppoſe,” that the whole 
polar region, from 80 and upwards, in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, remains a ſolid ice for ſeveral years toge- 
ther, to which yearly a new circle of ice is added, and 
of which, however, part is broken off. by. the winds 
and the return of the mild ſeaſon. Wherever the ice 
floats in large maſſes, aud ſometimes in compact bo- 
dies formed of an infinite number of [mal] pieces, there 
it is by no means difficult to freeze the whole into one 
piece, for among the ice the wind has not a power 
of raiſing high and great waves. This circumſtance 
was not entirely unknown to the ancients; and it is 


probable they acquired this information from the na- 


tives of ancient Gaul, and from the Britons, and other 


northern nations, who ſometimes undertook long voy- 
ages. The northern ocean was called by the ancients | 
the frozen, the dead, the /azy, and immoveable ſea + 


ſometimes they gave it the name mare cronium, the 
concrete fea, and morimaruſa, the dead ſea. And, 
what is very. remarkable, in all the northern cold 
countries the froſt ſometimes is fo intenſe, that all the 
waters become ſuddenly coagulated into a kind of paſte 

or dough, and thus at once congeal.” 
On this reaſoning of Mr Forſter's, however, 00 
mul 


Pole. 
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Pole. muſt obſerve, that it cannot poſſibly invalidate any fact on ſome occaſions in boarding an enemy, whoſe ſides Pl. 


'17 © which Mr Barrington has advanced. The beſt con- were above thoſe of the boarder. This is executed 1 
Obſerva- certed and moſt plauſible theory in the world muft by detaching ſeveral gangs to enter at different parts Polclno, 


_ 


mw Jurfans to experience; for this is in fact what mult judge 
:cafoning. 211 theories. Now, from what we have already related, 
it is demonſtrated, that in the ſpace between the 
mouths of the rivers Piaſida and Chatanga, more ice 
muſt be formed, and more intenſe colds generated, 
than in any other part of the world. Conſequently, 
for a conſiderable ſpace both on the eaſt and wett fide 
of that, the ſea muſt be more full of ice than any 
where elſe. Now, between theſe two rivers there 1s 
the promontory of Taimura, which runs out to the la- 

. titutle of 78®, or near it, and which of neceſſity muſt 
obſtruQ the diſperſion of the ice; and that it actually 
does ſo is in ſome degree probable, becauſe in one of 
the Ruſſian voyages abovementioned, the eaſtern mouth 
of the Lena was quite free, when the weſtern ones were 
entirely choaked up with ice. Now the mouth of the 
Vana lies ſeveral degrees to the eaſtward of the Lena: 
conſequently, when the ice comes eaſtward from the 
Cape of Taimura, it muſt neceſſarily fill all that fea to 
the latitude of 78 and upwards; but the Coſſack 
Markoff, if he proceeded directly north, could not be 
farther than the promontory of Taimura, and conſe- 
quently fill enveloped among the ice. Beſides, we are 
certain, that the ſea in 789 is not at all frozen into a 
ſolid cake in ſome places, ſince Captain Phipps, in 
1773, reached $19. Mr Forſter's argument therefore 
either proves nothing, or it proves too much, If it 
proves, that about the middle of the eaſtern continent 


and the notion of a vait continent in theſe regions pre- 
vailed almoſt univerſally, inſomuch, that many have 
ſought for it but in vain. But for a particular diſ- 
cation of this matter, ſee the articles Sourh-Sea, 
and Terra Auſtralis. 

Pots Axe, a fort of hatchet nearly reſembling a 
battle-axe, having an handle about 15 inches in 
length, and being furniſhed with a ſharp point or claw, 
bending downwards from the back of its head; the 
blade whercof is formed like that of any other 
hatchet, It is principally employed to cut away and 
deſtroy the rigging of any adverſary who endeavours 
to board, | 

Pole-axes are alſo ſaid to have been ſucceſsfully uſed 


of the ſhip's length, at which time the pole-axes are 
forcibly driven into her fide, one above another, ſo a 
to form a ſort of ſcaling-ladders, 
PolE-Cat. See MusTELA. | 
POLEMICAL, in matters of literature, an appel- 
lation given to books of controverſy, eſpecially thoſe 
in divinity. | | 


POLEMONIUM, Gagrk vaL RIAN, or Ja- 


cob's Jadder ; a genus of the monogynia order, belong- 


ing to the pentandria claſs of plants. There are two 
ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable is the cœru- 
leum, with an empalement longer than the flower. It 


grows naturally in ſome places of England; however, 


its beauty has obtained it a place in the gardens. 
There are three varieties, one with a white, another 
with a blue, and another with a variegated flower, al- 
fo a kind with variegated leaves. They are eafily pro- 
pagated by ſeeds; but that kind with variegated 
leaves 18 preſerved by parting its roots, becauſe the 
plants raiſed from ſeeds would be apt to degenerate 
and become plain. Gn hog 
POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, the ſame with Orgx4- 
GLASS, See OPTICS, p. 5584, col. 1. par. alt. 
POLENBURG (Cornelius), a ſweet painter of 
little landſcapes and figures, was born at Utrecht in 
1586, and educated under Blomaert, whom he ſoon 
quitted to travel into Italy; and ſtudied for a long 
time in Rome and Florence, where he formed a ſtyle 


| the cold is ſo intenſe that a ſufficient quantity of ice entirely new, which, though preferable to the Flemiſh, 
ami is formed to obſtruct the navigation for ſeveral hundred is unlike any Italian, except in his having adorned his 
W miles round, this proves nothing; becauſe we knew be- landſcapes with ruins. There is a varniſhed ſmooth- 
= fore, that this muſt be the caſe. But if it proves, neſs and finiſhing jn his pictures, that render them al- 
1 that the ſea muſt be unnavigable by reaſon of ice all ways pleaſing, though ſimple and too nearly reſem- 
Wi! round the globe at 78 N. L. this is too much; becauſe bling one another. The Roman cardinals were charm- 
WH we certainly know, that, in 1773, Captain Phipps ed with the neatneſs of his works, as was alſo the great 
14. reached the latitude of $1% However, tho' it ſhould duke; but could not retain him. He returned to U- 
ll if be allowed that the ſea is quite clear all the way to the trecht, and pleaſed Rubens, who bad ſeveral of his 
j 1 pole, it muſt be a very great uncertainty whether any performances. King Charles I. invited him to Lon- 
1 ſhip could by that way reach the Eaſt Indies; becauſe don, where he generally painted the figures in Steen— 
1. we know that it muſt ſail down between the continents wyck's perſpectives: but the king could not prevail on 
f of Aſia and America, thro' that firait whoſe mouth him to fix here; for, after ſtaying only four years, and 
d muſt often be blocked up with ice driving ealtward being handſomely rewarded by his-Majeſty for {cveral 
4 along the continent of Aſia. | pieces which he performed for him, he returned to 
| The ſouth pole is ſtill more inacceſſible than the north Utrecht, and died there at the age of 74. His works 

| | ö pole; for the ice is found in much lower ſouthern than are very ſcarce and valuable. | 
Hs northern latitudes. This ſuperior degree of cold has POLERON, one of the Banda or nutmeg iſlands 
1 by many been ſuppoſed to proceed from a greater in the Eaft Indies. This was one of thoſe ſpice iſſands 
j quantity of land about the ſouth than the north pole; which put themſclres under the protection of the Eng. 


liſh, and voluntarily acknowledged James I. king of 
England for their ſovereign ; for which reaſon the ra- 
tives of this and the relt of the iſlands were murdered, 
or driven thence by the Dutch, together with the Eng- 
liſh. 

POLESIA, a province of Poland, bounded by Po- 
lachio and Proper Lithuania on the north, and by Vol- 
hinia on the ſouth, It is one of the palatinates of Li- 
thuauia, and is commonly called Breſcia, and its capi- 
tal is of this name. II is full of foreſts and lakes. 

POLESINO-pe-Bovico, a province of Italy in the 


republic of Venice, lying to the north of the river Po, 


and bounded on that ſide by the Paduan, on the ſouth 


n the 
WS. 


by the Ferrareſe, on the eaſt by Degado, and 0 


volanthes. weſt by the Veroneſe. It 
— 17 in breadth, and is a fertile country, 


P Q L 


It is 45 miles in length, and 


capital, 


POLIANTHES, the Tuntzost ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants. There is but one ſpecies, conſiſting of ſome 
varieties; all of which being exotic of tender quality, 


require aid of artificial heat, under ſhelter of frames 


and glaſſes, &c. to bring them to flower in per- 
feRion in this country. The polianthes, or tuberoſe, 
hath an oblong, bulb-like, tuberous, white root; 
crowned with a few long very narrow leaves; amidſt 
them an upright, ſtraight, firm ſtem, three or four feet 
high, terminated by a long ſpike of large white flowers, 
arranged alternately. The varieties are the common tu- 
beroſe, with ſingle- flowers, —double flowered, —dwarf- 
talked, —variegated leaved. An flower here in 
june, July, and Auguſt: the flowers are funnel or 
bell ſnaped; garniſh the upper part of the ftem, in 


a long ſpike, conſiſting of from ten to twenty or more 


ſeparate in alternate arrangements, the lower flowers 
opening firſt, which are ſucceeded by thoſe above, 
in regular order, making in the whole a moſt beauti- 
fal appearance, highly enriched with a moſt fragrant 
odour. The common fingle-flowered tuberoſe, is the 
ſort the moſt commonly evſitivated, as it generally 
ls the moſt freely, and poſſeſſes the fineſt fragrance. 
The double-flowered kind alſo highly merits cul- 
ture as when it blows fair it makes a ſingularly fine 
appearance. The dwarf and the variegated kinds 
are inferior to the other two, but may be cultivated for 
variety. _ 5 

All the varieties being exotics from warm countries, 
although they are made to flower in great perfection 
in our gardens dy aſſiſtance of hot-beds, they will 
not proſper in the open ground, and do not increaſe 


freely in England; ſo that a ſupply of the roots is 


imported hither annually from Genoa, and other parts 
of Italy, by moſt of the eminent nurſery and ſeedſmen, 
and the Italian warehouſe-keepers; generally arriving 
in February or March, time enough for the enſuing 
ſummer's bloom ; and are ſold commonly at the rate 
of twelve or fifteen ſhillings per hundred, being care- 
ful always to procure as large roots as poſſible, for on 
this depends the ſucceſs of having a complete blow, 
They requiring artificial heat to blow them in this 
country, are planted in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed, nnder a deep frame furniſhed with glaſs lights ; 
or placed in a hot-houſe, where they may be blowed 
to great perfection, with little trouble. The prin- 
cipal ſeaſon for planting them is March and April; 
obſerving, however, that in order to continue a long 
ſucceſſion of the bloom, it is proper to make two or 
three different plantings, at about a month interval; 
one in March, another in April, anda third the be- 
Zinniag of May, whereby the blow may be continued 
from June until September; obſerving, as above -· men- 


_ boned, they may be flowered either by aid of a com- 


non dung or bark hot- bed, or in a hot-houſe. 

| With reſpect to the propagation of theſe plants, it 
> principally by off-ſets of the roots. The blowing 
roots that are brought annually from abroad, for ſale, 
ire often furniſhed with off. ſets, which ought to be 
Pärated, previous to planting ; thoſe alſo that are 


es 12 2 in our gardens frequently l off. ſets 


— 
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Rovigo is the 


1 


fit for ſeparation in autumn when the leaves decay; Po licandre 


they muſt then be preſerved in ſand all winter in a dr 

ſheltered place; and in the beginning of March, plant 
them either in a bed of light dry earth in the full 
ground; or, to forward them as much as pollible, allow 
them a moderate hot-bed; and it either method in- 
dulge them with a ſhelter in cold weather, either of a 
frame and lights, or arched with hoops and occaſion- 
ally matted ; but let them enjoy the full air in all mild 
weather, giving alſo plenty of water in dry weather, 
during the ſeaſon of their growth in ſpring and ſum- 
mer. Thus let them grow til] their leaves decay in 
autumn; then take them up, clean them from earth, 


and lay them in a box of dry ſand to preſerve them 


till ſpring ; at which time, ſuch roots as are Jarge 
enough to blow may be planted and managed as 
already directed, and the ſmaller roots planted again in 
a nurſery-bed, to have another year's growth; after- 
wards plant them for lowering. The Egyptians put 
the flowers of tuberoſe into ſweet oil; and by this 
means give it a moſt excelent flavour, ſcarce inferior 
to oil of jaſmine. , 

POLICANDRO, a ſmall ſtand in the Archipe- 
lago, ſeated between Milo and Morgo. It has no 
harbour, but has a town about three miles from the 
ſhore near a huge rock. It is a ragged ſtony iſland, 
but yields as much corn as is ſufficient for the inhabi- 
tants, who conſiſt of about 120 Greek families, all 
Chriſtians. The only commodity is cotton; of which 
they make napkins, a dozen of which are ſold for a 
crown. E. Long. 35. 25. N. Lat. 36. 36. 1 

POLICAST RO, an epiſcopal town of Italy in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Hither Principato; 
but now almoſt in ruins, for which reaſon the biſhop 
reſides in another town. E. Long. 15. 46. N. 
Lat. 40. 26. | : 

POLICY, or Pority, in matters of government. 
See PoLiTy, 

PoLicy of Inſurance, or Aſurance, of fhips, is a 
contract or convention, whereby a perſon takes upon 
himſelf the riſks of a ſea- voyage; obliging himſelf to 
make good the loſſes and damages that may befal the 


veſſel, its equipage, tackle, victualing, lading, &c. 


either from tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, fire, war, 
repriſals, in part or in whole; in conſideration of a 
certain ſum of ſeven, eight, or ten per cem. more 
or leſs according to the riſk run; which ſum 1s paid 
down to the aſſurer by the affuree, upon his ſigning 
the policy. See INSURANCE. | 

POLIDORO pa CaRAvAG Gio, an eminent pain- 
ter, born at Caravaggio in the Milaneſe in 1492. 


| 
Polidoro. 


He went young to Rome, where he worked as a2 


Jabourer in preparing ftucco for the painters; and was 
ſo animated by ſeeing them at work in the Vatican, 
that he ſolicited ſome of them to teach him the rules 


of deſigning. He attached himſelf particularly to 


Maturino a young Florentine; and a ſimilarity in ta- 
Jents and taſte, producing a difintereſting affection, 
they aſſociated like brothers, laboured together, and 
lived on one common purſe, until the death of Maturi- 
no. He underſtood and practiſed the chiaro ſcuro in 
a degree ſuperior to any in the Roman ſchool; and 
finiſhed an incredible number of pictures both in fre- 
ſco and in oil, few of the public buildings at Rome 
being without ſome of his paintings. Being obliged 

x 354 to 
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Pelignac to fly from Rome when it was ſtormed and pillaged, 


| 


Politian. 


he retired to Meſſina, where he obtained a large ſum 


of money with great reputation, by painting the tri— 


umphal arches for the reception of Charles V. after his 
victory at Tunis: and when he was preparing to re- 
turn to Rome, he was murdered, for the ſake of his 
riches, by bis Sicilian valet with other aſſaſſins, in 
the year 1543 | 

POLIGNAC (Melchier de), an excellent French 
genius and a cardinal, born of an ancient and noble 
family at Puy, the capital of Velay, in 1662, He 


A 4 
U 


was ſent by Lewis XIV. ambaſſador extraordinary to 


Poland, where, on the death of Sobieſki, he formed a 
project of procuring the election of the prince of Conti. 


But failing, he returned home under ſome diſgrace; 


but when reſtored to favour, he was ſent to Rome as 
auditor of the Rota, He was plenipotentiary during 
the congreſs at Utrecht, at which time Clement I. 
created him a cardinal; and upon the acceſſion of Lewis 
XV. he was appointed to refide at Rome as miniſter of 
France. He remained there till the year 1732, and 


died in the 1741. He left behind him a MS. poem 


intitled Anti-Lucretius, feu De Deo et Natura; the 


plan of which he is ſaid to have formed in Holland, in 


a converſation with Mr Bayle: this celebrated poem 
was firſt publiſhed in the year 1749, and has fince 
been ſeveral times printed in other countries befides 
France. . 

POLISHER, or Busxnis#tr, among mechanics, 
an inſtrument for poliſhing and burniſhing things pro- 
per to take a poliſh. The gilders uſe an iron-poliſher 
to prepare their metals before gilding, and the blood- 
ſtone to give them the bright poliſh after gilding. 

The poltſhers, among cutlers, are a kind of wooden 
wheels made of walnut-tree, about an inch thick, and 
of a diameter at pleaſure, which are turned round 
by a great wheel ; upon theſe they ſmooth and poliſh 
their work with emery and putty. 

The poliſhers for glaſs conſiſt of two pieces of 
wood ; the one flat, covered with old hat; the other 
Jong and half- round, faſtened on the former, whoſe 
edge it exceeds on both fides by ſome inches, which 
ſerves the workmen to take hold of, and to work back- 
wards and forwards by. | 

The poliſhers uſed by ſpectacle- makers are pieces 
of wood a foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and 
an inch and a half thick, covered with old beaver 


hat, whereon they poliſh the ſhell and horn frames 


their ſpectacle- glaſſes are to be ſet in. 
POLISHING, in general, the operation of giving 


a gloſs or luſtre to certain ſubſtances, as metals, glaſs, 


marble, &c. 

The operation of poliſhing optic-glaſſes, after being 
properly greund, 1s one of the moſt difficult points of 
the whole proceſs. See OpTics, no 181, &c. 194, &c. 

POLITIAN (Angelo), was born at Monte Pul- 
ciano in Tuſcany in 1454. e was one of the moſt 
learned and pohte writers of his time. The fir 
work which gained him a reputation was a poem on 
the tournament of Julian de Medicis. The account he 
wrote {ome time after of the conſpiracy of the Pazzi's 
was very much eſteemed. He wrote many other pieces, 
which have merited approbation; and had he lived 
longer, he would have enriched the republic of letters 
with many excellent works; but he died. at the age 
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thereto ®. 


diſtinction, as quality, calling, &c. 


diſperſed upon the female organ when ripe, for the 


7.04 
of 40 years. His morals anſwered the homeli Polir 
his face rather than the beauty of his genius, "meg _ 
POLITICS, the firſt part of economy, conſiſting Polluior. 
in the well governing and regulating the affairs of : fe TY 
ſtate for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order 
tranquillity, and morals, 5 4 
POLITY, or Poricr, denotes the peeuliar form 
and conſtitution of the government of any ſtate or na- 
tion; or the laws, orders, and regulations relatin 
Polity differs only from politics, as the * See C 
theory from the practice of any art. verment. 
POLL, a word uſed in ancient writings for the 
head: hence to poll, is either to vote, or to enter down 
the names of thoſe perſons who pive their votes, at an 
election. | 
PoLt-Zvuil. See FaRRIERY, F xxx. 
Porr - Money, or Capitation, a tax impoſed by au— 
thority of parliament on the perſon or head; either on 
all indifferently, or according to ſome known mark or 


Thus, by the ſtatute 18 Car. II. every ſubject in the 
kingdom was aſſeſſed by the head, or poll, according 
to his degree; every duke 100 l. marquis 801, baro- 
net 30l. knight 2ol. eſquire 10], &c. and every ſingle 
private perſon 12d. ; 

This was no new tax, as appears þy former aQs of 
parliament. : 

POLLEN, the fecundating or fertilizing duſt con- 


tained within the anther or tops of the ſtamina, and 


purpoſes of impregnation. See BorAxx. 

This duſt, correſponding to the ſeminal fluid in ani- 
mals, is commonly of a yellow colour; and is very con- 
ſpicuous in the ſummits of ſome flowers, as the tulip 
and lily. Its particles are very minute, and of extreme 
hardneſs. Examined by the microſcope, they. are ge- 
nerally found to aſſume ſome determinate form, which 
often predominates, not only through all the ſpecies 
of a particular genus, but alſo through the genera of a. 
natural family or order. The powder in queſtion be- 
ing triturated, and otherwiſe prepared in the ſtomach 
of bees, by whom great quantities are collected in the 
hairy bruſhes with which their legs are covered, is 
ſuppoſed by ſome authors to produce the ſubſtance 
known by the name of wax; a ſpecies of vegetable oil, 
rendered concrete by the preſence of an acid, which | 
muſt be removed before the ſubſtance can be rendered 
fluid, | 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumb 
or great toe, according as 72anus or pedis is added to 
It. 95 | | 
POLLIO (Caius Afinius), a celebrated Latin poet 
and orator, was of conſular dignity, and compoſed 
ſome tragedies which were eſteemed, but are now loſt. 
He was the firſt who opened at Rome a library for the 
uſe of the public. He was. tbe friend of Mark An- 
tony; which prevented his complying with the ſo⸗ 
licitations of Auguſtus, who preſſed him to embrace 
his party. At length Auguſtus having wrote ſome 
verſes againſt Pollio, he was urged to anſwer them; on 
which he ſaid, „“I ſhall take care of writing againſt a 
man who has the power of proſcribing us.“ He 1s 
praiſed by Virgil and Horace. 

POLLUTION, in general, ſignifies defilement, or 


the rendering a perſon or place unclean or -unho'y- 


P © L j 


| logon Tor the Jewiſh pollutions, ſee the article ImpukrITy. 
wo _ The Romaniſts hold a church to.be polluted by the 
"Wh poly:ndii2» ,Ffyfion of blood or of ſeed therein; and requires its 


— — being conſecrated anew. And the Indians are ſo ſu- 
perſtitious on this head, that they break all the veſſels 
which thoſe of another religion have drank out of, or 
even only touebed; and drain all the water out of a 
pond in which a ftranger has bathed, | 

pol Lu rio, in medicine, a diſeaſe which conſiſts in 
an involuntary emiſſion of the ſeed in time of ſleep. 
This, in different perſons, is very different in degree; 
ſome being affected with it only once in a week, a 
fortnight, three weeks, or a month, and others being 
lubject to it almoſt every night. The perſons moſt fub- 
ject to it, are young men of a ſanguineous tempera- 
ment, who feed high and lead a ſedentary life. When 
this happens to a perſon but once in a fortnight or a 
month, it is of no great conſequence; but when it hap- 
pens almoſt every night, it greatly injures the health; 
the patient looks pale and fickly; in ſome the eyes be- 


Co 


Rt. 


violent defluQions, and are uſually at laſt incircled with 


be cured rather by a change of life than by medicines. 
When it has taken its riſe from a high diet, and a ſe- 
dentary life, a coarſer food and the uſe of exerciſe will 
generally cure it. Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe ſhould 
never take any ſtimulating purges, and muſt avoid as 
much as poſlible all violent paſſions of the mind: and 
though exerciſe is recommended in moderation, yet if 


than contribute to 1ts cure. 


Self-PoLLUTION. See ONAN ISM. | 
POLLUX. See CasToR. 


magnitude in the conftellation Gemini, or the Twins. 

POLTROON, or PoLTRoON, a coward, or daſtard, 
wanting courage to perform any thing great or noble. 
The word is horrowed from the French, who, accord- 
ing to Salmaſius, derive it a pollice truncato; becauſe 


cut off their thumb. But Menage, with more proba- 
bility, derives it from the Italian poltrone, and that 
from poltro a - bed;” becauſe timorous, puſillanimous 
people, take pleaſure in lying a- bed. Others chooſe to 
derive the word from the Italian, poltro, a “ colt;“ 
becauſe of that creature's readineſs to run away. 
FOLOCS Kl, a palatinate in the duchy of Lithua- 
ma, bounded on the north by the palatinate of Wey- 
tepfici, on the ſouth by the Dwina, on the north by 
Muſcovy, and on the welt by Livonia. It is a deſart 
country full of wood, and had formerly its own dukes. 
POLOCSK1, a town of Lithuania, and capital of a pa- 
atinate of the ſame name, with two caſtles to defend 
it. It was taken by the Muſcovites in 1563, and re- 
taken the ſame year. It is ſeated on the river Dwina, 


law. E. Long. 29. O. N. Lat. 5. 4. 
FOLYADELPHIA, (from = “ many,” and 
& , OC brotherhood,) many brotherhoods. The 
name of the 18th claſs of Linnæus's ſexual ſyſtem, 
conſiſting of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, in 
which ſeveral ſtamina or male organs are united by 
their filaments into three or more diſtinct bundles. 


OLYANDRIA, (cu, « many;“ and u. a 


come weak and inflamed, are ſometimes affected with 


a livid appearance of the ſkin. This diſtemper is to 


this be too violent, it will rather increaſe the diforder 


PoLLux, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 


anciently thoſe who would avoid going to the wars, 


59 miles ſouth-weſt of Weytepſki, and 80 eaſt of Bra- 


„map, or huſband,” )) many huſbands; the name of the Polyaniitas 


13th claſs in Linnæus's ſexual method, conſiſting of 


plants with hermaphrodite flowers, which are furniſh- Polygala. 


ed with ſeveral ſtamina, that are inſerted into the com- 
mon receptacle of the flower. 

POLYANTHUS, in botany. See PrimvuLa. 

POLYXZANUS, the name of many ancient perſon- 
ages, and principally of one who appears to have been 
a Macedonian, and the writer of eight books of Stra- 
tagemata, Stratagems of illuſtrious commanders in war. 
The beft edition is that of Leyden 1690, 8v0, Num- 
bers of theſe ſtratagems appear ridiculous or impracti- 
cable; but the book is of uſe to thoſe who ſtudy the 
Greek language or antiquity. We have citations from 
other works of the ſame author, 

POLYBIUS, a famous Greek hiſtorian, was born 
at Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia; and was the fon of 
Lycortas, chief of the republic of the Achzans. He 
was ſent ambaſlador to Rome, where he contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip with Scipio and Lelius; and in that city 
compoſed his excellent hiſtory, after he had made ſe- 
veral voyages to the places of which he was to treat. 
This hiftory was divided into 40 books; but there 
only remains the five firſt, with extraQs of ſome parts 
of the others. It has had ſeveral editions in Greek 
and Latin; and there is an Engliſh tranſlation by Mr 
Hampton. Polybius lived about 120 years before the 
Chriſtian æra, and died at the age of 82. 

POLYCARP, one of the moſt ancient fathers of 
the Chriſtian church, was born towards the end of the 
reign of Nero, probably at Smyrna; where he was 
educated at the expence of Caliſta, a noble matron di- 
ſtinguiſhed by her piety and charity. He was unque- 
ſtionably a diſciple of St John the Evangeliſt, and con- 
verſed familiarly with other of the apoſtles. When of a 
proper age, Bucolus ordained him a deacon and cate- 
chit of his church; and upon his death he ſucceeded 
him in the biſhopric, to which he is ſaid to have been 
conſecrated by St John, who alſo directed his Apoca- 
lypſe, among others, to bim, under the title of 7he an- 
gel of the church of Smyrna. At length the controverſy 
about the obſervation of Eafter beginning to grow 
bigh between the eaſtern and weftern churches, he. 
went to Rome to diſcourſe with thoſe who were of the 
oppoſite party. The ſee was then poſſeſſed by Anice- 
tus, with whom he had many conferences, that were 
carried on in the moſt peaceable end amicable manner; 
and though neither of them could bring the other to 
embrace his opinion, they both retained their own ſen- 
timents without violating that charity which is the 
great law of their religion. Polycarp governed the 
church of Smyrna till he ſuffered martyrdom in 167. 
There is ſtill extant an epiltle written by St Polycarp 
to the Philippians. | 

POLYCHREST, in pharmacy, fignifies a medicine 
that ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes. 

Sal Pol HREST, a compound falt made of equal 
parts of falt-petre and ſulphur, deflagrated in a red- 
hot crucible. | 

POLYDORE via. See VIE GIT. 

POLY GALA, mixLworT; a genus of the octan- 
dria, belonging to che diadelphia claſs of plants. There 
are 24 ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The vulgaris, or common milkwort, is a native 
of the Britiſh heaths and dry paſtures, The ſtalks are 
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to fly from Rome when it was ſtormed and pillaged, 
he retired to Meſſina, where he obtained a large ſum 
of money with great reputation, by painting the tii— 
umphal arches for the reception of Charles V. after his 
victory at Tunis: and when he was preparing to re- 
turn to Rome, he was murdered, for the ſake of his 
riches, by his Sicilian valet with other aſſaſſins, in 
the year 1543. on” 

POLIGNAC (Melchier de), an excellent French 
genius and a cardinal, born of an ancient and noble 
family at Puy, the capital of Velay, in 1662, He 
was ſent by Lewis XIV. ambaſſador extraordinary to 


Poland, where, on the death of Sobieſki, he formed a 


project of procuring the election of the prince of Conti. 
But failing, he returned home under ſome diſgrace; 
but when reſtored to favour, he was ſent to Rome as 
auditor of the Rota, He was plenipotentiary during 


the congreſs at Utrecht, at which time Clement J. 


created him a cardinal ; and upon the acceſſion of Lewis 


XV. he was appointed to reſide at Rome as miniſter of 
France. He remained there till the year 1732, and 


died in the 1741. He left behind him a MS. poem 
intitled Anti- Lucretius, ſeu De Deo et Natura ; the 
plan of which he is ſaid to have formed in Holland, in 
a converſation with Mr Bayle: this celebrated poem 
was firſt publiſhed in the year 1749, and has fince 
been ſeveral times printed in other countries befides 
France. 

POLISHER, or BuxxishER, among mechanics, 
an inſtrument for poliſhing and burniſhing things pro- 
per to take a poliſh. The gilders uſe an iron-poliſher 
to prepare their metals before gilding, and the blood- 
ſtone to give them the bright poliſh after gilding, 

The poliſhers, among cutlers, are a kind of wooden 
wheels made of walnut-tree, about an inch thick, and 
of a diameter at pleaſure, which are turned round 
by a great wheel ; upon theſe they ſmooth and poliſh 
their work with emery and putty. | 

The poliſhers for glaſs conſiſt of two pieces of 
wood ; the one flat, covered with old hat ; the other 
Jong and half-round,. faſtened on the former, whoſe 


edge it exceeds on both fides by ſome inches, which 


ſerves the workmen to take hold of, and to work back- 
wards and forwards by. | 

The poliſhers uſed by ſpeRacle-makers are pieces 
of wood a foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and 
an inch and a half thick, covered with old beaver 
nat, whereon they poliſh the ſhell and horn frames 
their ſpectacle- glaſſes are to be ſet in. 


POLISHING, in general, the operation of giving 
a gloſs or luſtre to certain ſubſtances, as metals, glaſs, 


marble, &c. | 

The operation of poliſhing optic-glaſſes, after being 
properly greund, 1s one of the moſt difficult points of 
the whole proceſs. See OpTics, no 181, &c. 194, &c. 

POLITIAN (Angelo), was born at Monte Pul- 
ciano in Tuſcany in 1454. He was one of the moſt 
learned and polite writers of his time. The firſt 
work which gained him a reputation was a poem on 
the tournament of Julian de Medicis. The account he 
wrote ſome time after of the conſpiracy of the Pazzi's 
was very much eſteemed, He wrote many other pieces, 
which have merited approbation; and had he lived 
longer, he would have enriched the republic of letters 
with many excellent works ; but he died. at the age 


| thereto ®. 


often predominates, not only through all the ſpecies 
of a particular genus, but alſo through the genera of a 


of 40 years. His morals anſwered the homel; .} | 
his face rather than the beauty of his genius, MIN * 

POLITICS, the firſt part of economy, conſiſtine Polluicn, 
in the well governing and regulating the affairs of - 1 
ſtate for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order 
tranquillity, and morals, „ 

POLITY, or Poricy, denotes the peculiar form 
and conſtitution of the government of any ſtate or na- 
tion; or the laws, orders, and regulations relatin 
Polity differs only from politics, as the * See C. 
theory from the practice of any art. Verment, | 

POLL, a word uſed in ancient writings for the 
head: hence to poll, is either to vote, or to enter down 
the names of thoſe perſons who give their votes, at an 
election. | 

PoLL-£Zvil. See FaRRIERY, F xxx. 

PoLL- Money, or Capitation, a tax impoſed by au- 
thority of parliament on the perſon or head; either on 
all indifferently, or according to ſome known mark or 
diſtinction, as quality, calling, &c. | 

Thus, by the ſtatute 18 Car. II. every ſubject in the 
kingdom was aſſeſſed by the head, or poll, according 
to his degree; every duke 1001. marquis 801. baro- 
net 30l. knight 201. eſquire 10], &c. and every ſingle 
private perſon 12d. 8 
This was no new tax, as appears þy former acts of 
pafliament. : 3 5 

POLLEN, the fecundating or fertilizing duſt con- 
tained within the anther or tops of the ſtamina, and 
diſperſed upon the female organ when: ripe, for the. 
purpoſes of impregnation. © See BorAxx. I 

This duſt, correſponding to the ſeminal fluid in ani-. 
mals, is commonly of a yellow colour; and is very con- 
ſpicuous in the ſummits of ſome flowers, as the tulip 
and lily. Its particles are very minute, and of extreme 
hardneſs. Examined by the microſcope, they are ge- 
nerally found to aſſume ſome determinate form, which 


natural family or order. The powder in queſtion be- 
ing triturated, and otherwiſe prepared in the ſtomach 
of bees, by whom great quantities are collected in the 
hairy bruſhes with which their legs are. covered, 13 
ſuppoſed by ſome authors to produce the ſubſtance 
known by the name of wax; a ſpecies of vegetable oil, 
rendered concrete by the preſence of an acid, which. 
muſt be removed before the ſubſtance can be rendered 
fluid. 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumb 
or great toe, according as aus or fedis is added to 
It. 


POLLIO (Caius Afinius), a celebrated Latin poet 
and orator, was of conſular dignity, and compoſed 
ſome tragedies which were eſteemed, but are now loſt. 
He was the firſt who opened at Rome a library for the 
uſe of the public. He was: tbe friend of Mark An- 
tony; which prevented his complying with the ſo- 
licitations of Auguſtus, who preſſed him to embrace 
his party. At length Auguſtus having wrote ſome 
verſes againſt Pollio, he was urged to anſwer them on 
which he ſaid, © I ſhall take care of writing againſt a. 
man who has the power of proſcribing us.“ He 18 | 
praiſed by Virgil and Horace. N | 3 

POLLUTION, in general, ſignifies defilement, wa I 
the rendering a perſon or place unclean or 9 5 +I 


1 


1vton Tor the Jewiſh pollutions, ſee the article IuruAIrv. 
A The Romaniſts hold a church to.be polluted by the 
palyzndii2- ffuſion of blood or of ſeed therein; and requires its 


g conſecrated anew, And the Indians are fo ſu- 
erſtitious on this head, that they break all the veſſels 
which thoſe of another religian have drank out of, or 
even only touched ; and drain all the water out of a 
pond in which a ſtranger has bathed, 
PoLLUTION, in medicine, a diſeaſe which conſiſts in 
an involuntary emiſſion of the ſeed in time of ſleep. 
This, in different perſons, is very different in degree; 
ſome being affected with it only once in a week, a 
| fortnight, three weeks, or a month, and others bein 
lubject to it almoſt every night. The perſons moſt fub- 
je& to it, are young men of a ſanguineous tempera- 
ment, who feed high and lead a ſedentary life. When 
this happens to a perſon but once in a fortnight or a 
month, it is of no great conſequence; but when it hap- 
pens almoſt every night, it greatly injures the health; 
the patient looks pale and fickly; in ſome the eyes be- 
come weak and inflamed, are ſometimes affected with 
violent defluQions, and are uſually at laſt incireled with 
a livid appearance of the ſkin. This diſtemper is to 
be cyred rather by a change of life than by medicines. 
When it has taken its riſe from a high diet, and a ſe- 
dentary life, a coarſer food and the uſe of exerciſe will 
generally cure it. Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe ſhould 
never take any ſtimulating purges, and muſt avoid as 
much as poſſible all violent paſſions of the mind: and 
though exerciſe is recommended in moderation, yet if 
this be too violent, it will rather increaſe the diſorder 
than contribute to its cure. | 
Self-POoLLUTION. See ONAxN ISM. 
POLLUX. See CAs TOR. : | 
PoLLux, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the conſtellation Gemini, or the Twins. 
POLTROON, or PoLTrox, a coward, or daſtard, 
wanting courage to perform any thing great or noble. 
The word is horrowed from the French, who, accord- 
ing to Salmaſius, derive it 4 pollice truncato; becauſe 
anciently thoſe who would avoid going to the wars, 
cut off their thumb, But Menage, with more proba- 
bility, derives it from the Italian poltrone, and that 
irom poltro a * bed;” becauſe timorous, puſillanimous 
people, take pleaſure in lying a-bed. Others chooſe to 
derive the word from the Italian, poltro, a © colt;“ 
becauſe of that creature's readineſs to run away. 


POLOCSKI, a palatinate in the duchy of Lithua- 


na, bounded on the north by the palatinate of Wey- 
tepfict, on the ſouth by the Dwina, on the north by 
Muſcovy, and on the weſt by Livoma. It is a deſart 
country full of wood, and had formerly its own dukes. 
PULOCSK1, a town of Lithuania, and capital of a pa- 
latinate of the ſame name, with two caſtles to defend 
it. It was taken by the Muſcovites in 1563, and re- 
taken the ſame year, It is ſeated on the river Dwina, 
50 miles ſouth-weſt of Weyteplki, and 80 eaſt of Bra- 
law. E. Long. 29. o. N. Lat. 56. 4. 
POLYADELPFHIA, (from 792ve, „ many,” and 
bende, © brotherhood,” many brotherhoods. The 
name of the 18th claſs of Linnzus's ſexual ſyſtem, 
conſiſting of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, in 
which ſeveral ſtamina or male organs are united b 
their filaments into three or more diſtinct bundles. 


POLYANDRIA, (The, © many;” and are, a 
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« man, or huſband,” many huſbands; the name of the Polyaniltas 


13th claſs in Linnæus's ſexual method, conſiſting of 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, which are furniſh— 
ed with ſeveral ſtamina, that are inſerted into the com- 
mon receptacle of the flower. 

POLYANTHUS, in botany. See PRIM VIA. 

POLYX/AANUS, the name of many ancient perſon- 
ages, and principally of one who appears to have been 
a Macedonian, and the writer of eight books of Stra- 
tagemata, Stratagems of illuſtrious commanders in war. 
The beft edition is that of Leyden 1690, 840, Num- 
bers of theſe ſtratagems appear ridiculous or impracti- 
cable; but the book is of uſe to thoſe who ſtudy the 


Greek language or antiquity. We have citations from 


other works of the ſame author, 

POLYBIUS, a famous Greek hiſtorian, was born 
at Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia; and was the fon of 
Lycortas, chief of the republic of the Achzans. He 
was {ent ambaſſador to Rome, where he contracted a 


ſtrict friendſhip with Scipio and Lelius; and in that city 


compoſed his excellent hiſtory, after he had made fe- 
veral voyages to the places of which he was to treat. 


This hiſtory was divided into 40 books; but there 


only remains the five firſt, with extraQs of ſome parts 
of the others. It has had ſeveral editions in Greek 
and Latin; and there is an Engliſh tranſlation by Mr 
Hampton. Polybius lived about 120 years before the 
Chriſtian æra, and died at the age of 82. 
POLYCARP, one of the moſt ancient fathers of 
the Chriftian church, was born towards the end of the 
reign of Nero, probably at Smyrna; where he was 
educated at the expence of Califta, a noble matron di- 
ſtinguiſhed by her piety and charity. He was unque- 


ſtionably a diſciple of Se John the Evangeliſt, and con- 


verſed familiarly with other of the apoſtles. When of a 
proper age, Bucolus ordained him a deacon and cate- 
chit of his church; and upon his death he ſucceeded 
him in the biſhopric, to which he is ſaid to have been 


conſecrated by St John, who alſo directed his Apoca- 


lypſe, among others, to him, under the title of the an- 
gel of the church of Smyrna. At length the controverſy 
about the obſervation of Eafter beginning to grow 


bigh between the eaſtern and weſtern churches, he. 


went to Rome to diſcourſe with thoſe who were of the 
oppolite party. The ſee was then poſſeſſed by Anice- 
tus, with whom he had many conferences, that were 
carried on in the moſt peaceable and amicable manner; 
and though neither of them could bring the other to 
embrace his opinion, they both retained their own ſen- 
timents without violating that charity which is the 
great law of their religion. Polycarp governed the 


church of Smyrna till he ſuffered martyrdom in 167. 
There is {till extant an epiſtle written by St Polycarp 


to the Philippians. 


 POLYCHREST, in pharmacy, fignifies a medicine 


that ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes. 


Sal PoLYCHREST, a compound ſalt made of equal 
parts of falt-petre and ſulphur, deflagrated in a red- 
hot crucible. m_—_— | : 

POLYDORE virGit. See VIRGIL. 

POLYGALA, wmixzLworT; a genus of the octan- 
dria, belonging to che diadelphia claſs of plants. There 
are-24 ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The vulgaris, or common milkwort, is a native 
of the Britiſh heaths and dry paſtures, The ſtalks are 
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row alternate upon the ſtalks, which are terminated 
with ſpikes of flowers, molt commonly blue, but often 
red or white: the calix conſiſts of five leaves, three of 
which are ſmall and green, two below, and one above 


the corolla; the other two intermediate ones are large, - 


oval, flat, coloured, veined, and reſemble petals, which 
at length turn greeniſh, and remain a defence to the 
ſeed-veſlel; the corolla conſiſts of three petals folded 
together, and forming a tube: the carina 1s termina- 
ted by a kind of heart-ſhaped, concave appendage, 
fringed at the extremity. The root of this plant has 
a bitter taſte, and has been found to poſſeſs the virtues 
of the American rattleſnake- root. It purges without 
danger, and 1s alſo emetic and diuretic; ſometimes ope- 
rating all the three ways at once. A ſpoonful of the 
decoction made by boiling an ounce of the herb in a 
Pint of water till one half has exhaled, has been found 
ſerviceable in pleuriſies and fevers, by promoting a dia- 
phoreſis and expeQoration; and three ſpoonfuls of the 
{ame, taken once an hour, has proved beneficial in the 
dropſy and anaſarca. It has alſo been found ſervice- 
able in conſumptive complaints. | 

2. The ſenega, or ſeneka, rattleſnake-wort, grows 
naturally in moſt parts of North America. This hath 
a perennial root compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, from 
which ariſe three or four branching ſtalks which grow 
erect, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alter- 
nately. The flowers are produced in Jooſe ſpikes at 
the end of the branches: they are ſmall, white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the common ſort. It flowers here 
in July, but the plants do not produce ſeeds, The 
root of this ſpecies operates more powerfully than the 
laſt; but beſides the virtues of a purgative, emetic, 
and diuretic, it has been recommended as an antidote 
2pgaintt the poiſon of a rattleſnake ; tho? how precarious 
every remedy in that caſe muſt be, will appear from 
what is faid under the article Poisox. | 

As the feeds of the ratilcſnake-wort ſeldom ſucceed 
even in the conntries where the plant is a native, the 
beſt method of propagating it is to procure the roots 


from America, and plant them in a bed of light earth 


in a ſheltered ſituation, where they will thrive without 
any other culture than keeping them free from weeds. 
But though the plant will ſtand our ordinary winters, 
it will be proper to cover it during that ſeaſon with old 
tanner's bark, or other mulch, to keep out the froſt. 

POLYGAMIA, (s © many;” and v, 
* marriage.”) This term, expreſſing an intercom- 
munication of ſexes, 1s applied, by Linnzus, both to 
plants and flowers. A polygamous plant is that which 
bears both hermaphrodite flowers and male or female, 
or both. 

POLYGAMY, a plurality of wives or huſbands, in 
the poſſeſſion of one man or woman, at the ſame time. 

Many arguments have been offered to prove the un- 
lawfulneſs of polygamy; one of the principal of which 
33, that the males and females brought into the world 
are nearly on a balance; only abating for a fmall exceſs 
en the fide of the males, to make up for the extraordinary 
«xpence thereof in war and at ſea; whence it evidently 
tollows, that nature only intends one wife, or one huſ- 
band, for the ſame perſon; fince if they have more, 
dome mult go without any at all, Hence it is juſtly 


1 
Polygala about five or ſix inches long, ſeveral ariſing from the 
ſame root: the leaves are firm, ſmooth, entire, and 


7.» 
concluded, that the Chriſtian law, which prohibits po. 
lygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature than 


the Mahometan, and, we may add, than the Jewiſh Pol) gum 


P olyploty 
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law, by which polygamy was tolerated, See Bicamy, — 


POLYGLOTT, among divines and critics, chiefly 
denotes a bible printed in ſeveral languages. See Bi. 
BLE, and PRINTING. 

POLYGON, in geometry, a figure with many ſides, 
or whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides at 
leaſt; ſuch are the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, &c. 

POLYGONUM, xNoT-GRAss; a genus of the tri. 
Shen order, belonging to the octandria claſs of plants. 

here are 27 ſpecies; but the moſt remarkable are, 
1. The biſtorta, biſtort, or greater ſnakeweed, hath a 
thick oblique intorted root, blackiſh without and red 


within; a {imple round ſlender ſtem near two feet high; 


oval leaves, having decurrent foot-flalks, and the ftalk 
terminated by thick ſhort ſpikes of whitiſh-red flowers, 
2. The vivaparum, or ſmaller biſtort, hath a thickih 
root, a fimple ſlender ſtem half a foot high, ſpear-ſha- 
ped leaves, and the ſtalks and branches terminated by 


long ſpikes of whitiſh-red flowers. Both theſe peren- 


nials flower in May and June, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in Auguſt. They grow wild in England, &e. the firſt 


in moiſt places, the other in mountainous. ſituations. 


3. Oriental polygonum, commonly called per/ficaria, 
hath fibrous roots; an upright, robuſt, ſtrong, jointed 


ſeveral branches; very large oval-Janceolate alternate 
leaves, on broad foot-ſtalks half ſurrounding the ſtem; 
and all the branches terminated by long, ſlender, hang- 
ing ſpikes of reddiſh-purple heptandrous and digynious 
flowers, from July ee ue 4. Fagopyrum, buck- 
wheat, or brank, riſes with an upright ſmooth branchy 
ſtem, from about a foot and a half to a yard high, heart- 
ſhaped ſagittated leaves, and the branches terminated 


by cluſters of whitith flowers, ſucceeded by large an- 


gular ſeeds; excellent ſor feeding pigeons, and molt 
ſorts of poultry. | — 

All theſe plants are hardy, and ſucceed in almoſt any 
ſoil and ſituation; the two firſt are perennial in root; 
and the third and fourth are annual, wholly decay at 
the end of ſummer, or early in winter. The firſt two 
ſorts are retained in ſome curious gardens for variety; 
but their chief merit is for medical purpoſes: they are 
powerful aſtringents, and are uſed both internally and 
externally ; eſteemed very efficacious in hæmorrhages, 
and other fluxes; and good to heal fore mouths. Third 
ſort, Oriental polyganum, or perficaria, is a moſt ele- 
gant annual for the embelliſhment of the pleaſure- 
ground; aſſuming a majeſtic tree- like growth by its 
erect luxuriant ſtem, and branchy head; which being 
garniſhed with noble large foliage, and numerous pen- 
dulous ſpikes of flowers, in conſtant ſucceſſion three or 
four months, exhibits a very ornamental appearance 
from June or July until October, and is ſo eaſy of cul- 
ture, that from its ſcattered ſeeds in autumn, young 
plants riſe ſpontaneouſly in abundance the enſuing 
ſpring, and ſhoot up ſo rapidly as to attain fix or 
eight feet ſtature by July, when they generally begin 
flowering, and continue till attacked by the froſt, then 
totally periſh; ſo that a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed 
from ſeed annually. The fourth fort (buck-wheat ) is 
a ſort of corn, and is frequently cultivated both by way 


of fodder, cutting its talks while young and Breed 


ſem, riſing eight or ten feet high, dividing at top into 
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0 ly ron feed cattle; and for its grain to feed pigeons, poultry, 
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hogs, Kc. It flouriſnes in any ſoil and ſituation, but 
generally thrives beſt in a light dry earth; and the 


um. Atieſt ſeaſons ſeldom retard its growth. The firſt and 
— ſecond ſort are eaſily propagated in plenty, by parting 


the roots in autumn. The third ſort, Oriental poly- 

onum, being annual, is always propagated from ſeed 
2nnually, either in the full ground, or by aid of hot- 
56% The root of a kind of biſtort, according to 
Cmelin, is uſed in Siberia for ordinary food. This ſpe- 
cies is by Haller called b;/ftorta ſoliis ad oram nervo/is, 
and by ſome other botaniſts b;/Zorfa montana minor. 
The natives call it 720ukas and ſo indolent are they, 
that, to ſave themſelves the trouble of digging it out 


of the earth, they go in ſpring and pillage the holes of 


the monntain rats, which they find filled with theſe 
roots. In our country, biitort is uſed in medicine. All 
the parts of biſtort have a rough auſtere taſte, parti- 
cularly the root, which is one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable aſtringents. It is employed in all kinds of 
immoderate hæmorrhagies and other fluxes, both inter- 
nally and externally, where aftringency is the only in- 
dication. It is certainly a very powerful ftyptic, and 
is to be looked on fimply as ſuch; the ſudorific, anti- 
peſtilential, and other like virtues aſcribed to it, it has 
no other claim to, than in conſequence of its aſtringen- 
cy, and of the antiſeptic power which it has in common 
with other vegetable ſtypties. The largeſt doſe of the 
root in powder is one dram. | | | 
POLYGRAPHY, PorLycRrArnia, or Polypra- 
fhice, the art of writing in various unuſual manners or 
eyphers; as alſo of decyphering the ſame. The word 
is formed from the Greek, 79%, multum, and Yeapns 
ſcriptura, ** writing.” | 
The ancients ſeem to have been very little acquaint- 
ed with this art; nor is there any mark of their having 
gone beyond the Lacedzmonian ſeytala. Trithemius, 
Porta, Vigenere, and father Niceron, bave written on 
the ſubject of polygraphy or ciphers. See Cir RER. 
POLY HYMNIA, in the pagan mythology, one of 
the nine muſes, thus named from the Greek words Iloxve, 
„ muchz?? and wiz, © memory.” She prefided over 
hiſtory, or rather rhetoric ; and is repreſented with a 
crown of pearls and a white robe; her right hand in 
action as if haranguing, and holding in her left a ca- 
duceus or ſceptre to ſhew her power. 
POLYHEDRON, in geometry, denotes a body or 
ſolid comprehended under many fides or planes. 
POLYHEDRON, in optics, is a multiplying glaſs or 
lens, conſiſting of ſeveral plane ſurfaces diſpoſed into a 
. Convex form. See OPTICS, p. 5575. ER 
POLYMATHY, denotes the knowledge of many 


arts and ſciences. The word is derived from the Greek, 


Leu, multum, and A hv, diſco. 


POLYPETALOUS, among botaniſts, an epithet 


applied to ſuch flowers as conſiſt of ſeveral petals or 
Bower-leaves, © | 


POLYPODIUM, vorvropr; a genus of the or- 
der of filices, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 
plants. There are 65 ſpecies, of which the moſt re- 
markable is the filix mas, or common male fern. This 
zrows in great plenty throughout Britain in woods and 
tony ſoils. The leaves are a cubit high, and grow in 
circular tufts, They are at firſt alternately pinnate, 
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the pinne increaſing in ſize from the baſe towards the Polypodi- 


mi 
to 
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ddle, and afterwards 


radually decreafing upwards 
the ſummit of the leaf 


Theſe pinnæ are again pin- 


natifid, or ſubdivided almoſt to the nerve into obtuſe 


parallel lobes, crenated on the edges. 
covered with browa filmy ſcales. 


The ſtalks are 
The fructifications 


are kidney - ſhaped, and covered with a permanent ſcaly 
ſhield or involuerum. The capſules are of a pale brown, 
ſurrounded with a ſaffron- coloured elaſtic ring. 


This fern has nearly the ſame qualities, and is uſed 


for moſt of the ſame intentions as the pteris aquilina. 
They are both burnt together for the ſake of their 


ke 


aſhes, which are purchaſed by the ſoap and glaſs-ma- 


rs. In the iſland of Jura are exported annually 150]. 


worth of theſe aſhes. 


Gunner relates, in his Flor. Noveg. that the young 


curled leaves, at their firſt appearance out of the ground, 
are by ſome boiled and eaten like aſparagus; and that 


the poorer Norwegians cut off thoſe ſucculent laminz, 


like the nails of the finger at the crown of the root, 
which are the baſes of the future ſtalks, and brew them 
into beer, adding thereto a third portion of malt, and 
in times of great ſcarcity mix the ſame in their bread, 
The ſame author adds, that this fern cut green and 
dried in the open air, affords not only an excellent lit- 
ter for cattle, but, if infuſed in hot water, becomes no 
contemptible fodder to goats, ſheep, and other cattle, 


which will readily eat, and ſometimes grow fat upon 
it: 


habitants of the Highlands and Hebrides, as great 


a circumſtance well worth the attention of the in- 


numbers of their cattle, in hard winters, frequently pe- 
riſh for want of food. | | 


But the anthelmintie quality of the root of the male 


fern is that for which it is chiefly to be valued, and of 
which an account is given under the article MEDICIxX E, 
0 493. . b 3 
POLYPUS, in zoology, a ſpecies of the HYDRA; 
which, though cut in a thouſand pieces, and in every 


direction, ſtill exiſts, and each ſcion becomes a com- 
plete animal. 


ne 


Por vous the Heart. See Menicine, no 209, 383. 
POLYSARCIA, or CoxruLtxcy. See MepicixkE, 


33s | 5 | 
POLLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word con- 


fiſting of more than three ſyllables ; for when a word 
conſiſts of one, two, or three ſyllables, it is called a 
meonoſyilable, a difſyllable, and trifyllable. 


POLYSYNDETON. See Orarory, ne 65. 


um 


Polytri- 
chun, 


POLYTHEISM, in matters of religion, the doc- 
trine or belief of a plurality of gods. 


POLYTRICHUM, in botany, a genus of the or- 


der of muſci, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 


plants. 


of 
of 


There are three ſpecies; the moſt remarkable 
which is the commune, or great golden maiden-hair, 


frequently to be met with on the bogs and wet places 


this country, It grows in patches, the ſtalks erect, 


generally ſingle and unbranched, from three inches to 


a foot, or even a yard, high. 


The leaves are nume- 


rous, ſtiff, lanceolate, acute, growing round the ſtalk 
without order, and, if viewed with a microſcope, ap- 


pear to have their edges finely ferrated. 


They are of 


a bright green when young and freſh, but reddiſh when 
dried or in decay; the filaments, or peduncles, are of a 
ſhining red, or orange colour, from two to four inches 


long, arifing ſingly from the top of the ſtalks, and ſur- 


rounded 


—— — 
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Polytri- rounded at their baſe with a cylindrical tubular vagi— 


na, or perichætium. The anthbera, or _—_ is qua- 
drangular, green at firit, afterwards yellow, and red 


when ripe, having an annular pedeſtal, or apophyſis, at 


its baſe. The operculum is flat, with a projecting point 
ju the centre; and underneath is a whitiſh circular 
membrane, placed in the middle of the capſole's ori- 
fice, and ſuſtained there by numerous arched threads, 
or Cilia, connected by one end to the circumference of 
this membrane, and by the other faſtened to the ring 
of the anthera. The pollen, or, as others term it, tbe 
ſced, is freed from the anthera or capſule through the 
ſpace between the cilia, The calyptra is twofold, an 
internal and external one; both which at firſt entirely 
cover and hang over the anthera, 'The internal one 1s 
conical, membranaceous, and ſmooth; the external one 


is compoſed only of tawny hairs, connected into a ſort 


of mat, lacerated at the baſe, and ſerving like a roof 
of thatch to defend the other. | 
fore deſcribed, there are commonly ſome others near at 


hand, which are deſtitute both of filaments and cap- 


ſules, but are terminated with a kind of roſaceous cup, 
either of a bright red or yellowiſh colour, compoſed of 
leaves of different ſizes, the outermoſt broad, the in- 
nermoſt lanceolate, growing gradually more and more 
fine and flender to the centre. This cup is looked up- 


on by Linnæus as the female flower of this moſs; but 


Haller is opinion that it is only the gem or origin of 


a new ſtalk, which frequently riſes from its centre, and 


this again becomes ſometimes proliferous. 


There are 
two varieties of this moſs: the firſt has much ſhorter 
ſtalks than the preceding, and often branched; the 
leaves ſtiffer, erect, and more crowded; in other re- 
ſpects the ſame. The other has a ſtalk ſcarcely more 
than half an inch high, terminated with a cluſter of li- 
near, erect, rigid leaves, for the moſt part entire on the 
edges, and tipped each with a white hair. The fila- 


ment is about an inch high, and the capſule quadran- 


- gular. 


The female flower, or gem, 1s of a bright red 
colour. 


The firſt kind, when it grows long enough for the 


purpoſe, is ſometimes uſed in England and Holland to 


make brooms or bruſhes. Of the female ſort the Lap- 
landers, when obliged to fleep in deſart places, fre- 
quently make a ſpeedy and convenient bed. Their 
manner of doing it is curious: Where this moſs grows 


thick together, they mark out, with a knife, a piece of 


ground, about two yards ſquare, or of the fize of a 


common blanket; then beginning at one corner, they 


gently ſever the turf from the ground, and as the roots 
of the moſs are cloſely interwoven and matted toge- 
ther, they by degrees ſtrip off the whole circumſcribed 
turf in one entire piece; afterwards they mark and 


draw up another piece, exactly correſponding with the 
tirft; then, ſhaking them both with their hands, they 


lay one vpon the ground, with the moſs uppermoſt, 


inſtead of a mattraſs, and the other over it, with the 


and without fear of contagious diſtempers. 


moſs downwards, inſtead of a rug; and between them 
both take a comfortable nap, free from fleas and bugs, 


9 It is pro- 


bable they might take the hint of making ſuch a bed 


from the bear, a cohabitant of their country, which 


prepares his winter-quarters with a large collection of 


this ſame moſs. 


POCMAC EE, (pomun, an © apple,“) the name of 
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Beſides the ſtalks be- 


P O M 


the 36th order in Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural Pomegra. 


Method, the genera of which havea pulpy eſculent fruit 


nate 


of the apple, berry, and cherry kind. See Boraur, rg | 
| mpeyc, 


Sect. vi. 36. 

POMEGRANATE. See Punica. 

POMERANTA, a province of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, with the title of a duchy. It 
is bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, on the eaſt 
by Pruſſia and Poland, on the ſouth by the marquiſate 
of Brandenburg, and on the welt by the duchy of 
Mecklenburg; and is about 250 miles in length, and 
in ſome places 75 miles and in others 50 in breadth.- 
It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt confiderable of 


which are the Oder, the Pene, the Rega, the Perſant, 


the Wipper, the Stolp, the Lupo, and the Lobo. The 
air is cold; but the foil abounds in paſtures, and pro- 
duces corn, of which a great deal is exported. Ir is a 
flat country; containing many lakes, woods, and fo- 
reſts, and has ſeveral good harbours. It is divided into 
the Hither and Farther Pomerania, and the territorics 
of the kings of Sweden and Pruſſia in this duchy are 
divided by the river Pene. 

POMET (Peter), an able druggiſt at Paris, was 
born in 1658. He collected at a great expence from 
all countries drugs of every kind, and rendered himſelf 
celebrated by his book intitled Hiſtoire Generale des 
Drogues, which is the moſt complete book on the ſub- 
ject tbat has yet been printed. He gave demonſtra- 
tions with reſped to his drugs in the king's garden, 
and a catalogue of all the drugs contained in his work, 
with a liſt of all the rarities of his cabinet, which he 
propoſed to publiſh by ſubſcription; but was prevented 
by his death, which happened in 1699, upon the very 
day when the patent for a penſion granted him by 
Lewis XIV. was made out. | | 

POMEFRET (John), an Engliſh poet, ſon of the 
rector of Luton in Bedfordſhire, was born in 1667, and 
educated at Cambridge. He entered into orders, and 
obtained a living in Bedfordſhire, but died of the ſmall- 
pox at the age of 35. He publiſhed a ſmall volume ot 
tolerable poems; which if they are not to be extolled 
for their ſublimity, have a moral and pious turn, which 
recommended them to common readers; ſo that Pom- 
fret's poems ſtill continue to be a very popular book 
among thoſe whoſe reading is not very extenſive either 
in poetry or proſe. N 

POMME', or Pouuk rr, in heraldry, is a crofs 
with one or more balls or knobs at each of the ends. 

POMMEL, or Pummer, in the manege, a piece 
of braſs or other matter at the top and in the middle 
of the ſaddle-bow. 

POMONA, in fabulous hiſtory, the tutelar deity of 
orchards and fruit-trees. Sce VERTUMNUS. 

POMPEII, (anc. geog.), a town of Campania near 
Herculaneum, and deſtroyed along with it by the great 
eruption of Veſuvius in the time of Titus. 

POMPEY the Gx EAr, (Cneius Pompeius Magnus), 
the renowned rival of Julius Cæſar. Being defeated by 
him at the battle of Pharſalia, owing to the defection 
of his cavalry, he fled to Egypt by lea, where he was 
baſely aſſaſſinated by order of Theodotus, prime mie, 
ſter to Ptolemy the Younger, then a minor, 48 B. „ 

POMPEYS (Cneius and Sextus), bis ſons, com- 


manded a powerful army when they loſt ther illoſtrious 


father. Julius Cœſar purſued them into Spain, 25 5 
; eatc: 


—— 


_— 
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pomponius 


| 
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rented them at the battle of Munda, in which Cneius 
was lain, 45 B. C. Sextus made himſelf maſter of 


Porteſralt. Sicily; but being defeated in the celebrated naval en- 
anten 


gagement at Actium, by Avguſtus and Lepidus, he 
fied to Aſia, with only 7 ſhips, the remains of his fleet, 
which conſiſted of more than 350 and from thence, 
unable to continue the war, he was. obliged to retire 
to Leſbos, where renewing the war by raiſing an army, 


and ſeizing on ſome conſiderable cities, Marcus Titius, 


in the intereſt of Marc Anthony, gave him battle, de- 


feated him, took him priſoner, and baſely put him to 
death, 35 B. C. See Rome, | 
POMPONIUS META. See Mera. 7 
POMUM, an ArrE; a ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel, com- 
poſed of a ſucculent fleſhy pulp in the middle of which 
3s generally found a membranous capſule, with a num- 
ber of cells, or cavities, for containing the ſeeds. Seed- 
veſſels of this kind have no external opening, or valve. 
At the end oppoſite to the foot-ſtalk 1s frequently a 
ſmall cavity, called by the gardeners the eye of the fruit, 
and by botaniſts ambilicus, the “e navel,” from its fan- 
cied remblance to the navel in animals. Gourd, cu- 
cumber, melon, pomegranate, pear, and apple, furniſh 
inſtances of the fruit or ſeed-veſſel in queſtion. 
POND, or Fisn- Pond. See Fisu-Pond. 
Pox D- Meed, in botany. See PoTAMOGETON. 
_ PONDICHERRY, a town of the Eaſt Indies, on 
the coaſt of Coromandel on this ſide the Ganges; the 
beſt French ſettlement in theſe parts. It was taken by 
the Dutch in 1693 but rendered back by the treaty of 
Ryſwick. It was taken by the Britiſh in the laſt war; 
and the fortifications were demoliſhed. The country 
on which it ſtands is low, and the veſſels are obliged 


to come to an anchor a mile and a half from it; not 


even boats or canoes could come within muſket-ſhot of 
it, ſo that the black Indians were obliged to carry their 
merchandizes and other things to the faQtory in flat- 
bottomed boats. The factory ſtood on a barren ſpot, 


inſomuch that there is hardly a worſe on the whole 


coaſt; but it was choſen becauſe it is difficult to be 
attacked on the fide of the ſea, E. Long. 80. 14. N. 
Lat. 12, 26. | | 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger, very ſharp: 


tdoed ; borne in the hand, or at the girdle, or hid in 
the pocket. 


ward was anciently in very great uſe; but it is now in 
good meaſure ſet aſide, except among aſſaſſins, -— 
Sword and poniard were the ancient arms of dueliſts; 
and are ſaid to continue ſtill ſo among the Spa- 
mards. The practice of ſword- and poinard ftill 
580 a part of the exerciſe taught by the maſters. of 
efence. | 


PONTEFRACT, or PonrRET, a town of the 


Welt Riding of Yorkſhire in England, fituatedſon the 


*Iver Are. It is ſaid to take its name ſrom a broken 
ridge, which is ſuppoſed to have been laid anciently 
over that marſhy ſpot called the Vaſßſ. Here are the 
Turns of a noble old caftle, where Richard II. was 
barbaroufly murdered, and two of Edward V.'s uncles. . 
The collegiate chapel of St Clement, which had a 
Jean, three prebendaries, &c. is ſtill diſtinguiſhable 
in it, This town has a good market, and fairs for 
norſes, ſheep, and other cattle. Tt is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, and bur- 
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The word is formed from the French 
Fpoignard, and that from poignée, bandful.“ The po- 
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geſſes, and gives title of earl to the family of Fermor, 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, 200 l. was left b 
George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, to be lent for ever, 
at 5 l. a time, on proper ſecurity, for three years, to 
the poor artificers of the town; and 'Thomas Went- 
worth, eſquire, anceſtor to the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, left 2oo1. to the charity-ſchool. A branch of 
the great Roman military way, called Erminſtreet, 
which paſſed from Lincoln to York, may be traced be- 
twixt this town and Doncaſter. The adjacent country 


yields plenty of limeſtone, together with liquorice and 
ſkirrets. W. Long. 1. 5. N. Lat. 53. 42. 


Pontifex 


l 
Pontus. 
— — 


PONTIFEX, PoxTir, or High pric/t, a perſon 


who has the ſuperintendance and direction of divine 
worſhip, as the offering of ſacrifices and other religious 
ſolemnities. The Romans had a college of pontifs; 
and over theſe a ſovereign pontif, or pontifex maxi- 
mus, inſtituted by Numa, whoſe function it was to 
preſcribe the ceremonies each god was to be worſhip- 


ped withal, compoſe the rituals, direct the veſtals, and 


tor a good while to perform the buſineſs of augury, 
till, on ſome ſuperſtitious occaſion, he was prohibited 
intermeddling therewith. The office of the college of 
pontifs was to aſſiſt the high-prieſt in giving judgment 


in all cauſes relating to religion, inquiring into the 


lives and manners of the inferior prieits, and puniſh- 
ing them if they ſaw occaſion, &e. The Jews too had 
their pontifs; and among the Romaniſts, the pope is 
ſtill ſtyled the ſovereign pontiſ. 


PONTIFICATE, is uſed for the ſtate or dignity 


of a pontif or high prieſt ; but more particularly in 


modern writers, for the reign of a pope. 

PONT ON, or PoxToox, in war, a kind of flat- 
bottomed boat, whoſe carcaſs of wood is lined within 
and without with tin: they ſerve to lay bridges over 
rivers for the artillery and army to march over, The 


French pontoons, and thoſe of molt other powers, are 
made of copper on the outſide: though thefe colt more 


at firſt, yet they laſt much longer than thoſe of tin; 
and when worn out, the copper ſells nearly for as 
much as it coſt at firſt ; but when ours are rendered 
uſeleſs, they fell for nothing. Our pontoons are 


21 feet long, 5 feet broad broad, and depth within 2 


feet 1.5 inches. | 
PoxTooN-Carriage, is made with two wheels only, 


and two long fide-pieces, whoſe fore ends are ſupport- 


ed by a limber; and ferves to carry the pontoon, 


boards, croſs timbers, anchors, and every other thing 
neceſſary for making a bridge. | 


PoxnTooN-Bridge, is made of pontoons ſhipped into 
the water, and placed about five or fix feet aſunder; 


each faſtened with an anchor, when the river has a 


ſtrong current; or to a ſtrong rope that goes acrols the 
river, running through the rings of the pontoons, 
Each boat has an anchor, cable, bauiks, and chells. 
The baulks are about five or fix inches ſquare, and 21 
feet Jong. The cheſts are boards joined together by 
wooden bars, about three feet broad, and 12 feet 
long. The baulks are laid acroſs the pontoons at ſome 
diſtance from one another, and the cheſts upon them 
Joined cloſe ; which makes a bridge in a very ſhort 


time, capable of ſupporting any weight. 


PONTUS, the name of an ancient kingdom of A... 
fia, bounded on the eaſt by Colchis, on the welt by 
the river Halys, on the north by the Euxine Sea, and 
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on the ſouth by Armenia Minor. Some derive the 
name of Pontus from the neighbouring ſea, commonly 


Etymology called by the Latins Pontus Euxinus others from an 
of the name ancient king named Pontus, who imparted his name 


both to the country and the ſea; but Bochart deduces 


it from the Phœnician word btno, ſignifyipg a filberd, 


as if that nut abounded remarkably in this place. But 
this derivation ſeems to be very far fetched; and the 


common opinion that the country derived its name 
from the ſea, ſeems by far the moſt probable. The 


kingdom was divided into three parts; the firſt, named 
Pontus Galaticus, extending from the river Halys to 
the Thermodon; the ſecond, named Pontus Polemo- 


naicus, extended from the Thermodon to the borders 


I 
Artabazes 
the fir(t 


king. 


of Pontus Cappadocicus; and this laſt extended from 


Pontus Polemonaicus to Colchis, having Armenia Mi- 
nor and the upper ſtream of the Euphrates for its 
{outhern boundary. _ 5 : 

It is commonly believed, that the firſt inhabitants 
ef Pontus were deſcended from Tubal; but in proceſs 
of time mixed with Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, and 
other foreign nations, beſides many Greek colonies 
which ſettled in thoſe parts, and maintained their liber- 
ty till the time of Mithridates the Great and Pharna- 
ces. The firſt king of this country whom we find men- 
tioned in hiſtory is Artabazes, who had the crown be- 
ſlowed on him by Darius Hyſtaſpes, The next was 
Rhodobates, who reigned in the time of Darius No- 


® thus. After him came Mithridates, who, refuſing to 


o 3 
Mithri— 
a ates I. 


rewarded Ageſilaus with a great ſum of money, and 


: & 
Ariobar- 


and ſubduing thoſe of his natural prince. 


pay the uſual tribute to the Perſians, was defeated by 
Artaxerxes Mnemon ; but a peace was ſoon after con- 
cluded by the mediation of Tiſſaphernes. Beſides this, 
we hear nothing of him farther than that he was trea- 
cherouſly taken priſoner by Clearchus afterwards ty- 
rant of Heraclea, and obliged to pay a large ſum for 
his ranſom, | | 
Mithridates I. was ſneceeded by Ariobarzanes, who 
being appointed by Artaxerxes governor of Lydia, 
Ionia, and Phrygia, employed the forces that were 
under his care in the extending of his own dominions, 
The king 
of Perſia ſent one Autophrodates agaialt him; but A- 
riobarzanes, having with great promiſes prevailed on 
Ageſilaus and Timothæus the Athenian to come to his 
aſſiſtance, obliged Autophrodates to retire. He then 


beſtowed on Timotheus the cities of Seſtos and Aby- 
dos, which he had lately taken from the Perſians. He 
uſed his vtmoſt endeavours to reconcile the Lacedæ- 
monians and Thebans ; but, not being able to bring 


the latter to any reaſonable terms, he aſſiſted the La- 


cedemonians with vaſt ſums of money. The Atheni— 
ans ſhewed fo much reſpect for this prince, that they 
not only made him free of their city, but granted both 
him and his children whatever they aſked of them. He 
was murdered in the 28th year of his reign by one 
Mithridates, whom authors ſuppoſe to have been his 
ſon, This happened at the time that Alexander the 
Great invaded Afia, fo that Pontus for a time fell un- 
der the power of the Macedonians. 

In the reign of Antigonus, Mithridates the ſon of 


,anes hikes Ariobarzanes ſhook off the Macedonian yoke, the par- 
of the Ma- ticulars of which event are related as follow. Antigo- 


cedonian 


7 oke. 


nus having dreamed that he had a ſield in which gold 
grew after the manner of corn, and that Mithridates 
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riarathes king of Cappodocia. 


1 
cut it down and carried it into Pontus, began to be 
very jealous of him, and ordered him to be put to 
death privately. But Mithridates, having got notice 
of the king's intention, withdrew into Paphlagonia, 


attended only by fix horſemen. Here, being joined 


by many others, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Ciniatum, a 
ſtrong hold fituated near mount Olgaſys; from 
whence, as his army continually increaſed, he made 
an irruption into Cappadocia ; and, having driven the 
commanders of Antigonus from that part which bor. 
ders upon Pontus, he entered his paternal kingdom, 
which, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of Antigonus, he 
held for the ſpace of 26 years, and tranſmitted to his 
polterity, 

Under the reigns of Mithridates III, Ariobar. 
zanes IT. and Mithridates IV. the immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors of Mithridates II. nothing remarkable happened. 


nope, a city on the coaſt of Paphlagonia, He made 
himſelf maſter of all the adjacent places; but finding 
the whole peninſula on which Sinope itſelf ſtood well 
fortified and garriſoned, not only by the inhabitants, 
but by their allies the Rhodians, he abandoned the en- 


Pontus, 
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But Mithridates V. made war on the inhabitants of Si. 


terprize. He afterwards proved a great friend to the 


Rhodians, and affiſted them with money to repair the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by an earthquake. He en- 
tered alſo into a ſtrict alliance with Antiochus the 
Great, who married one of his daughters named Lao- 
dice, 5 \ 

After the death of Mithridates V. his ſon Pharna- 
ces I. attacking the city of Sinope, unexpectedly took 
it by ſtorm. Go this the Rhodians ſent ambaſſadors 
to Rome, complaining of the behaviour of the king of 
Pontus; but Pharnaces was ſo far from being intimi- 
dated by their threats, that he invaded the territories 
of Eumenes their great ally. The latter ſent ambaſl- 
ſadors to Rome, and entered into an alliance with A- 
Pharnaces in his turn 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, complaining of Eumenes 
and Ariarathes; upon which ſome Romans were ſent 
into Aſia to inquire into the ſtate of matters. Theſe 


found Eumenes and his aſſociates willing to accommo- 
date the difference, but Pharnaces in a quite oppo- 


fite diſpoſition, which they accordingly reported at 
Rome. 


In the mean time a war was commenced between 


Eumenes and Pharnaces ; but the latter, being diſap- 


pointed of aſſiſtance from Seleucus king of Syria, whom 


the Romans would not allow to join him, was at laſt 
forced to ſue for peace, which was granted him upon 
the following conditions: That he ſhould forthwith 
withdraw his forces from Galatia, and diſannul all en- 
gagements and alliances with the inhabitants of that 
country; that he ſhould in like manner evacuate Pa- 
phlagonia, and ſend back ſuch as he had from thence 
carried into ſlavery ; that he ſhould reſtore to Aria- 


rathes all the places which he had taken during the 


war, the hoſtages of both kings, all their priſoners - 


without ranſom, and moreover {hould deliver up to 
them ſuch of their ſubjects as from the firſt breaking 
out of the war had fled to him ; that he ſhould return 
to Morzias, a petty king in theſe parts, and to Aria- 
rathes, 900 talents which he had ſeized in the war, 
and pay down 300 more to Eumenes as a fine ee 
vading his dominions without provocation. Me 


dates 


3 , 
Pharnaces # 
differes wit 
the Ro- 
maus. 
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— Pharnaces, was, by the articles of the treaty, obliged 


Mithridates 


8 
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dates, king of Armenia, having in this war joined 


to pay 300 talents to Ariarathes for having aſſiſt - 
ed his enemy contrary to an alliance at that time 
lablilting between them. Soon after, Pharnaces died, 
and left tbe kingdom to his ſon Mithridates VI. more 
weakened by this peace than by the moſt deſtructive 
war. | | 

The new king entered into an alliance with the Ro- 


the 5 mans, and proved ſuch a faithful friend, that he was 
a (rut 


xince. 


rewarded by the ſenate with Phrygia Major, and ho- 
noured with the title of the friend and ally of the 
people of Rome. After a long and proſperous reign, 


he was murdered by ſome of his intimate acquaintance, 


and was ſucceeded by his ſon Mithridates VII. ſur- 
named the Great. ; ! Wn 

The new prince, though not exceeding 13 years of 
age, began his reign with moſt inhuman acts of cruel- 


ty to his mother and neareſt relations. His father, by 


his laſt will, had appointed him and his mother joint- 
heirs to the kingdom; but he, clauming the whole, 
threw her into priſon, where the ſoon died thro? the 
hard uſage ſhe met with. Thoſe to whom the care of 


his education was committed, obſerving him to be of. 


a cruel and unruly temper, made various attempts on 
his life, but could never effect their deſign, as the king 
was always on his guard, and armed, in that tender 
age, againſt all kind of treachery, without ſhowing the 
leaſt diffidence. | | 

In his youth Mithridates took care to inure himſelf 
to hardſhips, paſſing whole months in the open air, 
employed in the exerciſe of hunting, and often taking 
his reſt amidſt the frozen ſnow. When he came of 


age he married his filter named Lacdice, by whom he 


had a ſon named Pharnaces. After this he took a 
journey through many different kingdoms of Afia, ha- 
ving nothing leſs in view than the whole continent. 
He learned their different languages, of which he is 
ſad to have ſpoken 22; took an eſtimate of their 
ſtrength; and above all viewed narrowly their ſtrong 
holds and fortifie4 towns. In this journey he ſpent 
three years ; during which time, a-report being ſpread 
abroad that he was dead, his wife Laodice had a cri- 


mina] converſation with one of the lords of her court, 


and had a ſon by him. When her huſband returned, 
he nreſented him with a poiſoned bowl; but Mithri- 
dates had accuſtomed himſelf to take poiſon from his 
infancy, ſo that it had now no other effect than to 
haſten the deſtruction of his wife, which very foon 
took place, together with all- thoſe who had been 
any way acceſſory to her diſloyalty and incontinence. 


The king now began to put in execution his ſchemes 


of conqueſt. However, he oertainly took the wrong 
method by attacking firſt thoſe nations which were 
immediately under the protection of Rome, and thus 
at once provoking that powerful people to fall upon 


him. He began with Paphlagonia, which the Ro- 


mans had declared a free ſtate. This country he eaſi- 


ly reduced, and divided between himſelf and Nico- 


 medes King of Bithynia, at that time his ally. The 


omans remonſtrated; but Mithridates, inſtead of 

Paying any regard to their remonſtrances, invaded 

Galatia, which was immediately under their protec- 

on. This he alfo reduced, and then turned his eyes 

e But as the kingdom of Cappadocia 
L, g 2 
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favourite of the Romans, and married to the ſiſter of —— 


Ariarathes. 


part of Aſia. 


PO 


was at that time held by Ariarathes, who was a great Pontus. 


— 


Mithridates, the latter hired an aſſaſſin to diſpatch ; 
Ariarathes, after which he thought he might ſucceed EC he 
better in his deſigns. After the death of Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia was invaded by Nicomedes king of Bithy- Cappadocia 
nia, who drove out the fon, and married the widow of v5 = ROY 
This gave Mithridates a plauſible pre- EY 
tence for invading Cappadocia; which he inftantly did, 

and drove Nicomedes quite out of the country. Thus 
Mithridates gained conſiderable reputation, not only as 

a warrior, but as a juſt and good-natured prince; for 

as it was not known that he had any hand in the mur- 

der of Ariarathes, every one imagined that he had 
undertaken the war againſt Nicomedes, merely to re- 

venge the quarrel of his nephew, and to reſtore him to 

his right, To keep up the farce a little longer, Mi- 
thridates actvally withdrew his troops out of the coun- 

try, andleft the young prince maſter of the kingdom. 


In a ſhort time, however, he began to preſs the young 


king of Cappadocia to recal the aſſaſſin Gordius, who 

had murdered his father : but this the king of Cappa- 

docia refuſed with indignation; and Mithridates, be- 

ing determined on a quarrel at all events, took the 

field with an army of 80,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, and 

600 chariots armed with ſcythes. With this force he 
imagined he ſhould carry all before him: but, finding 

the king of Cappadocia ready to oppoſe him with a 

force no way inferior to his own, he had recourſe to 
treachery; and inviting his nephew to a conference, 11 
tabbed him, in the fight of both armies, with a dagger his own ne- 
which he had concealed in the plaits of his garment. phew. 
This barbarous and unexpected piece of treachery had 

ſuch an effect on the Cappadocians that they threw 
down their arms, and ſuffered Mithridates, without 
oppoſition, to ſeize upon all their ſtrong holds. He 


refigned the kingdom, however, to his fon, a child of 


eight years of age. The care of the young prince, 

and of the whole kingdom, he committed to Gordius; 

but the Cappadocians, diſdaining to be ruled by ſuch 

a ſcandalous aſſaſſin, placed on the throne the brother 

of Ariarathes, who had kept himſelf concealed in ſome 

His reign, however, was of ſhort du- 

ration; he being ſoon after driven out by Mithridates, 

and the Cappadocians again reduced. The unhappy 

prince died of grief; and in him ended the family of 

Pharnaces, who had ruled Cappadocia from the time 

of Cyrus the Great. RP "= Tg 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, being now greatly Nicomedes 

afraid of Mithridates, and ſuppoſing that his own do- e abun 

minions would next fall a prey to the ambitious con · tempts 0 

queror, ſuborned a youth of a comely and majeſtic deceive the 

aſpect to pretend that he was a third ſon of Ariarathes, Romans. 

to go to Rome, and demand the kingdom of Cappa- 

docia as his juſt right. He was received by the ſe- 

nate with the greateſt kindneſs, and Laodice the wife 

of Nicomedes even confirmed the deceit by her oath, 4 

But in the mean time Mithridates having got intelli- The deceit 

gence of the plot, ſent notice of it by Gordius to the expoſed by 

Romans, ſo that the impoſture wes ſoon known at Mithrida- 

Rome alſo. The conſequence of this was, that the ſe- 

nate commanded Mithridates to relinquiſh Cappado- 

cia, and Nicomedes that part of Paphlagonia which 

he poſſeſſed ; declaring both theſe countries free. The 

Cappadocians proteſted that they could not live with- 
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Pontus. out a king; upon which they were allowed to chooſe 
one of their own nation. Mithridates uſed all his inte- 
reſt in favour of Gordius ; but he being excluded by 

the Romans, one Ariobarzanes was choſen by the ma- 

18 jority of votes. | | 
Ariobar- To enforce this election, Sylla was ſent into Cap- 
. * padocia. He had the character of an ambaſſador, but 
throneor the real intent of his coming was to diſappoint the 
Cappadocia ambitious deſigns of Mithridates. With an handful 
by the Ro- of forces he defeated a numerous army of Cappadocians 
— but and Armenians commanded by Gordius, and ſettled 
by Mithri- Ariobarzanes on the throne. But no ſooner was Sylla 
dates. gone, than Mithridates ſtirred up Tigranes king of 
Armenia againſt Ariobarzanes, who without making 

any reſiſtance fled to Rome, and Tigranes reſtored 

the kingdom to Ariarathes the ſon of Mithridates. At 

the ſame time died the king of Bithynia ; upon which 
Mithridates immediately invaded that country, and 

drove out Nicomedes the natural ſon of the late king. 

But the expelled prince, having fled to Rome, and 

being aſſiſted by that powerful republic, the king of 

Pontus was ſoon obliged to abandon Bithynia and 


16 Cappadocia.» 


Whoen- The Romans now being exceedingly jealous of the 


gages in a 


$8 power and ambition of Mithridates, reſolved to humble 


ie Ro- bim at all events. For this purpoſe they ſent ambaſ- 
mans, ſadors to the kings of Bithynia and Cappadocia, de- 
firing them to make frequent inroads into the neigh- 

bouring territories of Mithridates, and behave there 

as they pleaſed ; aſſuring them of powerful aſſiſtance 

in caſe they ſhould have occafion. Ariobarzanes could 

not by any means be induced to provoke ſo powerful a 
neighbour ; but Nicomedes being induced, partly by 

promiſes, and partly by menaces, to comply, entered 

Pontus, where he laid waſte whole provinces with fire 

and ſword. Mithridates complained to the Roman le- 

gates: but they replied, that he himſelf had been the 

firſt aggreſſor ; that Nicomedes had only paid him in 

17 his own coin, and that they would not allow him to 
Defcats A- hurt their friend and ally. Upon this, Mithridates, 


rioharzanes . . ky, 
and Alti. entering Cappadocia with a numerous army, put to 


nius. light the united forces of Ariobarzanes and Altinius 
the Roman legate; thus making himſelf once mote 
maiter of this kingdom. In the mean time he fent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, complaining of the proceedings of 
Nicomedes: but his ambaſſadors met with a very in- 
different reception; being enjoined to tell their maſter, 
that he muſt either reſtore the kingdom of Cappado- 
cia to Ariobarzanes, and make peace with Nicomedes, 
or be accounted an enemy of the Roman people. 
With this anſwer they were commanded to depart the 
City that very day, and told that no more ambaſſadors 
could be admitted till ſuch time as their commands 
were obeyed. : | 
In the mean time both parties prepared for war, 
The Roman legates in Aſia drew together all the for- 
ces they could muſter in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pa- 
phlagonia, and Galatia ; and, being joined by Caſſiug,. 
governor of Aſia, took the field againſt Mithridates in 
the year 89 B. C. They divided their army into ſe— 
veral ſmall bodies: Caſſius encamped on the confines 
of Bithynia and Galatia ; Manius Aquilius with his 
body poſſeſſed himſelf of the avenues leading from 
— Pontus into Bithynia; Quintus Oppius ſecured the 


entrance into Cappadocia ; and the admirals Minucius 


Rufus and C. Popilius lay with a fleet of 
Byzantium, to prevent the enemy from e 
Euxine ſea, Each of the generals had under his com. 


mand an army of 40,000 men; beſides a body of 


50,000 foot and 6000 horſe brought to their aſſiſtance 
by Nicomedes. | 

On the other hand, Mitbridates having invited ſe. 
veral of the neighbouring nations to join him, collected 
an army of 250,000 foot, 50,000 horſe, 1 30 cha- 
riots armed with ſcythes ; befides 300 ſhips and 100 


galleys. Part of this force he detached againſt Nico. EOF yo 


medes ; and utterly defeated him, though much ſupe. 


300 fail at Pontus 
ntering the 


iec | 


medes ang 


rior in number, as he was taking poſſeſſion of an ag. Manius af 
vantageous poſt by order of Caflius. Another part he Pls. 


detached againſt Manius Aquilius, whom he alſo de. 


feated with the loſs of 10,000 killed on the ſpot, and 


3000 taken priſoners ; on which the other Roman ge- 
nerals abandoned their poſts, the fleet alſo diſperſed, 
and molt of the ſhips were either taken or ſunk by the 
admirals of Mithridates. | 


The king of Pontus now reſolving to improve the Overnrs 
opportunity, and drive the Romans entirely out of A- Afi i. Wi 
fia, over-ran all Phrygia, Myſia, Afia Proper, Ca- lr. 


ria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia, 
with all the reſt of the countries which had either be- 
longed to or ſided with the Romans, as far as Ionia. He 
was received every where with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy ; the inhabitants flocking to him in white 
garments, and calling him their father, deliverer, their 
god, and the great and ſole lord of all Aſia. What 
gained him the affections of the people was his kind 
uſage to the priſoners he had taken in the two en- 
gagements above-mentioned ; for he not only ſent 
them all home without ranſom, but furniſhed them with 
plenty of proviſions, and money ſufficient to defray 
their expences by the way. Ambaſſadors flocked to 


him from all parts; and among others, from Laodi- 


cea on the Lycus, to whom the king promiſed his 
protection, provided they delivered up to him Q. Op- 
pius governor of Pamphylia, who had fled thither for 


protection. This requeſt was readily complied with; 
Oppius was ſent to him in chains, with lictors walk- 


ing before him in derifion of the Roman pride and 
oſtentation. Mithridates was overjoyed to ſee a Ro- 
man general and proconſul in Power; and his joy 
was foon after increaſed by M&-frrival of Manius A- 
quilius, whom the-Ecibiagh, reyolting from the Ro- 
mans, ſent to him in- fxg 


HF; wogether with many other 
Romans of diſtinctiof ad taken ſhelter among 


them. As he had been the chief author of the war, 


Mithridates led him about with him wherever he went, 
either bound on an aſs, or on foot coupled with one 
Baſtarnes a public malefactor, compelling him to pro- 
claim to the crowds who came to ſee him, that he was 


Manius Aquilius the Roman legate. When he came Puts * 
to Pergamus, he cauſed him firſt to be publicly whip- dean 
ped, then to be put on the rack, and laſtly melted gold 3 


to be poured down his throat. 1 
Mithridates being now looked upon as invincible, 
all the free cities of Aſia received him as their ſove- 
reign, contributing large ſums towards the defraying 
the expences of the war; by which means he became 
poſſeſſed of ſuch treaſures as enabled him to keep ſeve- 
ral numerous armies in the field for five years with- 


1 s ſubiects. As many Ro- 
out levying any taxes on his ſubjects, As man) on 
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Pol” -\hridates had ſubdued, he conſidered theſe as ſo many 


maſſacres © 
he Ro- | | ; 
2 in A- till his time, but has been fince practiſed by other na- 


vu ] 


man citizens were. diſperſed in the provinces which Mi- 


ſpies who would not fail to ſend an account of his pro- 
ceedings to Rome: for which reaſon he reſolved to 
leut them all off at once by a general maſſacre j which 
berbarous policy, it is ſaid, had never been heard of 


tions. He diſpatched private letters to all the gover- 
nors and magiſtrates of the cities where the Romans 
zeſided, enjoining them on pain of death, and the en- 


tire deſtruction of their country, to cauſe all the Ita- 


lian race, women and children not excepted, to be 
murdered on the zoth day from the date of his letters, 
and to let their bodies lie unburied in the open fields. 
One moiety of their goods was to be forfeited to the 
king, and the other beſtowed as a reward on the aſ- 
ſaſſins. Whatever ſlave murdered his maſter was to re- 
ceive his liberty, and one half of the debt was to be re- 
mitted to the debtor that ſhould kill his creditor. Who- 
ever concealed an Italian, under any pretenee what» 
ever, was to be puniſhed with immediate death. On 
the fatal day, all the gates of the cities being ſhut, 
and the avenves kept with ſoldiers, the king's orders 
were proclaimed, which ,cauſed an univerſal horror, 


not only among the unhappy victims themſelves, but 


among thoſe who had any feelings of humanity, at ſee- 
ing themſelves obliged either to betray and murder 
their innocent gueſts, friends, and relations, or to be- 
come liable to a cruel death. However, as moſt of 
the Aſiatics bore a mortal hatred to the Romans, and 
were moreover animated by the promiſe of an ample 
reward, the orders were without delay put in execu- 
tion. The inhabitants of Epheſus, where Mithridates 
then reſided, dragged ſuch as had taken ſanctuary in 
the temple of Diana ſrom the very ſtatue of the god- 
deſs, and put them to the ſword. The Pergamenians 


tiſcharged ſhowers of darts upon them as they embra- 


ced the ſtatues in the temple of Eſculapius. At A- 


dramyttium in Myſia many were murdered in the wa- 


ter, while they were attempting, with their children 
on their backs, to ſwim over to the iſland of Leſbos. 
The Caunians, who not long before had been deliver- 
ed from the yoke of the Rhodians, and reftored to 


their ancient privileges, excelled all the reſt in cruel- 


ty : for, as if they had apoſtatiſed from human nature, 
they took pleaſure in tormenting and butchering the 
Innocent children before their mothers eyes ; ſome of 
them running diſtracted, and others dying with grief 
at a fight which nature could not bear. The Tral- 
lians were the only people on the continent who could 
not have the cruelty to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of the innocent Italians. However, as the king's or- 
ders were peremptory, they hired one Theophilus a 
Paphlagonian to diſpatch the few Romans that lived 
among them. He, having ſhut them all up together 
in the temple of Concord, firſt cut off their hands as 
they embraced the ſtatues of the gods, and then hack- 


ed them in pieces. Many Romans were ſaved on the 


floating iſlands of Lydia called Calaminæ, where they 
concealed themſelves till ſuch time as they found an 


Opportunity of eſcaping out of Aſia. Nevertheleſs, ac- 


cording to Plutarch and Dion, 150,000 Roman citi- 
ls were maſſacred on that day; but, according to 
others, only 80,000. ——— | 


Mithridates having now got rid of thoſe whom he 


FS, 


as in dread of on the continent, embarked great part Pontus. 


of his forces in order to reduce the iſſands of the Ar- 
chipelago. At Cos he was gladly received, and had 
delivered up to him the young Alexander, ſon of A- 


lexander king of Egypt, who, being driven out of of Cos. 


that country, was killed by Chareas a ſea- captain as 
he was retiring in a ſmall veſſel to Cyprus. With the 
young prince, they put into the king's hands vaſt ſums 
of money, with all the golden veſſels and jewels, to an 


immenſe value, which his grandmother Cleopatra had 


been amaſling for many years. 'To the young prince 
Mithridates gave an education ſuitable for a king's 
ſon, but kept the treaſures for himſelf. Here like- 


wiſe he found 800 talents in ready money, which, at 
the firſt breaking out of the war, had been depoſited 


by the Jews of Aſia, and were deſigned for the temple 
of Jerufalem. 


23 - 
From Cos Mithridates ſteered his courſe for Rhodes, But fails in 
where at that time all the Romans, who had eſcaped 


the maſſacre above-mentioned, found a ſanctuary, and 
amongſt others, L. Caſſius the proconſul. The Rho- 
dians, however, being very expert in maritime af- 
fairs, Mithridates did not think proper to venture an 
engagement. As the enemy's fleet advanced, there- 
fore, he retired ; but fix of the Rhodian ſhips coming 
up with 25 of his, a ſharp action enſued, in which the 
Rhodians ſunk two of the king's ſhips, and put the 
reſt to flight. In this encounter, though Mithridates 
had never ſeen a ſea-fight before, he behaved with 
great intrepidity ; but one of the ſhips of his own 
ſquadron falling foul of that which carried him, he 
was very near being taken priſoner. From this time 


forth he abhorred the ſea, and took an averſion to all 


the Chians, becauſe the pilot of that ſhip was a Chian. 


However, he again appeared before the iſland; but was 


forced anew to leave it with diſgrace, and to give over 
all thoughts of reducing it. 


Mithridates now retired into Aſia, with a deſign to 11; #20 
ſettle the civil government of the countries which he rals reduce 
had conquered, committing the care of the war to his all Greece. 


generals. Archelaus, his generaliſſimo, was ſent into 
Greece with, an army of 120,000 men ; where, by 
treachery, he made himſelf maſter of Athens, and ei- 
ther put to the ſword or ſent to Mithridates all thoſe 
who favoured or were ſuſpeQed to favour the Ro- 
mans. From Athens he diſpatched parties to reduce 
the neighbouring caſtles and the iſland of Delos, which 
they did accordingly ; but Orobius, a Roman gene- 


ral, hearing that the enemy kept no guards, but paſs- 


ed their time in carouſing and debauchery, fell upon 
them unexpectedly, and cu. off the whole party, ex- 
cept Apellicon the comander. 5 

In the mean time, Metrophanes, another of the 
king's generals, entering Eubcea, laid waſte the whole 
country, exerting his rage chiefly againſt the cities of 
Demetrias and Magneſia, which refuſed to open their 
gates to him, But as he was ſailing oft with a great 
booty, Bryttius, the prætor or governor of Macedo- 
nia, coming up with him, ſunk ſome of his ſhips, and 
took others, putting all the priſoners to the ſword. 
Mithridates, upon the news of this loſs, ſent his ſon 
Ariarathes with a powerful army to invade Macedo- 
nia; which he ſoon reduced, together with the king- 
dom of Thrace, driviag the Romans every where be- 


fore him. The generals whom he ſent into other 


$052. qQUare 


tempt upon 
Rhodes. 
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had, according to Aulus Gellius, 25 different nations 
who paid him homage. The ſame author adds, that 
he was ſkilled in every one of their various languages, 
ſo that he could converſe with the natives without an 
interpreter. Among theſe nations we find the Rho- 
xani, now the Ruſſians or Muſcovites, whom Deiphon- 
tus, one of the king's generals, brought under ſubjec- 
tion, after having ſlain in an engagement 50,000 of the 

barbarians. | 

All this time the Romans had been too much taken 
up with their own domeſtic quarrels to take ſuch ef- 
fectual meaſures as they otherwiſe would have done for 


* 25 4 
Sylla ſent checking the progreſs of Mithridates. But at laſt, ha- 
againſt him. ying received certain advice that the king deſigned to 


invade Italy, and that he had even been ſolicited to do 
ſo by ſome of the revolted Italians, they ſent 2 
him Lucius Sylla, who had already given ſufficient 
proofs of his courage, conduct, and experience in 
war. He had with him only five legions and a few 
cohorts. With this inconſiderable force he landed in 
Attica, and in a ſhort time made himſelf maſter of the 
capital; Archelaus not daring, or, according to 
others, through treachery, not caring to engage him. 
As Sylla had but a few frigates, he ſent Lucullus to 
the iſland of Rhodes, with orders to the Rhodians to 
join him with their fleet, The undertaking was very 
dangerous, as the king's fleet in a manner covered the 
ſea, However, Lucullus, deſpiſing all danger, ventu- 
red out, and ſailed, without meeting with any perverſe 
accident, to Syria, Egypt, Libya, and Cyprus ; from 
* whence he returned with ſuch ſupplies of ſhips and ex- 
perienced mariners, as enabled Sylla, after their con- 
junction with the Rhodians, to act offenſively by ſea 
alſo. Archelaus now diſpatched meſſengers to Taxi- 
les, who commanded in Thrace and Macedon, deſiring 
him to join him with all his forces ; which the other 
26 readily did, and between both muſtered an army of 


Who to- 120,000 men, Sylla met them near Cheronza, with 
oy defeats only 15,000 foot and i500 horſe ; but gave them a moſt 
118 ge S* 
— Afiatics being ſlaughtered, while the Romans loſt on- 


dreadful overthrow, no fewer than 110,000 of the 


12 men. | | 

This ſucceſs having raiſed envy and jealouſy againſt 
Sylla in Rome, the ſenate ſent Lucius Valerius Flac- 
cus, the conſul of that year, with two legions into A- 


ſia, in appearance to attack Mithridates on that ſide, 


but with private inſtructions to fall upon Sylla himſelf, 


8 and if they found him diſaffected to the ſenate. As Flac- 


3 cus was a man of no experience in war, C. Fimbria, 
ent into 


"Alta. 


a ſenator of great repute among the ſoldiery, was ap- 
pointed to attend him with the character of legate and 
lieutenant-general. Sylla was at that time in Bœo- 
tia; but, hearing what had happened at Rome, he 
marched with all expedition into Theſſaly, with a de- 
ſign to meet Flaccus, who, he expected, was to land 
in that province. But no ſooner had he left Bœotia, than 
the country was overrun by an army of Aſiatics, under 
the command of Dorylaus the king's chief favourite. 
On this advice Sylla returned into Bœotia, where he 
23 gained two fipnal victories, which put an end to the 


Sylla gzins war in Greece. In the firſt of theſe Dorylaus loft 


two other 
D l 1 | 
Gree, According to others; and in the next all the reſt. In 


15,000 of his men according to ſome, or 200,000 


L. Gee J 


Pontus. quarters were no leſs ſucceſsful ; ſo-that Mithridates 


> © 


this laſt engagement 20,000 were driven into 
where they all periſhed ; an equal number were 
ſued into a marſh, and entirely cut off; the ret 
killed in the heat of battle, the Romans giving no 
quarter to men who had treated their fellow. citizens 
after ſuch a barbarous manner in Aſia. Plutarch tells 


were 


us, that the marſhes were dyed with blood; that the 


courſe of the river was ſtopped by the dead bodies: 
and that even in his time, that is, near 200 years af. 
ter, a great number of bows, helmets, coats of m 
and ſwords, were found buried in the mud. Arche] 
who had joined Dorylaus with a body of 10,000 
a few days before the battle, Jay three days ſtripped 


all, 
aus, 


among the ſlain till he found a ſmall veſſel which. car- 


ried him to Eubcea, where he gathered what forces 
he could, but was never again able to appear in the 
field, Indeed Livy tells vs, that Archelaus betrayed 
the king's cauſe; and Aurelius Victor, that the king's 
fleet was intercepted by Sylla through the treachery 
of Archelaus : adding, that there was a good under- 
ſtanding between theſe two commanders, as was plain 
from Sylla's beſtowing upon Archelaus 10,000 acres 
of land near the city of Chalcis in Eubœa. Strabs 
alſo informs us, that Archelaus was afterwards great- 
ly eſteemed and careſſed by Sylla and the ſenate; 
but Sylla himſelf in his commentaries, and Dio, en- 


deavour to clear Archelaus from all ſuſpicion of 


treachery. | 

In the mean time, Sylla having given up Baotiato 
be plundered by his ſoldiers, marched into Theſſaly, 
where he took up-his winter-quarters, cauſed his old 
ſhips to be refitted and ſeveral new ones built, in or- 
der to paſs over into Afia in the beginning of the 
ſpring, that he might drive from thence not only Mi- 
thridates but his rival Flaccus alſo, whom the ſenate, 
aut of oppoſition to him, had appointed governor of 
that province. But before he arrived, ſome differences 
having ariſen between Flaccus and Fimbria, the lat- 


put him to death, and aſſumed the command of all 
the Roman forces in Afia, In this ſtation he be- 
haved with the greateſt cruelty, inſomuch that his 
name became more odious than even that of Mithri- 
dates itſelf. This hatred the king of Pontus endza- 
voured to tmprove to his own advantage ; and there- 


fore commanded his ſon, by name alſo Mithridates, to 
join Taxiles, Diophantes, and Menander, three of 


his moſt experienced commanders, to return at the 
head of a numerous army into Afia ; not doubting, 
but the inhabitants, thus haraſſed by Fimbria, would 
ſhake off the Roman yoke when they ſaw ſuch 


a powerful army in the field ready to protect them. 


But Fimbria, diſtruſt ing the Afiatics, marched out 
to meet the enemy, and offered them battle be- 


3 
fore they entered the province. As the king's army pete þ 
was greatly ſuperior to the Romans in number, the force: 
latter ſuffered greatly in the engagement, but held out | il 


till night parted them, when they withdrew to the op- 
poſite fide of a river, which was at a ſmall diſtance 
from the field of battle. Here they deſigned to in- 


trench themſelves: but in the mean time a violent ſtorm 


ariſing, Fimbria laid hold of that opportunity to _ 


men 


ter was by the conſul deprived of his command. Up- inbrs 


on this Fimbria, having gained over the ſoldiery to pus Flag 


his ſide, made war on the conſul, took him priſoner, 08, 
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the river and ſurpriſe the enemy; of whom he made 


—fuch havock as they lay in their tents, that only the 


commanders and ſome few troops of horſe eſcaped. 
Among theſe was the king's ſon; who, attended 
by a few horſe, got ſafe to Pergamus, where his fa- 
ther reſided, But Fimbria, purſuing him night and 
day without intermiſſion, entered Pergamus ſword in 
hand ; and hearing that both Mithridates and his ſon 


had fled from:thenee a few hours before, he continu- 


ed his purſuit, and would have taken the king him- 
ſelf, had he not entered Pitane with a conſiderable 
body of horſe. The place was cloſely inveſted by 
Fimbria; but as be had no ſhips to block it up by ſea 
alſo, he ſent a meſſenger to Lucullus, who command- 
ed the Roman navy in Afiaz intreating him, as he 
tendered the welfare of the republic, to make what 
baſte he could to Pitane, and aſſiſt him in taking the 
molt inveterate enemy the Romans had. But Lucul- 
lus, preferring the gratification of a private pique to 
the good of his country, refuſed to come; and thus al- 
lowed the fleet of Mithridates to carry him in ſafety to 
Mitylene. | 
Soon after the king's departure Fimbria took 


Pitane by ſtorm, and reduced moſt of the cities of Aſia, 


particularly Troy, which he took by ſtorm in eleven 


days, and put moſt of the inhabitants to the ſword, 
becauſe they had ſent.an embaſſy to Sylla, offer- 


ing to ſubmit to him rather than to Fimbria.—To 
add to the misfortunes of Mithridates, his fleet was en- 
tirely defeated in two engagements by Lucullus; ſo 
that he began to be weary of the war, and therefore 
defired Archelaus to conclude a peace vpon as honour- 
able terms as he could. The king himſelf had after- 
wards alſo a conference with Sylla, and a peace was 
concluded in 85 B. C. on the following terms, viz. 
That Mithridates ſhovld reiinquiſh all his conqueſts, 
and content himſelf with his paternal dominions which 
were confined within the limits of Pontus: that he 
ſhould immediately reſign Bithynia to Nicomedes, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and releaſe without ran- 


ſom all the priſoners he had taken during the war: 


that he ſhould pay to the Romans 2000, or as others 
will have it 3000 talents, and deliver up to Sylla 80 
ſhips with all their arms and ammunition, and 500 
archers; and laſtly, that he ſhould not moleſt ſuch 
cities or perſons as had during the war revolted to him 


and ſided with the Romans. 


Sylla, having thus concluded the war with great 


glory to himſelf and advantage to the republic, turned 


his army againſt Fimbria; but the latter, finding 
himſelf in no condition to oppoſe his rival by force, 
had recourſe to treachery, and attempted to get Sylla 
murdered. The plot miſcarried, and Fimbria put an 
end to his own life; upon which Sylla, having now 
an uncontrouled power in Aſia, declared the Chians, 
Rhodians, Lycians, Magneſians, and Trojans, free, 
and friends of the people of Rome, by way of reward 
lor their having fided with the Romans: but on the 
ther cities he laid heavy fines; condemning them in 
one Fear to pay 20,000 talents, and quartering his 
loldiers in the houſes of thoſe who had ſhewn diſaffec- 
non tothe Romans. Each private man was to receive 
A his landlord 16 drachmas a day, and each officer 50; 
and beſides, both were to be ſupplicd with proviſions, 
not ouly for themſelves, but for ſuch of their friends 


as they thought proper to invite. By theſe impoſi- Pontus. 
tions moſt of the people of Aſia were reduced to on 
.beggary ; eſpecially the inhabitants of Epheſus, who 

had above all others ſhown their hatred to the Romans. 

Sylla then, having collected immenſe treaſures, ſet 

ſail for Italy; leaving behind him Lucullus with the 
character of quæſtor, and Murzna with that of pretor. 

The two legions which Fimbria had commanded 

were given to Murzna, beeauſe Sylla ſuſpected them 

of an inclination to the faction of Marius, whoſe party 

he was going to cruſh at Rome. 44 
Mlithridates in the mean time no ſooner returned in- Mill idates 
to Pontus, than he ſet about the reduction of thoſe reduces the 
nations which had revolted from him during the war. nat ions 
He began with the Colchi; who immediately ſubmitted, pers" i 
upon condition that Mithridates would give his ſon for from him. 
a king over them. This was complied with; but the 

old king had thenceforward a jealouſy of his ſon, and 

therefore firſt impriſoned and then put him to death. 

Soon after this, the king having made great prepara- 

tions under pretence of reducing the Boſphori, a war- 

like nation who had revolted from him, the Romans 

began to be jealous. Their jealouſy was further in- 
creaſed by Archelaus, who fled to them, and aſſured 

them that the preparations of Mithridues were notatall 25 
deſigned againft the Boſport” On hearing this, Mu- The Ra- 
ræna invaded Pontus without any farther provocation. de 
The king put him in mind of the articles of peace con- fe 
cluded with Sylla; but Murzna replied that he knew withour 
of no ſuch articles; for Sylla had ſet nothing down in provoca- 
writing, but contented bimſelf with the execution of“. 
What had been agreed upon. Having given this an- 

ſwer, the Roman general began to lay waſte and 


Plunder the country, without ſparing even the treaſures 


or temples conſecrated to the gods. Having put all 
to fire and ſword on the frontiers of Pontus towayds 
Cappadocia, he paſſed the river Halys, and on that 
fide poſſeſſed himſelf of 409 villages without oppoſi- 
tion ; for Mithridates was unwilling to commit any 
hoſtilities before the return of an ambaſſador whom he 
had ſent to Rome to complain of the conduct of Mu- 
ræna. At laſt the ambaſſador returned, and with him 
one Callidius; who, in public aſſembly, commanded 
Murzna to forbear moleſting a friend and ally of the 
Roman people; but afterwards, calling him aſide, he 
had a private conference with him, in which it is ſup- 
poſed, as he brought no decree of the ſenate, that he 
encouraged him to purſue the war. Whatever might 
be in this, it is certain that Murzna ſtill continued to 
praiſe the ſame hoſtilities, and even made an at- 
tempt on Sinope, where the king reſided and the royal 


| treaſures were kept. But as the town was well for- 6 


| 3 
tified, he was forced to retire with ſome loſs. In the But are de- 
mean time Mithridates himſelf taking the field, ap- feated. 
peared at the head of a powerful army, drove the Ro- 
mans out of their camp, and forced them, with great 
ſlaughter, to ſave themſelves over the mountains into 
Phrygia ; which ſudden victory again induced many 
cities to join Mithridates, and gave him an oppor- 


tunity once more of driving the Romans out of Cap- 


padocia, 

In the mean time Sylla, being created dictator at 
Rome, ſent a meſſenger to Murzna, charging him in 
his name not to moleſt Mithridates, whom he had 


honoured with the title of a friend and ally of Rome. 


Murzia 


Pontus. 
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Muræna did not think proper to diſregard this meſſage; 


and therefore immediately abandoned all the places he 


had ſeized, and Mithridates again renounced Cap-. 


padocia, giving his own ſon as an hoſtage of his fide- 


lity. Being then at leiſure to purſue his other plans, 


Mithridates fell upon the Boſpori; and, having ſoon 


ſubdued them, appointed Machares one of his ſons 
king of the country. But leading his army from 


thence againſt the Achæans, a people bordering on the 
.Colchi, and originally deſcended from the Greeks, 


who returning from Troy had miſtaken their way 1n- 


to Greece and ſettled there, he was defeated with the 


loſs of three-fourths of his men, On his return to 
Pontus, however, he recruited his army, aud made 
valt preparations to invade-them anew; but in the 
mean time, hearing of Sylla's death, he came to the 
imprudeat reſolution of entering into a fecond war 
Having therefore induced his ſon- 
in-law Tigranes, king of Armenia, to invade Cappa- 
docia, he himſelf entered Paphlagonia at the head of 
120,000 foot diſciplined after the Roman manner, 
16,000 horſe, and 100 chariots armed with ſeythes. 


This country readily ſubmitted ; after which the-king 


marched into Bithynia, which alſo ſubmitted without 


oppoſition z the province of Afia followed the exam- 


ple of the reſt; for theſe countries being oppreſſed 
with exorbitant taxes, looked upon him as their de- 
In entering the cities of Aſia, he cauſed M. 
Marius or Varius, whom Sertorius had ſent him out of 
Spain to diſcipline his troops, walk before him with 


the enfigns of conſular dignity as if he was the chief 


magiſtrate ; the king following as one of his attendants. 
He made ſeveral cities free; but at the ſame time ac- 


28 
Lucullus 
and Cotta 


quainted the inhabitants that they were indebted to 
Sertor ius for their liberty; and thus, by the connivance 


of that general, many cities revolted from the Romans 


without knowing that they had done ſo. But in the 


mean time Julius Cæſar, being at that time at Rhodes 


whither he had gone to ſtudy oratory, and hearing 
what havock the king's officers made in the adjacent 
countries, he collected what troops he could, and fall- 
ing unexpectedly upon them, drove them quite out of 
the province of Aſis. | f 

The Roman ſenate, now finding a war unavoidable, 


jent avain.ſt appointed Lucullus to manage it. The other conſul 


him. 


Cotta, having ſolicited an employment in this war, 
was ſent with a fleet to guard the Propontis and de- 
fend Bithynia. Lucullus having raiſed one legion in 


Italy, paſſed over with it into Afia, where he was joined 


by four others, two of which, as they had ſerved under 
Fimbria, proved at firſt very mutinous and refraQory ; 
nor were the other two much better, having immerſed 
in the Aſiatic luxuries. The diſciplining of theſe 


troops took up a conſiderable time, which was preju- 


dicial to the Roman affairs; for almoſt all the Aſiatics 


were ready to revolt, and Mithridates- was making the 
greateſt preparations. One of his armies was ordered 
to march into Cappadocia, under the command of 
Diophantus Matharus, in order to oppoſe Lucullus if 
he ſhould attempt to enter Pontus on that fide; ano- 
ther, commanded by Mithridates in perſon, conſiſted 
of 150,000 foot, 12,000 horſe, and 100 chariots 
armed with ſeythes; a third army, commanded by 
Marius and Eumachus, two generals of great expe- 
ricnce in war, was encamped in the neighbourhood of 


L 6402 | 


tween the army of Mitridates and the neighbouring 3 0 


1 
Heraclea in Pontus. 11 * 
The beginning of the war proved favourable to Mi. 
thridates. Cotta being defired by Lucullus to keen. 3} M8 
his fleet within the harbour, as being inferior to that Mithriqay 
of Mithridatcs, reſolved to take the firſt opportunity : at fir} 
of fighting the king by land, not doubting of "MN 


| 7 g of an eaſy 1 
victory. Having for this purpoſe collected all the fqrces 


Pontns 


a conſiderable body to obſerve the motions of the ene. 
my. This commander being met by Marius and Eu. 
machus, an engagement enſued, in which the Romans 
were defeated, and the greateſt part of them, together 
with their commander, cut in pieces. The ſame mi. 
fortune befel ſeveral other officers of diftinRion ſent 
out to oppoſe Mithridates; who, being elated with 
ſucceſe, ordered his admiral to fail into the very har- 
bour, and fire the Roman fleet. This was accordingly 
performed without the leaſt oppoſition from Cotta; 
_ 60 ſhips were taken, ſunk, or burnt, on that occa- 
ſion. 

Theſe victories having increaſed the rebellious diſpo- 
ſition of the Aſiatics, made Lucullus haſten his march 
in order to ftop the progreſs-of the enemy. But find- 
ing the king's army much more numerous than he ex- 
pected, he thought proper to decline an engagement. 
However, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, in which the 
Romans had always ſo much ahe advantage, that they 
became impatient for a general engagement. But Lu- 
cullus did not at this time chooſe to run ſo great ariſk; 
and therefore Mithridates, ſeeing he could not force 
the Romans to a battle, decamped in the night-time, 
and by day-break reached Cyzicum, a moſt important 
city, and greatly attached to the Romans. Lucullus 
purſued him; and, falling on his rear, killed 10,000, „ 
and took 13,000 priſoners. After this, the Roman Bat i 
general, by a manceuvre, gained an important paſs, duced i 
which enabled him to cut off all communication be- pet 


N 


country. The king, ſeeing himſelf thus in danger of 
famine, redoubled his efforts to gain che city; but find- 
ing that he could not batter down the walls, he reſol- 
ved to undermine them. In this alſo he was unſucceſs- 
ful; the beſieged ſunk countermines, and had very near 
taken the king himſelf in one of his own mines. In 
the mean time, winter coming on, the army of Mi- 
thridates was ſo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 
that many died of hunger, while the ſurvivors were 
forced to feed on the fleſh of their dead companions. | 
The famine was followed by a plague; which deſtroy- 
ed ſuch numbers, that Mithridates was obliged to think 
of a retreat; and even this was become very dangerous. 
However, he laid hold of the opportunity when Lucul- 
lus went away te beſiege a neighbouring caltle, and 
ſent off the greateſt part of his cavalry in the night; 
ordering them not to halt till they were out of the it} 
reach of the enemy. But Lucullus having got intel- Who 
ligence of their march, ſuddenly returned, and purſuedef Y 
them ſo cloſe, that he eame up with them as they were. a 
paſſing a river, took 600 horle, all their beaſts of bur- 4 
den, 15,000 men, and put the reſt to the ſword. On NY 
his return he fell in with Ariſtonicus the king's admi- 
ral, whom he took, juſt as he was ready to (ail with 2 
large ſum of money deſigned to bribe the Roman army. 
In the mean time Mithridates, finding himſelf reduced 


to the lait extremity, embarked in the 0 ight-t1m6 158 
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the greateſt part of the forces, while Marius and Eu- 


—nmachus, with 30,000 men, made the beſt of their way 


to Lampſacus. But being cloſely purſued by the Ro- 
mans, they were overtaken at the river Æſopus, which 
at that time was not fordable, by reaſon of its having 
been ſwelled by heavy rains. Twenty thouſand were 
killed on the ſpot z nor could a ſingle man have eſca- 
ped, had not the Aſiaties ſcattered great quantities of 
gold and filver in the way, that the march of the Ro- 
mans might be retarded by their topping to gather it 


up. Lucullus on his return entered Cyzicum amidſt 


the acclamations of the citizens; who afterwards inſti- 
tuted public ſports in honour of him, which they call - 
The city was declared free, and all the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities beſtowed upon 
the citizens which were enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
Rome itſelt. 7 | 

From Cyzicum, Lucullus marched along the coaſt 
of the Helleſpont till he came to Troas; where he 


equipped his fleet, and put to ſea in queſt of Marius, 


Alexanger, and Dionyfius, three of the king's = 
ral's, who had a fleet of 5o ſhips, with 10,000 land- 
forces on board. Lucullus came up with them near 
the iſland of Lemnos, took 32 of their ſhips, and put 
a great number of their land- forces to the ſword. The 
day after the engagement the three generals were diſ- 
covered in a cave where they had concealed themſelves, 
and dragged from thence to Lucullus; who, after ha- 
ving ſeverely upbraided Marius for fighting againſt his 
country, cauſed him to be put-to death. Alexander 
and Dionyſius were reſerved for the triumph; but the 
latter poiſoned himſelf to avoid that diſgrace. Lucul- 
lus then ſteered his courſe for Bithynia, on receiving 
intelligence that Mithridates had appeared with his 
fleet on thoſe coafts: but the king having notice of his 
approach, made what haſte he could to gain Pontus, 
and arrived at Heraclea on board a pirate named Sele- 
mus; with whom he was obliged to truſt himſelf, his 
fleet being diſperſcd by a violent ſtorm, and the ſhip 
that carried him caſt away. | 

In the mean time Mithridates was no leſs unfortu- 


cles of nate by land than by ſea, Triarius, one of the officers 


of Lucullus, reduced the cities of Apamea, Pruſa, 
Prufias, and Nicza, From thence he marched with all 
expedition to Nicomedia, where the king himſelf was, 
and near which place Cotta lay encamped.. But before 
the two armies could be. joined, Mithridates eſcaped, 
firſt to Heraclea, which was betrayed to him, and from 
thence to Sinope. Nor was Lucullus himfelf all this 
Having reduced all Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, he marched through Cappadocia, and join- 
ed Cotta and Triarius at Nicomedia, with a deſign to 
invade Pontus; but hearing that Heraclea was in the 
hands of Mithridates, he diſpatched Cotta to reduce 
mat city. Triarius was ordered with the fleet to the 
Helleſpont and Propontis, to intercept the king's fleet, 
which was daily expected from Spain with {ſupplies 
rom Sertorius. Lucullus himſelf, with the main 
lirength of the army, purſued his march into Pontus. 

is army was greatly haraſſed, eſpecially in the nar- 
o paſſes between Cappadocia and Pontus, by fly ing 
parties of the enemy. But the greateſt inconvenience 
was the want of proviſions, as the king's troops had 
aid waſte all the country round; inſomuch that Lu- 
cullus having loſt almoſt all his beaſts of burden, was 
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obliged to take along with the army 30,000 Galatians, Pontus. 
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each of them carrying a ſack of corn on his back. At 


Taft, however, he gained the plains of Pontus; where 


proviſions were ſo plentiful, that an ox was ſold for a 
drachma, and every thing elſe in proportion. 
The Roman general having now carried the war into 


the enemy's country, divided his forces, and at the 


ſame time inveſted a very ftrong town named Amiſus ; 
another called Eupatoria, built by Mithridates, and 
made the place of his reſidence; and another, named 
T hemiſczra, ſituated on the banks of the Thermodoon. 
Eupatoria was ſoon taken, but Themiſcyra made a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance. 
to ſuch a degree, that, not daring to approach the 
walls openly, they contented themſelves with undermi- 
ning them: but in this, too, they met with no ſmall 
difficulty; for the enemy countermined, and often en- 
gaged them under ground, letting into the mines bears 
and other wild beaſts, with ſwarms of bees, which ob- 
liged them to abandon their works. However the town 


was at laſt obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions. 


As for Amiſus, Lucullus himſelf ſat down before it: 
but, finding it ſtrongly fortified, and garriſoned with 
the flower of the king's troops, the Roman general 
thought proper to reduce it by famine; and on this 
occaſion his country men firſt complained of him 2s pro- 
tracting the war for his own advantage. 

In the mean time Mithridates having recruited his 
ſhattered army, advanced to Cabiræ, a city not far di- 
ſtant from Amiſus. Lucullus, leaving part of the army 
to continue the ſiege, marched at the head of the reſt 
to oppoſe Mithridates. But the king having drawn his 
cavalry into a general engagement, defeated them with 
conſiderable loſs, and drove them back to the moun— 
tains, through the paſſes of which Lucullus had Jately 
marched to attack him. This check obliged the Ro- 
man general to retire to a riſing ground near the city 
of Cabiræ, where the enemy could not force him te an 
engagement. Here, provitions beginning to grow 


ſcarce, Lucullus ſent out ſtrong parties from his army 


into Cappadocia, the only place from whence he could 
have ſupplies. One of theſe parties entirely defeated 
Taxiles and Diophantes, two of the king's generals, 
who had been ſtationed there to prevent Lucullus from 
having any communication with the country. 'The 
king, upon the news of this defeat, refolved to break 
up his camp and retire, not queſtioning but that Lu- 
cullus would attack him as ſoon as his forces returned. 


44 
This reſolution he no ſooner imparted to his nobles, The army 
of Mithri- 
dates muti- 
* | ; nies, which 
they took it in ſuch bad part that no intelligenee had obliges the 
been given them, that they plundered their baggage, king to ffy 


and put thoſe who had the care of it to the {word. into Armce- 


than they began privately to ſend away their moſt va- 
luable goods; which being found out by the ſoldiers, 


After this they betook themſelves to flight, crowding 
out of the gates in the utmoſt confuſion. The king 
haſtened to {top their flight; but nobody ſhowing him 


the leaſt reſpect, he was carried away by the crowd, 


and in great danger of being trampled to death. Ha- 
ving with difficulty made his eſcape, he retired with a 
{mall retinue, firſt to Cabiræ, and then to his fon-ia- 
law 'Tigranes king of Armenia. Lucullus diſpatched 


the beſt part of his cavalry to purſue the fugitives ; 
while he himſelf, with the reſt, inveſted the camp of 
Mithridates, where thoſe remained who could not fly 

| | Wiki 


The townſmen galled the Romans | 
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tection of the conqueror. Among theſe, was the grand- 
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contrary to their general's orders, were buſted in plun- 
dering. Lucullus then purſued hard after the king; 
who, being overtaken by a company of Galatians, cau- 
ſed a mule loaded with part of his treaſures to be dri- 


ven in among them, by which means he made his eſcape 


while they quarrQaled about the booty. Mithridates, 
remembering in his flight, that he had left his ſiſters, 
wives, and concubines at Pharnacta, diſpatched an eu- 
nuch, named Bacchus, or Bacchides, with orders to put 


them all to death, leaſt they ſhould fall into the hands 


of the enemy ; which was accordingly. done. 
After the flight of Mithridates, the Romans no lon- 


ger met with any oppoſition; the king's governors 


flocking from all parts to put themſelves under the pro- 


father of Strabo the geographer, whom the king had 
diſobliged by putting to death his coufin-german Ti— 


bias, and his ſon Theophilus. He was a man of ſuch 


credit, that it was-no ſooner heard that he had aban- 
doned the king's party, than 15 other commanders de- 


livered up to Lucullus the places with which they had 


deen intruſted; and about the ſame time Triarius fall- 
ing in with the king's fleet near the iſſand of Tenedos, 


obtained a complete victory, having either taken or 


funk 60 of the enemy's veſſels. | 

All this time Cotta had been employed without ſuc- 
ceſs in beſieging Heraclea, which he could never have 
redueed without the aſſiſtance of Triarius. That 
commande having defeated the fleet, ſoon reduced 


the town to ſuch diftreſs, that a third part of the gar- 


riſon died of hunger; upon which the governor, Co- 
racorix, privately agreed with Triarius to deliver one 
of the gates to him. This was accordingly done; and 
the Romans, entering, made a terrible ſlaughter of the 


helpleſs inhabitants. But in the mean time Cotta, 
provoked at ſeeing himſelf deprived both of all ſhare 


of the booty, and the honour of reducing a place be- 
fore which he had fat fo long, fell upon his country- 
men as they were buhed in plundering ; which would 
have occaſioned a great deal of bloodſhed, had not 
Triarius promiſed to divide the booty equally. Co- 
nacorix, in order to conceal his treachery, after march- 
ing out of Heraclea, ſeized on two forts belonging to 
the Romans; and Triarius being ſent to recover them, 


Cotta, in his abſence, plundered the city anew, rifled 


the temples which the other had ſpared, put all the 


citizens he could meet with to the ſword, and having 
carried off every thing valuable, at laſt ſet fire to the 


etey in ſeveral places, by which means it was ſoon re- 
duced to aſhes. Cotta then, having no farther occa- 
ſion for his troops, diſmiſſed the auxiliaries, reſigned 
his legions to Lucullus, and put to ſea himfelf in or- 
der to return to Rome. But he had ſcarce got out of 
the harbour, when part of his ſhips, being overloaded 
with the ſpoils of the city, funk ; and the others were 
by a violent north wind daſhed againſt the ſhore, 


which occaſioned the loſs of a great part of the 


Hooty. However, on his return to Rome, he was 
higbly applauded by the ſenate, and honoured with 
the title of Ponticus. : 
Lucullus, having now reduced Pontus, marched 
againſt the Chaldeans, Tibarenians, and inhabitants 
of Armenia Minor; who voluntarily ſubmitted to him, 
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with the reſt, The camp was eaſily taken; but moſt; 
of the ſoldiers made their eſcape, while the Romans, 


dominions. 


him into a general engagement, gave have him an 
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and put him in poſſeſſion of all their fron | 
From Armenia, he returned, before Auen os Pa, 
fill held out; Callimachus, governor of the place, ha. 
ving haraſſed the Romans to ſuch a degree by engines 
of his own contrving, that they had given over their 
aſſaults, and contented themſelves with blocking it up 
by land, though the garriſon was at the ſame time 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions by ſea. Lucullus 
on his arrival, ſummoned the city to ſurrender, offer. 
ing the inhabitants very honourable terms; but, bein 
refuſed, he made a general aſſault at the time when he 
knew that Callimachus uſed to draw off great part of 
bis troops to give them ſome reſpite. The Romans, 
applying their ſcaling ladders, got over the wall be. 
fore Callimachus could come to the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
whom he had left to guard it; however, by ſetting 
the city on fire, he found means in that confuſion to 
make his eſcape. Lucullus commanded his men to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſave the eity; but they be- 
ing intent only upon plundering, regarded nothing 
but the furniture. At laſt the tire was extinguiſhed 
by a violent ſhower ; and Lucullus, having with much 
ado reſtrained his ſoldiers from committing any farther 
exceſſes, repaired the city. in ſome meaſure before he 
left it, and ſuffered the inhabitants to enjoy their pol- 
ſeſſions in peace. | 5 | £ 2” 
Nothing was now wanting but the captivity of Mi- Tigans 
thridates himſelf to put a final period to the war; and deterred | 
therefore, Lucullus demanded him from his ſon-in-law bu. 
Tigranes. But though that prince could not be pre- 
vailed to ſee Mithridates on account of his miſcon- 
duct, he could as little be induced to deliver him up 
to his enemies. After this refuſal, however, he for 
the firit time condeſcended to ſee his father-in-law, 
after he had reſided a year and eight months in his 
In a private conference held by the two 
kings, it was apreed, that Tigranes ſhould march 
againſt the Romans, and Mithridates with 10,000 
horſe return into Pontus, where he ſhould make what 
levies he could, and rejoin Tigranes, before Lucullus, 
who was then employed in the ſiege of Sinope, could 
enter Armenia. But, in the mean time, Sinope ha- 
ving ſurrendered, Lucullus with all poſſible expedi- 
tion marched againſt Tigranes, and, baving drawn 


entire defeat, as is related under the article ARME- 
NIA. | | 

Mithridates was marching to his aſſiſtance, when he 
met his ſon-in law flying with a ſmall retinue to ſhel- 
ter himſelf in ſome remote corner of the kingdom. 40 
He encouraged him to raiſe new forces; not doubting hu 1 
but that another campaign would repair all former Y 
lofſes, provided he would commit to his management ige, 
every thing relating to the war, To this Tigranes 
agreeing, as thinking him more fit to dea! with the 
Romans than himſelf, orders were iſſued out for raiſing 
a new army, and all the Armenians able to bear arms 
ſummoned to meet at the place of the general rendez- 
vous. Out of theſe Mithridates chooſe 70,000 foot, 
and 35,000 horſe; and having trained them up during 
the winter, after the Roman diſcipline, in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring he left part of them with Tigranes, 
and marched himſelf with the reſt into Pontus, where 
he recovered many important places, and overcame in 


pitched battle M. Fabius, whom Lucullus bad 1 
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ſucceſs, as ſoon as the wounds he received in the en · 

agement ſuffered him to move, he purſued Fabius, and 
bclieged him in the city of Cabira, whither he had re- 
tired; but in the mean time Triarins, who was march- 
ing out of Afia to join Lucullus, hearing what diſtreſs 


the Romans were in, haltened to their relief, and ap- 


pearing unexpeRedly on the neighbouring hill, ſtruck 
{ich terror into the enemy, that they raiſed the ſiege, 
and made the beſt of their way into Cappadocia. Tri- 
arius purſued them, and got ſo near them as to be 
parted only by a river. Here he halted, with a defign 
to paſs the river after he had allowed his men ſome 
reſt; for they were tired out with long marches. But 
Mithridates was before-hand with him, and croſlin 

the river on a bridge; where he had placed a ſtrong 


1 guard, attacked the Romans with great reſolution be- 
ſeated, 


fore they had time to refreſh themſelves. The battle 
was bloody, and the event doubtful, till the bridge 
breaking down with the weight of the multitude that 
paſſed, the king's troops who had engaged, relying 
chiefly on their numbers, began to loſe courage, ſeeing 
they could receive no further aſſiſtance ; and the Ro- 
mans charging them with freſh vigour, they betook 
themſelves to a precipitate flight. After this engage- 
ment, as winter came on, both armies were glad to re- 
tire to their winter-quarters. 1 
During the winter Mithridates raiſed new forces; 
and having received conſiderable ſupplies from Tigranes, 
took the field early 1n the ſpring, in hopes of driving 
the Romans quite out of Pontus, before Lucullus, who 
had work enough on his hands in Armenia, could come 


to their aſſiſtance. With this view he marched ſtraight 


againſt Triarius and Sornatius, to whom Lucullus had 


committed the care and defence of that province; and 


finding them encamped near the city of Gaziurſa, prof- 
tered them battle; which they declining, he ſent a 
ſtrong detachment to beſiege a caſtle where the Ro- 
mans had left all their baggage, hoping they would 
rather venture an engagement to relieve the place, than 
loſe all they had got with ſo much toil and labour du- 
ring the war: neither was he diſappointed in his hopes; 
tor though Triarius was for keeping cloſe in his camp 
till the arrival of Lucullus, whom he daily expected, 


having acquainted him with the danger, the ſoldiers 


hearing that the caſtle was beſieged, declared in a tu- 
multuous manner, that if he did not lead them they 
would march to the relief of the place without his 
leave, Triarius being thus forced by his own men to 


n hight, drew out his forces againſt the king, whoſe army 


was three times his number; but while they were upon 
the point of engaging, both armies were by a violent 
ſtorm forced to retire to their reſpective camps ; but 
Triarius receiving that very day intelligence of the 
approach of Lucullus, and fearing he would ſnatch 
the victory out of his hands, reſolved to make a bold 


puſb, and next morning by break of day attack the 


king in his camp. If he conquered, the glory he 
thought would be entirely his own; if he were over— 
come, the enemy could reap no great advantage from 
his victory, Lucullus being at hand with a powerful 
amy. 'The king, in that ſurpriſe, putting himſelf at 

© head of a few troops of his guards, ſuſtained the 
runt of the Romans, till the reſt of his army drawing 


eb came to his relief, and attacked the enemy with 
You, I. | | 
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nantus. ed governor of that province. Being fluſhed with this 


not for the future be expoſed to ſuch dangers, 


that year, in his room. 
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ſuch fury, that the Roman foot were forced to give way, 
and were driven into a moraſs, here they were ſurround- 
ed and great numbers of them cut in pieces. 

Their horſe were likewiſe put to flight, and purſued 
with great ſlaughter, till a Roman centurion in the 
king's ſervice, pitying his countrymen, attempted to 
kill him. 
plate; but as he received a deep wound in the thigh, 
he was obliged to give over the purſuit himſelf, and 
thoſe that were about him cauſed the retreat to be 
ſounded, which, as it was unexpected, occaſioned a great 
confuſion in the whole army. The centurion was im- 


The king's life was ſaved by his breaſt- 


Pontus. 


mediately cut in pieces; but the Roman horſe in the 


mean time getting the ſtart of the enemy, found means 
to make their eſcape. 


were killed in that battle; and among them 150 centu- 
rions and 24 tribunes, the greateſt number of officers 
that had been loſt in any engagement to that day. 


Above 7000 of the Romans 
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Mithridates being cured of his wound, that he might All the Ro- 


cauſed mans in the 


; X * * 1 f 
all the Romans that ſerved in his army to be formed bing Puri 


into one body, as if they were to be ſent out on a par- maſſacred. 


ty, and then ordered them to retire to their tents, where 


they were all to a man cut in pieces. | 
The king, however elated with ſucceſs, yet would 
not engage Lucullus; but with long marches haſtened 


into Armenia Minor, and encamped upon a hill near the 


town of Talura, expecting Tigranes, who was advan- 
cing with a ſtrong army to join him. Lucullus, in pur- 


ſuit of Mithridates, marched over the field of battle, 


leaving thoſe unburied who had fallen in the engage- 
ment, which alienated the minds of the ſoldiery from 
him, and they began to be very mutinous; being ſtir- 
red up by Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had-turn- 
ed out of his command for his vile behaviour, notwith- 
ſtanding he was nearly related to him, Lucullus having 
married his ſiſter. The diſcontent that prevailed in 
the army came to ſuch a height, that Lucullus was ob- 
liged to lie ſtil] in his camp all that ſummer ; the ſol- 


diers declaring in a mutinous manner, that they would 


not follow him any longer, nor ſerve under a general 


who refuſed to ſhare the booty with them. 


$0 


Theſe complaints, and the general diſcontent that Luculſus te- 


reigned in the army, obliged the ſenate to recal Lu— called, 


3 a hich re- 
cullus, and appoint Manius Acilius Glabrio, conſul of fieses the 


fiſcated his goods for protraQting the war and refuſing 
to comply with their injunctions. Hereupon Lucullus 
was abandoned by the greater part of his army, and 
forced to retire into Galatis, not being in a condition 
to make head againſt the joint forces of the two kings; 
who, laying hold of that opportunity, recovered the beſt 
part of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Armenia 
Minor: for though Glabrio had haſtened iuto Pontus, 
as if he had intended to engage the enemy and rob 
Lucullus of the victory, yet, upon the firſt news of the 
approach of the two kings, he thought fit to retire and 
leave the country open on all ſides to the enemy. 


Glabrio arriving in Bithynia, affairs of 
gave notice by public criers to all the cities, that the Mithridates 
ſenate had diſcharged Lucullus and his army, and con- 
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When this was heard at Rome, a law was enacted Pompey,. 
there by C. Manilius, a tribune of the people, where- en againft 
by the management of the war againſt Mithridates and 


Tigranes was committed to Pompey, and likewiſe the 
provinces of Cilicia, then under Quintus Marcius, and 
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of Bithynia under Glabrio. By the ſame law he was 
continued .in that unlimited power by ſea, with which 
he was inveſted when he firſt ſet out againſt the pi- 
rates of Cilicia, In virtue of this law, Pompey, who 
had juſt then ended the war with the Cilician pirates, 
took upon him the command of the army, and direc- 
ted all the allies of the Roman people to join him with 
all poſſible expedition: but before he took the field, 
he renewed the alliance which Sylla and Lucullus had 
concluded with Phrahates king of Parthia, and then 
ſent friendly propoſals to Mithridates; who at firſt ſeem- 
ed inclined to give ear to them, and accordingly diſ- 
patched an ambaſſador to the Roman army to treat of 
a peace. Pompey required of him to Jay down his arms 
if he was in earneſt, and deliver up to him all thoſe who 


had revolted from the Romans during the war. This de- 


mand was no ſooner reported abroad in the king's camp, 
but the deſerters, who were very numerous in the king's 
army, betaking themſelves to their arms, threatened to 
put Mithridates himſelf to death; and would have oc- 
caſioned a great dilturbance, had not the king appeaſed 
the growing tumult, by aſſuring them, that he had ſent 
ambaſſadors, not to treat of a peace, but only to take, 
under pretence-of ſuing for peace, a view of the ene- 
my's ſtrength. He moreover obliged himſelf, by a ſo- 


lemn oath in the preſence of the. whole army, never to 


enter into any treaty of friendſhip with the Romans, nor 


to deliver up to them ſuch as had ever ſerved under him. 


Pompey, finding his propoſals rejected, advanced 
againſt the king with an army of 30,000 foot and 
20,000 horſe, as Plutarch writes, or 30,000, as we read 
in Appian, all choſen troops; for he diſcharged moſt 
of thoſe who had ſerved under Glabrio and Lucul- 
lus. As he entered Galatia, he was met by Lucullus, 
who endeavoured to perſuade him to march back, the 
war being near finiſhed, and even deputies fent by the 
republic to ſettle the province of Pontus: but not be- 
ing able to prevail with him, after mutual complaints 
againſt each other, they parted ; and Pompey remo- 
ving his camp, commanded the troops that were with 


Lucullus to join him, except 1600 whom he left to at- 


tend Lucullus in his triumph. From thence Lucullus 
ſet out for Rome, where he was received by the ſenate 
with great marks of eſteem, moſt men thinking him 
highly injured by the authors of the Manilian law. 
Pompey purſued his march into Pontus; but finding 
that he could not by any means draw the king to a 
battle, he marched back into Armenia Minor, with a 
deſign either to reduce that province, or oblige Mi- 
thridates to venture a battle in order to relieve it. Mi- 
thridates followed him at ſome diſtance; and entering 
Armenia, encamped on a hill over-againſt the Romans, 
and, by intercepting their convoys, reduced them to 
ſuch diſtreſs, that they were obliged to remove to a 


more convenient place, the king cutting off many in 


their rear, and harraſſing them with frequent attacks, 
till he fell into an ambuſcade laid by Pompey, whoſe 


_ perſonal courage and prudent conduct on that occaſion 


confirmed the king in his reſolution not to hazard a 
general engagement. The two armies encamped over- 
againſt each oth-r; Pompey on one hill and the king 
en another, near the city of Daſtira, in the province 
nt Acifilene, at a ſmall diſtance from the Euphrates, 
which divides Aciſilene from Armenia Minor. 


Here Pompey, ſceing he could neither draw the king 


1 


were ſick or diſabled, that they might not fall into the through i 


hill, to which there was but one aſcent, and that guard - 


were uſed in the camp. The king's army at this ſud- 
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to a battle, nor force his camp, which was pitched on Pon, 
a ſteep and craggy mountain, began to block him w— 
with a ditch which he carried round the bottom of the. 53 
hill where the king was encamped; and meeting with 1 belege 
no oppolition, finiſhed his work, and quite cut off the 3 
enemy's communication with the country. Pompey = 
was amazed to ſee the king thus tamely ſuffer himſelf 
to be ſhut up; and could not help ſaying, That he wag 
either a great fool or a great coward: a fool, if he did 
not apprebend the danger he was in; a coward, if, being 
appriſed of it, he did not to the utmoſt of his power pre- 
vent it. By this ditch, which was 150 furlongs in cir- 
cuit, and defended by many forts raiſed at ſmall diſtances 
from each other, the king was ſo cloſely beſieged, that 
he could neither ſend out parties to forage, nor receive 
the ſupplies that came to him from Pons He was 
thus beſieged for the ſpace of 45 or /o days; and his 
army reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that, having conſumed all 
their proviſions, they were at laſt/ forced to live on 
their dead horſes, Hereupon Mitbridates reſolved at 
all events to break through the Roman fortifications; | 
and accordingly, having put to the ſword all thoſe that g,; 1 


enemy's hands, he attacked in the dead of the night Roman } 
the Roman guards, and having overpowered them with lines 
his numbers, got ſafe into the open fields, and continued. 
his march all night towards Armenia Major, where he 
was expected by Tigranes. | 

Pompey next morning by break of day purſned the 
enemy with his whole army; and. having. with much 
ado overtaken them, found the king encamped on a 


ed by a ſtrong body of foot. The Romans encamped. 
over-againſt them; but Pompey fearing the king 
ſhould make his eſcape in the night-time, privately de- 
camped, and taking the ſame rout the enemies were to 
hold in order to gain Armenia, poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
the eminences and defiles thro” which the king was to „ 
paſs. Mithridates thinking that Pompey was returned Is oer. 
to his former camp, purſued his march, and about the reachel 
duſk. of the evening entered a narrow valley, which was %% 
ſurrounded on all ſides by ſteep hills. On theſe hills 3e aed 
the Romans lay concealed, expecting the fignal to fall 
upon the enemy and attack them on all fides at once, 
while they were tired with their march, and ſeemingly, 
as they had ſent out no ſcov's, in great ſecurity. Pom- 

pey was at firſt for puttirg off theattack till the next 

morning, thinking it uot ſafe to engage in the night- 

time among ſuch ſteep and eraggy mountains; but was 
at laſt prevailed upon, by the earneft prayers and in- . 
treaties of all the chief officers of the army, to fall up- Wſ: 
on the enemy that very night. It was therefore agreed, 

that in the dead of the night all the trumpets ſhould 
at once ſound the charge, that this ſignal ſhould be 
followed by an univerſal ſhout of the whole army, and 
that the ſoldiers ſhould make what noiſe they could, 
by ſtriking their ſpears againſt the braſs. veſſels that 


8 


den and unexpected noiſe, which was echoed again by 
the mountains, imagined at firſt that the gods them» 
ſelves were come down from heaven to deſtroy them; 
and the Romans charging them on all ſides with ſhow- 
ers of ſtones and arrows from the tops of the hills, they 
betook themſelves to a precipitate flight; but finding 


all the pales beſet with ſtrong bodies of horſe and _ 
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ſhot, without being able, in that confuſion, either to 
attack them or defend themſelves. They attempted in- 
deed to make ſome reſiſtance when the moon role; but 
the Romans running down upon them from the hills, 
did not give them time to draw up, and the place was 
ſo narrow that they had not room even to make uſe of 
their words. The king loſt on that occaſion 10,000 
men, according to Appian, but 40,000, according to 
Eutropius and others. On Pompey's ſide there fell 
between 20 and 30 private men, and two centurions. 
Mithridates, at the head of 800 horſe, broke through 
the Roman army, and being after this effort abandon- 
ed by all the reft, becauſe they were cloſely purſued 
by the enemy, he travelled all night attended by three 
perſons only, viz. his wife, or, as Plutarch calls her, 
his concubine, by name Hyp/icratia, his daughter Dri- 
petine, and an officer, At day-break he fell in 
with a body of mercenary horſe, and 3000 foot, who 
were marching to join him. By theſe he was eſcorted 
to the caſtle of Sinoria, fituated on the borders of the 
two Armenias. As great part of his treaſures. were 
lodged here, he rewarded very liberally thoſe who ac- 
companied him in his flight; and-taking 6000 talents, 
withdrew into Armenia, As ſoon as he entered the 
borders, he diſpatched ambaſſadors to Tigranes, ac- 
quainting him with his arrival; but that prince, who 
was then on the point of concluding a ſeparate peace 
with the Romans, clapt his ambaſſadors in irons, pre- 
tending that his ſon Tigranes had, at the inſtigation of 
Mithridates, revolted firſt to the Parthians, and then 
to the Romans, Mithridates finding himſelf thus aban- 
doned, even by his ſon-in-law, left Armenia; and di- 
recting his courſe towards Colchis, which was ſubject 
to him, and not as yet invaded by the Romans, paſſed 
the Euphrates the fourth day, and got ſafe into his 


own territories. 


Pompey ſent out ſeveral parties in purſuit of the 


king; but remained himſelf with the main body of the 
army in the field of battle, where he built a city, call- 
ing it from that remarkable victory, Nicopolis. This 
city, with the adjoining territory, he beſtowed upon ſuch 
of his ſoldiers as were old or diſabled; and many flock- 
ing to.it from the neighbouring countries, it became 
in a ſhort time a very conſiderable place. This battle 
was certainly attended with very fatal conſequences for 


fin Mithridates; who was forced, his army being entirely 
lis, either cut off or diſperſed, to abandon his own domi- 
ws in; 010NS, and fly for ſhelter to the moſt remote parts of 
u con. 


Scythia. Pompey having concluded a peace with Ti- 
granes, as we have related in the hiſtory of Armenia, 
and ſettled the affairs of that kingdom, began his march 
in purſuifof Mithridates through thoſe countries that 
lie about mount Caucaſuss The barbarous nations 


through which he paſſed, chiefly the Albanians and 
Iberians, attempted to ſtop his march, but were put 


to ffig . However, he was obliged, by the exceſſive 
cold ang deep roads, to paſs the winter near the river 
Cyrus, Early ia the ſpring he purſued his march; but 
meeting with great oppoſition from the Iberians, a 
warlike nation, and entirely devoted to Mithridates, he 
Was employed moſt part of thesſummer in reducing 
them, Ia the mean time Mithridates, who had wintered 
at Dioſcurias, on the iſthmus between the Euxine and 
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ns. were forced to fly back into the valley, where, for 
— many hours together, they were expoſed to the enemy's. 


endured in that expedition. 
my, he marched into Pontus, to reduce ſome ſtrong- 
holds which were ſtill garriſoned by the king's troops. 
While he was at Aſpis in Pontus, many of the king's 


veſſels to ſet off his triumph. 
fort called the New Caſtle, and to that time looked 
upon as impregnable, he found in it great ſtore of 


Caſpian ſeas, and had heen joined there by ſuch of his Pentus. 
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troops as had made their eſcape from the late unfortu- 
nate battle, continued his flight through the countries 
of the Achæans, Zygians, Heniochians, Cercetans, 
Moſchi, and Colchians. Of theſe nations ſome recei- 
ved him kindly, and even entered into alliance with 


him; thro? others he was forced to make himſelf a way 
with his fword. | 


| . 58 
Pompey took the ſame rout, directing his courſe Pompey's 
by the ſtars, eſpecially in the northern parts of Scy- further con- 
thia, and carrying with him even proviſion of water queſts. 


to ſupply the army in the vaſt deſarts through which 
he marched. He ſpent two years in warring with 
theſe nations, and was often in danger of loſing both 
his life and his army: but at laſt he overcame them 
all; and believing Mithridates, of whom he could have 
no account, to be dead, he marched back into Arme- 
nia Minor, where he allowed ſome reſt to his ſoldiers, 
who were quite worn out with the hardſhips they had 
Having refreſhed his ar- 


concubines were brought to him; but he ſent them all 
home to their parents, without offering them the leaſt 


injury, and thereby gained the affection of the chief 
lords of Pontus, whoſe daughters they were. 


The 
ſtrong caſtle of Symphori was delivered up to him by 


Stratonix, one of the king's concubines, upon no 
other terms than that he would ſpare her ſon Xiphares, 


who was with the king, in caſe he ſhould fall into his 


hands. She likewiſe diſcovered to him great treaſures 
hid under ground, which he, with great generoſity, 


beſtowed upon her, reſerving for himſelf only ſome 
Having taken another 


gold, filver, and other valuable things, which he af- 
terwards conſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. Here, in 
looking over the king's manuſcripts, he came to diſ- 
cover where the reſt of his treaſures were concealed, 


what troops he could raiſe and maintain, what ſums 


were yearly paid him by his ſubjects and tributaries, 
&c. whereby he could make a true eſtimate of his 
whole power and wealth. Amongſt other manuſcripts 
he found ſome books of phyſic, wrote by Mithridates 
himſelf, which he commanded Lenzus, a learned gram- 
marian, to tranſlate into Latin. 

Pompey, haying thus reduced all Pontus, marched 
into Syria, with a delign to recover that kingdom, 
and paſling through Arabia to penetrate as far as the 
Red Sea. But while he was employed in this expedi- 


tion, news was brought him, that Mithridates, whom Mithridates 
he believed dead, had appeared unexpectedly in Pon- appears 
tus at the head of a contiderable army, and ſurprized zA at the 


Panticapzum, a famous empory at the mouth of the 


the territories of a Scythian prince, adjoining to the 


Palus Maœotis; but hearing that Pompey had left 


Pontus, and was engaged in other wars, he ventured 
out of his hiding-place, reſolved either to recover his 


paternal kingdom, or die in the attempt. He retura- 


ed privately into Pontus, and managed matters there 
ſo dexterouſly, that the Roman garriſons knew no- 
thing of his arrival till he appeared with a cenſider- 

36 B 2 able 


: : CE & conſiderable 
Euxine Sea. He had lain all this time concealed in army. 
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Pontus. able army in the field. He advanced firſt to the caſtle deſperate condition, he left no ſtone unturned to fir Portu 
of Symphori; and underſtanding that Stratonix had up the princes of Alia againſt the Romans, eſpecially —— 
delivered it up to Pompey, on condition he would the Parthians : but finding them awed by the great 62 
fave the life of her ſon in caſe he ſhould take him pri- opinton they all had of Pompey, he had e at His extra, 
ſoner, the king immediately cauſed the youth, who was laſt to the European Gauls, whom he underſtogd to mary 
in his army, to be put to death, and his body to be be at war with the Romans; and having ſent More iat , 
: left unburied, Stratonix beholding from the walls the ſome of his truſty friends to engage hem in his favour, taly, * 
cruel and unnatural murder, for he was her ſon OP leave of his own kingdom, he began his long 
Mithridates, and had ſerved him with great fidelity. march, deſigning to paſs thro' Boſphorus, Cimmerius, 
At the ſame time he ſent ambaſſadors to Pompey to Scythia, Pannonia, &c. and joining the Gauls, paſs 
treat of a peace; offering to pay a yearly tribute to the Alps, and invade Italy. 
| the republic, on condition he reſtored to him his king- This deſign was no ſooner known in the army, but 
j dom. Pompey replied, that he would hearken to no the ſoldiers began openly to complain and mutiny ; 
| 2 85 propoſals whatſoever, without the king came to treat exaggerating the boldneſs of the attempt, the length 
with him in perſon, as Tigranes had done. This Mi- of the march, and the unſurmountable difficulties that 
thridates looked upon as noways conſiſtent with his muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch a deſperate enterpriſe, 
dignity ; and therefore laying alide all thoughts of an The chief commanders did all that lay in their power 
is | accommodation, began to make what preparations he to divert him from it; repreſenting to him, that if he 
lt, - &@ Could for renewing the war. | was not able. to cope with the Romans in his own 
1 Recovers He ſummoned all his ſubjects that were able to bear kingdom, much leſs would he be a match for them in 
ſeveral arms to meet at an appointed place; and having cho- Italy or Gaul, where they could daily receive new 
places. ſen out of the whole multitude 60 cohorts, each con- ſupplies; whereas he would loſe the beſt part of his ar- 
fiſting of 100 men, he incorporated them with the re- my in ſo long and difficult a march, and the reſt per— 
gular troops that were already on foot. Being now in haps in the firſt engagement, without any poſſibility 
| | a condition to act offenſively, for Pompey had left but of repairing the loſs. But all was to no purpoſe ; for 
[t | x a ſmall number of troops in Pontus, he poſſeſſed him- they found him ſo unalterably fixed in his reſolution, 
ſelf of Phanagorium, Cherfoneſus, Theodofia, Nym- that he cauſed thoſe to be put to death who with 
phæum, and ſeveral other important places. But in the moſt warmth remonſtrated againſt it, not ſparing even 
mean time Caſtor, whom Mithridates had appointed his own ſon Exipodras for dropping ſome unguarded 
governor of Phanagorium, falling out with Tripho, expreſſions on that occaſion. Thus they were forced 
+ one of the king's favourite eunuchs, killed him, and to let him purſue his own meaſures, till they found a 
| dreading the king's reſentment, ſtirred up the inhabi- more proper opportunity to oppoſe them, which ſoon 
* tants to a revolt: by which means Phanagorium after offered as they were encamped at Boſphorus Cim- | 
| was again loſt ; but the caſtle, which was defended by merius on their march into Scythia. "= a 
four of the king's ſons, Artaphernes, Darius, Xerxes, Here Pharnaces, the king's favourite ſon, whom he His bon 
and Oxathres, held out for ſome time. The king ha- had appointed to ſucceed him, obſerving the general Pharag 
|| ſtened to their relief; but the caſtle being ſet on fire diſcontent that reigned in the army, began to enter- ew 
' | by the rebels, they were forced to ſurrender themſelves tain thoughts of placing the crown on his own head; 
| ; to Caſtor before his arrival. Theſe four ſons, with one and not doubting but the ſoldiery would fland by him 
| of the king's daughters, by name Cleopatra, Caſtor if he declared againſt the intended expedition into J- 
1 ſent to the Romans; and fortifying himſelf in the taly, openly proteſted among the Roman deſerters, 
| | | town, perſuaded moſt of the neighbouring cities, who were a conſiderable part of the army, that if they 
8 which were oppreſſed with heavy taxes, and ſtrangely would follow him he would return into Pontus. The 
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= ; harraſſed by the king's collectors, to join in the re- Romans, who were well appriſed of the danger that 
5 „ é p, POE attended ſuch an undertaking, and had moſt of all ex- 
| Eis ſubjects Mithridates finding that he could neither rely up- claimed againſt it, promiſed to ſupport him to the ut- = 


dilcontent- on the ſoldiery, moſt of them being forced into the moſt of their power, and even encouraged him, upon 
| 5 ſervice, nor on his other ſubjects, who were diſſatis- ſome expreſſions which he purpoſely dropped, to al- | | 
| | fied by reaſon of the exorbitant taxes, ſent ambaſſa- ſume the title of king, a title which his father leeni- s T7 
dors to invite the princes of Scythia to his relief, and ed determined to hold till he had deſtroyed, by his raſh 
with them his daughters, to be beſtowed in marriage and deſperate attempts, himſelf, bis friends, and his 
upon ſuch as ſhowed themſelves moſt inclined to aſfiſt army. Pharnaces, finding he could depend on the Ro- 
tim. But as the ambaſſadors he employed on this oc- mans, engaged the ſame night moſt of the chief com- 
| caſion were eunuchs, a race of men no leſs abhorred manders in his party, and by their means the greater 
b | dy the army than favoured by the king, over whom part of the ſoldiery. It was agreed, that next morn- 
WF | | they had a great aſcendant, eſpecially in his old age, ing by break of day all thoſe who had declared in h13 
| the ſoldiers who were ſent to attend them on their favour ſhould appear in arms, and with a loud ſhovt - 
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journey, put them all to the ſword as ſoon as they proclaim Pharnaces king; which was done according- 
were out of the king's reach, and delivered his daugh- ly, and the ſhout returned even by thoſe whom 1 
ters up to the Romans. Mithridates, finding himſelf naces had not thought fit to let into the ſecret. $5 e 
thus deprived of his children, betrayed by his army, king, who had taken up his quarters in the city, being 
and forſaken even by thoſe on whom he chiefly relied, awaked by the noiſe, ſent out ſome of his _—— 
covid not yet be induced to ſubmit to the Romans, to know what had happened in the army. hal 
tho? Pompey promiſed him honourable conditions, pro- did the officers or ſoldiers diſſemble the nn 
vided he came to treat with him in perſon, In this boldly anſwered, that they bad choſen a young. 85 
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volte. 


pontus. 
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gettoy 


bis life 
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ſuhridates , 53 6 ; 
tmpts to wives and concubines, where he firlt took poiſon him- 
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jaſtead of an old dotard governed by eunuchs. 


| 


——— Hereupon Mithridates mounting on horſeback, and 


attended by his guards, went out to appeaſe the tu- 
mult : but his guards forſaking him, and his horſe be- 
ing killed under him, be was obliged to fly back into 
the city ; from whence he ſent ſeveral of his atten- 


dants one after another to deſire of his fon a ſafe- con- 


duct for himſelf and his friends. But as none of the 
meſſengers returned, ſome being ſlain, others ſiding 
with the new king, Mithridates endeavoured to move 
his ſon to compaſſion by fignitying to him from the 
walls the diſtreſſed condition he was reduced to by a 
ſon whom he had favoured above the reſt of his chil- 
dren 3 but finding him noways affected by his ſpeech, 
turning to the gods, he beſeeched them with many 
tears to make his fon know one day by experience the 
griefard agony which a father mult feel in ſeeing his 
love and tenderneſs requited with ſuch ungrateful and 
monſtrous returns. Having thus ſpoke, he thank- 
ed in a very obliging manner thoſe who had ſtood by 
him to the laſt, and exhorted them to make their ſub- 
miſſion to the new king on the beſt terms they could 
procure; adding, that as for himſelf, he was determi- 
ned not to outlive the rebellion of a ſon whom he had 
always diſtinguiſhed with particular marks of paternal 
affection, | : 

After this, he withdrew into the apartment of his 


ſelf, and then preſented it to them, and to his favou- 
rite daughters Mithridatis and Niſſa, who not long 
before had been betrothed to the kings of Egypt and 
Cyprus. To the women it proved immediate death ; 
but on the king, who from his infancy had inured his 
conſtitution to poiſonous potions, it had ſo flow an 
operation, that he was forced, through fear of falling 
into the rebels hands, to recur to his ſword. Neither 
did the wound, as he was greatly weakened by the 
poiſon, prove mortal: ſo that the rebels, having in 
the mean time ſtormed the town, and broke into the 
houſe, found the king wallowing in his blood, but 
full alive, and in his-fenſes 3 which Pharnaces hearing, 
ſent ſome of thoſe that were about him to dreſs his 


wounds, with a defign to deliver him up to the Ro- 


mans, and thereby ingratiate himſelf with Pompey. 
But in the mean time a Gaul, who ſerved in the ar- 
my, by name Bitetus, or Bithocus, entering the king's 


room in queſt of booty, and being touched with com- 
paihon in ſeeing him forſaken by all his friends, and 


em. truggling on the bare ground with the pangs of death, 


rawing his ſword, put an end to his preſent agonies, 
and prevented the inſults which he chiefly apprehend- 
ed if he ſhould fall alive into his ſon's hands. The 


barbarian is ſaid, when be firſt ſaw the king, to have 


been ſo awed with the majeſty of his countenance, that, 
lorgetful of his booty, he fled out of the room: but 
being called back, and earneftly intreated by the dy- 


0g prince to put an end to his miſery,. he ſummoned. 


al his conrage to perform, as. he did, with a trembling 
hand, that office; and immediately retired without 
touching any thing that belonged to the king, tho' the 


bopes of a rich booty was the only motive that had 


led him thither, 

Pompey, who was at time engaged in a war with 
* Jews, received the firſt notice of the death of Mi- 
ridates as he was on his march to Jeruſalem, The 


th 
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meſſenger who brought the joyful tidings, was ſent by Pontus. 
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Pharnaces, and appeared unexpeRtedly before Pom- 
pey with the branch of a laurel, as was cuſtomary on 
the like occaſions, twiſted round the head of his jave- 
lin, When he heard what had happened at Pantica- 


diery, that he could not even wait till they had raiſed 
him a mount of turf to ſpeak from thence to the army 
according to the cuſtom of the camp ; but ordered 
thoſe who were by him to form a kind of mount with 
their ſaddles, and from thence acquainted the ſoldiery ' 
that Mithridates had laid violent hands on himſelf, and 
his ſon Pharnaces was ready to acknowledge the king- 
dom as a gift of the people of Rome, or reſign it if 
they were unwilling he ſhould reign. This news was 
received with joyful ſhouts of the whole army, and the 
day ſolemnized with feaſts and ſacrifices throughout 
the camp, as if in Mithridates alone all the enemies of 
the republic had died. Pompey diſpatched without 
delay a meſſenger with letters to the ſenate, acquaint- 
ing them with the death of Mithridates, and the ſub- 
miſſion of his ſon Pharnaces. When his letters were 
read, the ſenators were ſo overjoyed, that they ap- 
pointed, at the propoſal of Cicero, then conſul, 12 days 
for returning due thanks to the gods, who had deli- 
vered them from ſuch an inſulting and powerful ene- 
my; and the tribunes of the people enadted a law, 
whereby Pompey, in conſideration of his eminent ſer- 
vice in the Mithridatic war, was to wear a crown of 
laurel, with the triumphial gown at the Circenſian 
ſports, and a purple gown at the ſcenical plays, 
Pharnaces, when he heard of his father's death,. 
cauſed his body to be preſerved in brine, propoſing to 
preſent it to Pompey, who had promiſed to return in- 
to Pontus after the reduction of Judza, and there ſettle 
matters to his ſatisfaction. And accordingly having 


taken the city and temple of Jeruſalem, he ſet out 8 
with two legions for Pontus; and being arrived at Si- embaſſy of 
nope, he was there met by ambaſſadors from Pharna- Pharnaces 
ces, acquainting him, that their maſter had forbore aſ- t Pompey. 


ſuming the title of king till his will and pleaſure were 
known ; that he put both himſelf and the kingdom 
entirely into his hands, and that he was willing to at- 
tend him at what time or place he thought fit to ap- 
point. The ſame ambaſſadors delivered up to Pompey 
thoſe who had taken Manius Aquilius the Reman legate, 
whom Mithridates had put to a cruel death, all the 
prifoners, hoſtages, and deſerters, whether Romans, 
Greeks, or Barbarians, and the body of Mithridates, 
with his rich apparel and arms, which were greatly 
_admired by Pompey and the other Romans. Both ſol- 
diers and officers flocked to ſee the king's body; but 
Pompey declined that ſight; and, ſaying that all en- 
mity between that great prince and the people of Rome 
was ended with his life, he returned the body to the. 
ambaſſadors, and cauſed it to be interred with the ut- 
moſt pomp and magnificence among bis anceſtors in 
the burying- place of the kings of Pontus, Pompey de- 
fraying all the charges of that ceremony, which was 
the molt coſtly and pompous that ever had been ſcen 
in thoſe parts. With the body Pompey reſtored his 
wearing apparel and armour; but the ſcabbard of his. 
ſword, which coſt 400 talents, was ſtolen by Rublius 
a Roman, and fold to Ariarathes king of Cappado- 
cia; and his cap or turban, which was a very curious. 
| piece 
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piece of workmanſhip, was privately taken by one 
Caius, who preſented it to Fauſtus the ſon of Sylla, in 
whoſe houſe it was kept, and ſhewn for many years 
after among the many rarities which Sylla had brought 
out of Aſia. 223 | 

Pompey beſtowed the kingdom of Boſphorus on 
Pharnaces, and honoured him with the title of a 
Pharnaces be- 
ing thus acknowledged king of Boſphorus, ſent orders 
to all the garriſons of Pontus to ſubmit themſelves, 
with the caſtles and treaſures which they were truſted 
with, to Pompey, who by that means amaſſed an im- 
menſe booty. In the city of Talaura, which Mithrt- 


dates uſed to call his wardrobe, he found 2000 cups of 


onyx ſet in gold, with ſuch ſtore of gold and ſilver 


veſſels, of coſtly furniture, of ſaddles, bridles, and 


ventory of the whole, 


trappings, ſet with jewels and precious ſtones, that the 
Roman commiſſaries ſpent 30 days in taking the in- 
In another caſtle he found 
three large tables with nine ſalvers of maſſy gold, en- 
riched with precious ſtones to an ineſtimable value; 
the ſtatues of Minerva, Mars, and Apollo, of pure 
gold and moſt curious workmanſhip; and a pair of 
gaming tables of two precious ſtones, three foot broad, 
and four foot long, on which was a moon of gold 
weighing 30 pounds, with their men all of the ſame 
Precious ſtone. In a fort ſituated among the moun- 
tains, were delivered up to him the king's ſtatue of 


maſſy gold eight cubits high, his throne and ſceptre, 


and the-bed of Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes. Moſt of 
theſe treaſures had been tranſmitted to him from his 


anceſtors, chiefly from Darius king of Perſia ; ſome 


belonged to the Ptolemies of Egypt, and had been 
depolited by Cleopatra, as we have hinted above, in 
the hands of the Coans, who delivered them to Mi- 
thridates ; great part of them had been collected by 
the king himſelf, who was very fond of rich and ſtate- 
ly furniture. | | 

_ Pompey having thus got entire poſſeſſion of Pontus, 
and reduced it to the form of a Roman province, 


marched into Aſia properly ſo called; and having win- 
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tered at Epheſus, early in the ſpring ſet out for Italy 
with a fleet of 700 ſhips. As he brought over his 
army with him, the ſenate was under no ſmall appre- 
henfion left he ſhould make himſelf abſolute, and 
rule without controul. But he no ſooner landed at 
Brunduſium than he diſbanded the army, without 
waiting for any decree either of the ſenate or people; 
what neither his friends nor his enemies had believed. 
His triumph laſted two whole days; and though he 
was attended in his triumphal chariot by 324 captives 
of diſtinction, among whom were five ſons and two 
daughters of Mithridates, yet he would not ſuffer any 
of them to be put to death, as it had been practiſed 
by others; but ſent them all back, except ſuch as were 


of royal extraction, to their reſpective countries, and 


even {upplied them with money to defray the charges 
of their journey. After his triumph he delivered into 
the treaſury 20,0c0 talents, though, at the diſmiſſing 
of the army, he had divided 16,000 talents among the 
tribunes and centurions, 2000 ſeſtertiums among the 
quæ ſtors, and had given to each ſoldier 50 ſeſtertiums. 


Pompey had no ſooner left Aſia, but Pharnaces fell 


unexpectedly upon the Phanagorenſes, a people of 
Boſphorus, whom Pompey had declared free, becauſe 


L 6410 J 


they had revolted the firſt of all from Mithridates, Ponty, 


P ON 


and by their example induced others to abandon the 


king's party. Pharnaces beſieged their chief city 


Phanagoria, and kept them blocked up, till, for want 
of proviſions, they were forced to ſally out, and put all 


to the iſſue of a battle; which proving unſucceſsful, 


they delivered up themſelves and their city to the con- 
queror. Some years after the civil war breaking out 
between Cæſar and Pompey, he laid hold of that op- 
portunity to recover the provinces which his father 
had formerly poſſeſſed; and having raiſed a conſider. 
able army, over-ran Pontus, Colchis, Bithynia, Ar. 


menia, and the kingdom of Moſchis, where he plun- 


dered, as Strabo obſerves, the temple of the goddeſs 
Leucothea. He took the ſtrong and important city 
of Sinope, but could not reduce Amiſus. But in the 
mean time Cæſar, baving got the better of Pompey 
and his party, appointed Cn. Domitius Calvinus go- 
vernor of Aſia, enjoining him to make war upon Phar- 
naces with the legions that were quartered in that 
province. 


troops from Armenia and Cappadocia. The king re- 
turned anſwer, that he was willing to abandon Cap- 
padocia, but as for the kingdom of Armenia Minor, 
it was part of his hereditary dominions; and therefore 
he would not reſign it till he had an opportunity of 


of laying his pretenſions before Cæſar himſelf, whom 


he was ready to obey in all things. Hereupon Do- 
mitius drawing together what forces he could, march- 
ed into Cappadocia, which he recovered without op- 
poſition, Pharnaces having abandoned it to make a 
ſtand in Armenia, which lay nearer bis own dominions. 
Thither Domitius purſued him; and having overtaken 
him near Nicopolis, found his army drawn up in 
battle-array, and the king ready to come to an en- 
gagement; which Domitius not declining, both armies 
advanced. | 


The king, at the head of a choice body of men, i 
fell upon the Romans left wing, conſiſting moſtly of feats th 


raw and undiſciplined Aſiatics; avd having without 
much ado put them to flight, penetrated to the centre, 
where the thirty-fifth legion, the only one which Do- 
mitius had, aſter a faint reſiſtance, gave ground, and, 
retiring to the neighbouring mountains, left their allies 
to ſhift for themſelves, who were all cut off. Domi- 
tius with the remains of his ſcattered army marched 
back into Cappadocia; and from thence, winter draw- 
ing on, into the province of Aſia. The king being 
puffed up with this victory, and hearing that Cæſar, 
with the flower of the Roman forces, was engaged at 
the ſiege of Alexandria, appointed one Aſander go- 
vernor of Boſphorus, and marched himſelf into Cap- 


padocia in purſuit of Domitius, with a deſign to in. 


vade Aſia, and recover all the provinces which had 
been once ſubdued by his father. Bithynia and Cap: 
padocia readily ſubmitted ; but Armenia the Leſſer, 
which was held by Dejotarus, made fo vigorous à K- 
ſiſtance, that he was forced to give over the enterprile, 
left the Romans ſhould in the mean time ſtrengthen 
themſelves in Alia, whither he was in haſte te march, 
in hopes of meeting there withthe ſame ſucceſs as of 
father Mithridates had done. But before he reache 
that province, he was informed that Aſander had re- 


volted, in hopes of gaining thereby the good-wil 4 


Domitius immediately diſpatched embaſſa. _ 
dors to Pharnaces, commanding him to withdraw his 
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Ponta. the Romans, and obtaining of them the kingdom of 


Boſphorus for himſelf, At the ſame time he received 
intelligence, that Cæſar having at laſt reduced Alex- 
andria, and ſettled the affairs of Egypt and Syria, was 
marching into Armenia. 

He was not a little diſmayed at this news, and 
therefore without delay diſpatched ambaſſadors to ſue 
for peace; hoping that Cæſar, who was haſtening into 
Italy with a deſign to pafs over into Atric, would 
willingly give ear to any propoſals of that nature. 
Cziar courteouſly entertained the ambaſſadors; and 
though he did not propoſe to agree to their conditions, 
yet, that he might come upon Pharnaces unawares, 
he howed himielf very defirous of entering into a 
treaty of peace, But in the mean time he purſued 
his march with all poſſible expedition; and arriving on 
the confines of Pontus, ordered all the troops that 
were quartered in the neighbouring provinces to join 
him ; for he had brought from. Alexandria but one 
legion, namely, the ſixth, and that conſiſting of 1000 
men only, the reſt having been killed at the fiege of 
Alexandria. Beſides this veteran legion, he found at 


the place of general rendezvous three others, but all of 


them very indifferently armed, and worſe diſciplined, 
With theſe forces however, ſuch as they were, he ad- 
vanced againſt Pharnaces; who being greatly frightened 
at his approach by reaſon of the ſucceſs that had at- 
tended him in all his expeditions, again diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to him with a crown of gold, offering 
him his daughter in marriage, and promiſing to do 
whatever he ſhould require. The ambaſſadors took 
care to let know that their maſter, though highly ob- 
liged to Pompey, yet had never been prevailed upon 


to ſend him any ſupplies during the civil war, which 


Dcjotarus king of Armenia the Leſſer, whom he had 
honoured with his friendſhip, had done. Cæſar re- 
turned for anſwer, that he was willing to conclude 
a peace with Pharnaces, provided he retired without 
delay from Pontus, returned all the captives and 
hoſtages whether Roman or their allies, and reſtored 
the goods of the Roman citizens and publicahs which 
he had ſeized fince he firſt took up arms. He added, 
that as to his not ſending ſupplies to Pompey, they 
ought rather to have concealed ſuch an ungrateful pro- 
ceeding of their maſter, than aledged it as any merit, 
lince the forſaking of one to whom he was indebted 
for his crown, beſpoke him a-man of mean, ſelfiſh, and 
unworthy principles. | 
Pharnaces, upon the return of his ambaſſadors, ac- 
quainted Cæſar, that he agreed to the conditions; but 
inding that Cæſar's affairs called him into Italy, he 
required a longer term of time for the performance of 
what was ſtipulated between them, ſtarting daily new 
\fliculties, in hopes that Cæſar would in the mean 
time be obliged to depart, and leave the affairs of 
Pontus in the ſame poſture he had found them. Cæſar 
ſeeing himſelf diſappointed, and put off from day to 
day, could not longer brook the king's deceitful be- 
our. Wherefore he determined to put himſelf at, 
the head of his ſmall army, and attack the enemy in 
"3 camp when he leaft expected it. And accor-- 
ungly, marching out in the night, he came by break. 
lay in light of the king's army, and uttering theſe 
wards, Shall this treacherous parricide go unpuniſhed 2 


Toke into the camp at the head of 1000 horie, The. 


This battle was fought near the place where Mithri- 


king's chariots, which were armed with ſcythes, cauſed Pontus, 
ſome ſmall diſorder among Cæſar's horſe ; but in the TT 
mean time the reſt of his army coming up, he put the 71 


enemy to flight, and obtained a complete victory. By whom 
1 wes lan (oa roo . he is entire- 


, ly d " 
dates had routed with great ſlaughter the Roman army — 


under the command of Triarius. Moſt of the king's 
army were either taken or cut in pieces; but Phar- 
naces himſelf had the good luck to make his eſcape, 
while the Romans were buſy in plundering the camp. 
This victory was ſo quick, that Cæſar in a letter to his 
friend Aminitius, or Anitius, - at Rome, expreſſed it in = of 
three words, thus: I came, I ſaw, I conquered.” He | 
ever afterwards uſed to call Pompey a fortunate rather- 

than a great commander, fince he had gained his chief 

glory in the Mithridatic war, fighting with ſo coward- 

ly an enemy. He divided the rich booty and the 
ſpoils of the camp among his ſoldiers ; and becauſe 
Mithridates had erected a trophy near that place as a. 
monument of his victory over Triarius, which Cæſar, 

as it was conſecrated to the gods, did not think law- 

ful to pull down, he ſet up another over-againſt it to 

tranſmit to poſterity his victory over Pharnaces. After 

this victory he recovered and reftored to the allies of 
the people of Rome all the the places which Pharnaces 

had poſſeſſed himſelf of during the war, declared” 

Amiſus a free city, and appointed Mithridates Perga- 

menus king of Boſphorus in the room of Phar-- 

naces. 

Faving thus ſettled the affairs of Pontus, he ſet ſail 

for Italy; leaving Domitius Calvinus to purſue the 

war againſt Pharnaces, if he ſhould appear again in 

the field. Pharnaces had retired after the battle to 

Sinope with 1000 horſe, where he was quickly be- 

fieged by Domitius, to whom he ſurrendered the town, 

upon no other conditions than that he ſhould be ſuffered - 

to retire into Boſphorus with the ſmall body that at- 

tended him. This Domitius willingly granted; but 
cauſed all the king's horſes to be killed, ſince he had 

aſked a ſafe- conduct only for his horſemen. With 

theſe and a band of Scythians and Samaritans he at- 

tempted to recover the kingdom of Boſphorus; but 

being met between Theudocia and Panticapeum, both 52 
which cities he had reduced, by Aſander, who was Is killed in 
{till in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, a ſharp engagement another en- 
enſued, wherein the king's men, as not being uſed tos“Sement. 
fight on foot, were put to flight, and Pharnaces him- 


ſelf; who remained alone in the field, was ſurrounded by 


the enemy, and cut in pieces, after having reigned in 
Boſphorus Cimmerius, the kingdom which Pompey : 
had beſtowed upon him, according to Appian, fitteen + 
years, according to others, ſeventeen. | 

Upon the death of Pharnaces the kingdom of Pon- 
tus was again reduced to.the form of a province, and ſo _ 
continue to the triumvirate of Marc Antony, who after Pontus 
the battle at Philippi conferred it upon Darius theagain made 
ſon of Pharnaces for his ſervices during the civil 8 | 
He continued faithful to the Romans; but did nothing = Sono 
during his reign worth mentioning. 

Darius was ſuceeeded in the kingdom by Polemon, 
preferred to that honour by Marc Antony. He was the 
{on of Zeno, a famous orator of Laodicea, and greatly fa- 
voured by Antony. From him that part of Pontus which 
borders on Cappadocia, borrowed the name of Polemo- 
niacus. He attended Marc Antony in his expedition 

| agankt. 
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TD: 
Is parcelled 


out into 


ſeveral pro- 


vinces. 


0 
againſt the Parthians; and being taken priſoner in that 
unſucceſsful battle fought by Statianus, he was ſent 
by the king of the Medes, an ally of the Parthians, to 
conclude a peace with the Romans, In which embaſſy 
he acquitted himſelf fo well, that Antony added the 
kingdom of Armenia to his own dominions. In the 
war between Antony and Auguſtus he ſided with the 
former: but after the battle at Actium, he was received 
into favour by the latter; and being ſent by Agrippa 
againſt Scribonius, who upon the death of Aſander had 
uſurped the kingdom of Boſphorus, he overcame him, 
and reduced the kingdom of Colchis, which was be- 
ſtowed upon him by Agrippa, who likewiſe honoured 
him with the title of friend and ally of the people of Rome. 
He afterwards waged war with the neighbouring barba- 


rians refuſing to live in ſubjection to the Romans; but 


was overcome, taken, and put to death, by the Aſpun- 


gitani, a people bordering, according to Strabo, on 


the Palus Maotis. 1 

Upon his death his ſon Polemon II. was by the em- 
peror Caligula raiſed to the throne of Boſphorus and 
Pontus. But the emperor obliged him to exchange the 
kingdom of Boſphorus with part of Cilicia; and Nero 
with his conſent reduced that part of Pontus which he 
enjoyed to the form of a province. He fell in love 
with Berenice, daughter to Agrippa king of Judæa; 
and in order to marry her, embraced the Jewiſh reli- 
gion. But as ſhe ſoon became tired of his riotous way 
of living, and returned to her father; ſo he renounced 
his new religion, and again embraced the ſuperſtitions 
of Paganiſm. Polemon dying without iſſue, the an- 
cient kingdom of Pontus was parcelled out into ſeveral 
parts, and added to the provinces of Bithynia, Gala- 
tia, and Cappadocia, only that part of it which was 
called Pontus Polemoniacus retaining the dignity of a 
diſtinct and ſeparate province. During the civil diſ- 
cords between Veſpaſian and Vitellius, one Anicetus, 
firſt a ſlave, afterwards freedman to king Polemon, and 
laſtly commander of the royal navy, took up arms with 
a deſign to reſcue the kingdom from the Roman bon- 


dage; and being joined by great multitudes drawn 


together with the proſpect of ſpoil, over-ran the coun- 
try, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Trapeſund, a city found- 
ed by the Grecians on the utmoſt confines of Pontus. 
Here he cut in pieces a cohort made up of the inhabi- 
tants, but which had been formerly preſented with the 
privilege of Roman citizens. He likewiſe burnt the 
fleet, and with ſcorn and inſults ſcoured the ſea; Mu- 
cianus having called to Byzantium molt of the Roman 
galleys. Hereupon Veſpatian, who was at that time 
in Syria, ſent Verdius Gemnius into Pontus with a 
choice body of vexillaries from the legions. He aſſail- 
ing the enemy while they were in diſorder and roam- 


ing aſunder in purſuit of prey, drove them into their 


vellels; then with ſome galleys chaſed Anicetus into 
the mouth of the river Chobus, where. he thought him- 
ſelf fate under the protection of Sedochus king of the 
Lazians, whoſe alliance he had purchaſed with large 
ſums and rich preſents. Sedochus at firſt refuſed to 
deliver him up to the Romans; but was ſoon prevail- 
ed upon, partly by threats, partly by preſents, to ſur- 
render both him and all the other fugitives who had 
taken ſanQuary in his dominions. 
ſervile war; and the kingdom of Pontus continued to 
be a province of the empire till the time of David and 


a 


Thus ended that 
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Alexis Comneni, who being driven from Conſtanti. 
nople by the French and Venetians, under the com. 
mand of Baldwin earl of Flanders, ſettled, the one at 
Haraclea, the other at Trebiſond. The troubles that 
aroſe among the Latins gave Alexus Comnenys an op- 
portunity of erecting here a new empire, which com- 
prehended great part of Pontus, and was known by 
the name of the empire of Trebiſond. The Comneni 
held it about 250 years, till the time of Mohamed II. 
who carried David Comnenus, the laſt emperor of Tre. 
biſond, priſoner to Conſtantinople, with all his family, 
and ſubjected his empire to that of Conſtantinople; in 


W 


Poor, 
GG 


which abje& ſlavery Trebiſond and all Pontus have | 


continued ever ſince. 


PONTYPOOL, a town of Monmouthſhire in Eng- 
land, ſeated berween two hills. It is but a ſmall place, 


though noted for its iron-mills, great manufacture of 


japanned mugs, &c. W. Long. 3. o. N. Lat. 51. 45. 

PONZ A, or PoxrIA, a ſmall iſland in the Tuſcan 
ſea, being the place to which many illuſtrious Romans 
were formerly baniſhed. E. Long. 13. 50. N. Lat. 
41. 15. | 5 
POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water ſupplied 
with ſprings, and diſcharging the overplus by ſluices, 
defenders, weirs, and other cauſeways. 

Poor, a ſea- port town of Dorſetſhire in England. 
It is ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, except on the 
north, where there is an entrance through a gate. It 
was formerly nothing but a place where a few fiſher- 
men lived: but in the reign of Henry VI. it was greatly 


enlarged, and the inhabitants had the privilege to wall 


it round; it was alſo made a county of itſelf, and ſent 
two members to parliament. It is governed by a mayor, 
a ſenior bailiff, four other juſtices, and an indeter- 
minate number of burgeſſes. The town conſiſts of a 
church and about 600 houſes, with broad paved ftreets; 
and has a manufactory of knit hoſe. It is 47 miles 
weſt ſouth-weſt of Wincheſter, and 110 weſt by ſouth 
of London. W. Long. 3. 6. N. Lat. 50. 45. 


POOLE (Matthew), a very learned writer in the 


17th century, was born at York in 1624. He was 
educated at Emanuel-college Cambridge, and after- 
wards incorporated in the univerſity of Oxford. He 
ſucceeded Dr Anthony Tuckney in the rectory of St 
Michael de Quern, in London, about 1648. In 1655 
he ſet on foot a project for maintaining youths of great 
parts at the univerlities, and had the approbation of 
the heads of houſes in both of them. He ſolicited the 
affair with ſo much vigour, that in a ſhort time goo: 
per annum was procured for that purpoſe; but this de- 
ſign was laid aſide at the Reſtoration. In 1662, he was 
ejected from his living for nonconformity. Ten years 
was he employed in compoſing his Synopſes Criticorum 
Bibliorum. Beſides this great work he publiſhed ſe- 
veral other pieces. When Dr Oates's depoſitions con. 
cerning the Popiſh plot were printed, our author found 
his name in the liſt of thoſe who were to be cut off, on 
the account (as was ſuppoſed) of what he had written 
againſt the Papiſts in his Nullity of the Romiſh Faith. 
So that he was obliged to retire into Holland, _ 
he died in 1679, and left behind him the character o 
a very able critic and caſuiſt. : 

POOP, the ftern of a ſhip; or the higheſt, upper” 
molt, and hinder part of a ſhip's hull. See STERN: 


POOR, in lav, an 8 given to all thoſe = 
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un, are in ſuch a low and mean condition, that they either 

=—_ are, or may become, a burden to the pariſh, early pieces is agreeable enough; and ſhows, that tho! 
_—— POPAYAN, a province of South America, in the at firſt a little intoxicated with the waters of Helicon, 


POP 


rioſities,” What the poet himſelf obſerves upon theſe Pore. 5 | 1 


kingdom of New Granada, between the audience of 
Panama, that of Quito, and the South Sea; 400 miles 
in length, and 300 in breadth. A chain of barren 
mountains runs through the country from north to 
ſonth ; and near the ſea the ſoil is ſo ſoaked with al- 
moſt continual rains, that few care to reſide there, ex- 
cept for the ſake of the gold that 18 met with in great 
plenty in the ſands of the rivulets. This bewitching 
metal brings many in ſearch of it, though it is a great 
doubt whether they ever return back alive or not. For 
this reaſon the ſavage Americans are ſtill maſters of a 
great part of it, and continually annoy the Spaniards. 
PoraYAN, the capital town'of a province of that 
name in South America, with a biſhop's ſee, a Spaniſh 
governor, and where the courts of juſtice are held. 
The inhabitants are almoſt all Creoles. W. Long. 73. 
5. N. Lat. 2. 25. | ; 
POPE, the ſovereign pontiff, or ſupreme head of 
the Romiſh church. 'The appellation of pope was an- 
ciently given to all the Chriſtian biſhops; but about 


Gregory VII. it was uſurped by the biſhop of Rome, 
whoſe peculiar title it has ever fince continued. 

POPE ( Alexander), a late celebrated Engliſh poet, 
was deſcended- from good families, and born the 8th 
of June 1688, at London, where his father was then 
a confiderable merchant. He was taught to read very 
early by an aunt; and learned to write without any aſ- 
Stance, by copying printed books. The family be- 
ing of the Romiſh religion, he was put, at eight years 
of age, under one Taverner, a prieſt, who taught him 
the rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues toge- 
ther; and ſoon after was fent to a Popiſh ſeminary at 
Wincheſter, from whence he was removed to a ſchool 
at Hyde-Park Corner. He diſcovered early an incli- 
nation to verſifying; and the tranſlations of Ogilby 
and Sandys from Virgil and Ovid firſt falling in his 
way, theſe were his favourite authors. At 12, he re- 
tired with his parents to Binſield, in Windſor Foreſt; 


and there became acquainted with the writings of 


Spenſer, Waller, and Dryden. Dryden ſtruck him moſt, 
probably becauſe the caſt of that poet was moſt con- 
genial with his own; and therefore he not only ſtudied 
bis works intenſely, but ever after mentioned him with 
2 king of rapturous veneration. He once obtained a 
light of him at a coffee-houſe, but never was known to 
him: a misfortune which he laments in theſe pathe- 
tie words, Virgilium tantum vidi. Though Pope had 
been under more tutors than one, yet it ſeems they 
were ſo inſufficient for the purpoſe of teaching, that 
he bad learned very little from them: ſo that, being 
ovliged afterwards to begin all over again, he may 
juſtly be conſidered as one of the «v1odiIax101, or“ ſelf- 
taught,” At 15 he had acquired a readineſs in the 
two learned languages; to which he ſoon after added 
tix French and Italian, He had already ſcribbled a 
great deal of poetry in various ways; and this year ſet 
about an epic poem, called Alcauder. He long after 


communicated it to Atterbury, with a declared inten- 
0 to burn it; and that friend concurred with him: 
R Vhough (adds he) I would have interceded for the 
"OWE, and put it, with your leave, among my cu- 
2 | 
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publiſhed till 1710. 


he afterwards arrived to great ſobriety of thinking. 
] confeſs (ſays he) there was a time when I was in 
love with myſelf; and my firſt productions were the 
children of Self. love upon Innocence. I had made an 
epic poem, and panegyrics on all the princes, and 1 
thought myſelf the greateſt genius that ever was. I 
cannot but regret theſe delightful viſions of my child- 
hood, which, like the fine colours we ſee when our 
eyes are ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever.” His paſtorals, 
begun in 1904, firſt introduced him to the wits of the 
time; among which were Wycherly and Walih. This 
laſt gentleman proved a ſincere friend to him; and foon 
diſcerning that his talent lay, not ſo much in ſtriking 
out new thoughts df his own, as in improving thoſe of 
other men, and in an eaſy verſification, told him, among 
other things, that there was one way left open for him 
to excel his predeceſſors in, which was correctneſs: ob- 
ſerving, that though we had ſeveral great poets, yet 
none of them were correct. Pope took the hint, and 


turned it to good account; for no doubt the diſtinguiſh- 
the latter end of the 11th century, in the pontificate of 


ing harmony of his numbers was in a great mealure 
owing to it. The ſame year, 1704, he wrote the firſt 
part of his Windſor Foreſt, though the whole was not 
In 1708, he wrote the Eſſay on 
Criticiſm : which production was juſtly eſteemed a 
maſter- piece in its kind, and ſhowed not only the pe- 
culiar turn of his talents, but that thoſe talents, young 
as he was, were ripened into perfection. 
yet 20 years old; and yet the maturity of judgment, 
the knowledge of the world, and the penetration into 
human nature, diſplayed in that piece, were ſuch as 
would have done honour to the greateſt abilities and 
experience, But whatever may be the merit of the 
Eſſay on Criticiſm, it was ſtill ſurpaſſed, in a poetica! 


view, by the Rape of the Lock, firſt completely pub- 


liſhed in 1712. The former excelled in the didactic 


way, for which he was peculiarly formed; a clear head, 


ſtrong ſenſe, and a ſound judgment, being his charac- 
teriſtical qualities: but it is the creative power of the 
imagination that conſtitutes what is properly called a 
poet; and therefore it is in the Rape of the Lock that 
Pope principally appears one, there being more 7's 
imaginandi diſplayed in this poem than perhaps in all, 
his other works put together. In 1713, he gave out 
propoſals for publiſhing a tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, 
by ſubſcription z in which all parties concurred ſo hear- 


tily, that he acquired a conſiderable fortune by it. 
The ſubſcription amounted to 6000 |. beſides 1200 l. 
which Lintot the bookſeller gave him for the copy. 


Pope's finances being now in good condition, he pur- 
chaſed a houſe at Twickenham, whither he removed 
with his father and mother in 1715: where the for- 
mer died about two years after. As he was a Papiſt, 
he could not purchaſe, nor put his money to interelt 
on real ſecurity; and as he adhered to the cauſe of 
king James, he made it a point of conſcience not to 
lend it to the new government: fo that, though he was 
worth near 20,000]. when he laid aſide buſineſs, yet, li- 
ving afterwards upon the quick ſtock, be left but a flen- 
der ſubſtance to his family. Our poet, however, did not 
fail to improve it to the utmoſt: he had already acqui- 
red much by his publications, and he was all attention 
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Pope. to acquire more. In 1717, he publiſhed a collection 


of all he had printed ſeparately; and proceeded to give 
a new edition of Shakeſpeare, which, being publiſhed 
in 1721, diſcovered that he had conſulted his fortune 
more than his fame in that undertaking. The Ihad 


being finiſhed, he engaged upon the like footing to 


undertake the Odyſſey, Mr Broome and Mr Fenton 
did part of it, and received 50ol. of Mr Pope for their 
labours. It was publiſhed in the ſame manner, and on 
the ſame conditions to Lintot; excepting that, inſtead 
of 12001. he had but 600]. for the copy. This work 
being finiſhed in 1725, he was afterwards employed 
with Swift and Arbuthnot in printing ſome volumes 
of Miſcellanies. About this time he narrowly eſcaped 
loſing his life, as he was returning home in a friend's 
chariot; which, on paſſing a bridge, happened to be 
overturned, and thrown with the horſes into the river. 
The glaſſes were up, and he not able to break them : 
ſo that he had immediately been drowned, if the po- 
ſtilion had not broke them, and dragged him out to 
the bank. A fragment of the glaſs, however, cut him 
ſo deſperately, that he ever after loſt the uſe of two of 
bis fingers. In 1727, his Dunciad appeared in Ireland; 
and the year after in England, with notes by Swift, 
under the name of Scriblerus, This edition was pre— 
ſented to the king and queen by Sir Robert Walpole; 
who, probably about this time, offered to procure Pope 
a penſion, which however he refuſed, as he had for- 
merly done a propoſe] of the ſame kind made him by 
Lord Halifax. He preatly cultivated the ſpirit of in- 
dependency; and“ Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's 
heir or ſlave,” was frequently his boaſt. He ſome- 
where obſerves, that the life of an author is a ſtate of 
warfare: he has ſhown himſelf a complete general in 
this way of warring, He bore the inſults and injuries 
of his enemies long; but at length, in the Dunciad, 
made an abſolutely univerſal flaughter of them: for 


_. even Cibber, who was afterwards advanced to be the 


hto of it, could not forbear owning, that nothing was 
ever more perfect and finiſhed in its kind than this poem. 
In 1729, by the advice of Lord Bolingbroke, he turn- 
ed his pen to ſubjects of morality; and accordingly 
we lind him, with the affiftance of that noble friend, 
who formihed him with the materials, at work this year 
upon the Eifay on Man. The following extract of a 
letter to Swift diſcovers the reaſon of his Lordſhip's 
advice: “ Bid him (ſays Bolingbroke) talk to you of 
the work he is about, I hope, in good earneſt; it is a 
ine one, ard will be, in his hands, an original. His 
dle complaint is, that he finds it too eaſy in the exe- 
cution, This flatters his lazineſs: it flatters my judge- 
ment; who always thought, that, univerſal as his ta- 
tents arc, this is eminently and peculiarly his, above all 
the wiiters I know, living or dead; I do not except 
tiorate, Pope tells the dean in the next letter, that 


* the work, Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks of with ſuck 


abundant partiality, is a fyſtem of ethics, in the Ho- 
ratian way.” Ia purſuing the ſame deſign, he wrote 
his Ethic Epiſtles: the fourth of which, Upon Taſte, 
giving great offence, as he was ſuppoſed to ridicule the 
duke of Ciand 3 under the character of Timon, is 
faid to have put him upon writing ſatires, which he 
continuzd till 1739. He ventured-toattack-perſons-of 
the higheſt rank, and ſet no bounds to his ſatirical 
rage. A genuine collection of his letters was publiſh- 
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ed in 1737. In 1738, a French tranſlation of the Pone, 
Eſſay on Man, by the Abbe Reſnel, wes printed at — 


FO P 


Paris; and Mr Crouſaz, a German profeſſor, animag. 
verted upon this ſyſtem of ethics, which he repreſented ag 
nothing elſe but a ſy{tem of naturaliſm. Mr Warburton, 
afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter, wrote a commentar 
upon the Eſſay; in which he defends it againſt Crou- 
ſz, whoſe objections he ſuppoſes owing to the faulti. 
neſs of the Abbe Reſnel's tranſlation. 'The poem was 
republiſhed in 1740, with the commentary. Our ay- 
thor now added a fourth book to the Dunciad, which 
was firſt printed ſeparately in 1742; but the year af. 
ter, the whole poem came out together, as a ſpecimen 
of a more correct edition of his works. He had made 
ſome progreſs in that deſign, but did not live to com- 
plete it. He had all his life long been ſubje& to the 
head-ach; and that complaint, which he derived from 
his mother, was now preatly increaſed by a dropſy in 
his breaſt, under which he expired the zoth of May 
1744, in the 56th year of his age. In his will, dated 
December 12. 1743, Miſs Blount, a lady to whom he 
was always devoted, was made his heir during her life: 
and among other legacies, he bequeathed to Mr War— 
burton the property of all ſuch of his works, already 
printed, as he had written or ſhould write commenta- 
ries upon, and had not otherwiſe been diſpoſed of or 
alienated; with this condition, that they were publiſh- 
ed withont future alterations. In diſcharge of this 
truſt, that gentleman gave a complete edition of all Mr 
Pope's works, 1751, in 9 vols, 8vo. A work, enti- 
tled, An FEfay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, by 
Mr Warton, 2 vols 8vo, will be read with pleaſure by 
thoſe who defire to know more of the perſon, charac- 
ter, and writings of this excellent poet. In the mean 
time, the following account of him by Lord Orrery 
may ſuffice: If we may judge of him by his works, 
(ſays this noble author) his chief aim was to be eſteem- 
ed a man of virtue, His letters are written in that 
ſtyle; his laſt volumes are all of the moral kind; he has 
avoided trifles, and conſequently has eſcaped a rock 
which has proved very injurious to Swift's reputation. 
He has given his imagination full ſcope, and yet has 
preſerved a perpetual guard upon his conduct. The 
conſtitution of his body and mind might really incline 
him to the habits of caution and reſerve. The treat- 
ment which he met with afterwerds, from an 1nnume- 
rable tribe of adverſaries, confirmed this habit; and 
made him flower than the dean, in pronouncing bis 
judgment upon perſons and things. His proſe-wri— 
tings are little leſs harmonious than his verſe; and bis 
voice, in common converſation, was ſo naturally mvli- 
cal, that I remember honeſt Tom Southern uſed to 
call him the /it/e nightingale, His manners were de- 
licate, eaſy, and engaging ; and he treated bis friends 
with a politeneſs that charmed, and a generoſity that 
was much to his honour. Every gueſt was made happy 
within his doors; pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and 
elegance preſided at his table.” 

Popk's Dominions, or Feelefraſtical States; à cone 
try of Italy, bounded on the north by the gulph of Ve- 
nice and the Venetian dominions, on the ſouth by 
the Mediterrdvean, on the eaſt by the kingdom of 
Naples and the Adriatic, and on the welt by Tul 
cany and Modena. Its length is about 240 miles, 
but its breadth varies ſrom 20 to 120 miles. * 
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bod. The ſoil, in general, of the pope's dominions is very 
| __— fertile, but ill cultivated z and there are many fens and 
marſhy grounds, which are very prejudicial to the air, 
That the lands are badly cultivated and inhabited, the 
air bad, and the inhabitants poor, idle, lazy, and 

roſsly ſuperſtitious, is owing to their being govern- 
ed by prieſts, who may jultly be {aid not only to fleece 
them, but flea them. This country; with reſpect to 
the accommodations of life, is but in a very indif- 
f-rent condition; for, notwithſtanding the fertility of 
its ſoil, its advantageous ſituation for traffic, the large 
ſums ſpent in it by travellers, or remitted to it from 
foreign countries, and its having, for its ruler, the 
ſucceſſor of St Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, and 
the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, yet it is poor and thin of in- 
habitants, ill cultivated, and without trade and manu- 
factures. This is partly owing to the great number 
of holidays, of ſturdy beggars called pzlgrims, and of 
hoſpitals and convents, with the amazing but uſeleſs 
wealth of churches and convents, and the inquiſition; 
but the chief cauſe 18 the ſeverity of the government, 
and the grievous exactions and hardſhips to which the 
ſubjects are expoſed. The legates, tho' moſtly clergy- 
men, whoſe thoughts ſhould be chiefly employed a- 
bout laying up treaſures in heaven, and who ought to 
ſet an example to the laity of difintereſtedneſs and a 
contempt of this world, yet, in fact, ſcruple no kind 
of rapaciouſneſs : even the holy father himſelf, and the 


other relations, and the aggrandizing their families, 
the great buſineſs of their lives. The extravagant 
claims and pretenſions of the pope are well known, 
and by all the rational part of Chriſtendom now treat- 
ed with contempt and mockery. The Reformation 
gave a great blow to his ſpiritual power : but as to his 
temporal dominions, he ſtill poſſeſſes them entire; tho? 


how much he hath loſt, and is daily loſing, of his 
TD empire, and the veneration in which he was 


procured, partly by the voluntary gift of bigotted 
princes, and partly by other methods. The Campa- 


ment; but the other provinces are governed by le- 
gates and vice-Jegates, and there is a commander in 
chief of the pope's forces in every province. The pope 
13 choſen by the cardinals in the conclave, who are 70 
in number when complete, and conſiſt of three claſſes, 
namely, cardina]-biſhops, prieſts, and deacons : they 
look upon themſelves as on a footing with crowned 
heads, and have the title of eminenti//mi. The pope 
holds a conſiſtory of cardinals on ecclefiaſtical affairs; 
but the cardinals do not meddle with his civil govern- 


tron, uſually bis nephew, who amaſſes an immenſe 
ritate, if the reign ,be of any long duration. The 
cardinal that is choſen pope muſt be an Italian, and at 
leaſt 55 years of age. The ſpiritual power of the 
Pope, though far ſhort of what it was before the Re- 
lormation, is till conſiderable. It is computed that 
the monks and regular clergy, who are abſolutely at 
his devotion, do not amount to leſs than 2,000,000 
of people diſperſed through all the Roman Catholic 
countries, to affert his ſupremacy over princes, and 
promote the intereſt of the church. The revenues of 


cardinals, make the enriching of their nephews and 


it is not likely that will long be the caſe, confidering 
tormerly held. The Papal dominions were originally . 


nia of Rome is under the pope's immediate govern- 


ment. The pope's chief miniſter is the cardinal- pa- 


theſe monks do not fall ſhort of L. 20,000,000 Sier- Popham 


ling, befides the caſual profits ariſing ſrom offer- 
ings, and the people's bounty ta the church, who are 
taught that their ſalvation depends on this kind of be- 
nevolence, | 

The pope's revenues, as a temporal prince, may 
amount to about L. t, ooo, ooo Sterling per annum, 
ariſing chiefly from the monopoly of corn, the duties 
on wine and other proviſions. Over and above theſe, 
vaſt ſums are continually flowing into the papal trea- 
ſury from all the Roman Catholic countries, for dil- 
penſations, indulgences, canonizations, annates, the 
pallia, and inveſtitures of archbiſhps, biſhops, &c. 

The pope has a conſiderable body of regular forces, 
well clothed and paid; but his fleet conſiſts only of a 
few galleys. His life- guards are 40 Swizers, 75 cuiraſ- 
fiers, and as many light horſe. 

POPHAM (Sir John), lord chief juſtice of the 


common pleas 1n the reign of queen Elizabeth, was 


the eldeſt ſon of Edward Popham, eſq; of Huntworth | 


in Somerſetſhire, and born in the year 1531. He was 
ſome time a ſtudent of Baliol college in Oxford; “ be- 
ing then,” ſays Ant. Wood, given at leiſure hours 
to many ſports and exerciſes.” After quitting the 
univerſity, he fixed in the Middle Temple ; where, du- 
ring his novitiate, he is ſaid to have indulged in that 


ſtitutzon more naturally incline than to the ſtudy of 
voluminous reports but, fatiated at length with what 
are called the pleaſures of the town, he applied ſedu- 
louſly to the ſtudy of his profeſhon, was called to the 
bar, and in 1568 became ſummer or autumn reader. 
He was ſoon after made ſerjeant at law, and ſolicitor- 
general in 1579. In 1581, he was appointed attor- 
ney-genera], and treaſurer of the Middle Temple. In 
1592, he was made lord chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, and the ſame year received the honour of 
knighthood. In the year 1601, bis lordſhip was one 


of the council detained by the unfortunate earl of Ef- 


ſex, when he formed the ridiculous proje& of defend- 
ing himſelf in his houſe ; and, on the earl's trial, be 

ave evidence againſt him relative to their detention. 
Fle died in the year 1607, aged 76; and was buried 
in the ſouth aiſle of the church at Wellington in So- 
merſetſhire, where he generally reſided as often as it 


was in his power to retire. He was thought ſome- 


what ſevere in the execution of the law againſt capital 
offenders; but his ſeverity bad the happy effect of re- 
ducing the number of highway robbers. He wrote, 
1. Reports and caſes adjudged in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. 2. Reſolutions and judgments upon caſes 


and matters agitated in all the courts at Weſtmiaſter 


in the latter end of queen Elizabeth. 
POPLAR, in botany. See Porurus. 
POPLIT.ZEUS, in anatomy, a ſmall mufcie ob- 
liquely pyramidal, ſituated under the ham. See Axa- 
Tomy, Table of the Muſcles. 
POPPY, in botany. See ParaveR. 
POPULAR, ſomething that relates to the common 
eople. 
. POPULUS, - the POPLAR3z a genus of the oc- 
tandria order, belonging to the diœcia claſs of 
plants. | 
Species. 1. The alba, or abele-tree, grows natural- 


ly in the temperate parts of Europe, Its leaves are 
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upper ſide, but very white and downy on the under 
ſide; ſtanding upon footſtalks an inch long. The 
young branches have a purple bark, and are covered 
with a white down; but the bark of the ſtem and older 
branches is grey. In the beginning of April, the 
male flowers or catkins appear, which are eylindrical, 
and about three inches long. About a week after 
come out the female flowers on catkins, which have 
no ſtamina like thoſe of the male. Soon after theſe 
come out, the male catkins fall off; and in five or fix 
weeks after, the female flowers will have ripe ſeeds in- 
cloſed in a hairy covering. The catkins will then drop, 
and the ſeeds be wafted by the winds to a great di- 
ſtance. 2. The major, or white poplar, has its leaves 


rounder than the firſt, and not much above half their 


ze: they are indented on their edges, and are downy 
on their under fide, but not ſo white as thoſe of the 
former, nor are their upper ſurfaces of ſuch a deep 
green colour. 3. The nigra, or black poplar, has 
oval heart-ſhaped leaves, flightly crenated on their 
edges; they are ſmooth on both ſides, and of a light 
green colour. 4. The tremula, or aſpen-tree, has 
roundiſh, angularly-indented leaves : they are ſmooth 
on both fides, and ſtand on long footſtalks ; ſo are 
ſhaken by the leaſt wind; from whence it has the title 
of the trembling poplar, or aſpen-trez. 5. The balfa- 
mifera, or Carolina poplar, is a native of Carolina, 
where it becomes a large tree. The ſhoots of this 
ſort grow very ſtrong in Britain, and are generally 
angular; with a light green bark like the willow. The 
_ eaves on young trees, and alſo thoſe on the lower 
ſhoots, are very large, almoſt heart-ſhaped and cre- 
nated ; but thoſe upon the older trees are ſmaller :; as 
the trees advance, their bark becomes lighter, ap- 
proaching to a greyiſh colour. 7. The tacamaheca 
orows naturally in Canada and other parts of North 
America. This is a tree of a middhng growth, ſend- 
ing out on every fide many ſhort thick ſhoots, which 


are covered With a light brown bark, garniſhed with 


leaves diftering from one another in ſhape and fize ; 
molt of them are almoſt heart-ſhaped ; but ſome are 
oval, and others nearly ſpear-ſhaped ; they are whitiſh 
on their under ſide, but green on their upper. 
Culture. Theſe trees may be propagated either by 
layers or cuttings, as alſo from ſuckers which the 
white poplars fend up from their roots in great plen- 
ty. The belt time for tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is 
in October, when their leaves begin to decay. Theſe 


may be placed in a nurſery for two or three years to 


get ftrenpth before they are planted out where they 
deſign to remain; but if they are propagated from 
cuttings, it js better to defer the doing of that until 
February, at which time truncheons of two or three 
feet long ſhould be thruſt about a foot and a half into 
the ground. Theſe will readily take root; and if the 
{ol in which they are planted be moiſt, they will ar- 
rive at a conhderable bulk in a few years. The black 
poplar is leſs apt to take root from large truncheons; 
therefore it is a better method to plant cuttings of it 
about a foot and a half in length, thruſting them a 
foot deep in the ground. This ſort will grow almoſt 
on any ſoil, but will thrive beſt in moiſt places. The 
Carolina poplar may alſo be propagated by cuttings 
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Populus. Jarge, and divided into three, four, or five lobes, in- 
-—— dented on their edges, of a very dark colour on their 


froſt in winter; but as the trees grow older, their 


| ſhould be planted in a ſheltered fituation : for, as their 


P O R 
or layers; but the laſt is the method generally prag. 
ſed, and the plants raiſed by it are leſs moiſt _ ary, 


others. The ſhoots of this tree while young are fre. 
quently killed down to a conſiderable length by the 


ſhoots are not ſo vigorous, and become more ligneous, 
ſo are not liable to the ſame diſaſter. But the trees 


leaves are very large, the wind has great power over 
them; and the branches being tender, they are fre. 
quently broken or ſplit by the winds in ſummer, when 
they are much expoſed. The tacamahaca ſends up a 
great number of ſuckers from its roots, by which it 
multiplies in plenty, and every cutting which is plant- 
ed will take root. = : 

Uſes. The wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the 
abele, is good for laying floors, where it will laft for 
many years; and on account of its extreme whiteneſ; 
is by many preferred to oak ; yet, on account of its 
ſoft contexture, being very ſubje& to take the imprel- 
ſion of nails, &c. it is leſs proper on this account 
than the harder woods. The inner bark of the black 
poplar is uſed by the inhabitants of Kamtſchatka as a 
material for bread ; and paper has ſometimes been 
made of the cottony down of the ſeeds. The roots 
have been obſerved to diſſolve into a kind of gelati- 
nous ſubſtance, 'and to be coated over with a tubular 
cruſtaceous ſpar, called by naturaliſts s/eocolla, former- 
ly imagined to have ſome virtue in producing the cal- 
lus of a fractured bone. The buds of the fixth ſpecies 
are covered with a glutinous reſin which ſmells very 
ftrong, and is the gum tacamahaca of the ſhops. The 
beft, called, from its being collected in a kind of 
gourd-ſhells, tacamahaca.in ſhells, is ſomewhat unctu- 
ous and ſoftiſh, of a pale yellowiſh or greeaiſh co- 
lour, an aromatic taſte, and a fragrant delightful 
ſmell, approaching to that of lavender or ambergris. 
This ſort is very rare; that commonly fonnd in the 
ſhops is in ſemitranſparent globes or grains, of a whi- 
tiſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh colour, of a leſs 
grateful ſmell than the foregoing. This reſin is ſaid 
to be employed externally by the Indians, for diſcuſ- 
ſing and maturating tumours, and abating pains in 
the limbs. It is an ingredient in ſome anodyne, hyſte- 
ric, eephalie, and ſtomachie plaſters; but the fragrance 
of the finer ſort ſufficiently points out its being appli- 
cable for other purpoſes. 

PORCELAIN, a fine kind of earthen ware, chief- 
ly manufactured in China, and thence called China- 
ware. All earthen wares which are white and ſemi- 
tranſparent are generally called porcelains: but a- 
mongſt theſe, ſo great differences may be obſerved, 
that, notwithſtanding the ſimilarity of their external 
appearance, they cannot be conſidered as matters of 
the ſame kind. Theſe differences are ſo evident, 
that even perſons who are not connoiſſeurs in this way 
prefer much the porcelain of ſume countries to that 
of others. 7 1 

The art of making porcelain is one of thoſe in which 
Europe has been excelled by oriental nations. The 
firſt porcelain that was ſeen in Europe was brought 
from Japan and China. The whiteneſs, tranſparency; 
fineneſs, neatneſs, elegance, and even the magnfi- 
cence of this pottery, which ſoon became the ornament 


of ſumptuous tables, did not fail to excite the _ 
| | ra 


- 
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n. ration and induſtry of Europeans; and their attempts eaſily perceive, that if ſuch a mixture be expoſed to a Porcelain. 


des, ſucceeded ſo well, that in different parts of Eu- heat ſufficient to melt entirely the vitrifiable ingre- 


— have 


” 2 


rope, earthen wares have been made ſo like the orien- 
tal that they bave acquired the name of porce/ain., The 
fr European porcelains were made in Saxony and in 
France ; and afterwards in England, Germany, and 
Italy: but as all theſe were different from the Japa- 


dient, that this matter will actually melt: but as it is 
intermixed with another matter which does not melt, 
and which conſequently preſerves its conſiſtency and 
opacity, the whole muſt form a compound partly 
opake and partly tranſparent z or rather a ſemitranſ- 


neſe, ſo each of them had its peculiar character. 
lin The illuſtrious Reaumur firſt attended to the manu- 
becken. facture of porcelain as a ſeience, and communicated 
mined ſci» his reſearches in two memoirs before the Academy of 
mifcaly gciences in 1727 and 1729. He did not fatisfy him- 


parent maſs; that is, a ſemi-vitrified ſubſtance, or i 
porcelain, but of a kind very different from the for- | 0 
mer; for as the fuſible part of this latter bas produ— i 
ced all its effect, and as it has been as much fuſed as | 
it can be during the baking of the porcelain, the , 


ſelf with confidering the external appearance, the 
painting and gilding, which are only ornaments not 
eſſential to the porcelain, but he endeavoured to exa- 
mine it internally: and having broken pieces of the 


Japaneſe, Saxon, and French porcelains, he examined 


the difference of their grains (which name 1s given to 
their internal ſtructure). The grain of the Japaneſe 


porcelain appeared to him to be fine, cloſe, compact, 


moderately ſmooth, and ſomewhat ſhining, The grain 
of the Saxon porcelain was found to be ſtill more com- 
pact, not granulous, ſmooth, ſhining like enamel. 


ent Laſtly, the porcelain of St Cloud had a grain much 


leſs cloſe and fine than that of Japan; not, or but little, 
ſhining 3 and reſembling the grain of ſugar. 
From theſe firſt obſervations Mr Reaumur perceived 

that porcelains differed conſiderably. That he might 
examine them further, he expoſed them to a violent 
heat. More eſſential differences than thoſe of the grain 
appeared upon this trial; for the Japaneſe porcelain 
was unaltered by the fire, and all the European were 
melted. | © 

This eſſential difference betwixt the Japaneſe and 
European porcelains ſuggeſted to Mr Reaumur a very 
ingenious thought, and in many reſpeRs true, concern- 
ing the nature of porcelain in general. As all porce- 
laios ſomewhat reſemble glaſs in conſiſtence and tranſ- 
parency, though they are leſs compact and much leis 
tranſparent, Mr Reamur confidered them as ſemivi- 


fe come triſications. But every ſubltance may appear, and may 
wr of actually be, in a ſemivitrified ſtate in two ways: for, 


firſt, it may be entirely compoſcd of vitrifiable or fu- 
ſible matters; and in this caſe, by expoſing it to the 
action of fire, it will be actually melted or vitrified, if 
the heat be ſufficiently ſtrong and long-continued. But 
as this change 18 not made inftantly, eſpecially when the 
heat is not very violent; and as it paſſes thro? different 
lages or degrees, which may be more eafily obſerved 
as the heat is better managed; hence, by ſtopping in 
Proper time the application of heat to porcelain made 
in this manner, we may obtain it in an intermediate 
ate betwixt thoſe of crude earths and of completely 
vitrified ſubſtances, and alſo poſſeſſed of the ſemitranſ- 
parency and of the other ſenfible qualities of porce- 
lain, We know alſo, that if ſuch porcelain be expo- 
led to a ſtronger degree of fire, it will then be com- 
pletely fuſed and entirely vitrified. But the European 
porcelain tried by Mr Reaumur had this fuſibility; 
om which he concluded, that their compoſition is 
ounded upon the abovementioned principle. 

a the ſecond place, a paſte of porcelain may be 
Compoſed of fuſible and vitrifiable matter, mixed with 
. certain proportion of another matter which is abſo- 
tely untuſible in the fires of our furnaces. We may 


were converted into porcelain ſimilar to that of Chi- 


to the petuntſe of the Chineſe, or becauſe other occu- 


compound may be expoſed a ſecond time to a more ; 

violent fire, without approaching nearer to a complete 

vitrification, or without departing from its ſtate of 

porcelain, But as oriental porcelain has preciſcly 

theſe appearances and properties, Mr Reaumur con- 

cludes with reaſon, that it 13 compoſed upoa this prin- 

ciple; and he afterwards confirmed his opinion by un- 

deniable fats. | | | 
Father Entrecolles, miſſionary at China, had ſent Can ff me * 

from thence a ſummary deſcription of the proceſs by by accounts 

which the inhabitants of that country make their por- from the 

celain, and alſo a fmall quantity of the materials which 5% ludies 

they employ in its compoſition, He ſaid that the 

Chinefe compoſcd their porcelain of two ingredients ; 

one of which is a bard ſtone or rock, called by them 

petuntſe, which tbey carefully grind to a very fine 

powder; and the other, called by them 429/77, is a 

white, earthy ſubſtance, which they mix intimately 

with the ground petuntſe. Mr Reaumur examined. 

both theſe matters, and having expoſed them ſeparate- 

ly to a violent fre, he diſcovered that the petuntſe had 

fuſed without addition, and that the kaolin had given 

no fign of fulibility, He afterwards mixed theſe 

matters, and formed cakes of them, which by bakin 


na. Mr Reaumur eaſily found, that the petuntſe of 
the Chineſe was a hard ſtone of the kind called v/rr:- 
fable, but much more fuſible than any of thoſe which 
were known in Europe; and that the kaolin was a 
talcy matter, reduced to a very fine powder. From 
that time he hoped to make a porcelain of the ſame 
kind as the Chineſe with materials found in France. 
Whether he could not find any materials equal ta 
thoſe of China, particularly that material analogous 


pations prevented the continuance of his reſearches, ws 
do not know; but we find, from his ſecond memoir 
upon porcelain, that he afterwards attempted to make 
an artificial petuntſe, by mixing our vitrifiable ſtones 
with ſalts capable of rendering them fuſible, or even 
by ſubſtituting for it glaſs fol fo formed, and by ad- 
dingtotheſe ſuch ſubſtances as he thought might be ſub- 
ſlituted for kaolin. But he probably found he could _. 
not execute theſe intentions; for he did not reſume this Gla con 
ſubject from the year 1729 to 1739, when he gave a verted by 
proceſs for converting common glaſs to a fingular kind INS 2 
of porcelain, to which he has given his name, and of . 
which an account is given under the article CuEMi- 
STRY, no 92. | | 2 

Although Mr Reaumur bas ſurmounted many dif- NMiſtaken 
ficulties, and has given juſt notions concerning this in ſme 
ſabjeR, yet he has been miſtaken, or father miſled, in Pariiculars, 
two important points. His firſt error concerns the 

| Saxon 
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Porcelain. 


as thoſe of China and Japan. 


ſhining appearance of the internal ſurface of the Saxon 


7 | 
Difference 


P OR 


Saxon porcelain, which he confounds with the other. 


fuſible porcelains made in Europe. Formerly, indeed, 
a porcelain might be made in Saxony, compoſed en- 
tirely of fuſible or vitrifiable materials, the vitrißca- 
tion of which was ſtopt in proper time, and which 
Mr Reaumur had examined. But now we are certainly 
informed, that all of that country 1s capable of refiſting 
the moſt violent fires without fuſion, as well, at leaſt, 
Mr Reaumur might 
have been miſled by the appearance of the internal 
texture of this porcelain. For when a piece of it is 
broken, its internal ſurface does not appear granulous, 
but compact, uniform, ſmooth, ſhining, and much 
reſembling white enamel. But this appearance, fo 
far from ſhowing that Saxon porcelain 1s a fuſed or 
vitrified ſubſtance, proves that it is not entirely com- 
poſed of fuſible matters. All who have conſidered at- 
tentively this ſubje& know, that the internal ſurface of 
the moſt fuſible porcelains is alſo the leaſt denſe and 
leatt compact: the reaſon of which is, that no vitreous 
matter can be ſmooth and denſe internally, unleſs it 
has been completely fuſed. But if the dentity and 


porcelain were only the effects of the fuſion of a vitreous 
matter, how could we conceive that veſſels formed of 
that matter ſhould have ſuſtained the neceſſary fuſion 
for giving this denſity and ſhining appearance, with- 
out having entirely loſt their ſhape ? The impoſſibility 
of this is evident to any perfons who have been con- 
verſant in theſe matters and in the fuſion of glaſs, 

This quality of the Saxon porcelain muft therefore, 


between the proceed from another cauſe. It does indeed contain, 


Saxon and 
oriental 
porcelain, 


-- - Zivemt Die 


as every porcelain does, particularly thoſe of China 
and Japan, a fuſible ſubſtance, which has been even 
completely fuſed during the baking. Its denſity 
alſo and its internal luſtre proceed chiefly from this 
fuſed matter: but we are alſo certain, that it contains 
a large quantity of a ſubſtance abſolutely unfuſible, 
from which it receives its admirable whiteneſs, its 
{irmneſs and folidity, during the baking; in a word, 
which ſupplies the place of the oriental kaolin, and 
which has the property of contracting its dimenſions 
confiderably while it incorporates with the fuſible ſub- 
flance, If it be ſubjeRed to the moſt deciſive trial, 
namely, the action of a violent fire, capable of melting 
every porcelain compoſed of fufible matters alone, 
« 1 affirm, (ſays Mr Macquer), after many experi- 
ments, that it cannot be fuſed, unleſs by a fire cap- 


able allo of melting the beſt Japaneſe porcelain.” The 


Saxon porcelain 1s therefore not to be confounded 


with thoſe which are vitreous and fufible ; but is in its 


kind as excellent as that of Japan, and perhaps ſupe- 
rior, as we ſhall ſee when we enumerate the qualities 
which conſtitute the excellence of porcelain. The ſub- 
ject of Mr Reaumur's ſecond error, or at leaſt that 
which he has not ſufficiently explained, 1s the kaolin 
of China. According to him, this matter is a fine 
talcy powder, from the mixture of which with pe- 
tuntſe the oriental porcelain 18 formed. Poſhbly a 
very finely- ground talcy ſubſtance mixed with petuntſe 
might form a porcelain fimilar to the oriental ; but 
perſons acquainted with the manufacture of any por— 


crlain, mult perceive the impoſſibility of forming veſſels, 


unleſs the paſte of which they are made be ſo ductile 
and tenacious, that it may be worked upon a potter's 
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if the Marquis Ginori was not determined to ule thoſe 


P ON 
lathe, or at leaſt that it may be moulded. But tales, Poreel 
or any kinds of ſtones, however finzly-pround, Gi SY 
acquire the requiſite tenacity, which clays only, of all 
known earthy ſubſtances, poſſeſs. The Chineſe por- 
celain veſſels evidently appear to be turned upon the 
lathe, ſince they retain the marks of it: hence they 
muſt have been formed of a very tenacious paſte, and 
conſequently the kaolin is not a purely talcy matter, 
but is mixed with clay; or elſe the petuntſe and 
kaolin are not, as Mr Reaumvr ſuppoſes, the only in- 
gredients of the paſte of which Chineſe porcelain is 
tormed, but a ſufficient quantity of ſome binding 
matter, unknown to father d'Entrecolles and Mr Reau. 
mur, muſt be alſo added. 1 4 

Although, ſince Mr Reaumur, no ſcientific perſon Mane 
bas written concerning porcelain, many have attempt - tories of 
ed to make it. ManufaQories have been eſtabliſhed in berech 
almoſt all the ſtates of Europe. Beſides that offre. 
Saxony, which has been long eſtabliſhed, porcelain 
is alfo made at Vienna, at Frankendal, and lately in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin. All theſe German 
porcelains are ſimilar to the Saxon; and are made of 
materials of the ſame kind, although they differ ſome- 
what from each other. England and Italy alſo have 
their porcelains, the chi:f of which are thoſe of 
Chelſea and of Naples. Mr de la Condamine, in his 
laſt journey into Italy, viſited a manufacture of porce- 
Jain eſtabliſhed at Florence by the marquis de la Ginori, 
then governorof Leghorn, Mr de la Condamine obſerved 
particularly the large ſize of ſome pieces of this por- 
celain. He ſays he ſaw ſtatues and groupes half as 
large as nature, modelled from ſome of the fineſt an- 
tiques. The furnaces in which the porcelain was 
baked were conſtructed with much art, and lined with 
bricks made of the porcelain materials. The paſte of 
this porcelain is very beautiful; and from the grain of 
broken pieces it, it appears to have all the qualities 
of the beſt Chineſe porcelain. A whiter glazing 
would be defirable, which they might probably attain, 


materials only which were found in that country. 
But in no ſtate of Europe have ſuch attempts been 
made to diſcover porcelain, or ſo many manufactories 
of it been eſtabliſhed, as in France. Before even Mr 
Reaumur had publiſhed on this ſubject, porcelain was 
made at Saint Cloud, and in the ſuburb of St Antome 
at Parie, which was of the vitreous and fufible kind, 
but conſiderably beautiful. Since that time, conſi- 
derable manufactures of it have been eftabliſhed at 
Chantilly, at Villeroi, and at Orleans; the porcelains 
of which have a diſtinguiſhed merit. But the por- 
celain produced in the king's manufacture at Sevres 
holds at preſent the firſt rank, from its ſhining 
white, its beautiful glazing, and coloured grounds, 
in which no porcelain has ever equalled it. Thc 
magnificence of the gilding, the regularity and ele- 
gance of its forms, ſurpaſs every thing of the kind. 7 
Mr Guettard has publiſhed an account of his dif- M. 0 
coveries on this ſubject, in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences for the year 1765. The kaolin 
which he employed was a white argillaceous earth, 
filled with mica, which he found in, the neighvour- 
hood of Alegçon; and his petuntſe is a hard, quart- 
zoſe grit ſtone, found aboundantly in the ſame countrys 


with which the ſtreets of Alengon are paved. Wh 5 
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in ſo know that Mr Guettard had begun to make his 
Eo * eriments on porcelain with theſe materials in the 
52 1751, together with the late Duke of Orleans, 
to whom he was attached. The Count de Lauraguais, 
of the Academy of Sciences, engaged in the purſuit 
of porcelain for ſeveral years with uncommon ardour 
and conſtancy. He ſpared no trouble nor expence to 
attain his purpoſe, which was to make porcelain equal 
in all reſpects to that of China and Japan, He ſhew- 
ed ſome pieces made by him, in the year 1766, to 
the members of the Academy of Sciences. Ihe per- 
ſons appointed by them to examine it gave their opi— 
nion, © that of all the porcelains made in the country, 
that of the Count de Lavraguais molt reſembles the 
orcelain of China and Japan in ſolidity, grain, and 
unfuſibility.” It were to be wiſhed that it poſſeſſed 
equally the other qualities eſſential to the excellence of 
porcelain, namely, the whitenels and luſtre obſervable 
in the ancient Japaneſe porcelain. See CHEMISTRY, 
n gt. | 
als We ſhall now ſhew what thoſe qualities are which 
ich eon. conſtitute the perfection of porcelain. We mult firſt 
Loc carefully diltinguiſh the qualities which only contribute 
i the beauty and external appearance, from the in- 
trrinſie and eſſential properties in which the goodneſs 
and ſolidity of porcelain confift, All perſons who 
have made experiments in this way have ſoon diſco- 
vered the poſlibility of making compounds very white, 
beautifully ſemi-tranſparent, and covered with a ſhin- 
ing glazing; but which cannot be worked for want of 
teuacity, are not ſufficiently compact, are effcntially 
fallble, are ſubject to break by ſudden application of 


becomes rough, and conſequently loſes its luſtre by 
uſe, becauſe it is too ſoft. 4 
On the other fade, we ſhall alſo find it not difficult 
to compoſe very tenacious paltes, which ſhall be 
capable of being eably worked and well baked; which 
in the baking ſhall' acquire the defirable hardneſs and 
denſity; which arg unfufible, and capable of ſuſlaining 
very weil the ſudden change of heat and cold ; and, 
in a word, which ſhall have all the qualities of the 
molt excellent porcelain, excepting whiteneſs and 
beauty. We ſhall ſoon ſee that the materia!s fit for 
tie compoſition of ſuch percelains- may be found a- 
buncantly in every country. The only difficulty, then, 
in this inquiry concerning porcelain, is, to unite beauty 
and goodneſs in one compoſition ; and indeed nature 
ſeems to be very ſparing of materials fit for this purpoſe, 
and therefore perfect porcelain will always be a dear 
and valuable commodity. ä ! 
ne Thoſe potteries which we call gone. auare are not 
olf modern invention, and have all the efſential qualities 
of the beſt japaneſe. For if we except whiteneſs, on 
which alone the ſemi-tranſparency depends, and com- 
pere all the properties of Japaneſe porcelain with thoſe 
of our ſtone-ware, no difference can be found betwixt 
mem. The ſame grain appears internally in both ; 
tie ſame ſound is produced by ſtriking them when 
properly ſuſpended ; the ſame denſity, the ſame hard- 
| 5 by which they ſtrike fire with ſteel, the fame 
acuity of ſultaining the heat of boiling liquors with» 
dat breaking, and the fame unfuſibility in fire, are 
vlerrable, Laſtly, if the earths of which ftone-ware 
* wade were free from heterogeneous colouring wats 
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heat and cold; and laſtly, the glazing of which cracks, 


R 
ters, whieh prevent their whiteneſs and ſemitranſ- Porcelan 
parency; if veſſels were carefully formed; if all the ; 
proper attentions were given; and if theſe veſſels were 
covered over with a fine glazing ; they would be as 
perfect porcelain as that of Japan. The moſt perfect 
porcelain, therefore, is nothing elſe than a fine white 
ſtone- ware. : | | 

Earths of this kind are probably more rare in Eu- 
rope than in Japan and China. And probably alſo the 
want of theſe earths was the cauſe that the firft ma- 
kers of porcelain in this country confined themſelves to 
an external imitation, by employing nothing but vitri- 
fable matters with fufible ſalts and a ſmall quantity of 
white earth, from which fuſible and vitreous porcelains 
were compoled, which might be called falſe porcelains.- 
But things are much changed fince theſe firſt attempts. 14, 
Beſides the diſcoveries of the count de Lauraguais and Genvine 
of Mr Guettard, genuine white porcelains have been Porcelain 


made a long time ago in Germany, eſpecially in Saxony nagar 
and at Frankendal. wear fe 
Theſe porcelains are not inferior in any reſpec to rope. 

the oriental ; they are even much ſuperior in beauty 

and whiteneſs to the modern oriental porcelain, which 

has much degenerated in theſe reipeQs ; they ſeem even 

to excel the oriental in the molt valuable quality of 
porcelain, namely, the property of ſuſtaining the ſud— 

den change of heat and cold. We cannot judge of the 

quality of porcelain by a flight trial: for ſo many cir- 
cumſtances concur to make a piece of porcelain eapa- 

ble or zncapable of ſuſtaining the ſudden application of 

heat and of cold, that if at the ſame time boiling water? 

be poured into two veſſels, one of which is good por- 

celain and the other bad, the former may poſſibly break 

and the latter remain entire, The only true method oft 


diſcovering good porcelain in this reſpect is, to exa- 


mine ſeveral pieces of it which are daily uſed ; for in- 

ſtance, a ſet of coffee - cups. But it has been obſerved, 

that in many ſuch pieces of oriental porcelain, which 

have been long and daily uſed, cracks in the direction 

of their height may be always perceived, which are ne- 

ver {zen in the good European porcelains.. 13 

Every one talks of porcelain, and yet few are con- Excelic! ey 

noiſſeurs of it. None can be conſidered as ſuch but thoſe of the 40. 

: s S + ».. Uoent fapas 
who have long made it an object of their inquiries, ef por- 
That the anc'ent Japaneſe porcelain is the moſt perfect, c-lair, 
js a general opinion. This porcelain is indeed very beau- 
tiful, and we mult alſo acknowledge that its quality is 
excellent. It has been our model, and has long been 
the object of our admiration and emulation; but which 


we have been never able to equal, and. which many 


_ perſons believe never can be equalled. Some perſons 


even decry the Saxon porcelain for a quality which 


really gives it a ſuperiority to the Japaneſe, namely, 


the greater ſmoothneſs, Juitre, and leſs granulous ap- 
pearance of its internal ſurface than the oriental. The 
reſemblance of this ſurface to.that of glaſs has evident- 
ly ſuggeſted this notion: and it would be well found- 
ed, if the denſity and luſtre of this porcelain proceeded 
only from a fulible and vitreous quality; but as they 
do not, and as this porceiain is as fixed and as unfu— 
fible as the Japaneſe, its denſity, ſo far from being a 
fault, is a valuable quality. For we muſt allow, that 
of porcelains equal in other reſpeQs, thoſe are beſt which 
are moſt firm and compact. Hence the interior ſub— 
Rance of the Japaneſe porceluin is eſteemed for its great- 
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ſand or fritt porcelains, becauſe theſe qualities indicate 
greater coheſion, and more intimate incorporation of 
its parts; For the ſame reaſon alſo the ſuperior denſity 
of the Saxon porcelain ought to give it the preference 
to the Japaneſe. Beſides, nothing would be eaher 
than to give the Saxon porcelain the granulous texture 
of the Japaneſe, by mixing with the paſte a certain 
quantity of ſand. But the perſons who perfeQed that 
manufacture were certainly ſenſible, that ſuch a con- 
formity to the Japaneſe porcelain would leſſen the me- 
rit of theirs. For we know, that in general porcelains 
are better in proportion as they contain à larger prog 
portion of clay or earth, and leſs of ſand, flints, or 
other matters of that kind. £2 
What we have ſaid concerning porcelain in general, 
and the principal kinds of it, ſeems ſufficient to give 
zult notions of it, if not to perſons who without conſi- 
dering the ſubje& are determined to prefer the moſt 
ancient, to thoſe, at leaſt, who have made experiments 
on this ſubje, or who, having a fufficient knowledge 
of chemiſtry, are capable of ſtudying and examining it 
thoroughly. We ſhall finiſh this article by giving a 


thort deſcription of the method of manufacturing por- 
celain. : 
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Porezlain. er denſity, compaRneſs, and luſtre, than our vitreous 


P O R 
compoſition called the glazing. 50 | 
The porcelain when baked and not glazed is calle 


excells all others in this reſpect, and it is therefore the 
only one which can produce very fine pieces of ſculp. 
ture; that is, in which all the fineneſs of the workman. 
ſhip is preſerved, and which are preferable in ſmooth. 
neſs and whiteneſs to the fineſt marble of Italy. 

As no piece of ſculpture of this kind can preſerve 


all the delicacy of its workmanſhip when covered with 


a glazing; and as ſculptors avoid poliſhing their marble 
figures, becauſe the luſtre of the poliſh is diſadvanta- 
geous; therefore, in the manufactures at Sevres, all fi. 
gures, or little ſtatues, and even ſome ornamental vaſes, 
are left in the ſtate of biſcuit. The other pieces of 
porcelain are to be glazed in the following manner. 


A glals is firſt to be compoſed ſuited to the nature zie, 
of the porcelzin to which it is to be applied for every ok a 
claſs is not fit for this purpoſe. We frequently find colouring | 
that a glaſs which makes a fine glazing for one por. PVccin, 
celain ſhall make a very bad glazing for another por- 


celain ; ſhall crack in many places, ſhall have no luſtre, 
or ſhall contain bubbles. The glazing then muſt be 
appropriated to each porcelain, that 1s, to the hardneſs 


i Dorcel. 
agg ; d —— 
biſcuit, which is more or leſs beautiful according to the Porodia 


nature of the porcelain, The manufacture of Sévres ſeulpturg, 


14 ; | 3 1 | . , . 
Of making The baſis of the porcelains which we have called u- and denſity of the ware, and to the ingredients of its 
tutivlc or Able, vitreous, or falſe porcelains, is called by artiſts a compoſition, & . 
teens ritt; which is nothing elſe than a mixture of ſand or 


Theſe glazings are prepared by previouſly fuſing to- 
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of powdered flints, with ſalts capable of diſpoſing them 


to fuſion, and of giving them a great whiteneſs by 


means of a ſufficient heat. This fritt is to be then mix- 
ed with as much, and no more, of a white tenacious 


earth of an argillaceous or marly nature, than is ſuffi- 


cient to make it capable of beings worked upon the 
wheel, The whole mixture is to be well ground together 
in a mill, and made into a paſte, which is to be form- 
ed, either upon the wheel or in moulds, into pieces of 
uch forms as are required, 


Each of theſe pieces, when dry, is to be put into a 


caſe made of earthen ware (4); which caſes are to be 
ranged in piles one upon another, in a furnace or kiln, 
which is to be filled with theſe to the roof. The fur- 
naces are chambers or cavities of various forms and 


hes; and are fo diſpoſed, that their fire-place is placed 


on the outſide oppolite to one or more openings, which 
communicate within the furnace. The flame of the 
fue] is drawn within the furnace, the air of which ra- 
refying, determines a current of air from without in- 


Wards, as in all furnaces. At firſt a very little fire is 


made, that the furnace may be heated gradually, and 
is to be increaſed more and more till the porcelain is 
baked, that is, till it has acquired its proper hardneſs and 
tranſparency ; which 1s known by taking out of the 
furnace from time to time, and examining, {mall pieces 
of porcelain, placed for that purpoſe in caſes which 
have lateral openings. When theſe pieces ſhow that the 
porcelain is ſufficiently baked, the firſt is no longer to 
be ſupplied with fuel, the furnace is to be cooled, and 
the porcelain taken out, which 1n this ſtate reſembles 
white marble not having a ſhining ſurface, which 1s af- 
cxrwards to be given by covering them with a vitreous 


gether all the ſubſtances of which they conſiſt, ſo as to 
form vitreous maſſes. Theſe maſſes are te be ground 
very finely in a mill, This vitreous powder is to be 
mixed with a ſofficient quantity of water, or other 
proper liquor, ſo that the mixture ſhall have the con- 
ſiſtence of cream of milk. The pieces of porcelain are 
to be covered with a thin ſtratum of this matter; and 
when very dry, they are to be again put into the 
furnace in the ſame manner as before for the form- 
ing of the biſcuit, and to be continued there till the 
glazing be well fuſed. The neceſſary degree of fire for 


fuſing the glazing is much leſs chan that for baking the 


aſte. 
l The pieces of porcelain which are intended to re- 
main white are now finiſhed ; but thoſe which are to 
be painted and gilded muſt undergo further operations 
The colours to be applied are the ſame as thoſe uſed 
for enamel painting. They all conſiſt of metallic calxes 
bruiſed and incorporated with a very fufible glaſs. 


17 * 1. + bee 
Crocus of iron furniſhes a red colour: Gold | on Loud 
n 


pitated by tin makes the purple and violet; copper ca 
cined by acids and precipitated: by an alkali gives 2 
fine green; zaffre makes the blue; earths ſlightly fer. 
ruginous produce 2 yellow ; and, laſtly, brown and 
black colours are produced by calcined iron, together 
with a deep blue of zaffre. Theſe colours being ground 
with gum-water, or with oil of ſpike, are to be em- 
ployed for the paintjng of the porcelain with ins, 
of flowers and other figures. For gilding, a powde? 
or calx of gold is to be applied in the ſame manner # 
the coloured enamels. The painted and gilded pore 
lains are to be then expoſed to a fire capable of fuling 


the glaſs, with which the metallic colours are 5 


: | | 4 ſt 
4) The caſes are called by Englith potters, /eggars. They are generally formed of coarſer clays, but which mu! 


. in is 
be allo capable of ſuſtaining the heat required without fuſion. By means of theſe caſes, the contained porceläin 


: ; . . T: ares 
zue ſerved from the ſmoke of the burning fuel, The whiteneſs of the porcelain depends much on their compact 
v1 texture by which the ſmoke is excluded, and on the purity of the clay of which they are made. 
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orcelain, 


Porcelain 


continued, and the furnace cooled. 
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Thus the colours are made to adhere, and at the ſame 
time acquire A gloſs equal to that of the glazing. The 
gold alone has not then a ſhining appearance, which 
muſt be afterwards given to it by burniſhing with a 
blood-{tone. | | 


tl Ie operations for the unfuſible porcelains, and alſo 
gnfulible 


for ſuch as are of the nature of ſtone- ware, are ſome- 
what more ſimple. The ſands and ſtones which enter into 
their compoſition are to be ground in a mill: the earths 
or clays are to be waſhed: the materials are to be well 
mixed, and formed into a paſte; the pieces are firſt 


rudely formed upon a potter's wheel; and when dry, 


or half dry, they are turned again upon the wheel, and 
their form is made more perfect: they are then placed 
in the furnace, not to bake them, but only to apply a 
{yfficient heat to give them ſuch a ſolidity that they 
may be handled without breaking, and may receive the 
glazing. As the pieces of porcelain after this ſlight 


heat are very dry, they imbibe water readily, This 


diſpoſition aſſiſts the application of the glazing, The 
vitrifable or vitrified matter of this glazing, which has 
been previouſly ground in a mill, is to be mixed with 
ſuch a quantity of water, that the liquor ſhall have the 
conſiſtence of milk. The pieces of porcelain are haſtily 
dipt in this liquor, the water of which they imbibe, 
and thus on their ſurface is left an uniform covering of 
the glazing materials. This covering, which ought to 
be very thin, will ſoon become fo dry, that it cannot 


Rick to the fingers when the pieces are handled. | 
The pieces of this porcelain are then put into the 


furnace to be perfectly baked. The heat is to be rai- 
fed to ſuch a height, that all within the furnace ſhall 
be white, and the caſes ſhall be undiſtinguiſhable from 
the flame. When, by taking out ſmall pieces, the por- 
cclain is known to be ſufficiently baked, the fire is dif- 
If the baking has 
been well performed, the pieces of porcelain will be 
found by this fingle operation to be rendered compact, 
lonorous, cloſe-grained, moderately gloſſy, and cover- 


ed externally with a fine glazing. The painting and 


gilding of this porcelain are to be executed in a man 
ner ſimilar to that already deſcribed. | 

PORCELAIN- Shell, a ſpecies of CVPREA. | 
_ PORCH, in archite &ure, a kind of veſtibule ſup- 
ported by columns; much uſed at the entrance of the 
auciept temples, halls, churches, &c. 

A porch, in the ancient architecture, was a veſtible, 
ora diſpoſition of inſulated columns uſually crowned 
with a pediment, forming a covert place before the 
princtpal door of a temple or court of juſtice. Such is 
lat before the door of St Paul's, Covent- Garden, the 
work of Inigo Jones. When a porch had four columns 
in front, it was called a tetraſiyle ; when ſix, hexaſijle ; 
when eight, olto/tyle, &c. | 

PORCUPINE, in zoology. See HisTRIX. 

PORE, in anatomy, alittle interſtice or ſpace be- 
tween the parts of the ſkin, ſerving for perſpiration. 

PORK, the flcſh of ſwine killed for the purpoſes of 
food. See Sus. 

The hog is the only domeſtic animal that we know 
„und uſe to man when alive, and therefore ſeems pro- 
ply deſigned for food. Beſides, as loathſome and ugly 
every human eye, it is killed without reluctance. 
the Pythagoreans, whether to preſerve health, or 


en 3 compaſſion, generally ſorbade the uſe of 
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animal food; and yet it is alleged that Pythagoras 
reſerved the uſe of hogs-fleſh for himſclf. The Jews, 
the Egyptians, &c. and others in the warm coun- Porphyry. 


tries, and all the Mahometans at preſent, reje& the uſe 
pork. It is difficult to find out the reaſon of this, or 


of the precept given to ſome of them, though com- 
monly ſuch as are not given withont a particular one, 
The Greeks. gave great commendations to this food ; 


and Galen, though indeed that is ſuſpeQed to be from 


a particular fondneſs, 1s every where full of it. The 


Romans conſidered it as ore of their delicacies; and if 


ſome of the inhabitants of the northern climates have 
taken an averſion to it, that probably aroſe from the 
uncultivated ſtate of their country not being able to 
rear it. Pork is of a very tender ſtructure; increaſed 
perhaps from a peculiarity ia its economy, viz. taking 
on fat more readily than any other animal. Pork is a 
white meat even in its adult (tate, and then gives out 
a jelly in very great quantity. On account of its little 


perſpirability and tenderneſs, it is very nutritions, and 


was given for that intention to the athlete. With re- 
gard to its alkaleſcency, no proper experiments have 


yet been made; but as it is of a gelatinous and ſuccu- 
lent nature, it is probably leſs ſo than many others. Upon 
the whole, it appears to be a very valuable nutriment, 
and the reaſon is not very obvious why it was in {ome 
countries forbid. It is ſaid that this animal is apt to 
be diſeaſed ; but why were not inconveniences felt on 
that account in Greece? Again, it has been alleged, 
that as Paleſtine would not rear theſe animals, and as 


the Jews had learned the uſe of them in Egypt, it was 


neceſſary they ſhould have a precept to avoid them. 


Cullen's 


Mat. Med. 


But the Egyptians themſelves did not uſe this meat; 


and this religious precept, indeed, as well as many 
others, ſeems to have been borrowed from them. Poſ- 
ſibly, as pork ig not very perſpirable, it might increaſe 
the leproſy, which was ſaid to be epidemic in Paleſtine; 
though this is far from being certain. 
PORPESSE, in ichthyoiogy. See DerLeninvus. 
PORPHYRIUS, a famous Platonic philoſopher, 


born at Tyre in 233, in the reign of Alexander Scve- 


rus. He was the diſciple of Longinus, and became 
the ornament of his ſchool at Athens; from thence he 
went to Rome, ard attended Plotinus, with whom be 
lived fix years. After Plotinus's death, he taught phi- 
loſophy at Rome with great applauſe; and became well 
ſkilled in polite literature, geography, aſtronomy, and 
mufic. He lived till the end of the third century, and 
died in the reign of Diocleſian. There are {ti]] extant, 
his book on the Categories of Ariſtotle; a Treatiſe on 
Abſtinence from Fleſh; and ſeveral other pieces in 
Greek. He alſo compoſed a large treatiſe againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion, which is loſt. That work was an- 
ſwered by Methodius biſhop of Tyre, and alſo By Eu- 
ſebius, Apollinarins, St Auguſtin, St Jerome, St Cy- 


ril, and Theodoret. The emperor Theodofius the Great 


cauſed Porphyrius's book to be burned in 338. Thoſe. 
of his works that are ſtill extant, were printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1655, 8vo, with a Latin verſion. 
PORPHYRY, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſtone 
of a plain uniform maſs, ſpotted with ſeparate concre+ 
tions, of great hardneſs, giving fire with ſteel, not fer- 
menting with acids, and very ſlowly and difficuitly cal- 
cimng in a-{trong fire. | | 
Porphyry is of ſeveral ſorts; as, 1. The porphyry 
er 36. D of 
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Porphyry of the ancients, which is a moſt elegant maſs of an ex- 


Þ a . tremely firm and compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy, 

and of a fine ſtrong purple, variegated more or leſs 
with pale red and white; its purple is of all degrees, 
from the claret-colour to that of the violet; and its 
variegations are rarely diſpoſed in veins, but ſpots, 
ſometimes very ſmall, and at others running into large 
blotches. It is leſs fine than many of the ordinary 
marbles ; but it excels them all in hardneſs, and is capa- 
ble of a moſt elegant poliſh. It is ſtill found in immenſe 
ſtrata in Egypt. 2. The hard red-lead coloured por- 
phyry, variegated with black, white, and green. This 
is a moſt beautiful and valuable ſubſtance, It has the 
hardneſs and all the other characters of the oriental 
porphyry; and even greatly excels it in brightneſs, and 
in the beauty and varieg ation of its colours. It is 


found in great plenty in the iſland of Minorca; and is 


extremely worth importing, for it is greatly ſuperior 
to all the Italian marbles. 4. The hard, pale-red por- 
phyry, variegated with black, white, and green. This 
13 of a pale fleſh-colour; often approaching to white. 
It is variegated in blotches from half an inch to an inch 
broad. It takes a high poliſh, and emulates all the 
qualities of the oriental porphyry. It is found in im- 
menſe ſtrata in Arabia Petrza, and in the Upper E- 
gypt; and in ſeparate nodules in Germany, England, 
and Ireland. | 75 

Posrhvxy- Shell, a ſpecies of Mouxkxx. 
PORRUM, the LEER; a ſpecies of plants, belong- 
ing to the genus of Al LIun. There are two ſpecies 
known in this country; the ſativum, or London leek, 
and the ampelopraſum. The firſt is the kind com- 
monly cultivated; and of it there have been ſuppoſed 
two varieties: but Mr Miller obſerves, that the diffe- 
rence has been occaſioned by ſome perſone ſaving the 
ſceds from old leeks, and not from the ſeedling leeks; 
whereby they have degenerated, and become ſmaller 
und narrower-leaved; but may be recovered again by 
proper care. The other ſpecies is a native of Siberia; 
its leaves are narrower than the common ſort; the 
flaiks are ſmaller, and do not riſe near ſo high; the 
heads of the flowers are alſo ſmaller, and of a purpliſh 


colour; the ſtamina ſtand out beyond the flower. Leeks 


are Cultivated in the ſame manner as onions, and com- 
monly ſown along with them; their qualities as food 
are alſo the ſame. 


PORT, a harbour, river, or haven, formed either by 


nature or art, to receive and ſhelter ſhipping from the 
ſtorms and waves of the open ſea. 
Artificial ports are thoſe which are either formed by 
throwing a ftrong mound or rampire acroſs the har- 


bour's mouth to ſome iſland or rock, or erecting two 
Jong barriers, which ſtretch from the land on each ſide 


like arms or the horns of a creſcent, and nearly incloſe 
the haven; the former of theſe are called u⁰νẽ- Heads, 
and the latter pzers. | 
Por, is alſo a name given on ſome occaſions to the 
Jarboard or left fide of the ſhip, as in the following in- 
ſtances. Thus it is ſaid, “ the ſhip heels to port,“ 3. e. 
ſtoops or inclines to the Jarboard fide. © Top the yard 
to port!“ the order to make the larboard extremity of 
a yard higher than the other. Port the helm!” the 
order to put the helm over to the larboard-fide of the 
veſſel. In all theſe ſenſes this phraſe appears intended to 
prevent any miſtakes happening from the ſimilarity of 
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port, and alſo called Porto and Oporto. 


which are drawn the ſector- lines; ſometimes it is made 


P O R 
ſounds in the words /tarboard and /arboar 

ly when they relate to the helm, where a eee 
ſion might be attended with very dangerous conſe. 
quences. 

PorTs, the embraſures or openings in the ſide of 4 
ſhip of war, wherein the artillery is ranged in batte 
upon the decks above and below. F 

The ports are formed of a ſufficient extent to point 
and fire the cannon, without injuring the ſhip's fide b 
the recoil; and as it ſerves no end to enlarge them "io 
yond what is neceſſary for that purpoſe, the ſhipwrights 
have eſtabliſhed certain dimenſions, by which they are 
cut in proportion to the ſize of the cannon. 

The ports are ſhut in at ſea by a ſort of banging. 
doors, called the por?-lids which are faſtened by hinges 
to their upper-edpes, ſo as to let down when the cannon 
are drawn into the ſhip. By this means the water i; 
prevented from entering the lower-dechs in a turbulent 
ſea, The lower and upper edges of the ports are al. 
ways parallel to the deck, ſo that the guns, when le- 
velicd in their carriages, are all equally high above the 
the lower extremity of the ports, which is called the — 
port=cells. hs 

Pokr, is alſo a ſtrong wine brought ſram Port. a. 


Pon, 


Por of the Voice, in muſic, the faculty or habit of 
making the thakes, paſſages, and diminutions, in which 
the beauty of a ſong or piece of muſic conſiſts. 

PorT-Crayor, a pencil-caſe, which is uſually four 
or five inches long, and contrived fo as that the pencil 
may ſlide up and down. Its inlide is round, and its 
outfide is ſometimes filed into eight tides or faces, on 


round both without-ſide and within, and has its length 
divided into inches and parts of inches. 
PORTCULLICE, in fortification, is an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral large pieces of wood, joined acroſs one ano- 
ther like a harrow, and each pointed with iron at the 
bottom. They are iometimes hung over the gate-way | 
of old fortified towns, ready to let down in cale of ſur - 
priſe, when the gates could not be ſhut. 
PorT- Fire, a compoſition for ſetting tire to powder, 
& c. Port-fires are frequently uſed by artillery people 
in preference to matches; and they are diſtinguiſhed 
into wet and dry port-fires. The compoſition of the 
former is ſalt-petre four, ſulphur one, and mealed pow- 
der four. When theſe materials are thoroughly mixed 
and ſifted, the whole is to be moiſtened with a little 
linſeed oil, and rubbed between the hands till all the 
oil is imbibed by the compoſition. The preparation 
for dry port-fires is ſalt-petre four, ſulphur one, meal- 
ed powder two, and antimony one. Theſe compoſitions 
are driven into ſmall paper cafes, to be uſed whenever 
neceſſary. | | 
PorT-aux-Prune, ſo called by the French, is a coun- 
try on the coaſt of Africa, to the north of the iſland 
of Madagaſcar. Ir is a rich conntry, and fertile in rice 
and paſtures; it is inhabited only by the Negroes, who E 
are an induſtrious, good ſort of people, but very ſu- I 
perſtitious. There are no towns, but ſeveral villages 
and they have ſome cuſtoms which ſeem to incline t 
Judaiſm. | . 
Por- Rayal, a ſea-port town of America, in the 
illand of Jamaica, It was once one of the fineſt {e2- 


port towns in America, abounding in riches and ow ; 


> 


DX, 


_ 
we 


| 


porüco. and in 1744 it ſuffered greatly by a hurricane. 
— 
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in 1722 by an inundation of. the 17 
t is 
a ſmall place; and yet it conſiſts of three hand- 
_—— with ſeveral * lanes, and a fine church. 
Not many years ago there was a yard built here for 
the king's naval ſtores, and for workmen employed a- 
bout men of war. It is built on a ſmall neck of land 
which jets out ſeveral miles into the ſea, and is guard- 
d by a very ſtrong fort, which has a line of near 100 
pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of ſoldiers. The har- 
hour is one of the beſt in the world, and 1000 ſhips 
may ride therein, ſecure from every wind that can blow. 
It is fix miles eaſt of Spaniſh-town, and as much by 
water ſouth-caſt of Kingſton. W. Long. 77. o. N. Lat. 
30. | | 
"rae Howl an iſland in North America, on the coaſt 
of South Carolina, which, with the neighbouring con- 
tinent, forms one of the moſt commodious harbours in 
the Britiſh plantations. It is 15 miles in length; and 
the town on the north ſhore 18 called Beaufort, W. 
Long, 80. 10. N. Lat. 31. 45. 8 8 
Pokr-Royal, the name of two monaſteries of Ciſter- 
tian nuns in the dioceſe of Paris; the one near Chev- 


1702 by fire, 


reuſe, at the diſtance of ſive leagues from Paris, called 


Port-Royal of the Fields 5 and the other in Paris, in the 
ſuburbs of St James. 


The nuns of the former of theſe monaſteries proving 


refractory, were diſperſcd ; whea many eeclefiaſtics, and 


others, who were of the ſame ſentiments as theſe relt- 
gious, retired to Port-Royal, took apartments there, 
and printed many books. Hence the name of Port- 
Rojaliſts was given to all of their party, and their books 


were called books of Port. Royal: from hence we ſay the 


writers of Port- Royal, Meſſieurs de Port- Royal, and 

the tranſlations and grammars of Port-. Royal. 
PORTA, or Vena Po ra, in anatomy, a large vein 

diſtributed through the liver in the manner of an ar- 


tery. See ANATOMY, n* 357, d. 


PORTAL, in architeRure, a little gate where there 


are two gates of a different bigneſs; alſo a little ſquare 


corner of a room cut off from the reſt by the wainſcot, 
and forming a ſhort paſſage into the room. The ſame 
name 18 allo ſometimes a a kind of arch of join- 
ers work before a door. | | 
PORTA TE, or a Croſs Po TAE, in heraldry, a 
croſs which does not ſtand upright, as eroſſes generally 
do; but lies acroſs the eſcutcheon in bend, as if it were 
carried on a man's ſhoulder. | 
PORTER, a kind of malt-liquor which differs from 
ale and pale beer in its being made with high dried 
malt. See ALe, BEER, and BREWING. | 
PORT. EVE, or PokTGRAVvE, was anciently the 
principal magiſtrate in ports and other maritime towns. 


The word is formed from the Saxon port, * a port or 


other town? add gere, a © governor.” It is ſome- 
times alſo written port-reve. 

Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of Lon- 
don was anciently called port-greve: inſtead of whom, 


Richard I. ordained two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards 


king John granted them a mayor for their yearly ma- 
giſtrate. 


PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of gallery on 
the ground; or a piazza encompaſſed with arches ſup- 


ported by columns, where people walk under covert. 
: B22 | Es POOLS ITE 
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bat but in 1692 it was deſtroyed by an earthquake, in 


king Henry VIII. 
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The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The an- 
cients called it Iacunar. Though the word portico be 
derived from porta, „ pate, door;” yet it is applied 
to any diſpoſition of columns which form a gallery, 
without any immediate relation to doors or gates. The 
moſt celebrated porticos of antiquity were, thoſe of 
Solomon's temple, which formed the atrium or court, 
and encompaſſed the ſanctuary: that of Athens, built 
for the people to divert themſelves in, and wherein the 
philoſophers held their diſputes and converſations ; 


Portici 


3 
Porto bello. 
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* 


which occaſioned the diſciples of Zeno to be called 


ſtoics, from the Greek Foz, porticus and that of Pom- 
pey at Rome, raiſed merely for magnificence, conſiſt- 


ing of ſeveral rows of columns ſupporting a platform 


of vaſt extent; a draught whereof, Serlio gives us in 
his antique buildings. Among the modern porticos, 
the moſt celebrated is the piazza of St Peter of the Va- 
tica.— That of Covent-Garden, London, the work of 
Inigo Jones, is alſo much admired. 

PORTICI, a palace of the king of Naples, four 
miles from that capital. It has a charming ſituation, 
on the ſea-lide, near mount Veſuvius. It is enriched 
with a vaſt number of fine ſtatues, and other remains 
of antiquity, taken out of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
which 1s not far from thence, and was ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake which attended an irruption of mount 
Veſuvius in the reign of the emperor Titus. 

PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, of great 
ſtrength both by nature and art, being ſurrounded with 
inacceſſible rocks, except at the landing-place, where 
there is a ſtrong caſtle, called Portland caſtle, built by 
There is but one church in the 
iſland; and that ſtands ſo near the ſea, that it is oſten 
in danger from it. But this peninſula is chiefly noted 
for the free ftone which is got here, and greatly em- 
ployed in London for building the fineſt ſtructures, 
and particularly St Paul's church was built therewith. 
W. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 50.30. 

POR TO-ztLLo, a town of North erica,. ſitua- 
ted in N. Lat. 97 34' 35”, cloſe to t a, on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, which ſurrounds the whole har- 
bour. This harbour is ſo large, deep, and ſafe, that 
Columbus, who firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of 
Porta-Bello, or the Fine Harbour,“ which is now 
commonly uſed to denote the town. The number of 
the houſes 18 about 130; moſt of them of wood, large 
and ſpacious, forming one long ſtreet along the ſtrand, 


with other ſmaller ones croſſing it. The governor of 


the town is always a gentleman of the army, ſubordi- 
nate to the prefident of Panama ; but having under 
him the commandants of the forts that defend the har- 
bour. At the ealt end of the town, on the road to 
Panama, is a place called Guinea, where all the negroes 
of both ſexes, whether ſlaves or free, have their habi- 
tations, This place is very much crowded when the 


galleons are here: moſt of the inhabitants of the town 


quitting their houſes entirely, for the ſake of letting 
them; while others content themſelves with a iſmait 

art, in order to make money of the reſt. The Mu- 
Ritas and other poor families alſo, remove either to 
Guinea, or to cottages already erected near it, or built 
on the occaſion. Great numbers of artificers likewiſe, 


who flock to Porto-Bello from Panama to work at 
their reſpective callings during the fair, lodge in Guinea 
for cheapneſs. Towards the ſea, in à large tract be- 
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Porto · Bello 
in moſt of which the ſhips crews keep ſtalls of ſweet- 


P O R 
tween the town and Gloria caſtle, barracks are erected, 


meats, and other kinds of eatables, brought from Spain; 
but at the concluſion of the fair, when the ſhips put to 
ſea, all theſe buildings are taken down, and the town 
returns to its former tranquillity and emptineſs. In 
1739, the harbour was defended by a caſtle and two 
forts; which were all demoliſhed by admiral Vernon, 
who, with fix ſhips only, made himſelf maſter of this 
port. The country about Porto-Bello is over-run with 


mountains and impenetrable foreſts, except a few val- 


leys, in which are ſome ſcattered farms. Among the 
mountains that ſurround the harbour, one diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Capiro and by its ſuperior loftineſs, is 
a ſort of barometer to the country, by foretelling every 
change of weather. Its top is always covered with 
clouds, of a denſity and darkneſs ſeldom ſeen in thoſe 


of the atmoſphere. When theſe clouds thicken, in- 


creaſe their blackneſs, and fink below their uſual ſta- 
tion, it is a ſure ſign of a tempeſt ; while, on the other 
band, their clearneſs and aſcent as certainly indicate 
the approach of fair weather. Theſe changes are very 
ſudden and frequent here. The ſummit of the moun- 
tain is ſcarce ever clear from clouds; and when it hap- 
pens, it is only, as it were, for an inſtant. Except in 


the time of the fair, all the inhabitants of Porto-Bello 


do not amount to 3000; half of whom are Indians, 
Mulattoes, or negroes; the Spaniards of any ſubſtance 
not chooſing to reſide in a place fo extremely unhealthy, 
and fatal even to the lives of the natives. Ulloa tells 
us, that the cattle brought hither from Panama or 


Carthagena, loſe their fleſh fo faſt in the beſt paſtures, 


as to become ſcarce eatable: he aſſures us alſo, that 
neither horſes nor affes are bred here. The heat, in- 
deed, is exceſſive; and the torrents of rain are ſo dread- 


ful, ſudden, and impetuous, that one not accuſtomed 


to them would imagine a ſecond deluge was coming. 
Theſe torrents are alſo accompanied with frightful 
tempeſts of thunder and lightning, the awfulneſs of the 
ſcene being heightened, by the repercuſſions from the 
mountains, and the ſhrieks and howlings of multitudes 
of monkeys of all kinds which inhabit the ſurrounding 
woods. | 

Freſh water pours down in ſtreams from the moun- 
tains, ſome running without the town, and others croſ- 
ſing it. Theſe waters are very light and digeſtive ; 
qualities, which in other countries would be very valu- 
able, but are here pernicious, producing dyſenteries, 
which the patient ſeldom ſurvives. However, theſe ri- 
vulets, formed into reſervoirs, ferve the purpoſes of ba- 
thing, which is here found to be very conducive to 
health, 

As the foreſts almoſt border on the houſes of the 
Areets, tygers often make incurſions into the ſtreets 


during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other 


domeſtic animals, and ſometimes even children have 
fallen a prey to them. Beſides the ſnares uſually laid 
for them, the negroes and mulattoes, who fell wood in 
the forefts of the mountains, are very dextrous in en- 
countering them; and ſome, for a ſlender reward, even 
ſeek them in their retreats. | | 
The town of Porto-Bello, which is thinly inhabited 
by reaſon of its noxious air, the ſcarcity of proviſions, 
and the barrenneſs of the ſoil, becomes, after the arri- 


val of the gallepns, one of the moſt populous towns in 
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the world. He who had ſeen it quite empty, 
every place wearing a melancholy aſpect, would be 


filled with aſtoniſhment, to ſee the buſtling multitudeg Portrat, 


in the time of the fair, when every houſe is crowded 
the ſquares and ſtreets encumbered with bales of mer. 
chandize and cheſts of gold and filver, the harbour 
full of ſhips and veſſels, ſome loaded with proviſions 
from Carthagena, and others with the goods of Pery, 
as cocoa, Jeſuits bark, Vicuna wool, and bezoar ſtones; 
and this town, at all other times deteſted for its delete. 
rious qualities, becomes the ſtaple of the riches of the 
Old and New World, and the ſcene of one of the moſt 
conſiderable branches of trade in the univerſe, For. 


merly the fair was limited to no particular time; but 


as a Jong ſtay in ſuch a fickly place extremely affected 
the health of the traders, his Catholic majeſty tranſ- 
mitted an order that the fair ſhould not laſt above 40 
days; and that, if in that time the merchants could not 
agree on their rates, thoſe of Spain ſhould be allowed 
to carry their goods up the country to Peru; and ac- 
cordingly, the commodore of the galleons has orders 
to re- embark them, and return to Carthagena; but 
otherwiſe, by virtue of a compact between the mer- 
chants of both kingdoms, and ratified by the king, no 


Spaniſh trader is to fend his goods, on his own account, 


beyond Porto- Bello. The Engliſh were formerly al- 
lowed to ſend a ſhip annually to this fair, which turn- 
ed to great account; and, whilſt the aſſiento contract 


ſubſiſted, either with the Engliſh or the French, one 


of their principal factories was at Porto- Bello. 

PorTo-Farralo, a handſome town of Italy, in the 
iſle of Elba, with a good citadel. It is very ſtrong, and 
ſeated on a long, high, ſteep point of land, to the welt 
of the bay of the ſame name, which has two forts. It 
belongs to the great duke of Tuſcany, who always 
keeps a good garriſon there. E. Long. 10, 37. N. 
Lat. 48. 55. 

PoxTo-Longone, a ſmall but very ſtrong town of J. 


taly, and in the iſle of Elba, with a good harbour, and 


a fortreſs upon a rock almoſt inacceſſible. The king 
of Naples has a right to put a garriſon therein, though 
the place belongs to the prince of Piombino. It is 
ſeated on the eaſt end of the iſland, eight miles ſouth- 
welt of Piombino. E. Long. 10. 40. N. Lat. 42. 45. 

PorTo-Sants, an iſland of the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the coaſt of Africa, and the leaſt of thoſe called the 


 Madeiras. It is about 15 miles in circumference, and 


produces but little corn; however, there are oxen and 
wild hogs, and a vaſt number of rabbits. There are 


trees which produce the. gum or roſin called dragon's. 


blord; and there is likewiſe a little honey and wax, 
which are extremely good. It has no harbour, but 
good mooring in the road. It belongs to the Portu- 


gueſe, and is 300 miles weſt of the coaſt of Africa. 


W. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 32. 30. : 
PorTo- Seguro, a government of South America, on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Braſil; bounded on the north by 
the government of Rio-dos-Hilios, on the eaſt by the 
Narth Sea, on the ſouth by the government of Spiritu- 
Santo, and on the weſt by the Topicks. Tt is a bell 
fertile country, and the capital town is of the __ 
name. It is built on the top of a rock, at the 1 
of a river, on the coaſt of the North Sea, and is in 4 
bited by Portugueſe. W. Long. 35+ 50. S. Lat- 105 
PORTRAIT, in painting, the repreſentation 0 


perſon, 


and Porto-B4y 


} 


„„ 
d eſpecially of a face, done from the life. In 
portmouth 8 fs ihe ihr portrait-painting, in contra- 
— hin gion to hiftory-painting, where a reſemblance of 
erlon is uſually diſregarded. Portraits, when as large 
as the life, are uſually painted in oil- colours; ſome- 
times they are painted in miniature with water-colours, 
crayons, paſtils, &. See PainTING, no 39. | 
PORTSMOUTH, a ſea- port town in Hampſhire, 
with one of the moſt ſecure and capacious-harbours in 
England, being defended by a numerous artillery, both 
on the ſea and land-fide, and very good fortifications, 


are ſome of the fineſt docks, yards, and magazines of 
naval ſtores, in Europe. It is ſeated in the ifle of 
Portſey, being ſurronnded by the ſea except on the 
north fide, where there is a river which runs from one 
arm of it to the other. It 1s much reſorted to on ac- 
count of the royal navy, whoſe uſual rendezvous is at 
Spit- head, which is at the eaſt end of the iſle of Wight, 
and oppoſite to Portſmouth. There is a draw - bridge 
over the river, and it has always a good garriſon. It 
is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen and burgeſſes, 
and ſends two members to parliament. It has one 
church, and two chapels, one in the garriſon, and one 
in the Common, for the uſe of the dock, and others, 
befides ſeveral meeting-houſes of the diſſenters. 'The 
houſes of Portſmouth amount to about 2000, and the 
inhabitants to about 12,000. W. Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 

0. 48. | | 
The town is ſuppoſed to receive its name from Port, 
a famous Saxon chieftain, who, A. D. 501, landed 
here with his two ſons. It made a conſiderable —_ 

in the time of the Saxons ; and from the utility of its 
lituation, was highly favoured by all our monarchs of 
the Norman line. It was incorporated, and became alſo 
a parliamentary borough. In the reign of Edward III. 
it was in a very flouriſhing ſtate ; but, A. D. 1338, 
in the very ſame reign, was burned by the French, 


king Richard IL. forgave the inhabitants a debt, and 
| ſpace they ſo recovered themſelves, as to equip a ſqua- 


two ſhips, and brought away a preat booty. The 
ingular excellence of its port, and the convenience of 
fitting out fleets from thence in the time of a French 
war, induced Edward IV. to think of fortifying it, 
as he actually, in ſome meaſure, did; which fortifi - 
cations were farther carried on by Richard III. But 
king Henry VII. was the firſt who ſettled a garriſon 
therein; which was increaſed, and the place made 
ſtill tronger, in the reign of Henry VIII. who had a 
great dock there, wherein was built the Henry Grace 
de Dieu, which was the largeſt ſhip in the navy of his 
ume. The ſame monarch, remarkably attentive to 
the ſecurity of all maritime places, built what is now 
called South. Sea Caſtle, for the protection of this, 
be improvements made here in the reign of queen E- 
nd, were much ſuperior to all theſe. Kin 

3 2tions, eſtabliſhed new docks and yards, raiſed ſeve- 
3 ral forts, and fortified them after the modern manner; 
which works were augmented under his brother's 
7 Notwithſtanding this, king William directed 
Kewile freſh alterations and additions; and ſucceed- 
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A great part of the royal navy is built here; and here 


when that monarch, which was afterwards ratified by 
remitted their fee-farm for 10 years; within which 


dron, which ſailed into the mouth of the Sein, ſunk 


harles II. after his reſtoration, directed great alte- 
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ing princes, following his example, have, at a large Portugal. 
expence, extended theſe fortifications, and taken in a 
valt deal of ground: ſo that it is at preſent, ns the : 
importance of the place deſerves, the moſt regular 
fortreſs in Britain; and, as it cannot be effeQually 
ng by ſea, may be juſtly eſteemed imprep- 
nable. | 
PORTUGAL, the moſt weſterly kingdom of Eu- 
rope, bounded on the weſt and ſouth by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the eaſt and north by Spain; extending 
about 3 10 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. ; 
By modern writers, we find this country conſtantly ponndarics. 
ſtyled in Latin, Zuftania; and it is certain, that an- 
ciently a country of Spain went by that name; but it 
does not by any means appear that the country called 
by the ancients Zuftania, had the ſame boundaries 
with the modern kingdom of Portugal. Before Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, Luſitania ſeems to have been bounded 
on the north by the ocean, and on the ſouth by the ri- 
ver Tagus; by which means it comprehended all Ga- 
licia, and excluded two of the fix provinces of Portu- 
gal. But in the more ſtrict and reſtrained ſenſe of 
the word, it was bounded on the north by the Durius, 
now the Douro, and on the ſouth by the river A- 
nas, now the Guadiana; in which ſenſe it was not 
quite ſo long as modern Portugal, but conſiderably 
broader. | 1 
The commonly received opinion with regard to the Etymology 
etymology of the word Portugal is, that a great num. f the name- 
ber of Gauls landed at Porto, or Oporto, whence it 
received the name of Portus Gallorum, or the Port of 
the Gauls ; and in proceſs of time that name gradually 
extended over the whole country, being ſoftened, or 
rather ſhortened, into Portugal. But the time when 
this event happened, the reaton why theſe Gauls came 
thither, and what became of them afterwards, are all 
particulars which lie buried in oblivion. It is alleged, 


5 


however, that, upon an eminence which overlooks the 


mouth of the river Douro, there ſtood an ancient town 
called Cale, ſtrong and well peopled, but ill ſeated for 
trade; and this occafioned the conſtruction of a lower 
town or hamlet, which was called Portus Cale, that 
is, the haven of Cale; and, in proceſs of time, Por- 
tucalia. At length becoming ſo conſiderable as to 
merit an epiſcopal chair, theſe/biſhops ſubſcribed them- 
ſelves, as the records of apcen councils teſtify, Por- 
tucalenſes, and the name of the city was transferred to 
the dioceſe. It is true, that theſe biſhops afterwards 
changed their title, and ſubſcribed themſelves Portu- 
enſes, that is, biſhops of Porto. But the facts juſt 
mentioned are actually recorded in authentic hiſtories; 
and as the dioceſe of Portucalia contained in a great 
meaſure that little country in which the ſovereignty 
originally began, the name extended itſelf, together 
with the acquiſitions of the ſovereigns, and has remain- 
ed to the kingdom, tho? the dioceſe itſelf has changed 
its name, and poſſibly on that very account. 3 
Portugal, though even yet but a ſmall kingdom, Original'y I 
was originally much ſmaller. The Spaniſh and Por- onys 0h 
tugueſe hiſtorians agree, that Don Alonſo, king of 5 
Leon and Caſtile, and ſon to Don Ferdinand the 
Great, beſtowed his daughter Donna Thereſa in mar- 


riage upon an illuſtrious ſtranger, Don Henry, and 


gave him with her the frontier province which he had 
conquered from the Moors, ſmall indeed in extent, 
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Portugal. but excellently ſituated, and fo pleaſant and fertile, 
that it has ſometimes been ſtiled Medulla Hiſpanica, 
or the marrow of Spain. To this territory was added 
the title of Count; but authors are much divided about 
the time that this ſtranger came into Spain, and who 
he was. However, the authors of the Univerſal Hi- 


9: ſtory make it pretty evident, that he was a grandſon 


of Robert the firſt duke of Burgundy. The manner in 


related as follows. 
The king, Don Alonſo, apprehenſive that his ſuc- 
ceſs in taking the city of Toledo would bring upon 
him the whole force of the Moors, ſent to demand 
aſſiſtance from Philip I. of France, and the duke of 
Burgundy, whoſe daughter he had married, His re- 
queſt was granted by both princes ; and a numerous 
body of troops was ſpeedily collected for his ſervice, at 
whoſe head went Raymond count of Burgundy, Hen- 
ry younger brother of Hugh duke of Burgundy, Ray- 
mond count of Tholouſe, and many others. They 
arrived at the court of Don Alonſo'in the year 1087, 
| where they were received and treated with all poſlible 
marks of eſteem; and having in the courſe of two or 
three years given great proofs of their courage and 


\ | conduct, the king reſolved to beſtow his only daugh- 


ter named Urraca, then a mere child, being at moſt 

in her ninth year, upon Raymond count of Burgundy, 

and aſſigned them the province of Galicia for the ſup- 

port of their dignity. About four years after, Don 

Henry of Alonſo being very defirous to expreſs his gratitude to 

Burgundy Henry of Burgundy, gave him in marriage a natural 

che firſt daughter of his, born while he remained in exile at 

2 - Toledo, whoſe name was Donna Thereſa; and upon 

ortugen this marriage, he gave up 1n full property the country 
which has been already mentioned. 

The new ſovereign, with his conſort, fixed their re- 


on the banks of the river Ave. The remains of an 


ancient palace belonging to their ſucceſſors are ſtill to 


be ſeen; and on account of its having been anciently 

the capital, the king Don Denis granted the inha- 

bitants an immunity from taxes, which they ſtill en- 
OY. 

g The Portugueſe, now finding themſelves indepen- 
dent, immediately began, like other nations, to at- 
tempt the ſubjection of their neighbours. Henry is 
ſaid to have performed great exploits againſt the 
Moors; but the accounts of them are ſo indiſtinct, 
that they cannot be taken notice of here. Hedied in 

1112; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Don Alonſo, then 

Differences an infant in the third year of his age, In his mi- 


with Ca- nority, the kingdom was governed by his mother 


ſtile. Donna Thereſa, aſſiſted by two able miniſters. Du- 
ring the firſt nine years of their adminiſtration nothing 

remarkable happened ; but after that period, ſome dif- 

ferences took place between the queen regent (for ſhe 

had aſſumedthe title of queen after her father's death, 

and Urraca queen of Cattile,) Thereſa infifted, that 

ſome part of Galicia belonged to her in virtue of her 

father's will; and therefore ſeized on Tuy an epiſco- 

pal town, and a place of ſome conſequence. Urraca, 

having aſſembled a numerous army, went in perſon in- 

"i to Galicia; upon which Thereſa was obliged to aban- 
SS, don Tuy, and take ſhelter in one of her own fortreſſes. 
Thie conſequences, in all probability, would have been 
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which he obtained the principality abovementioned is 


rences were amicably ſettled at an interview between 


ſidence in the town of Guimaraez, pleaſantly ſituated 


fatal to the new kingdom, had not the archbi 

Compoſtella, without whoſe aſſiſtance oer Ty — 
do nothing, demanded leave to retire with his vaſſat, 
This offended the queen to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
threw him into priſon ; which act of violence excited 
ſuch a commotion among her own ſubjects, that the 
Portugueſe were ſoon delivered from their apprehen. 
ſions. Queen Thereſa fell immediately after into a ſi. 
milar error, by throwing into priſon the archbiſho 
of Braga, who had not eſpouſed her cauſe fo warmly as 
ſhe had expected. The biſhop, however, was quickly 
delivered by a bull from the pope, who alſo threaten. 
ed the kingdom with an interdi& ; and this was the 
firſt remarkable offence which Thereſa gave her ſub- 
jects. i | 

Soon after this, queen Urraca died, and all vie. 


Thereſa and Don Alonſo Raymond, who ſucceeded to 
the kingdom of Caſtile. But, in 1126, the king of 
Caſtile being obliged to march with the whole ſtrength 
of his dominions againſt his father-in-law the king of 
Navarre and Arragon, Thereſa took the opportunity 
of again ſeizing upon Tuy; but the king ſoon re- 
turning with a ſuperior army, ſhe was again obliged 
to abandon her conqueſt. But the greateſt misfortune 
which befe] this princeſs, was a quarrel with her own 
ſon Don Alonſo Enriquez. It does not appear in- 
deed that Thereſa had given him any juſt cauſe of of. 
fence; but it is certain that a civil war enſued, in 
which the queen's forces were totally defeated, and ſhe 
herſelf made priſoner, in which fitoation ſhe continued 
during the remainder of her life. 5 
Enriquez having thus attained to the free and Don alg 
full poſſeſſion of his dominions, made ſeveral attempts 205 wn] 
upon ſome places in Galicia, but without ſucceſs; RW 
that he was at laſt conſtrained to make peace with kinga 
Don Alonſo king of Caſtile and Leon, who had affu- ſtile 
med the title of Emperor of the Spains ; the more eſpe- 
cially as his dominions happened to be at that time in- 
vaded by the Moors. The number of infidels was ſo 
great, that the count of Portugal had little hopes of ſub- 
duing them: but a plague breaking out in the Mooriſh 
army, they were obliged to retreat; after which 
he reduced ſeveral places belonging to that na- 
tion. But in the mean time the emperor Don Alon- 
ſo, breaking into the Portugueſe territories, deſtroy- 
ed every thing with fire and ſword. The king of Por- 
tugal ſyrpriſed and cut off a conſiderable part of his 
army ; which, however, did not hinder the emperor 
from marching directly towards him. But, at the in- 
terceſſion of the pope's legate, all differences were ac. 
commodated, and a peace concluded; all places and 
priſoners taken on both fides being delivered up. 
Ila the mean time, the progrels of the Chriſtian 
arms in Spain being reported to Abu-Ali Texenen 
the miramamolin or chief monarch of the Moors in 
Barbary, he directed Iſmar, or Iſhmael, his lieutenant 
in Spain, to aſſemble all the forces in the ſouthern 
provinces, and drive the Chriftians beyond the Douro. 
Iſhmael immediately began to prepare for putting 
theſe orders in execution; and having added a _ 
derable body of troops brought from Barbary to thole 
whom he had raiſed in Spain, the whole army was gr 1 
numerous. He was met by Don Alonſoof Portugalint © Figor be 
plains of Ourique on the banks of Ihe river 12903 71 ou 
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org. Ichmael took all poſſible means to vet the ws 
——flaans from paſſing that river, becauſe his own caval- 
iy, in which the Rrength of his army chiefly conſilt- 
K had thus more room to act. The Portugueſe 
forces were very inconſiderable in number in compa- 
rilon of the Moors; but Iſhmael, being too confident 
of victory, divided his army into 12 bodies, and diſ- 
poſed them in ſuch a manner as might belt prevent the 
flight, not ſuſtain the attack, of the Chriſtians. The 
conſequence was, that his army was overthrown with 
incredible ſtaughter, and a, vaſt number of priſoners 
taken, among whom were 1000 Chriſtians, of the 
ſe ſtyled Mozarabians, whom, at the requeſt of Theo- 
tonus, prior of the Holy Croſs, Don Alonſo ſet at li- 
berty with their wives and children, anc procured them 
ſettlements in his own dominions. 

. After this ſignal victory, gained in the year 1139, 
ines Don Afonſo was proclaimed king by his ſoldiers, and 
tetitle of ever after retained that title, renouncing all kind of 
i {ubjeRion to the crown of Spain, Being very de- 
firous, however, of bringing down the power of the 
emperor, he entered into a league with Raymond count 
of Barcelona and regent of the kingdom of Arragon, 
againſt that prince. In conſequence of this treaty, he 
entered Galicia with a conſiderable force on one ſide, 


ther of theſe enterprizes, however, ſucceeded. The 
Portugueſe monarch met with a ſevere check in his 
expedition into Galicia, where he received a danger- 
dus wound, and had ſome of the nobility who attend- 
ed him taken priſoners. At the {ame time he recet- 

| ved intelligence that the Moors had invaded his domi- 
1 nions, ſo that be was obliged to retire; which, how- 
s wars ever, was not done in timeſufficient to prevent the ſtrong 


h the BR fortreſs of Leyria from falling into their hands. This 
* fortreſs they demoliſhed, and put all the garriſon to 


the ſword ; but the king cauſed it to be rebuilt 
ſtronger than before, and put a more numerous garri- 
fon into it; however, he undertook nothing farther 
this campaign. The war continued with various ſuc- 
cels till the year 1145, when the king projected an en- 
terpriſe againſt Santaren, a ſtrong city about 12 miles 
from Liſbon, In this he luckily ſucceeded; and by that 
means gained a conſiderable track of country, and a 
ſtrong barrier to his dominions. 

After this ſucceſs Don Alonſo cauſed himſelf with 
much ceremony to be choſen and crowned king of Por- 
_ tpal before an aſſembly of the ſtates, where he alſo ſo- 
temnly renounced all dependence on the crown of Spain, 
declaring, that if any of his ſucceſſors ſhould conde- 
ſeend to pay tribute or to do homage to that crown, he 
, Fas unworthy of enjoying the kingdom of Portugal. 
an The next year, the king undertook the recovery of 
and Liſbon out of the hands of the Moors; and concern- 


le. 


that it is almoſt impoſſible to come at the truth. What 
can be pathered from theſe accounts is, that he un- 
dertook the ſiege with a ſmall army, and was able to 
make but little progreſs in it, partly from the ſtrength 
- the place, and partly from the numerous garriſon 
Y which it was defended. At length, fortunately for 

on Alonſo, a fleet of adventurers, French, Engliſh, 

ermäns, and Flemings, that were going to the Ho- 
L 4nd, anchored at the mouth of the river Tagus, 
430% alliance he dewanded, as not altogether fo- 
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while Don Raymond did the fame on the other. Nei- 


berg this expedition there are ſuch numbers of fables, 
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reign to their deſign of making war on the infidels, Portugal. 
His requeſt was readily granted; and, with their af. 
ſitance, Ls was ſpeedily reduced ; which conqueſt 
ſo much raiſed the reputation of this monarch, and 
brought ſuch numbers to recrvit his army, that before 
the end of the year 1147 he had reduced 12 other con- 
fid-rable cities. 8 
For many years after this, Don Alonſo was ſucceſs- Has his re- 
ful in all his undertakings. He ſettled the internal] gal dignity 
government of his KingJom, procured a bull from 3 
pope Alexander III. confirming his regal dignity, un- Ay 
dertook many ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the Moors, 
and became malter of four of the ſix provinces which 
compoſe the preſent kingdom of Portugal. In all his 
undertakings, he was aſſiſted by the counſels of his 
queen Matilda, who was a-woman of great capacity, 
and ſufficient for the government of the kingdom in 
her huſband's abſence, By her he had a numerous 
offspring, particularly three daughters; the eldeſt of 
whom, Donna Mafalda, or Mathilda, was married to 
the king of Arragon ; the ſecond, Urraca, to Don 
Ferdinand king of Leon; and the third, Thereſa, to 
Philip earl of Flanders. In 1166, however, the king His 07%. .. 
thought proper, from what provocation we know not, ceſsful war 
to invade the dominions of his ſon- in law Don Ferdi- with Don 
rand ; and poſſeſſed himſelf of Limmia and Turon, Ferdinand 
two cities of Galicia, in which he put ſtrong garri- ns 
ſons. The next year, elated with his ſucceis, he 
marched with a numerous army towards Badajos, 
which he inveſted ; on the news of which, Don Fer- 
dinand, who had aſſembled a large army at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, marched to its relief. Yet before he could 
come within fight of it, it had ſurrendered to the king 


of Portugal: upon which Don Ferdinand came to a 


reſolution of beſieging his antagoniſt in his newly con- 
quered city ; which Don Alonſo perceiving, endea- 
voured to draw out his forces into the field. Though 
he was at that time upwards of 70 years of age, he 
was himſelf on horſeback, and puſhing forwards at the 
head of his horſe to get out at the gate, he ſtruck his 
leg againſt one of the bolts with ſuch violence that 
the bone was ſhattered to pieces. This accident oc- » 
cafioned ſuch confuſion, that the Portugueſe troops 
were eaſily beaten, and Don Alonſo was taken priſoner. 
He was exceedingly mortified by this diſgrace, eſpe- 
cially as he had no great reaſon to expect very kind 
treatment from his ſon-in-law. However, the king 
of Leon behaved towards him with the greateſt reſpe& 
and affection. He deſired him to lay afide all thoughts 
of buſineſs, and attend to his cure; but finding him 
reſtleſs and impatient, he aſſured him that he expected 
nothing more than to have things put into the ſame 
condition as before the war, and that they might live 
in peace and friendſhip for the future : to which the 
king of Portugal moft readily aſſented; but returned 
to his dominions before his cure was perfected, which 
was the cauſe of his being lame all the reſt of his life, 
However, this did not abate his military ardour; for, 
notwithſtanding this inconvenience, his courage tranſ- 
ported him into the field wherever he was called by the 
intereſt of his ſubjects. Towards the end of his reign, 
an opportunity ſeemed to preſent itſelf of obtaining once 
for all an entire releaſe from the diſagreeable preten- 
ſions of the king of Leon, who, it ſeems, had infiſted 
on the king of Portugal's doing homage for his _ 
Om. 
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Don San- 


cCho's ſuc- 


ceſs againſt 


the Moors. 


FF 
dom. The opportunity which now preſented itſelf was 
a quarrel between the king of Leon and his nephew 
Don Alonſo king of Caſtile. The latter aſked aſſiſt- 
ance from the king of Portugal, which was readily 

ranted. But Don Ferdinand, having received intel- 
3 that the infant Don Sancho (the king's eldeſt 
ſon) was advancing towards Ciudad Rodrigo, afſem- 
bled his troops on that frontier with ſuch diligence, 
that he was enabled to attack him unexpeRedly, and 
entirely defeated him. Underſtanding, however, that 
Don Sancho was recruiting his forces with great 
diligence, he let him know that they might be 
much better employed againſt the infidels, who re- 
mained carelefs and unprepared, expecting the iſſue of 
the war, Don Sancho made a proper uſe of this ad- 
vice; and, after making ſome motions to amuſe the 
enemy, made a ſudden irruption into Andaluſia, pene- 
trating as far as Triana, one of the ſuburbs of Se- 


ville. The Moors aſſembled their forces in order to 


attack him on his retreat ; but Don Sancho having 
firſt fatigued them by the celerity of his march, at 
length choſe a ſtrong camp, and, having given his 
troops time to repoſe, drew them out and offered the 
enemy battle. The Moors accepted the challenge, 
but were entirely defeated ; and Don Sancho returned 
into Portugal with ſpoils to an immenſe value. For 
ſome years after, the war was continued without any 
remarkable event ; but, in 1184, Joſeph king of Mo- 


Tocco, having already tranſported multitudes of men 


from Barbary, at length followed in perſon with a 
prodigious army, and carried all before him as far as 


the Jayo. He appeared before the city of Santaren; 


but having wearied and reduced his army by unſuc- 
ceſsful aſſaults on that place, he was attacked by the 
Portugueſe forces aſſiſted by Ferdinand of Leon, en- 
tirely defeated, and himſelf killed. By this victory, 
the Portugueſe were left at liberty to improve the inte- 
rior part of their country, and fortify their frontiers; 


and during this interval, the king died in the 76th year 


13 
is wiſe ad- 
miniſtra— 
tion when 
Xing. 


of his age, in the year 1185. 

Don Alonſo was ſucceeded by his ſon Don San— 
cho I. Of this prince it is remarkable, that, before 
he aſcended the throne, he was of a reſtleſs and war- 
like diſpoſition ; but no ſooner did he come to the 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, than he became a lover of 
peace, and began with great aſſiduity to repair the ei- 


ties that had ſuſfered moſt by the war, and to re- 


people the country around them. By his ſteady atten- 
tion to this, he in a very ſhort time quite altered the 
appearance of his territories, and procured to himſelf 
the glorious title of The re/torer of cities, and father 
of his country. In the year 1189, a fleet compoſed 
tor the moſt part of Engliſh veſſels, but having on 
board a great number of adventurers of other nations, 
bound to the Holy Land, entered the river of Liſ— 
bon. They were very kindly received, and ſupplied 
with all kinds of refreſhments by Don Sancho, who 


cook this opportunity of ſoliciting them to aſſiſt him 


ma defign he had formed of attacking the city of 
Silves in Algarve, to which they readily yielded. Ha- 
ving joined a ſquadron of his own galleys, and march- 
ed a body of troops by land, the place was reduced, and 
the Englith, according to agreement, rewarded with 
the plunder. But, in a ſhort time, the Moors from A- 
trica having again invaded Portugal, the town was ſe- 
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With the character of being rather liberal tha 


corrupted. 


with the flower of the Caſtilian nobility entered the 


the arguments on both ſides, determined to keep the 
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veral times taken and retaken, till at laſt, Don San. 
cho, being ſenſible of the difficulties that would at. 
tend the keeping of it, cauſed it to be demoliſheg 
His laſt enterprize was the reduction of Elvas ; ſoon 
after which he died with the reputation of the beſt . 
conomiſt that ever ſat on the throne of Portugal, 
n i. 
tious, he had amaſſed a treaſure of more than ee | 
crowns in ready money, beſides. 1400 merks of filyer. 
and 100 of gold plate, which he diſpoſed of ſome time 
before his death. He was interred by his own com- 
mand with much leſs pomp than his father, in the ca. 
thedral of Coimbra; and when his body was taken 
up 400 years after by order of the king Don Emanuel 
that it might be laid in a new tomb, it was found un- 


Portugy, 


The hiſtory of Portugal affords ſcarce any event of ißt 
importance till the year 1289; when, in the reign of withCal 
Don Denis, a difference commenced with Caſtile, which 
ſubſiſted for a long time. Frequent reconciliation 
took place ; but theſe were either of very ſhort dura- 
tion, or never ſincere. At length, in the reign of 
John I. Don Juan of Caftile, who had alſo preten- 
lions to the crown of Portugal, invaded that kingdom 
at the head of the whole force of his dominions, and 


province of Alentego. According to the Portugueſe 
hiſtorians, he befieged the city of Elvas without ef- 
fect; which diſappointment enraged him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he determined next year to invade Portugal 
a ſecond time, and ruin all the country before him, 
Accordingly, having collected an army of 30,000 
men, he invaded Portugal, took and ruined ſeveral 
places, while king John lay inactive, with a ſmall ar- 
my, waiting for ſome Engliſh ſuccours, which he ex- 
pected. At laſt he ventured an engagement with the The CH 
forces which he had; and, notwithſtanding the great liansnt 
ſuperiority of the enemy, obtained a complete victory; h def 
after which he made an irruption into Caſtile, and had 
the good fortune to gain another battle, which fixed 
him firmly on the throne of Portugal. The Caſtilians 
were obliged to conſent to a truce of three years, 
which was ſoon after improved into a laſting peace. 16 
In 1414, king John undertook an expedition The city 
againſt the Moors in Barbary, where he commanded cc 
in perſon ; but before he ſet out, his queen (Philippa ,, .. 
the daughter of John duke of Lancaſter) died of IF 
grief at the thoughts of his abſence. The expedition, 
however, proved ſucceſsful, and the city of Ceuta was 
taken from the Moors almoſt at the firſt aſſault: but 
ſcarce had the king left that country, when the princes 
of Barbary formed a league for the recovery of it; 
and though they were defeated by the young princes 
of Portugal, whom John again ſent into Barbary, Jet 
the trouble of keeping it was ſo great, that ſome of 
the king's council were of opinion that the town 
ſhould be demoliſhed. But John, having conſidered 


city; and therefore enlarged and ſtrengthened the for- 
tifications, augmenting his forces there to 6000 foot 
and 2500 horſe, which he hoped would be ſufficient 
for keeping off the attacks of the Moors. 3 

King John died in 1428, and was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt fon Edward. He - undertook an expedition 


5 5 oved very 
againſt Tangier in Barbary; but the event pr 1 
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omg: unſortunatez the Portugueſe being ſo ſhut up by the 
__—— Moors, that they were obliged to offer Ceuta back 
again, in order to obtain leave to return to Portugal. 
The king's ſon, Don Ferdinand, was left as a hoſtage 
for the delivery of Ceuta; but was, with the utmoſt 
cruelty and injuſtice, left in the hands of the infidels, 
by the king and council of Portugal, who conſtantly 
refuſed to deliver up the place. Many preparations 
indeed were made for recovering the prince by force; 
hut before any thing could be accompliſhed the 
king died in 1430, which put an end to all theſe de- 
„ ſigus. | : 5 | 
pate to 51 he war with Barbary continued at intervals, but 
Nh ich little ſucceſs on the part of the Portugueſe; and 
. 6 till the year 1497, there is no event of any conſequence 
recorded in the hiſtory of Portugal. This year was 
remarkable for the diſcovery of the paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. The enterpri- 
ſing ſpirit of the Portugueſe had prompted them to 


good fortune to double the Cape of Good Hope, be- 


performed his voyage in two years, but with a great 
loſs of men; for out of 148 perſons whom he took out 
with him, only 55 returned. The king received him 
with all poſſible teſtimonies of reſpect and kindneſs ; 
created him egunt of Videgutira; and not only decla- 
red him admiral of the Indies, but made that office 
hereditary in his family. This diſcovery tended great- 
ly toenrich the kingdom; but at the ſame time it pro- 
ved detrimental, by inducing the moſt bold and enter- 
prizing adventurers to leave their country for the In- 


nes de· duction of foreign luxuries alſo proved detrimental by 
nental to . | | 
ing. corrupting the manners of the people, and produ- 
n, * Cing an effeminacy unknown before. 
on the weſtern coaſts of Africa, of which there were 
now a great number, contributed alſo to produce the 
fame effect. However, the king had the honour of 
beginning a correſpondence with the emperor of Abyſ- 
linia, and of gaining ſome advantages over the Moors 
in Barbary: but neither of theſe turned out to be of 
any ſervice to the kingdom; for jealouſy, envy, ra- 
pine, and every kind of vice, had diffuſed itſelf thro” the 
whole nation, infomuch that the Portvgueſe could 
neither be unanimous among themſelves, nor behave 
wich propriety to any other nation. | 
In September 1522, king Emanuel died of an epi- 


was the introduction of the inquiſition into his domi— 
ions. This happened in the year 1525, or, as ſome 
'Y, 1.1535. A famine happening to ceaſe in a ſhort 
ume after it was introduced, the prieſis perſuaded the 
ignorant multitude that it was a bleſſing from heaven 


owever, It was not Jong before the bulk of the 

00 perceived what kind of a bleſſing the inquiſi- 

ition was: but their diſcernment came too late; for 

TON tins the inquiſitors had acquired ſuch power, 

3 equally dangerous and ineffectual to at- 
bt diſcloſing any of their myſteries. | 

a the mean time the Mohammedans, provoked at 


1 : . . 
1 0 depredations and arbitary behaviour of 
0 4 1 
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undertake voyages along the coaſt of Africa for a con- 
ſiderable time before; but none of the voyagers had the 


fore Vaſco de Gama, in the year abovementioned. He 


1 dies, whence very few of them returned. The intro- 


The ſettlements . 


Cemicai fever, and was ſucceeded by his ſon John III. 
the moſt remarkable tranſaRion of this prince's reign | 


account of the erecting ſuch an holy tribunal. 
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the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies, reſolved to drive Portugal. 


them all out at once. This ſcheme had been propoſed © 
by Campſon ſultan of the Mamalukes in Egypt, but _ 2? 
his affairs not allowing him to put it in execution, empts to 
Solyman II. emperor of the Turks reſolved to take qrive the 
up the quarrel againſt the Portogueſe ; and accord- Portugueſe 


ingly ſent orders to the baſhaw of Egypt to employ bon their 


his whole ſtrength againſt the Chriſtians in the 6 
Indies. 
ſailed out from the Red Sea with a greater naval force 

than ever the Mohammedans had employed before; 
having 4000 Janiffaries, and 16,000 other land troops 

on board. Yet, by the covrage and conduQ of 

the Portugueſe officers and ſoldiers, all this mighty 
armament was defeated, and their Eaſt India pol- 
ſeſſions ſaved from the danger which threatened them. 

In Africa likewiſe the king of Fez was baffled before 

the town of Safi, and freſh quarrels breaking out 
among the princes gave great relief to the Chriſtians, 

who had long been obliged to carry on a defenſive war, 

and had- more than once been on the very brink of 

ruin, For a long time indeed their ſafety had been 


derived only from the qarrels of the Moors among 


themſelves ; for ſuch was the epvy and jealouſy which 
reigned among the Portugueſe, that they could never 
unite heartly in oppoſing the common enemy, and 
therefore had their enemies united againſt them, they 
muſt certainly have been cut off. But whenever the 


_ cheriffs quarrelled with each other, one party was 


ſure to have recourſe to the Portugueſe ; who, by 
ſending them a ſmall ſupply, ſecured quiet to them- _ 
ſelves, and had the pleaſure of ſeeing their enemies 27 
deftroy one another. Toe: 
bad conſequences; for, on one hand, it kept up ren 
martial ſpirit among the Moors, and on the other it 

made them acquainted with the Portugueſe diſcipline; 

ſo that after every ſhort interval of repoſe they not on- 

ly found them as much enemies as before, but much 

more formidable than ever. The conſequence of all 

was, that king John began to apprehend that the 
conqueſt of Barbary was impoſſible, and therefore be- 

gan to limit his deſires to the keeping of thoſe few 
fortreſſes which he had already; which, though a 
neceſſary and prudent meaſure, diſpleaſed the gene- 

rality of his ſubjects. Fo | 

| King John exerted himſelf much in the ſettlement 

of Brazil in South America, which he brought into 

a very good ſtate, cauſed ſeveral ſtrong towns to be 
erected there, and took all poſſible methods to en- 
courage the converſion of the natives to Chriſtianity, 

He alſo made many regulations for the welfare and 


happineſs of his ſubjects. The diſputes of the nobility 


about precedency were frequently attended with very 
diſagreeable conſequences, which made the king re- 
ſolve once for all to ſettle them by eſtabliſhed rules, 
and the rules cftabliſhed by him on this occaſion have 


ſubſiſted ever fince, and in a great meaſure prevent 


theſe altercations. He had other great deſigns in his 
mind, particularly with regard to the reformation, * 
which he had puſhed very far with reſpect to religious 
perſons of both ſexes; but, on a cloſe examination 
of his affairs, he found his ſubjeQs in general to have 
been ſo much injured by his leaving their concerns to 
the inſpection of his council, that he was thrown by 
the grief of it into a kind of apoplexy, from which he 
36 E never 


Solyman at» 


The' baſhaw, ino bedtence to theſe orders, but in vain, 


Yet in the end even this had Bad ſtate d- 


—— — 


Prepoſte- 
rous educa- 5. : 2 
tion of the Prielts his preceptors. By means of thoſe inſt ructors 


young king the King's education was totally marred. His gover- 
dehaſtian. nor aſſiduouſly inculcated upon him that the chief vir- 


Undertakes 


another, in oF k . 
ſpite of thee xpedition ſerved only to inflame him more with de- 


„mon- ſire for another; ſo that from the time he returned, 
{trance of he ſeemed to think on nothing elſe. He was highly 
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and he was ſucceeded by his ſon Don Sebaſtian III. 
an infant of three years of age. | 


Aſter the death of King Joha, the adminiſtration re- 
mained in the hands of the queen, grandmother to 


Sebaſtian, who behaved with great prudence and cir-_ 


cumſpection. The Moors, however, ſuppoſing that 
under a minority they might be able to diſpoſſeſs the 
Chriſtians of ſuch places as they held in Barbary, laid 
cloſe ſiege to Maſagnan. But the queen-regent ſent 
ſuch ſpeedy ſuccours, and promiſcd ſuch rewards to 
thoſe who diltinguiſhed themſelves, that the Moors, 
though they brought 80,000 men into the field, were 


obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. This was at firſt 


magnified as a high inſtance of the queen's capacity 

and wiſdom ; but in a ſhort time the natural averfion 
which the Portugueſe had to the government of wo- 

men, together with the prejudice they had againſt 

her country, as being a Caſtilian, appeared fo plainly, 

and gave her ſo much uneaſineſs, that of her own 
accord ſhe reſigned her authority into the hands of 
cardinal Don Henry the king's brother. By him 

22 Don Alexius de Meneſes was appointed the king's 
governor, and Gonſales de Gomera with two other 


tue of a king was courage; that danger was never to 
be avoided, but always ſurmounted, let the occaſion. 
be what it would. His other tutors, inſtead of in- 
ſtructing him in the true religion, only inſpired him 
with an abhorrence of profelted infidels: the conſe - 
quence of all which was, that he became raſh, incon- 
ſiderate, and obſtinate; all which qualities conſpired 
to draw upon him the cataſtrophe which ruined both 
him and the kingdom. | | 
After the king was grown up to man's eſtate, his 


delire was to diltinguiſh himſelf againſt the infidels. 
He himſelf choſe an expedition to the Eaſt Indies; 


but the prime miniſter Alcogova, who did not chooſe to 
i. attend his monarch to ſuch a diſtance, ſubſtituted 


He under- Africa in its ſtead, This expedition the king entered 


cakes an cx into in the molt inconfiderate and abſurd manner. 
pedition in 


He ficſt fent over Don Antonio prior of Crato, with 

ſome hundreds of ſoldiers ; carried his principal cour- 
ticrs over with him from a hunting match, and with- 
out cquipages z he then ſent for the duke of Aveyro, 
with fuch troops as he could collect on the ſhort warn- 
ing he had got; and when all theſe were aſſembled, 
the king ſpent his time in hunting, and flight excur- 
ſions againſt the enemy, without doing any thing of 
conf. quence, except expoſing his perſon upon all oc- 
caſions. At length he returned to Portugal in ſuch 
tempeftuous weather, that his ſubjeQs had given him 
op for loſt; when they were agreeably ſurpriſed by 
his unexpected arrival in the river of Liſbon, which they 

24 celeFrated with the greateſt rejoicings. 

Phe Intle ſaceeſs which attended the king in this 


delighted allo with an accident which at this time 
fürniſned him with a pretence for war, though of that 
„e stood in no great need. Muley Hamet, king of 
„ez and Morocco, had been diſpoſſeſſed of his domi- 
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Portugal. never recovered. His death happened in June 1557; 


give him an account of the ftate of affairs in that 


but without any effect. The queen dowager and car- 


nobles. Many of theſe, however, ſent very free remon- 


; 
proceeded to Cadiz; where he was magnificently 


PORN 

nions by his uncle Muley Moloch. At the beginn 

of 3 Don Sebaſtian had offered him Tapes, — 
in Africa, which offer was rejected with contempt ; 
but now being a fugitive, and having in vain applied 
for aſſiſtance to Philip of Spain, Muley Hamet ap- 
plied to the king of Portugal; and, that he might 
the more eaſily ſucceed, cauſed the fortreſs of Axzila, 
which his father had recovered, to be reſtored to the 
Portugueſe, The king was in a rapture at this 
event, and fancied that his glory would exceed that of 
all his predeceſſors. He was adviſed againſt this ex. 
pedition, however, by all his friends, King Philip of 
Spain having dane every thing to diſſuade him from it 
in a perſonal conference, ſent Franeiſeo Aldana, an 
old and experienced officer, to Moroceo; and at his re. 
turn ordered him to attend Don Sebaſtian, in order to 


country. This he performed with the greateſt fidelity, 


dinal united in their endeavours to divert him from this 
unfortunate enterpriſe ; but he treated them both with 
ſo little reſpect, that his grandmother broke her heart, 
and the cardinal, to ſhew his diſtaſte to the meaſure, 
retired to Evora without coming either to court or 
council ; which example was followed by many of the 


ſtrances to the king on the impropriety of his conduQ; 
and king Philip ſent to him the duke de Medina 
Celi, once more to lay before him the reaſons why 
he thought his ſcheme impraRicable, and to put him 
in mind that he had no hand in puſhing him upon his 
deſtruction, or of concealing from him the dangers 
into which he ſeemed determined to plunge himſelf and 
his ſubjects. Laſtly, he received a letter on the ſub · 
ject from Muley Moloch himſelf, wherein that prince 
explained to him his own right to the crown of Fez, 
and ſhewed that he had only diſpoſſeſſed a tyrant and 
a murderer, who had therefore no right to his friend- 
ſhip or aſſiſtance. He next aſſured him that he had 
no reaſon to fear either the power or neighbourhood 
of the Portugueſe; as a proof of which, and as a 
mark of his eſteem, he was content to make him a 
preſent of ten miles of arable ground round each of 
the fartreſſes he poſſeſſed in Africa, and which indeed 
were no more than four, viz. Tangier, Ceuta, Mata- | 
gan, and Arzila. At the ſame time he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to king Philip of Spain, with whom he was on 
good terms, defiring him to interpoſe with his nephew 
Sebaſtian, that things might be yet adjuſted without 
the effufion of human blood. But the king of Por: 3 
tugal was deaf to all ſalutary advice; and therefore . 
paid no regard to this letter, nor to the remonſtrances , b 
of his uncle. On the 24th of June 1577, therefore, ble 
ſet ſail from the bar of Liſbon with a fleet of 50 {hips 
and five gallies, twelve pieces of cannon, and 8 
ports and tenders, making up near 1000 fail. His 
troops conſiſted of gooo Portugueſe foot; 3000 Ger- 
mans; 700 Italians commanded by Sir V'homa3 
Stukeley, an Engliſh exile, but remarkably Sed 
2000 Caſtilians and 300 volunters, commanded by Por 
Chriſtopher, de Tuvara maſter of the horſe, a my 
courage, but without either conduct or 8 2 
He touched firſt at Lagos bay in the king wa * 
Algarve, where he remained for four days: thenc 


fealle 


— 
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ted for a week by the duke de Medina Sidonia, who 
took the opportunity once more, by order of Philip, 


of diſſuading him from re further in perſon. 


But this exhortation proved as fruitleſs as the reſt; 
and the king having ſailed with a ſtrong detachment 
for Tangier, ordered Don Diego de Souza, his com- 


mander in chief, to follow with the remaining part of 


the army. 4 | ; a 
The troops landed on the coaſt of Africa without 


any bad acccident, and joined at Arzila, Here the 
king was met by the cheriff Muley Hamet, on whoſe 
account he had undertaken the war, who delivered him 
his ſon Muley, a boy of 12 years of age, as a hoſtage, 
and brought a reinforcement of 300 Moors. The boy 
was ſent to Maſagan under a ſtrong guard; but the fa- 
ther remained in the Portugueſe camp. Here it was 


reſolved in a council of war to reduce the town of La- 


rache, but it was diſputed whether the troops ſhould 
procced thither by land or ſea. Don Sebaftian, who 
eſpouſed the former opinion, finding himſelf oppoſed by 
Muley Hamet, gave him ſuch a rude anſwer, that he 
left his preſence in diſcontent ; after which the king's 
opinion prevailed, and the army began its march on the 


29th of July. As they proceeded, the king received a 


letter from the- duke of Alba, requeſting him to at- 
tempt nothing beyond the taking of the town of 
Larache. Along with this letter was ſent an helmet 
which had been worn by Charles V. 


26 
bugens On the other band Moley Moloch, having intelli- 
nd diſgo- 
nion of the 
mies. „ ' 
| horſeback, with 40,000 foot and 60,000 horſe. He 


gence of this formidable invaſion, took the field, tho? 
at that time ſo ill of a fever that he could not fit on 


conducted every thing, notwithſtanding his diſtreſſed 
ſituation, with the greateſt prudence. Finding ſome 
reaſon to ſuſpect that part of his army were deſirous of 
going over to his rival; he proclaimed that ſuch as 1n- 
clined to join their old mafter were at liberty to do it. 
This at once put a ſtop to the defection, and only a 


very few made uſe of the liberty which was granted 


them. Standing in doubt likewiſe of the fidelity of a 
body of 3000 horſe, he ſent them to reconnoitre the 
enemy, by which act of confidence he ſecured them. 
Still, however, he feared that his officers might be 
corrupted by the Portugueſe gold ; for which reaſon 
he changed the diſpoſition of his army entirely, ſo 


that none of his officers commanded the corps to which 


they had been accuſtomed z and therefore, having 
0 men to deal with, had none whom they could 
trult, | 
Having taken theſe precautions, he advanced againſt 
the Portugueſe army with ſuch celerity, that he came 
in ſight of them on the 3d of Auguſt. On this Don 
Sebaſtian called a council of war ; in which many who 
out of complaiſance had given their opinions for this 
march, were now for returning. They were ſeparated 
from the enemy by a river, and the Moors were 
malters of the ford, ſo that it was impoſlible to force 
them Immediately in their poſts ; neither was it prac- 
ticable for them to wait for a more favourable oppor- 
unity, becauſe they had no proviſions. The foreign 
emcere, on the contrary, were of opinion that fighting 
as now become neceſſary, and a retreat dangerous. This, 
2 was violently oppoſed by the cheriff, who ſaw 
pamnly that they ran a great riſk of being defeated and 
" loling all, while at the ſame time they were not 
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certain of gaining any thing of conſequence though Portugal. 


from bis horſe. 
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they :hould be victorious: whereas, if they drew down 
towards the ſea, they might entrench themſelves II 
they were relieved by their fleet; during which in- 
terval if Muley Moloch ſhould die, he looked upon it 
as certain that a great part of the army would deſert 
to him, which would render him maſter not only of 
the kingdom, but of the fate of the Chriſtians alſo. 
When he found that the king was bent on fighting, 
he only requeſted that the engagement might be de- 
layed till 4 o'clock in the afternoon, that, in cafe of 


a defeat, they might have ſome, chance of eſcaping : 
but even in this he could not prevail; for the king 


having diſpoſed of every thing for a battle the rext 
day, was impatient to begin the onſet as ſoon ss it 
was light. 

Ia the mean time Muley Moloch was fo ſenſible of 
the advantages of his ſituation, that he was inclined 


to take the whole Portugueſe army priſoners; but find- 


ing his diſeaſe increaſe, ſo that he had no hopes of re- 


covery, he came to a reſolution to fight, that his an-. 


tagoniſt might not avail himſelf of his death. The 
diſpoſition of the Chriſtian army was very regular and 


correct, through the care of ſome old officers in Don 


Sebaſtian's ſervice : the infantry were diſpoſed in three 
lines; the battalion of volunteers made the vanguard; 


the Germans commanded by colonel Amberg, and the 


Italians by Sir Thomas Stukeley, were on the right; 
the Caſtilian battalions on the left; the Portugueſe in 
the centre and rear; the cavalry, confilting of about 


1500 men, partly on the right under the command of 


the duke PAvegro, to whom the cheriff joined him- 
ſelf with his horſe: on the left was the royal ſtandard, 
with the reſt of the cavalry, under the command of the 
duke of Barcelos eldeſt fon to the duke of Braganza, 
Don Antonio prior of Crato, and ſeveral other perſons 


of great rank. The king took poſt at firſt with the vo- 


lunteers. Muley Moloch diſpoſed alſo his troops in 
three lines: the firſt conſiſted of the Andaluſian Moors, 
commanded by three officers who had dittinguiſhed 


- themſelves in the wars of Granada ; the ſecond of re- 


negadoes; and the third of the natives of Africa. 


They moved in a half moon, with 10,000 horſe on 


each wing, and the reſt in the rear, with orders to 
extend themſelves in ſuch a manner as to encompals 
the Chriſtian army. Muley Moloch, though extreme- 
ly weak, was taken out of his litter, and ſet, on horſe- 
back, that he might ſee how his commands had been 
obeyed; and being perfectly ſatisfied with the fitua- 
tion of his troops, he directed the ſignal of battle to 
be * The Chriſtians advanced with the greateſt 


reſolution; broke the firſt line of the Mooriſh infantry, 1 
and diſordered the ſecond. On this Muley Moloch m 
drew his ſword, and would have advanced to encou- ly deſtroy- 


27 
e Por- 


gueſe ar- 
y entire- 


rage his troops, but that his guards prevented him; on ed. 


which his emotion of mind was ſo great, that he fell 
One of his guards caught him in his 
arms, and conveyed him to his litter; where he imme- 
diately expired, having only time to lay bis finger on 
his lips by way of enjoining them to conceal his death. 
But by this time the Mooriſh cavalry had wheeled 
quite round, and attacked the ChAftian army in the 
rear: upon which the* cavalry in the left wing made 
ſuch a vigorous effort that they broke the Portugueſe 


on the right; and at this time the cheriff, in paſſing a 


rivulet 
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rivulet was drowned. In this emergency, the Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Caſtilians, did wonders; but the 
Portugueſe, according to their own hiſtorians, beha- 
ved indifferently. Attacked on all ſides, however, 
they were unable to refilt ; and the whole army, ex- 
cept about 50 men, were killed or taken priſoners. 
The fate of the king is variouſly related. According 
to ſome, he had two horſes killed under him, and then 
mounted a third. His braveſt officers were killed in 
his defence; after which the Moors ſurrounding him, 
ſeized his perſon, {tripped him of his ſword and arms, 
and fecured him. They immediately began to quar- 
rel about whoſe priſoner he was; upon which one of 
the generals rode in among them, crying, © What, 
you dogs, when God has given you fo glorious a vic- 
tory, would you cut one anothers throats about a pri- 
toner ?” at the ſame diſcharging a blow at Sebaſtian, 
he brought him to the ground, when the reſt of the 
Moors ſoon diſpatched him. Others affirm, that one 
Lewis de Brito meeting the king with his ſtandard 
wrapped round him, Sebaftian cried out, „Hold it 
faſt, let us die upon it!“ upon which charging the 
Moors, he was ſeized, reſcued by Brito, who was him- 
ſelf taken with the ſtandard, and carried to Fez. He 
a{irmed, that after he was taken, he ſaw the king at 
a diſtance, and unpurſued. Don Lewis de Lima 
met him afterwards making towards the river, aud 
this is the laſt account we have of his being ſeen 
alive. „ . | | 

Muley Hamet, the brother of Muley Moloch, was 
proclaimed king by the Moors immediately after the 
battle. Next day, having ordered all the priſoners to 
be brought before him, the new ſovereign gave orders 
to {earch for the body of Don Sebaſtian. The king's 
valet-de-chambre brought back a body, which he ſaid 
was that of his maſter, but ſo disfigured with wounds, 
that it could not well be known; ſo that notwith- 
ſanding the mott diligent ſearch, this monarch's death 
could never be properly authenticated. This body, 
however, was preſerved by Muley Hamet, who deli- 
vered it up as the body of Don Sebaſtian, to king Phi- 
lip of Spain. By him it was ſent to Ceuta, from 
whence it was tranſported to Portugal, and buried a- 


Wong his anceſtors in the monaſtery at Belem, with all 
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peultvle folemnity. | _ 

By chis terrible diſaſter, the kingdom of Portugal, 
from being the moſt eminent, ſunk at once, into the 
lowett rank of the European ſtates. All the young 
nobility were cut off, or carricd into flavery : the 
»:nzdom was exhauſted of men, money, and reputa- 
ion; ſo that Dou Henry, who affumed the govern- 
rant after the death of his brother Don Sebaſtian, 
:ound himſelf in a very diſagreeable ſituation. The 
tranſactions of his reign were quite trifling and unim— 
portant; but after his death a great revolution took 
plece. The crown of Portugal was claimed by three 


different competitors ; viz. the prince of Parma, the 


duchefs of Braganza, and king Philip of Spain. What- 


ever might have been the merits of their reſpective 
claime, the power of Philip quickly decided the con— 
telt in Lis favour. He found his ſchemes facilitated by 
the treachery of the regents, who took the molt ſcan- 
dalous methods of putting the kingdom into his hands, 

Juder pretence of inſpecting the magazines, they tock 
Ot ſome of the powder, and mixed the reſt: with 
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nors, and placed on the throne Don Antonio prior of 


together with the garriſons in Barbary, the ſettle- 


kept on the ſame footing: that the poſt of firſt preſi- 


feitures ſhould not be united to the domain, but go 


ſide as much as poſſible, he ſhould not take the houſcs 


POO. 
ſand: they appointed an agent to go to France for Por f 
ſuccours, from whence they knew that they could not 
arrive in time; they diſſolved the ſtates as ſoon ag 
they diſcovered that they were bent on maintaining 
the freedom of the nation; and, under a ſhow of con. 
fidence, ſent off to diſtant places ſuch of the nobility 
as. they lulpeGed.- il is no e 41 | | 

King Philip, finding every thing in his favour, 
commanded the duke of Alva to invade Portugal, at 
the head of 20,000 men. The people, perceiving. 
that they were betrayed, exclaimed againſt the gover- 


Crato.. But his forces being inexperienced, and he 
himſelf behaving in a very improper manner, he was 
quickly defeated by the duke of Alva, and forced to 
fly out of the kingdom, which he effected with great 
difficulty. On his flight the whole kingdom ſubmitted; 


ments on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, of Brazil, and 
in the Eaſt Indies. All the Madeiras, however, ex- 
cept the iſle of St Michael, held out for Don An- 
tonio until they were reduced, and the French navy, 
who came to their aſſiſtance, entirely defeated and de- 
ſtroyed. 


4 


Philip made his entry into Liſbon as ſoon as the Ten, 
kingdom was totally reduced, and endeavoured to con- granted by 
ciliate the affections of the people by confirming the bim vY | 
terms which he had before offered to the flates.;.q, : 

Theſe terms were, that he would take a ſolemn oath . 
to maintain the privileges and liberties of the people: 
that the ſtates ſhould be aſſembled within the realm, 
and nothing propoſed in any other ſtates that related 
to Portugal: that the viceroy or chief governor ſhould 
be a native, unleſs the king ſhould give that charge to. 
one of the royal family : that the houſehold ſhould be 


dent, and of all offices, civil, military, and judicial, 
ſhould be filled with Portugueſe ; all dignities in the 
church, and in the orders of knighthood confined to 
the ſame ; the commerce of Ethiopia, Africa, and the | 
Indies, reſerved alſo to them, and to be carried on only 
by their merchants and veſſels; that he would remit 
all impoſts on eccleſiaſtical. revenues: that he would 
make no grant of any city, town, or juriſdiction royal, 
to any but Portugueſe: that eſtates reſulting from for- 


to the relations of the laſt poſſeſſor, or be given to. 
other Portugueſe for recompence of ſervices : that 
when the king came to Portugal, where he ſhould re- 


of private perſons for his officers lodging, but keep to. 
the cuſtom of Portugal: that wherever his majelly re- 
ſided, he ſhould have an eccleſiaſtic, a treaſurer, a 
chancellor, two maſters of requeſts, with under offi- 
cers, all of them Portugueſe, who ſhould 1 
every thing relating to the kingdom: that Portuga | 
ſhould ever continue a diſtinct kingdom, and its reve- 
nue be conſumed within itſelf ; that all matters of jo. 
ſtice ſhould be decided within the realm: that the. 
Portugueſe ſhould be admitted to charges in the houſe- 
holds of the king and queen of Spain : that all . 
on che frontiers ſhould be taken away: aud Iall'y, 


| 475 . f to redeem pri- 
that Philip ſhould give 300,000 ducats to es which 


on the 
8 people. 
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portugal. people. All theſe conditions, formerly offered and re- 


jected by the Portugueſe, the king now confirmed: 
but whereas the duke of Oſſuna, by way of ſecurity 
for theſe conditions, had promiſed them a law, that if 
the king did not adhere to them, the ſtates ſhould be 
freed from their obedience, and might defend their 
right by the ſword, without incurring the reproach of 
perjury, Or the guilt of treaſon; this he abſolutely re- 
fuled to ratify. | | 
All theſe conceſſions, however, did not anſwer the 
purpoſe ; nay, though Philip was to the Jait degree 
laviſh of hondurs and employments, the Portugueſe 
were {ill diſſatisfied. This had alſo an effect which 
was not forefeen : it weakened the power, and abſorb— 
ed the revenues, of the crown; and, by putting it out 
of the power of any of his ſucceſſors to be liberal in the 
lame proportion, it raiſed only a ſhort-lived gratitude 
in a few, and left a number of malcontents, to which 
time was continually adding. per 
Thus Philip, with all his policy, and endeavours to 
pleaſe, found his new ſubjects fill more and more dif- 
ouſted with his government, eſpecially when they 
found their king treating with the utmoſt ſeverity all 
thoſe who had ſupported Don Antonio. The exiled 
prince, however, ſtill ſtyled himſelf &ing of Portugal. 
A: firſt he retired to France, and there demanded tuc- 


{forb:d cours for the recovery of his dominions, Here he found 


ſv much countenance, that with a fleet of near 60 ſail, 
and a good body of troops on board, he made an at- 
tempt upon the Terceras, where his fleet was beat by 
the Spaniards; and a great number of priſoners being 
_ taken, all the 'officers and gentlemen were beheaded, 
and a great number of meaner people hanged. Dan 
Antonio, notwithſtanding, kept poſſeſſion of ſome 
places, coined money, and did many other acts of re- 
gal power; but was at length conſtrained to retire; 
and it was with ſome difficulty that, he did this, and 
returned into France. He paſſed from thence into 
England, where he was well received; and many ft- 
ted out privateers to cruiſe againſt the Spaniards under 
ls commiſſion, But after king Philip had ruined the 
naval power of Portugal as well as Spain, by equip— 


ping the armada, Queen Eliſabeth made no difficul- 


ty of owning and athlting Don Antonio, and even 
of ſending Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake 
with a {trong fleet and a great army to reſtore him. Up- 
on this occalion Don Antonio ſent bis fon Don Chri- 
lopher a hoſtage to Muley Hamet king of Fez and 
Morocco, who was to lend him 200,000 ducats. But 
king Philip prevented this by ſurrendering Arzila: and 
this diſappointment, the unſeaſonable enterpriſe upon 
Corunna, and the diſputes that aroſe between Norris 
end Drake, rendered that expedition abortive; ſo that, 
except carrying the plague into England, it was at- 
tended with no conſequences worthy of notice. He 
remained ſome time after in England: but finding 
bimſelf little regarded, he withdrew once more into 
France, where he fell into great poverty and diſtreſs ; 
a at lenpth dying in the 64th year of his age, his 
% was buried in the church of the nuns of Ave 
e124, With an inſcription on his tomb, in which he 


i! iyled king, He left ſeveral children behind him, 


wh. 5 5 5 
on account of his being a knight of Malta, and » 


1 o - . — a 
wing made a vow-of virginity at his entrance into 
order, were looked upon as illegitimate. He pre- 


Don Henry: thot finding his life ſought, and being 


ſerved, even to the day of his death, a great intereſt in Portug . 


Portugal; and had drawn from thence, in the courſe 
of his life, immenſe ſums of money; which had been 
ſquandered in many fruitleſs negotiations, and attempts 
to diſturb the poſſeſſions of king Philip in almolt all 
parts of his dominions, and particularly in the Indies, 
where the Portugueſe were rather more averſe to the 
Caſtilian yoke, or at leaſt teſtified their averſion more 


_ openly, than in Europe. | „ 


But Don Antonio was not the only pretender to lwpoſtors 


the crown of Portugal: for the people, partly thro? YE 


the love of their prince, and partly from their hatred Scbaſtian. 


to the Caſtilians, were continually feeding themſelves : 


with the hopes that Don Sebaſtian would appear and 
deliver them; and in this reſpe& ſuch a ſpirit of cre- 
dulity reigned, that it was ſaid preverbially, they would 
have taken a negro for Don Sebaſtian. This humour 
put the fon ofa tyler at Alcobaza, who had led a pro- 
fligate life, and at length turned hermit, to give himſelf 
out for that prince; and having with him two com- 
panions, one of them ſtyled himſelf Don Chriſtopher de 
Tavora, and the other the bi/hop of Guarda, they began 
to collect money, and were in a fair way of - creating 
much diſturbance, if the cardinal arch- duke had not 
cauſed him to be apprehended ; and after leading him 
ignominioufly through the ſtreets of Liſbon, he who 

took the name of Sebaſtian was ſent to the galleys for 

life, and the pretended biſhop was hanged. Not long 

after, Gonſalo Alvarez, the fon of a maſon, gave him- 

ſelf out for the ſame king, and having promiſed mar- 

riage to the daughter of Pedro Alonlo, a rich yeo- 

man, whom he created earl of Torres Novas, he al- 

ſembled a body of about 800 men, and ſome blood 

was ſpilt before he was apprehended: at length, being 

clearly proved to be an impoſtor, himſelf and his in- 

tended father-in-law were publicly hanged and quar- 

tered at Liſbon ;3 which, inſtead of extinguithipg this: 

humour, farther increaſed it. = 

There was, however, a perſon who appeared, about-Account of: 

20 years after the fatal defeat of Sebaſtian, at Venice, a remarh- 
who created much more trouble. He aſſumed the name ble dne. 

of Don Sebaſtian, and gave. a very d'iſtinct account of 

the manner in which he had paſſed his time from that 

defeat. He affirmed, that he had preſcrved his life 4 


and liberty by hiding himſelf amongſt the ſlain: that, 


after wandering in diſguiſe for ſome time in Africn, 
be returned with two of his friends into the king- 
dom of Algarve: that he gave notice of this to the king 


unwilling to diſturb the peace of the king dom, he re- 
turned again among the Moors, and paſlcd freely from 
one place to another in Barbary, in the habit of a pe- 
nitent: that after this he became a hermit in Sicily; 
but at length reſolved to go to Rome, and dilcover ; 
himfelf to the pope. On the road he was robbed by 
his domeſtics, and came almoſt naked to Venice, where 
he was known, and acknowledged by ſome Portuguete. 
Complaint being made to the fenate, he wes obl ged 
to retire to Padua. But the governor of that eity or- 
dering him allo to depart, henot knowing what to doy- 
returned again to Venice; where, at the requeit of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, who charged him not only with 
being an impoſtor, but alſo with many black and atro- 
cious crimes, he wes feized, and thrown into priſon, He 
underwent 28 examinations before a committee of ND 
| a N 


* 


Portugal. 


3 
and impartial perſons; in which he not only acquitted 
himſelf clearly of all the crimes that had been laid to bis 


charge, but entered alfo into ſo minute a detail of the 
tranſaQions that had paſſed between himſelf and the 


republic, that the commiſſioners were perfectly aſto- 


niſhed, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to declare him an im- 
poſtor; moved more eſpecially by the firmneſs of his 
behaviour, his ſingular modeſty, the ſobriety of his life, 


his exemplary piety, and his admirable patience under 


his afflictions. The noiſe of this was diffuſed through- 
out Europe, and the enemies of Spain endeavoured 
every where to give it credit. | 

The ſtate, however, refuſed to diſcuſs the great point, 
whether he was or was not an impoſtor, unleſs they 


were requeſted ſo to do by ſome prince or ſtate in alli- 


ance with them. Upon this the prince of Orange ſent 


Don Chriſtopher, the ſon of the late Don Antonio, to 


make that demand; and at his requeſt an examination 


Was made with great ſolemnity : but no decifion fol- 
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lowed; only the ſenate ſet him at liberty, and ordered 


him to depart their dominions in three days. He went 


therefore, by the advice of his friends, to Padua, but 
in the diſguiſe of a monk, and from thence to Florence; 
where he was arreſted by the command of the grand 
duke, who' delivered him to the viceroy of Naples. 
The count de Lemos, then in poſſeſſion of that dig- 


nity, died ſoon after, before whom he was firſt brought; 


this man aſſerted, he muſt know him to be Don Seba- 
ſtian, ſince he had been twice ſent to him from the king 
of Spain. He remained priſoner ſeveral years in the 
caſtle del Ovo, where he endured incredible hardſhips. 
At length he was brought out, led with infamy thro? 
the ſtreets of the city, and declared to be an impoltor, 
who aſſumed the name of Sebaſtian : at which words, 
when proclaimed before him, he ſaid gravely, And fo I 
an, In the fame proclamation it was affirmed, that he 
was in truth a Calabrian; which as ſoon as he heard, 
he ſaid, 17 7s falſe. He was next ſhipped on board a 
galley as a ſlave; then carried to St Lucar, where he 
was ſome time confined; from thence he was transfer- 
red to a callle in the heart of Caſtile, and never heard 
of more. Some perſons were executed at Liſbon for 
their endeavours to raiſe an inſurrection on his behalf: 
but it was thought ſtrange policy, or rather a ſtrange 
want of policy, in the Spaniards, to make this affair ſo 
public without proofs; and the attempt to filence this 
objection, by affirming him to be a magician, was juſt- 
ly looked upon as ridiculous. 

The adminiſtration of affairs in Portugal, during 
the reign of Philip, was certainly detrimental to the 
nation; and yet it does not appear that this flowed ſo 
much from any ill intention in that monarch, as from 
errors in judgment. His prodigious preparations for 
the invaſion of England impoveriſhed all his European 
dominions; but it abſolutely exhauſted Portugal. The 
pretenſions of Don Antonio, and the hopes of deſpoil- 
ing their Indian fleets, expoſed the Portugueſe to the 
reſentment of the Engliſh; from which the king ha- 
ving granted away all his domains, wanted power to 
defend them. Their clamours were not at all the leſs 
iond for their being in ſome meaſure without cauſe. 


Ihe king, to pacify them, borrowed money from the 


nobility upon the cuſtoms, which were the only ſure 
remedy he had ſtill left; and this was attended with 
fatal confequences, The branches, thus mortgaged, be- 


N 
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diſplay of them during his ſhort flay at Liſbon; and. 


degree into the particulars, is, in other words, to point 
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came, and continue to this hour, fixed and hereditary, Ponuy | 
fo that the merchant was oppreſſed, and the king by — 
ceived notbing. This expedient failing, a tax of three 
per cent. was impoſed, in the nature of ſhip- money, for 
the defence of the coaſts and the commerce, which for 
ſome years was properly applied; but then made a 
part of the ordinary revenue, and went into the king's 
exchequer without account. This made way for divert. 
ing other appropriated branches; as for inſtance, that 
for the repair of fortifications, the money being ſtrictly 
levied, and the works ſuffered to decay and tumble 
down; and for the maintenance of the conqueſts in A. 
frica, by which the garriſons mouldered away, and the 
places were loſt. Upon the whole, in the ſpace of 18 
years, the nation was viſibly impoveriſhed: and yet the 
government of Philip was incomparably better than 
that of his ſucceſſors; ſo that his death was juſtly re- 
gretted; and the Portugueſe were taught by experience 
to confeſs, that of bad maſters he was the beſt. 
His ſon Philip, the ſecond of Portugal and the third 
of Spain, ſat 20 years upon the throne before he made 
a viſit to Portugal, where the people put themſelves to 
a molt enormous. expence to receive him; for which 
they received little more than the compliment, that, 
before his entry into Liſbon, he knew not how great a 
king he was. He held an aſſembly of the ſtates, in 
which his ſon was ſworn ſucceſſor. Having done all 
that he wanted for himſelf, he acquired a falſe idea of 
the riches of the nation from an immoderate and fooliſh © 


having ſhown himſelf little, and done leſs, he returned 
into Spain; where he acted the part of a good king 

upon his death - bed, in deploring bitterly that he never 3, 
thought of acting it before. The reign of Philip III. _— | 
and IV. was a ſeries of worſe meaſures, and worſe for- Ameiie. 
tune: all his dominions ſuffered greatly; Portugal 
moſt of all. 'The loſs of Ormus in the Eaſt, of Brazil 
in the Weſt Indies, together with the ſhipwreck of a 
fleet ſent to eſcort that from Goa, brought the nation 
incredibly low, and encouraged the conde duke to hope 
they wight be entirely cruſhed. Theſe are the beads 
only of the tranſactions for 40 years: to enter in any 


out the breaches made by the Spaniſh miniſters on the 
conditions granted by king Philip; which, with re- 
ſpe& to them, was the original contract, and unalter- 
able conſtitution of Portugal while ſubje& to the mo- 
narchs of Caſtile; and which, notwithſtanding, they ſo 
often and ſo flagrantly violated, that one would have 
imagined they had ſtudied to provoke the wrath of hea- 
ven, and inſult the patience of men, inſtead of availing 
themſelves, as they might have done, of the riches, | 
power, and martial ſpirit of the Portugueſe people. 36 
It was the very baſis and foundation of their pen The B 
leges, that the kingdom ſhould remain ſeparate and aſs 0 
dependent, and conſequently that Liſbon ſhould con- Spal 
tinue as much its capital as ever, the ſeveral ſupreme nine 
councils and courts refiding ; ſo that the natives of this WM 
realm might not be obliged to travel in ſearch of ju- 
ſtice. So little, or at leaſt ſo ſhort a time was this od 
ſerved, that neither promotion nor juſtice was to e 
obtained without journeys, and Madrid was not wor. 
the capital of Caſtile than of Portugal. The Yor 
aſſembly of eſtates was to be held frequently, and tney 


were held thrice in the ſpace of 60 e and . 


3 


ee within the firſt three. The king was to reſide 
— A this realm, as often and as long as palable; in com- 
pliance with which, Philip I. was there but once, Phi- 
lip II. but four months, and Philip III. was never 
there at all. The houſehold eſtabliſhment was ſup- 
reſſed through all their reigns. The viceroy was to 
be a native of Portugal, or a prince or princeſs of the 
blood; yet when any of the royal family bore the title, 
the power was in reality in the hands of a Spaniard. 
Thus, when the princeſs of Mantua was vice queen, 
the marquis de Ia Puebla was to aſſiſt in council, and 
in all diſpatches; and ſhe was to do nothing withont 
his advice. The council of Portugal, which was to be 
compoſed entirely of natives, was filled with Caſtilians, 
as the garviſons alſo were, though the contrary had 
been promiſed. The preſidents of provinces, or corre- 
gidors, were to be natives; but by keeping thoſe of- 


No city, town, or diſtrict, were to be given but to 
Portugueſe; yet the duke of Lerma bad Beja, Serpa, 
and other parts of the demeſnes of the crown, which 


None but natives were capable of offices of juſticee, in 
the revenue, in the fleet, or of any poſt civil or mili- 
tary; yet theſe were given, promiſcuouſly to foreigners, 
or fold to the higheft bidder ; not excepting the go- 


tives were fo far from having an equal chance in ſuch 
caſes, that no poſts in the preſidials were ever given to 
them, and ſcarce any in garrifons; and whenever it 
happened, in the cafe of a perſon of extraordinary me- 
rit, whoſe pretenſions could not be rejected, he was ei- 
ther removed, or not allowed to exercife his charge; 
as fell out to the marquis of Marialva and others. The 
_ lorms of proceeding, the juriſdiction, the miniſters, the 
ſecretaries, were all changed, in the council of Portu- 


at Tall to a fingle perſon, | 

By reaſon of theſe and many orther grievances too 
_ tedious to be mentioned here, the deteſtation of the 
opanmſh government became univerſal; and in 1640 a 
re#0lution took place, in. which John duke of Bra- 
, ganza was declared king, by the the title of John IV. 
50K This revolution, as being determined by the almoſt 
ur of th; anzmoves voice of the nation, was attended with very 


mz, the king of Spain able to regain his authority. Se- 
The firlt battle was fought in the year 1644, between a 


; _ dpaniſh army of nearly the ſame number. The latter 


> 
{ | 
36 
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. 1upvle Wi of his life; but after his death, which happened in 


2 65 % the war was renewed with great vigour. The 


e nierds. marquis of Marialva gained another battle at Elvas; 


end in! 1665 the fortune of the war was finally decided 


is 
in favour of the Portugueſs by. the victory of Monteſ- 


E 
b⸗ 
be 


Wards, and fince that time they have never been able 


1 any thing of moment againſt Por- 
=, 266 


"erty, they have entirely loſt their confequence in the 
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commercial reaſons, conſtantly kept their powerful Portugal. 


fices in his own hands, the king eluded this article. 


were formerly appenages of the princes of the blood. 


gal; being reduced from five to three, then two, and 


Wo /ittle effuſion of blood; neither were all the efforts of 
veral attempts indeed were made for this purpoſe. 
Portugueſe army of 6000 foot and 1190 horſe, and a 
were entirely defeated ; whieb contributed greatly to 


eftabliſh the affairs of Portugal on a firm baſis. The 
king carried on a defenſive war during the remainder 


elaros, which entirely broke the power of the Spa-- 


But though the Portugeſe had recovered their 


politic | a 
20:tical ſcale of Europe; and had not Britain, for 


P OR 


neighbours in awe, it is more than probably that the 
country would long fince have again become a pro- 
vince of Spain; of which the laſt invaſion of Portugal 
by the Spaniards affords a convineing proof. See 
Britain, no 449. | | 2B 
The air of Portugal, in the ſouthern provinces, would Air, cli- 
be exceſſive hot, if it were not refreſhed by the ſea. wate, &c. 
breezes ; but in the northern, it is much cooler, and 
the weather more ſubje& to rains. The ſpring is ex- 
tremely delightful here; and the air, in genetal, more 
temperate than in Spain. Liſbon has been much re- 
ſorted to of late by valetudinarians, and confumptive 

erſons, from Great Britain, on account of its air, 

he ſoil is very fruitful in wine, oil, Jemotis, oranges, 
pomegranates, figs, raifins, almonds, cheſuuts, and 
other fine fruits; but there is a want of corn, owing, 
it is ſaid, in a great meaſure to the negle& of agricul- 
ture. There is plenty of excellent honey here; and alſo 
of ſea and viver-fiſh, and fea-falt. The horfes in Por- 
tugal are briſk lively animals, as they are in Spain, but 


of a ſlight make: but mules being ſurer-footed, are 


more uſed for carriage and draught. By reaſon of the- 


ſcarcity of paſture, OY are not many herds of cattle 


or flocks of ſheep; antl what they have are ſmall and 
lean, though the fleſh is tolerably good: their beſt 


vernments of caſtles, cities, and provinces. The na- meat is ſaid to be that of hogs and kids. The country. | 


in many parts is mountainous: but the mountains con- 
tain all kinds of ores ; particularly of filver, copper, 
tin and iron, with a variety of gems, beautifully varie- 
gated marble, mill-ſtones, and many curious foſſils. 
Not far from Lifbon is a mine of ſalt-petre; but none 
of the meta] mines are here worked, the inhabitants 
being ſupplied with metals of all kinds from their foreign 
ſettlements. The principal rivers are the Mioho, in 
Latin Minius ; the Limia, anciently the famed Lethe; 
the Cavado; the Douro; the Guadiana, anciently 


. Anas; and the Tajo, or Fagus, which is the largett 


river in the kingdom, carrying ſome gold in its ſands, 


and falling into the ſea a little below Liſbon. There 


are ſeveral mineral ſprings in the kingdom, both hot 

and cold, which are much frequented. 1 
The only religion tolerated in Portugal is that of Religion, 

the church of Rome; yet there are many concealed 

Jews, and thoſe too even among.the nobility, bithops, 

prebends, monks, and nuns, and the very inquiſitors 

themſelves. If a Jew pretends to be a Chriftian and 

a Roman catholic, while he is really a Jew,-by going 

to maſs, confeſſion, &c. or if after being converted, or 

pretending to be converted and pardoned, he relapſes 

in Judaiſm and is diſcovered, the inquiſition Jays hold 

of him. In the firſt caſe, if they renounce Judaiſm, 

they are only condemned to ſome corporal puniſhment 

or public ſhame, and then ordered to be inſtructed in 

the Chriſtian religion. In the ſecond, they are con- 

demned to the flames without mercy. Beſides Jcws 

and heretics, who broach or maintain any doctrines 

contrary to the religion of the country, the inquiſition 

puniſhes all. ſodomites, pretenders to ſorcery and the 

black art, apoſtates, blaſphemers, perjured perſons, im- 

poſtors, and hypocrites: The burning of thoſe con- 

demned by the inquifition, is called an auto da fe, or 

& act of faith.” There are ſeveral tribunals of the in- 

quifition, one of which is at Goa in the Ealt Indies; 

but there are none in Braſil. The number of convents 

= Re in 


; Portugal. 
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Manutac- 


turcs, 


 TubjeRs in Alia, Africa, and America, 
tations in Brazil ere very valuable, yielding gold, 


Al 
Conſt tu- 
tion and 


govern- 
ment. 


1 


in Portugal is ſaid to be goo. The order of Jeſuits 


"hath been ſuppreſſed in this country, as they have been 


in others, Here is a patriarch, ſeveral archbiſhops 
and biſhops : the patriarch 1s always a cardinal, and 


of the royal family. The archbiſhops rank with mar- 


quiſſes, and the biſhops with counts. The Portugueſe 
have archbiſhops and biſhops 1n the other quarters of 
the world, as well as in Europe. The ſums raiſed by 
the popes here, by virtue of their prerogatives, are 
thought to exceed the revenues of the crown, and the 
nuncios never fail of acquiring vaſt fortunes in a ſhort 


time. Though there are two univerſities and ſeveral 


academies, yet while the papal power, and that of the 
eceleſiaſties, continues at ſuch a height, true learning 
is like to make but a ſmall progreſs. The language of 
the Portugueſe does not differ much from that of Spain: 


Latin is the ground-work of both; but the former is 


more remote from it, and harſher to the ear, than the 
latter. The Portugueſe tongue is ſpoken on all the 
coaſts of Africa and Aſia as far as China, but mixed 
with the languages of the ſeveral nations in thoſe di- 
ſtant regions. | 

With regard to manufaQures, there are very few 
in Portugal, and thoſe chiefly coarſe filks, woollen 
cloths, and ſome linen; but their foreign trade is very 


conficerable, eſpecially with England, which takes a 


great deal of their wine, ſalt, foreign commodities, 
and fruits, in return. for its woollen manufactures, 
with which the Portugueſe furniſh their colonies and 


Their plan- 


diamonds, indigo, copper, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, 
cotton, hides, gums, drugs, dying woods, &c, From 
their plantations in Africa, they bring gold and ivory, 
and ſlaves to cultivate their ſugar and tobacco planta- 
tions in Brazil. They have {till ſeveral ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Ladies, but far leſs confiderable than formerly. 
the Azores or Weſtern Iſles, Madeira and the Cape de 
Verde iſlands alſo belong to them; but a great part of 


the riches and merchandize brought from theſe diſtant 


countries becomes the property of foreigners, for the 
coods they furniſh the Portugueſe with to carry 
thither. The king's fifth of the gold brought from 
Brazil amounts commonly to about zoo, ooo l. Ster- 
ling ; ſo that the whole annual produce of gold in 
Brazil may be eſtimated at near 2,000,000 Sterling. 
Liſbon is the greateſt port in Europe next to London 


and Amſterdam. 


As to the conſtitution of Portugal, it is an abſolute 
hereditary monarchy. Both here and in Spain, there 
were anciently cortes, ſtates, or parliaments; but they 
have long fince entirely loſt their ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture. For the adminiſtration of the civil government, 
there is a council of ſtate, and ſeveral ſecretaries; for 
military affairs, a council of war ; for the finances, a 
treaſury-court ; and, for the diſtribution of juſtice, 
{ſeveral high tribunals, with others ſubordinate to them, 
in the ſeveral diftrits into which the kingdom is 
divided. The cities have their particular magiſtracy. 
The proceedings of the courts are regulated by the 


| Rbman law, the royal edicts, the canon law, and the 


pope*'s mandates. Like the Spaniards, they tranſact 
molt of their buſineſs in the mornings and evenings, 
and flcep at noon. 
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_ dees, but of different claſſes, being ſuffered to be 


ganza, the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, the coinage, the 


der the protection of Britain. 


the order of Chriſt, the badge of which is a red croſs bnige 


garves, on this fide and the other ſide the ſea of Africa; tiles - 


- occaſions a brave and warlike people. They are juſt- 


The nobility are very numerous, 


aud many of them are deſcended from natural ſons of very beautiful whilſt young, though their egwpieci0N 


P O R 
the royal family. They are divided into hi 
low. The high confifts of the dukes, 


counts, viſcounts, and barons, who' are 


gli and Portygy 
marquiſſes, — 
alſo | gran. 


covered in the king's preſence, and having the title 
of dons, with a penſion from the royal treaſury, 
to enable them the better to ſupport theirdipnity : the 
king ſtyles them 7/[uſtricus in his letters, and treats 
them as princes. A duke's ſons are alſo grandees 
and his daughters rank as marchioneſſes. The inferior 
nobility or gentry are termed Hidalgos, i. e. gentlemen: 
they cannot aſſume the title of d in, without the king's 
licence. e 41 
The revenues of the crown, fince the diſcovery of Reveius 
the Brazil mines are very conſiderable ; but the real “f the king 
amount can only be gueſſed at. Some have ſaid that 
it amounts, clear of all ſalaries and penſions, to up- 
wards of 3,000,000 Sterling: others make it a great 
deal leſs. Thus much is certain, that the cuſtoms and 
other taxes run exceſſively high. Beſides the royal 
demeſnes, the hereditary eſtates of the houſe of Bra- 


money ariſing from the ſale of indulgences granted by 
the pope, the fifth of the gold brought from Brazil, 
the farm of the Brazii diamonds, the maſterſhips of 
the orders of knighthood, and other ſources, yield 
very large ſums. The forces, notwithſtanding, of this 
nation, both by ſea and land, are very inconſiderable; 
their land-forces being the worſt militia in Europe, 
and their navy of little importance. They would be 
an eaſy conqueſt to the Spaniards if they were not un- 


f "$1.4 FP 4} 
There are ſeveral orders of knighthood here, viz, Orters of 


within a white one, and the number of the comman- mr 
deries 454. 2. The order of St James, the badge of 
which is a red ſword in the ſhape of a croſs. A great 
number of towns and commanderies belong to this or- 
der. 3. The order of Aviz, whoſe badge is a green 
croſs in form of a. lily, and the number of its com- 
manderies. 49, Though thefe three orders are re- 
ligious, yet the knights are at liberty to marry. 
4. The order of St John, which has alſo ſeveral com- 


manderies, 


The king's titles are, King of Portug 


. 44 
al and the Al King's 


Lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſts, and 
commerce, in FEihi:pia, Arabia, Perſia, India, Cc. 
The king's eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Prince of Brazil. In the 
year 1749, pope Benedict XIV. dignified the king Y 
with the title of His mot faithful majefiy. = a 
The Portugueſe are repreſented as inferior to a 
Spaniards both in perſon and genius; as extremely o 
haughty, treacherous, and crafty in their dealings; 
much given to avarice and uſury; and vindictive, ma- 
licious, and cruel, The meaner fort are laid to be ex- 
tremely addicted to thieving: notwithſtanding, it muſt 
be owned, that they have ſhown themſelves on many 


ly famed for their ſcill in navigation; and for 5 
many diſcoveries they have made, both in the Ea 

and Weſt Indies. The women here, and in 8 
countries of the ſame degree of heat, are not ſo pou 
fic as in the colder climates ; but they are ſaid to be 


8 
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onillica is ſomewhat upon the olive. Their eyes are very black 
and ſparkling, and retain their brilliancy after all their 
poſſe. other charms are gone. It is the faſhion here, at pre- 
ſent, as in molt other countries, for the ladies to ſpoil 
and disfigure their ſkins and complextons with paints 
and waſhes; but, though lively and witty, they are 
ſid to have a nice ſenſe of female honour, Both men 
and women make great uſe of ſpectacles; often not ſo 
much to aid their fight, as to denote their wiſdom and 
grarity. Their dreſs, like that of the Spaniards, ne- 
ver uſed to vary till of late, eſpecially among the men; 
but of late yeats, both men and women have given 
much into the French modes. The women, when they 
go abroad on foot, are wont to uſe long veils, which 
cover their heads, but leave their faces bare. 
 PORTUGALLICA TERNNA, earth of Portugal; 
the name of a fine aſtringent bole, dug in great plenty 
in the northern part of Portugal. | 
PORTULACA, rpuRSLANE ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies, but the two follow- 


nual or common culinary purſlane, riſes with herba- 
ceous, low, ſucculent, branchy ſtalks, fix or eight 
inches bigh, garniſhed with wedge-ſhaped, thick, ſuc- 
culent-leaves, and ſmall cloſe-ſetting flowers. - There 
tre two varieties; one with deep green leaves, the 
other with yellow leaves; both of which riſe from 
the ſame ſeed. 2. The anacampſeros, perennia]l or 


ſtalk, about ſix inches high, with oval, gibbous, ſucculent 
leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by ſmall cluſters of 
red flowers. Both theſe plants are of a ſucculent na- 
ture: the firſt is an herbaceous annual, for culinary 
_ ſes; and the ſecond a ſhrubby perennial, raiſed by 
the curious for variety. They are both exotics of a 
tender quality, of the temperature of green-houſe or 


annually from feed for ſummer uſe, and is an excel- 


winter on account of its cold moiſt nature. The plant 
being tender, muſt be raiſed either on a hot-bed, or in 
a warm border; in which laſt it will not ſucceed be- 


the hot-houſe, in pots of a dry ſoil. 

POSE, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other 
beaſt, ſtanding ſtill, with all his four feet on the 
ground. | 1 
POSITIVE, a term of relation, oppoſed to nega- 
tive, It is alſo uſed in oppoſition to relative or arbi- 
trary: thus we ſay, Beauty is no poſitive thing, but 
Leßpends on the different. taſtes of people. 
 PostTIyE Degree, in grammar, is the adjective 
in 11s ſimple ſignification, without any compariſon. 
PosrT1yE Electricity. In the Franklinian ſyſtem all 
bodies luppoſed to contain more than their natural 
Jaantity of electrie matter, are ſaid to be poſitively 
clectrißed; and thoſe from whom ſome part of their 
electricity is ſuppoſed to be taken away, are ſaid to be 
eicarified negatively. Theſe two eleAricities being firſt 
produced, one from glaſs, the other from amber or ro- 
A er was called vitreous, the latter re/inous 
ectricity. 

POSSE COMITATUS, in law, ſignifies the power 


y , 
Ee county, or the aid and aſſiſtance of all the 
o 2 
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knights, gentlemen, yeomen, labourers, ſervants, ap- Poſſeſfon 


ing are the moſt remarkable. 1. The oleracea, an- 


ſnrubby cape purſlane, riſes with a ſhrubby branchy 


tove-plants. The common culinary purſlane is raiſed 


lent ingredient in ſummer ſalads, but improper for 


tore April or May. The ſhrubby ſort muſt be kept in 


Py 


prentices, &e. and all others within the county that 
are above the age of 15, except women, eccl:{a- 
{tical perſons, and ſuch as are decrepit and infirm, 


| 


Poft. 


This poſſe comitatus is to be raiſed where a riot is 7 


committed, a poſſeſſion kept upon a forcible entry, or 
any force of reſcue uſed contrary to the king's writ, 
or in oppoſition to the execution of juſtice ; and it is 
the duty of all ſheriffs to aſſiſt juſtices of the peace in 
the ſuppreſſion of riots, &c. and to raiſe the poſſe co- 


mitatus, or to charge any number of men for that pur- 


oſe. . | 
POSSESSION, in law, is either aQual, where a 
perſon actually enters into lands or tenements deſcend- 
ed or conveyed to him; or where lands are deſcended 
to a perſon, and he has not yet entered into them. A 
long poſſeſſion is much favoured by the law, as an ar- 
gument of right, even tho? no deed can be ſhown, and 


it is more regarded than an ancient deed without poſ- 


ſeſſion. . | ; : 

If he that is out of poſſeſſion of land brings an ac- 
tion, he muſt prove an undeniable title to it; and 
when a perſon would recover any thing of another, it 
is not ſufficient to deſtroy the title of the perſon in poſ- 
ſeſſion, without he can prove that his own right is bet- 
ter than his. 8 5 

In order to make poſſeſſion lawful upon an ſentry, 
the former poſſeſſor and his ſervants are to be removed 
from off the premiſes entered on: but a perſon by leaſe 
and releaſe, is in poſſeſſion without making any entry 
upon the lands. . 8 

PossESSION, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
Ne clxii. 11, &c. 7 ” 

Dæmonaical Poss Ess ion. See Damon, Dxno- 
NIACS, and DxMONIAcAl, in the APPENDIX. 

POSSESSIVE, in grammar, a term applied to 
pronouns, which denote the enjoyment or poſſeſſion of 
any thing either in particular, or in common: as 72, 
«© mine;” and uus, © thine.” 

POSSESSORY Acriox, in Scots law. See Law, 
No clxxxiii. 18. 

POSSIBILITY, in law, is defined to be any 


thing that is altogether uncertain, or what may or 


may not be. 

Poss1B1LITY, alſo denotes a non-repugnance to 
exiſting, in any thing that does not any way exiſt. 

POSSIBLE, is ſometimes oppoſed to real exilt- 
ence, and is underſtood of a thing, which, though 
it actually does not exiſt, yet may exiſt; as a new 
ſtar. | 

POSSIDONIA, (anc. geog.) See PorsTum. 

POST, a courier or letter- carrier; or one who fre- 
quently changes horſes, poſted or placed on the road, 
for quicker diſpatch. | 

We find mention made of poſt-horſes in the Theo- 
doſian Code, De curſu public; but theſe were very 
different from the preſent eftabliſhment, and were on- 
ly public horſes jfirft appointed by Trajan, till whoſe 
time the meſſengers ſeized any horles that eme in 
their way. 

Lewis Hornigk has an expreſs treatiſe on poſts, 


' 


| whereof he makes four kinds: viz. on horſeback, in 


chariots, in boats, and on foot; which laſt kind is in 
uſe in Italy, Turky, and Peru. 
Herodotus aſcribes the origin of poſts to Cyrus, or 


8 Xerxes; 


Poſt. 


S 
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Xerxes; but the poſts inſtituted by thoſe princes were 
no more than couriers. | 
In effect, poſts on the preſent footing are but a mo- 
dern invention; though ſome go back as high as 
Cbarlemagne.—It is certain it was the policy, or ra- 
ther the diffidence, of Louis XI. of France that they 
owed their riſe to; that uneaſy prince firſt ſettling 
them by an ordonnance of the 19th of June 1464, to 
be the ſooner, and the more ſurely, advertiſed of 
what paſſed in his own kingdom, and in the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. From France, the inſtitution propa- 
gated itfelf, by degrees, through the ſeveral other 
parts of Europe. In Germany, Hornigk obſerves, 
poſts were firſt {ettled by the count de Taxis at his 
own expence z-in acknowledgment whereof, the em- 


peror Matthias, in 1716, gave him, in fief, the charge 


of poſt · maſter under him and his ſucceſſors, 
The duty for the carriage of letters by poſt in Bri- 


| tain, forms a branch of the REVENUE. 


This uſeful invention owes its firſt legiſlative eſta- 
bliſhment-in England to the parliament 1643. It is 
true, there exiſted poſt-maſters in much earlier times: 


but their bufineſs was confined to the furniſhing of 


poſt-horſes to perſons who were deſirous to travel ex- 
peditiouſly, and to the diſpatching of extraordinary 
pacquets upon ſpecial occaſions. King James I. ori- 
ginally erected a poſt- office under the controul of one 
Matthew de Queſter or de PEqueſter for the convey- 
ance of letters to and from foreign parts; which office 
was afterwards claimed by lord Stanhope, but was 
confirmed and continued to William Frizell and 'Tho- 


mas Witherings, by king Charles I. A. D. 1632, for 


the better accommodation of the Eggliſh merchants, 
In 1635, the fame prince :erected a letter-office for 
England and Scotland, under the direction of the 
fame Thomas Witherings, and ſettled certain rates of 
poſtage, But this extended only to a few of the prin- 
cipal roads, the times of carriage were uncertain, and 
the poſt-· maſters on each road were required to furniſh 
him with horſes at the rate of 24 d. a mile. Witherings 
was ſuperſeded, for abuſes in the execution of both his 


offices, in 1640; and they were ſequeſtrated into the 


hands of Philip Burlamachy, to be exerciſed under 
the care and overſight of the king's principal ſeeretary 


of tate. On the breaking out of the civil war, great 


confuſions and interruptions were neceſſarily occaſion- 
ed in the conduct of the letter-office. And, about 
that time, the outline of the preſent more extended 
and regular plan ſeems to have been conceived by Mr 
mond Prideaux, who was appointed attorney-ge- 
ral to the commonwealth after the murder of king 
harles. He was chairman of a committee in 1642, 
ior conſidering what ſhould be ſet upon inland letters; 
and afterwards appointed poſt-maſter by an ordonnance 
„f both the houſes, in the execution of which office 
de ficlt eltabliſhed a averkly conveyance of letters into 


% parts of the nation; thereby ſaving to the public 


the charge of maintaining poſtmaſters, to the amount 
of 7000 l. per annum. And, his own emoluments be- 
ing probabiy very conſiderable, the common council 
of London endeavoured to ere& another poſt- oſſice in 
>>p« fition,to his; till checked dy a reſolution of the 
-,mmon3, Ce-laring, that the office of poſt-malter is, 
aud ought to be, in the Tole power and diſpoſal of the 
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Manley in 1654. But, in 1657, a regular poſt-o 
was erected by the authority of the nk roy = Pot 
his parliament, upon nearly the | 


other book poſterior to the text. 


7 0. 


parliament. This office was afterwards farmed by one Pup 


ſame model as hag iu. 
been ever ſince adopted, with the ſame rates of polt. 
age as were continued till the reign of queen Anne 
After the reſtoration, a fimilar office, with ſome . 
provements, was eftabliſhed by ftatute 12 Car. II 
c. 35. but the rates of letters were altered, and ſome 
farther regulations added, by the ſtatutes 9 Ann. c. 10. 
6 Geo. I. c. 21. 26 Geo. II. c. 12. 5 Geo. III. 
c. 25. & 7 Geo. III. c. 50. and penalties were enac. 
ted, in order to confine the carriage of letters to the 
public office only, except in ſome few caſes: a pro- 
viſion, which is abſolutely neceſſary ; for nothing but 
an excluſive right can ſupport an office of this ſort : 
many rival independent offices would only ſerve to ruin 
one another, e 
Posr, in war, any ſort of ground, fortified or not, 
where a body of men can be in a condition of reſiſting | 
the enemm. N 8 
Advanced Pos r, a ſpot of ground, ſeized by a 
party to ſecure their front and the poſts behind them, 
Poser of Honour. The advanced guard is a poſt of 
honour : the right of the two lines is the poſt of ho- 
nour, and is always given to the eldeſt regiment : the 
left is the next poſt, and is given to the next eldeſt, 
and ſo on, The centre of the lines is the poſt the 
leaſt honourable, add is given to the youngeſt regi · 
ments. A centinel placed before the colours, and 
at the door of the commanding officer, is a poſt of ho- 
bn | 
Penny-PosT, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of 
London and the adjacent parts; by which any let- 
ter or parcel not exceeding 16 ounces weight, is ſpee- 
dily conveyed to and from all parts within ten miles of 
London, | 
POSTDAM. See PoTspan. „ 
POSTERIOR, a term of relation, implying ſome- 
thing behind, or that comes after another. In which 
ſenſe it is uſed in oppoſition to prior and anterior. 
The back and hips are the poſterior parts of man, 
Ariſtotle has given prior and poſterior analytics. A 
date is poſterior to another, when it is later or freſher. 
POSTERN, in fortification, a ſmall gate, uſually 
made in the angle of the flank of a baſtion, or in that 
of the curtain, or near the orillon, deſcending into 
the ditch ; whereby the garriſon can march in and out, 
unperceived by the enemy, either to relieve the works, 
or to make private ſallies, &c. | 5 
The word is alſo uſed in the general for any private 
or back- door. | 
 POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the death of 
his father, or taken out of the body of a dead mo- 
ther; from whence it is frequently applied to the works 
of an author not publiſhed till after his deceaſe. 
POSTIL, a name anciently given to a note in the 
margin of the bible, and afterwards to one in an; 


— 


POSTING, among merchants, the putting an àc- 


count forward from one book to another, 3 
from the journal or waſte- book to the ledger, See 
Boox-KEEPING. 


FOSTLIMINIUM, among the Romans, the tc 
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pOSTPONING, putting any thing after or be- 

ind another with regard to time. 

POSTSCRIPT, an article added to a letter or me- 
moir, containing ſomething learnt or recollected af- 
ter the piece was written. | 

POSTULATE, in mathematics, &c. is deſcribed 
to be ſuch an eaſy and ſelf. evident ſuppoſition, as 
needs no explication or illuſtration to render it intel- 
ligible ; as that a right line may be drawn from one 
point to another. 

POSTURE, in painting and ſeulpture, the ſitua- 
tion of a figure with regard to the eye, and of the ſe- 
veal principal members thereof with regard to one an- 
other, whereby its action is expreſſed. A conſider- 
able part of the art of a painter, confifts in adjuſting 
the poſtures ; in giving the moſt agreeable ones to 
his figures, in accommodating them to the characters 
of the reſpective figures and the part each has in 
the action, and in conducting and in purſuing them 
throughout. | | 2s 9 

Poſtures are either natural or artificial. 

Natural poſtures are ſuch as nature ſeems to have 
nad a view to in the mechaniſm of the body, or ra- 
ther ſuch as the ordinary actions and occaſions of life 
lead us to exhibit while young, and while the joints, 
muſcles, ligaments, &c. are flexible. | | 

Artificial poſtures, are thoſe which ſome extraordi- 
nary views, or ſtudies, occaſion us to learn; as thoſe 
of dancing, fencing, &c. Such alſo are thoſe of our 
balance and poſture-maſters, 8 

A painter would be ſtrangely puzzled with the fi- 
gure of Clark (a late famous pofture-maſter in Lon- 
don) in a hiſtory-piece. This man, we are told 
in the Phil. Tranſ. had ſuch an abſolute command of 
his muſcles, &c. that he could disjoint almoft his 
| whole body; ſo that he impoſed on the great ſurgeon 
Mullens, who looked upon him as in ſuch a, miſerable 
condition, he would not undertake his care. Though 
a weil-made man, he would appear with all the defor- 
mities imaginable ; hunch-backed, pot-bellied, ſharp- 
breaſted, &c. He disjointed his arms, ſhoulders, legs, 


and thighs ; and rendered himſelf ſuch an object of 


pity, that he has frequently extorted money, in quality 
of a cripple, from the ſame company in which he had 


the minute before been in quality of a comrade. He 


would make his hips ſtand a confiderable way out from 
his loins, 'and ſo high as to invade the place of his 
back. Yet his face was the moſt changeable part about 
him, and ſhowed more poſtures than all the reſt. Of 
himſelf he could exhibit all the uncouth odd faces of a 
Quaker's meeting. | | 
POT. ASH, the lixivious aſhes of certain vege- 
tables, uſed in making of glaſs, ſoap, &c. See Grass, 
Soap, &c. | 
The method of making pot-aſh is directed by 
: r Shaw, as follows. Burn a quantity of billet-wood 
ol grey aſhes; and taking ſeveral pounds of theſe 
3 boil them in water, ſo as to make a very ſtrong 
Wer or ley. Let this ley be ſtrained through a 
b. dle linen cloth, to keep ont any black parts of the 
. urnt wood that might happen to remain in the 
es; then evaporate this ſtrained ley in an iron - pan 
2 | - | 


- | aq ] 
ning turn of one who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or had 
deen baniſhed, or taken by an enemy to his own coun- 
por al. try or ſtate. 
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over a quick fre almoſt to drineſs: then taking out 
the matter remaining at the bottom, and putting it in- 


Pot- aſh. 


to an iron-crucible, ſet it in a ſtrong fire till the 


matter is melted, and then immediately pour it out 
upon an iron-plate, where it ſoon cools, and appears 
in the form of a ſolid lump of pot-aſh. Much after 
this manner is pot-aſh made in the large way of bufi- 
neſs, for the ſervice of the ſoap-boiler, glaſs-ma- 
ker, fuller, &c. but according to the difference of 
the wood, or combuſtible matter employed, with the 
manner of turning it, and conducting the proceſs, 
different kinds of pot-aſh are prepared. 
certain ſaline-plants that yield this pot-aſh to great 
advantage, as particularly the plant kali; there are 
others that afford it in leſs plenty, and of an inferior 


There are - 


quality, as bean-ſtalks, &c. but in general, all vege- _ 


table ſubjeRs afford it of one kind or other, and may 
moſt of them be made to yield it tolerably perfect 


after the manner of the proceſs already laid down, 


even the loppings, roots, and refuſe parts of ordinary 
trees, vine clippings, &c. The fixed ſalts of all vege- 
tables excepting the kali, and marine plants, when 
reduced to abſolnte purity, or entirely ſeparated from 
the other principtes, appear to be one and the fame 
thing: when it ſhould ſeem, ſays Dr Shaw, that by 
a ſuitable management, good ſaleable pot-aſh might 
be made in all places where vegetable matters abound. 
For if by examining Ruſſia pot-aſh, for example, we 
find that its ſuperior excellence depends upon its being 


clear of earth, or upon its containing a large propor- 
tion of oil, or fined falt, theſe advantages may, by 


properly regulating the operation, be given to Englith 
| Pot-aſhes, fo ns perhaps to render the latter as good 


as the former: but where the pot-aſh of any remark- _ 


able ſaline vegetable is to be imitated, that of the kali, 
for example, the doctor recommends a prudent ſprink- 
ling of the ſubje& with ſalt, or ſea-water, in the 
burning ; and by theſe ways, properly diverfified, any 
principle that is naturally wanting, might be artifict- 
ally introduced ſo as to perfect the art of pot-aſh. 

In the 70th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
rions we have an account of a, method of procuring 
this ſalt from the putrid water which runs from dung- 
hills. The proceſs is very fimple, confiſting only in 


pure falt till moſt of the foulneſs is burnt out. From 


ſimple evaporation of the fluid, and calcining the im- 


24 wine pipes full of this muck-water were obtained 


9 Cw*. 1 . 12 tb, of ſaleable pot-aſh, valued at 42 8. 
per Cw* ; the expence of manufacturing them being 
only valued at 41.98. e | 

The pot-aſh thus made is of a greyiſh white appear- 
ance; deliqueſces a little in moiſt air; but if kept in 


a dry room, near the fire, acquires a powdery ſurface. 


It is hard and of a ſpongy texture when broken, with 
many ſmall cryſtals in its ſubſtance. The colour of its 


internal parts is duſky and variegated. To the taſte 
it is acrid, ſaline, and ſulphureous. It emits no ſmell 
of volatile alkali, either in a ſolid form, diſſolved, or 
when added to lime-water ; neither does it communt- 
cate the ſapphire colour to a ſolution of blue vitriol. 
Silver is quickly tinged black by it; a proof that it 


contains much phlogiſton. Ten grains of this pot-aſh 


required 11 drops of the weak ſpirit of vitriol to ſe- 
parate it. The like quantity of ſalt of tartar requi- 
red 24 drops ; a ſtrong efferveſence occurred in both 
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former. A tea ſpoonful of the ſyrup of violets diluted 
with an ounce of water, was changed into a bright 
green colour by five grains of the ſalt of tartar ; but 
ten grains' of this pot-aſh were neceſſary to produce 
the ſame hue in a fimilar mixture. Half an ounce 


of the ſalt diſſolved entirely in half a pint of hot- 
water; but when the liquor was cold, a large purple 


ſediment ſubſided to the bottom; and it was found 


that this ſediment amounted to about two-thirds of 


the whole quantity of aſhes uſed, 2 
Theſe are the two proceſſes moſt eſſentially diffe- 
rent from one another which have appeared concern- 


ing the manufacture of this uſeful ſalt. Some in— 


deed have attempted to compoſe it on the ſuppoſition 
that alkali conſiſted of an earth combined in a peculiar 
manner with a certain acid. But the little ſucceſs of 
all theſe attempts ſnow that they have been built on a 
falſe principle. The only method of producing alka- 
line ſalts originally is from the aſhes of vegetables; 
and the vegetable ſubſtances which yield the largeſt 
quantity of them are tartar, and marine plants. From 
the former the pureſt and ſtrongeſt vegetable alkali is 
obtained, and from the latter the mineral alcali. From 
other vegetables, as fern, broom, bean- ſtalks, &c. an 


alkaline ſalt is produced, but ſo impure, and in ſuch 


{mall quantity, that no manufacture of it can be eſta- 
bliſhed in this country with any reaſonable expectations 
of profit. The pot-aſhes of different countries alſo vary 


much in quality; and the experiments of Dr Home, 


in his treatiſe on Bleaching, ſeem to ſet forth their 
different properties in the cleareſt point of view. The 
different kinds tried by him were, . 

1. Blue pearl. aſben. Theſe appear to be a pure 
alkaline ſalt, mixed with a ſmall quantity of vitriolated 


tartar, and earth. Half a pound of this, filtered and 


evaporated, yielded 52 ounces of pure ſalt.— Here, 
however, we muſt obſerve, that though the quantity 
was fo far diminiſhed by this operation, yet we are 
not to imagine that the whole of this diminution was 
owing to impurities ; for all ſalts are deftroyed in ſome 
meaſure by ſolution in water and exficcation. See 
CurMisrRL, n* 21. | | 

2. White pearl-aſhes are nearly of the ſame quality 
with the former; half a pound of them giving five 
ounces and ſeven drams of pure ſalt, with ſome vitriola- 
ted Tartar and earth. . | | 

3. Ruſſia or Muſcovy aſhes have very much the ap- 
pearance of ſlaked lime, and are, like it, friable be- 


twixt the fingers. They adhere to the tongue, and 


their alkaline taſte ſoon goes away, leaving in the 
mouth a ſtrong taſte of lime. Some ſmall bits of char- 
coal are obſervable in their compoſition, and they never 
turn moiſt in the air. Half a pound of the ſalt lixi- 
viated with water and evaporated, gave only 10 drams 
15 grains of very cauſtic ſalt. Theſe conſiſt therefore 
of a imall quantity of alkaline ſalt united with a large 
quantity of lime, | 

4. Caſhub aſhes are of the colour of iron ſtone, and 


extremely hard, with many ſhining particles of char- 


coal in them. They have a ſaline taſte with a conſi- 
derable degree of pungency; feel gritty in the mouth, 
when broke in pieces by the teeth; and will diſſolve 
in water. To extract the pure ſalt, half a pound of 


the aſhes were boiled in a pint of water; then that 
water poured off, and half a pint put on the aſhes 
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Pot-aſh, mixtures; and a ſulphureous vapour exhaled from the 


5 

again; and ſo on, till the aſhes taſte no more falt 
This boiling took 24 hours, and the laſt water this 
came off had a ſtrong taſte of ſulphur and was blackiſh 
A piece of filver put in the decoction was in a few 
minutes turned almoſt black ; but though the decoc. 


tion was evaporated confiderably, it did not turn filyer 
black more ſpeedily than before. The whole, when 


totally evaporated, yielded only 10 drams of a brown 
ſalt having a ſtrong cauſtic alkaline taſte, Some 
Caſhub aſhes powdered, and often waſhed in water ſo 


that the ſalts were all carried off, were infuſed in 


water. Afﬀter ſtanding ſome time, there was a weak 
lime-water, with ſomething of a ſaline taſte, but no 
pellicle. Some of this reſiduum was put into a rever- 
beratory furnace for two hours ; after which it afforded 
good lime-water, Caſhub aſhes then appear to con- 
tain an earth balf vitrified, ſome lime, alkaline ſalts, 
and a quantity of ſulphur. 


5. Marcoft aſhes are of a paler colour than the, 


former, with ſome ſmall pieces of charcoal in their 
compoſition. They have a ſtrong ſaline taſte; and fo 
great pungency, that they cannot be held long in the 
mouth. Half a pound diſſolved in water, filtered and 
evaporated, yielded 11 drams one ſeruple and two 
grains of alkaline reſiduum. The decoction blackened 
filver, but not ſo ſtrongly as the former, and by eva- 
poration it quickly loſt that quality. 


Our author next proceeds to conſider the probabt- 


lity of manufacturing theſe aſhes in this country; on 
which ſubje& he has the following obſervations, — 
“ The blue and white pearl-aſhes we have diſcovered 


to be pure alkaline ſalts, without any conſiderable mix- 


ture of heterogeneous bodies. Their purity ſhows the 
lixive to have been ftrained through ſome cloſe ſub. 
ſtance, ſuch as linen or flannel, The blue aſhes ſhow, 
by their colour, that they have ſuſtained the mot fire. 
But both of them are ſo much alike, that the one may 


be ſubſtituted for the other; and therefore we ſhall 


conſider them in one view. : 

« Every one knows, that alkaline ſalts, ſuch as theſe, 
are got from all plants except the alkaleſcent, and from 
all trees except the moſt reſinous, which afford them 
in very ſmall quantity. Theſe plants, or trees, when 
ſound, are pulled or felled in the ſpring, dried, and 
burnt to aſhes. By the affuſion of warm water the 
ſalts are diſſolved, and, by ſtraining, ſeparated from the 
earth along with the water. This ſaline liquor, which 
is called a /ixive, is evaporated over a fire; and what 


remains, is an alkaline falt of the ſame kind with the 


pearl aſhes, | 

„ I was informed by a ſkilful bleacher in Ireland, 
that he practiſed a more expeditious way of extracting 
the ſalts. He bought the aſhes of different vegetabies 
from the commonalty for gs. a-buſhel. From theſe a 
very ſtrong ley was made, into which dry ſtraw was 
dipped, until it ſucked up all the ley, This ſtraw was 
afterwards dried and burnt, and gave him ſalts which 
he ſhowed me, almoſt as good and pure as the pearl- 
aſhes. This method I have ſeveral times tried; but 
could never burn the ſtraw to white aſhes, the ſalts di- 
miniſhing the inflammability of the ſtraw. It is à wer) 
expeditious method, if it can be practiſed. But - can 
ſee no occaſion for bringing the ley into a ſolid 1— 
as the ſalts muſt again be diſſolved in water before = 
can be uſed. The ſtrength of the ley can eaſily be de 
termiged by the bydroſtatical balance. Though 
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i Though I make no queſtion, that the quantity of 


alt, in plants of the ſame ſpecies, will vary in different 
' ſoils and climates; yet it would be of advantage to 


have the proportion aſcertained in general. Some trials 
of this kind I have made, | 

« Two pounds of fern which had been pulled Au- 
guſt 16, were dried, and burnt to white aſhes. Theſe 
weighed 7 dr. and taſted very ſalt. When lixiviated, 
frained, and evaporated, they gave me 49 gr. of ſalt, 
about the eighth part of the aſhes. If the fern had 
been pulled in April, it would have afforded more fait. 


Why then ſhould we not prepare ſalts from this vege- 


table? There is more of it growing on our hills than 
would ſerve all our bleachfields. The Iriſh make great 
uſe of it. 


« From 11 Oz. of tobacco-aſhes I had I oz. of ſalt. 


Two oz. of peat-aſhes afforded half a drachm of ſalt. 
Nettles, I am informed, afford much ſalt. Furz and 
broom, natives of this country, are very fit for this pur- 
ole, | | 
« But the kelp, as it grows in ſuch plenty along 


our ſhore, and contains more ſalt than any other vege- 


table I know, would be the moſt proper, were it not 
for a mixture of ſome ſubſtance that renders it unfit 


for bleaching, at leaſt of fine cloths, after they have 


obtained a tolerable degree of whiteneſs. It is obſer- 
vcd by bleachers, that, in theſe circumſtances, it leaves 
a great yeilowneſs in the linen. As theſe aſhes are 
much uſed in Ireland, and as it 18 not uncommon to 
bleach coarſe cloths with them in Scotland, a diſquiti- 
tion into their nature, and ſome attempts to purify 
them, may not be improper. There are no aſhes ſold 


| lo cheap as theſe; for the beſt gives but 21. the 2000 


weight (4). They may, therefore, allow of more la- 
bour to be expended on them, and come cheaper at 
long-run than the foreign ſalts. 

dried ſome ſea-ware, and burnt it, though I 
found that laſt operation very difficult. When I had 


kept them fuſed in the fire for two hours, they weigh- 


ed 31 0z.. I poured on the aſhes an Engliſh pint and 
a half of cold water, that I might have as little of the 
ſulphur as poſſible. This ley, after it had ſtood for 
ſome hours, was poured off clear, and had but a ſlight 
tendency to a green colour. I made a ſecond infu- 


lion with milk-warm water, and poured it off from 


the ſediment. This had a darker colour than the 
former; was kept ſeparated from it, and evaporated 
by itſelf, There was a third infuſion made; but ha- 


wing no falt taſte, it was thrown away. The ſecond 
| infuſion ſeemed to contain more ſulphur than the firſt; 


and a piece of white linen kept in it half an hour, 
while it was boiling, was tinged yellow, and could not 


be waſked white again. The earthy part remaining, 


weighed, when well dried, 1 oz. 2 dr. The ſaline de- 


cotton, evaporated. by degrees, and ſet at different 


limes in a cellar to cryſtallize, afforded me 5 dr. 46 pr. 

he liquor, when entirely evaporated, left 45 dr. of a 
yellow ſalt, which appeared to be a ſtrong alkaline. 
8 alte which eryſtalliſed ſeemed to be moſtly ſea- 
at with a conſiderable quantity of ſulphur, and ſome 
wKkaline ſalt, There appeared no ſigns of the bittern 
in theſe lalts, as their ſolution did not turn turbid with 
ine oil of tartar. Nor was any of the bittern to be 


( 
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found in the recent vegetable; becauſe the alkaline 
ſalts formed by the fire muſt have changed it into a 
neutral, The ley made warm with water, being eva- 
porated, left 4 dr. of a black bitter ſalt, which, from 
its quantity of ſulphur, appeared unfit for bleaching, 
Theſe aſhes, then, ſeem to be a compoſition of ſome- 
what leſs than the fourth of ſulphur, the ſame quan- 
tity of ſea-ſalt, about a fourth of alkaline ſalt, and 
ſomewhat more than a fourth of earth. The alkaline 
ſalt contained in kelp aſhes, amounts to one penny a- 
pound. This cheapneſs makes it worth our pains to 
beſtow ſome labour on them. | 

« If the bad effects in bleaching with kelp aſhes 
ariſe from the ſea-ſalt, as ſome of the moſt knowing 
bleachers think, they can be freed from it in an caſy 
manner. Let a lixive of kelp-aſhes be made with cold 
water, for that does not extract ſo much of the ſul- 
phur; it muſt ſtand but for a ſhort time, for theſe ſalts 
diſſolve eaſily ; decant it, and evaporate the ley. As 
the boiling continues, the ſea-ſalt will cryſtallize. 
When that is all ſeparated, the remaining ley will 
contain alkaline ſalt with ſome ſulphur. This opera- 
tion every maſter of a bleachfield may learn and over- 
ſee, without taking up much of his time. A ſimilar 
proceſs is carried on by common ſervants. in the alum- 
works, who have by practice learned it from others. 

&« I had ſome hopes that the ſulphur might be car- 
ried off by long roaſting, ſuch as theſe ſalts undergo 


before they are fuſed in order to be turned into glaſs; 


becauſe I had obſerved, that the longer time they were 


kept in the fire, the freer were they from this ſulphu- 


reous part. . | 
„ I ordered a quantity of kelp aſhes to be kept in 
the furnace of a glaſs-houſe, where the heat was juſt 
below the vitrifying point, for 24 hours. During this 
time they had loſt almoſt four-fifths of their weight, 
They were now much freer from their ſulphur, and 
were of a light colour; but much of the alkaline ſalt 
had been driven off with the oils. If a ley is much im- 
pregnated with this ſulphureous-matter, it appears to 
be carried off, in a great meaſure, by long boiling. 

«© We come now to explain the method of manu— 
ſacturing the white Muſcovy aſhes. We have ſhown, 
by undoubted experiments, that the greateſt part of 


theſe aſhes conſiſts of lime; and yet we have ſeveral 


aQs of parliament which forbid the uſe of that mate- 
rial under ſevere penalties. 'The parliament were in 
the right to diſcharge its uſe, upon the diladvantageous 
reports which were made to them. We ſhall immedi- 
ately ſee how dangerous a material it is when uſed im- 
properly, or without the mixture of alkaline ſalts, which 
render it ſafe, and more ſoluble in water. But I will 
venture to ſay, that experiment will not ſupport. the 
prejudice entertained with regard to it, if carricd any 
further. _ | 

Since bleaching, then, cannot be carried on with - 
out it; for thoſe aſhes which contain it, are quite ne- 
ceſſary in that operation; and tince we import them 
from foreign countries; let theſe prejudices againſt it 
ceaſe, and let us only. confider how we may render 
our own lime as-ſafe as the foreign. If we can do that, 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature will be as ready to abro- 


gate 


95 ll Since this treatiſe was written, however, the price of kelp has been advanced to 71, or upwards the 2009 weights. 
hole who would now attempt any thing of this kind, muſt alſo manufacture the kelp themſclycs. 
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Pot-afh, gate theſe acts, as they were to make them. 


„% By my experiments on the white Muſcovy aſhes, 
I got about the eighth part of alkaline ſalts from them, 
This made me expect, that, by mixing in the ſame 
proportion quick- lime and alkaline ſalts, I ſhould be 
able to produce Muſcovy aſhes. 9 

To an ounce of quick lime and a drachm of white 
pearl aſhes, I added about a gill of water, and boiled 
them together till the water was all evaporated. The 
taſte of this ſubſtance was little different from lime. 
To recover the ſalts again from the lime, I diffolved it 
in water, ſtrained off the liquor, and evaporated it. In- 
ſtead of the drachm of ſalts, I had but 2 gr. of a ſub- 
ſtance which was more earthy than ſaline. 

« To 3 dr. of quicklime, and as much potaſhes, I 


added a mutchkin of water, and kept it boiling for two 
hours till it was evaporated, I diffolved it again in 


water, which being filtered and evaporated, gave me 
14 dr. of a cauſtic ſalt, that Jiquefied in the air when 
it had been but four minutes from the fire, It appears, 
then, that the alkaline ſalts are deſtroyed by lime, and 


that a great part of them can never be again recovered. 


From the remaining lime, after the ſalts were extrac- 


ted, I got ſtrong lime-water, but without a pellicle. 


This ſhows, that a quantity of alkaline ſalts, equal to 
the lime, boiled with it for two hours, are not able to 
fix all the ſoluble part of the lime. 

«& From theſe experiments we may draw ſome corol- 


laries with regard to the preſent ſubject. ½, That 


evaporating the water from the lime and ſalts by boil- 
ing, is 4 moſt unfrugal way of preparing theſe white 
aſhes. 2dly, That theſe aſhes onght to be kept cloſe 
ſhut up in cafks; for if expoſed to the open air, though 
in a room, the alternate moiſture and drought muſt fix 
their moſt uſeful parts. This I have found to be fact: 
for the ſalts that I made became leſs pungent by keep- 
ing; and J have obſerved, that the ſurface of the Muf- 
covy aſhes loſt all pungency by being expoſed to the 


air, while their internal parts ſtill retained it. 34/y, That 


all boiling is prejudicial to theſe Muſcovy aſhes, as it 
fixes, and-that quickly, their moft ſubtile, and probably 
their moſt ſerviceable parts. 1 

Let us now proceed to another method of making 
theſe white aſhes. . I imagined, that if the ſalts were 
diſſolved in water, and the quick-lime ſlaked with that, 
the maſs would ſoon dry without the aſſiſtance of fire. 
in this way I added equa! parts of both; but the com- 


poſition was fo ſtrong, that it bliſtered my tongue if it 


but tonched it, When the fourth part was alkaline 


_falt,_it bliſtered my tongue when kept to it a few ſe- 


conde, I could taſte the ſalts plainly in the compoti- 
ſition, when they made but the thirty-ſecond part of 
the whole. | 

thought, when compoſed with the eighteenth 
part of ſalt, it had, when freſh made, juſt the taſte and 
look.of the Muſcovy aſhes; nor could any perſon have 
diſtinguiſned them. This I once imagined was the pro- 
portion; but when J found that the ſaline pungency 


_ toon turned weaker by keeping, and that this compo- 


ſition would not afford the ſame quantity of ſalts that 
the Muſcovy aſhes did, I ſaw that a much greater 
quantity of ſalts was neceſſary. The proportion ap- 
pears to be one of ſalt to four of lime, prepared in this 
laſt way. Three drachms of aſhes prepared in this way, 
aud kept for a fortnight, gave me but 15 grains of 


ſalt; which is but the half of what the Muſeovy would boa 
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have afforded. I find, if the quick · lime is firſt quench. 
ed, it does not fix the ſalts ſo much; and therefore is 
better and cheaper. One drachm of potaſhes diſſolved 
in a little water, and added to 3 drachms of quencheg 
lime, gave me 44 grains of a very cauſtic ſalt. I pre- 
fer this method as the beſt. 

„% The manufacturers of this falt probably pour the 


lixive upon the lime, as they can know by its ſpecific 


gravity what quantity of ſalts is in the water, and ſo 
ſave themſclves the expence of procuring the ſalts in a 
dry form. 


« The manufacture of the Marcoft and Caſhub aſhes 


remains yet to be explained. We have diſcovered that 


both of them contain ſulphur, earth, alkaline ſalts, and 
lime; and differ in nothing, but in the Caſhub's ha- 
ving more ſulphur than the Marcoft aſhes. We ſhall 
therefore confider them together, | 

« Whether theſe two ſpecies of afhes are of any uſe 
in bleaching, may be, and has, already been, diſputed, 
I find they contain no other principles, the ſulphureous 


part excepted, than the former aſhes combined toge- 


ther. Why then ſhould we expect any other effeas 


from the ſame ingredients in the Marcoft and Caſhub 


aſhes, than what we have from either of the pearl and 


Muſcovy aſhes mixed together? The ſulphureovs prin- 


ciple in the former muſt have very bad effects; as I 


find by experiment, that it leaves a yellownefs on cloth 


that is very hard to be waſhed out. It is owing to this 
ſulphureous principle, that linen, after it has been waſh- 
ed with ſoap, and is pretty well advanced in whiteneſs, 
18 apt to be diſcoloured by ley which is brought to boil: 
for, by boiling, the ſulphureous part is extracted from 
theſe aſhes, and the ley becomes of a deep brown colour. 
Daily practice, then, ſhows the diſadvantage of this 
ſulphureous principle. Befides, as ſulphur unites itſelf, 
quickly and firmly, with alkaline ſalts, it muſt weaken, 
or altogether deſtroy a great quantity of theſe in the 
Marcoft and Caſhub aſhes, and ſo render them of no 
effect in bleaching. Theſe two reaſons ſeem to me ſut- 


ficient to exclude them from the bleachfield; eſpecially 
as, by increaſing the other materials, we can attain, 


perhaps more ſpeedily, the ſame end. 

6 However, as cuſtom has introduced them into ge- 
neral practice, we ſhall conſider how they are to be 
manufactured. Dr Mitchell has, in a very ingenious 
and uſeful paper, contained in the Philoſophical Tranf- 
actions for the year 1748, delivered an account tranſ- 
mitted to him by Dr Linnzus, of the method of ma- 
king potaſhes in Sweden. This account was contaill- 
ed in an academical diſſertation of one Lundmark up- 


on this ſubje& at Aboe in Sweden, The ſubſtance of 


this account is, That birch. or alder is burnt by a 
&« flow fire to aſhes, and made into a paſte with water. 
4 This paſte is plaſtered over a row of green pine ot 


& fir logs. Above that is laid, tranſverſely, another 


« row of the ſame; and that likewiſe is plaſtered over. 
« In this way they continue building and pakerins, 
« till the pile be of a conſiderable height. This Pie 
&« js ſet on fire; and whenever the aſhes begin to run, 
& it is overturned, and the melted aſhes are beat _ 
“ flexible ticks, fo that the aſhes incrult the wes 
e wood, and become as hard as ſtone.“ This, in tbe 


Doctor's opinion, is the method of making the pi | 
| aſhes that come from Sweden, Ruſſia, and Dos ao 


Po 
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. 
1nd that there is no other difference betwixt the aſhes 
made in thoſe different countries, but that the Ruſſian, 
containing more ſalt, mult be made into a paſte with a 
frong ley: 1 

„ There would appear, by my experiments, a great- 
er difference tban this, betwixt the Swediſh. aſhes, if 
that is the true proceſs, and thoſe I have examined. I 
had diſcovered the greateſt part of the Muſcovy aſhes 
to be lime. I ſuſpected it might enter into the com- 

tion of the Marcoft and Caſhub; and have accord- 
ingly diſcovered it there. Without the ſame grounds, 
none would ever have ſearched for it. Whence then 
comes this lime? It muſt either enter ioto its compoſi - 
tion, or ariſe from the materials managed according as 
the proceſs directs. . | | 

« T have tried the birch aſhes made into a paſte 
with water. I have tried common charcoal, made into 
a paſte with a third part of potaſhes, and kept them in 
a ſtrong reverberatory heat for ſome hours, and yet no 
ſuch cauſtic ſubſtance appeared. I have kept earth 
and ſalts of kelp-aſhes fuſed together for 24 hours in 
the furnace of a glaſs-houſe, where the heat was juſt 
below the degree of vitrification; and yet no remark- 


able cauſticity appeared, afterwards, in the concreted 


mals. But ſuppoſing that there did, will ever this ac- 


count for the generation of lime? Theſe chemiſts do 
not aſſert that it is a calcareous cauſticity. The earth 


of vegetables kept in fufion with their ſalts, is ſo far 


from turning into a quick-lime, that the maſs takes the 
oppoſite courſe, and becomes glaſs. Bodies that, by 
the laws of nature, are vitreſcible, can never, ſo far as 
we know, become calcareous. In one or other of theſe 
two ſubRances all bodies terminate, that are change- 


able by fire; and vegetables are of the former kind. 


Here it may be aſked, Why then, fince they endure 
ſuch 2 fire, are they not vitritied ? The objection would 
be juſt, did they contain nothing elſe but what was 
found in vegetables. But if we once allow, that lime 
is one of the materials, the difficulty is eaſily ſolved: 


for lime, we know, in proportion as it is mixed, hin- 


ders the vitrification of all bodies. In effect, the earthy 
part in theſe aſhes is almoſt vitrified; and I think that 
I have carried the vitrification yet farther in that part; 
but I never was able, with the utmoſt heat of a rever- 
beratory furnace, continued for fix hours, to-produce 
any thing like a thorough vitrification in theſe aſhes. 
The heat of the fire uſed in the proceſs would ſeem to 
be very great; and muſt, if it were not very difficult, 
reduce them to glaſs. The invitreſcible nature of theſe 


 Talts, fo far from being an objeQion, becomes a ſtrong 


| fuxed 


proof of my OPINION, 
© Theſe ſalts have a remarkable pungency. This 
we have 2|ready ſeen is the natural effect of quick-lune 
on ſalts. 3 
„ ITpeſe lalts are found tp be the fitteſt for making 
ſoap, and to incorporate ſooneſt and beſt with oils, 
Sake, we know, of themſelves do not readily unite with 
oil; but when once mixed with quick-lime, they have 
a greater tendency to union. | , 
Again, I bid that theſe aſhes are more eafily 
than charchal made into a paſte with the third 
part ſalt; wWhicheis much more than the aſhes contain. 
SO it 18 7 orved, that quicklime increaſes the flux- 
5 potter or alkaline ſalts; for the common caultic 
ade of quicklime and alkaline falts, is ſooner fuſed 


. 
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than the latter alone. | nn 

From theſe reaſons, and the experiments that diſ- 
cover lime in theſe aſhes, I am led to think, that it is 
not generated by the proceſs, but mixed with the aſhes 
when they are made into a paſte, The following ex- 
periment 18 a convincing proof of what I have been en- 
deavouring to make out. | 

I boiled ſome peaſe-ſtraw in a ſtrong ley of pearl 
aſhes hurnt into a black coal, and made it into a paſte 
with water. Another quantity of ſtraw was boiled in 
a ley made of one part of quick-lime and four parts 


pearl ſalts, the ley being poured off turbid from the 


lime. This ſtraw was likewiſe burnt when dry, and 


made into a paſte, Theſe two ſubſtances were put in- 


to ſeparate crucibles, and fluxed in a reverberatory fur- 
nace. The latter appeared to reſemble the Marcoft and 
Caſhub aſhes more than the former, which ſeemed to 


want their pungency.“ 


Though the only method of preparing the alkaline 
ſalt originally is by the combuſtion of vegetables, yet 


there are ſome neutral ſalts from which if it were poſ- 


fible to expel the acid, we ſhovld have it in our power 
to procure the finelt pearl-aſhes in vaſt quantity. Theſe 
are vitriolated tartar, nitre, but eſpecially ſea-ſalt, on 


Pot-aſh 
U 


Potatoe. 


account of the inexhauſtible quantities of it to be met 


with in the waters of the ocean. Unhappily, however, 
there are ſome objections to every one of thoſe. The 
vitriolated tartar, or any other ſalt in which the vi- 
triolic acid enters, cannot be decompoſed without con- 
verting the acid into ſulphur by charcoal duſt ; in which 
caſe it is as difficult to get free of the ſulphur as of 
the acid; and if we attempt it by frequent ſolutions 
in water, we deſtroy the pblogiſton of the ſulphur, 
and have only vitriolated tartar again inſtead of al- 
kali. See CHEMISTRY, n“ 225, 324. | 

With reſpe& to nitre, though its acid may be ex- 
pelled by fire, yet it is too high-priced, and too much 
uſed in other manufactures, to be thought of for this 


purpoſe. A potaſh manufacture from ſea-ſalt has in- 


deed been lately erected in England. The principle on 
which this was eſtabliſhed is, that the acid of ſea- ſalt 
may be extracted by means of lime; and accordingly 


we find that the ſaline effloreſcence, which frequent- 


ly appears on walls, cenfiſts chiefly of the marine al- 
kali deprived of its acid. But this, tho? delivered on 
the credit of a very eminent chemiſt, we can affirm 


from our own obſervation to be a miſtake. Of the 


many caſes in which we have examined this efflore- 
ſcence, only one was found to be alkaline ; the others 
uniformly appeared to be true Glauber's ſalt compo- 
ſed of the vitriolic acid and foſſile alkali. Neither did 


this appear to be formed by any decompoſition of ſalt 
originally in the plaſter, but'to be a real generation of 


both acid and alkali where none of them exiſted be- 
fore. See ExFLORESCENCE, in the APPENDIX. 

POTAMOGETON, rorp-weeD; a genus of the 
tetragynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs 
of plants. There are 12 ſpecies, all of them floating: 
vegetables on the ſurfaccs of fiagnant waters, alording 
an agreeable ſhade to hih, and food to cattle, 

POTATOE, in botany, See DSOLANUM. 

Theſe roots came firſt from Irriand into Lancaſhire 
where they are ſtill very moch cultivated. 


however, 40 years after their introduction before they 
were much cultivated about Loudon; and then they were 
Te, 5 | | con- 


/ 
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Potatoe. conſidered as rarities, without any conception of the 


utility that might ariſe from bringing them into com- 
mon uſe. . At this time they were diſtinguiſhed from 


the Spaniſh by the name of Virginia potatoes, or bat- 


tatas, which is the Indian name of the Spaniſh ſort. 
At a meeting of the Royal Society, March 18th, 
1662-3, a letter was read from Mr Buckland, a So- 
merſet gentleman, recommending the planting of po- 
tatoes in all parts of the kingdom to prevent famine. 


This was referred to a committee; and, in conſequence 


of their report, Mr Buckland had the thanks of the 
ſociety, ſuch members as had lands were intreated to 
plant them, and Mr Evelyn was defired to mention 
the propoſals at the cloſe of his Sylva. Since that 
time the plant has been ſo univerſally cultivated, that 


it has become a conſiderable part of our food; and 


attempts have even been made to ſubſtitute the pota- 
toe inſtead of bread, or to make bread from it. See 
the article Brr ap. 

For the method of cultivating potatoes, ſee Acr1- 
CULTURE, n' 1279—129. Beſides what is there de- 
livered, there are many curious experiments concern- 
ing the culture of potatoes related in the Georgical 
Eſſays. . 

« 1. On the Howard or large Bedfordſhire potato. 


By all the experiments that have been made, the 


Howard potatoe is found to produce the largeſt crop. 
On that account they are chiefly uſed in feeding of 
cattle. In two beds, four feet wide and 200 feet 
long, I planted in a common field a ſufficient number 
of ſets of this kind of patotoe, and managed them by 
the horſe-hoe. The produce was 64 buſhels, each 


| buſhel up-beaped, weighing about 70 lb. My cattle 


eat them boiled with as much eagerneſs as the beſt 


ſorts, and came on as well with them. TI have built a 


boiling-houſe, &c. on Mr Young's plan, and during 
this whole winter have boiled potatoes for my cattle. 
Yor the fattening ones, I mix ground oats with them; 
and for the milk-cows, malt-duſt ; and dare venture 
to affirm, that they are much more profitable than ei- 
ther turnips or cabbages. Once, when my potatoes 
grew low, I defiſted giving them to the milking- 
cows, Immediately, though fed with the beſt hay, 
they fell off amazingly in their milk. I therefore 


began again, and in a week's time they gave better 


than one-third more butter. I own this accidental 
diſcovery gave me much ſatisfaction, as it confirmed 
my opinion, that potatoes boiled are an excellent win- 
der food for cattle. Their culture is hot fo difficult, 
at leaft not fo precarious, as either turnips or cabba- 
ges. Their value is ſuperior, and there is no riſk of 
their giving a diſagreeable taſte either to butter or 
milk. Add to this the vaſt increaſe of the Howard po- 
tatoe, and its equality with the beſt ſorts when uſed 


Jor cattle. 
«© 2, On the increaſe of potatoes, My pardener cut 


a large potatoe into nine pieces, which he planted 
with dung, in a drill, in the garden. By earthing up 
znd laying the ſhoots, he produced 575 fizeable pota- 
toes, which weighed eight ſtone eight pound. Ano» 
ther of my ſervants produced, in the field, ſeven ſtone 


of good potatoes from the ſame number of ſets. Tho? 


this experiment cannot always be executed in its full 
torce in an extenſive ſcale, it ought, notwithſtanding, 
to be imitated as nearly as circumſtances will allow. It 


A 
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ſhows, in the moſt diſtinguiſhing manner, the uſe of Potatse 


clean and careful huſbandry. NE 

& 3. On the increaſe of potatoes. On the 4th of 
April, I cut a large white potatoe into 1 ſets, which 
were planted in as many hillocks, at the diſtance of 
four feet. In the courſe of growing, the plants were 
earthed up, and on the 14th of October the crop wag 
taken up: The produce, 10 pecks of ſizeable pota. 
toes. At the time that this experiment was made, I 
bad ſeveral hillocks, in which I put three and four ſets 
of the ſame kind of potatoe. But, upon the moſt care. 
ful examination, I could not obſerve that theſe hi]. 
locks produced a greater crop than the others planted 
with a ſingle fet. Hence it is obvious, that the 
potatoe ſpreads its roots moſt kindly when lea 
crowded, | 

« 4. On the method of raiſing ſeedling potatoes. Take 
a bunch of the apples of any fort of potatoe. Hang it 


vp in a warm room during the winter, and in Febru— 


ary ſeparate the ſeeds from the pulp, by waſhing the 
apples in water, and preſſing them with the fingers. 
Then dry the ſeeds upon paper. In the month of A. 
pril, ſow theſe ſeeds, in drills, in a bed of earth well 


dug, and manured with rotten dung. When the 


plants are about an inch high, draw a little earth up 
to them with a hoe, in order to lengthen their main 
roots. When they are about three inches high, dig 
them up with a ſpade, and ſeparate them carefully 
from each other, in order for planting out in the fol- 
lowing manner. 3 

“ Prepare a piece of freſh ground by trenching it 
well. Dig up the ſeedling plants as before directed; 
and plant them out in the ground, thus prepared, in 
ſuch.a manner, that there ſhall be 16 inches between 
each plant. As they advance in growth, let them re- 
ceive one or two earthings up, in order to lengthen 
the main root, and encourage the ſhoots under ground. 

“ By this management, the potatoes will, in the 


courſe of one ſeaſon, arrive at the ſize of hen's eggs, 


and the haulm will be as vigorous as if ſets had been 
planted. But what proves the luxuriancy, in the molt 
convincing manner, is, that flowers and apples are pro- 
duced. 15 
In Lancaſhire, where the gardeners raiſe pota- 
toes from ſeed, they are always two, and ſometimes 
three years in bringing them to full ſize. By the 
above method of tranſplanting, with wide diſtances, 
many of the potatoes nearly attain their full ſize in one 
ſeaſon. | 1 
© It is obſervable, that theſe ſeedlings produce po- 
tatoes of all the different kinds; and ſometimes new 


ſorts are procured. . We do not find any difference 


whether the apple comes from one kind or another. 
It is not ſo when we uſe the ſet, which invariably pro- 
duces the ſame kind. | 
© Potatoes, when propagated from ſets, after a num- | 
ber of years, are found to decreaſe in bearing; for 
which reaſon they ſhould be brought back every 14 
years to their original. — 


«© From a want of attention to this circumſtance, [ 


have known potatoes ſo run out, that they hardly re- 
turned treble ſeed. The farmer complains that his 
land is tired of them, but the true cauſe is the age 0 
the ſets. IP | TT 
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cars; after which, the produce gradually declines. 
5. Vn the beft method of raiſing early potatoes. As 


the culture of potatoes, and particularly of the early 
ſorts for the table, has of late become an object of 


very general attention, I hope the following account 


of a new method of obtaining ' theſe (without the 
hep of hot-beds) will be acceptable to the public. 

« On the 2d of January 1772, I made a hot-bed 
for the forward ſort of potatoes, and on the 7th put 
in the ſets, placing a glaſs and frame over them, and 
taking every precaution to defend them from the froſt. 


Ol theſe ſmall potatoes, or ſets, there remained about 


40 in a baſket, which was accidentally hung up in a 
warm kitchen, and there remained unnoticed till about 
the 25th of April, I then accidentally obſerved the 


baſket, and perceiving ſomething green on the edge 


of it, took it down, and, to my great ſurpriſe, found 
that the potatoes had ſprouted half a yard in length, 
and that there were a great number of very ſmall po- 
tatoes formed on the fibrous roots which had grown 
out. I took them into my garden, and planted them 
ina rich ſandy ſoil, without: any manure. The roots 
I put into the gronnd three inches deep, and Jaid 


down the tems that had ſprouted, horizontally, and 
covered them with two inches of ſoil, but left the 


tops uncovered. Without farther attention they grew 
ſurpriſingly. | ET ann 

„On the 26th of May, I took up the roots plant- 
ed in the hot-bed on the 7th of January. They by no 
means anſwered* my expectations, or paid for the 
trouble of their culture : but, at the ſame time, I was 
altoniſhed to find the others, which were put into the 
ground fo late, to have produced larger potatoes than 
the roots in the hot-bed. I took up all the roots, and 


picked off the-large potatoes from them, which a- 


mounted to from 4 to 12 on each root, and then ſet 
the roots again in the ſame ground. This, indeed, I 
have ſucceſsfully practiſed for many years, ſometimes 


eren twice, and have had a third good crop at Mi- 


chaelmas. When this method is tried, the roots muſt 


be watered on the evenings of hot days. 


„ In January 1773, in order to make a ſecond trial 
of this experiment with a large quantity, I placed a 


great many potatoes of the early ſorts on a thick layer 


of pravelly ſoil, cloſe to each other, over an oyen, ſla- 


ted over, but open to the ſouth-weſt, and covered them 
two inches deep with the ſame can | 


„At the end of April I took them up, and found 


the tems about a foot long or more. For fear of in- 
Jjuring the fine and delicate fibres of the roots, I took 
great care in taking them up, and planting them in 
the ſoil, This I now manured, but in all other re- 
ſpects treated them in the manner above deſcribed, 
many of the fibrous roots having then potatoes formed 
upon them, nearly as large as walnuts, For a week, 
the plants came on ſurprifingly, when, by one ſharp 
apht's uncommon froſt, they were nearly deſtroyed. 

owever, notwithſtanding this, freſh ſtems grew up in 
a few days, and I actually gathered from them, on the 
3d of June following, finer potatoes than were ſold at 
that time, at Mancheſter, from 1 8. to 18. 6 d. per 


Pounds being the produce of hot-beds. 
After taking off the larger potatoes, I again 


Planted the roots for a ſecond crop, and in September 
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obtained a very large produce. I weighed the increaſe Potatoes. 
of many ſeparate roots, which amounted from four —— 


pound eight ounces to 14 pound 12 ounces, the po- 


3 being the largeſt of the forward kinds I ever 
aw. 


„ 6. On a method of raiſing potatoes in abinter. 
Make a compoſt of earth, ſand, and coal-aſhes, With 


this mixture fill a tub about 16 inches deep. Plant 


this artificial ſoil with ſome ſets of the early round po- 
tatoe, and place the tub in a ſtable oppoſite to a win- 


dow, taking care to water the earth now and then, 


In all ſeaſons the ſets will ſprout, and give a tolerable 
increaſe of potatoes. Laſt November I planted ſome 
ſets in the above manner; and, in February following, 


I took up a conſiderable number of young potatocs, 


clean ſkinned and well flavoured. 


% 7. On tranſplanting potatoe tops, On the 18th of 
May 1772, finding ſome beds I had ſown very early 


with onions, to be a miſſing crop, 1 was induced to 


make the following experiment. The year before, I 
had ſet ſome potatoes in another part of my garden, 
in the common way ; and as it is impoſſible but ſome 
will remain in the ground all winter, ſo I found a num- 
ber of ſprouts about three inches high, which I nip- 


ped off cloſe to the ground, and tranſplanted them in- 


to the onion-beds, without any further preparations, 


about a foot and a half aſunder, in the ſame manner 
that cabbages and cauliflowers are planted. As the 
ſeaſon became immediately very dry, I was obliged to 

give my plants a little water for four or five ſucceſſive 


nights; after which they began to flouriſh, and had 


the appearance of a promiſing crop during all the ſum- 


mer. At the uſual time, in October, I ordered them 
to be taken up; and for ſize, quantity, and quality, 
they exceeded all I ever had in the common way. 


Had the ground been freſh, properly manured and 


prepared, and the plants put down at a proper di- 
ſtance from each other, I am of opinion that the ſuc- 
ceſs would have been ſtill greater. 


« 8. On feeding hogs with potatoes. From an accu- | 


rate experiment made laſt year, I dare venture to re- 
commend baked potatoes as an excellent food for hogs. 


The pork produced by this food, was equal to that 
from barley and beans: but at preſent I cannot ex- 


actly aſcertain the comparative experiment with regard 


to expence ; however, I am of opinion, that roalted 
potatoes, conſidering the improvement of the hogs, is 


as cheap a food, if not cheaper, than can be given 
them. I roaſted my potatoes upon a kiln, ſimilar to 
what is uſed by oat-meal ſhellers for drying their oats. 
The difference in expence between boiling and roafting 
the potatoes is prodigious, both with regard to the la- 


. bour and fuel. A kiln that will colt 31. will roaſt 
potatoes ſufficient for the maintenance of more than 
20 hogs; and one man will beſtow all the neceſſary 


attendance upon them, and do other work beſides. 


The action of the fire, by diſſipating the crude juices | 


that are contained in raw potatoes, reduces them into 
a ſtate highly wholeſome and nutritious. Bolling 
does this in part, but not ſo effectually. A potatoe 
roaſted in the manner above deſcribed, partakes much 


of the nature of a cheſnut, and perhaps is not greatly 


inferior to it.“ 
There is one remarkable property of the potatoe, 
that when planted in water, it ſhoots out a great num- 
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fy |  Potatoe her of fine white roots like threads into the water; but lobed leaves, having oval lobes, with the extr 


on none of them is there to be found the leaſt appear- lobe the largeſt, and cluſters of ſmall white flowers, | 
ance of a bulb ; while on the other hand, the potatoes This ſpecies bears a great reſemblance to the {mall Poteriuy 


eme Potent 
Potentilla. 


in that caſe always grow on the top. 

PorArok- Bread. See BREAD. _ . 

Spaniſh Pora rok. See CONVOLVULUS. 

POTENT, or PorExcz, in heraldry, a term for a 
kind of croſs, whoſe ends all terminate like the head 
of a crutch, It is otherwiſe called the Feruſalem 
croſ5, and is repreſented Plate CXLVI. fig. x. 12. 

POTENTIA (rowts,) that whereby a thing is 
capable either of acting, or being acted upon. 
POTENTIAL, in the ſchools, is uſed to denote 
and diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities, which are ſuppoſed 
to exiſt in the body in potentia only; by which they 
are capable in ſome meaſure of affecting and impreſs- 
ing on us the ideas of ſuch qualities, though not ac- 
tually inherent in themſelves ; in which ſenſe we ſay, 
potential heat, potential cold, &c. „ 

PoTENTIAL Cautery, in medicine, denotes the con- 
ſuming, or reducing to an eſchar, any part of the hu- 
man body by a cauſtic alkaline or metallic ſalt, &c. 
inſtead of a red-hot iron, which laſt is called the ac- 
tual cautery. es | 

PoTexT1AL, in grammar, an epithet applied to one 
of the moods of verbs. The potential 1s the ſame in 
form with the ſubjunctive, and is, according to Ruddi- 
man, implied in that mood, for which reaſon that 
grammarian rejects it; but others will have it to differ 
from the ſubjunctive in this, that it always implies in 
it either poſſum, volo, or debeo. It is ſometimes call- 


ed the permiſſive mood, becauſe it often implies a per- 


miſſion or conceſſion to do a thing. See Grammar, 
n 43. 3 | 

POTENTILLA, $1LVER-WEED, wild tanſey, or 
cinque-ſoil ; a genus of the pentagynia order, belong- 
ing to the icoſandria claſs of plants. The ſpecies are, 


1. The fruticoſa, or ſhrubby potentilla, commonly called 
Hub cinquefoil. This riſes with a ſhort ſhrubby ſtem, 


dividing iuto a branchy full head, three or four feet 
high; cloſely garniſhed with pinnates leaves of five 
oblong, narrow, acute-pointed, folioles, pale green 
above, and whitiſh underneath ; and the branches ter- 
minated by cluſters of Jarge, ſpreading, yellow flowers. 
This is a beautiful deciduous flowering ſhrub, worthy 
a place in every curious collection. It grows wild in 
Yorkſhire and other northern parts of England, &c. 


but has been long cultivated in gardens as an orna- 


mental ſhrub. 2. The reptans, or creeping com- 


mon five-leaved potentilla, or five-leaved graſs, hath a 
thick fibrey root, ſlender, trailing, repent ſtalks, di- 
vitated, five-Jobed, petiolated leaves, and yellow flow- 
ers fingly. 3. The rupeſtris, or mountain up- 
right cinqueſoil, hath upright ſtalks, eight or nine 
inches high; pinnated five and three-lobed alter- 
nate leaves, having oval crenated lobes, and the ſtalks 
terminated by ſmall white flowers. 4. The rec- 
ta, or erect ſeven-lobed yellow cinquefoil, hath ere& 
ſtalks, ſeven-Jobed leaves; having three lobes ſpear- 
inaped and ſerrated, green and hairy on both ſides, 
and the (talks terminated by coryomboſe cluſters of 
yellow flowers. 5. The fragaroides, or ſtrawberry- 
like trailing potentilla, bath a ſomewhat tuberous 


root, furniſhed with many long fibres, long trailing 


thoots, rooting at the joints; pinnated, "moſtly three- 


ſterile ftrawberry plants. 6. The argentea, 1. 
very upright potentilla, hath upright ſtalks, branch. 


ing a foot high; and five-lobed leaves, baving the 


lobes wedge-ſhaped, cut on the edges, hoary and 
white underneath, and the branches terminated by 
ſmall yellow flowers. 

All theſe plants flower in June and Jay ; the flow. 
ers are compoſed each of five roundiſh petals, and 
about 20 ſtamina, They are all very hardy, and ma 
be employed in the different compartments of the plea. 
ſure ground. Their propagation is very eaſy. The 
ſhrubby potentilla may be propagated abundantly by 
ſuckers, layers, and cuttings ; all of which will readi. 
ly grow, and make plants in one year, which after 
having two or three years growth in the nurſery will 
be fit for any of the ſhrubbery compartments. All 
the herbaceous kinds may be propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn or ſpring, or by ſeed in any of 
thoſe. ſeaſons. 

POTERIUM, GarDEN BURNET; a genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 
plants. The ſpecies are, 1. The ſanguiſorba, or 
common garden burnet, hath fibry perennial roots, 
crowned by a large tuft of pinnated leaves, or fix or 
ſeven pair of ſawed lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
upright angular ftalks, dividing, and branching a 
foot and a half high; terminated by oblong ſpikes of 
purphſh red flowers. This ſpecies grows wild in 
England, in chalky ſoils ; but has been long cultiva- 
ted as a choice ſalad- herb for winter and ſpring uſe, it 
being of a warm nature; the young leaves are the uſe- 
ful parts. It is perennial] in root, and retains its radi- 
cal leaves all the year, but the ſtalks are annual, 
2. The hybridum, hybrid agrimony-leaved Mont- 
pelier burnet, riſes with upright, taper, cloſely gather- 
ed ſtalks two feet high; pinnated odoriferous leaves of 
three or four pair of ſawed lobes, terminated by an 
odd one; and the ſtalks terminated by long foot. 
ſtalks dividing into ſmaller, each ſupporting a ſmall 
roundiſh ſpike of flowers. This ſpecies often proves 
biennial; but by cutting down ſome of the ſtalks be- 
fore they flower, it will cauſe it to multiply at bot- 
tom, and become abiding. 3. Poterium ſpinoſum, | 
ſhrubby ſpinous burnet of Crete, hath a ſhrubby ftem 
and branches, riſing a yard high, armed with ſpines; 
ſmall pinnated evergreen leaves, of ſix or feven par of 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, and the branches 
termined by ſmall heads of greeniſh flowers. 

All theſe three ſpecies flower in June and July, ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in Autumn. They are all na- 
turally perennial ; but the two herbaceous ones arc 
abiding in root only ; the other in root, ſtem, and 
branches: the two former are hardy, and tbe third 
requires ſhelter in winter. The firſt ſort merits culture 


in every kitchen-garden for winter and ſpring ſalads. 


Some plants, both of the firſt and ſecond forts, may be 
introduced in the herbaceous collection in the x4 
ſure-garden for variety. The third fort ny e 
kept always in pots to have ſhelter in winter. 1 7 
are all eafily propagated, the firſt ſort by feed, 


and by parting the roots. The ſecond ſort arp 1 
be increaſed by ſeeds and flips off the root, as 107 


E 


by 


P: WL 


former ſort. And the propagation of the third is by 
i lips or cuttings of the branches in ſpring and ſummer, 
nlanted in pots, and placed under glaſſes, giving ſhade 
and water; or might be forwarded more by plunging 
them in a hot- bed. 

Burnet is of a heating drying nature, cordial, and 


alexipharmic; in ſummer, the leaves are uſed for cool 


tankards, to given the winevan agreeable flavour. The 
powder of the root of the firſt ſpecies is commended 


aoaialt ſpitting of blood, bleeding at the noſe, dyſen- 


teries, and diſeaſes attended with violent ſecretions, 
In winter and ſpring, the young tender leaves are uſed 
ig ſalads. For its uſes as food for cattle, fee Acgi- 
CULTURE, n“ 47—49. 
POTION, a liquid medicine, conſiſting of as much 
as can be drunk at one draught. _ : 
POTOSI, a city of Peru in South America, ſitua- 
ted at the bottom of a mountain of that name, in 
which is the richeit ſilver mine ever difcovered. Si— 
tuated in W. Long. 67. S. Lat. 22. See the article 
Prrv, p. 5996. | 
POTTER (Chriſtopher), a learned Engliſh di- 
vine, was born in 1591, and bred at Oxford. In 
1233, he publiſhed his © Anſwer to a late Popiſh 
plot,” intitled Charity miſtaken, which he wrote by 
ſpecial order of king Charles I. whoſe chaplain he 
was, In 1634, he was promated to the deanry of 
Worcelter ; and, in 1640, was conſtituted vice-chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford, in the execution of 
which office he met with ſome trouble from the mem- 
bers of the long parliament. Upon breaking out of 
the civil wars, he ſent all his plate to the king, de- 
claring, “ that he would rather, like Diogenes, drink 
in the hollow of his hand, than that bis majeſty 
ſhould want ;*” and he afterward ſuffered much for the 
royal cauſe. In conſideration of this he was nomina- 
ted to the deanry of Durham in 1646, but was pre- 
vented from being inſtalled by his death, which hap- 
pened about two months after. He was a perſon 
learned and religious, exemplary in his converſation, 
courteous in his carriage, of a ſweet and obliging na- 
ture, and of a comely preſence, He was remarkable in 
his charity to the poor. | i 
Por TEN (Dr John), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
the ſon of a linen-draper at Wakefield in Vorkſhire, 
where he was born about the year 1674. He ſtudied 
at Univerſity college, Oxford; and at 19 publiſhed 
Variantes lectiones & note ad Plutarchi librum de au- 
arendis poetis ; & ad Baſilii magni orationem ad juve- 
nes, quomodo cum fructu legere poſſint Gracorum librot, 
310, 1693. In 1697, came out his edition of Lyco- 
Prom, in folio z which is reckoned the beſt of that ob- 
icure writer: ſoon after, he publiſhed bis Antiquities 
of Greece, 2 vols, 8vo. Theſe works eftabliſhed his li— 
terary reputation, and engaged him in a correſpon- 
Gence with Grævius and other learned foreigners. In 
1706, he was made chaplain to the queen; in 1715, 
biſhop of Oxford; and in 1737, he ſucceeded archbiſhop 
Wake in the ſee of Canterbury; which high ſtation be 
lupported with much dignity until his death in 1747. 
was a learned and exemplary churchman; but not 
of an amiable diſpolition, being ſtrongly tinQtured 
with that ſort of pride which uſuaily accompanies r1- 
90 orthodoxy z. nor is it to his credit that he difinhe- 
"ed his eldeſt ſon for marrying below his rank in 
| 2 
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life. His © Theological works, containing ſermons, 
charges, diſcourſes on church government, and di- 
vinity leQures,” were printed at Oxford, in 3 vols, 


8vo. 1753. ; | 
POTTER, the manufacture of earthen ware, or 
the art of making earthen veſſels. Sce Druer- Mare, 
STONE-Ware, and PORCELAIN. 
The wheel and lathe are the chief and almoſt the 
only inſtruments in pottery: the firſt for large works, 
and the laſt for ſmall. The potters-wheel confiits prin- 
cipally in the nut, which is a beam or axis, whoſe foot 
or pivot plays perpendicularly on a free-ſtone ſole or 
bottom. From the four corners of this beam, Which 
does not exceed two feet in height, ariſe\ four iron 
bars, called the poet of the wheel; which formin 
diagonal lines with the beam, deſcend, and are faſten- 
ed at bottom to the edges of a ſtrong. wooden circle, 
four feet in diameter, perfectly like the felloes of a 


coach- wheel, except that it has neither axis nor radii, 


and 1s only joined to the beam, which ſerves it as an 
axis by the iron bars. The top of the nut is flat, of 
a circular figure, and a foot in diameter: and on this 
is laid the clay which is to be turned and faſhioned. 
The wheel thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four 
ſides of four different pieces of wood faſtened on a 
wooden frame; the hind: piece, which is that on which 
the workman fits, is made a little incliningaowards 
the wheel; on the fore-piece are placed the prepared 


earth; on the ſide pieces he reſts his fect, and theſe 


are made inclining to give him more or leſs room. Ha- 
ving prepared the earth, the potter lays a round piece 
of it on the circular head of the nut, and fitting down 
turns the wheel with his feet till it has got the proper 
velocity ; then, wetting his hands with water, he 
preſſes his fiſt or his fingers-ends into the middle of 
the lump, and thus forms the cavity of the veſſel, con- 
tinving to widen it from the middle; and thus turn- 


ing the infide into form with one hand, while he pro- 


portions the outſide with the other, the wheel. con- 
ſtantly turning all the while, and he wetting his 
hands from time to time. When the veſſel is too 
thick, he uſes a flat piece of iron, ſomewhat ſharp on 


the edge, to pare off what is redundant; and when it 


is finiſhed, 1t is taken off from the circular head, by a 
wire paſſed under the veſſel. | 
The potters-lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but more 
ſimple and ſlight than the former; its three chief mem- 
bers are an iron beam or axis three feet and a half, 
high, and two feet and a half diameter, placed hori— 
zontally at the top of the beam, and ſerving to form 
the veſſel upon: and another larger wooden wheel, all 
of a piece, three inches thick, and two or three feet 
broad, faſtened to the ſame beam at the bottom, and 
parallel to the horizon. The beam or axis turns by a 
pivot at the bottom in an iron ſtand, The workman 
gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, by puſhing 
the great wheel alternately with each foot, ſtill giving 
it a greater or leſſer degree of motion as his work re- 
quires. They work with the lathe, with the fame in- 
ſtruments, and after the ſame manner, as with the 
wheel. The mouldings are formed by holding a piece 
of wood or iron cut in the form of the moulding to 
the veſſel, while the wheel is turning round; but the 
feet and handles are made by themſelves and ſet on 
with the hand; and if there be any ſculpture in the 
5 N 36 G 2 Vork, 
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work, it is uſually done in wooden moulds, and ſtuck 
on piece by piece on the outſide of the veſſel, For the 
glazing of the work, ſee GLAZING. 

POTTLE, an Engliſh meaſure containing two 

uarts. | | 
» POULTICE, a ſort of medicine, called alſo a 
cataplaſm. See CATAPLASM. 

POULTRY, all kinds of domeſtic birds brought 
up in yards, as cocks, hens, capons, ducks, turkeys, 


e. 
Almoſt, if not all the domeſtic birds of the poultry 


kind that we maintain in our yards are of foreign ex- 


traction; but there are others tobe ranked in this claſs 


that are as yet in a (tate of nature, and perhaps only 
wait till they become ſufficiently ſcarce to be taken 


under the care of man to multiply their propagation. 
It will appear remarkable enough, if we conſider how | 


much the tame poultry which we have imported from 
diſtant climates has increaſed,” and how much thoſe 
wild birds of the poultry kind that have never yet been 
taken into keeping have been diminiſhed and deſtroy— 
ed, They are all thinned; and many of the ſpecies, 
eſpecially in the more cultivated and populous parts of 
the kingdom, are utterly unſeen. 


Under birds of the poultry kind may be ranked all 


thoſe that have white fleſh, and, comparatively to 
their head and limbs, have bulky bodies. They are fur- 
niſned with ſhort ſtrong bills for picking up grain, 
which 1s their chief and often their only ſuſtenance. 
Their wings are ſhort and concave ; for which reaſon 
they are not able to Ay far. They lay a great many 
eggs; and 3s they lead their young abroad, the very 
day they are hatched, in queſt of food, which they are 
ſhown by the mother, and which they pick up for 
themſelves, they generally make their neſts on the 


ground. The toes of all theſe are united by a mem- 


i-rane as far as the firſt articulation, and then are di- 
vided as in thoſe of the former claſs, 
Under this claſs we may therefore render the com- 


mon cock, the peacock, the turkey, 'the pintada or 


Guinea hen, the pheaſant, the buſtard, the grous, the 
partridge, and the quail. They all bear a\trong ſi- 
militude to each other, being equally granivorous, 
ge ſhy, and delicate to the palate. They are among birds 


_ what beaſts of paſture are among quadrupeds, peace- 


able tenants of the field, and ſhunning the thicker parts 
of the foreſt, that abounds' with numerous animals 


who carry on unceaſing hoſilities againſt them. 


As nature has formed the rapacious claſs for war, ſo 
ſhe ſeems equally to have fitted theſe for peace, reſt, 
and ſociety. Their wings are but ſhort, fo that they 
are ill formed for wandering from one region to ano- 
ther: their bills are alſo ſhort, and incapable of an- 


doping their oppoſers : their legs are ſtrong indeed; 


but their toes are made for ſcratching un their food, 
and not for holding or tearing it. "Theſe are ſuf- 
ficient indications of their harmleſs nature; while 
their bodies, which are fat and fleſhy, render them 
unwieldy travelers, and incapable of ſtraying far from 
cach other. : 

Accordingly, we find them chiefly in ſociety : they 
Ne together: and though they may have their dif- 
putes, like all other animals, upon ſome occaſions ; 
yet, when kept in the fame diſtrict, or fed in the 
dame yard, they learn the arts of ſubordination; and, 


who ſeem to loſe all remembrance of their former li. 


in proportion as each knows his ſtrength, he ſeldom = 
tries a ſecond time the combat where he has once been 7 
worſted. Pouſty 
In this manner, all of this kind ſeem to lead an in. — 
dolent voluptuous life. As they are furniſhed internal. 
ly with a very ſtrong ſtomach, commonly called a giz. 
zard, ſo their voraciouſneſs ſcarce knows any bounds, 
If kept in cloſe captivity, and ſeparated from all their 
former companions, they have ſtill the pleaſure of eat. 
ing left; and they ſoon grow fat and. unwieldy in their 
priſon. To ſay this more fimply, many of the wilder 
ſpecies of birds, when cooped or caged, pine away, 
grow gloomy, and ſome refuſe all ſuſtenance what- 
ever; none except thoſe, of the poultry kind grow fat, 


berty, ſatisfied with indolence and plenty, 

POUNCE, gum ſandarach pounded and lifted very 
fine, to rub on paper, in order to preſerve it from 
linking, and to make it more fit to write upon. 

Povncs, is alſo a little heap of charcoal duſt, in- 
cloſed in a piece of muſlin or ſome other open Ruff, to 
be paſſed over holes -pricked in a work, in order to 
mark the lines or deſigns thereof on paper, filk, &c, 
placed underneath ; which are to be afterwards fi. 
niſhed with a pen and ink, a needle, or the like, This 
kind of pounce is much uſed by embroiderers, to trauſ- 
fer their patterns upon ſtuffs; by lace-makers, and 
ſometimes alſo by engravers. 

PouNCEs, in falconry, the talons or claws of a bird 
or preps: Z 

POUND, a ſtandard- weight; for the proportion 
and ſubdiviſions of which, ſee the article WREIGur. 
' Pound alſo denotes a money of account ; ſo call- 
ed, becauſe the ancient pound of filver weighed a 
pound troy. „ 

Pound, among lawyers, denotes a place of ſtrengtb, 
in which to keep cattle that are diftrained, or put m 
for treſpaſs, until they are replevied or redeemed. 

POUNDAGE, a ſubfidy of 12d. in the pound, 
granted to the crown on all goods and merchan- 
dizes exported or imported; and if by aliens, one 

enny more. | | 

POURPRESTURE, in law, is a wrongful in- 
cloſure, or incroachment upon another perſon's pro- 

erty, 

| POURSUIVANT, or PursviIvant, in heraldry, 
the loweſt order of officers at arms. — They are proper- 
ly attendants on the heralds when they marſhal pub- 
lic ceremonies. Of theſe in England there were for- 
merly many; but at preſent there are only four, vi. 
blue- mantle, rouge-croſs, rouge dragon, and port: 
cullice. In Scotland, there is only one king at fis, 
who is ſtyled Lyon ; and has under bim no less than fix 
heralds, as many purſuivants, and a great many meſſen- 
gers at arms. See Lyon. 

POURVEYANCE, or PurvtEyANCE, in lau, the 
providing corn, fuel, vituals, &c. for the king's 
houſehold ; and hence the officer who did ſo Was 
termed pourveyor. As ſeveral offences were committed 
by thele officers, it was enacted by ſtat. 12. Car. II. 
that no perſon, under colour of pourveyance, ſhall take 
any timber, cattle, corn, &c. from any ſubject _ 
out his free conſent, or without a juſt apprailement an 
paying for the ſame. N —— 

POUSSIN (Nicholas), an eminent French 9 


0 


{mall eſtate. He was inſtructed for a few months by 
one Ferdinand Elle a portrait-painter, and afterward 
ſpent a month with L'Allemant; but finding theſe ar- 
tits not likely to improve him ſuitably to his deſires, 
he firſt ſtudied the paintings of the beſt maſters, and 
then baſtened to finiſh a few pieces he was engaged in, 


and travelled to Italy. Here he devoted almoſt his 


whole attention to the ſtudy of antique ſtatues and bas 
reliefs ; which was probably the cauſe of his want of 


knowledge in, and taſte for, the art of colouring. Be- 


ing invited back to Paris by Lewis XIII. who aſſign- 
ed him a penfion with lodgings in the Tuilleries, he 
painted for prince Juſtiniani an hiſtorical picture re- 
preſenting Herod's cruelty; an admirable compoſition, 
in which he gave ſuch expreſſion to every character, as 
cou'd not fail to ftrike the beholder with terror and 
pity: he then Jaboured for ſeveral years on the cele- 
brated pictures of the ſeven ſacraments of the Romiſh 
church. But none of Pouſſin's dehgns have been more 
generally admired than that of the death of Germa- 
- nicus; which would have gained him immortal honour 
it he had never painted another picture. He began the 
labours of Hercules in the gallery of the Louvre; but 
the faction of Vouet's ſchool railing at him and his 
performances, put him ſo out of humour with his own 
country, that he returned to Rome, where he died in 
1665. He never went beyond eaſel pieces, for which 
he had a perpetual demand; and his method was to fix 
the price he expected on the back of the canvas, which 
was readily paid. 1 | | 

Poussin (Gaſpar), this painter, whoſe real name 
was Dughet, was born at Paris in 1600; and was 1n- 
duced to travel to Rome, not only from a love to the 
art of painting, but alſo to viſit his ſiſter who was mar- 
ried to Nicholas Pouſſin. Sandrart ſays that Gaſpar 
was employed at firſt only to prepare the pallet, pen— 
cils, and colours, for Nicholas; but by the precepts and 
example of that excellent maſter, gradually roſe to the 
Lipheſt reputation, and is undoubtedly one of the beſt 
lendſcape painters that ever appeared. It is generally 
tloupht that no painter ever ſtudied nature to better 
purpoſe, or reprelented the effects of land- ſtorms more 
happily, than Gaſpar; all his trees ſhew a natural de- 
pree of agitation, every leaf being in motion; his 
5 ſcenes are all beautifully choſen). as are the ſites of his 

buildings. He defigned human ticures but very indit- 
ferently ; for which reaſon he frequently prevailed oh 
| icholas to paint them for him; and they were always 
introduced with the utmoſt propriety. While he conti- 
ned at Rome, he dropped his own name, and aſſumed 
that of his brother-in-law and benefactor, by which 
ouly he is at preſent known. He died in 1662. 

POWDER, in pharmacy, a dry medicine well bro- 


ken, either in a mortar by grinding, or by ſome che- 
ical] operation, 


GCun-Powpts. 


See Gun- Powder. 

PowDER- Cheſts, certain ſmall boxes charged with 

1 N and a quantity of old nails or ſplinters of iron, 

2 altened occaſionally on the deck and fides of a 

86 in order to be diſcharged on an enemy who at- 

emp! 

LT em 12 to 18 inches in length, and about eight 
ten in breadth, having their vuter or upper part ter- 


E 


40, born in 1594 at Andel, a little city ia Normandy, 
nh where his father was of noble extraction but born to a 


2 


5 tO ſeize her by boarding. Theſe caſes are uſu- 


C 
8 


minating in an edge. They are nailed to ſeveral places 
of the quarter-deck and bulk-head of the waiſt, ba- 
ving a train of powder, which communicates with the 


inner apartments of the ſhip, ſo as to be fired at plea- 
| ſure to annoy the enemy. 


They are particularly uſed 
in merchant-ſhips which are furniſhed with cloſe- quar- 
ters to oppole the boarders. _ | 

PowDER for the Hair. The beſt ſort is arch well 
pounded and lifted, and generally prepared with ſome 
perfume. | | | 

POWER, the faculty of doing or ſuffering any thing. 
Power therefore is two-fold, viz. conſidered as able to 
make, or able to receive, any change; the former wherc- 
of may be called active power, and the latter paſſive 
power. See MeTarnvsics, u 73—80. 

PowER, in mechanics, denotes any force, whether 
of a man, a horſe, a ſpring, the wind, water, &c. which, 
being applted to a machine, tends to produce motion. 

PowER, in law, ſignifies in general, a particular au- 


thority granted by any perſon to another to repreſent 


him, or to act in his ſtead. | 


POWERS, in arithmetic and algebra, are nothing 


but the products ariſing from the continual multipſica- 


tions of a number or quantity into itſelf. See ALGE- 
BRA and ARITHMETIC: | 5 

PORX, French Pox, or Lues FVenerca. See Mkpi— 
CINE, u 447. | 
 Small-Pox. See Mepicineg, ne 326—328. 
P OVNING's Law, an act of parliament made in 


Ireland under Henry VII. whereby all the Ratutes of 
force in England were made of force in Ireland; which 


before that time they were not. — Nor are any now in 
force there, made in England fince that time. | 
The law took its name from Sir Edward Poyning, 
lord heutenant of that kingdom at the time of its ma- 
king. „% | 
PRACTICE, in arithmetic. See there, n“ 16, 
e. | | 
Gun-PraAcTicE, in military education. In thedpring, 
as ſoon as the weather permits, the exerciſe of the great 
guns begins, with an intention to ſhow the gentlemen 
cadets at the royal military academy at Woolwich, and 
private men, the manner of Jaying, loading, pointing, 
and firing the guns. Sometimes inſtruments are uſed 
to find the centre line, or two points, one at the breech, 
the other at the muzzle, which are marked with chalk, 
and whereby the piece is directed to the target: then 
a quadrant is put into the mouth to give the gun the 
required elevation, which at firſt is guefſed at, accord- 
ing to the diſtance the target is from the piece. When 
the piece has been fired, it is ſponged to clear it from 
any duſt or -ſparks of fire that might remain in the 
bore, and loaded: then the centre line is found, as be- 
fore; and if the ſhot went too high or too low, to the 
right or to the-left, the elevation and trail are altered 
accordingly. This practice continues morning and 


evening for about ſix weeks, more or leſs, according as 
In the 


there are a greater or leſs number of recruits, 
mean time others are ſhown the motions of quick firing 

with field pieces. | | 
Mortar-PRacrick, generally thus. Aline of 1500 
or 2000 yards is meaſured in an open fpot of ground 
from the place where the mortars ſtand, and a flag fix- 
ed at about 300 or 5 yayds: this being done, the 
ground where the mortars ar to be placed is prepared 
a5 
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Pragmatic, and levelled with ſand, ſo that they may lie at an ele- 
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* 2 Est. | 


Comment. 


Præmunire. vation of 45 degrees; then they are loaded with a 


ſmall quantity of powder at firtt, which is increaſed 
afterwards by an ounce every time, till they are load- 
ed with a full charge: the times of the flights of the 
ſhell are obſerved, to determine the length of the fuzes, 
The intention of this practice is, when a mortar bat- 
tery is raiſed in a fiege, to know what quantity of 
powder is required to throw the ſhells into the works 
at a given diſtance, and to cut the fuzes of a juſt 
length that the ſhell may burſt as ſoon as 1t touches 
the ground. = 5 
PRAGMATIC sax criox, in the civil law, is de- 
fined by Hottoman to be a reſcript or anſwer of the 


ſovereign, delivered by advice of his council, to ſome + 
college, order, or body of people, upon conſulting him 


on ſome caſe of their community. The like anſwer 
given to any particular perſon 1s called fimply re/cript. 
The term pragmatic ſanction, is chiefly applied to a 
ſettlement of Charles VI. emperor of Germany, who, 
in the year 1722, having no ſons, ſettled his heredi- 
tary dominions on his eldeſt daughter the arch-duchels 
Maria Thereſa, which was confirmed by the diet of 
the empire, and guaranteed by Great Britain, France, 


the States General, and molt of the powers in Europe. 


The word pragmatic is derived from the Greek Tpayua, 


_ negotium, * buſineſs.” t is ſometimes alſo called ab- 


ſolutely pragmatic, re ah. | 
PRAMUNIRE, in law, is taken either for a writ 
ſo called, or for the offence whereon the writ is grant- 
ed; the one may be underſtood by the other. — The 
church of Rome, under pretence of her ſupremacy 
and the dignity of St Peter's chair, took on her to be- 
itow molt of the eccleſiaſtical livings of any worth in 
England by mandates, before they were void; pre- 
tending therein great care to ſce the church provided 
of a ſucceſſor before it needed. Whence theſe man- 


dates or bulls were called gratiæ expeclativæ, or provi- 
fiones ; whereof fee a learned diſcourſe in Duarenus de 


bencfietts, lib. 3. cap. 1, Theſe proviſions were fo 
common, that at laſt Edward III. not digeſting ſo in- 
tolerable an encroachment, 1n the 35th year of his reign 


wade a ſtatute againſt papal] proviſions; which, accord- 


ing to Sir Edward Coke, is the foundation of all the 
ſubſequent ſtatutes: of præmunire: which is ranked as 
an offence immediately againſt the king, becauſe every 
encouragement of the papal power is a diminution of 
the authority of the crown. _ 


In the weak reign of Edward IT. the pope again 


endeavoured to encroach, but the parliament manfully 


withſtood him; and it was one of the articles charged 
againſt that unhappy prince, that he had given allow- 
ance to the bulls of the fee of Rome. But Edw. III. 
was of a temper extremely different; and, to remedy 
theſe inconveniences firſt by gentle means, he and his 
nobility wrote an expoſtulation to the pope : but re- 
ceiving a menacing and contemptuous anſwer, withal 
2cquainting him, that the emperor (who a few years 


before at the diet of Nuremberg, A. D. 1323, had 
eſtabliſned a law againſt proviſions) and alſo the king 


of France had lately ſubmitted to the holy ſee; the 
king replied, that if both the emperor and the French 
king ſhould take the pope's part, he was ready to give 
battle to them both, in defence of the liberties of the 
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to ſharpen and ſtrengthen theſe laws, and therefore it 


which is generally referred to by all ſuſequent ſtatutes, 


v.00 
crown, Hereupon more ſharp and pena] ps 
deviſed againſt proviſors, which a . Ong 
the court of Rome ſhall preſent or collate to no biko 
ric or living in England; and that whoever difturhs 
any patron in the preſentation to a living by virtue of 
a papal proviſion, fuch proviſor ſhall pay fine and ran. 
ſom to the king at his will, and be impriſoned till he 
renounces ſuch proviſion: and the ſame puniſhment i- 
inflicted on ſuch as cite the king, or any of his ſub. 
jects, to anſwer in the court of Rome. And when the 
holy ſee reſented theſe proceedings, and pope Urban 
attempted to revive the vaſſalage and annualrent 10 
which king John had ſubjected his kingdom, it was 
unanimoully agreed by all the eſtates of the realm in 
parliament aſſembled, 40 Edw. III. that king John's 
donation was null and void, being without the concur— 
rence bf parliament, and contrary to his coronation- 
oath; and all the temporal nobility and commons en. 
gaged, that if the pope ſhould endeavour by proceſs or 
otherwiſe to maintain theſe uſurpations, they would 
rebit and withitand him with all their power. 

In the reign of Richard II. it was found neceſſary 


was enacted by ftatutes 3 Ric. II. c. 3. and 7 Ric. II. 
c. 12. firſt, that no. alien ſhall be capable of leiting his 
benefice to farm; in order to compel ſuch as had crept 
in, at leaſt to reſide on their preferments: and after. 
wards, that no alien ſnould be capable to be preſented 
to any eccleſiaſtical preferment, under the penalty of 
the ſtatutes of proviſors. By the ſtatute 12 Rich II. 
c. 15. all liegernen of the king accepting of a living by 
any foreign proviſion, are put out of the king's pro- 
tection, and the benefice made void. To which the 
ſtatute 13 Rich. II. ſt. 2. c. 2, adds baniſhment and 
forfeiture of lands and goods: and byrc, 3. of the ſame 
ſtature, any perſon bringing over any citation or ex- 
communication from beyond ſea, on account of the ex- 
ecution of the foregoing ſtatutes of proviſors, ſhall be 
impriſoned, forfeit his-goods and lands, and moreover 
ſuffer pain of life and member. | | 
In the writ for the execution of all theſe ſtatutes, 
the words pramunire facias, being uſed to command a 
citation of the party, have denominated in common 
ſpeech, not only the writ, but the offence itſelf of main- 
taining the papal power, by the name of præmunirt. 
And accordingly the next ſtatute we ſhall mention, 


is uſually called the fatute of premunire. It is the ſta- 
tute 16 Rich. II. c. 5, which enacts, that whoever 
procures at Rome, or elſewhere, any tranflations, pro- 
ceſſes, excommunications, bulls, inftruments, or other 
things which touch the king, againſt him, his crow, 
and realm, and all perſons aiding and aflitting therein, 
ſhall be put out of the king's protection, their lands 
and goods forfeited to the king's uſe, and they ſhail be 
attached by their bodies to aniwer to the king and his 
council; or proceſs of pramunire facias ſhall be made 
out againſt them as in other caſes of proviſors. 

By the ſtatute 2 Henry IV. c. 3. all perſons WO 
accept any proviſion from the pope, to be exempt = 
canonical obedience to their proper ordinary, arc allo 
ſubjected to the penalties of præmunire. And this 1 
the laſt of our ancient ſtatutes touching this offence ; 
the uſurped civil power of the biſhop of I 


— 
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ire, prett . . 
pmunire # gion. power was in about a century aſterwards: 


, (oirit of the nation being ſo much raiſed againſt 
ab ich that about this time, in the reign of Hen. V. 
he alien priories, or abbeys for foreign monks, were 
ſupprefſed, and their lands given to the crown, And 
no farther attempts were afterwards made in ſupport 
of theſe foreign juriſdictions. e 
This then is the original meaning of the offence 
| which we call pramunire z VIZ» introducing a foreign 

wer into this land, and creating zmperium ih 1mpertoy 
x bs paying that obedience to papal proceſs which con- 
ſlitutionally belonged to the king alone, Jong before 

le Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII. at which 
A the penalties of præmunire were indeed extended 
to more papal abuſes than before; as the kingdom 
then entirely renounced the authority of the ſee of 
Rome, though not all the corrupted doctrines of the 
Roman church. And therefore by the ſeveral ſtatutes 
of 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. and 25 Hen, VIII. c.19.& 21. 
to appeal to Rome from any of the king's courts, which 
| (though illegal before) had at times been connived at; 
10 ſue to Rome for any licence or diſpenſation, or to 
obey any proceſs from thence, are made liable to the 
pains of premunire. And, in order to reftore to the 
king in effect the nomination of vacant biſhoprics, and 
jet keep up the eſtabliſhed forms, it is enacted by ſta- 
tute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. that if the dean and chap- 
ter refuſe to ele& the perſon named by the king, or 
any archbiſhop or biſhop to confirm or conſecrate him, 
they ſhall fall within the penalties of the ſtatutes of 
premunire. Alſo by flatute 5 Eliz. c. 1. to refuſe the 
oath of ſupremacy will incur the pains of præmunire; 
and to defend the pope's juriſdiction in this realm, is 
a premunire for the firſt offence, and high treaſon for 
the ſecond. So too, by ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 2. to im- 
port auy agnus Dei, croſſes, beads, or other ſuperſti— 


Rome, and tender the ſame to be uſed; or to receive 
the lame with ſuch intent, and not diſcover the offen- 
der; orif a juſtice of the peace, knowing thereof, ſhall 
not within 14 days declare it to a privy counſellor, 
they all incur a premunire, But importing or ſelling 
mals-books, or other Popiſh books, is by ſtat. 3 Jac. I. 
e. 5. 925. only liable to a penalty of 40s. Laſtly, to 


any Popiſh ſeminary whatever beyond ſea, or any per- 
- fon in the ſame, or to contribute to the maintenance 
of any Jeſuit or Popiſh prieſt in England, is by ſtatute 
27 Eliz. e. 2. made liable to the penalties of præmu— 
nire. | ED 
Thus far the penalties of præmunire ſeem to have 
kept within the proper bounds of their orjpinal inſti- 
tution, the depreſſing the power of the pope: but, they 
deing pains of no inconſiderable conſequence, it has 
been thonght fit to apply the ſame to other heinous of- 
tences; ſome of which bear more, and ſome leſs rela- 
11 to this original offence, and ſome no relation at 
all, | 
Thus, 1. By the ſtatute 1 & 2 Ph. and Mar. c. 8. 
to moleſt the poſſeſſors of abbey- lands granted by par- 
lament to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. is a premu- 
le. 2. So likewiſe is the offence of aQing as a bro- 
er or agent in any uſurious contract where above 10 
er cent. intereſt is taken, by ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 10. 


L MG 1. - 
well broken down by theſe ſtatutes, as his uſurp- 3. To obtain any ſtay of proceedings, other than by Præmunite. 
arreſt of judgment or writ of error, in any ſuit for a mo 


tious things pretended to be hallowed by the biſhop of 


contribute to the maintenance of a Jeſuit's college, or 
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nopoly, is likewiſe a præmunire, by ſtatute 21 Jac. I. 
c. 3. 4. To obtain an exclufive patent for the ſole ma- 

ing or importation of gunpowder or arms, or to hin- 
der others from importing them, is alſo a præmunire 
by two ſtatutes; the one 16 Car. I. c. 21. the other 
1 Jac. II. c. 8. 5. On the abolition, by ſtat. 12 Car. IT. 
c. 24. of purveyance, and the prerogative of pre-emption, 
or taking any victual, beaſts, or goods for the king's 
uſe, at a ſtated price, without conſent of the proprietor, 
the exertion of any ſuch power for the future was de- 
clared to incur the penalties of præmunire. 6. To af- 
ſert, maliciouſly and adviſedly, by ſpeaking or writing, 


that both or either houſe of parliament have a legiſſa- 


tive authority without the king, is declared a præmunire 
by ſtatute 13 Car. II. c. 1. 7. By the habeas corpus 
act alſo, 31 Car. II. c. 2. it is a præmunire, and inca- 
pable of the king's pardon, beſides other heavy penal- 
ties, to ſend any ſubject of this realm a priſoner into 
parts beyond the ſeas. 8. By the ſtatute 1 W. & M. 
ſt. 1. c. 8. perſons of 18 years of age refuſing to take 
the new oaths of allegiance, as well as ſupremacy, up- 
on tender by the proper magiſtrate, are ſubject to the 
penaltics of a præmunire; and. by ſtatute 7 & SW. III. 


C. 24. ſerjeants, counſellors, proctors, attorneys, and 
all officers of courts, practiſing without having taken 


the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and ſubſcribed 
the declaration againſt Popery, are guilty of a præ- 


munire, whether the oaths be tendered or no. g. By 


the ſtatute 6 Ann. c. 7. to aſſert maliciouſly and di- 
rectly, by preaching, teaching, or adviſed ſpeak- 


ing, that the then pretended. prince of Wales, or 


any perſon other than according to the acts of ſettle- 
ment and union, hath any right to the throne of theſe 
kingdoms, or that the king and parliament cannot 
make Jaws to limit the deſcent of the crown; ſuch 


preaching, teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking, is a premu- 


nire: as writing, printing, or publiſhing the ſame doc- 
trines amounted, we may remember, to high treaſon. 
10. By ſtatute 6 Ann. c. 23. if the aſſembly of peers 
of Scotland, convened to elec their 16 repreſentatives 
in the Britiſh parliament, ſhall preſume to treat of any 
other matter ſave only the election, they incur the pe- 
nalties of a premunire. 11. The flat. 6 Geo. I. c. 18. 


(enacted in the year after the infamous South Sea pro- 


ject had beggared half the nation) makes all unwar- 


rantable undertakings by unlawful ſuſeriptions, then 
commonly known by the name of bubbles, ſubjeR to the 


penaltics of a premunire. 12. The ſtat. 12 Geo. III. 


c. 11. ſubjects to the penalties of the ſtatute of præ- 
munire all ſuch as knowingly and wilfully ſolemnize, 
aſſiſt, or are preſent at, any forbidden marriage of ſuch 
of the deſcendants of the body of king George II. as 
are by that act prohibited to contract matrimony with- 
out the conſent of the crown. Capes 

Having thus inquired into the nature and ſeveral 
ſpecies of premunire, its puniſhment may be gathered 
from the foregoing ſtatutes, which are thus ſhortly 
ſummed up by Sir Edward Coke: “ That, from the 
conviction, the defendant ſhall be out of the king's 
protection, and his lands and tenements, goods and 


chattels, forfeited to the king; and that his body ſhall 
remain in priſon at the king's pleaſure, or (as other 


authorities have it) during life; both which amount to 
| | the 


Preriefte 
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Pratoria. 
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the ſame thing, as the king by his prerogative may 
any time remit the whole, or any part of the punith- 


ment, except in the caſe of trauſgreſſing the ſtatute of 


habeas corpus. Theſe forfeitures here inflicted do not 
(by the way) bring this offence within our former defi- 
nition of FeLowy; being inflicted by particular ſtatutes, 
and not by the common law. But ſo odions, Sir Ed- 


ward Coke adds, was this offence of premunire, that 


4 


and oracle of Fortune, called Sorte Præneſtinæ, (Stra- 


a man that was attainted of the ſame, might have been 


ſlain by any other man without danger of law; be- 
cauſe it was provided by law, that any man might do 


to him as to the king's enemy; and any man may Jaw- 


fully kill an enemy. However, the poſition itſelf, that 


it is at any time lawful to kill an enemy, is by no means 
tenable : it is only lawful, by the law of nature and 
nations, to kill him in the heat of battle, or for neceſ- 
fary ſelf-defence. And to obviate ſuch ſavage and mi- 
{taken notions, the ſtatute 5 Eliz. c. 1. provides, that 
it ſhall not be lawful to kill any perſon attainted in a 
præmunire, any law, ſtatute, opinion, or expoſition of 
law to the contrary notwithſtanding. But ſtill ſuch 
delinquent, though protected as a part of the public 


from public wrongs, can bring ne action for any pri- 


vate injury, how atrocious ſoever; being ſo far out of 


the protection of the law, that it will not guard his 
civil rights, nor remedy any grievance which he as an 
individual may. ſuffer. And no man, knowing him to 
to be guilty, can with ſafety give him comfort, aid, or 
reher. nr | 

PRIANESTE, (anc. geog.) a town of Latium, to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Rome, towards the territory of the 
ZEqui; a place of great firength. Famous for thetemple 


do); which Tiberius wanted to deſtroy, but was deterred 
by the awful majeſty of the place. From a colony it 
was raiſed to a municipium by Tiberius, (Inſcriptions, 


Plorus, A. Gellius), on the confideration of his re- 


covery from a dangerous illneſs near this place. Thi- 


ther the Roman emperors uſually retired, on account 
of the agreeableneſs of the ſituation, (Suetonius). It 
was 2 very ancient city, with a territory of large ex- 


tent, (Livy.) The temple' of Fortune was built in the 


moſt ſumptuous manner by Sylla. and the pavement was 
Moſaic work, (Pliny). Concerning the Sortes, there 
is a remarkakle paſſage in Cicero; who ſays, that it 
was all a mere contrivance, in order to deceive, either 
for the purpoſes of gain or ſuperſtition. The town 
that has ſucceeded it, ſtands low in a valley, and is 
called Paleſtrina, in the Campania of Rome. E. 
Long. 13. 30. Lat. 42:0. 1 | 
PRASIDIUM, (Notitia) a town of the Cornavii 
in Britain, Now thought to be Warwick, (Camden), 
-—Another of Corfica (Antonine), 30 miles to the 
ſouth of Aleria.—A third Præſidium ſurnamed Fulium, 
in Bztica, (Pliny). 
PRATORIA avcvsrTa (Ptolemy), a town of 
Dacia. Now called Brafſow by the natives, and 


Cronſtat by the Germans, (Baudrand): a town in 


Tranſylvania. E. Long. 25%. N. Lat. 45% —Ano- 
ther of the Salaſſii, near the two gates or defiles of 


the Alps, the Grajz and Pennine, (Pliny) ; a Roman 


colony, ſettled by Auguſtus after the defeat of the 
Salaſſii by Terentius Varro, on the ſpot where he en- 
camped, (Strabo, Dio Caſſius, Ptolemy), ſituated on 
the river Duria Major. The town is now called Aeta 
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Bohemia, that all other ſaints ſeem, on his account, 


Here are near 100 churches and chapels, and about 


taken and plundered. The univerſity was founded by 


faſhioned things in payment, quite ruin the Chriſtian 


to St Veit, and adorned with many magnificent tom 


FA 
or Aouft, in Piedmount. E. Long. 7. 14, N. Lat. Pian 
e | 20 
PRATORIUM (Antonine, Notitia Iꝙperii) 1 2. 
town of the Brigantes. New Paterington (Camd 
near the mouth of the Humber in York(h 
( Talbot.) | 
PRAGUE, a city of Bohemia, and- capital of the 
whole kingdom, is fituated 14% 400 of long. and 59 
5 of lat. It lands on both fides the Mulda, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge; but the river, though 
of great breadth here, is nevertheleſs ſhallow, and not 
navigable. On both tides the bridge are ſeveral ſtatues 
and, among others, that of St John of Nepomuck, | 
whom king Wenzel caufed to be thrown from the 
bridge into the river, for venturing to reprove him 
upon ſome occaſion; but in 1720 he was canonized 
as a faint, and is at preſent held in ſuch veneration in 


en), 
ire. Coventry, 


to be foregotten. The houſes of this city are wholly 
built of ſtone, and conſiſt for the molt of three ſtories. 


40 cloiſters. The number of its Chriſtian inhabitant; 
is ſaid to be 70,000, and of Jews abaut 12,000. The 
principal branch of its trade conſiſts in brewing of 
beer. It is divided into the Old and the New Towns, 
and that called the Small fide; the former lying on the 
the eaſt fide of the Mulda, and the latter on the welt. 
The whole is about 12 miles in circumference, and 
but thinly inhabited. The fortifications are not of 
great importance, as it may be flanked and raked on 
all ſides. However, the king of Pruſſia was not able 
to make himſelf maſter of it in the late war, though 
be almoſt deſtroyed it with his bombs, &c. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant and fruitful: country, in the midſt of 
1 fine fields, palaces, and pleaſure-houſes. It 

ath ſuffered greatly by ſieges, and hath been often 


Charles IV. in the year 1347. In 1409, when John. 
Huſs was rector of the univerſity, there were no lels 
than 44,000 ſtudents ; and when the emperor Charles 
V. would have retrenched their privileges, 24,000 are 
ſaid to have left it in one week, and 16,000 in a ſhort 
time after. The Jews have the trade of this city 
almoſt entirely in their own hands, They deal in all 
ſorts of commodities, eſgecially the precious ſtones 
found in the Bohemian mines, and, by receiving all old- 


handicraftſmen. In 1744 they narrowly eſcaped being 
expelled the kingdom, having been ſuſpected of cor- 
reſponding with the Pruſſians, when they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the city. The grand prior of the 
order of Malta, for Bohemia, Moravia, and Sileſia, 
reſides here; and the church and hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt is the ſeat of the general and grand-maſters of 
the holy order of knights of the croſs with the red 
ſtar, reſiding in the above-mentioned countries, _ 
in Poland and Hungary. The cathedral is dedicate 


Prague, moſt of the, nobility have houſes, and the 


r. 
emperor a very magnificent palace, and 2a _ 
$1 


t; and 


of great el of thn Ratſchin-hill, in Upp*r- 


houſe, commanding one of the fineſt, proſpect 
world. Here the tribunals of the regency mee : 
the halls, galleries, and other apartments, arc adorned 


with a multitude of noble pictures. The great s ls | 
| | where | 
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„ where the voronation-feaſt is kept, is ſaid to be the 


minſter. The caſtle ſtands on the above- mentioned 


is very ſtrong. From a window of this caftle the em- 
eror's counſellors were thrown in 1618; but though 
they fell from a-great height, yet they were not killed, 
nor indeed much hurt. On the ſame mountain ſtands 
alſo the archiepiſcopal palace. In the New Town is 
an arſenal, and a religious foundation for ladies, call- 
ed the Free Temporal Engliſh foundation, over which 
an abbeſs preſides. In the Leſſer Side or Town, the 
counts Colloredo and Wallenſtein have very magnifi- 
cent palaces and gardens, The fables of the latter 
are very grand; the racks being of ſteel, and the 
mangers of marble, and a marble pillar betwixt each 
horſe ; over each horſe alſo is placed his picture, as 
big as life, Though the inhabitants of Prague in ge- 
neral are poor, and their ſhops but meanly furniſhed ; 
yet, it is ſaid, there are few cities where the nobility 
and gentry are more wealthy, and live in greater ſtate. 


Here is much gaming, maſquerading, feaſting, and 
very ſplendid public balls, with an Italian opera, and 


allemblies in the houſes of the quality every night. 
On the White Mountain, near the town, was fought 


the battle, in which the Proteſtants, with the elector 


PeJatine Frederic, their king, were defeated. The 
laftres and drinking. glaſſes made here of Bohemian 
cryſtal are much eſteemed, and vended all over Eu- 
rope. Theſe cryftals are alſo poliſhed by the Jews, 
and ſet in rings, ear-pendants, and ſhirts- buttons. 
The chief tribunal 'confiſts of twelve ſtadtholders, at 
the head of whom 1s the great burgrave, governor of 
the kingdom and city, immediately under the emperor, 
and the chancery of Bohemia. **VͤV 
PRAM, or Prame, a kind of lighter uſed in Hol- 
land and the ports of the Baltic Sea, to carry the 
cargo of a merchant-ſhip along-fide in order to lade, 
or to bring it to ſhore to be lodged in the ſtorehouſes 
aiter being diſcharged out of the veſſel. | 
Prame, in military affairs, a kind of floating 
battery, being a flat-bottomed veſſel, which draws 
little water, mounts ſeveral guns, and is very uſeful in 


covering the diſembarkation of troops. They are 


generally made uſe of in-tranſplanting the troops over 


the lakes in America. 


PRAMNION, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſemi- 
pellueid gem. — This is a very fingular ſtone, and of a 
very great concealed beauty. Our lapidaries, when 
they meet with it, call it by the name of the Black 
"gate, It is of an extremely cloſe, compad, and firm 
texture, of a ſmooth and equal ſurface, and in ſhape 
very irregular, being ſometimes round, ſometimes ob- 
dug, and often flat; in ſize it ſeldom exceeds two 
Inches. Tt appears, on a common inſpection, to be of 
fine deep black ; but held up againſt the ſun, or the 
'glt of a candle, it is an elegant red clouded by a 
EA 1 of ſubtile black earth. We have it from the 

adies. 
FRATIQUE, or PraTTi1C, in commerce, a'nego- 
2 or communication of commerce which a mer- 
55 velſe] obtains in the port it arrives in and the 
b — it diſcovers; hence to obtain a pratique, is 
- 0210 liberty to frequent a port, to go aſhore, to 


buy and ſell, &c. 
Vol. IX. 
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| PRAXAGORAS, a native of Athens, at 10 years Praxagoras 
largeſt of the kind in Europe next to that of Weſt- | 


mountain, called Ratſchin or the White Mountain, and 


of age compoſed the Hiſtory of the Kings of Athens, 
in two books: and at 22 the Life of Conſtantine the 
Great, in which, though a pagan, he ſpeaks very ad- 
vantageoully of that prince. He alſo wrote the 
Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. He lived under Con- 
ſtantius, about the year 345. | 
PRAXITELES, a very famous Greek ſculptor, 


| 
Precedence. 


— 
8 


who lived 330 years before Chriſt, at the time of the 


reign of Alexander the Great. All the ancient writers 
mention his ſtatues with a high commendation, eſpe- 
cially a Venus executed by him for the city of Cnidos, 
which was ſo admirable a piece, that king Nicomedes 
offered to releaſe the inhabitants from their tribute as 
the purchaſe of it; but they refuſed to part with it. 


He was one of the gallants of the celebrated courteſan 


Phryne. | 
PREACHING. See DecLamarion, Art. I. —The 
word is derived from the Hebrew paraſch, expoſuit, ©* he 
expounded.” 
PREADAMITE, a denomination given to the 


inhabitants of the earth, conceived, by ſome people, 


to have lived before Adam. 


Iſaac de la Pereyra, in 1655, publiſhed a book to 


evince the reality of Preadamites, by which he gained 


a confiderable number of proſelytes to the opinion: 


but the anſwer of Demarets, profeſſor of theology at 


Groningen, publiſhed the year following, put a ſtop 


to its progreſs ; though Pereyra made a reply. 1 


His ſyſtem was this: The Jews he calls Adamizes, 


and ſuppoſes them to have iſſued from Adam; and 
gives the title Preadamites, to the Gentiles, whom 
he ſuppoſes to have been a long time before Adam. 
But this being expreſsly contrary to the firit words 
of Genefis, Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous anti- 
quities of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and to ſome 
idle rabbins, who imagined there had been another 
world before that deſcribed by Moſes. He was ap- 


prehended by the inquifition in Flanders, and very 


roughly uſed, though in the ſervice of the dauphin, 
But he appealed from their ſentence to Rome; whither 


he went in the time of Alexander VII. and where he 


printed a retractation of his book of Preadamites. 


PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of an act of 


parliament, &c. which ſerves to open the intent of the 


act, and the miſchiefs intended to be remedied by it. 

PREBEND, the maintenance a prebendary re- 
ceives out of the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate. 
church. Prebends are diſtinguiſhed into fimple and 
dignitary: a fimple prebend has no more than the re- 
venue for its {ſupport ; but a prebend with dignity, has 
always a juriſdiction annexed to it. ” 

PREBENDARY, an ecclefialtic who enjoys a 
prebend. | | 

The difference between a prebendary and a canon 


is, that the former receives his prebend in conſide- 


ration of his officiating in the church, but the lat- 
ter merely by his being received into the cathedral or 
college. 


PRECARI UM, in Scots law. See Law, Ns clxxiii. 
95 * 
PRECEDENCE, a place of honour to which a 


perſon is entitled. This is either of courteſy or of 
right. The former is that which is due to age, eſtate, 


Ke. which is regulated by cuſtom and civility : the 
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upon, gives an action at law. For the rules of pre- 
cedence in Britain, ſee HerALpay, p. 3612. 
PRECEDENT, in law, a caſe which has beea de- 
termined, and which ſerves as a rule for all of the ſame 
nature. i 
PRECENTOR, a dignity in cathedrals, popularly 
called the chantor, or maſter of the choir. 
PRECEPT, in law, a command in writing ſent 
by a chief juſtice or juſtice of the peace, for bringing 
a perſon, record, or other matter before him. 
PrECEPT of Clare Conſtat, in Scots law. See Law, 
Part II. No clxxx. 28. 8 
Paeceer V Seiſin, in Scots law. See Law, 
Part III. Ne clxiv. 16. Ee 
PRECILE, (precius, © early,””) the name of the 
21 order in Linnæus's fragments of a natural method; 
conſiſting of primroſe, an early flowering plant, and a 


few genera which agree with it in habit and ſtruc- 
ture, tho' not always in the character or circumſtance “ houſe ; but taken away by the ſtatute 19, Car. II. 


expreſſed in the title. . 
PRECEPTIVE, any thing which gives or con- 
tains precepts. N 
Pap CE TIE Poetry. See POETRY, n* 69, &c. 
PRECIPITANIT, in chemiſtry, is applied to any 
liquor, which, when poured on a ſolution, ſeparates 
what is diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, or fall to 
the bottom of the veſſel. Eons 
PRECIPATE, in chemiftry, a ſubſtance which, 
having been diſſolved in a proper menſtruum, is again 
ſeparated from its ſolvent, and throw down to the bot- 


tom of the veſſel, by pouring ſome other liquor upon it. 


PRECIPITATION. See CarmisTay, no 71, 
_ PRECOGNTTION, in Scots law. See Law, 
Part III. N* clxxxvi. 43. Es 
PRECORDIA, in anatomy, a general name for 
the parts fituated about the heart, in the forepart of 
the thorax : as the diaphragm, pericardium, and even 
the heart itſelf, with the ſpleen, lungs, &c. 
PREDECESSOR, properly ſignifies a perſon who 
has preceded or gone before another in the fame office 
or employment, in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from 
anceſtor. | 
PREDESTINATION, in general, fignifies a de- 
cree of God, whereby, from all eternity, he ordained 
ſuch a concatenation of cauſes as muſt produce every 


event by a kind of fatal neceſſity, and maugre all op- 


poſit ion. 


In this ſenſe, the Turks are great predeſtinarians; 
and on this account are much more daring in battle, 


and willingly encounter greater dangers that they would 


otherwiſe do. | 

Predeftination, among Chriſtians, is uſed, in a more 
1mited ſenſe, for a judgment or decree of God, where- 
by he has reſolved, from all eternity, to ſave a certain 
number of perſons, from thence called ele ; ſo that 
therelt of mankind, being left in a ſtate of impenitence, 
are fard to be reprobated. | 


Nothing has occafioned more diſputes than this 
thorny ſubject of predeſtination; the Lutherans ſpeak 


of it with horror, while the Calviniſts contend for it 


w,th great zeal ; the Molinifts and Jeſuits preach it 
_ Jown as a moſt dangerous doctrine, whilſt che Janſe- 
is allert it as an article of faith: the Arminians, 
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Precedent latter is ſettled by authority; and, when broken in Remonſtrants, and Pelagians, are all avowed enemiey pad 


powers of operation had firſt been realized, theſe pro- 


rities, that the world was created in time; from __ 
it follows, that even in the courſe of duration the ex: 
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to predeſtination. | 
PREDIAL TiTHEs, are thoſe that are paid of Feen 
things ariſing and growing from the ground only; ay . 
corn, hay, fruit, &c. | 
PREDICABLE, among logicians, denotes a ge. 
neral quality which may be predicated, or aſſerted of 
ſeveral things: thus animal is predicable of mankind 
beaſts, birds, fiſnes, &c. | : 
PREDICAMENT, among logicians, the ſame with 
category. See CATEGORY. ; 
PREDICATE, in logic, that part of a propoſ.. 
tion which affirms or denies ſomething of the {ubje& ; 
in theſe propoſitions, ſnow is white, ink is not white, 
whiteneſs is the predicate which is affirmed of ſnow, 
and denied of ink. | e | 
PRE-EMPTION, a privilege anciently allowed 
the king's purveyor, of having the choice and firſt 
buying of corn and other proviſions for the king's 


PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action of 
birds cleaning, compoling, and dreſling their feathers, 
to enable them to glide more eaſily through the air, 
For this purpoſe, they have two peculiar glands on 
their rump, which ſecrete an unctuous matter into a 
bag that is perforated, out of which the bird occaſion- 
ally draws it with its bell, _ | 

PRE-EXISTENCE, a priority of being, or the 
being of one thing before another. Thus a cauſe, if 
not in time, is yet in nature pre- exiſtent to its effect. 
Thus God is pre- exiſtent to the univerſe. Thus a hu- ! 
man father is pre- exiſtent to his ſon. The Peripate- , 
tics, though they maintained the eternity of the world, uin th 
were likewiſe dogmatical in their opinion, that the vorlde 
univerſe was produced, actuated, and governed, by a ſo- nal, 
vereign intelligence . Embarraſſed, however, with“ ** 
the difficulty, that cauſation ſeemed to imply previous 5, | 
exiltence, as no being could operate either production 
or change upon another till its own exiſtence and 


found and accurate philoſophers exerted all their ſub- 
tilty and learning to obviate an objeRion ſo formi- 
dable. Thus, in order to extricate their ſyſtem, they 
had recourſe to a diſtinction which equally ſhowed the 
extent of their genius and the depth of their erudition. 
They diſtinguiſhed between priority in nature and pri- 
ority in time. It is impoſſible, ſay they, to conceive 
the exiſtence of the ſun, for one indiviſible inſtant prior 
to his emiſſion of rays. | EO 
When a ſeal is ſtamped upon wax, the impreſſion 
muſt be ſtrictly and abſolutely coexiſtent with the im- 
pulſe; thus the emanent act or exertion of Deity in pro. 
ducing, moving, and ſuperintending the univerſe, mult 
be one continued and unſucceſſive energy. It is unne 
ceſſary to enter into the depth or minutiæ of this con- 
troverſy, ſince we are aſſured by the beſt of all autho- 


ence of God mult have been anterior to that of his 
works. The difficulty urged by them, and by other . 
ſceptical philoſophers, that at whatever period of du- 7 
ration creative power began to be exerted, it mob if 
paſſed an eternity prior to-that point in ſupine _ wy 
lence and inactivity; though not to be ſolved 17 121 7 
5 | 11:7 


P KK. © 
ad. man reaſon, is yet leſs formidable, becauſe more eaſily 
conceivable, than the eternal coexiſtence of an, effect 
with its cauſe. Previous to that diftinguiſhed æra in 
endleſs duration, when nature at the Almighty fat 
emerged from nothing, we are entirely ignorant of the 
motives (if it may be ſo expreſſed) which might pre- 
diſpoſe infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, then, and 
not till then, to exert themſelves in creating. But ſince, 
from all that we ſee of the divine energy and admini- 
ſtration, nothing appears to be done without a ſuffi- 

cient reaſon, we have the beſt grounds to conclude, 
that the ſame conduct prevails in thoſe divine exertions, 


ence. 


|| 


— 


comprehenſible by our limited powers. 

It is evident, that the Divine Nature, rich in its eter- 
ternal and independent all- ſufficieney, could never feel 
any neceſſity which might be redreſſed or gratified by 
the exiſtence or homage of external nature. The uni- 
verſe therefore muſt be formed for itſelf alone ; and 
could only be the glorious reſult of unconſtrained wiſ- 
dom and voluntary goodneſs. Beſides, there is no ſe- 
ries of deductions more natural and congenital to the 
human mind, than to conclude, that what is eternal 
; muſt be unproduced : That if it was produced, there 
in. muſt have been a period when it did not exiſt: if it 
line. was not produced, it muſt be independent; if indepen- 

dent, it muſt be ſelf-exiſtent; and if ſelf-exiſtent, it 

muſt from eternity to eternity be inveſted with powers 
- ſufficient for the maintenance and regulation of its own 


eren the poſſibility of a ſupreme Agent and wiſe Su- 
perintendant, acting upon nature, and animating or 
controlling her operations, is upon this hypotheſis en- 
tirely ſuperſeded, © 5 | 
But from the beauty, ſymmetry, and order, of na- 
ture, and from the number of final cauſes purſued in 
her progreſs and accompliſhed in its reſults, Ariſtotle 
and his followers were too wiſe not to perceive, and 
too ingenuous not to acknowledge, the ſacred veſtiges, 
the conſpieuous interpoſitions, of infinite wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs; hence his notion of an eternal world, 
though generally admitted among the ſages of anti- 
quity, was an incompatible or ſelf- deſtructive opinion. 
The objections which have already been mentioned a- 
gainſt a temporary ereation, might perliaps be obvia- 
ted, if not annihilated, were it our preſent buſineſs t 
enter deeply into the nature of ſpace and time. 
| But this diſquiſition requires a boldneſs and abftrac- 
tion of thought, in which we might probably be fol- 
wo by few, and reliſhed by fewer readers. Such, 
o penetrate and purſue theſe intricacies to their ulti- 
mate conclufions, will ſind their inveſtigation cheered 
nd cnlightened by the philoſophical eſſays of Dr Iſaac 
atts, and by the chevalier Ramſay's principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion. Veracity likewiſe obliges 
13 to add, that the ſpeculations of Mr Hume on this 
2 and arduous fubject, had a greater tendency to 
— its gloom than that philoſopher bimſelf could 
Mts by 
on The pre- exiſtence of the human ſoul to its corpo- 
"Yy wy vehicle had been from time immemorial a prevail- 
. 15 opinion among the Afiatic ſages, and from them 
1 = perhaps transferred by Pythagoras to the philoſo- 
F Jof the Greeks; but his metewpſychoſis, or tranſmi 
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whoſe nature, manner, and adjun&s, are abſolutely in- 


n ber province even to an indefinite extent. 
exiſtence; ſo that not only the neceſſity, but perhaps 


owever, as have courage, ſagacity, and perſeverance, 


P R E 


gration of ſouls, is too trivial either to be ſeriouſly pro- Pre- exiſt 


poſed or refuted. Nevertheleſs, from the ſentiments ence. 
of Socrates concerning the immortality of the ſoul, de- 
livered in his laſt interview with his friends, it is ob- 
vious that the tenet of pre- exiſtence was a doctrine of 
the Platonic ſchool. If at any period of life, ſay theſe 
philoſophers, you ſhould examine a boy, of how many 
ideas, of what a number of principles, of what an ex- 
tent of knowledge, will you find him poſſeſſed! theſe, 
without doubt, could neither be ſelf- derived nor re- 
eently acquired. With what avidity and promptitude 
does he attain the knowledge of arts and ſciences, which 
appear entirely new to him! theſe rapid and ſucceſs- 
ful advances in knowledge can only be the effects of 
reminiſcence, or of a fainter and more indiftin& ſpe- , 
cies of recollection. But in all the other operations of Ihe So- 
memory, we find retroſpeQive impreſſions attending crate ar- 
every object or idea which emerges to her view; nor does eg my 
ſhe ever ſuggeſt any thought, word, or action, without f\.ce rota. 
informing us, in a manner equally clear and evident, ted. 
that thoſe impreſſions have been made upon our ſenfes, 
mind, or intelle&, on ſome former occation. Whoever 
contemplates her progreſs, will eaſily diſcover, that aſ- 
ſociation is her moſt faithful and efficacions auxiliary 
and that by joining impreſſion with impreſſion, idea 
with idea, circumſtance with circumſtance, in the or- 
der of time, of place, of ſimilarity or diſſimilarity, ſhe 
is capacited to accumulate her treaſures and enlarge 
But when 
intuitive principles, or ſimple concluſions, are elicited 
from the puerile underſtanding, by a train of eaſy que- 
ſtions properly arranged; where is the retroſpective act 
of memory, by which the boy recogniſes thoſe truths as 
having formerly been perceived in his mind? Where are 
the crowds of concomitant, antecedent, or ſubſequent 
ideas, with which thoſe recollections ought naturally 
to have been attended? In a word, where ts the ſenſe 
of perſonal identity, which ſeems abſolutely inſeparable 
from every act of memory? This bypothelis, there- 
fore, will not ſupport pre- exiſtence. After the Chri- 
ſtian religion had been conſiderably diffuſed, and warm- 
ly combated by its philoſophical antagoniſts, the ſame 
doQrine was reſumed and taught at Alexandria, by Pre. exiſt- 
Platonic proſelytes, not only as a topic conſtituent of ence revi- 
their maſter's. philoſophy, but as an anſwer to thoſe ved OO: 
formidable objections which had been deduced from £71. ® 0 
the doctrine of original ſin, and from the vices which . 
ſtain, and from the ealamities which diſturb, human 
life: hence they ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, that all the hu- 
man race were either introduced to being prior to A- 
dam, or pre-exiſtent in his perſon; that they were not 
therefore repreſented by our firſt parents, but actually 
concurred in their crime, and participated their ruin. 
The followers of Origen, and ſuch as entertained the Pre-exiſt- 
notion of pre-Adamites, might argue from the doctrine 3 
of pre · exiſtence with ſome degree of plauſibility. For original ſin, 
the hnman beings introduced by them to the theatre of 
probation had already attained the capacity or dignity 
of moral agents; as their crime therefore was volun- 
tary, their puniſhment might be juſt. But thoſe who 
believe the whole human race created in Adam to be 
only pre-exiſtent in their germs or ſtamina, were even 
deprived of this miſerable ſubterfuge; for in theſe ho- 
munculi we can neither ſuppoſe the moral nor rational 
conſtitution unfolded, Since, therefore, their degene- 
| 36 H 2 racy 
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Pre-exiſt- racy was not ſpontaneous, neither could their ſuffer- 


ence. 


ings be equitable. Should it be ſaid that the evil of 
original fin was penal, as it extended to our firſt pa- 
rents alone, and merely conſequential as felt by their 
poſterity, it will be admitted that the diſtinction be- 


- tween penal and conſequential evil may be intelligible 


in human affairs, where other laws, aſſortments, and 
combinations than thoſe which are ſimply and purely 
moral, take place. But that a moral government, at one 
of the molt cardinal periods of its adminiſtration, ſhould 


admit gratuitous or conſequential evil, ſeems to us ir- 
. reconcileable with the attributes and conduct of a wile 


and juſt legiſlator, - Conſequential evil taken as ſuch, 
is miſery ſuſtained without demerit; and cannot reſult 
from the procedure of wiſdom, benignity, and juſtice 
but muſt flow from neceſlity, from ignorance, from 
cruelty, or from caprice, as its only poſſible ſources. 
But even upon the ſuppoſition of thoſe who pretend 


that man was mature in all his faculties before the 
commiſſion of original fin, the objections againſt it will 


ſtill remain in full force. For it is admitted by all ex- 
cept the Samian ſage, that the conſciouſneſs of per- 
ſonal identity which was felt in pre-exiſtence, is obli- 


terated in a ſubſequent ftate of being. 


Now it may be demanded, whether agents thus re- 


ſuſcited for puniſhment, have not the ſame right to 


murmur and, complain as if they had been perfectly in- 
nocent, and only created for that dreadful cataſtrophe? 
It is upon this principle alone that the effects of puniſh- 


ment can be either exemplary or diſciplinary; for how is 


it poſſible, that the puniſhment of beings unconſcious of 
a crime, ſhould ever be reconciled either to the juſtice or 
beneficence of that intention with which their ſufferings 
are inflicted? or how can others be ſuppoſed to become 
wiſe and virtuous by the example of thoſe who are nei- 
ther acquainted with the origin nor the tendency of 
their miſcries, but have every reaſon to think them- 
ſelves afflicted merely for the ſake of afflicting. To us 
it ſeems clear, that the nature and rationale of original 
fin lie inſcrutibly retired in the boſom of Providence; 
nor can we, without unpardonable preſumption and ar- 
yogance, form the moſt ſimple concluſion, or attempt 
the minuteſt diſcovery, either different from or extra- 
neous to the clear and obvious ſenſe of revelation. This 
ſenſe indeed may with propriety. be extracted from the 
whole, or from one paſſage collated with another; but 
independent of it, as reaſon has no premiſſes, ſhe can 
form no deductions. The boldneſs and temerity of 
philoſophy, not ſatisfied with contemplating pre-exiſt- 
ence as merely relative to human nature, has dared to 
try how far it was compatible with the glorious Per- 
ſons of the ſacred Trinity. The Arians, who allowed 
the ſubordinate divinity of our Saviour, believed him 
pre-exiftent to all time, and before all worlds; but the 
Socinians, who eſteemed his nature as well as his per— 
ſon merely human, inſiſted that before his incarnation 
he was only pre-exiſtent in the divine idea, not in na- 
ture or perſon. But when it is conſidered, that chil- 
dren do not begin to deduce inſtructions from nature 


and experience, at a period ſo late as we are apt to 


imagine; when it is admitted, that their pragreſs, tho? 
inſenſible, may be much more rapid than we appre- 
hend; when the opportunities of ſenſe, the ardour of 


MOTT. bet . . inſurer 
curiolity, the zvidity of memory, and the activity of cantile ſenſe for the ſum of money given to an inſur 


underſtanding, are remarked ; we need not have re- 
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ancient præſectus, his authority only extending to 40 


courſe to a pre. exiſtent ſtate for our account of the 


knowledge which young minds diſcover. It may like. 
wiſe be added, that moral agents can only be impro. Premiug 
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ved and cultivated by moral diſcipline. Such efe&z 
therefore of any ſtate, whether happy or miſerable, as 
are merely mechanical, may be noxious or ſalutary to 
the patient, but can never enter into any moral ec. 
nomy as parts of its own adminiſtration. Pre. exiſt. 
ence, therefore, whether rewarded or puniſhed, with. 
out the continued impreſſion of perſonal identity, affords 
no ſolution of original fin, 1 Fes 
PREFACE, ſomething introductory to a book, to 
inform the reader of the deſign, method, &c. obſerved 
therein, and generally whatever is neceſſary to the un- 
derſtanding of a book. 
PREFECT, in ancient Rome, one of the chief ma. 
giſtrates who governed in the abſence of the kings, 
conſuls, and emperors. | 
This power was greateſt under the emperors. His 
chief care was the government of the city, taking cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed therein and within 
100 miles. He judged capitally and finally, and even 
preſided in the ſenate. He had the ſuperintendance of 
the proviſions, building, and navigation. 
The prefect of modern Rome differs little from the 


miles round the city. | | 
PREFECT of the Preterium, the leader of the pre- 
torian bands deſtined for the emperor's guards, con- 
fiſting, according to Dion, of 10,000 men. This of. 
ficer, according to Suetonius, was inſtituted by Augu- 
ſtus, and uſually taken from among the knights. 
By the favour of the emperors his power grew very 
confiderable; to reduce which, Conſtantine divided the 
præfecture of the prætorium into four prefectures, and 
each of theſe again he ſubdivided into civil and mili- 
tary departments, though the name was only reſerved 
to him who was inveſted with the civil authority, and 
that of comes bell} given him who commanded the co- 
horts. 6 . 
PREGNANCY, the ſtate of a woman who has con- 
ceived, or is with child. See Mipwirery. 
| PREJUDICE, does not mean a judgment merely 
as prior to another in reſpe& of time, but as being 
paſſed before the things were duly conſidered and ful 
underſtood, Hence prejudice is ſometimes called - 
ticipation, and preconceived opinion. : 
PRELATE, an eccleſiaſtic raiſed to ſome emi- 
nent and ſuperior dignity in the church ; as biſhops, 
archbiſhops, patriarchs, &c. 85 
PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes ſomething 
to be examined and determined before an affair can be 
treated of to the purpoſe. ER 
PRELUDE, in muſic, is uſually a flouriſh or irre- 
gular air, which a muſician plays off- hand, to try if his 
inſtrument be in tune, and fo lead him into the piece | 
to be played. | == 
PREMISSES, in logic, an 3 to the a 
two firſt propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm. See Locic. 
Px EMiss Es, in law, properly fignifies the land, &c. 
mentioned in the beginning of a deed. 
PREMIUM, or Pa ui“, properly ſignifies 2 al 
ward or recompence ; but it is chiefly uſed in 2 Me 


: a : I RANCE-» 
whether of ſhips, houſes, lives, & c. _ 148 MEN, 
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men, PRENOMEN, Px xxomen, among the ancient Ro- 
es mans, a name prefixed to their family name, and an- 
ſwering to our Chriſtian name: ſuch are Caius, Lucius, 
Marcus, &C- 185 * | 
PREPARATION, in a general ſenſe, the a& of 
diſpoſing things in ſuch a manner as to render any fore- 
ſeen event more advantageous or leſs hurtful according 
to its nature. | | 
PREPARATION of Diſſonances, in muſic, is their diſ- 
ofition in harmony in ſuch a manner, that, by ſome- 
thing congenial in what precedes, they may be ren- 
dered leſs harſh to the ear than they would be without 


| diſcord ought to be prepared. But when, in order to 
prepare a diſſonance, it is exacted that the ſound which 
forms it ſhould before have formed a conſonance, then 
there is fundamentally but one fingle diſſonance which 
is prepared, viz. the ſeventh. Nor is even this prepa- 
ration neceſſary in the chord which contains the ſen- 
Gble' note, becauſe then the diſſonance being characte- 
riſtical, both in its chord and in its mode, the ear has 
ſufficient reaſon to expect it: it accordingly does ex- 
pect it, and recogniſe it; nor is either deceived with re- 
ſpect to its chord, nor its natural progreſs. But when 
the ſeventh is heard upon a fundamental ſound which 
is not eſſential to the mode, it ought then to be prepa- 
red, in order to prevent all ambiguity ; to prevent the 
ear, whilſt liſtening to this nate, from loſing its train: 
and as this chord of the ſeventh may be inverted and 
combined in ſeveral different manners, from this ariſe 
likewiſe a number of different ways by which it may 
ſeem to be prepared, which, in the main, always iſſue 
however in the ſame thing. 

In making uſe of diſſonances three things are to be 
conſidered; viz. the chord which precedes the diſſo- 
nance, that in which it is found, and that which is im- 
mediately ſubſequent to it. Preparation only reſpects 
the two firit; for the third, ſee REsoLUTION, 


der to arrive at its chord, we muſt chooſe ſuch a career 
of the fundamental baſs, that the ſound which forms 
the diſſonance may be a protraQtion into the perfect 


merly truck in the imperfe& in the preceding chord; 
this is what we call fncopation. See SINCOPATION. 

From this preparation two advantages reſult; viz. 
1, That there is neceſſarily an harmonical connection 
between the two chords, fince that connection is form- 
ed by the diſſonance itſelf; and, 2. That this diſſo- 
nance, as it is nothing elſe but the continuation of the 
fame ſound which bad formed a conſonance, becomes 
much leſs harſh to the ear than it would have been 
with any ſound recently truck. Now this is all that 
we expect to gain by preparation. See CADENCE, 

1SCORD, and HARMONY. | 

x By what has been juſt ſaid, it will appear that there 
sen 
diſſonance, except that in which it is heard: ſo that if 
the treble ſhall exhibit a diſſonance, that muſt be ſin— 
Copated; but if the diſſonance is in the baſs, the baſs 
mult be fincopated. Though there is nothing here 
* what is quite ſimple, yet have maſters of muſie mi- 
erably embroiled the whole matter. | 

dome diſſonances may be found which are never pre- 
pared ; ſuch is the fixth ſuperadded: ſome which are 
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that precaution: according to this definition, every 


When we would regularly prepare a diſcord in or- 


time of the ſame note which formed a conſonance for- 


o other part peculiarly deſtined for preparing the 


F 
e err prepared; ſuch is the diminiſhed ſe- Preparation 
venth. AE 
. PREPARATIONS, in pharmacy, the medicines when 
mixed togeiher in ſuch a manner as to be fit for the 
ule of the patient. See Pharmacy, Part II. chap. i. 
PREPARATIONS, in anatomy, the parts of animal- 
bodies prepared and preſerved for anatomical uſes. 

The manner of preſerving anatomical preparations, | 
is either by drying them thoroughly in the air, or 
putting them into a proper liquor. 

In drying parts which are thick, when the weather Ein. Med. 
is warm, care muſt be taken to prevent putrefaction, Es, 
fly-blows, inſets, &c. This is eafily done by the uſe N 
of a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate in ſpirit of wine, 
in the proportion of two drams of ſublimate to a pound 
of ſpirit : the part ſhould be moiſtened with this liquor 
as it dries, and by this method the body of a child 
may be kept ſafe even in ſummer. Dried preparations 
are apt to crack and moulder away in keeping ; to 
prevent this their ſurface ſhould be covered with a 
thick varniſh, repeated as often as occaſion requfffes. 

Though feveral parts prepared dry are uſeful, yet 
others muſt be ſo managed as to be always flexible, 
and nearer a natural ſtate, The difficulty has been to 
find a proper liquor for this purpoſe. Dr Monro ſays, 
the beſt he knows is a well rectified colourleſs ſpirit of 
wine, to which 1s added a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit 
of vitriol or nitre,, When theſe are properly mixed, 
they neither change their colour nor the conſiſtence of 
the parts, except where there are ferous or mucous 
liquors contained in them. The brain, even of a 
young child, in this mixture grows ſo firm as to admit 
of gentle handling, as do alſo the vitreous and cry- 
ſtalline humours of the eye. The liquor of the ſeba- 
ceous plands and the ſemen are coagulated by this 
ſpirituous mixture; and it heightens the red colour of 
the injection of the blood-veſſels, ſo that after the part 
has been 1n it a little time, ſeveral veſſels appear which 
were before inviſible, If you will compare theſe 
effects with what Ruyſch has ſaid of his balſam, you 
will find the liquor above-mentioned to come very near 
to it. 

The proportion of the two ſpirits muft be changed 
according to the part prepared. For the brain and 
humours of the eye, you muſt put two drams of ſpirit 
of nitre to one pound of ſpirit of wine, In preſcrving 
other parts which are harder, 30 or 40 drops of the 
acid will be ſufficient ; a larger quantity will make 
bones flexible, and even diſſolve them. The part thus 
preſerved ſhould be always kept covered with the 
liquor : therefore great care ſhould be taken to ſtop 
the mouth of the glaſs with a waxed cork and a blad- 
der tied over it, to prevent the evaporation of the 
ſpirit ; ſome of which, notwithſtanding all this care, 


1 


will fly off; therefore freſh muſt be added as there is 


occaſion. When the ſpirits change to a dark tincture, 
which will ſometimes happen, they ſhould be poured 
off, and freſh put in their room ; but with ſomewhat 
leſs acid than at firſt. 
The glaſſes which contain the preparations ſhould 
be of the fineſt ſort, and pretty thick ; for through 
ſach the paiks may be ſeen very diſtinctly, and of a 
true colour, and the object will be ſo magnihed as to 
ſhow veſſels in the glaſs which out of it were not to be 
ſeen, | | 
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As the glaſs when filled with the liquor has a cer- 
tain focus, it is neceſſary to keep the preparation at a 
proper diſtaace from the fides of it, which is eafily 
done by little ſticks ſvitably placed, or by ſuſpending 
it by a thread in a proper ſituation. The operator 
ſhould be cantious of putting his fingers in this liqour 
oftener than is abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe it brings 
on a numbneſs on the ſkin, which makes the fingers unfit 
for any nice operation. The belt remedy for this is to 


 walh them in water mixed with a few drops of oil of 


tartar per deliquium. - 


Dr Chriſt. Jac. 'Trew prefers the rectified ſpirit of 


grain for preſerving antomical preparations to ſpirit of 


wine, or to compoſitions of alcohol, amber, camphor, 
&c. becauſe theſe ſoon change into a brown colour, 
whereas the ſpirit from malt preſerves its limpid ap- 
pearance. When any part is to be preſerved wet, 
waſh it with water till it is no more tinctured. The 
water is next to be waſhed away with ſpirits, and then 
the preparation is to be put among ſpirits in a glaſs, 


the mouth of which is to be cloſely covered with a 


glaſs head, over which a wet bladder and leaf. tin are 
to be tied. Com. Lit. Norimb. 1731, ſemeſt. 1. 
ſpecim. 9. & t | 
PREPOSITION, in grammar, one of the parts of 
ſpeech, being an indeclinable particle which yet ſerves 
to govern the nouns that follow it; ſuch as per, pro, 
propter ; and through, for, with, &c. OO. 
F. Buffier allows it to be only a modificative of a 
part of ſpeech, ſerving to circumſtantiate a noun. 
PREPUCE, in anatomy, the foreſkin; being a 
prolongation of the cutis of the penis, covering the 
lans. See ANATOMY, n* 371, q. 
PRE ROGATIVE, an excluſive or peculiar privi- 
lege. „ 
of PrEROGATIVE, that ſpecial pre-eminence 
which the king hath over and above all other perſons, 
and out of the ordinary courſe of the common law, in 
right of his regal dignity. It fignifies in its etymolo- 
gy (from pre and rogo) ſomething that is required or 
demanded before, or in preference to, all others. And 
hence it follows, that it muſt be in its nature ſingular 
and eccentrical; that it can only be applied to thoſe 
rights and capacities which the king enjoys alone in 
contradiſtinction to others, and not to thoſe which he 
enjoys in common with any of his ſuhjects: for if once 
any one prerogative of the crown coyld be held in com- 
mon with the ſubject, it would ceaſe to be prerogative 
any longer. And therefore Finch lays it down as a 


maxim, that the prerogative is that law in caſe of the 


king, which is law in no caſe of the ſubject. 
Prerogatives are either dired or incidental, The di- 
rec. are ſuch pofitive ſubſtantial parts of the royal cha- 
rater and authority, as are rooted in, and ſpring 
from, the king's political perſon, confidered merely 
by itſelf, without reference to any other extrinſic cir- 
cumſtance; as, the right of ſending ambaſſadors, of 
creating peers, and of making war or peace. But 
ſuch prerogatives as are incidental bear always a rela- 
tion to ſomething elſe, diſtinct from the king's per- 


ſon ; and are indeed only exceptions, in favour of the 


Crown, to thoſe general rules that are eſtabliſhed for 


the reſt of the community: ſuch as, that no colts ſhall 
be recovered againſt the king ; that the king can ne- 
ver be a joint-tenant; and that his debt ſhall be pre- 
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#3 
ferred before a debt to any of his ſubjeQs, 

Theſe ſubſtantive or direct prerogatives may again 
be divided into three Kinds: being ſuch as regard 
firſt, the king's royal character, or dignity; ſecond! | 
his royal authority or power; and, laſtly, his royal 5 
come. Theſe are neceſſary, to ſecure reverence to his 
perſon, obedience to his commands, and an affluent 
ſupply for the ordinary expences of government; 
without all of which it is impoſſible to maintain the 
executive power in due independence and vigour, Yet, 
in every branch of this large and extenfive dominion, 
our free conſtitution has interpoſed ſuch ſeaſonable 
checks and reſtrictions, as may curb it from trampling 


on thoſe liberties, which it was meant to ſecure and 


eſtabliſh, The enormous weight of prerogative, if left 
to itſelf (as in arbitrary governments it is), ſpreads 
havoc and deſtruction among all the inferior move. 
ments : but, when balanced and bridled (as with us} 
by its proper counterpoiſe timely and judiciouſly ap- 
plied, its operations are then equable and regular; it 
invigorates the whole machine, and enables every part 
to anſwer the end of its conſtruction. 

I. Of the royal dignity. Under every monarchical 
eſtabliſhment, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the prince 
from his ſubjects, not only by the outward pomp and 
decorations of majeſty, but alſo by aſcribing to him cer- 
tain qualities as inherent in his royal capacity, diſtin& 
from and ſuperior to thoſe of any other individual 
in the nation. For though a philoſophical miud 
will (ſays Sir William Blackſtone) confider the roy- 
al perſon merely as one man appointed by mutual 


conſent to prefide over many others, and will pay 


him that reverence and duty which the principles 
of ſociety demand; yet the maſs of mankind will be 
apt to grow inſolent and refractory, if taught to con · 
ſider their prince as a man of no greater perfection than 
themſelves. The law therefore aſcribes to the king, in 
his high political character, not only large powers and 
emoluments, which form his prerogative and revenue, 
but likewiſe certain attributes of a great and tranſcen- 
dant nature; by which the people are led to conſider him 
in the light of a ſuperior being, and to pay him that 
awful reſpe& which may enable him with greater eaſe 
to carry on the buſineſs of government. This is 
what we underſtand by the royal dignity, the ſeveral 
branches of which we will now proceed to enumerate. 
1. And, firſt, the law aſcribes to the king the at- 
tribute of ſovereignty, or pre- eminency. See SoVE- | 
REIGNTY. ER 5 
2. „ The law alſo, (according to Sir William 
Blackſtone) aſeribes to the king, in his political ca- 
pacity, abſolute perfection. The king can do no 
wrong.“ Which ancient and fundamental maxim 
(ſays he) is not to be underſtood as if every thing 
tranſacted by the government was of courſe juſt a 
lawful; but means only two things. Firſt, that what- 
ever is exceptionable in the condu& of public affairs 8 
not to be imputed to the king, nor is he anſwerab's 
for it perſonally to his people: for this doctrine ny 
totally deſtroy that conſtitutional independence of the 
crown, which is neceſſary for the balance of power, 7 
our free and aQive, and therefore compounded, con- 
ſtitution. And, ſecondly, it means that the prereg'.” 
tive of the crown extends not to do any 11 ury 5 It ! 


OI 


created for the benefit of the people, and here 


wy - 


P K © 
gte cannot be exerted to their prejudice.—* The- king, 
_——— moreover, (he obſerves), is not only incapable of d- 
ing wrong, but even of thinking wrong: he can ne- 
ver mean to do an improper thing : in him is no folly 
or weakneſs, And, therefore, if the crown ſhould be 
induced to grant any franchiſe or privilege to a ſubject 
contrary to reaſon, or in any wiſe prejudicial to the 
commonwealth or a private perſon, the Jaw will not 
ſuppoſe the king to have meant either an unwiſe or an 
injurious action, but declares that the king was de- 
c.kceived in his grant; and thereupon ſuch grant is ren- 
dered void, merely upon the foundation of fraud and 
deception, either by or upon thoſe agents whom the 
crown has thought proper to employ. For the law will 
not caſt an imputation on that magiſtrate whom it en- 
truſts with the executive power, as if he was capable 
of intentionally diſregarding his truſt : but attributes 
to mere impoſition (to which the moſt perfe& of ſub- 
Junary beings muſt fill continue liable) thoſe little in- 
advertencies, which, if charged on the will of the 
prince, might leſſen him in the eyes of his ſubjecs.” 


abſurd, by Lord Abingdon, in his late Dedication to 
the collective body of the people of England. Let us 
ſee (ſays he) how theſe maxims and their comments 
agree with the conſtitution, with nature, with reaſon, 
with common ſenſe, with experience, with fact, with 
precedent, and with Sir William Blackſtone himſelf; 
and whether, by the application of theſe rules of evi- 
dence thereto, 1t will not be found, that (from the 
want of attention to that important line of diſtinction 
which the conſtitution has drawn between the #ing of 
England and the crown of England) what was attri- 
buted to the 79marchy has not been given to the 729- 
rarch, what meant for the king/hip conveyed to the 
(127, what defigned for the thing transferred to the 
Veſſon, what intended for theory applied to pradice ; 
and ſo in conſequence, that whilſt the premiſſes (of the 
perſection of the monarchy) be true, the concluſion 
(that the king can do no wrong) be not falſe, 


if this matter be applied (meaning what it expreſſes, and 


a princple in the conſtitution, upon which the preſer— 
vation of the conſtitution depends; J mean the prin- 
ciple of reſiſtances a principle which, whilſt no man will 
now venture to gainſay, Sir William Blackſtone him- 
{elf admits, “ i juſtifiable to the perſon of the prince, 
when the being of the fate is endangered, and the 
public voice proclaims ſuch reſiſtance neceſſary ;” and 
thus, by ſuch admiſfion, both diſproves the maxim, 
3nd overſets his own comment thereupon : for to ſay 


meapable even of thinking wrong,” and then to admit 
chat (e reſiſtance to his perſon is juſtifiable,” are ſuch 
jarring contradictions in themſelves, that, until reconci- 
el, the neceſſity of argument is ſuſpended. 
5 With reſpect then, in the next place, to the agree- 
Yeoh of this maxim, and jts comment, with nature, with 
aon, and with common ſenſe, I ſhould have thought 


nh 33 for deciſion, if I had not been made to 
_ 00 that nature, reaſon, and common ſenſe, had 
of ng to do with either. Sir William Black. 
> days, That though a philoſophical mind will 


conſider the royal perſon merely as one man appoint- Prerogative | 


But this doctrine has been expoſed as ridiculous and 


it do not it is unworthy of notice), it is ſubverſive of 


that „the king can do no wrong,” and that © be is 


mylclf ſufficiently juſtified in appealing to every man's 


. 


ed by mutual conſent to preſide over others, and will 
pay him that reverence and duty which the principles 
of ſociety demand, yet the maſs of mankind will be 
apt to grow inſolent and refractory if taught to conſi- 
der their prince as a man of no greater perfection than 
themſelves; and therefore the law aſcribes to the 
king, in his high political character, certain attributes 
of a great and tranſcendent nature, by which the 
people are led to conſider him in the light of a ſupe- 
rior being, and to pay him that awful reſpect which 
may enable him with greater eaſe to carry on the bu- 
ſineſs of government.“ So that, in order to govern 
with greater eaſe, (which by the bye is mere aſſertion 


without any proof), it is neceſſary to deceive the maſs 


of mankind, by making them believe, not only what 
a philoſophical mind cannot believe, but what it is im- 
poſſible for any mind to believe; and therefore, in 
the inveſtigation of this ſubject, according to Sir Wil- 
liam, neither nature, reaſon, nor common ſenſe, can 
have any CONCEern, ——— N | 

It remains to examine in how much this maxim and 
its comment agree with experience, with fact, with pre- 
cedent, and with Sir William Blackſtone himſelf. And 
bere it is matter of moſt curious ſpeculation, to obſerve 
a maxim laid down, and which is intended for a rule 
of government, not only without a fingle caſe m ſup- 
port of it, but with a ſtring of caſes, that may be car- 
ried back to Egbert the firft monarch of England, in 
direct oppoſition to the doctrine. Who is the man, 
that, reading the palt hiſtory of this country, will ſhow 
us any king that has done no wrong ? Who 1s the rea- 
der that will not find, that all the wrongs and injuries 
which the free conſtitution of this country has hitherto 
ſuffered, have been ſolely derived from the arbitrary 
meaſures of our kings? And yet the maſs of mankind 
are to look upon the king as a ſuperior being ; and 


the maxim, that“ tFe king can do no wrong,” is to 


remain as an article of belief. 


But, without puſhing 


this inquiry any further, let us ſee what encourage- 
„And firſt, in reference to the conſtitution: to which 


* 


ment Sir William Blackſtone himſelf has given us for 


our credulity. Aſter ſtating the maxim, and preſent- 
ing us with a moſt lively picture, * of our ſovereign 
lord thus all perfect and immortal,“ what does he 


make this all- perfection and immortality in the end to 


come to? His words are theſe ; “„ For when king 
Charles's deluded brother attempted fo enſlave the na- 


tion,” Cu wrong this, to be ſure), he tonnd it was: 


beyond his power: the people both could, and did re- 
ſiſt him; and in conſequence of ſuch refijtance obli- 


ged him to quit his enterprize and his throne toge- 
er 


The ſum of all is this: That che Crown of Eng- 
land and the King of England are diſtinguiſhable, and 


not ſynonymous terms: that allegiance is due to the 


crown, and through the crown 75 the king: that the 
attributes of the crown are ſovereignty, perfection, and 


perpetuity ; but that it does not therefore follow, that 


the king can do no wrong, It is indeed to be ad- 
mitted, that in high reſpec for the crown, high re- 
ſpect is alſo due to the wearer of that crown; that is, 


to the king: but the crown is to be preferred to the 


king, for the firſt veneration is due to the conſtitution, 
It is likewiſe 2% be ſuppoſed, that the king w// do no 
wrong: and as, to prevent this, a privy council is ap- 
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pointed ; 
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Prerogative pointed by the conſtitution to aſſiſt the king in the ex- 


ecution of the government; ſo if any wrong be done, 
* theſe men,“ as Monteſquieu expreſſes it, may be 
examined and puniſhed (A).“ | 

„Hut if any future king ſhall think to ſcreen theſe 
evil n from the juſt vengeance of the people, 
by becoming his own miniſter; and, in ſo doing, 
ſhall take for his ſanction he attribute of perfection, 
ſhall truſt to the deception of his being à ſuperior 
being, and cloak himſelf under the maxim that 7zhe 
king can do no wrong ; I ſay, in ſuch a caſe, let the 
appeal already made to the conſtitution, to nature, to 


_ reaſon, to common ſenſe, to experience, to fact, to 


Black}, 


Comment, 


precedent, and to Sir /William Blackſtone himſelf, 
ſuffice ; and preclude the neceſſity of any further re- 
marks from me (B).” ?“ 

To proceed now to other particulars : The law de- 
termines, that in the king can be no negligence, or 
LACHES 3 and therefore no delay will bar his right. 
Nullum tempus occurrit regi, is the ſtanding maxim 
upon all occafions :. for the law intends that the kin 
is always buſied for the public good, and therefore has 
not leiſure to aſſert his right within the times limited 
to ſubjects. In the king alſo can be no ſtain or cor- 
ruption of blood : for if the heir to the crown were 


attainted of treaſon or felony, and afterwards the 


crown ſhould deſcend to him, this would purge the at- 
tainder %% facto. And therefore, when Henry VII. 
who as earl of Richmond ſtood attainted, came to the 
crown, it was not thought neceſſary to paſs an act of 


parliament to reverſe this attainder ; becauſe, as lord 
Bacon in his hiſtory of that prince informs us, it was 


agreed that the aſſumption of the crown had at once 
purged all attainders. Neither can the king in judg- 
ment of law, as king, ever be a minor or under ape ; 


and therefore his royal grants and aſſents to acts of 


parliament are good, though he has not in his natural 
capacity attained the legal age of 21. By a ſtatute in- 
deed, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 17. power was given to future 
kings to reſcind and revoke all acts of parliament that 
(hould be made while they were under the age of 24 : 
but this was repealed by the ſtatute 1 Edw. VI. c.11. 
ſo far as related to that prince, and both ſtatutes are 
declared to be determined by 24 Geo. II. c. 24. It 


bath alſo been uſually thought prudent, when the heir 
apparent has been very young, to appoint a protector, 


guardian, or regent, for a limited time: but the very 
neceſſity of ſuch extraordinary proviſion is ſufficient to 
demonſtrate the truth of that maxim of common law, 
that in the king 1s no minority ; and therefore he hath 
no legal guardian, See REGent. 


(A) Except the parliament, which is the great council of the nation, the judges, and the peers, Who, being "> 
hereditary counſellors of the crown, have not only a right, but are bound in. foro conſcientie, to adviſe the CID if. 
the public good, the conſtitution knows of no other counſel than the privy council. Any other council, _ il 
tord, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley, Lauderdale, and, as the initial letters of theſe names exprels, is a Ca ü wh 
and as ſuch ſhould be ſuppreſſed. Nat. Bacon, ſpeaking of the loſs of power in the grand council of lords, 70 
** The ſenſe of ſtate once contracted into a privy- council, is ſoon recontracted into a cabinet- council, and laſt — 
into a favourite or two; which many times brings damage to the public, and both themſelves and kings ar ge 
prectipices; partly for want of maturity, but principally through the providence of God over-ruling irreguiar co 
to the hurt of ſuch as walk in them.” Pol. Diſc. part 2. pag- 201. 1 > | . har. I 

(B) For experience, fact, and precedent, ſee the reigns of king John, Henry III. Edward II. Richard II. C 2 80 
and James II. See alſo Mirror of Fuſtices; where it is ſaid, that this grand aſſembly (meaning the now 555 in 
ment, or then Wittena-gemotte) is to conſer the government of God's people, how they may be kept from == 65 J 
quiet, and have right done them, according to the cuſtoms and laws; and more eſpecially of wrong done 2 pt 

Queen, or their children :?? to which Nat. Bacon adds this note; At this time the king might do wrong; Ke. Þ 
10 ſay Bracton and Fleta of the 4%, in their time,” Diſc, part 1. pag. 37. Lond. 1739. 
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3. A third attribute of the king's majeſty is his pers Precoguty 
petuity. The law aſcribes to him, in his political ca. — 
pacity, an abſolute immortality. The king never dies. 
Henry, Edward, or George, may die; but the kin 
ſurvives them all. For, immediately upon the deen! 
of the reigning prince in his natural capacity, his 
kingſhip or imperial dignity, by act of law, without 
any interregnum or interval, is veſted at once in his 
heir; who 18, eo in/tanti, king to all intents and pur. 
poſes. And fo tender is the law of ſuppoſing even a 
poſſibility of his death, that his natural diſſolution is 
generally called his demiſe 3 dimiſſio regis vel corone:; 
an expreſſion which ſignifies merely a transfer of pro- 
perty ; for, as is obſerved in Plowden, when we 
ſay the demiſe of the crown, we mean only, that, in 
conſequence of the difunion of the king's body-natural 
from his body-poltic, the kingdom is transferred or 
demiſed to his ſucceſſor, and ſo the royal dignity remains 
perpetual. Thus too, when Edward the fourth, in 
the tenth year of his reign, was driven from his throne 
for a few months by the houſe of Lancaſter, this tem- 
porary transfer of. his dignity was denominated his 
demiſe; and all proceſs was held to be diſcontinued, as 
upon a natural death of the king. 
II. We are next to conſider thoſe branches of the 
royal prerogative, which inveſt this our ſovereign 
lord with a number of authorities and powers; in the 
exertion whereof conſiſts the executive part of govern- 
ment. This is wiſely placed in a ſingle hand by the 
Britiſh conſtitution, for the ſake of unanimity, ſtrength, 
and diſpatch. Were it placed in many hands, it would 
be ſubject to many wills: many wills, if diſunited and 
drawing different ways, create weaknels in a govern- 
ment; and to unite thoſe feveral wills, and reduce 
them to one, is a work of more time and dclay than 
the exigencies of ſtate will afford. The king of Eng- 
land is therefore n6t-only the chief, but properly the 
ſole, magiſtrate of the nation; all others acting by 
commiſſion from, and in due ſubordination to, him: in 
like manner as, upon the great revolution in the Ro. 
man ſtate, all the powers of the ancient magiltracy of 
the commonwealth were concentred in the new em-. 
peror ; ſo that, as Gravina expreſſes it, in ejus unius 
perſona veteris rei publice vis atque majeſtas per cunu- 
latas magiſtratuum poteſtates exprimebatur. 5 
In the exertion of lawful prerogative the king is 
held to be abſolute; that is, ſo far abſolute, that 
there is no legal authority that can either delay or 
refit him. He may reje& what bills, may make what 
treaties, may coin what money, may create what 


peers, may pardon what offences, he pleaſes: _ 
4 - 


„ 
ts e conftitution hath expreſsly, or by evident 
pe _— laid down ſome Jn bt or boundary ; 
declaring, that thus far the prerogative ſhall go and 
no farther. For otherwiſe the power of the crown 
would indeed be but a name and a ſhadow, inſufficient 
tor the ends of government, if, where its juriſdiction 
is clearly eſtabliſned and allowed, any man or body of 
men were permitted to diſobey it, in the ordinary courſe 
of law: we do not now ſpeak of thoſe extraordinary re- 
courſes to the firſt principles, which are neceſſary when 
the contracts of ſociety are in danger of diſſolution, and 
the law proves too weak a defence againtt the violence 
of fraud or oppreſſion. And yet the want of attending 
to this obvious diſtinction has occaſioned theſe doc- 
trines, of abſolute power in the prince and of national 
reſiſtance by the people, to be much miſunderſtood 
and perverted, by the advocates for ſlavery on the one 
| hand, the demagogues of faction on the other. The 
former, obſerving the abſolute ſovereignty and tran- 
ſcendent dominion of the crown laid down (as it cer- 
tainly is) moſt ſtrongly and emphatically in our law- 
books as well as our homilies, have denied that any 
caſe can be excepted from ſo general and poſitive a 
rule; forgetting bow impoſſible it is, in any practical 
ſyſtem of laws, to point out beforehand thoſe eccen- 


al diſtreſs may dictate, and which that alone can juſti- 
fy. On the other hand, over-zealous republicans, 
feeling the abſurdity of unlimited paſſive obedience, 
have fancifully (or ſometimes faRiouſly) gone over to 
the other extreme: and, becauſe reſiſtance is juſtifi- 
able to the perſon of the prince when the being of the 
Rate is endangered, and the public voice proclaims 
{ſuch reſiſtance neceſſary, they have therefore allowed 
to every individual the right of determining this expe- 
dience, and of employing private force to reſiſt even 
private oppreſſion. - A doctrine productive of anarchy, 
and (in conſequence) equally fatal to civil liberty as 

tyranny itſelf. For civil liberty, rightly underſtood, 
conſiſts in protecting the rights of individuals by the 
united force of ſociety : ſociety cannot be maintained, 
and of courſe can exert no protection, without obedi- 
ence to ſome ſovereign power; and obedience is an 
empty name, 1f every individual has a right to decide 
how far he himſelf ſhall obey. 


| E. law has given him, the king is irrefiftible 


and Abſolute, according to the forms of the gonſtitu- 
tion. And yet, if the conſequence of that exertion 


kingdom, the parliament will call his adviſers to a 
jut and ſevere account. For prerogative conſiſting 
(as Mr Locke has well defined it) in the diſcretionary 
power of acting for the public good where the po- 
litive laws are filent, if that diſcretionary power be 
abuſed to the Public detriment, ſuch prerogative is ex- 
ited in an unconſtitutional manner. Thus the king 
my make a treaty with a foreign ſtate, which ſhall 
'Trevocably bind the nation; and yet, when ſuch trea- 
dies have been judged pernicious, impeachments have 
purſued thoſe miniſters by whoſe agency or advice 
they were concluded, 
: by prerogatives of the crown (in the ſenſe under 
thee e are now conſidering them) reſpect either 

nation's intercourſe with foreign nations, or its 


Vor. IX 2 
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 trical remedies, which the ſudden emergence of nation- 


In the exertion, therefore, of thoſe prerogatives 


be manifeſtly to the grievance or diſhonour of the 


—_ 


. 
own domeſtic government and civil polity. Prerogative 
With regard to foriegn concerns, the king is the 
delegate or repreſentative of his people. It is impot- 
ſible that the individuals of a fate, in their collective 
capacity, can tranſact the affairs of that ſtate with 
another community equally numerous as themſelves. 
Unanimity muſt be wanting to their meaſures, and 
ſtrength to the execution of their counſels. In the 
king therefore, as in a centre, all the rays of his peo- 
ple are united, and form by that union a conſiſtency, 
ſplendour, and power, that make him feared and re- 
ſpected by foreign potentates ; who would ſcruple to 
enter into any engagement, that muſt afterwards be 
reviſed and ratified by a popular aſſembly. What is 5 
done by the royal authority, with regard to foreign 
powers, is the act of the whole nation: what is done 
without the king's concurrence, is the act only of 
private men. And ſo far is this point carried by our 
law, that it hath been held, that ſhould all the ſub- 
jects of England make war with a king in league with 


the king of England, without the royal aſſent, ſuch 


war is no breach of the league. And, by the ſtatute 
2 Hen. V. c. 6. any ſubject committing acts of hoſti- 
lity upon any nation in league with the king was de- 
clared to be guilty of high treaſon: and, though that 
act was repealed by the ſtatute 20 Hen. VI. c. 11. ſo 
far as relates to the making this offence high treaſon, 
yet ſtill it remains a very great offence againſt the laws 
of nations, and puniſhable by our laws, either capitally 
or otherwiſe, according to the circumſtances of the 
eaſe, | 

1. The king therefore, conſidered as the eee 
tative of his people, has the ſole power of ſending am- 
baſſadors to foreign ſtates, and receiving ambaſſadors 
at home. Ka = = 

2. It is alſo the king's prerogative to make treaties, 
leagues, and alliances, with foreign ſtates and princes, 
For it is, by the law of nations, eſſential to the goodneſs 
of a league, that it be made by the ſovereign power; 
and then/ it is binding upon the whole community : 
and in iin the ſovereign power guad hoc, is veſt- 
ed in the perſon of the king. Whatever contracts 
therefore he engages in, no other power in the king - 
dom can legally delay, reſiſt, or annul. And yet, 
left this plenitude of authority ſhould be abuſed to the 
detriment of the public, the conſtitution (as was hint 
ed before) hath here interpoſed a check, by the means 
of parliamentary impeachment, for the puniſhment of 


6 0 2. 0 5 . 0 
ſuch miniſters as from criminal motives adviſe or 


conclude any treaty, which ſhall afterwards be jud- 
ged to derogate from the honour and intereſt of the 
nation. . 

3. Upon the ſame principle the king has. alſo the 
ſole prerogative of making war and peace. For it is 
held by all the writers on the law of nature and na- 
tions, that the right of making war, which by nature 
ſubſiſted in every individual, is given up by all private 
perſons that enter into ſociety, and is veſted in the ſo- 
vereign power: and this right is given up, not only 


by individuals, but even by the entire body of people 


that are under the dominion of a ſovereign. It would 
indeed be extremely improper, that any number of ſub- 
jets ſhould have the power of binding the ſupreme ma- 
giltrate, and putting him againſt his will in a ſtate of 
war. Whatever hoſtilities, therefore, may be com- 
36 I mitted 
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Prerogative mitted by private citizens, the ſtate ought not to be 


affected thereby; unleſs that ſhould juſtify their pro- 
ceedings, and thereby become partner in the quilt, 


And the reaſon which is given by Grotius, why, ac- 


cording to the Jaw of nations, a denunciation of war 
ought always to precede the actual commencement of 
hoſtilities, is not ſo much that the enemy may be put 
upon his guard (which is matter rather of magnani- 
mity than right), but that it may be certainly clear 
that the war is not undertaken by private perſons, but 
by the will of the whoſe community ; whoſe right of 
willing is in this caſe transferred to the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate by the fundamental Jaws of ſociety. So that, in 
order to make a war completely effectual, it is neceſ- 
fary with vs in England that it be publicly declared 
and duly prociaimed by the King's authority; and 
then, all parts of both the contending nations, from 
the higheſt to the lowelt, are bound by it. And 
wherever the right reſides of beginning a national war, 
there alſo muſt reſide the right of ending it, or the 
power of making peace. And the ſame check of par- 
liamentary impeachment, for improper or inglorious 
conduct, in beginning, conducting, or concluding a 


national war, is in general ſufficient to reſtrain the mi- 


niſters of the crown from a wanton or injurious exer— 
tion of this great prerogative. 

4. But, as the delay of making war may ſometimes 
be detrimental to individuals who have ſuffered by de- 
predations from foreign potentates, our laws have in 
ſome reſpetts armed the ſubject with powers to impel 
the prerogative ; by directing the miniſters of the 
crown to iſſue letters of marque and repriſal upon due 
demand: the prerogative of granting which is nearly 
related to, and plainly derived from, that other of 
making war; this being indeed only an incomplete 
Mate of hoſtilities, and generally ending in a formal 


denunciation of war. Theſe letters are grantable, by 


the law of nations, whenever the ſubjects of one ſtate 
are opprefſ:d and injured by thoſe of another, and ju- 
ſtice is devzed by that ſtate to which the oppreſſor be- 
longs. In this caſe, letters of marque and repriſal 
(words in themſelves ſynonymous, and ſignifying a ta- 
king 1n return) may be obtained, in order to ſeize the 
bcdies or goods of the {ubjeRs of the offending ſtate, 
until ſatisfaction be made, wherever they happen to be 
found, And indeed this cuſtom of repriſals ſeems 
dictated by natvre herſelf; for which reaſon we find 
in the moſt ancient times very notable inſtances. of it. 
But here the neceſſity is obvious of calling in the ſo- 
vercigy. power, to determine when repriſals may be 
made; elle every private ſufferer would be a judge in 
Mis own cauſe. In purfuance of which principle, it 
with us declared by the ſtatute 4 Hen. V. c. 7. 
that, if any faljzedts of the realm are oppreſſed in 
time of truce by any foreigners, the king will grant 
marque in due form to all that feel themſelves grie— 
ved. Sce Mäser. | 

5. Upon exactly the ſeme reaſon ſtands the preroga- 
tive of granting ſate-conduRts ; without which, by the 


law of nations, no member of one ſociety has a right to 


intrude into another. And therefore Puffendort very 
ivitly refo:ves, that it is left in the power of all Rates, 
„o take ſoch mealures about the admiſſion of ſtrapgers 
28 they think convenient z thoſe being ever excepted 
ho are arlven on the coaſts by neceſſity, or by any 
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neſs is ſhown by our laws, not only to foreigners in 
diſtreſs, (ſee WRECK), but with regard alſo to the ad. 
miſſion of ſtrangers who come ſpontaneouſly : for ſo 
long as their nation continues at peace with ours, and 
they themſelves behave peaceably, they are under the 
king*s protection; though liable to be ſent home when. 
ever the king ſees occaſion. But no ſubje& of a na. 
tion at war with us can, by the Bw of nations, come 
into the realm, nor can travel himſelf upon the hiph 
ſeas, or ſend his goods and merchandize from one place 
to another, without danger of being ſeized by our ſub. 
jeas, unleſs he has letters of ſafe - conduct; which, by 
divers ancient ſtatutes, mutt be granted under the king's 
great ſeal and inrolled in chancery, or elſe are of ng 
effect; the king being ſuppoſed the beſt judge of ſuch 
emergencies, as may deſerve exception from the gene- 
ral law of arms. But paſſports under the king's ſigu- 
manual, or licences from his ambaſſadors abroad, are 


now more uſually obtained, and are allowed to be of 


equal validity. - 

Theſe are the principal prerogatives of the king re- 
ſpecting this nation's intercourſe with foreign nations; 
in all of which he is conſidered as the delegate or re- 
preſentative of his people. But in dometiic affairs, he 
is conſidered in a great variety of characters, and from 
thence there ariſes an abundant number of other pre- 
rogatives. ; 

1®, He is a conſtituent part of the ſupreme legiſla- 
tive power; and, as ſuch, has the prerogative of re- 
jecting ſuch proviſions in parliament, as he judges im- 


proper to be paſſed. The expediency of which con- 


{titution has before been evinced at large under tlie 
article PargLiamenT. We ſhall only farther remark, 
that the king is not bound by any act of parliament, 
unleſs he be named therein by ſpecial and particular 
words. The moſt general words that can be deviſed 
(% any perſon or perſons, bodies politic, or Corpo- 
rate, &c,”) affect not him in the leaſt, if they may 
tend to reſtrain or diminiſh any of his rights or inte- 
reſts. For it would be of moſt miſchievous conſe- 
quence to the public, if the ſtrength of the executive 


power were liable to be curtailed, without its Own ex- 


preſs conſent, by conſtructions and implications of the 
fubject. Vet, where an act of parliament is expreßy 
made for the preſervation of public rights and the ſup- 
preſſion of public wrongs, and does not interfere with the 
eſtabliſhed rights of the crown, it is ſaid to be binding 
as well upon the king as upon the ſubject : and, lie- 
wiſe, the king may take the benefit of any particular 
act, though he be not eſpecially named. | 

2. The king is conſidered, in the next place, as the 
generaliſſimo, or the firſt in military command, with- 
in the kingdom. The great end of ſocicty 1s to pro” 
tect the weakneſs of individuals by the united ſtrengtkr 
of the community; and the principal uſe of govern: 
ment is to direc that united ſtrength in the belt and 
molt effectual manner, to anſwer the end ger 
Monarchical government is allowed to be the fitteſt . 
any for this purpoſe : it follows therefare, from 1 
very end of its inſtitution, that in a monarchy yo 
military power muſt be truſted in the hands of the 
prince. — | * 

In this capacity, therefore, of general of the. : . 
dom, the king has the ſole power of raining alk 


Preropai 
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quire gulating geels and armies. The manner in which they 


o 


are raiſed and regulated, is explained under the ar- 
tice MiLITAR» State. We are now only to conſider 
the prerogative of enliſting and of governing them: 
which indeed was diſputed and claimed, contrary to 
all reaſon and precedent, by the long parliament of 
king Charles I.; but, upon the reſtoration of his ſon, 
das ſolemnly declared by the ſtatute 13 Car. II. e. 6. 
to be in the king alone: for that the ſole ſupreme go- 
vernment and command of the militia within all his 
majeſty's realms and dominions, and of all forces by 
ea and land, and of all forts and places of ſtrength, 


erer was and is the undoubted right of his majeſty, and 


his royal predeceſſors, kings and queens of England; 
and that both or either houſe of parliament cannot, 
nor ought to, pretend to the ſame, 

This Ratute, it is obvious to obſerve, extends not 
only to fleets and armies, but alſo to forts and other 
places of ſtrength within the realm ; the ſole prero- 


ative, as well of erecting, as manning and governing 


of which, belongs to the king in his capacity of gene- 
ral of the kingdom: and all lands were formerly ſubject 
to a tax, for building of caſtles wherever the king 
thoupht proper. This was one of the three things, 
from contributing ta the performance of which no 
lands were exempted, and therefore called called by 
the Anglo-Saxons the ?rinoda neceſſitas 3 ſe. pontis re- 
paratin, arcis conſtructio, et expeditio contra hoſtem. 
And this they were called upon to do ſo often, that, 
2s dir Edward Coke from M. Paris aſſures us, tbere 
were in the time of Henry II. 1115 caſtles ſubſiſting 
in England. The inconveniencies of which, when 
granted out to private ſubjects, the lordly barons of 
thoſe times, were ſeverely felt by the whole kingdom; 
for, as William of Newburgh remarks in the reign of 
king Stephen, erant in Anglia quodammodo tot reges, vel 
potius tyranni, quot domini caſtellorum e but it was felt 
by none more ſenſibly than by two ſucceeding princes, 
king John and king Henry III. And therefore, the 
greatett part of them being demoliſhed in the barons? 
wars, the Kings of after times have been very cautious 
of ſuffering them to be rebuilt in a fortified manner : 
and Sir Edward Coke lays it*down, that no ſubject 
can build a caſtle, or hovſe of ſtrength imbattled, or 
other fortreſs defenſible, without the licence of the 
king ; forthe danger which might enſue, if every man 
at his pleaſure might do it. 

It is partly upon the ſame, and partly upon a fiſcal 
foundation, to ſecure his marine revenue, that the 


Ling has the prerogative of appointing ports and ha- 


ven, or ſuch places only, for perſons and merchan- 
dize to paſs into and out of the realm, as he in his 
wiſdom ſces proper. By the feodal law, all navigable 
wers and havens were computed among the regalia, and 
were ſubject to the ſovereign of the ſtate. And in Eng- 
and it hath always been held, that the king is lord of 
ine whole ſhore, and particularly is the guardian of the 
ports and havens, which are the inlets and gates of 
the realm: and therefore, ſo early as the reign of king 
John, we find ſhips ſeized by the king's officers for 
Hang, in at a place that was nota legal port. Theſe 
egal ports were undoubtedly at firſt aſſigned by the 
Were ; lince to each of chem a court of portmote is 
55 125 the juriſdiction of which muſt flow from the 

Jab authority: the great ports of the ſea are alſo re- 
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ferred to, as well known and eſtabliſhed, by ſtatute Prevboative 
4 Hen. IV. c. 20. which prohibits the landing elſe. © oO 


where under pain of confiſcation: and the ſtatute 
1 Eliz. c. 11. recites, that the franchiſe of ladin 
and diſcharging had been frequently granted by the 
crown. 
But though the king had a power of granting the 
franchiſe of havens and ports, yet he had not the 
power of reſumption, or of narrowing and confining 
their limits when once eftabliſhed ; but any perſon had 
a right to load or diſcharge his merchandize in any 
part of the haven : whereby the revenue of the cultom, 


. 


was much impaired and diminiſhed, by fraudulent 


landings in obſcure and private corners. This occa- 
ſioned the ſtatutes of 1 Eliz. c. 11. and 13 and 14 
Car. II. c. 11. H 14. which enable the crown by 
commiſſion, to aſcertain the limits of all ports, and 


to aſſign proper wharfs and quays in each port, for the 


excluſive landing and loading of merchandiſe. 

The erection, of beacons, light-houſes, and ſea- 
marks, is allo a branch of the royal preaogative : 
whereof the firſt was anciently uſed in order to a- 
larm the country, in caſe of the approach of an enc- 
my; and all of them are ſignally uſeful in guiding and 
preſerving veſlels at ſea by night as well as by day. 
See Beacon. : 


3%. Another capacity in which the king is conſi- 


dered in domeſtic affairs, is as the fountain of juſtice 


and genera] conſervator of the peace of the kingdom. 
See the article JUsTiCE. | | 

4% The king is likewiſe the fountain of honour, 
of office, and of privilege: and this in a different 
ſenſe from that wherein he is ſtiled the fountain eu- 
/tice ; for here he is really the parent of them. See 
the articles JusTice and Honour, 

5. Another light, in which the laws of England 
conſider the king with regard to domeſtic concerns, is 
as the arbiter of commerce. By commerce, we at 
preſent mean domeſtic commerce only ; the king's 
prerogative with regard to which, will fall principal- 
ly under the articles MaxTs, WEIGUrs and Mea- 


ſures, and Money. 


6. The king is, laſtly, conſidered by the laws of 


England as the head and ſupreme governor of the na- 
tional church. | 


To enter into the reaſons upon which this preroga- 


tive is founded is matter rather of divmity than of law. 
We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that by itatute 


26 Hen. VIII. c. 1. (reciting that the king's majeſty 


juſtly and rightſully is and ought to be the ſupreme 
head of the church of England; and ſo had been re- 
cogniſed by the clergy of that kingdom in their con- 
vocation) it'is enacted, that the king ſhall be reputed 
the only ſupreme head in earth of the church of Eng- 
land; and ſhall have, annexed to the imperial crown of 
this realm, as well the title and ſtile thereof, as all ju- 
riſdictions, authorities, and commodities, to the ſaid 
dignity of ſupreme head of the church appertaining. 
And another ftatute to the ſame purport was made, 

1 Elin. e. 1. | 
In virtue of this authority the king convenes, pro- 
rogues, reſtrains, regulates, and diſſolves, ail ecclefiaſti- 
cal ſynods or convocations. This was an inherent pre- 
rogative of the crown long before the time of H. VIII. 
as appears by the ſtatute 8 Hen. VI. c. i, and the 
| $6.25 many 
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Prerogative many authors, both lawyers and hiſtorians, vouched 


| 
Preſburg. 


by Sir Edward Coke. So that the ſtat. 25 Hen. VIIE. 
c. 19. which reſtrains the convocation from making or 
putting in execution any, canons repugnant to the 
king's prerogative, or the laws, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes 
of the realm, was merely declaratory of the old com- 
mon law; that part of it only being new, which makes 
the king's royal aſſent actually neceſſary to the validity 
of every. canon. 'The convocation or eccleſiaſtical ſy- 
nod, in England, differs conſiderably in its conſtitution 
from the ſynods of other Chriſtian kingdoms : thoſe 
conſiſting wholly of biſhops; whereas in England the 
convocation is the miniature of a parliament, wherein the 
archbiſhop preſides with regal ſtate ; the upper houſe 
of biſhops repreſents the houſe of lords; and the lower 
houſe, compoſed of repreſentatives of the ſeveral dio- 
ceſes at large, and of each particular chapter therein, 
reſembles the houſe of commons with its knights of 
the ſhire and burgeſſes. This conſtitution is ſaid to be 


owing to the policy of Edward I. who thereby at one 


and the ſame time let in the inferior clergy to the pri- 
vileges of forming eccleſiaſtical canons (which before 
they had not), and alſo introduced a method of taxing 
ecclcfiaſtical benefices, by conſent of convocation. 

From this prerogative alſo, of being the head of the 
church, ariſes the king's right of nomination to vacant 
biſhoprics, and certain other eccleſiaſtical preferments. 

As head of the church, the king 1s likewiſe the der- 
nier reſort in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; an appeal lying 
ultimately to him in chancery from the ſentence of 
every ecclefiaftical judge: which right was reſtored to 
the crown by ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 


III. The king's fiſcal prerogatives, or ſuch as re- 


gard his revenue. See the article Revenue. 
PreroGATIVE-Court, an Engliſh court eſtabliſhed 
for the trial of all teſtamentary cauſes, where the de- 
ceaſed hath left bona notabilia within two different 
dioceſes. In which caſe the probate of wills belongs 
to the archbiſhop of the province, by way of ſpecial 
prerogative. And all cauſes relating to the wills, ad- 
miniſtrations, or legacies of ſuch perſons, are origi- 


nally cognizable herein, before a judge appointed by 


the archbiſhop, called the judge of the prerogative court; 
from whom an appeal lies by ſtatute 25 Hen. VIIL 
c. 19. to the king in chancery, inſtead of the pope as 
formerly. 1 

PRESAGE, in antiquity, denotes an augury, or 
fign of ſome future event; which was chiefly taken from 
the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &c. See 
Avcury and ARUSPICES. Ts 

PRESBURG, the capital of the kingdom of Lower 
Hungary, called by the inhabitants Poſony and Pre- 
ſporen, fituated on the Danube, about 46 miles eaſt 
from Vienna, and 75 from Buda. The caſtle, in which 
the regalia are kept, ſtands on a hill above the town. 


Here the ſtates aflemble; and in the cathedral, dedi- 


cated to St Martin, the king is crowned. The town 
is not very large, nor well built; but is very ancient, 
pleaſantly ſituated, and enjoys a good air. Its for- 
tifications are only a double wall and ditch. In the 


lower ſuburbs is a hill, where the king, after his co- 
—ronation, goes on horſeback, and brandiſhes St Ste- 
phen's ſword towards the four cardinal points, intima- 


ting, that he will defend his country againſt all its ene- 
mics. Beſides the cathedral, there are ſeveral other 


* 
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Popiſh and one Lutheran church, with a Jeſuits col. p 
lege, three convents, and two hoſpitals. It gives ROI 
to a county; and is the reſidence of the archbiſhop of rt 
Gran, who is primate, chief ſecretary, and chancellor _ * 
of the kingdom, /egatus natus of the Papal ſee, and 
prince of the holy Roman empire. E. Long. 1). 30 
N. Lat. 48 20. * 

PRESBVYTE, perſons whoſe eyes are too flat to 
refract the rays ſufficiently, ſo that unleſs the ob. 
ject is at ſome diſtance, the rays coming from it will 
paſs through the retina before their union, conſe. 
quently viſion is confuſed ; old people are uſually the 
ſubjects of this diſeaſe. In order to remedy, or at 
lealt to palliate this defect, the perſon ſhould firſt uſe 
glaſſes which do not magnify, and from them paſs gra- 
dually to more convex ſpectacles, which ſhorten the fo. 
cus. | 

PRESBYTER, in the primitive Chriſtian church, 
an eſder, one of the ſecond order of eceleſiaſties; the 
other two being biſhops and deacons. See the articles 
Bisuor and Dxacon. | 

Preſbyter, or elder, is a word borrowed from the 
Greek tranflation of the Old Teſtament, where it com- 
monly fignifies ruler or governor; it being a note of of- 


tice and dignity, not of age, and in this ſenſe biſhops 


are ſometimes called pre/byters in the New Teſtament, 
The preſbyters might baptize, preach, conſecrate, and 
adminiſter the euchariſt in the biſhop's abſence, or in 
his preſence if he authoriſed and deputed them; and 
the biſhops did ſcarce any thing in the government of 
the church without their advice, conſent, and amicable 
concurrence. | 

The grand diſpute between the followers of the Ge- 
neva and Roman diſcipline, is about the ſameneſs and 
difference of preſbyters and biſhops at the time of the 
apoſtles. : | 

PRESBYTERIAN S, a ſect of Proteſtants, ſo call- 
ed from their maintaining that the government of the 
church appointed in the New Teſtament was by prel- 
byteries; that is, by miniſters and ruling-elders, aſſo- 
ciated for its government and diſcipline. 

The preſbyterians affirm, that there is no order in 
the church as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
ſuperior to that of preſbyters; that all miniſters being 
ambaſſadors of Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion; 
and that elder or preſbyter, and biſhop, are the ſame 
in name and office: for which they allege, Acts xx. 28, 
& e. | 

The only difference between them and the church 
of England, relates to diſcipline and church-govern- 
ment. Their higheſt aſſembly is a ſynod, which may 
be provincial, national, or ecumenical; and they allow 
of appeals from inferior to ſuperior aſſemblies, accord- 
ing to Acts xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next afſembly 18 
compoſed of a number of miniſters and elders, aſſocia- 
ted tor governing the churches within certain bounds. 
This authority they found upon Acts xi. 30. Acts xi. 
4, 6, &c. The lowelt of their aſſemblies or prelbyte- 
ries, conſiſts of the miniſter and elders of a congreg?” 
tion, who have power to cite before them any member, 
and to admoniſh, inſtru, rebuke, and ſuſpend him from 
the euchariſt. They have alſo a deacon, whoſe office 
is to take care of the poor. | | 

The ordination of their miniſters is by prayer, falt- 
ing, and impoſition of the hands of the preſbytery. 1 


reſby 


1 
„ener is bow the diſcipline of the church of Scotland. 
1 PRE SCIENCE, in theology, previſion, or fore- 


prfenti* knowledge; that knowledge which God has of things 
to t come, —The doctrine of predeſtination is founded 
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and cannot afterwards be traverſed or denied; and Preſs, 
therefore the inqueſt, or jury, ought to hear all that Preſſing. 
can be alleged on both fides. Of this nature are all 
inquiſitions of fe/o de ſe; of flight in perſons accuſed of 


yt 


le 
$, 


on the preſcience of God, and on the ſuppoſition of all 
futurity's being preſent to him. 


PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, is the affipning a 


proper and adequate remedy to the diſeaſe, from an 
examination of its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance with 
the virtues and effects of the materia medica, 
PaESCRIPTION, in law, is a title acquired by 
uſe and time; and allowed by law; as when a man 
claims any thing, becauſe he, his anceſtors, or they 


whoſe eſtate he hath, have had or uſed it all the time, 


whereof no memory 13 to the contrary: or it is where 


for continuance of time, ultra memoriam hominis, a par- 


ticular perſon hath a particular right againſt another. 
There is a difference between preſcription, cuſtom, 
and uſage. | 
Preſcription hath reſpect to a certain perſon, who 
by intendment may have continuance for ever; as for 
inſtance, he and all they whoſe eftate he hath in ſuch a 
thing, this is a preſcription : but, 

Cuſtom is local, and always applied to a certain 
place; as, time out of mind there has been ſuch a cuſtom 
in ſuch a place, &c. And preſcription belongeth to one 
or a few only; but cagſtom is common to all. 

Uſage differs from both, for it may be either to per- 


fons or places; as to inhabitants of a town to have a way, 
Kc. | 


A cuſtom and preſcription are in the right ; uſage 


is in the poſeſion; and a prefcription that is good for 


felony ; of deodands, and the like; and preſentments 
of petty offences in the ſheriff*s tourn or court-leet, 
whereupon the preſiding officer may ſet a fine. Other 
inquifitions may be afterwards traverſed and examined; 
as particularly the coroner's inquiſition of the death of 
a man, when it finds any one guilty of homicide; for 
in ſuch caſes the offender ſo preſented muſt be arraign- 
ed upon this inquiſition, and may diſpute the truth of 
it; which brings it to a kind of indictment, the moſt 
uſual and effectval means of proſecution. See Ixnict- 
MENT. | 

PRESS, in the mechanic arts, a machine of wood 
or iron, ſerving to ſqueeze any body very cloſe, gene- 
rally by means of a ſcrew. 
Preſſes uſually conſiſt of fix pieces; two flat ſmooth 
planks, between which the things to be preſſed are laid; 
two ſcrews or worms faſtened to the lower plank, and 
paſſing through two holes in the upper; and two nuts 
in form of an 8, that ſerve to drive the upper plank, 
which is moveable, againſt the lower which is fixed. 

Preſſes uſed for expreſſing liquors are in moſt re- 
ſpe&s the ſame with the common preſſes, only the un- 


der plank is perforated with a great number of holes 


for the juice to run through. Others have only one 
ſcrew or arbor, paſſing through the middle of the move- 
able plank, which deſcends into a kind of ſquare box, 
full of holes, through which the juices flow as the ar- 
bor is turned. | 


/ 


the matter and ſubſtance, may be bad by the manner as, pg | 7 
of ſetting it forth; but where that which is claimed as Rolling-PrEss. See PRINTING, 
a cuſtom, in or for many, will be good, that regularly Liberty of the PREss. See LIBERTY Ve Preſs. 


will be ſo when claimed by preſcription for one. 

Preſcription is to be time out of mind ; though it 1s 
not the length of time that begets the right of pre- 
ſcription, nothing being done by time, although every 
thing is done in time ; but it is a preſumption in law, 
that a thing cannot continue ſo ling quiet, if it was againſt 
right, or injurious to another. | 


PRESENCE, a term of relation, uſed in oppoſition 
to abfence, and fignifying the exiſtence of a perſon in 


a certain place. 


PRESENT Tenſe, in grammar, the firſt tenſe of a verb, 
expreſſing the preſent time, or that ſomething is now 
performing; as ſcribo, I write, or am writing. 


PRESENTATION, in ecclefiaftical law. See Pa- 


TRONAGE; © 


PRESENTMENT, in law. See Paoskcuriox. 


PRESSING, in the manufactures, is the violently 
ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &c. to render it ſmooth and 
loſſy. | | 
f There are two methods of preſſing, viz. cold or 
not. | - 1 
As to the former, or cold preſſing: After the ſtuff 
has been ſcoured, fulled, and ſhorn, it is folded ſquare 
in equal plaits, and a ſkin of vellum or paſteboard put 
between each plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare 
wooden plank, and ſo put into the preſs; which is ſcrew- 
ed down tight by means of a lever. After it has Jain 
a ſufficient time in the preſs, they take it out, remo- 
ving the paſteboards, and lay it up to keep. Some 
only lay the ſtuff on a firm table after plaiting and 
paſteboarding, cover the whole with a wooden plank, 
and load it with à proper weight. 


A preſentment, generally taken, is a very compre- The method of preſſing hot is this: When the ſtaff 


henſive term; including not only preſentments properly 
lo called, but alſo inquiſitions of office, and indictments 
by 2 grand jury. A preſentment, properly ſpeaking, 
13 the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence from 
their own knowledge or obſervation, without any bill 
of inditment laid before them at the ſuit of the king: 
5 the preſentment of a nuſance, a libel, and the like; 
upon which the officer of the court muſt aftewards 
eme an indictment, before the party preſented can be 
put to anſwer it. An inquiſition of office is the act of 
Jury, ſummoned by the proper officer to inquire of 
matters relating to the crown, upon evidence laid be- 
ore them. Some of theſe are in themſelves convictions, 


has received the above preparations, it is ſprinkled a 
little with water, ſometimes gum-water; then plaited 
equally, and between each two plaits are put leaves of 
paſteboard; and between every fixth and ſeventh plait, 
as well as over the whole, an iran or braſs plate well 
heated in a kind of furnace. This done, it is laid upon 
the preſs, and forcibly ſcrewed down. Under this preſs 
are laid five, fix, &c. pieces at the ſame time, all fur- 
niſhed with their peſteboards and iron- plates. When 


the plates are well cooled, the ſtuffs are taken out and 
ſtitched a little together to keep them in the plaits. 
This manner of preſſing was only invented to cover the 
defects of the ſtuffs; and, accordingly, it has been fre- 

| 1 quently 


| phe quently prohibited. 
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PRESSNG, or [mpreſſing. Sce Id RES SING. ; 
PREST, is uſed for a duty in money paid 

by the ſheriff on his account, in the exchequer, or for 

money left or remaining in his hands: 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 


C. 4. 


Parsr-Money, is ſo called from the French word 


preſt, that is, promptus, expeditus ; for that it binds thoſe 
who receive it, to be ready at all times appointed, be- 
ing commonly meant of ſoldiers. | 
PRESTER jonx, or Jean, an appellation former- 
ly given to an emperor of the Tartars who was over- 
come and killed by Jenghiz Khan. Since that time it 
has been given to the emperor of Abyſſinia or Ethio- 
pia; however, in Ethiopia itſelf this name is utterly 
unknown, the emperor being there called the grand 
nc gig. | : | | bes 

PRESTO, in the Italian mufic, intimates to per- 
form quick; as pręſtiſimo does extremely quick. | 

PRESTON, a town of Lancaſhire in England, 
ſeated on the river Ribble, over which there 1s a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge. Here is held a court of chancery, 
and other offices of juftice for the county palatine of 
Lancaſter, It is noted for the defeat of the rebels here 
in 1715, when they were all made priſoners, and ſeat 
up to London. W. Long. 2. 26. N. Lat. 53. 45. 

PRETERITE, in grammar, a tenſe which expreſſes 
the time paſt, or an action completely finiſhed; as, 
ſerißſi, © 1 have written.“ 

PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whether real or 
feigned, for doing ſomething. | 

Toca PRETEXTA, among the ancient Romans, 
a long white gown, with a border of purple round the 
edges, and worn by children of quality till the age of 
puberty, viz. by the boys till 17, when they changed 
it for the t9ga virilis; and by the girls till marriage. 

PRETOR, a magiſtrate among the ancient Ro- 
mans, not unlike our lord chief juſtices, or lord chan- 
cellor, or both in one; as being veſted with the power 
of diſtributing juſtice among the citizens. At firſt 
there was only one pretor; but afterwards, another be- 
ing created, the firſt or chief one had the title of pre- 
tor urbanus, or the “ city pretor:“ the other was call- 
ed perzgrinus, as being judge in all matters relating to 
foreigners. But, beſides theſe, there were-afterwards 
created many provincial pretors; who were not only 
judges, but alſo aſſiſted the conſuls in the government 
of the provinces, and even were inveſted with the go- 
vernment of provinces themſelves. 


PRETORIAN cvars, in Roman antiquity, were 


the emperor's guards, who at length were increaſed to 


10,000: they had this denomination, according to 
ſome, from their being ſtationed at a place called pre- 


terium their commander was ſtyled præſectus prætorii. 


PRETORIUM, among the Romans, denoted the 
hall or court wherein the pretor lived, and wherein he 
à0miniſtered juſtice, 

It likewiſe denoted the tent of the Roman general, 
wherein councils of war, &c. were held: alſo a place 
in Rome, where the Pretorian guards were lodged. 


PREVARICATION, in the civil law, is where the 
1former colludes with the defendants, and ſo makes 


only a ſham proſecution. 


PREVARICATION, in our laws, is when a man falſely 


- feems to undertake a thing, with intention that he may 


70 


deſtroy it; where a lawyer pleads booty, or a&; by Vac 
dez 


city by Hercules; but was afterwards randſomed, on 


this ſtate reſembles the lewd god Priapus. Cœlius Au- 


by the diſtenſion of which this diſorder is produced. It 


dens to defend them from thieves and birds deſtructive 


1 


colluſion, &C, | tor 
It alſo denotes a ſecret abuſe committed in the eq. | 
erciſe of a public office, or of a commiſſion given þy a Frida 
private perſon, a | 
PREVARICATOR, at Cambridge, is a maſter of 
arts, choſen at a commencement, to make an ingenious 
ſatirical ſpeech refleQing on the miſdemeanaurs of the 
principal members, 
PRIAM, king of Troy, was the ſon of Laomedon. 
He was carried into Greece after the taking of that 


which he obtained the name of Priam, a Greek word 
ſignifying “ ranſomed.” At his return he rebuilt Ii. 
um, and extended the bounds of the kingdom of Troy, 
which became very flouriſhing under his reign, He 
married Hecuba, the daughter of Ciſſeus king of 
Thrace, by whom he had 19 children; and among the 
reſt Paris, who carried off Helen, and occaſioned the- 
ruin of Troy, which 1s ſuppoſed to have heen ſacked 
by the Greeks about 1184 B. C. when Priam was kill. 
ed by Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles at the foot of an 
altar where he had taken refuge, after a reign of 52 

ears. | | 

PRIAPISMUS, a Pr14rism, is an erection of the 

penis without any concomitant pain, or the conſent 
of other parts. It is thus called, becauſe the perſon in 


relianus ſays it is a palſy of the ſeminal veſſels, and 
other nerves diſtributed to the parts about the penis, 


is of the ſame nature as the SATYR1As1s, which ſee. 

PRIAPUS, in pagan worſhip, the fon of Bacchus 
and Venus, who preſided over gardens and the mot 
indecent actions. He was particularly adored at Lamp- 
ſacus, a city at mouth of the Helleſpont, ſaid to be the 
place of his birth; and his image was placed in gar- 


to fruit. He was uſually repreſented naked, with a 
ſtern countenance, matted hair, and holding either a 
wooden ſword or fickle in his hand, and with a mon- 
ſtrous privity; from whence downward his body ended 
in a ſhapeleſs trunk. The ſacrifice offered to this ob- 
ſcene deity was the aſs ; either on account of the na- 
tural uncomelineſs of this animal, and its propenſity to 
venery, or from the diſappointment which Priapus met 
with on his attempting the chaſtity of Veſta, whilc 
that goddeſs was aſleep, when ſhe eſcaped the injury | 
deſigned her by her being awaked by the braying oft K 
old Silenus's aſs. _ | | 
PRIDEAUX ( Humpbrey), was born at Padſtow in 
"Cornwall in 1648, and was honourably deſcended by 
both parents. Three years he ſtudied at Weftminkter 
under Dr Buſby; and then was removed to Chriſt- 
church, Oxford. Here he publiſhed, in 1676, bis 
Marmora Oxonienſia ex Arundelianis, Seldenianis, ali- 
que conflata, cum perpetuo Commentario. This introdu- 
ced him to the Lord chancellor Finch, afterward Ear 
of Nottingham, who in 1679 preſented him to the rec- 
tory of St Clements near Oxford, and in 1681 beſtowed. 
on him a prebend of Norwich. Some years after he was 
engaged in a controverſy with the Papiſts at Norwich, 
concerning the validity of the orders of the-churc 7 
England, which produced his book. upon that ſubject 


In 1688 he was inſtalled in the archdeaconry of —7 
8 9 


1 
k; to which he was collated by Dr Lloyd, then bi- 


oft fol 
prieſt fo f Norwich. In 1691, upon the death of Dr 


ſhop o 


Edward Pocock, the Hebrew profeſſorſhip at Oxford, 


being vacant, was offered to Dr Prideaux, but he re- 
fuſed it. In 1697, he publiſhed his Life of Mahomet 
and in 1702, was inſtalled dean of Norwich. In 1710 
he was cut for the ſtone, which interrupted his ſtudies 
for more than a year. Some time after his return to 


begun when he laid aſide the deſign of writing the 
Hiſtory of Appropriations. e died in 1724. 
PRIEST, a perſon ſet apart for the performing of 
ſacrifice and other offices of religion. | 
Pzigsrt, in the Chriſtian churchy1s a perſon inveſted 
with holy orders; in virtue whereof he has a power to 
preach, pray, adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. 
PRIMZ viz, among plyficians, denote the whole 
zlimentary duct; including the œſophagus, Romach, 
and inteſtines with their appendages. | 
PRIMAGE, in commerce, a ſmall duty at the 
water-{ide, uſually about 12 d. per ton, or 6 d. per bale, 
due to the maſter and mariners of a ſhip, 
PRIMARY, firſt in dignity, chief, or principal. 
PIM ARE V Pualities of Bodies, See METArHYS:iCS, 
ne $1 4%. $4: 


PRIMATE, in church-polity, an archbiſhop, who 
is inveſted with a juriſdiction over other biſhops. _ 
PRIMATICCIO (Franceſco), an excellent Ita- 
{ian painter, deſcended from a noble family in Bologna. 
{lis friends perceiving his fondneſs for drawing, allow- 
e him to go to Mantua, where he was fix years the 
ciſciple of Julio Romano; in which time he acquired 
{ach ſkill, that he formed battles in ſtucco and baſſo 
relievo better than any other of his maſter's pupils in 
that eny, When Francis I. king of France, ſending 
o Rome for a perfon that underſtood painting and 
!tucco, Primaticcio was choſen for this ſervice: and the 
sing bad ſach confidence in him, that in 1540 he ſent 


beck 180 ſtatues, with a great number of buſts. Upon 
tte death of Roſſo, he ſucceeded him in the poſt of fu- 


brought fo many ſtatues of marble and braſs to Fon- 
tatablcau, that it ſeemed another Rome, as well from 
the number of the antiques as from his own works in 
patuting and ſtucco; and he was ſo eſteemed in France, 
nat voting of any conſequence was done without him, 
tat had any relation to painting or building. 
»kewiſe directed the preparations for all feſtivals, tour- 
"ments, and waſquerades; and lived in ſuch ſplendor, 
hat he was reſpected as a courtier, as well as a painter. 
aſſo and he trft taught the French a good gulto. 
eimal iccio died in an advanced ape, after being fa- 
wured and carefled in four reiß us | 

_ ®RIVIE, rainus, an appellation given to whatever 
5 brſt in order, degree, or dignity, among feveral 
dungs of the fame or like kind; thus we ſay, the prime 
bumiter, prime coſt, &c. 
Prime is fometimes uſed to denote the ſame 
eimal, or the tenth part of an unit. 


with de- 


Unided into any other figures more funple than itſclf, 
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London, he procgeded with his Connexion of the Hi- . 
ftory of the Old and New Teſtament ; which he had 


im to Rome to buy antiques; on which he brought 


perintendant of the public buildings; and in a ſhort 
ime hniſhed the gallery begun by his predeceflor. He. 


He 


iE. Figure, in geometry, one which cannot be 


8 


as a triangle among planes, and the pyramid among 
ſolids. | 
For prime numbers, in arithmetic, ſee the article 
NUMBER. | 
PRIME of the Moon, is the new moon when ſhe firſt 
appears, which is about three days after the change. 
Prime Vertical, is that vertical circle: which paſſes 
through the poles of the meridian, or the eaſt and welt 
points of the horizon; whence dials projected on the 
plane of this circle, are called prime vertical, or north- 
and-fyuth dials. | . 
Prim, in the Romiſh church, is the firſt of che ca- 
nonical hours, ſucceeding to lands, | 
PRIME, in fencing, is the firft of the chief guards. 
See GUARD. | | 
PRIMER sEAsiN, in feodal law, was a feodal 
burden, only incident to the king's tenants 77 capite, 
and not to thoſe who held of inferior or meſne lords. 
It was a right which the king had, when any of his 
tenants in capite died ſeized of a knight's fee, to re- 
ceive of the heir (provided he were of full age) one 
whole year's profits of the lands if they were in im- 
mediate poſſeſſion, and half a year's profits if the 
lands were in reverſion expectant on an eſtate for life. 
This feems to be little more than an additional relief, 
(fee RELIE F.;) but grounded upon this feodal reaſon, 
That, by the ancient Jaw of feuds, immediately upon 
the death of a vaſſal the iupertior was entitled to enter and 
take ſeiſin or poſſeſſion of the land, by way of pro- 
tection againſt intruders, till the heir appeared to 
claim it, and receive inveſtiture: and for the time the 
lord fo held it, he was entitled to take the profits; 
and unleſs the heir claimed within a year and day, ic 
was by the ſtrict law a forfeiture. 
ever ſeems not to have long obtained in England, it 
ever, with regard to tenures under inferior lords; but, 
as to the king's tenures z capite, this priind ſeifina was 
expreſsly declared, under Hen. III. and Ed. II. to 
belong to the king by prerogative, in contradiſtinction 
to other lords. And the king was entitled to 'enter 


and receive the whole profits of the land, till livery | 


was ſued ; which ſuit being commonly within a year 
and day next after the death of the tenant, therefore 
the king uſed to take at an average the HHH rute, that 
is to ſay, one year's profits of the land. And this 
afterwards gave a handle to the popes, who claimed to 
be feodal lords of the church, to claim in like manner 


from every clergyman in England the firſt year's 


profits of his benefice, by way of primutzie, or firit- 
fruits. — All the charges ariſing by primer ſeiſin were 
taken away by 12 Car. II. c. 24. | 
PRIMING, in gunnery, the train of powder that 
is laid, from the opening of the vent, along the gutter 
or channel on the upper part of the breech of the 
gun; which, when fired, conveys the flame to the 
vent, by which it is further communicated to the 
charge, in order to fire the piece. This operation 1s 
only uſed on ſhipboar4 at the proof, and ſometimes in 
garriſon ; for, on all other oecalions, tubes are uſed for 
that purpoſe. 
PRIMInG-Mire, in gunnery, a fort of iron needle 
employed to penetrate the vent or touch-hole of a 
piece of ordnance, when it is loaded; in order to 
diſcover whether the powder contained therein is 
thoroughly 


This practice how- 
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Priming thoroughly dry and fit for immediate ſervice ; as like- of different ſorts, as well as in uſing every art to blow Pn 
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wiſe to ſearch the vent and penetrate the cartridge, them with all requifite perfection; for, among the 


Primula. „hen the guns are not loaded with the looſe powder, virtuoſi, a polyanthus muſt poſſeſs ſeveral peculiar pro- 
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Pe1minc, among painters, ſignifies the laying on of 
the firlt colour. | 

PRIMOGENITURE, the right of the firſt-born. 
This right ſeems to be an unjuſt prerogative, and 
contrary to the natural right: for ſince it is birth 
alone that gives children a title to the paternal ſuc- 
ceſſion, the chance of primogeniture ſhould not throw 
any inequality among them. It was not till the race 
of Hugh Capet, that the prerogative to the ſucceſſion 
of the crown was appropriated to the firſt born, By 
the ancient cuſtom of gavel-kind, ſtill preſerved in 
ſome parts of our iſland, primogeniture 1s of no ac- 
count, the paternal eſtate being equally ſhared among 
the ſons. | | | | 

PRIMIPILUS, in antiquity, the centurion of 
the firſt cohort of a legion, who had the charge of the 
Roman eagle. 

PRIMITLE, the firſt- fruits gathered of the earth, 
whereof the ancients made preſents to the gods. 

PRIMITIVE, in grammar, 1s a root or original 
word in a language, in contradiſtinction to derivative: 
thus, Cod is a primitive; godly, a derivative; and 
god. like, a compound. | 

PRIMULA, the Primross ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. This genus, including alſo the polyanthus 
and auricula, furniſhes an excellent collection of low, 
fibrous-rooted, herbaceous flowery perennials. 

1, The primula veris, or ſpring primroſe, has thick, 
and very fibrous roots, crowned by a cluſter of large 
oblong indented rough leaves, and numerous flower- 
talks, from about three or four, to five or ſix inches 
high; each terminated commonly by ene flower. — The 
varieties are, common yellow-flowered primroſe of the 
woods—white primroſe —paper- white—red-—double 
red double yellow, and double white.— All theſe 

flower abundantly in March and April, and continue 
for a month or ſix weeks. 

The cowſlip primroſe, or cowſlip, has very thick 
fibrous roots, crowned by a cluſter of oblong, in- 
dented round leaves, and upright, firm, flower-ftalks 


five or fix inches high; terminated each by a cluſter 


of {mall flowers. The varieties are, Common fingle 
yellow cowſlip of the meadows—double yellow cowſlip 
—ſcarlet cowſlip—hoſe-and-hoſe cowſlip ; one flower 
growing out of the boſom of another, the lowermoſt 
ſerving as a calix; all of which varieties have the 
flower-ſtalks crowned-by many flowers in branches.— 
They flower in April and May, continuing in ſuc- 
ceſſion a month or ſix weeks. 

2. The polyanthus has thick fibrous roots, 1 
into large bunches, crowned with, a cluſter of large 
oblong indented rough leaves; amidſt them upright 
flower-ſtalks fix or eight inches high, terminated 
moſtly by a cluſter of ſeveral ſpreading flowers of many 
Gifferent colours in the varieties.“ The principal are, 
purple, red, gold, orange- colouſeg, &c. They all 
flower beautifully in April and May, and frequently 
again in autumn; and ſometimes even in winter, if the 
ſeaſon is mild. The polyanthus is one of the noted 
prize- flowers among the floriſts; many of whom are 
remarkably induſtrious in raifing a conſiderable variety 


perties in order to be admitted in their collectionz 
The chief properties required in a floriſt's polyanthug 
are, 1. The ſtem or flower-ftalk ſhall be upright 
moderately tall, with ſtrength in proportion, and 
crowned by a good regular bunch of flowers on ſhort 
pedicles, ftrong enough to ſupport them nearly in an 
upright poſition. 2. The florets of each branch 
ſhould be equally large, ſpreading open flat, with the 
colours exquiſite, and the ftripes and variegations 
lively and regular. 3. The eye in the centre of each 
floret ſtiould be large, regular, and bright; and the 
antherz, by the floriſts called the Hhrum, ſhould riſe 
high enough to cover the mouth of the tube or hollow 
part in the middle of the florets, and render them 
what they call 7h7um-cyed ; but when the ſtyle elevates 
the ſtigma above the antherz, the eye of the tube 
generally appears hollow, ſhowing the ſtigma in the 
middle, like the head of a pin, and is rejeQed as an 
incomplete flower, though its other properties ſhould 
be ever ſo perfect. This pin-eyed polyanthus, how- 
ever, though rejected by the floriſts, is the flower in its 
molt perfect tate, and great numbers of them are of 
as beautiful forms and colours as the thrum-eyed 
varieties. | | 
3. The auricula has a thick fibrous root, crowned 
by a cluſter of oblong, fleſhy, broad, ſerrated, ſmooth 
leaves, reſembling the ſhape of a bear's ear; and 
amidſt them upright flower-ſtalks from about three or 
four to fix or eight inches high, terminated by an um- 
bellate cluſter of beautiful flowers, of many different 
colours in the varieties. All of theſe have a circular 
eye in the middle of each flower, and of which there 
are different colours, whence the auriculas are diſtin- 
guiſhed into yellow-eyed, white-eyed, &c. The petals 
of moſt of the kinds are powdered with an exceeding 
fine farina or mealy powder, which contributes greatly 
to the beauty of the flower. They all flower in April 
or May, continuing a month or fix weeks in beauty, 
and ripening plenty of ſeeds in June. | 
Culture. All the varieties of the common ſpring 
primroſe multiply ſo faſt by the roots, that it is ſcarce 
worth while to raiſe them from ſeeds. However, tho' 
many ſingle kinds may be raifed from ſeed, yet parting 
the roots is the only method by which the double kind 
can be preſerved ;' and the ſame thing is to be obſerved 
of all the reſt, as 
PRIMUM mozniLt, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, 
the ninth or higheſt ſphere of the heavens, whoſe centre 
is that of the world, and in compariſon of which the 
earth is but a point. This they will have to contaln 
all other ſpheres within it, and to give motion to them, 
turning itſelf, and all them, quite round in 24 hours: 
PRINCE, Pxincees, in polity, a perſon inveſted. 
with the ſupreme command of a ftate, independent of 
any ſuperior. Ms 
PRINCE alſo denotes a perſon who is a ſovereign in 
his own territories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſu- 
perior ; ſuch are the princes of Germany, who, $60 
abſolute in their reſpedtive principalities, are bound to 
the emperor in certain ſervices. | c 
Prince alſo denotes the iſſue of princes, or thoſe s 
the royal family. In France, they are called 7 7 


n 


| 
nee, 
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ions and daughters of England; che eldeſt fon is created 
ince of Wales; the cadets are created dukes or 
2 as the king pleaſes; and the title of all the 


children is royal highneſr« all fubjes are to kneel, 
| when admitted to kiſs their hand, and at table out of 
| the king's preſence they are ſerved on the knee. See 


Rovat Family. = aig: 
Pac of the Senate, in old Rome, the perſon 


who was called over firſt in the roll of ſenators, when 


ever it was renewed by the cenſors; he was always 
of conſular and cenſorian dignity. See the article 
SENATE. „ 

Prince's Metal, a mixture of copper and zinc, in 
imitation of gold. See CHEMISTRY, no 378. 


PRINCIPAL, che chief and moſt neceſſary part of 


a thing. „ | 
In commerce, principal is the capital of a ſum due 


or lent; fo called in oppoſition to intereſt, See In- 


TEREST. 

It alſo denotes the firſt fund put by partners into a 
common ſtock, by which it 1s diſtinguiſhed from the 
calls or acceſſions afterwards required. 

PIN cIPAL, in mufic. See FUNDAMENTAL and Ge- 
NERATOR. + X 


PRINCIPATO, the name of a province of Italy, 


in the kingdom of Naples, which is divided into two 
parts, called by the Italians the Principate Ultra and 
the Principato Citra, that 18, the the Hither and Far- 


ther Principato. The Hither Principato is bounded 


on the north by the Farther Principato and part of 


| the Terra-di-Lavoro, on the welt and ſouth by the 


Tuſcan Sea, and on the eaſt by the Baſilicata, It is 
about 60 miles in length, and 30 in breadth; the 


{foil is fertile in wine, corn, oil, and ſaffron; and they 


have a great deal of ſilk, beſides ſeveral mineral ſprings. 
The capital town is Salerno. The Farther Principato 
is bounded on the north by the county of Moleſe and 
the Terra-di-Lavoro, on the welt by the Tuſcan Sea, 
on the ſouth by the Hither Principato, and on the 
ealt by the Capitanata. It is about 37 miles in length, 
and 30 in breadth. The Appennine mountains render 
the air cold; and the ſoil is not very fertile either in corn 


or wine, but it produces cheſnuts, and paſtures in great 


plenty. Benevento is the capital town. | 
PRINCIPLE, yrixciP1um, in general, is uſed 


| for the cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. 


PrIxcIPLE, in human nature. See Diseos1T1ON. 
PrixciPLEs, in phyſics, are often confounded with 
tlements, or the firſt and fimpleſt parts whereof na- 


| tural bodies are compounded, and into which they 


are again reſolvable by-the force of fire. 
PRINT, the impreffion taken from a copperplate. 
dee Rolling-preſs PRINTING. 
PRINTER, a perſoh who compoſes and takes im- 


preſſions from moveable characters ranged in order, by 
means of ink, and a preſs. 


PIN TIN G, the art of taki impreſſions from 
0 aracters or figures, moveable and immoveable, on 
paper, linen, filk, &c. There are three kinds of 

Vol. IX, | HK | 


: WWW 
wine Fibel 4, In England the king's children are called 
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printing : the one from moveable lettere, for books; Printing. 
another from copper - plates, for pictures; and the laſt FT 
from blocks, in which the repreſentation of birds, 


flowers, &c. are cut, for printing calicoes, linen, &c. 
The firſt is called common or /etter-preſs printing; the 
ſecond, rel{ing-preſs printing; and the laſt, calico, &. 


printing. The principal difference between the three 


conſiſts in this, that the firſt is caſt in relievo, in 
diſtin pieces; the ſecond engraven in creux; and 
the third cut 1n relievo, and generally ftamped, by 
placing the block upon the materials to be printed, 
and ſtriking upon the back of it. 

LITTER- PRESS PRINTING. Of the above branches, 


this is the moſt curious, and deſerves the moſt parti- 
cular notice: for to it are owing chiefly our delive- 


rance from ignorance and error, the progreſs of learn- 
ing, the revival of the ſciences, and numberleſs im- 
provements in arts, which, without this noble inven- 
tion, would have been either loſt to mankind, or con- 
fined to the knowledge of a few. 1 
Hiſtory of PRIxrixd. Some writers have aſcribed 
the origin of this art to the Eaſt, and affixed a very 
early period to its invention; particularly P. Jovius, 
( Hiſt. lib. xiv. p. 226. ed. Florent. 15 50,) from whom 
Oſorius and many others have embraced the ſame opi- 
nion. But theſe have evidently confounded the Eu- 
ropean mode of printing, with the engraved tablets 
which to this day are uſed in China. The invention 
of theſe tablets has been aſcribed by many writers 
even to an earlier period than the commencement of 
the Chriſtian æra; but is with more probability aſ- 
ſigned, by the very accurate Phil. Couplet, to the 
year 930. The Hiſforia Sinenſis of Abdalla, written 


in Perfic in 1317, ſpeaks of it as an art in very com- 
mon uſe. McErrman, vol. i. p. 16. 218, 219. vol. ii. 


p- 186. N. 3 | | | 

'The honour of having given riſe to the European 
method has been claimed by the citics of Haerleim, 
Mentz, and Straſburg. And to each of theſe it may be 


aſcribed in a qualified ſenſe, as they made improve 


ments upon one another. 


I. The firſt teſtimony of the inventor is that recorded 
by Hadrian Junius, in his Batavia, p. 253, ed. Lugd. 


Bat. 1588 ; which, though it hath been rejected by 


many, is of undoubted authority. Junius had the re- 


lation from two reputable men; Nicolaus Galius (4), 
who was his ſchoolmaſter; and Quirinius Taleſius, his 
intimate and correſpondent. He aſcribes it to Lav- 
RENTIUS, the ſor of John (ZEdituus, or Cuſtos, of the 
cathedral at HARLEIM, at that time a reſpectable 


office), upon the teſtimony of Cornelius, ſome time a 


ſervant to Lavrentius, and afterwards bookbinder to 


the cathedral, an office which had before been per- 


formed by Franciſcan friars. His narrative was thus: 
« That, walking in a wood near the city (as the ei- 
tizens of opulence uſe to do), he began at firſt to cut 
ſome letters upon the rind of a beach-tree; which, for 
fancy's ſake, being impreſſed on paper, he printed 
one or two lines, as a ſpecimen for his grand- children 
(the ſons of his daughter) to follow. This having 

36 K | hap- 


te; Calius ſeems to be the ſame who is called Claes Lottynſz. Gael, Scabinus Harlemi, as it is in the Faſti of 

15 CY, in the years 1537, 1533, and 1535. Quirintus in the ſame Faſti is called Mr Puiryn Nirkſeoon. He was 
He Ul a amanuenſis to the great Eraſmus, as appears from his epiſtle, 23d July 1529. tom. iii. Oper. p. 1222. 
nth inet Purde Scabinus in 1537 & ſeq. and Conſul in 1552 & ſeq, But in the troubles of Holland he was 
tie E, 0 — by the Spaniſh ſoldiers, May 23, 1573. There are ſome letters of Hadrian Junius to this Taleſius, in 


Hole Juuianæ, p. 198, 


. 


— 
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was a man of ingenuity and judgment); and firſt of 
all, with his ſon-in-law Thomas Peter (who, by the 
way, left three ſons, who all attained the conſular 
dignity), invented a more glutinous writing-ink, be- 
cauſe he found the common ink ſunk and ſpread; and 
then formed whole pages of wood, with letters cut up- 
on them; of which ſort I have ſeen ſome eſſays, in an 
anonymous work, printed only on one fide, intituled, 
Speculum naſtræ ſalutis ; in which it is remarkable, that 
in the infancy of printing (as nothing 18 complete at 
its firſt invention) the back fides of the pages were 
paſted together, that they might not by their naked- 
neſs betray their dgſormity. Theſe beachen letters he 
afterwards changed for leaden ones, and theſe again 
for a mixture of tin and lead | fanneas] as a leſs 
flexible and more ſolid and durable ſubſtance. Of the 
remains of which types, when they were turned to 
waſte metal, thoſe old wine-pots were caſt, that are 
ſill preſerved in the family-houſe, which looks into 


the market- place, inhabited afterwards by his great 


grandſon Gerard Thomas, a gentleman of reputation; 
whom I mention for the honour of the family, and 
who died old a few years ſince. A new invention ne- 
ver fails to engage curioſity. And when a commo- 
dity never before ſeen excited purchaſers, to the ad- 
vantage of the inventor ; the admiration of the art in- 
creaſed, dependents were enlarged, and workmen mul- 
tiplied, the firſt calamitous incident! Among theſe 
was one John, whether, as we ſuſpe&, he had omi— 
nouſly the name of Fauſtus (B), unfaithful and un- 
lucky to his maſter, or whether it was really a perſon 
of that name, I ſhall not much inquire; being unwil- 
ling to moleſt the ſilent ſhades, who ſuffer from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their paſt actions in this life. This man, 
bound by oath to keep the ſecret of printing, when he 
thought he had learned the art of joining the letters, 
the method of caſting the types, and other things of 
that nature, taking the moſt convenient time that was 
poſſible, on Chriſtmas-eve, when every one was cu- 
itomarily employed in luſtral ſacrifices, ſeizes the col- 
lection of types, and all the implements his maſter had 
got together, and, with one accomplice, marches off 
to Amſterdam, thence to Cologn, and at laſt ſettled 


at Mentz, as at an aſylum of ſecurity, where he 
might go to work with the tools he had ſtolen. It is 


certain, that in a year's time, viz. in 1442, the Doctri- 
nale of Alexander Gallus, which was a grammar much 
uſed at that time, together with the Trad; of Peter 
of Spain, came forth there, from the ſame types as 
Laurentius bad made uſe of at Harleim.” 

Thus far the narrative of Junius, which he had fre- 
quently heard from Nicolaus Galius; to whom it was 
related by Cornelius himſelf, who lived to a great age, 
and ufed to burſt into tears upon refleQing on the leſs 
his maiter had ſuſtained, not only in his ſubſtance, 
but inchis honour, by the roguery of his ſervant, his 
former aſſociate and bedfellow. Ovraelivs, as appears 
by the regiſters of Harleim cathedral, died either in 
1515, or the beginning of the following year; fo 
that he might very well give this information to Ni- 


: ' : | | ; 
(B) John Fau/,or Fuſ,, is by many ſuppoſed to have derived his name from fauſius, * happy ;” and Pr 5 — 
ſcems to carry an air of grandeur in the appellation : but very erroneouſiy. 7% Fauſt, or Fujt, is no more 


7:bn Hand, whence our name Fife, 
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Printing. happily ſucceeded, he meditated greater things (as he 


Thou firſt, Laurentius, to ſupply the defect of 


A treacherous fervant ſurreptitiouſly obtained the ho- 


which it is probable (conſidering the difficulties he 


before 1440. See LavukenTIVs. 


P K 1 
colaus Galius, who was ſchool-maſter to Hadrian Ju. Pry 
nius. | | er 
Though this circumſtance is probable as to the 
main fact, yet we mult ſet aſide the evidence of it in 
ſome particulars. 1. The firſt obvious difficulty is no. 
ticed by Scriverius ; “ that the types are ſaid to he 
made of the rind of beach, which could not be ron 
enough to bear the impreſſion of the preſs,” Though 
this is removed, if, inſtead of the bark, we ſubſtitute a 
bough of the beach. The idea of the bark, when Junius 
wrote this, was perhaps ſtrong in his mind, from what 15 Lol 
Virgil tells us (Ecl. v. 13.) of its being uſual to ent 0, 
words on the bark of a beach; and thence he was eafi. P 
ly led to make a wrong application of it here. 
2. The letters were at firſt wooden, and are ſaid to 
be afterwards exchanged for metal types ; from which 
the wine-pots were formed, remaining in the time of 
Junius. According to tradition, printing was carried 
on in the fame houſe long after the time of Laurentius: 
thoſe pots might therefore be formed from the waſte 
metal of the printing-houſe, after the uſe of uf: 
types became univerſal. - But Laurentius ſeems to have 
carried the art no farther than ſeparate wooden types, 
What 1s a remarkable confirmation of this, Henry 
Spiechel, who wrote, in the 16th century, a Dutch 
poem intituled Heriſpiegel, expreſfes himſelf thus: 


wooden tablets, adaptedſt wooden types, and afterwards |} 
didſt connect them with a thread, to imitate writing. } 


flour of the difcovery. But truth itſelf, though deſti- 
tute of common and wide-ſpread fame; Truth, I ſay, 
{till remains,” No mention in the poem of metal her.; 
a circumſtance which, had he been robbed of ſuch, as 
well as of aden ones, would ſcarcely have been pals- 
ed over in ſilence. TE 

When Lavrentius firſt deviſed his rough ſpecimen of 
the art, can only be gueſſed at. He died in 1440, af. 
ter having publiſhed the Speculum Belgicum, and two 
editions of Donatus, all with different wooden types ; 


had to encounter, and the many artiſts whom he muſt 
neceſſarily have had occaſion to conſ-]t) coſt him ſome 
years to execute; ſo that the firſt eſſay might be 
about 1430, which nearly agrees with Petrus vcrive- 
rius, who ſays the invention was about 10 or 12 years 


3. What was the ſpecimen he firſt diverted him. 
ſelf with in cutting, at the diſtance of three centuric*, 
one would think impoſſible to be diſcovered. And yet 
Joh. Enſchedius, a printer, thinks he was ſo happy # 
to find it, being an old parchmeat Horarium, printed 
on both ſides, in eight pages, containing the Letters 
of the Alphabet, the Lord's Prayer, the ApolVes 
Creed, and three ſhort prayers. And Mr Meermen 
having ſhown this to proper artiſts who were judge3 
of theſe matters, they gave it as their opinion that l 
agreed exactly with the deſcription of Junlus. It 1s 
conformable to the firſt edition of the Dutch Specutun 
Satvationis, and the fragments of both Donatus o 


Holland, both which are the works of the ey 
r 


bl 


5 


gg. rentius and were preceded by this. In theſe types, 
(1100-08 

is a rudeneſs which Mr Meerman has not obſerved in 
any other inſtances. There are no numbers to the 


pages, Nv fignatures, no diredton-words, no diviſions 


vided ia the middle 1s ſeen, thus, Sp iritũ, in p- 8. 
I. 2, 3. There are neither diſtinctions nor points, 
which are ſeen in the other works of Laurentius; and 
the letter i is not marked with an accent, but with a 
dot at the top. The lines throughout are uneven. The 
ſhape of the pages not always the ſame ; not (as they 
ſhould be) rectangular, but ſometimes rhomb-like, 
ſometimes an i/o/cele trapezium, and the perform- 
ance ſcems to be left as a ſpecimen both of his piety, 
and of h's ingenuity in this eſſay of a new invented 
art. Mr Meermann has given an exact engraving of this 
fiogular curioſity. : 

But, whatever elſe may appear doubtful in the nar- 
rative of Junius, it is very clear, that the firſt eſſays 
of the art are to be attributed to Laurentius, who uſed 
only ſeparate wooden types. See the article Lauken- 
TIVS, 


II. Some of Laurentius's types were ſtolen from him Printing. 
which are certainly moveable, cut, and uneven, there Ros 


al the end of the lines; on the contrary, a ſyllable di- 
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by one of his ſervants (c), hn GeinsriEich ſenior ; 
who fled therewith to MENTZ. Having introduced 
the art from Harleim into this his native city, he ſet 
with all diligence to carry it on; and publiſhed in 1442, 
ALEXANDRI GALLI Do@rinale, and PRæTRI HisPaxt 
Tractatus; two works, which, being ſmall, beſt ſuit- 
ed his circumſtances ; and for which, being much vſed 


—_— 


in the ſchools, he might reaſonably expect a profit. 


able ſale, They were executed with wooden types, cut 
after the model of thoſe he had ftolen. 

In 1443 he hired the houſe Zum Jungen; and wa 
aſſiſted with money by Fusr, a wealthy perſon, who in 
return had a ſhare of the buſineſs: and about the ſame 
time John Meidenbachius was admitted a partner, ag 
were {ome others whoſe names are not tranſmitted to 


our times; and in 1444 they were joined by GUTEx- 


BERG, who for that purpoſe quitted Straſburg. Wood- 


en types being found not ſufficiently durable, and not 
anſwering expeRation in other reſpe&s, the two bro- 


thers firſt invented cut metal types. But while theſe 
were preparing, which muſt have been a work of 


time, ſeveral works were printed, both on , ſepa- 
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(e) Authors differ as to the perſon who committed this robbery. It is clear from all accounts that his name was 


Jobn; but what his ſurname was is the diſputed point. Junius, after ſome heſitation, aſcribes it to John Fuſt ; but 
with injuſtices for he was a wealthy man, who aſſiſted the firſt printers at Mentz with money; and though he af- 
terwards was proprietor of a printing-office, yet he never, as far as appears, performed any part of the buſineſs with 
his own hands, and conſequently he could never have been a ſervant to Laurentius. Nor is the conjecture of Scri- 
verius better founded, which fixes it upon John Gutenberg, who (as appears by anthentic teſtimonies) reſided at 
Straſburg from £436 to 1444, and during all that period employed much fruitleſs labour and expence in endeavour - 
ing to attain this art. Mr Meerman once thought, “ it might be either John Meidenbachius, (who, we are told by 
Seb. Munſter and the author of Chronographia Moguntinenfis, was an aſſiſtant to the firſt Mentz printers) ; or John 


or, laſtly, ſome other perſon, who, being unable through poverty to carry on the buſineſs, diſcovered it to Gerns- 


fleich at Mentz.“ But more authentic intelligence afterwards convinced him there 
_ were two perſons of this name; and that John Geinsfleich ſenior “ was the diſhoneft 
ſervant, who was born at Mentz, and who, in the papers publiſhed by Kohlerus, we 
find there in the year 1441, and not before: for though he was of a good family, 
yet was he poor, and ſeems to have been obliged, as well as his brother, to ſeek his live- 
lihood in a foreign country; and perhaps was content to be under Laurentius, that, 
when he had learned the art, he might follow it in his own. But, to leave conjecture, 
we may produce ſome certain teſtimonies. _ 25 
1. It is what Junius himſelf ſays, that the perſon who ſtole the types did it with a 
new to ſet up elſewhere; nor is it likely that he would either make no uſe of an art he 
had ſeen ſo profitable to Laurentius, or that he would teach it to another and ſubmit 
to be again a ſervant. _ 
8 The Lambeth Record (which is printed below, from Mr Atkyns) tells us, that 
Mentz gained the art by the brother of one of the workmen of Harleim, who learn- 
ed it at home of his brother, who after ſet up for himſelf at Mentz.”—By the ſtrie- 
teſt examination of the beſt authorities, it is plain that by theſe ravo brothers the 
two Geinsfleiches muſt be meant. But as the younger (Gutenberg) was never a 
lerrant to Laurentius, it muſt be the ſenior who carried off the types, and inſtruc- 
ted his brother in the art; who firſt applied himſelf to the buſineſs at Straſburg, 
and after wards joined his elder brother, who had in the mean time ſettled at Mentz. 
What is ſtill tronger, two chronologers of Straſburg, the one named Dan Speklinus, 
the other anonymous (in Meerman's Documenta, no LxXXXv, LIXXXVI), tells us ex- 
preſsly, that John Geinsflcich (viz. the ſenior, whom they diſtinguiſh from Guten- 


vere), having learned the art by being ſervant to its firſt inventor, carried it by theft 


make 
is plai 


282 sfleich ſenior appears, nor any other ſervant but Laurentius Beildek. 
8 


Was app] 


inſtead of Fuſt, call 


+ 


* He was called Geinsfeich x 


So xy the other was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Gutenberg, They 
were both ; though of a family 
diſtinguiſned by knighthood. They 
were both married men; and were 
moiſt mott probably brothers, as it was 
not uncommon in that age for two 
brothers to have the ſame Chriſtiau 


Peterſheimius (who was ſome time a ſervant to Fuſt and Schoeffer, and ſet up a printing-houſe at Francfort in 1459); 


name. Theſe both 5 1 ina diſrepus, 
et 


table light. 'Theel robbed his ma- 
ſter, with many aggtavating circum- 
ſtances. The yvoungeſt was remark- 


ably contentious; and, after enter- 


ing into a contract of marriage with 
Anna, a noble girl of The Iron Gate, 
refuſed to marry her till compelled 
by a judicial decree; and afterwards 
cared not what became of the lady, 
but left her behind at Straſburg when 
he removed to Mentz. He had not 
only frequent quarrels with his wife; 
but with 4ndrew Drizeben, Andrew 
Heilmann, and John Riff, all of whom 
were aſſociated with him at Straſ- 
burg in his different employments of 
making of looking glaſſes, polithing 
of precious ſtones, and endeavour- 
ing to attain the art of printing: and 
with” theſe he involved himſelf in 
three law - ſuits. See Meerman, vol. i. 
p. 163, &c. N. 


Mentz his native country. They are right in the fact, though miſtaken in the application of it; for they 
Straſburg the place of the invention, and Mentelius the inventor, from whom the types were ſtolen. But this 
f nly an error: for Geinsfleich lived at Mentz in 1441, as appears from undoubted teſtimonies ; and could not be 
l to Mentelius, to whom the beforementioned writers aſcribe the invention in 1440, tho more ancient ones 
not attempt to prove that he began to print before 1444 or 1447. Nor will the narrative agree better with Guten- 
rg, who was an earlier printer than Mentelius; ſince, among the evidences produced by him in his law-ſuit, 1439, 
The narration therefore of the theft 
leich, being ſpread by various reports through the world, and ſubſiſting in the time of theſe chronologers, 
. ied by them (to ſerve the cauſe they wrote for) to Straſburg ; but ſerves to confirm the truth, ſince no wri- 
% <enves the printing ſpoils from any other country than Holland or Alſatia. The chronologers have likewiſe, 
i als ed Gutenberg the wealthy man; who, from all circumſtances, appears to have been poor. 
allo call Schoeffer the ſon-in-law of Mentelius; when it is clear that he married the daughter of Fult, 
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rate types and on worden blocks ; which were well adap- 
ted to ſmall books of frequent uſe, ſuch as the Tabula 
Alphabetica, the Catholicon, Donati Grammatica, and 
the Confeſſionalia. 

From the abovementioned printers in conjunction, 
after many ſmaller eſſays, the Bible was publiſh:d in 
1450, with large cut metal types (D). And it is no 
wonder, confidering the immenſe labour this work coft, 
that it ſhould be ſeven or eight yeare in completing. 
In this ſame year the partnerſhip was diſſolved, and a 
new one entered into, in Auguſt, between Fuſt and 
Gutenberg; the former ſupplying the money, the lat- 
ter ſkill, for their common benefit. Various difficul- 
ties ariſing, occaſioned a Jaw-ſuit for the money which 
Fuſt had advanced; which was determined againſt Gu- 
tenberg. A diſſolution of this partnerſhip enſued in 
1455; and in 1457 a magnificent edition of the Pſal- 
ter was publiſhed by Fuſt and Schoeffer, with a re - 
markable commendation, in which they aſſumed to 
themſelves the merit of a new invention, (viz. of etal 
types), ad inventionem artificioſam imprimendi ac cha- 
racterizandi, This book was uncommonly elegant, 


and in ſome meaſure the work of Gutenberg; as it was 


four years in the preſs, and came out but 18 months 
after the partnerſhip was diſſolved between him and 


Fiuſt. | 


The latter continued in poſſeſſion of the printing- 
office: and Gutenberg, by the pecuniary aſſiſtance of 
Conrad Humery ſyndic of Mentz (E), and others, 
opened another office in the ſame city; whence ap- 
peared, in 1460, without the printer's name, the Ca- 
tholicon Fo. de Fanua, with a pompous colophon in 
Praiſe of its beauty, and aſeribing the honour of the 
invention to the city of Mentz. It was a very hand- 
ſome book, though inferior to the Pſalter which had 
been publiſhed in 1457 by Fuſt and Schoeffer. Both 
the Pfalter and Catholicon were printed on cut metal 
types (r). It may not be improper to obſerve here, 
that as the Pſalter is the earlieft book which is known 


to have a genuine date, it became a common practice 


after that publication, for printers to claim their own 
rformances, by adding their names to them, 
III. The progreſs of the art has been thus traced 
thro? its /econd period, the invention of cut metal types, 
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fAlanneos characteres fundebant, ad omnem preſſuram 2 
fictentes, quos prius manibus ſculpebant. Et revera ficuti 


K 4J 
But the honour of completing the diſcove 
PETER SCHOEFFER (6) de Gernſheim, 

A. very clear account of this final completion of the 
types is preſerved by Trithemius (n). Poſt hec iy. 
ventis erer, ſubtiliora, inveneruntque nodum ſun. 
dendi formas omnium Latini alphabeti literarum, quas 
1% matrices nominabant: ex quibus rurſum ene; foe 


ry is due to pra 


ante xxx ferme annos ex ore Petri Opilionis de Gern. 
beim, civis Moguntini, qui gener erat primi artis inven. 
toris, audivi, magnam a primo inventionis ſue hac ar 
impreſſoria habuit difficultatem.—Petrus autem memora. 
tus Opilio, tunc famulus poſtea gener, ſicut diximus, in. 
ventoris primi, Fobannis Fuſt, homo ingenioſus et pru. 
dens, faciliorem modum fundendi characteres excopita. 
vit, et artem, ut nunc eſt, complevit. | | 

Another ample teſtimony in favour of Schoeffer i; 
given by Jo. Frid. Fauſtus af Aſchaffenburg, from pa. 
pers preſerved in his family: „* Peter Schoeffer of 
Gernſheim, perceiving his maſter Fuſt's defign, and be- 
ing himſelf ardently deſirous to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the method of 
cutting Cincidendi) the characters in a matrix, that the 
letters might eaſily be ſingly caſt, inſtead of being cut, 
He privately cut matrices for the whole alphabet; and 
when he ſhowed his maſter the letters caſt from theſe 
matrices, Fuſt was ſo pleaſed with the contrivance, 
that he promiſed Peter to give him his only daughter, 
Chriftina, in marriage; a promiſe which he ſoon after 
performed. But there were as many difficulties at fir 
with theſe letters, as there had been before with wo9den 
ones; the metal being too ſoft to ſupport the force of 
the impreſſion: but this defect was ſoon remedied, by 
mixing the metal with a ſubſtance which ſufficiently 
hardened it (1).“ | 

Fuſt and Schoeffer concealed this new improvement, 


by adminiſtering an oath of ſecrecy to all whom they 


intruſted, till the year 1462; when, by the diſperſion 
of their ſervants into different countries, at the ſacking 
of Mentz by the archbiſhop Adolphus, the invention 

was publicly divulged. pres 
The firſt book printed with theſe improved typer was 
Durandi Rationale, in 1459 ; at which time, —_— 
h | "they 


(Dd) Many 5 have ſuppoſed that this was the edition of which ſome copies were ſold in France, by Fuſt, as | 
e 


manuſcripts, for t 


great price of 500 or 600 crowns, which he afterwards lowered to 60, and at laſt to leſs than 40. 


But it was the ſecond and more expenſive edition of 1462, that was thus diſpoſed of, when Fuſt went to Paris in Dons 
and which had coſt 4000 florins before the third guaternion (or quire of four ſheets) was printed. MEERMAN, vol. J. 


P. 6. 151, 152. 


(E) At death of Gutenberg, Conrad Humery took poſſeſſion of all his printing materials; and engaged to the arch- 


biſhop Adolphus, that he never would ſell them to any one but a citizen of Mentz. 


They were, however, ſoon diſ- 


poſed of to Nicholas Bechtermuntze of Altavilla, who, in 1469, publiſhed Vocabularium Latino-Teutonicum, e 
was printed with the ſame types which had been uſed in the Calholicon. This very curious and ſcarce Vocabula!) 


was fhown to Mr Meerman, by Mr Bryant, in the duke of Marlborough's valuable library at Blenheim. 


It is in 


quarto, 35 lines long, contains many extracts from the Catholicon, and is called Ex quo, from the preface beginning 


with thoſe words. MEERMAN, vol. II. p. 96. 


(F) Gutenberg never uſed any other than either wooden or cut metal types till the year 1462. 
mitted inter Aulicos by the elector Adolphus, with an annual penfion ; and died in February 1468. 
Their epitaphs are printed by Mr Meerman, vol. II. p. 154, 295. T7 
pilio; in Engliſh, Shepherd, lle is ſuppoſed by Mr Mcerman to ha 


ther Geinsflech dred in 1462, 
(G) In German, Schoeffex; in Latin, 
been the firſt engraver on copper-plates. 


In 1465 he was ad- 
His elder bro- 


(n) Annales Hirſaugienſes, tom. ii. ad ann. 1450. As this book was finiſhed in 15 14, and Trithemius * 5 
had the narrative from Schoefter himſelf about 30 years before; this will bring us back to 1484, when Schoetter 10. 
have been advanced in years, and Trithemius about 22 years old, who died in 1516. See Vall. Hiſt. Lat. I. 1. C. 


Fabr. Med. & Infim. Xt. l. 9. 


68. 
: (1) See Meerman, vol. I. p. 183. who copied this teſtimony from Wolkus, Monument, Typograph. vol. I. P.s 
IC] 5 ; 2 8 


tn 
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ag. they ſeem to have had only one fize of caſt letters, all 
int! the larger characters which occur being cut types, as 
appears plainly by an inſpeQion of the book. From 
this time to 1466, Fuſt and Schoeffer continued to print 
a conſiderable number of books ; particularly two fa- 
mous editions of Tw!y's Offices. In their earlieſt books, 
they printed more copies on vellum than on paper, which 
was the caſe both of their Bibles and Tully's Offices. 
This, however, was ſoon inverted; and paper introdu- 
ced for the greateſt part of their impreſſions: a few 
only being printed on vellum, for curiofities, and for 

the purpoſe of being illuminated. How long Fult li- 

ved, is uncertain ; but in 1471 we find Schoeffer was 

was in partnerſhip with Conrad Henlif and a kinſman 
of his maſter Fuſt. He publiſhed many books after the 
death of his father-in-law; the laſt of which that can 

be diſcovered is a third edition of the P/a/ter in 1490, 

in which the old cut types of the firft edition were 

uled. | 
IV. With regard to the claim of STRASBURG: 

It has been already mentioned, that Gutenberg was 

engaged in that city in different employments; and, 

among others, in endeavouring to attain the art of print- 
ing. That theſe endeavours were unſucceſsful, is plain 
from an authentic judicial decree of the ſenate of Straſ- 

burg in 1439, after the death of Andrew Drizehen (x). 

But there are many other proofs that Gutenberg 
and his partners were never able to bring the art to 
perfection. | 

ime 1. Wimphelingius *, the oldeſt writer in favour of 

„ Straſburg, tells us, that Gutenberg was the inventor 

i, of © a new art of writing,” ars impreſſoria, which 

* might alſo be called a divine benefit, and which he hap- 

ol. i, pily completed at Mentz; but does not mention one 

u. book of his printing: though he adds, that Mentelius 

printed many volumes correctly and beautifully, and 

acquired great wealth; whence we may conclude that 
he perfected what Gutenberg had in vain eſſayed. 

i, E. 2. Wimphelingius, in another book F, tells us, the 
"ion art of printing was found out by Gutenberg incomplete ; 

"i which implies, not that he practiſed the art in an im- 

e. perfect manner (as Laurentius had done at Harleim), 

but rather that he had not been able to accompliſh 

what he aimed at. _ 

3. Gutenberg, when he left Straſburg in 1444. or 
the following year, and entered into partnerſhip with 
Geinsfleich ſenior and others, had occafion for his bro- 
ther's aſſiſtance to enable him to compiete the art; 
WM which ſhows that his former attempts at Straſburg had 
. deen unſucceſsful f. 

. 4. Theſe particulars are remarkably confirmed by 
3 Trichemius, who tells us, in two different places ||, that 
1 8 Gutenberg ſpent all his ſubſtance in queſt of this art; 

en and met with ſuch inſuperable difficulties, that, in de- 

bay ſpair, he had nearly given up all hopes of attaining it, 


TH 


he had 
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till he was aſſiſted by the liberality of Fuſt, and by his Printing. 


PT 


. 


brother's ſkill, in the city of Mentz. x 


5. Ulric Zell ſays * the art was completed at Mentz; * ©Þr0ric9 


9 


but that ſome books had been publiſhed in Holland C, 


earlier than in that city, Is it likely that Zell, who 
was a German, would have omitted to mention Straſ-— 
burg, if it had preceded Mentz in printing? 


There is little doubt therefore that all Gutenberg's 


labours at Straſburg amounted to no more than a fruit- 
leſs attempt, which he was at laſt under the neceſſit y 
of relinquiſhing : and there is no certain proof of a 
fingle book having been printed in that city till after 


1499. 


the diſperſion of the printers in 1462, when Mentelius 


and Eggeſtenius ſucceſsfully purſued the buſineſs. 

In fine, the pretenſions of Straſburg fall evidently to 
be ſet aſide. And as to the other two cities, Harleiyn 
and Mentz, the diſputes between them ſeem eafily 
cleared up, from the twofold invention of printing 


abovementioned: the firſt with ſeparate woodex types 


at Harleim, by Laurentius, about 1430, and after 
continued by his family; the other with METAL 7ypes, 
firft cut, and afterwards ca, which were invented at 
Mentz, but not uſed in Holland till brought thither 
Theodoric Martens at Aloſt about 1472. | 
From this period printing made a rapid progreſs in 
moſt of the principal towns of Europe. In 1490, it 
reached Conſtantinople ; and, according to Mr Pal- 
mer, p. 281, &c. it was extended, by the middle of 
the next century, to Africa and America. It was in- 
troduced into Ruſha about 1560; but, from motives 
either of policy or ſuperſtition, it was ſpeedily ſuppreſ- 
led by the ruling powers; and, even under the preſent 
enlightened empreſs, has ſcarcely emerged from its ob- 
ſcurity.— That it was early praQtiſed in the inhoſpi- 
table regions of Iceland, we have the reſpectable au- 
thority of Mr Bryant: * Arngrim Jonas was born 
amidit the ſnows of Iceland; yet as much prejudiced 
in favour of his country as thoſe who are natives of an 
happier elimate. This is viſible in his Crymogæa but 
more particularly in his Anatome Bleſtiniana. I have 
in my poſſeſſion this curious little treatiſe, written in 
Latin by him in his own country, and printed Typrs 
Holenſibus in Iandid Boreali, anno 1612. Hala is pla- 
ced in ſome maps within the Arctic circle, and is cer- 


tainly not far removed from it. I believe, it is the far- 


theft north of any place, where arts and ſciences have 
ever reſided.“ Obſervations and Inquiries relating to va- 
rious parts of Ancient Hiſtory, 1767, p. 277. 


Introduction of PRINTING into BriTAiNn. It was a 


conſtant opinion, delivered down by our hiſtorians, as 


hath been obſerved by Dr Middleton, that the Art of 
Printing was introduced and firſt practiſed in England 
by William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London; 
who, by his travels abroad, and a reſidence of many 
years in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, in _y af- 

| ö airs 


3 | | | . ; 
; () Their firſt attempts were made about 1436, with wooden types. Mr Meerman is of opinion that Geinsflech 
Jumor (who was of an enterpriſing genius, and had already engaged in a variety of projects) gained ſome little inſight 
Mo the buſineſs by viſiting his brother who was employed by Laurentius at Harleim, but not ſufficient to enable 
im to practiſe it. It is certain, that, at the time of the law-ſuit in 1439, much money had been expended, without 
"ny profit having ariſen ; and the unfortunate Drizehen, in r438, on his death-bed, lamented to his confeſſor, that 
ad been at great expence, without having been reimburſed a ſingle oh,. Nor did Gutenberg (who perſiſted 
his fruitleſs endeavours) reap any advantage from them; for, when he quitted Straſburg, he was overwhelmed in 
ebt, and under a neceſſity of ſelling every thing he was in poſſeſſion of. [My ERM AN, vol. I. p. 198—202.] All 

| = ; politions in the law-ſuit abovementioned (with the judicial decree) are printed by Mr Meerman, vol. II. p. 58 
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of the whole method and proceſs of the art; and by 
the encouragement of the great, and particularly of 
the abbot of Weſtminſter, firſt ſet up a preſs in that 
abbey, and began to print books ſoon after the year 
1471. 

This was the tradition of our writers; till a book, 
which had ſcarce been obſerved before the Reſtoration, 
was then taken notice of by the curious, with a date 
of its impreſſion from Oxford, anno 1468 and was 


conſidered immediately as a clear proof and monument 


of the exerciſe of printing in that univerſity ſeveral 
years before Caxton began to deal in it. 
This book, which is in the public library at Cam- 


bridge, is a ſmall volume of 41 leaves in 4to, with this 
title: Expoſicio Sancti Feronimi in Simbolum Apgſtolo- 


rum ad Papam Laurentium: and at the end, Explicit 
expoſicio, Oc. Impreſſa Oxonie, & finita Anno Domini 
M.CCCC.LXVII1. XVII die Decembris. 

'The appearance of this book has robbed Caxton of 


a glory that he had long poſſeſſed, of being the author 


of printing to this kingdom ; and Oxford ever fince 
carried the honour of the firſt preſs. The only difficul- 
ty was, to account for the ſilence of hiſtory in an event 


Jo memorable, and the want of any memorial in the 


univerſity itſelf concerning the eſtabliſhment of a new 
art amongſt them of ſuch uſe and benefit to learning. 
But this likewiſe has been cleared up, by the diſcovery 
of a record, which had lain obſcure and unknown at 
Lambeth-houſe, in the Regifter of the See of Canter- 
bury ; and gives a narrative of the whole tranſaction, 
drawn up at the very time. | 

An account of this record was firſt publiſhed in a 
thin quarto volume, in Engliſh; with this title: * The 
Original and Growth of Printing, collected out of Hi- 
ſtory and the Records of this Kingdome : wherein is 
alſo demonſtrated, that Printing appertaineth to the 
Prerogative Royal, and is a Flower of the Crown of 
England. By Richard Atkyns, eſq.— Whitehall, 
April the 25, 1664. By order and appointment of the 
right honourable Mr Secretary Morrice, let this be 
printed. Tho. Rycaut. London: Printed by John 
Streater, for the Author. 1664.“ 4to. 5 

It ſets forth in ſnort, “ That as ſoon as the art of 


printing made ſome noiſe in Europe, Thomas Bour— 


chier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, moved the then king 
(Henry VI.) to uſe all poſſible means for procuring a 
printing-mold (for fo it was there called) to be brought 
into this kingdom. The king (a good man, and much 
given to works of this nature) readily hearkened to 
the motion; and, taking private advice how to effect 
his defign, concluded it could not be brought about 
without great ſecrecy, and a conſiderable ſum of money 


given to ſuch perſon or perſons as would draw off 


ſome of the workmen of Harleim in Holland, where 
John Guthenberg had newly invented it, and was him- 
ſelf perſonally at work. It was reſolved, that leſs than 
1000 merks would not produce the deſired effect; to- 
wards which ſum the ſaid archbiſhop preſented the king 
zoo merks. The money being now prepared, the ma- 
nagement of the deſign was committed to Mr Robert 
Furnour; who then was of the robes to the king, and 
a perſon moſt in favour with him of any of his condi- 
tion. Mr Turnour took to his aſſiſtance Mr Caxton, 


a citizen of good abilities, who traded much into Hol- 
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Printing. fairs of trade, had an opportunity of informing himſelf. 


vouring the defign, brought him ſafe to London. It 


for printing books, — By this means the art grew ſo fa · 


”- A 1 
land; which was a creditable pretence, as well for bis p; | 
going, as ſtay in the Low Countries. Mr Turnour was * 
in diſguiſe (his beard and hair ſhaven quite off); but 
Mr Caxton appeared known and public. They, havin 

received the ſaid ſum of 1000 merks, went firſt to . 
ſterdam, then to Leyden, not daring to enter Harieim 
itſelf; for the town was very jealous, having impriſon. 
ed and apprehended divers perſons who came from 
other parts for the ſame purpoſe. They ſtaid till they 
had ſpent the whole thouſand merks in gifts and ex. 
pences: ſo as the king was fain to ſend 500 merks 
more, Mr Turnour having written to the king that he 
had almoſt done his work; a bargain (as he aid) be. 
ing {truck betwixt him and two Hollanders, for bring. 
ing-off one of the under-workmen, whoſe name was 
Frederick Corſells (or rather Corſellis), who late one 
night itole from his fellows in diſguiſe into a veſſel 
prepared before for that purpoſe; and ſo, the wind fa- 


was not thought ſo prudent to ſet him on work at Lon- 
don: but, by the archbiſhop's means (who had been 
vice-chancellor and afterwards chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Oxon) Corſellis was carried with a guard 
to Oxon; which guard conſtantly watched, to prevent 
Corſellis from any poſſible eſcape, till he had made good 
his promiſe in teaching them how to print. So that at 
Oxford printing was firſt ſet up in England, which was 
before there was any printing-preſs or printer in 
France, Spain, Italy, or Germany (except the city of 
Mentz), which claims ſeniority, as to printing, even 
of Harleim itſelf, calling her city, Urbem Mogunti- 
nam artis typographice inventricem primam, though it 
is known to be otherwiſe; that city gaining the art by 
the brother of one of the workmen of Harleim, who 
had learnt it at home of his brother, and after ſet up 
for himſelf at Mentz. 'This preſs at Oxon was at lealt 
ten years before there was any printing in Europe, ex- 
cept at Harleim and Mentz, where it was but vew- 
born. This preſs at Oxford was afterwards found in- 
convenient to be the ſole printing-place of England; 
as being too far from London and the ſea. Wherefore- 
the king ſet up a preſs at St Alban's, and another in 
the city of Weſtminſter, where they printed ſeveral 
books of divinity and phy/ic : for the king (for reaſons 
beſt known to himſelf and council) permitted then 79 
law-books to be printed; nor did any printer exereiſe 
that art, but only ſuch as were the king's ſworn ſer— 
vants; the king himſelf having the price and emolumeni 


mous, that anno primo Rich. III. c. 9. when an act 
of parliament was made for reſtraint of aliens for uſing 
any handicrafts here (except as ſervants to natives), 4 
ſpecial proviſo was inſerted, that ſtrangers might bring 
in printed or written books to ſell at their pleaſure, 
and exerciſe the art of printing here, notwithſtanding 
that act: ſo that in that ſpace of 40 or 50 years! by 
the indulgence of Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the Engliſh proved ſo 
good proficients in printing, and grew ſo numerous, i 
to furniſh the kingdom with books; and ſo ſkilful, as 
to print them as well as any beyond the eas; as 
appears by the act 25 Hen. VIII. c. 15. which abro- 

ates the ſaid proviſo for that reaſon. And as lt 5 
i enacted in the ſaid ſtatute, that if any 75 
bought foreign books bound, he ſhould pay 6s. 0 


T1 1 


| ok. And it was further provided and enacted, 
9 pp” the ſaid printers ot lord of books were 
"reaſonable in their prices, they ſhould be moderated 
b the lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, the two lords 
chief juſtices, or any two of them; who alſo bad power 
to fine them 38. 4 d. for every book whoſe price ſhould 
be enbanced. - But when they were by charter corpo- 
rated with bookbinders, bookſellers, and founders of let- 
tert, 3% 4 Philip and Mary, and called The Company 
of Statianer they kickt againſt the power that gave 
them life, Ke. — Queen Eliſabeth, the firſt year of her 
reign, grants by patent the privilege of ſole printing all 
k:obs that touch or concern the common laws of England, 


ntin 


to his death; after him, to one Yeſt Weirt, another 
ſervant to her majeſty; after him, to Weight and Nor- 
ton; and after them, king James grants the ſame pri- 
vilege to More, one of the ſignet; which grant conti- 
nues to this day, &.“ | 
From the authority of this record, all our later wri- 
ters declare Corſellis to be the firſt printer in England; 
Mr Anthony Wood, the learned Mr Maittaire, Pal- 
mer, and one John Bagford, an induſtrious man, who 
kad publiſhed propoſals for an Hiſtory of Printing, 
(Phi, Tranſ, for April 1707). But Dr Middleton 
has called in queſtion the authenticity of this account, 
and has urged ſeveral objections to it, with the view of 
ſupporting Caxton's title to the precedency with re- 
ſpect to the introduction of the art into this country; 
of which we ſhall quote one or two, with the anſwers 
that have been made to them. 0 
Objeckion 1.“ The ſilence of Caxton, concerning 
fact in which he is ſaid to be a principal actor, is a 
ſufficient confutation of it: for it was a conſtant 
cuſtom with him, in the prefaces or concluſions of his 


and tranſactions, as far as they concerned the pub- 
liſhing and printing of books. And, what is ſtill 


ſtronger, in the continuation of the Polychronicon, 


Henry the fixth's reign, he makes no mention of the 
expedition in queſt of a printer: which he could not 


book he takes notice of the invention and beginning 
of printing in the city of Mentz,” 
Aniwer. As Caxton makes no mention in his Poly- 


either does he of his bringing the art into England, 
which it is as much a wonder he ſhould omit as the 


printing was at Mentz, he means, of printing on 
alle ſeparate types. In this he copies, as many 
achers have, from the Faſciculus Temporum; a work 
written in 1470, by Wernerus Rolevinch de Laer, a 
Carthuſian monk, a MS. copy of which was in the 
ubrary of Gerard Jo. Voſſius (ſee lib. iii. de Hiftor. 
Latin. e. 6.); and afterwards continued to the year 
1474, when it was firſt printed at Cologn Zypis Arnoldi 
wr Huernen. It was republiſhed in 1481 by Heinri— 
ws Wirczburg de Vach, a Cluniac monk, without 
mentioning the name either ofthe printer or of the place 
of publication. It is plain that Caxton had one at leaſt, 
or more probably both, of theſe editions before him, 
Aden he wrote his continuation of Polychronicon, as 
* Mcntions this work in his preſace, and adopts the 
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to Totiel a ſervant to her majeſty, who kept it entire 


works, to give an hiftorical account of all his labours 


compiled by himſelf, and carried down to the erd of 


lave omitted, had it been true; whilſt in the ſame- 


chronicon of his expedition in queſi of a printer; ſo 


other. And as to his ſaying that e invention of 


1 
ſentiments of its editor. (See MeRERMAx, vol. ii. p. 37. Printing. 
and his Documenta, No VII. XXIV. and XXV.) 8 
Obj. 2. There is a farther circumſtance in Caxton's 
hiſtory, that it ſeems inconſiſtent with the record; 
for we find him ſtill beyond ſea, * twelve years 
after the ſuppoſed tranſactions, . learning with great 
charge and trouble the art of printing“ (Recule of 
the Hiſtories of T roye, in the end'of the 2d and 3d 
books); which he might have done with eaſe at home, 
if he had got Corſellis into his hands, as the record 
imports, ſo many years before: but he probably 
learnt it at Cologn, where he reſided in 1471, (Re- 
cule, &c. ibid.), and whence books had been firit 
printed with date, the year before.“ 5 
Anſ. Caxton tells us, in the preface to The Zi/tory 
of Troye, that he began that tranſlation March 1, 1468, 
at Bruges ; that he proceeded on with it at Ghent ; 
that he finiſhed it at Cologn in 1471; and printed it, 
probably, in that city with is own types. He was 
3o years abroad, chiefly in Holand ; and lived in the 
court of Margaret dutcheſs of Burgundy, filter of our 
Edward IV. It was therefore much eaſier to print his 
book at Cologn, than to croſs the ſea to learn the 
art at Oxford, But further, there was a ſpecial oc- 
caſion for his printing it abroad. Corſellis had brought 
over ſo far the art of printing as he had learnt it at 
Harleim, which was the method of printing on auooden 
ſeparate types, having the face of the letter cut upon 
them. But the art of caſting metal types being di- 
vulged in 1462 by the workmen of Mentz, Caxton 
thought proper to learn that advantageous branch be-- 
fore he returned to England. This method of caſting 


the types was ſnch an improvement, that they looked 


on it as the 0r77inal of printing; and Caxton, as moſt 
others do, aſcribes that to Mentz.— Caxton was an: 
aſſiſtant with Turner in getting off Corſellis; but it is 
nowhere ſuppoſed that he came with him into England, 
(See MrERMAN, vol. ii. p.-34. B.) . 

Obj. 3. As the Lambeth record was never heard 
of before the publication of Atkins s book, ſo it has never 
ſince been ſeen or produced by any man; though the- 
regiſters of Canterbury have on many occaſions been 
diligently and particularly ſearched for it. They were 
examined, without doubt, very careſully by archbiſhop 
Parker, for the. compiling his Antiquities of the * 
Britiſh Church; where, in the life of Thomas Bour— 
chier, though be congratulates that age on the noble 
and uſeful invention of printing, yet he 1s filent as to 
the introduction of it into England by the endeavours 
of that archbiſhop : nay, his giving the honour of the 
invention to Straſburg clearly ſhows that he knew no- 
thing of the ftory of Corſellis conveyed from Harleim, 
and that the record was not in being in his time, Pal- 
mer himſelf owns, „That it is not to be found there 
now; for that the late earl of Pembroke aſſured him, that 


he had employed a perſon for ſome time to ſcarch for 


it, but in vain:“ (if. of Printing, p. 314.) On 
theſe grounds we may pronounce the record ro be a 
forgery ; though all the writers above-mentioned take 
pains toſupportitscredit, and call it an authentic prece. 
Atkins, who by his manner of writing ſcems to 
have been 4 bold aud vain man, might poiſibly be He 
inventor: for he had an intereſt in impoſſing it upon 
the world, in order to confirm the argument of his 
book, that printing was of the prerogative royal ;5 in 
| oppoſition 
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oppoſition to the company of ftationers, with wỹοm te 
was engaged in an expenſive ſuit of law, in defence of 
of the king's patents, under which he claimed ſome ex- 
cluſive powers of printing. For he tells us, p. 3. That, 
upon conſiderating the thing, he could not but think 
that a public perſon, more eminent than a mercer, 


and a public purſe, muſt needs be concerned in o 


public a good : and the more he conſidered, the more 
inquiſitive he was to find out the truth. So that he 
had formed his hypotheſis before he had found his re. 
cord ; which he publiſhed, he ſays, as a friend to 
truth; not to ſuffer one man to be entitled to the 
worthy atchievements of another; and as à friend to 
himſelf, not to loſe one of his beſt arguments of en- 
titling the king to this art.” But, if Atkins was 


not himſelf the contriver, he was impoſed upon at 


leaſt by ſome more crafty ; who imagined that his in- 
tereſt in the cauſe, and the warmth that he ſhowed in 


proſecuting it, would induce him to ſwallow for ge- 


nuine whatever was offered of the kind.” _ 

Anſ. On the other hand, is it likely that Mr At- 
kins would dare to forge a record, to be laid before the 
king and council, and which his adverſaries, with whom 
he was at law, could diſprove!?—(2.) He ſays he re- 
ceived this hiſtory from a perſon of honour, who was 
ſome time keeper of the Lambeth Library, It was 
eaſy to have confuted this evidence, if it was falſe, 


when he publiſhed it, April 25. 1664.—(3.) John 


Bagford (who was born in England 1651, and might 
know Mr Atkins, who died in 1677), in his Hiſtory 
of Printing at Oxford, blames thoſe who doubted of 
the authenticity of the Lambeth MS.; and tells us that 
he knew Sir John Birkenhead had an authentic copy 


of it, when in 1665 [which Bagford by ſome miſtake 


calls 1664, and is followed in it by Meerman] he was 
appointed by the houſe of commons to draw up a bill 
relating to the exerciſe of that art. 'This 18 confirmed 
by the Journals of that houſe, Friday Oc. 27, 1665, 
Vol. VIII. p. 622. where it is ordered that this Sir 
John Birkenhead ſhould carry the bill on that head to 
the houſe of lords, for their conſent. —The act was 
agreed to in the upper houſe on Tueſday OR. 31. and 


received the royal affent on the ſame day; immediate- 


iy after which, the parliament was prorogued. See 
Fournals of the Houſe of Lords, Vol. XI. p. noo.—It 


zs probable then, that, after Mr Atkins had publiſhed 


his book in April 1664, the parliament thought pro- 
per, the next year, to inquire into e right of the king's 


prerogative; and that Sir John Birkenhead took care 


to inſpect the original, then in the cuſtody of archbi- 


ſhop Sheldon : and, finding it. not ſufficient to prove 
what Mr Atkins had cited it for, made no report of 
ihe MS. to the houſe; but only moved, that the former 
law ſhould be renewed. The MS. was probably never 


returned to the proper keeper of it; but was after- 


wards burnt in the fire of London, Sept. 13, 1666, — 


(4.) That Printing was practiſed at Oxford, was a 
prevailing opinion long before Atkins. Bryan Twyne, 
in his Apologia pro Antiquitate Academiæ Oxonienſis, 
publiſhed 1608, tells us, it is ſo delivered down in an- 
cient writings ; having heard, probably, of this Lambeth 


| MS. And king Charles. in his letters-patent to the 


Univerſity of Oxford, March 5, in the eleventh of his 


_ reign, 1635, mentions Printing as brought to Oxford 


irom abroad. As to what is objeced, © that it is not 
4. 


Joannes Feterſhemius. [See MEERMAN, Vol. 
Vol. II. P. 2 1227 &c. 
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likely that the preſs ſhoul andergo a ten Or eleven Prin 


years ſleep, viz. from 1468 to 1479,“ it is probably 
urged without foundation. Corſellis might priut ſeveral 
books without date or name of the place, as Ulrie Zell 
did at Cologn, from 1467 to 1473, and from that time 
to 1494. Corlells's name, it may be ſaid, appears not 
in avy of his publications; but neither does that of 


. P. 34; 
Further, the famous Shakeſpeare, who was born in 
1564, aud died 1616, in the Second Part of Hen. 
ry Vi. attiy, fc, 7. introduces the rebel John Cade, 

thus upbraiding Lord Treaſurer Say: „ Thou haft 
moit traiteroufly corrupted the youth of the rea/m, in 
creating a prammar-ſ{choo]: and whereas, before, our 


, 


| forefathers had no other book but the ſcore and the 


tally, thou haſt cauſed Printing to be uſed; and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou haſt 
built a paper-mili.”—Whence now had Shakeſpeare 
this accuſation againſt lord Say? We are told in the 
Poetical Regitter, vol. ii. p. 231. ed. Lond. 1924, 
that it was from Fabian, Pol. Vergel, Hall, Holling- 
ſhed, Grafton, Stow, Speed, &c. But not one of 
theſe aſcribes printing to the reign of Henry VI. On 
the contrary, Stow, in his Annals, printed at Lon- 
don 1560, p. 686, gives it expreſsly to William Cax. 
ton, 1471. © The noble ſcience of Printing was 
about this time found in Germany at Magunce, by 
one John Guthumburgus a knight. One Conradus 
an Almaine brought it into Rome: William Cax- 
ton of London mercer, brought it into England 
about the yeare 1471, and firſt practiſed the ſame in 
the Abbie of St Peter at Weſtminſter ; after which 


time it was likewiſe practiſed in the Abbies of St Au- 


guſtine at Canterburie, Saint Albons, and other mo- 
naſteries of England.” What then ſhall we ſay, that 
the above is an anachroniſm arbitrarily put into the 
mouth of an ignorant fellow out of Shakeſpeare's 
head? We might believe ſo, but that we have the record 
of Mr Atkins confirming the ſame in king Char, 11.'s 

time. Shall we ſay, that Mr Atkins borrowed the 
ſtory from Shakeſpeare, and publiſhed it with ſome 


improvements of money laid out by Henry VI. from 


whence it might be received by Charles II. as a pre- 
rogative of the crown? But this is improbable, ſince 
Shakeſpeare makes Lord Treaſurer Say the inſtrument 
of importing it, of whom Mr Atkins mentions not a 
word. Another difference there will {till be between 
Shakeſpeare and the Lambeth MS; the poet placing 
it before 1449, in which year Lord Say was beheaded; 
the MS. between 1454 and 1459, when Bourchier was 
archbiſhop. We muſt ſay then, that lord Say fri 
Jaid the ſcheme, and ſent ſome one to Harleim, tho 
without ſucceſs; but after ſome years it was attemp- 
ted happily by Bourchier. And we muſt conclude, 
that as the generalty of writers have overlooked the 
invention of printing at Harleim with ewooden ty pes, 
and have aſcribed it to Mentz where metal types were 
firſt made uſe of; ſo in England they have paſſed by 
Corſellis, (or the firk Oxford Printer, whoever he was, 
who printed with avooden_ types at Oxford, and 2 
mentioned Caxton as the original artiſt who print 

with metal types at Weſtminſter, [See MEERM4M 
vol. ii. 7, 8.] It is ſtrange, that the learned com- 


mentators on our-great dramatic poet, who are a 


. articular upon leſs important occafions, ſhould 
— —_ of oy Dr Johnſon excepted, paſs by this 
curious paſſage, leaving it entirely unnoticed. And 
how has Dr Jobnſon trifled, by ſlightly remarking, 
« that Shakeſpeare is a little oo early with this ac- 
cyſation!'*—The great critic had undertaken to de- 
cipher obſolete words, and inveſtigate unintelligible 
phraſes ; but never, perbaps, beſtowed a thought on 
Caxton or Corſellis, on Mr Atkins or the authen- 
ticity of the Lambeth Record. CEE 
But, independent of the record altogether, the book 
ſtands firm as a monument of the exerciſe of printing 
in Oxford fix years older than any book of. Caxton's 
with a date. In order to get clear of this ſtrong fact, 
Dr Middleton, | Pt” 392 
I. Suppoſes the date in queſtion to have been falſified 
originally by the printer either by defign or miſtake; and 
an X to have been dropped or omitted in the age of its 
impreſſion. Examples of this kind, he ſays, are common 
in the hiſtory of printing. And, „ whilſt I am now 
writing, an unexpected inſtance is fallen into my hands, 
to the ſupport of my opinion; an /nauguration Speech 
of the Woodwardian Profeſſor, Mr Maſon, juſt freſh 
from the preſs, with its date given 10 years earlier 
than it ſhould have been, by the omiſſion of an x, viz. 
MDCCXxX1V 3 and the very blunder exemplified in the 
laſt piece printed at Cambridge, which I ſuppoſe to 
have happened in the firſt from Oxford.” To this it 
has been very properly anſwered, That we ſhould not 
pretend to ſet aſide the authority of a plain date, with- 
out very ſtrong and cogent reaſons; and what the Doc- 
tor has in this caſe advanced will not appear, on exa- 
mination, to carry that weight with it that he ſeems 
to imagine. There may be, and have been, miſtakes 
aud forgeries in the date both of books and of records 


ting ſuch as bear no mark of either. We cannot, from 
a blunder in the laſt book printed at Cambridge, infer a 
like blunderin the firſt book printed at Oxford. Beſides, 
the Ye uſed in this our Oxford edition ſeems to be no 
ſmall proof of its antiquity. It is the German letter, and 
very nearly the fame with that uſed by Fuſt [who has 
been ſuppoſed to be] the firſt printer; whereas Caxton 
and Rood uſe a quite different letter, ſomething be- 
tween this German and our old Engliſh letter, which 
was ſoon after introduced by De Worde and Bynſon: 


- the book itſelf affords ſufficient proof : for, not to in- 
it on what is leſs material, the neatneſs of the let- 
tr, and regularity of the page, &c. above thoſe of 
Caxton, it has one mark, that ſeems to have carried 
the matter beyond probable, and to make it even cer- 
tan, viz. the uſe of ſignatures, or letters of the alpha- 
bet placed at the bottom of the Page to ſhew the ſe- 
quel of the pages and leaves of edch book; an improve- 


ment contrived for the direction of the bookbinders ; 
Vor. IX. Ss | 
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the office of Laur 


ls, without a date, 


too; but this is never allowed as a reaſon for fuſpec- 


2. For the prabability of his opinion, (he ſays) 
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which yet was not praiſed or invented at the time Printing, 


when this book is ſuppoſed to be printed ; for we find 
no ſignatures in the books of Fauſt or Schoeſſer at 
Mentz, nor in the improved or beautiful impreſſions of 
John de Spira and Jenſon at Venice, till ſeveral years 
later. We have a book in our library, that ſeems to 
fix the very time of their invention, at leaſt in Venice ; 
the place where the art itſeif received the greateſt im- 
provements: Baldi lectura ſuper Codic. c. printed 
by John de Colonia and Fo. Manthem de Gherretgem, 
anno MCCCCLXX111, It is a large and fair volume in 
folio, without ſignatures, till about the middle of the 


book, in which they are firſt introduced, and ſo con- 
tinued forward: which makes it probable, that the, 


firſt thought of them was ſuggeſted during the impreſ- 
ſion ; for we have likewiſe Lectura Bartholi ſuper Co- 
dic. &c. in two noble and beautiful volumes in folio, 
printed the year before at the ſame place, by Vinde- 
lin de Spira, without them: yet from this time for- 
ward they are generally found in all the works of the 
Venetian printers, and from them propagated to the 
other printers of Europe. They were uſed at (1) 
Cologn, in 1475; at Paris, 1476; by Caxton, not 


before 1480: but if the diſcovery had been brought 


into England, and practiſed at Oxford 12 before, it is 
not probable that he would have printed ſo long at 


Weſtminſter without them. Mr Palmer indeed tells 


us, p. 54, 180, that Anthony Zarot was eſteemed the 
inventor of ſignatures; and that they are found in a 
Terence printed by him at Milan in the year 1470, in 
which he firſt printed. I have not ſeen that Terence; 
and can only ſay, that IL haveobſerved the want of them i 

ſome later works of this, as well as of other excellent 
printers of the ſame place. But, allowing them to be 
in the Terence, and Zarot the inventor, it confutes 
the date of our Oxford book as effectually as if they 
were of later origin at Venice; as I had reaſon to 
imagine, from the teſtimony of all the books that I 
have hitherto met with.“ - As to theſe proofs, firſt, 
the neatneſs of the letter, and the regularity of the 
page, prove, if any thing, the very reverſe of what 
the Doctor aſſerts. The art of printing was almoſt 
in its infancy brought to perfection; but afterwards 
debaſed by later printers, who conſulted rather the 
cheapneſs than the neatneſs of their work. Our 
learned diſſertator cannot be unacquainted with the la- 
bours of Fuſt and Jenſon. He muſt know, that though 


other printers may have printed more correctly, yet 


ſcarce any excel them, either in the neatneſs of the 
letter, or the regularity of the page. The ſame may 
be obſerved in our Engliſh printers. Caxton and Rood 
were indifferently good printers: De Worde and 
Pynſon were worſe ; and thoſe that follow them moft 
abominable. 'This our anonymous Oxford printer excels 
them all; and for this very reaſon we ſhould judge him 
to be the moſt ancient of all. Our diſſertator lays 
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1) Dr Middleton is miſtaken in the time and place of the invention of ſignatures. They are to be found even in 
S. which the earlieſt printers very ſtudiouſly imitated ; and they were even uſed in ſome editions from 
Ice Moc: ence Coſter (whence Corſellis came), which conſiſted of wooden cuts, as in Figure typice et anti- 
oct % Teſtamenti ; and in ſome editions with metal types, as in Caſp. Pergamenſis epiſtolæ, publiſhed at Pa- 
diag 0 but printed A. D. 1470, (Maittaire, Annal. vol. i. p. 2s.) ; and in Mammetrectus, printed by 
fre Le Llouffen, at Born in Switzerland, 1470; and in De Tondeli viſione, at Antwerp, 1472. Venice, there- 
hook hs r- the place where they were firſt introduced. They began to be uſed in Baldus, it ſeems, when the 
Meer 3 half finiſhed. The printer of that book might not know, or did not think, of the uſe of them before. See 
"Man, vol, ii. p. 18; and Phil, Tranſ. vol. xxiii. no 308. p. 1509. | 
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of theſe leſſer improvements of printing. They have 
in different places come in uſe at different times, and 
have not been continued regularly even at the ſame 
places. If Anthony Zarot uſed them at Milan in 
1470, it is certain later printers there did not follow 
his example; and the like might happen alſo in Eng- 


land. But, what is more full to our purpoſe, we have 


in the Bodleian library an Æſop's Fables printed by 
Caxton. This is, it is believed, the firſt book which 
has the leaves numbered. But yet this improvement, 
though more uſeful than that of the fignatures, was 
diſuſed both by Caxton himſelf and other later prin- 
ters in England. It is therefore not at all ſurpriſing 
(if true) that the ſignatures, though invented by our 
Oxford printer, might not immediately come into ge- 
neral uſe. And conſequently, this particular carries 
with it no ſuch certain or effeQual confutation as our 
diſſertator boaſts of. | 

3. What the doctor thinks farther confirms his opi- 
nion is, © That, from the time of the pretended date of 
this book, anno 1468, we have no other fruit or produc- 
tion from the preſs at Oxford for 11 years next follow- 
ing; and it cannot be imagined that a preſs, eſtabliſned 
with ſo much pains and expence, could be ſuffered to 
be ſo long idle and uſeleſs.” —To this it may be an- 
ſwered, in the words of Oxonides, iſt, That his 
books may have been Joſt. Our firſt printers, in thoſe 
days of ignorance, met with but ſmall encouragement; 
they printed but few books, and but few copies of 
thoſe books. In aſter-times, when the ſame books 
were re-printed more correctly, thoſe firſt editions, 
which were not as yet become curioſities, were put to 
common uſes. This is the reaſon that we have ſo few 
remains of our firſt printers. We have only four books 
of Theodoric Rood, who ſeems by his own verſes to 


have been a very celebrated printer. Of John Lettou- 


William de Machlinia, and the ſchoolmaſter of St Al- 
ban's, we have ſcarce any remains. If this be conſi- 
dered, it will not appear impoſſible that our printer 
ſhould have followed his buſineſs from 1468 to 1479, 
and yet Time have deſtroyed his intermediate works. 
But, 2dly, We may account ſtill another way for this 
diſtance of time, without altering the date. The Ci- 


vil Wars broke out in 1469: this might probably 
oblige our Oxford printer to ſhut up his preſs ; and 


both himſelf and his readers be otherwiſe engaged. If 
this were the caſe, he might not return to his work 
again till 1479; and the next year, not meeting with 
that encouragement he deſerved, he might remove to 
ſome other country with his types. 
Dr Middleton concludes with apologiſing for his 
« ſpending ſo much pains on an argument ſo inconfide- 
rable, to which he was led by his zeal todo a piece of 
1 to the memory of our worthy countryman Wil- 
iam Caxton ; nor fuffer him to be robbed of the glo- 


ry, ſo clearly due to him, of having irt imported in- 


to this kingdom an art of great uſe and benefit to man- 
kind: a kind of merit, that, in the ſenſe of all na- 
tions, gives the beſt title to true praiſe, and the beſt 
claim to be commemorated with honour to poſterity.” 

The fact, however, againſt which he contends, but 
which it ſeems impoſſible to overturn, does by no 
mcans derogate from the honour of Caxton, who, as 
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Printing. great ſtreſs on the uſe of ſignatures. But no certain 
— - concluſion can be drawn either from the uſe or non-uſe 


employed by Edward IV. in a public and honourable 


ſerved the ſame character through life, of an honeſt, 


country, to the beſt of his abilities, by ſpreading a- 


vour of the great; under whoſe protection, and at 


publiſned. Some of them are addreſſed to king Ed- 
ward IV. bis brother the duke of Clarence, and their 


X 


has been ſhown, was the firſt perſon in England that 
practiſed the art of printing fu/ile types, and conſe. 
quently the firſt who brought it to perfection; where. 
as Corſellis printed with ſeharate cut types in ood, be. 
ing the only method which he had learned at Har. 
leim. Into this detail, therefore, we have been led 
not ſo much by the importance of the queſtion, as on 
account of ſeveral anecdotes conneQed with it, which 
ſeemed equally calculated to ſatisfy curioſity and afford 
entertainment, ET 
_ Caxton had been bred very reputably in the way of 
trade, and ſerved an apprenticeſhip to one Robert 
Large, a mercer; who, after having been ſheriff and 
lord mayor of London, died in the year 1441, and 
left by will, as may be ſeen in the prerogative-office, 
XX1111 merks to his apprentice William Caxton: a con. 
ſiderable legacy in thoſe days, and an early teſtimo. 
nial of his good character and integrity. 
From the time of his maſter's death, he ſpent the 
following thirty years beyond ſea, in the buſineſs of 
merchandiſe: where, in the year 1464, we find bim 


Prints 


negotiation, jointly with one Richard Whitehill, eſq; 
to tranſa& and conclude a treaty of commerce between 
the king and his brother-in-law the duke of Burgundy, 
to whom Flanders belonged. The commiſſion ſtyles 
them, ambaſſiatores, procuratores, nuncios, & deputa- 
tos ſpeciales ; and gives to both or either of them full 
powers to treat, &c, | 

- Whoever turns over his printed works, muſt con- 
tract a reſpect for him, and be convinced that he pre- 


modeſt, man; greatly induſtrious to do good to his 


mong the people ſuch books as he thought uſeful to re- 
ligion and good manners, which were chiefly tranfla- 
ted from the French. The novelty and uſefulneſs of 
his art recommended him to the ſpecial notice and fa- 


whoſe expence, the greateſt part of his works were 


ſiſter the ducheſs of Burgundy ; in whoſe ſervice and 
pay he lived many years before he began to print, 28 
he often acknowledges with great gratitude. He 
printed likewiſe for the uſe, and by the expreſs order, 
of Henry VII. his ſon prince Arthur, and many of 
the principal nobility and gentry of that age. 
It has been generally aſferted and believed, that all 
his books were printed in the abbey of Weſtmintter ; 
yet we have no aſſurance of it from himſelf, nor an) 
mention of the place before the year 1477 : ſo that 
he had been printing ſeveral years, without telling Us 
where. | 
There is no clear account left of Caxton's age: but 
he was certainly very old, and probably above four- 
ſcore, at the time of his death. In the year 1471 
he complained of the -infirmities of age . 
upon him, and feebling his body : Jet he 5 
23 years after, and purſued bis bufineſs, wit 5 
traordinary diligence, in the abbey of ay = 
till the year 1494, in which he died; not 1 x ſ ; 
following, as all who write of him affirm. . 
pears from ſome verſes at the end of a book, 


on - : the 
ed, „ Hilton's Scale of Perfcetion,“ printed 1 
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« Iakynite laud with thankynges many folde 
[ yield to God me ſocouryng with his grace 
This boke to finyſhe which that ye beholde 
gcale of Perfection calde in every place 
Whereof th'auctor Walter Hilton was 
And Wynkyn de Worde this hath ſett in print 
jn William Caxſtons hows ſo fyll the caſe, 
God reſt his ſoule. In joy ther mot it ſtynt. 
Impreſſus anno falutis meccelxxxxiili.“ 
Though he had printed for the uſe of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. yet there appears no ground for the 
notion which Palmer takes up, that the firſt printers, 
and particularly Caxton, were ſworn ſervants and 
inters to the crown ; for Caxton, as far as can be 
obſerved, gives not the leaſt hint of any ſuch charac- 
ter or title: though it ſeems to have been inſtituted 
not long after his death : for of his two principal work- 
men, Richard Pynſon and Wynkin de Worde, the one. 
was made printer to the king, the other to the king's 
mother the Lady Margaret. Pynſon gives himſelf 
the firſt title, in The imitation of the Life of Chris; 
printed by him at the commandment of the Lady 
Margaret, who had tranſlated the fourth book of it 
from the French, in the year 1504: and Wynkin de 
Worde aſſumes the ſecond, in The ſeven Penitential 
Pſalms, expounded by biſhop Fiſher, and printed in 
the year 1509. But there is the title of a book given 
by Palmer, that ſeems to contradict what is here ſaid 
of Pynſon: viz. Pfalterium ex mandato vidtoricfhſſiu 
Amnglie Regis Henrici Septimi, per Gulielmum Fanque, 
impreſorem regium, anno MD1111; which, being the 
only work that has ever been found of this printer, 
makes it probable that he died in the very year of its 


"6 gs and was ſucceeded immediately by Richard 
yoo. | | 
Different CHARACTERS when firſt uſed in PRINTING. 
Before 1465, the uniform character was the old Go- 
thic, or German ; whence our Black was afterwards 
tormed. But in that year an edition of LaQantius was 
printed in a kind of Semi-Gothic, of great elegance, 
and approaching nearly to the preſent Roman type; 
which laſt was firſt uſed at Rome in 1467, and ſoon 
after brought to great perfection in Italy, particularly 
by Jenſon. 
Towards the end of the 5th century, Aldus invent- 
ed the Italia charater which is now in uſe, called, from 
his name, Aline, or cur/ivus. This ſort of letter he 
contrived, to prevent the great number of abbreviations 
that were then in obſe. | 
07 the firſt Geeex PrnTinG. The firſt eſſays in 
Greek that can be diſcovered are a few ſentences which 
occur in the edition of Tully's Offices, 1465, at Mentz; 
but theſe were miſerably incorrect and barbarous, if 
e may judge from the ſpecimens Mr Maittaire has 
given us, of which the following is one: | 
_, Or:Caraaxaprwaxara xo TATHWTHWXA: 


2 he ſame year, 1465, was publiſhed an edition of 
= 3 s 1olitutes, printed in monaſteris Subla- 
* e kingdom of Naples, in which the quo- 
8 5 rom the Greek authors are printed in a very 
3 reek letter. They ſeem to have had but 4 
= =_ quantity of Greek types in the monaſtery ; 
0 ic firſt part of the work, whenever a long ſen- 

occurred, a blank was left, that it might be writ— 


ang ſame ear! 


E 


P R I 


ten in with a pen; aſter the middle of the work, how- Printing, 


ever, all the Greek that occurs is printed. 


The firſt printers who ſettled at Rome were Conrad 
Sweynhbeim and Arnold Pannartz, who introduced the 
preſent Roman type, in 1466, in Cicero's Epiftola Ta- 
miliares: in 1469 they printed a beautiful edition of 
Aulus Gellius, with the Greek quotations in a fair cha- 


. rafter, without accents or ſpirits, and with very few 


abbreviations. L 

The firſt whole book that is yet known is the Greek 
Grammar of Conftantine Laſcaris, in quarto, reviſed 
by Demetrius Cretenſis, and printed by Dionyfius Pa- 
laviſinus, at Milan, 1476. In 1481, the Greek P/a!- 
ter was printed here, with a Latin tranſlation, in folio 
as was Aiſop's Fables in quarto. 

Venice ſoon followed the example of Milan; and in 
1486 were publiſhed in that city the Greet Pſalter and 
the Batrach:myomachia, the former by Alexander, and 
latter by Laonicus, both natives of Crete. They were 
printed in a very uncommon character; the latter of 
them with accents and ſpirits, and alſo with /cholra. 

In 1488, however, all former publications in this 
language were eclipſed by a fine edition of FZomer”s 
Works at Florence, in folio, printed by Demetrius, a 
native of Crete. Thus Printing (ſays Mr Maittaire, 
p. 185.) ſeems to have attained its «wn of perfection, 
after having exhibited moſt beautiful ſpecimens of La- 
tin, Greek, and Hebrew. | | | 

In 1493, a fine edition of Jſocrates was printed at 
Milan, in folio, by Henry German and Sebaſtian ex 
Pantremulo. og 4 

All the above works are prior in time to thoſe of 
Aldus, who has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt Greek Printer: the beauty, however, correctneſs, 
and number of his editions, place him in a much higher 


rank than his predeceſſors; and his characters in gene- 


ral were more elegant than any before uſed. He was 


born in 1445, and died in 1515. 


Though the noble Greek books of Aldus had raiſed 
an univerſal deſire of reviving that tongue, the French » 
were backward in introducing it. The only pieces 
printed by them were ſome quotations, ſo wretchedly 
performed, that they were rather to be gueiled at than 
read; in a character very rude and uncouth, and with- 


out accents. But Francis Tiſſard introduced the ſtudy 


of this language at Paris, by his B. » von urixn, in 
1507; and that branch of printing was afterwards ſuc- 
ceſsfully practiſed by Henry, Robert, and Heary Ste- 
phens. See the article STEPHENS. 

The earlieſt edition of the whole Bible was, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the Complutenſian Polyglott of cardinal 


Kimenes; but as that edition, though finiſhed in 1517, 


was not publiſhed till 1522, the Venetian Septuagint 
of 1518 may properly be called the firſt edition of the 
whole Greek Bible; Eraſmus having publiſhed the New 
Teſtament cy, at Baſil, in 1516. 

CF the firſt HEBRRNEW PRINTING, A very ſatif- 
factory account of this branch of printing is thus 
given by Dr Kennecott, in his Annual Accounts - 
of the Collation of Hebrew MSS. p. 112. The 
method which ſcems to have been originally ob- 
ſerved, in printing the Hebrew Bible, was juſt 
what might have bern expected: 1. The Pentateuch, 
in 1482. 2. The Prior Prophets, in 1484. 3. The 


Poſterior Prophets, in 1486. 4. The Hagiographa, 
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Printing. in 1487. And, after the four great parts had been 
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thus printed ſeparately (each with a comment), the 
whole text (without a comment) was printed 1n one 
volume in 1488: and the text continued to be printed, 
a3 in theſe firſt editions, ſo in ſeveral others for 20 or 
30 years, without marginal Keri or Maſora, and with 
greater arguments to the more ancient Mff. till, about 
the year 1520, ſome of the Jews adopted later MII, 
and the Maar; which abſurd preference has obtained 
ever ſince.“ | 

Thus much for the ancient editions given by Jews. 

In 1642, a Hebrew Bible was printed at Mantua, 


under the care of the moſt learned Jews in Italy. 


This Bible had not been heard of among the Chriſti- 
ans in this country, nor perhaps in any other; tho? 


the nature of it is very extraordinary. The text in- 


deed is nearly the ſame with that in other modern 
editions; but at the bottom of each page are various 
readings, amounting in the whole to above 2000, and 
many of them of great conſequence, collected from 
manuſcripts, printed editions, copies of the Talmud, 
and the works of the moſt renowned Rabbies. And in 
one of the notes is this remark :—* That in ſeveral 
paſſages of the Hebrew Bible the differences are ſo 
many and ſo great, that they know not which to fix 
upon as the true readings.” 8 N 
We cannot quit this ſubje& without obſerving, on 
Dr Kennicott's authority, that as the firſt printed 


| Bibles are more correct that the later ones; ſo the va- 
riations between the firſt edition, printed ia 1488, and 


the edition of Vander Hooght, in 1705, at Amſter- 
dam, in 2 vols 8vo. amount, upon the whole, to above 
1200! See further Bowyer and Nichols, p. 112—117. 

Method of PRINTING. 


the art of printing are of two kinds: compoſitors, who 


range and diſpoſe the letters into words, lines, pages, 


&c. according to the copy delivered them by the au- 
thor; and preſſmen, who apply ink upon the ſame, 
and take off the impreſſion. The types being caſt, 
the compoſitor diſtributes each kind by itſelf among 
the diviions of two wooden frames, an upper and 
and an under one, called caſes; each of which is 
divided into little cells or boxes. Thoſe of the upper 
caſe are in number 98: theſe are all of the ſame ſize; 
and in them are diſpoſed the capitals, ſmall capitals, 
accented letters, figures, &c. the capitals being placed 
in alphabetical order. In the cells of the lower caſe, 
which are 54, are placed the ſmall letters, with the 
points, fpaces, &c. The boxes are here of different 
s, the largett being for the letters moſt uſed; and 
le bozes arc not in alphabetical order, but the cells 
which contain the letter ofteneſt wanted are neareſt 
the compoſitor's hand. Each caſe is placed a little 
allope, that the compoſitor may the more catily reach 
the upper boxes. The inſtrument in which the letters 
are it is called a ceimpeſing. ſtick (fig. 3.) which 
colnfits of à long and narrow plate of braſs, or iron, 
de. on the right fide of which ariſes a ledge, which 
raus due hole length of the plate, and ſerves to 
faittatn the letters, the ſides of which are to reſt againſt 


4- 


dong tuis ledge is a row of holes, which ſerve 


207 introducing the ſerew da, in order to lengthen 
7. 9 9 + © . 3 2 — 4 

or orten the extent of the line, by moving the ſliders 

 - farther from or nearer to the ſhorter ledge at the 

224 7% Where marg'nal notes are required in a work, 
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The workmen employed in 


PN I 

the two ſliding · pieces bc are opened to a proper diſt 
from each other in ſuch a manner as that while the di 
ſtance between dc forms the length of the line in the 
text, the diſtance between the two ſliding- pieces forms 
the length of the lines for the notes on the ſide of the 
page. Before the compoſitor proceeds to compoſe, he 
puts a rule, or thin ſlip of braſs-plate, cut to the 
length of the line, and of the ſame height as the let. 
ter, in the compoſing-ſtick, againſt the ledge, for the 

letter to bear againſt, Things thus prepared, the 
compoſitor having the copy lying before him, and his 
ſick in his left-hand, his thumb being over the ſlider 
c; with the right, he take up the letters, ſpaces, &c. 
one by one, and places them againſt the rule, while 
he ſupports them with his left thumb by preſſing them 
to the end of the ſlider c, the other hand being con- 
ſtantly employed in ſetting in other letters : the whole 
being performed with a degree of expedition and ad- 


dreſs not eaſy to be imagined. 


A little being thus compoſed, if it end with a word 


or ſyllable, and exactly fill the meaſure, there needs 


no further care; otherwiſe, more ſpaces are to be put 
in, or elſe the diſtances leſſened, between the ſeveral 
words, in order to make the meaſure quite full, ſo that 
every line may end even. The ſpaces here uſed are 
pieces of metal exactly ſhaped like the ſhanks of the 
letters: they are of various thickneſſes, and ſerve to 
ſupport the letters, and to preſerve a proper diltance 
between the words; but not reaching fo high as the 
letters, they make no impreſſion when the work is 
printed. The firſt line being thus finiſhed, the com- 
poſitor proceeds to the next; in order to which be 
moves the braſs-rule from behind the former, and 
places it before it, and thus compoſes another line a- 
gainſt it after the ſame manner as before; going on 
thus till his tick is full, when he empties all the lines 
contained in it into the pally. | 

The compoſitor then fills and empties his compoſing- 
ſtick as before, till a complete page be formed; when 
he tics it up with a cord or pack-thread ; and ſetting 
it by, proceeds to the next, till the number of pages 
to be contained in a ſheet is completed; which Cone, 
he carries them to the impoſing-ſtone, there to be 
ranged in order, and faſtened together in a frame 
called a chaſe ; and this is termed impoſing. The chaſe 
is a reQagular iron- frame, of different dimenſions ac. 
cording to the ſize of the paper to be printed, having 
two croſs-pieces of the ſame metal, called a ſong an 


ſhort creſ5, mortiſed at each end ſo as to be taken out 


occaſionally. By the different ſituations of theſe crolles 
the chaſe is fitted for different volumes: for quarto3 
and octavos, one traverſes the middle lengthwile, 
the other broadwiſe, ſo as to interſe& each other in 
the centre; for twelves and twenty-fours, the ſhort 
croſs is ſhifted nearer to one end of the chaſe ; for 
folios, the long croſs is left entirely out, and the por 
one left in the middle; and for broad-fides, both 
croſſes are ſet aſide. To dreſs the chaſe, or range 


and tix the pages therein, the compoſitor makes . 
of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting of ſlips of wood of : | 
rent dimenſions, and about half an inch oy Fr 
they may be lower than the letters: ſome of the 3S 
placed at the top of the pages, and called bead jet 
others between them, to form the inner m_m_ , 
others on the ſides of the croſſes, to form tbe mar: | 
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and then blackens the form which is placed on the prels, 


AV. 


P R I. 
margin, where the paper is to be doubled; and others 
in the form of wedges to the fides and bottom of the 
pages. Thus all the pages being placed at their pro- 
per giſtances, and ſecured from being injured by the 
chaſe and furniture placed about them, they are all 
untied, and faſtened together by driving ſmall pieces 
of wood called gubint, cut in the wedge - form, up be- 
tween the ſlanting ſide of the foot and the fide ſticks 


and the chaſe, by means of a piece of hard wood and 


a mallet; and all being thus bound faſt together, ſo 
mat none of the letters will fall out, it is ready to be 
committed to the preſſmen. In this condition the 


Fork is called a hren; and as there are two of theſe 


forms required for every ſheet, when both ſides are to be 
printed, it is neceſſary the diſtances between the pages 
in each form ſhould be placed with ſuch exactneſs, 
that the impreſſion of-the pages in one form ſhall fall 
exactly on the back of the pages of the other, which 
is called regiſter. 


As it is impoſſible but that there muſt be ſome miſ- 
takes in the work, either through the overfight of the 


compoſitor, or by the caſual tranſpoſition of let- 
ters in the caſes; a ſheet is printed off, which is called 
a proof, and given to the corrector; who reading it 
over, and rectifying it by the copy, making the al- 
terations in the margin, it is delivered back to the 
compoſitor to be corrected. | 

The compoſitor then unlocking the form upon the 
correQting-ltone, by looſening the quoins or wedges 
which bound the letters together, rectifies the miſtakes 
by picking out the faulty or wrong letters with a 
ſlender ſharp-pointed fteel-bodkin, and puts others into 
their places. After this another proof is made, ſent 
to the author, and corrected as before; and laſtly, 
there is another proof, called a reviſe, which is made 
in order to {ee whether all the miſtakes marked in the 
lalt proof are corrected. 


The preſſman's buſineſs is to work off the forms 


thus prepared and corrected by the compoſitor; in 


doing which there are four things required, paper, 
ink, balls, and a preſs. To prepare the paper for uſe, 
it is to be firſt wetted by dipping ſeveral ſheets toge- 
ther in water: theſe are afterwards laid in a heap over 
each other; and to make them take the water equally, 
they are all prefſed cloſe down with a weight at the 
top. The ink is made of oil and lamp-black; for 
the manner of preparing which, ſee Printing-Inx. 


kde balls, by which the ink is applied on the forms 


are a kind of wooden funnels with handles, the cawities 
of which are filled with wool or hair, as is alſo a piece 
of alum-leather or pelt nailcd over the cavity,and made 
extremely ſoft by ſocking in urine and by being well 
rubbed, One of theſe the preſſman takes in each hand; 
and applying one af them to the ink. block daubs and 
works them together to diſtribute the ink equally ; 


by beating with the balls upon the face of the latter. 
The printing-preſs, repreſented fig. 2. is a ve 

59 go though complex machine. The body con- 
its of two ſtrong cheeks, a a, placed perpendicularly, 
* Joined together by four croſs-pieces ; the cap à] 
40 head c, which is moveable, being partly ſuſtain- 
, by two iron pins, or long bolts, that paſs the cap ; 
we tl}, or ſhelf, 4d, by which the ſpindle and its ap- 
229 are kept in their proper poſition z, and the 
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winter e, which bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the Printing. 


> I 

effort of the preſs beneath, The ſpindle F is an 
upright piece of iron pointed with ſteel, having a 
male-{crew which goes into the female one in the 
head about four inches. Through the eye g of this 
ſpindle is faſtened the bar 4, by which the preſſman 
makes the impreſſion. The ſpindle paſſes through a 
hole in the middle of the till; and its point works in- 
to a braſs pan or nut, ſupplied with oil, which is fixed 
to an iron plate let into the top of the platten. The 
body of the ſpindle is ſuſtained in the centre of an open 
frame of poliſhed iron, 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, fixed to it in 
ſuch a manner as, without obſtructing its free play, to 
keep it in a ſteady direction; and at the ſame time to 
ſerve for ſuſpending the platten. This frame confiits 
of two parts; the upper called the garter, 1, 1; the 
under, called the crane, 2, 2. Theſe are connected 
together by two ſhort legs or bolts, 3, 3; which be- 
ing fixed below in the two ends of the crane, paſs up- 
ward, through two holes in the till, and are received 
at top into two eyes at the ends of the garter, where 
they are ſecured by ſcrews. The carriage //1s placed 
a foot below the platten, having its fore-part ſupport- 
ed by a prop called the fore-fay, while tbe other reſts 
on the winter. On this carriage, which ſuſtains the 
plank, are nailed two long iron, bars or ribs; and on 
the plank are nailed ſhort pieces of iron or ſteel called 
cramp-irons, equally tempered with the ribs, and 
which ſlide upon them when the plank is turned in or 
out. Under the carriage is fixed a long piece of iron 
called the Hit, with a double wheel in the middle, 
round which leather-girts are faſtened, nailed to each 
end of the plank ; and to the outſide of the ſpit is ſix- 
ed a rounce u, or handle to turn round the wheel. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare frame or coffin, in which 
is incloſed a poliſhed ſtone on which the form # 1s laid; 
at the end of the coffin are three frames, viz. the two 
tympans and friſket : the tympans „ are ſquare, and 
made of three ſlips of very thin wood, and at the top 
a piece of iron ſtill thinner ; that called the outer Hin- 
pan is faſtened with hinges to the coflin : they are 
both covered with parchment ; and between the two 
are placed blankets, which are neceſſary to take off 
the impreſſion of the letters vpon the paper. The 
friſket p is a ſquare frame of thin iron, faſtened with 
hinges to the tympan : it is covered with paper cut in 
the neceſſary places, that the ſheet, which is put be- 
tween the friſket and the great .or outward tympan, 


may receive the ink, and that nothing may hurt the 


margins. To regulate the margins, a ſheet of paper 


is faſtened upon this tympan, which is called the 


tympan-ſheet ; and on each (ide is fixed an iron point, 
which makes two holes in the ſheet, which is to be 
placed on the ſame points when the impreſſion is to 
be made on the other fide. In preparing the preſs 


for working, the parchment which covers the outer 


tympan is wetted till it is very ſoft, in order to render 
the impreſſion more equable; the blankets are then 
put in, and ſecured from flipping by the inner tym- 
pan : then while one preſsman 1s beating the letter 
with the balls 9, covered with ink taken from the ink- 
block, the other perſon places a ſheet of white paper 
on the tympan-ſheet ; turns dowa the friſket upon it, 
to keep the paper clean and prevent its ſlipping ; then. 
bringing the tympans vpon the form, and, turning the 


roun ge, 


FN 1 


Printing. raunce, he brings the form with the ſtone, &c. weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds weights, under the platten; 
pulls with the bar, by which means the platten preſſes 
the blankets and paper cloſe upon the letter, whereby 
half the form 1s printed; then eaſing the bar, he draws 
the form ſtill forward, gives a ſecond pull; and let- 


ting go the bar, turns back the form, takes up the 
tympans and friſket, takes out the printed ſheet, 
and lays on a freſh one; and this 1s repeated till 
he has taken off the impreſſion upon the full num- 
ber of ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of. One fide” 
of the ſheet being thus printed, the form for the other 

is laid upon the preſs, and worked off in the ſame 
manner. 

Chineſe P&1NT1NG, is performed from wooden planks 
or blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in printing of callico, 
paper, cards, &c. | 

Rolling-preſs PRINTING, is employed in taking off 
prints or impreſſions from copper-plates engraven, 
etched, or ſcraped as in mezzotintos. See Encra- 
VING. 15 | 

This art is ſaid to have been as ancient as the year 
1540, and to owe its origin to Finiguerra, a Floren- 
tine goldſmith, who pouring ſome melted brimſtone 
on an engraven plate, found the exact impreſſion of 

the engraving left in the cold brimſtone, marked with 
black taken out of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur : 
upon this he attempted to do the ſame on filver plates 
with wet paper, by rolling it ſmoothly with a rol- 
ler; and this ſucceeded : but this art was not uſed in 

England till the reign of king James I. when it was 
brought from Antwerp by Speed. The form of the 
rolling-preſs, the compoſition of the ink uſed therein, 
and the manner of applying both in taking off prints, 
are as follow, FR | 


Plate ._ (The rolling preſs AL, may be divided into two 
pak parts, the body and carriage: the body conſiſts of 


two wooden cheeks PP placed perpendicularly on a 
ſtand or foot LM, which ſuſtains the whole preſs. 
From the foot likewiſe are four other perpendicular 
pieces c, c, c, c, joined by other croſs or horizontal 
ones d, d. d, which ſerve to ſuſtain a ſmooth even plauk 
or table H IK, about four feet and a half long, two feet 
and a half broad, and an inch and a half thick. Into the 
cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers, DE, FG, 
about fix inches in diameter, borne up at each end by 
tne cheeks, whoſe ends, which are leſſened to about 
two inches diameter, and called frunniant, turn in the 
cheeks about two pieces of wood in form of half- 
moons, lined with poliſhed iron to facilitate the mo- 
tion. Laſtly, to one of the trunnions of the upper rol- 
ler is faſtened a croſs, conſiſting of two levers AB, or 
pieces of wood, traverſing each other, the arms of 
winch croſs ſerve inſtead of the bar or handle of the 
letter-preſs, by turning the upper roller, and when the 
blank is between the two rollers, giving the ſame mo- 
tion to the under one, by drawing the plank forward 
and backward. | 
Ihe ink uſed for copper-plates, is a compoſition 
made of the ſtones of peaches and apricots, the bones 
of theep and ivory, all well burnt, and called Frank- 
fort blacz, mixed with nut- oil that has been well boil- 
ed, and ground together on a marble, after the ſame 
manner as painters do their colours. 


The method of printing from copper-plates is as 
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out the ink. 


born at London in 1664. 


F KR 
follows: They take a ſmall quantity of this ink on a big 
rubber made of linnen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each 
other, and therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate 
as it lies on a grate over a charcoal fire, The plate be. 
ing ſufficiently inked, they firſt wipe it over with a 
foul rag, then with the palm of their left hand, and 
then with that of the right ; and to dry the hand ang 
forward the wiping, they rub it from time to time in 
whiting. In wiping the plate perfectly clean, yet 
without taking the ink out of the engraving, the ad- 
dreſs of the workman conſiſts. The plate thus prepa- 
red, is laid on the plank of the preſs; over the plate 
is laid the paper, firſt well moiſtened, to receive the 
impreſſion; and over the paper two or three folds of 
flannel. Things thus diſpoſed, the arms of the ecroſs 
are pulled, and by that means the plate with its furni- 
ture paſſed thro' between the rollers, which pinching 
very ſtrongly, yet equally, preſſes the moiſtened pa- 
per into the ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it licks 


PRIOR, in general, ſomething before or nearer 
the beginning than another, to which it is compared, 
Prior, more particularly denotes the ſuperior of a 
convent of monks, or the next under the abbot. See 
ABBOT. | Fw | 

Priors are either clauſiral or conventual. Conven. 
tual are the ſame as abbots. Clauſtral prior, is he 
who governs the religious of an abbey or priory in 
commendam, having his juriſdiction wholly from the 
abbot. | 

Grand PRriok, is the ſuperior of a large abbey, 
where ſeveral ſuperiors are required, 

Prior (Matthew), an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
His father dying while he 
was very young, an uncle a vintner, having given him 
ſome'education at Weſtminſter ſchool, took him home 
in order to breed him up to his trade. However, at 
his leiſure hours he proſecuted his ſtudy of the clal- 
fics, and eſpecially of his favourite Horace, This 1n-. 
troduced him to ſome polite company, who frequent- 
ed his uncle's houſe; among whom the ear] of Dor- 
ſet took particular notice of him, and procured him to 
be ſent to St John's college in Cambridge, where, in 
1686, he took the degree of A. B. and afterward be- 
came fellow of that college. Upon the revolution, Mr 
Prior was brought to court by the earl of Dorſet; and 
in 1690 he was made ſecretary to the earl of Berkeley, 
plenipotentiary at the Hague; as he was afterward 
to the ambaſſador and plenipotentiaries at the treat) 
of Ryſwick in 1697; and the year following to the 
earl of Portland, ambaſſador to the court of France. 
He was in 1697 made ſecretary of ftate for hanna 
and in 1700 was appointed one of the lords commit 
fioners of trade and plantations. In 1710, he 5 ex 
ſuppoſed to have had a ſhare in writing The . 
In 1711, he was made one of the commiſſioners of ie 
cuſtoms ; and was ſent miniſter plenipotentiary' to 
France, for the negotiating a peace with that . 
dom. Soon aſter the acceſſion of George 1. to! : 
throne in 1714, be preſented a memorial to the _ 
of France, requiring the demoliſhing of the cane om 
new works at Mardyke, The year following 1 4 
recalled ; and upon his arrival was taken UP 145 
warrant from the houſe of commons, and ftrictly c 


t 
mined by a committee of the privy- council. Rowe 


SS 
Eſq; moved the houſe of commons for an 
t againſt him; and Mr Prior was ordered 
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priority Walpole, Privateers may not attempt any thing againſt the Privateer 
| impeachmen 


laws of nations; as to aſſault an enemy in a port or 


In 1717, he was excepted out of 


into cloſe cuſtody. 
2 = grace; however, at the cloſe of that year 


haven, under the protection of any prince or republic, Privernum, 


whether he be friend, ally, or neuter ; for the peace 
of ſuch places muſt be inviolably kept : therefore, by 
a treaty made by king William and the States of 
Holland, before a commiſſion ſhall be granted to any 
privateer, the commander 1s to pive ſecurity, if the 
ſhip be not above 150 tons, 1n L. 1500, and if the 
ſhip exceeds that burden, in L. 3000, that they will 
make ſatisfaction for all damages which they ſhall 
commit in their courſes at ſea, contrary to the trea- 
ties with that ſtate, on pain of forfeiting their com- 


he was ſet at liberty. The remainder of his days he 
in tranquillity and retirement; and died in 1721. 
oems are well known and juſtly admired. 
ORITY, the relation of ſomething conſidered 
as prior to another. 
PgrokiTY, in law, | 
in compariſon of another leſs ancient. 
PRISCIANUS, an eminent grammarian, born at 
Cæſarea, taught at Conſtantinople with great reputa- 
tion about the year 525. Laurentius Valla calls Pri- 
ſcian, Donatus, and Servius, friumviri in re gram- 


denotes an antiquity of tenure, 


miſſions; and the ſhip is made liable. 


Beſides theſe private commiſſions, there are ſpecial 
commiſſions for privateers, granted to commanders of 
ſhips, &c. who take pay; who are under a marine 
diſcipline ; and if they do not obey their orders, may 
be puniſhed with death: and the wars in later ages 
have given occaſion to princes to iſſue theſe commiſ- 
ſions, to annoy the enemies in their commerce, and 
hinder ſuch ſupplies as might ſtrengthen them or 
lengthen out the war; and likewiſe to prevent the ſe- 
ps of greater force from their fleets or 


matica ; and thinks none of the ancients who wrote 
after them, fit to be mentioned with them. He com- 
poſed a work De arte grammatica, which was firſt 
printed by Aldus at Venice in 1476; and another De 
naturalibus queſtionibus, which he dedicated to Choſ- 
roes king of Perſia: beſide which he tranſlated Diony- 
ſius's deſcription of the world into Latin verſe. A per- 
ſon who writes falſe Latin is proverbially ſaid to 
« hreak Priſcian's head.” 


PRISCILLIANISTS, in church-hiſto 
{tian heretics, ſo called from their leader Priſcillian, a a 


paration of. ſhi 


ry. Chri- ſquadrons. 


Ships taken by privateers, were to be divided into 
ſive parts; four parts whereof to go to the perſons in- 
tereſted in the privateer, and the fifth to his Majeſty: 
and as a farther encouragement, privateers, &c. de- 
ſtroying any French man of war or privateer, ſhall 
receive, for every piece of ordnance in the ſhip ſo taken, 


Spaniard by birth, and biſhop of Avila. 
to have practiſed magic, and to have maintained the 
principal errors of the Manichees ; but his peculiar te- 
net was, That it is lawful to make falſe oaths in order 
to ſupport one's cauſe and intereſts. 

PRISM, an oblong ſolid, contained under more 
than four planes, whoſe baſes are equa], parallel, and 


He is ſaid 


L. 10 reward, &c. 


By a particular ftatute lately made, the lord admi- 
ral, or commiſſioners of the admiralty, may grant 
commiſſions to commanders of privateers, for taking 
ſhips, &c. which being adjudged prize, and the tenth 
part paid to the admiral, &c. wholly belong to the 


in propor- 


alike ſituated. See Op rics. 


PRISON, a goal, or place of confinement. 

Lord Coke obſerves, that a priſon is only a place 
of ſafe cuſtody, ſalva cuſtodia, not a place of puniſh- 
ment. Any place where a perſon is confined may be 
ſaid to be a priſon ; and when a proceſs is iſſued 
againſt one, he muſt, when arreſted thereon, either be 


owners of the privateers and the captors, 
tions agreed on between themſelves. 


PRIVATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the ab- 
ſence or want of ſomething ; in which ſenſe darkneſs is 


committed to priſon, or be bound in a recognizance 
with ſureties, or elſe give bail, according to the na- 


only the privation of light. 
ture of the caſe, to appear at a certain day in court, 


PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle, which, 
prefixed to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. 
Thus, among the Greeks, the « is uſed as a privative; 
The Latins 
have their privative ; as, incorrigibilis, indeclinabilis, 
The Engliſh, French, &c. on occaſion, bor- 


there to make anſwer to what is alleged againſt him, 
here a perſon is taken and ſent to priſon, in a civil 
caſe, he may be releaſed by the plaintiff in the ſuit; 
but if it be for treaſon or felony, he may not regu- 
larly be diſcharged, until he is indicted of the fact 
See INDICTMENT, and the next ar- 


as in «-beos, atheiſt, acephalus, &. 


and acquitted, row both the Latin and Greek privatives. 


PRIVERNUM, (Livy, Virgil); a town of the 
Privernates, 
the people. Whoſe ambaſſadors being aſked, What 
puniſhment they deſerved for their revolt? anſwered, 
What thoſe deſerve who deem themſelves worthy of 
liberty. And again, being aſked by the Roman con- 


PRISONER, a perſon reſtrained or kept in priſon 
upon an action civil or criminal, or upon commend- 
ment: and one may be a priſoner on matter of record 
or matter of fact. A priſoner upon matter of record, 
nt in court, is by the court com- 
the other 1s one carried to pri- 
whether it be by the ſheriff, con- 


Volſci, in Latium, to the eaſt of Setia, 


is he who, being preſe 
mitted to priſon; and 


ſul, ſhould the puniſhment be remitted, What 
lon upon an arreſt, 


Peace 


was to be expected with them? If you grant a good 
peace, you may hope to have it fincere and laſting; 
but if a bad one, you may well expect it of ſhort con- 
tinuance. At which anſwer, the Romans were ſo far 
from being diſpleaſed, that by a vote of the people 
they had the freedom of the city granted them. Pri- 
The town 18 now called 
Piperno Vecchio, ſituate in the Campania of Rome, E. 


PRIVET, 


or other officer. 

PRIVATEERS, are a kind of private men of war, 
ine perſons concerned wherein adminifter at their own 
colts a part of a war, by fitting out theſe ſhips of 
providing them with all military ſtores ; 
have inſtead of pay, leave to keep what 


vernas, atis, the epithet. 
y, allowing the admiral his 


trom the enem 


Long. 10. O. N. Lat. 41. 30. 


E 


Privet 


| 
Problem, 


„ 
PRIVET, in botany. See Licusraun. 

PRIVILEGE, in law, ſome peculiar benefit grant- 
ed to certain perſons or places, contrary to the uſual 
courſe of the law. 

Privileges are ſaid to be perſonal or real. h 

Perſonal privileges are ſuch as are extended to peers, 
ambaſſadors, members of parliament, and of the con- 
vocation, &c. See LorDs, AMBASSADOR, PARLIA- 
MENT, ARREST. 

A real privilege 1s that granted to ſome particular 
place; as the king's palace, the courts at Weſtmin- 
iter, the univerſities, '&c. 

PRIVY council. See Councir. 

Privy Seal. See SEAL 

PRIZE, or Prist, in maritime affairs, a veſſel 
taken at ſea from the enemies of a ſtate, or from pi- 
rates; and that either by a man of war, a privateer, 


&c. having a commiſſion for that purpoſe. 


Veſſels are looked on as prize, if they fight under 
any other ſtandard than that of the ſtate from which 
they have their commiſſion; if they have no charter- 
patty, invoice, or bill of lading aboard; if loaded 


with effects belonging to the king's enemies, or with 


contraband goods. 5 
In ſhips of war, the prizes are to be divided among 
the officers, ſeamen, &. as his Majeſty ſhall appoint 
by proclamation ; but among privateers, the divifion 
15 according to the agreement between the owners. 
By ſtat. 13 Geo. II. c. 4. ; judges and officers, 


failing of their duty in reſpect to the condemnation 


of prizes, forfeit L. 500, with full coſts of ſuit ; one 


moiety to the king, and the other to the informer. 


PROBABILITY, is nothing but the appearance 


of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas by the 


intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not con- 


ſtant and immutable ; or is not perceived to be ſo; 


but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo; and is 


enough to induce the mind to judge the propoſition to 


be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. See Me- 


_ circumltances of wounds, ulcers, and other 


TAPHYSICS, no 246—265, | 
PROBATE of a will or teſtament, in law, is the 
exhibiting and proving of laſt wills and teſtaments be- 


fore the eccleſiaſtical judge delegated by the biſhop. 


who 1s ordinary of the place where the party died. 
PROBATION, in the univerſities, is the exami- 
nation and trial of a ſtudent who is about to take his 
degrees. ; 
PROBATION, in a monaſtic fenſe, ſignifies the year 
of a novitiate, which a religious muſt pals in a convent, 
to prove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can 
bear the ſeverities of the rule. e 
PROBATIONER, in the church of Scotland, a 
ſtudent in divinity, who bringing a certificate from a 
profeſſor in an univerſity of his good morals, and his 


having performed his exerciſes to approbation, is ad- 


mitted to undergo ſeveral trials; and, upon his ac- 


quitifag himſelf properly in theſe, receives a licence to 
reach. 


PROBATDOUM EST, (Ii 7s proved, a term fre- 


quently ſubjoined to a receipt for the cure of ſome 
diſeaſe. | 


PROBE, a ſurgeon's inftrument for examining the 
* 

:earching for ſtones in the bladder, &e. 
PROBLEM, in logic, a propoſition that neither 
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appears abſolutely true or falſe; and, conſequent] 
may. be aſſerted either in the affirmative or negative, 
ſome operation or eonſtruction is required; as to di. 
vide a line or angle, ere or let fall perpendiculars 
See GEOMETRY. : 
PROBOSCIS, in natural hiſtory, is the trunk or 
2 of an elephant, and ſome other animals and in. 
ects. 
Flies, gnats, &c. are furniſhed with a proboſcis or 
trunk; by means of which they ſuck the blood of ani. 
mals, the juice of vegetables, &c. for their food. 
PROBUS (Marcus Aurelius), from the ſon of 2 
gardener, became, by his great valour as a ſoldier, and 
his eminent virtues, emperor of Rome, to which dignit 
he was raiſed by the army. After having ſubdued the 
barbarous nations that had made incurſions into diffe. 
rent parts of the empire where they committed horrid 
cruelties, and governed with great wiſdom and cle- 
mency, he was maſſacred in the 5th year of his reign, 
by ſome ſoldiers who were weary of the public works 
at which he made them labour, in 282, 
PROCATARCTIC cavss, in medicine, the pre- 
exiſting, or prediſpoſing cauſe or occaſion of a dif. 
eaſe. | 
PROCELEUSMATICUS, in the ancient poetry, 
a foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyllables, or two pyrrby- 
chivſes ; as hominibus. | 
PROCELLARIA, in oraithology ; a genus of 
birds, belonging to the order of anſeres. The beak is 
fomewhat compreſſed, and without teeth; the mandi - 
bles are equal, the ſuperior one being crooked at the 
point; the feet are palmated, the hind claw being ſeſ- 
file, without any toe; There are fix ſpecies, princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed by their colour. The moſt remark- 
able are. : | 
1. The cinerea, or fulmar. The ſize of this bird is 
rather ſuperior to that of the common gull: the bill 
very ſtrong, much hooked at the end, and of a yellow 
colour. The noſtrils are compoſed of two large tubes, 
lodged in one ſheath: the head, neck, whole under ſide 
of the body, and tail, are white ; the back and co- 
verts of the wings aſh-coloured: the quill-feathers 
duſky: the legs yellowiſh. In lieu of a back toe, it 
has only a ſort of ſpur, or ſharp ſtraight nail. Theſe 
birds feed on the blubber or fat of whales, &c. which, 
being ſoon convertible into oil, ſupplies them con- 
ſtantly with means of defence, as well as proviſion for 
their young, which they caſt up into their mouths. 
They are likewiſe ſaid to feed on ſorrel, which they 
uſe to qualify the unQuous diet they live on. This 
ſpecies inhabits the iſle of St Kilda ; makes its appear- 
ance there in November, and continues the whole years 
except September and October; it lays a large, white, 
and very brittle egg; and the young are hatched the 
middle of June. No bird is of ſuch uſe to the iſlanders 
as this: the fulmar ſupplies them with oil for their 
lamps, down for their beds, a delicacy for their 3 
a balm for their wounds, and a medicine for their dil 
tempers. The fulmar is alſo a certain prognoſticator 
of the change of the wind; if it comes to land, no ra 
wind is expected for ſome time; and the contrary 4 
it returns and keeps the ſea, The whole genus o 2 
trels have à peculiar faculty of ſpouting from t 


bills, to a confiderable diſtance, a large . 


Ys Proben 


PROBLEM, in geometry, is a propoſition, wherein Proctlly 


FU 


ay that attempts to take them: ſo that they 
— al ſake of chi panacæa, ſeized by ſurpriſe a 
2s this oil is ſubſervient to the abovementioned medi- 
cal uſes, Martin tells us, it has been uſed in London 
and Edinburgh with ſucceſs in rheumatic caſes. Fre- 
Jerick Martens, who had opportunity of ſeeing valt 
numbers of theſe birds at Spitzbergen, obſerves, that 
they are very bold, and reſort after the whale-fiſhers in 
great flocks; and that, when a whale is taken, they will, 
in ſpite of all endeavours, light on it and pick out large 
lumps of fat, even when the animal is alive: That the 
whales are often diſcovered at-ſea by the multitudes of 
mallemuckes flying; and that when one of the former 
are wounded, prodigious multitudes immediately fol- 
low its bloody track. He adds, that it is a moſt glut- 
tonous bird, eating till it is forced to diſgorge itſelf. 
2. The puffinus, or ſhear-water, is 15 inches in 
length; the breadth 31; the weight 17 ounces : the 
bill is an inch and three-quarters long; noſtrils tubu- 


lar, but not very prominent: the head, and whole up- 


per ſide of the body, wings, tail, and thighs, are of a 


| footy blackneſs; the under fide from chin to tail, and 


inner coverts of the wings, white: the legs weak, and 
compreſſed ſidewiſe; duſky behind, whitiſh before. 
Theſe birds are found in the Calf of Man; and, as Mr 
Ray ſuppoſes, in the Scilly-iſles. They reſort to the 
former in February; take a ſhort poſſeſſion of the rab- 
bet burrows, and then diſappear till April. They lay 


one egg, white and blunt at each end; and the young 


zre fit to be taken the beginning of Auguſt ; when 
oreat numbers are killed by the perſon who farms the 


iſle: they are ſalted and barrelled; and when they are 


boiled, are eaten with potatoes. During the day they 
keep at ſea, fiſhing 3 and towards evening return to 


_ their young; whom they feed, by diſcharging the con- 


tents of their ſtomachs into their mouths ; which by 
that time 13 turned into oil: by reaſon of the back- 
ward ſituation of their legs, they fit quite erect. They 
quit the iſle the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning of 
September; and, from accounts lately received from 


ſtorm-finch, they are diſperſed over the whole Atlantic 
ocean. This ſpecies inhabits alſo the Orkney iſles, 
where it makes its neſt in holes on the earth near the 
ſhelves of the rocks and headlands : it is called there 
the hre; and is much valued, both on account of its 
being a food, and for its feathers. The inhabitants 
take and ſalt them in Auguſt for winter proviſions, 
when they boil them with cabbage. They alſo take 
the old ones in March ; but they are then poor, and 
not ſo well taſted as the young: they appear firſt in 
thoſe iflands in February. 

3. The pelagica, or ſtormy petrel, is about the bulk 
of the houſe-ſwallow: the length ſix inches; the ex- 
tent of wings, 13. The whole bird is black, ex- 
cept the coverts of the tail and vent-feathers, which 
are white: the bill is hooked at the end: the noſtrils 
5 war: the legs ſlender, and long. It has the ſame 
culty of ſpouting oil from its bill as the other ſpe- 
des: and Mr Brunnich tells us, that the inhabitants 

of the Ferroe iſles make this bird ſerve the purpoſes of 
2 by drawing a wick through the mouth and 
1 being lighted, the flame is ſed by the fat 


1 2 body. Except in breeding · time, it is al- 
2 | 


Vor. 
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dafi. pure oil; which they do, by way of defence, into the 


ſummons; which is a warning to appear in court at the 
return of 
navigators, we have reaſon to imagine, that, like the 


„ 


ways at ſea; and is ſeen all over the vaſt Atlantic Proceſs. 
ocean, at the greateſt diſtance from land; often follow. — 


lowing the veſſels in great flocks, to pick up any thing 
that falls from on board: for trial ſake, chopped ſtraw 
has been flung over, which they would ftand on with 
expanded wings; but were never obſerved to ſettle on 
or Jwim in the water: it preſages bad weather, and 
cautions the ſeamen of the approach of a tempeſt, by 
collecting under the ſtern of the ſhips: it braves the 
utmoſt fury of the ſtorm, ſometimes ſkimming with in- 
credible velocity along the hollows of the waves, ſome- 


times on the ſummits: Cluſius makes it the Camilla of 
the ſea. 


Vel mare per medium flufin ſuſpenſa tumenti 


Ferret iter, celeres nec fingeret equore plantas. Vins. 
She ſwept the ſeas; and as ſhe ſkim'd along, 
Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. DRYDEN. 


Theſe birds are the cyyſelli of Pliny, which he places 
among the apodes of Ariſtotle; not becauſe they want- 
ed feet, but were Kexoroiz, or had bad or uſcleſs ones; 
an attribute he gives to theſe ſpecies, on a ſuppoſition 
that they were almoſt always on the wing. In Auguſt 
1772, Mr Pennant found them on the rocks called 
Macdonald' Table, off the north end of the iſle of Skie; 
ſo conjectures they breed there. They lurked under the 
looſe ſtones, but betrayed themſelves by their twitter- 
ing noiſe, ” | | 

PROCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings in any 
cauſe, real or perſona], civil or criminal, from the ori- 
gina] writ to the end thereof. 

In a more limited ſenſe, proceſs denotes that by 
which a man is called firſt into any temporal court. 

It is the next ſtep for carrying on the ſuit, after 
ſuing out the original writ. See Sur and WRIr. 

It is the method taken by the law to compel a com- 
pliance with the original writ, of which the primary 
ſtep is by giving the party notice to obey it. This 
notice is given upon all rea] præcipes; and alſo upon all 
perſonal writs for injuries not againſt the peace, by 


he original writ, given to the defendant by 
two of the ſheriff's meſſengers called ſummoners, either 
in perſon, or left at his houſe or land: in like manner 
as in the civil law the firſt proceſs is by perſona] cita- 
tion, in jus vocando. This warning on the land is gi- 
ven, in real actions, by erecting a white ſtick or wand 
on the defendant's grounds, (which ſtick or wand 
among the northern nations is called the baculus nun- 
ciatorius), and by ſtatute 31 Eliz. c. 3. the notice muſt 
alſo be proclaimed on ſome Sunday before the door of 


Black/t. 


Comment. 


the pariſh-church. 


If the defendant diſobeys this verbal monition, the 
next proceſs is by writ of attachment, or pone; fo called 
from the words of the writ, pone per vadium et ſalvos 


plegios, „put by gage and ſafe pledges A. B. the de- 
fendant, &c.” This is a writ not iſſuing out of chan- 


cery, but out of the court of common-pleas, being 


grounded on the non-appearance of the defendant at 
the return of the original writ; and thereby the ſheriſf 
is commanded to attach him, by taking gage, that is, 
certain of his goods, which he ſhall forfeit if he doth 
not appear; or by making him find /af+ pledges or ſure- 
ties, which ſhall be amerced in caſe of his non-appear- 
ance, This is alſo the firſt and immediate proceſs, 
without any previous ſummons, upon actions of treſ- 


36 M | paſs 
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ceit and conſpiracy; where the violence of the wrong 
requires a more ſpeedy remedy, and therefore the ori- 
ginal writ commands the defendant to be at once at- 
tached, without any precedent warning. 

If, after attachment, the defendant negleQs to ap- 
pear, he not only forfeits this ſecurity, but 18 moreover 
to be farther compelled by writ of d;/tringas, or diſtreſs 
infinite; which is a ſubſequent proceſs iſſuing from the 
court of common-pleas, commanding the ſheriff to di- 
ſtrain the detendant from time to time, and continually 
afterwards, by taking his goods and the profits of his 
lands, which are called ust, and which he forfeits to 


the king if he doth not appear. But the iſſues may be 


fold, if the court ſhall ſo direct, in order to defray the 
reaſonable coſts of the plaintiff. In like manner by 
the civil law, if the defendant abſconds, ſo that the ei- 
tation is of no effect, mittitur adverſarius in poſſeſſionem 
bonorum ejur. : 

And here, by the common as well as the civil law, 
the proceſs ended in caſe of injuries without force: the 
defendant, if he had any ſubſtance, being gradually 
ſtripped of it all by repeated diſtreſſes, till he render- 
ed obedience to the king's writ; and, if he had no ſub- 
ſtance, the Jaw held him incapable of making ſatisfac- 
tion, and therefore looked upon all farther proceſs as 
nugatory. And befides, upon feodal principles, the 
perſon of a feudatory was not liable to be attached for 
injuries merely civil, leſt thereby his lord ſhould be de- 
prived of his perſonal ſervices. But, in caſes of injury 
accompanied with force, the law, to puniſh the breach 
of the peace and prevent its diſturbance for the future, 
provided alſo a proceſs againſt the defendant's perſon, 
in cafe he neglected to appear upon the former proceſs 
of attachment, or had no ſubſtance whereby to be at- 
iached; ſubjecting bis body to impriſonment by the 
writ of capias ad reſpondendum But this immunity of 
the defendant's perſon, in caſe of peaceable though 
fraudulent injuries, producing great contempt of the 
law in indigent wrongdoers, a capias was alſo allowed, 
to arreſt the perſon in actions of account, though no 
breach of the peace be ſuggeſted, by the flatutes of 
Marlbridge, 52 Hen. III. c. 23. and Weſtm. 2. 
13 Ed. I. c. 11. in actions of debt and detinue, by 
ftatute 25 Edw. III. c. 17. and in all actions on the 
caſe, by ſtatute 19 Hen. VII. c. 9. Before which laſt 
ſtatute a practice had been introduced of commencing 
the ſuit by bringing an original writ of treſpaſs guare 
clauſum fregit, by breaking the plaintiff's cloſe, vi et 
armis; which by the old common law ſubjected the 
defendent's perſon to be arreſted by writ of capias: and 
then afterwards, by connivance of the court, the plain- 
tiff wiplit proceed to proſecute for any other leſs for- 
eible injury. This practice (through cuftom rather 
than ncectHity, and for ſaving ſome trouble and expence, 
in ſuing out a ſpecial original adapted to the particu- 
lar injury) {till continues in almoſt all caſes, except in 
actions of debt; though now, by virtue of the ſtatutes 
above cited and others, a capias might be had upon 
almoſt every {p.cics of complaint. 

If therefore the defendant, being ſummoned or at- 
tached, makes default, and neglects to appear; or if 
the ſheriil returns a 7:7þ77, or that the defendant hath 

nothing whereby te may be ſummoned, attached, or 
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Proceſs. paſs vi et armir, or for other injuries, which, though 
not forcible, are yet treſpaſſes againſt the peace, as de- 


F 
diſtrained, the capiat now uſually iſſues: 
commanding the ſheriff to take the body 
dant, if he may be found in his bailiwick or county 
and him ſafely to keep, ſo that he may have bin 
in court on the day of the return, to anſwer to the 
plaintiff of a plea of debt, or treſpaſs, &c. as the caſe 
may be. This writ, and all others ſubſequent to the 
original writ, not iſſuing out of chancery, but from the 
court into which the original was returnable, and he. 
ing grounded on what has paſſed in that court in con. 
ſequence of the ſheriff's return, are called judicial, not 
original, writs; they iſſue under the private ſeal of that 
court, and not under the great ſea] of England; and 
are teſt'd, not in the king's name, but in that of the 
chief juſtice only. And theſe ſeveral writs being 
grounded on the ſheriff's return, muſt reſpectively bear 
date the ſame day on which the writ immediately pre- 


ceding was returnable. 


This is the regular and orderly method of proceſs. 
But it is now uſual in practice, to ſue out the capiar 
in the firſt inftance, upon a ſuppoſed return of the 
ſheriff; eſpecially if it be ſuſpected that the defendant, 
upon notice of the action, will abſcond; and afterwards 
a fictitious original is drawn up, with a proper return 
thereupon, in order to give the proceedings a colour 
of regularity. When this capias 18 delivered to the 
ſheriff, be by his under-ſheriff grants a warrant to his 
inferior officers or bailiffs to execute it on the defen- 
dant. And, if the ſheriff of Oxfordſhire (in which 
county the injury is ſuppoſed to be committed and the 
action is laid) cannot find the defendant in his juriſ- 
diction, he returns that he is not found, un eff inven- 
tus, in his bailiwick: whereupon another writ iſſues, 
called a feſfatum capias, directed to the ſheriff of the 
county where the defendant is ſuppoſed to reſide; as 
of Berkſhire, reciting the former writ, and that it is 
teſtified, Tatum et, that the defendant lurks or wan- 


ders in his bailiwick, where he is commanded to take 


him, as in the former capias, But here alſo, when 
the action is brought in one county and the defendant 
lives in another, it is uſual], for ſaving trouble, time, and 
expence, to make out a tm capias at the firlt ; ſup- 
poſing not only an original, but alſo a former capias, 


to have been granted; which in fact never was. And 


this fi ion, being beneficial to all parties, is readily 
acquieſced in, and is now become the ſettled practice; 
being one among many inſtances to illuſtrate that max- 
im of law, that in fictione jurts conſiſtit aquitar. 
But where a defendant abſconds, and the plaintiff 
would proceed to an outlawry againſt him, an ert 
ginal writ muſt then be ſued out regularly, and after 
that a capias. And if the ſheriff cannot find the de- 
fendant upon the firſt writ of cabias, and returns 2 
non eft inventus, there iſſues out an alias writs and 
after that a pluries, to the ſame effect as the former: 
only after theſe words © we command you,“ this 
clauſe is inſerted, „as we have formerly,” or, © 4 
we have often, commanded you;””—* jicut alius, or, 
« ſſcut pluries, præcepimus. And if a non oft inven 
tus is returned upon all of them, then a writ of eg 
or exigi facias may be ſued out, which requires the 
ſheriff to cauſe the defendant to be proclaimed, le- 
quired, or exacted, in five county-courts ſucceſſively 
to render himſelf; and if he does, then to take bim, 


as in a capiasse but if he does not appear; and Lake 


being a Writ Proceß, 
of the defen. 


1 


coroners of the county. Allo by ſtatute 6 Hen. VIII. 
c. 4. and 31 Eliz. c. 3. whether the defendant dwells 
within the ſame or another county than that wherein 
the exigent is ſued out, a wil of proclamation ſhall 
iſſue out at the ſame time with the exigent, command- 


ing the ſheriff of the county, wherein the defendant: 


dwells, to make three proclamations thereof in places 
the moſt notorious, and moſt likely to come to his 
knowledge, a month before the outlawry ſhall take 
place. Such outlawry is putting a man out of the 
protection of the law, ſo that he is incapable to bring 
an actidn for redreſs of injuries; and it is alſo attended 
with a forfeiture of all one's goods and chattels to the 
king. And therefore, till ſome time after the con- 
queſt, no man could be outlawed bnt for felony : 
but in Bracton's time, and ſomewhat earlier, proceſs 
of outlawry was ordained to lie in all actions for 
treſpaſſes vi ef arms. 
fatutes-(the ſame which allow the-writ of capias before- 
mentioned) proceſs of outlawry doth lie in divers actions 
that are merely civil; providing they be commenced 
by original and not by bill, If after outlawry the 
defendant appears publicly, he may be arreſted by a 
writ of capias utlagatum, and committed till the out- 
Jawry be reverſed. Which reverſal may be had by 
the defendant's appearing perſonally in court (and in 
the king's bench without any perſonal appearance, fo 
that he appears by attorney, according to ſtatute 4 & 5 
W. & M. c. 18.) and any plaufible cauſe, however 


light, will in general be ſufficient to reverſe it, it be- 


ing confidered only as a proceſs to compel an appear- 
ance, But then the defendant mult pay full coſts, 
and put the plaintiff in the ſame condition as if he had 


appeared before the writ of exigi facias was awarded. 


Such is the firſt proceſs in the court of common 
pleas. In the king's bench they may alſo (and fre- 
quently do) proceed in certain cauſes, particularly in 
actions of ejectment and treſpaſs, by original writ, with 
attachment and capias thereon z returnable, not at 
Weſtminſter, where the common pleas are now fixed 
in conſequence of nagna carta, but ubicunque fuerimus 
in Anglia, whereſoever the king ſhall then be in Eng- 
land; the king's bench being removeable into any 
part of England at the pleaſure and diſcretion of the 
crown. But the more uſual method of proceeding 
therein is without any original, but by a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of proceſs intitled a 5, Middleſex; and there- 


fore ſo intitled, becauſe the court now fits in that 


county; for if it ſat in Kent, it would then be a 
bill of Kent. For though, as the juſtices of this 
court have, by its fundamental conſtitution, power to 
determine all offences and treſpaſſes, by the common 
wand cuſtom of the realm, it needed no original 
writ from the crown to give it cognizance of any miſ- 
demeſnor in the county wherein it reſides; yet as, by 
iscourt*scoming into any county, it immediately ſuper- 
leded the ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice by the 
general commiſſions of eyre and of oyer and terminer, 
* proceis of its own became neceſſary, within the 
county where it ſat, to bring in ſuch perſons as were 
ned of committing any forcible injury. The bill 
0 Middleſex (which was formerly always founded 
: « plaint of treſpaſs guare clauſum fregit, entered 
1 the records of the court) is a kind of capiar, dis 
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oceſs. raed quinto exactus, he ſhall then be outlawed by the 


And fince, by a variety of 
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rected to the ſheriff of that county, and commanding Proceſs- 


him to take the defendant, and have him before our 
lord the king at Weſtminſter on a day prefixed, to 
anſwer to the plaintiff of a plea of treſpaſs. For this 
accuſation of treſpaſs it is that gives the court of 
king's bench juriſdiction in other civil cauſes, as was 
elſewhere oblerved ; ſince, when once the defendant is 
taken into cuſtody of the marſhal, or priſon keeper of 
this court, for the ſuppoſed treſpaſs, he, being then a 
priſoner of this court, may here be proſecuted tor any 
other ſpecies of injury. Yet, in order to found this 
juriſdiction, it is not neceſſary that the defendant be 
actually the marſhal's priſoner; for, as ſoon as he ap- 
pears, or puts in bail, to the proceſs, he is deemed 
by ſo doing to be in ſuch cuſtody of the marſhal, as 
will give the court a juriſdiction to proceed. And, 
upon theſe accounts, in the bill or proceſs, a complaint 
of treſpaſs is always ſuggeſted, whatever elſe may be 
the real cauſe of action. This bill of Middleſex 
muſt be ſerved on the defendant by the ſheriff, if he 
finds him in that county: but if he. returns, 20 eſt 
inventus, then there 1fſues out a writ of /a7izat, to the 
ſheriff of another county, as Berks ; which is ſimilar 
to the feſtatum capias in the common pleas, and re- 
cites the bill of Middleſex and the proceedings thereon, 


and that it is teſtified that the defendant Jatitat et 


diſcurrit, lurks and wanders about in Berks; and 
therefore commands the ſheriff to take him, and have. 
his body in court on the day of the return. But as 
in the common pleas the te/tatum capias may be ſued 
out upon only a ſuppoſed, and not an actual, pre- 
ceding capias ; fo in the king's bench a latitat is 
uſually ſued out. upon only a ſuppoſed, and not an 
actual, bill of Middleſex. So that, in fact, a latitat 
may be called the firſt proceſs in the court of king's 
bench, as the feſatum capias is in the common pleas. 
Vet, as in the common pleas, if the defendant lives in 
the county wherein the action is laid, a common 


capias ſuffices; ſo in the king's bench likewiſe, if he 


lives in Middleſex, the proceſs muſt ſtill be by bill of 
Middleſex only. | „ 

In the exchequer the firſt proceſs is by write of 25 
zuinut, in order to give the court a juriſdiction over 
pleas between party and party. In which writ the 
plaintiff is alleged to be the king's farmer or debtor, 
and that the defendant hath done him the injury com- 
plained of, quo minus ſufficicns exiſtit, by which he is 
the leſs able to pay the king's his rent or debt. 
And upon this the defendent may be arreſted as upon 
a capias from the common pleas. 

Thus differently do the three courts ſet out at firſt, 
in the commencement of a ſuit, in order to entitle the 
two courts of king's bench and exchequer to hold plea 
in ſubjects cauſes, which by the original conſtitution of 
Weltminſter-hall they were not empowered to do. 
Afterwards, when the cauſe is once drawn into the 
reſpective courts, the method of purſuing it is pretty 


much the ſame in all of them. 


If the ſheriff had found the defendant upon any of 
the former writs, the capias latitat, &c. he was an- 
ciently obliged to take him into cultody, in order to 
produce him in court upon the return, however ſmall 
and minute the cauſe of action might be. For, not 
having obeyed the original ſummons, he had ſhown a 
contempt of the court, and was no longer to be truſted 
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the capias became in fact the firſt proceſs, it was 
thought hard to impriſon a man for a contempt which 
was only ſuppoſed: and therefore, in common caſes by 
the gradual indulgence of the courts (at length autho- 
riſed by ſtatute 12 Geo. I. c. 29. which was amend- 
ed by ſtatute 5 Geo. II. c. 27. and made perpetual 
by ſtatute 21 Geo. II. c. 3.) the ſheriff or his officer 
can now only perſonally ſerve the defendant with the 
copy of the writ or proceſs, and with notice in wri- 
ting to appear by his attorney in court to defend this 
action; which in effect reduces it to a mere ſummons. 
And if the defendant thinks proper to appear upon 
this notice, his appearance 1s recorded, and he puts in 
ſureties for his future attendance and obedience ;z which 
ſureties are called common bail, being the ſame two 
imaginary perſons that were pledges for the plaintiff *s 
| proſecution, John Doe and Richard Roe. Or, if the 
defendant does not appear upon the return of the writ, 
or within four (or in ſome caſes eight) days after, the 
Plaintiff may enter an appearance for him, as if he had 
really appeared ; and may file common bail in the de- 
fendant's name, and proceed thereupon as if the de- 
fendant had done it himſelf. 
But if the plaintiff will make affidavit, or aſſert up- 
on oath, that the cauſe of action amounts to ten 
pounds or upwards, then in order to arreſt the defen- 
dant, and make him put in ſubſtantial ſureties for his 
appearance, called ſpecial bail, it is required by ſtatute 
13 Car. II. ſtat. 2. c. 2. that the true cauſe of ac- 
tion ſhould be expreſſed in the body of the writ or 


proceſs : elſe no ſecurity can be taken in a greater 


ſum than L. 40. This ſtatute (without any ſuch in- 
tention in the makers) had like to have ouſted the 
king's bench of all its juriſdiction over civil injuries 
without force : for, as the bill of Middleſex was framed 
only for actions of treſpaſs, a defendant could not be 
arreſted and held to bail thereupon for breaches of ei- 
vil contracts. But to remedy this inconvenience, the 
officers of the king's bench deviſed a method of add- 
ing what is called a clauſe of ac etiam to the uſual 
complaint of treſpaſs; the bill of Middleſex command- 
| Ing the defendant to be brought in to anſwer the plain- 


tiff of a plea of treſpaſs, and alſo to a bill of debt: the 


complaint of treſpaſs giving cognizance to the court, 
and that of debt authoriſing the arreſt. In imitation of 
which, lord chief juſtice North, a few years afterwards, 
in order to ſave the ſuitors of his court the trouble and 
expence of ſuing out ſpecial originals, directed, that 
in the common pleas, beſides the uſual complaint of 
breaking the plaintiff's cloſe, a clauſe of ac etiam might 
be alſo added to the writ of capzas, containing the true 
cauſe of action; as, “ that the ſaid Charles the de- 
fendant may anſwer to the plaintiff of a plea of treſ- 
paſs in breaking his cloſe: and alſo, ac etiam, may 
anſwer him, according to the cuſtom of the court, in 
a certain plea of treſpaſs upon the caſe, upon promiſes, 
to the value of twenty pounds, &c.” The ſum ſworn 
to by the plaintiff is marked upon the back of the 
writ; and the. ſheriff, or his officer the bailiff, is 
then obliged actually to arreſt or take into cuſtody 
the body of the defendant, and, having ſo done, to re- 
turn the writ with a cepz corpus en dorſed thereon, See 
ARREST. 


When the defendant is regularly arreſted, he muſk 
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Proceſs. at large. But when the ſummons fell into diſuſe, and 


upon againſt the ſheriff*s bail. 


1 
either go to priſon, for ſafe cuſtody ; or 
bail to the ſheriff. For, the intent of the arreſt bein 
only to compel an appearance in court at the return of 
the writ, that purpoſe is equally anſwered, whether 
the ſheriff detains his perſon, or takes ſufficient ſecy. 
rity for his appearance, called baz/, (from the French 
word bailler, to deliver), becauſe the defendant js 
bailed, or delivered, to his ſureties, upon their givin 
ſecurity for his appearance; and is ſuppoſed to conti. 
nue in their friendly cuſtody inſtead of going to gaol. 
See Bait. The method of putting in bail to the ſhe. 
riff is by entering into a bond or obligation, with one 
or more ſureties, (not fictitious perſons, as in The for. 
mer caſe of common bail, but real, ſubſtantial, reſpon. 
ſible bondſmen), to inſure the defendant's appearance 
at the return of the writ ; which obligation is called 
the baz/-bond. The ſheriff, if he pleaſes, may let the 


defendant go without any ſureties ; but that is at his 


own peril: for, after once taking him, the ſheriff is 
bound to keep him ſafely, ſo as to be forthcoming in 
court; otherwiſe an action lies againſt him for an 
eſcape. But, on the other hand, he is obliged, by ſta- 
tute 23 Hen. VI. c. 10. to take (if it be tendered) a 
ſufficient bail-bond : and, by ſtatute 12 Geo. I. c. 29. 


the ſheriff ſhall take bail for no other ſum than ſuch as 


1s ſworn to by the plaintiff, and endorſed on the back 
of the writ. 

Upon the return of the writ, or within four days af. 
ter, the defendant muſt appear according to the exi- 


genecy of the writ. This appearance is effected by put- 


ting in and juſtifying bail 70 the action; which is com- 
monly called putting in bail above. If this be not done, 
and the bail that were taken by the ſheriff be/owv are 
are reſponſible perſons, the plaintiff may take an al- 
ſignment from the ſheriff of the bail-bond (under the 
ſtatute 4 & 5 Ann: c. 16.) and bring an action there- 
But if the bail ſo ac- 
cepted by the ſheriff, be inſolvent perſons, the plain- 


tiff may proceed againſt the ſheriff himſelf, by calling 


upon him, firſt to return the writ (if not already done), 
and afterwards to bring in the body of the defendant. 
And if the ſheriff does not then cauſe ſufficient bail 
to be put in above, he will himſelf be reſponfible tothe 
plaintiff, IN 
The bail above, or bail to the action, muſt be put in 
either in open court, or before one of the judges there- 
of; or elle, in the country, before a commiſſioner 
appointed for that purpoſe by virtue of the ſtatute 
4 W. & M. c. 4. which muſt be tranſmitted to the 
court. Theſe bail, who muſt at leaſt be two in num- 
ber, muſt enter into a recogniſance in court, or betore 
the judge or commiſſioner, whereby they do jointly 
and ſeverally undertake, that if the defendant be con- 
demned in the action, he ſhall pay the colts and con. 
demnation, or render himſelf a priſoner, or that they 
will pay it for him: which recogniſance is tranſmitted 
to the court in a flip of parchment, intitled 2 baile 
piece. And, if required, the bail mult 5% them- 
ſelves in court, or before the commiſſioner in the coun- 
try, by ſwearing themſelves houſekeepers, and each 
of them to be worth double the ſum for which they 
are bail, after payment of all their debts. This 20, 
ſwers in ſome meaſure to the /zipulatio or ſaliſdatio o 
the Roman laws, which is mutually given by each ll 


tigant party to the other ; by che plaintiff, that he wil 


pro- 


put in ſpecia! Prog 
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bel. projecute his ſuit, and pay the coſts if he loſes his 

cauſe ; in like manner as our law ſtill requires nomi- 
nal pledges of proſecution from the plaintiff : by the 
defendant, that he ſhall continue in court, and abide 
the ſentence of the judge, much like our ſpecial bail; 
but with this difference, that the dejuſſores were there 
abſolutely bound /udicatum ſolvere, to ſee the coſts and 
condemnation paid at all events : whereas our ſpecial 
hail may be diſcharged, by ſurrendering the defendant 
into cuſtody within the time allowed by law; for 
which poo ary Foy at all times entitled to a war- 
rant toa re en Im. f : 

Special bail is required (as of courſe) only upon ac- 
tions of debt, or actions on the caſe in trover, or for 
money due, where the plaintiff can ſwear that the 
cauſe of action amounts to ten pounds: but in actions 
where the damages are precarious, being to be aſſeſſed 
ad libitum by a jury, as in actions for words, ejeQ- 
ment, or treſpaſs, it is very ſeldom poſſible for a plain- 
tif to ſwear to the amount of his cauſe of action; and 
therefore no ſpecial bail 1s taken thereon, unleſs by a 
judge's order, or the eee directions of the 
court, in ſome peculiar ſpecies of injuries, as in caſes 
of mayhem or atrocious battery; or upon ſuch ſpecial 
circumſtances as make it abſolutely neceſſary that the 
defendant ſhould be kept within the reach of juſtice, 
Alſo in actions againſt heirs, executors, and admini- 
| ftrators, for debts of the deceaſed, ſpecial bail is not 

demandable ; for the action is not ſo properly againſt 
them in perſon, as zgainſt the effects of the deceaſed 
in their poſſeſſion. But ſpectal bail is required even 
of them, in actions for a devaſtavit, or waſting the 
goods of the deceaſed ; that wrong being of their own 
committing. 

Thus much for proceſs ; which is only meant to 
bring the defendant into court, in order to conteſt the 
ſuit, and abide the determination of the law. When 
he appears either in perſon as a priſoner, or out upon 
wo Fan follow the pleadings between the parties. 

ee PLEADINGS. ? 

ProCtss upon an Indidment. See ProsECUTION. 
The proper proceſs on an indictment for any petty 
miſdemeſnor, or on a penal ſtatute, is a writ of venire 
facias, which is in the nature of a ſummons to cauſe 
the party to appear. And if by the return to ſuch 
venire it appears, that the party hath lands in the 
county whereby he may be diſtreined, then a di/ftreſs 
nfnite ſhall be iſſued from time to time till he appears. 
But if the ſheriff returns, that he hath no lands in his 
bailiwick, then (upon his non-appearance) a writ of 

. Captas ſhall iſſue, which commands the ſheriff to take 
his body, and have him at the next aſſiſes; and if he 

cannot be taken upon the firſt capiar, a ſecond and a 

third ſhall iſſue, called an alias, and a pluries capiar. 

ot, on inditments for treaſon or felony, a capias is 
the firſt proceſs ; and, for treaſon or e only 
one ſhall be allowed to iſſue, or two in the caſe of other 
ſelonies, by ſtatute 25 Edw. III. c. 14. though the 
lage is to iſſue only one in any felony ; the proviſions 

E ſtatute being in moſt caſes found impracticable. 

nd ſo, in the caſe of miſdemeſnors, it 1s now the 
ual practice for any judge of the court of king's 
un. upon certificate of an indictment Male be 
1 roy a writ of capias immediately, in order to bring 

© defendant, But if he abſconds, and it is thought 
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proper to purſue him to an outlawry, then a preater 
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exact neſs is neceſſary. For, in ſuch caſe, after the 
ſeveral writs have iſſued in a regular number, accord- 
ing to the nature of the reſpective crimes, without any 
effect, the offender ſhall be put in the exigent in or- 
der to his outlawry : that is, he ſhall be exacted, pro- 
claimed, or required, to ſurrender, at five county- 
courts; and if he be returned quinto exadus, and does 
not appear at the fifth exaction or requiſition, then he 
is adjudged to be out/awed, or put out of the protec- 
tion of the law; ſo that he is incapable of taking the 
benefit of it in any reſpeR, either by bringing actions 
or otherwiſe. 


The puniſhment, for outlawries upon indidtments 


for miſdemeſnors, is the ſame as for outlawries upon 
civil actions; viz. forfeiture of goods and chattel:, 
But an outlawry in treaſon or felony, amounts to a 
conviction and attainder of the offence charged in the 
indictment, as much as if the offender had been found 
guilty by his country. 


outlawed felon was ſaid to have caput lupinum, and 
might be knocked on the head like a wolf, by any one 
that ſhould meet him ; becauſe, having renounced all 
law, he was to be dealt with as in a ſtate of nature, 
when every one that ſhould find him might ſlay him: 
yet now, to avoid ſuch inhumanity, it is holden that 
no man is entitled to kill him wantonly or wilfully ; 
but in ſo doing is guilty of murder, unleſs it happens 
in the endeavour to apprehend him. For any perſon 
may arreſt an outlaw on a criminal proſecution, either 


of his own head, or by writ or warrant of capias ut- 


lagatum, in order to bring him to execution. But 
ſuch outlawry may be frequently reverſed by writ of 
error; the proceedings therein being (as it is fit they 


ſhould be) exceedingly nice and cireumſtantial; and it 


any fingle minute point be omitted or miſconducted, 
the whole outlawry is illegal, and may be rever- 
ſed : upon which reverſal the party accuſed 1s admit- 
ted to plead to, and defend himſelf againſt, the indiQ- 
ment. 

Thus much for proceſs to bring in the offender at- 
ter indictment found; during which ſtage of the pro- 
ſecution it is that writs of certiorari facias are uſually 
had, though they may be had at any time before trial, 
to certify and remove the indictment, with all the pro- 
ceedings theron, from any inferior court of criminal 
juriſdiction into the court of king's bench; which is 
the ſovereign ordinary court of juſtice in cauſes crimi- 
nal. And this is frequently done for one of theſe four 
purpoſes ; either, 1. To conſider and determine the 
validity of appeals or indictments and the proceedings 
thereon ; and to quaſh or confirm them as there 1s 
cauſe : or, 2. Where it is ſurmiſed that a partial or 
inſufficient trial will probably be had in the court be- 
low, the inditment is removed, in order to have the 
priſoner or defendant tried at the bar of the court of 
king's bench, or before the juſtices of x77 prius : or, 
3. It is ſo removed, in order to plead the king's par- 
don there: or, 4. To iſſue proceſs of outlawry againſt 
the offender, in thoſe counties or places where the 


proceſs of the inferior judges will not reach him. Such 


writ of certiorari, when ifſued and delivered to the 
igferior court for removing any record or other pro- 


ceed- 


His life is, however, ſtill un- 
der the protection of the law, as hath elſewhere been 
obſerved ; (ſee HomicipE:) that though anciently an 


Proceſs, 
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ceeding, as well upon indictment as otherwiſe, ſuper- 
ſedes the juriſdiction of ſuch inferior court, and makes 
all ſubſequent proceedings therein entirely erroneous 
and illegal ; unleſs the court of king's bench remands 
the record to the court below; to be there tried and 
determined. A. certiorari may be granted at the in- 
ſtance of either the proſecutor or the defendant : the 


former as a matter of right, the latter as a matter of 


diſcretion ; and therefore it is ſeldom granted to re- 
move indictments from the juſtices of goal-delivery, or 
after iſſue joined, or confeſſion of the fact in any of the 
courts below. | | 

At this ſtage of proſecution alſo it is, that indict- 
ments found by the grand jury againſt a peer, muſt, in 
conſequence of a writ of certiorari, be certified and 
tranſmitted into the court of parliament, or into that 
of the lord high ſteward of Great Britain; and that, 
in places of excluſive juriſdiction, as the two univerſi- 
ties, indictments muſt be delivered (upon challenge 
and claim of cognizance) to the courts therein eſta- 


| bliſhed by charter, and confirmed by act of partia- 


| hoſt or ſacrament, &c. 


* See Pre- 
a0galive. 


ment, to be there reſpectively tried and determined. 
See PLEA. | 1 
Paockss, in chemiſtry, the whole courſe of an ex- 
periment or ſeries of operations, tending to produce 
ſomething new. | : 
Paockss, in anatomy, denotes any protuberance or 
eminence 1n a bone. | 
PROCESSION, a ceremony in the Romiſh church, 
conſiſting of a formal march of the clergy and people, 
putting up prayers, &c. and in this manner vifiting 
ſome church, &c. They have alſo proceſſions of the 
See Host. | 
PROCHEIN Aux, in law, the perſon next akin 
to a child in non-age, and who, in that reſpect, is al- 
lowed to act for him, and be his guardian, &c. if he 
hold land in ſoccage. | 
To ſue, an infant is not allowed to make an attor- 
ney ; but the court will admit his next friend as plain- 
tiff, or his guardian as defendant.” 2 5 
PROCLAMATION, a public notice given of any 
thing of which the king thinks proper to advertiſe his 
ſubjects. | | 
Proclamations are a branch of the king's preroga- 
tive *; ard have then a binding force, when (as Sir 
Edward Coke obſerves) they are grounded upon and 
enforce the laws of the realm. For, thongh the ma- 
king of laws is entirely the work of a diſtin& part, the 
legiſlative Eranch of the ſovereign power, yet the man- 
ner, time, and circumſtances of putting thoſe laws in 
execution, muſt frequently be left to the diſcretion of 
the executive magiſtrate. And therefore his conftitu- 
tions or edicts, concerning thoſe points which we call 
proclamations, are binding upon the ſubject, where they 
do not either contradict the old laws, or tend to eſta- 


bliſh new ones; but only enforce the execution of ſuch 


laws as are already in being, in ſuch manner as the 
king ſhall judge neceſſary. Thus the eſtabliſhed Jaw 
is, that the king may prohibit any of his ſubjects from 
leaving the realm: a proclamation therefore forbid- 


ding this in general for three weeks, by laying an em- 


bargo upon all ſhipping in time of war, will be equal- 
ly binding as an act of parliament, becauſe founded 
vpon a prior law. But a proclamation to lay an em- 
bargo1n time of peace upon all veſſels laden with wheat, 
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either privately in their pretorium or palace, where 


1 
(though in the time of a public ſcarcity), 
trary » law, e e e to ſtatute 
c. 13. the adviſers of ſuch a proclamation, a Pr 
ſons acting under it, found 1. neceſſary No nar ne s 
fied by a ſpecial act of parliament, 7 Geo, III 54 
A proclamation for diſarming Papiſts is alſo 1 
being only in execution of what the legiſlature has 1 
ordained: but a proclamation for allowing arms to Pa 
piſts, or for diſarming any Proteſtant ſubjects, will a 
bind; becauſe the firtt would be to aſſume a diſpenſin 
power, the latter a legiſlative one; to the veſtin 00 
either of which in any fingle perſon the laws of 5 . 
land are abſolutely ſtrangers. Indeed, by the ſtatute 
31 Hen. VIII. c. 8. it was enacted, that the king's 
proclamations ſhould have the force of acts of parlia. 
ment: a ſtatute, which was calculated to introduce the 
moſt deſpotic tyranny; and which muft have proved 
fatal to the liberties of this kingdom, had it not been 
Juckily repealed in the minority of his ſucceſſor, about 
five years after. a | 
PROCLUS, ſirnamed Diapocus, a Greek philo. 
ſopher and mathematician, was born in Lycia, and li. 
ved about the year 500. He was the diſciple of Sy. 
rianus, and had a great ſhare in the friendſhip of the 
emperor Anaſtaſius. It is ſaid, that when Vitalian laid 
ſiege to Conſtantinople, Proclus burnt his ſhips with 
large brazen ſpeculums. This philoſopher was a pa- 
gan, and wrote againſt the Chriſtian religion. There 
are ſtill extant his Commentaries on ſome of Plato's 
books, and other of his works written in Greek, 
PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to govern 
a province with conſular authority. | 
The proconſuls were appointed out of the body of 
the ſenate; and uſually as the year of any one's conſu- 
late expired, he was ſent proconſul into ſome province. 
'The proconſuls decided caſes of equity and juſtice, 


being con. Prodly 
22 Car. II. 


they received petitions, heard complaints, granted 
writs under their ſea], and the like; or elſe publicly, 
in the common hall, with the uſual formalities obſer- 
ved in the court of judicature at Rome. They had be- 
ſides, by virtue of their edicts, the power of ordering 
all things relating to the tribunes, taxes, contributions, 
and proviſions of corn and money, &c. Their office 
laſted only a year, See ConsUL. ; 

PROCOPIUS, a famous Greek hiſtorian, born in 
Cæſaria, acquired great reputation by his works in the | 
reign of Juſtinian, and was ſecretary to Beliſarius du- 
ring all the wars carried on by that general in Perſia, 
Africa,and Italy. He at length became ſenator, ob- 
tained the title of ;//u/trious, and was made pretor of 
Conſtantinople, | | | | 

PROCREATION, the begetting and bringing 
forth children. See GENERATION. . 

PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to manage ah. 
other perſon's cauſe in any court of the civil or ccclt- 
ſiaſtical law. | | | 

PROCURATION, an a& or inſtrument by which 
a perſon is empowered to treat, tranſact, receive, & | 
in another perſon's name. 

PROCURATOR, a perſon who has a charge com- 
mitted to him to act for another. 

PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, the fee, 
tum of two or more numbers, or lines, &c. into one 


another: thus 5X4=20 the product required. PRO- 


ne N en Wh is . 1 nn 


P R O 
PROFANATION, che aQing diſreſpectfully to 


ſacred things. 


files PROFANE, a tgrm uſed in oppoſition to holy ; 


and in general is applied to all perſons who have not 


" the ſacred character, and to things which do not be- 


long to the ſervice of religion. ; 
PROFESSION, among the Romaniſts, denotes the 
entering into A religious order, whereby a perſon of- 
ſers himſelf to God by a vow of inviolably obſerving 
obedience, chaſtity, and poverty. | 
PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who 
teaches or reads public lectures in ſome art or ſcience 
irom a chair for the purpoſe. | 
PROFILE, in architeQure, the draught of a build- 
ing, fortification, &c. wherein are expreſſed the ſeve- 
ral heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would 
appear were the building cut down perpedicularly 
from the roof to the foundation, Whence the profile 
is alſo called the /e&ion, ſometimes orthographical ſec- 
tien, and by Vitruvius allo ſciagraphy. 
Profile, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with ele- 
vation; and ſtands oppoſed to a plan or ichnography. 
| PRoOTILE is alſo uſed for the contour or out-line of 
a figure, building, member of architecture, or the like; 
as a baſe, a cornice, &c. Hence profiling is ſometimes 
uſed for deſigning, or deſcribing the member with rule, 
compaſs, &c. 
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ProF1LE, in ſculpture and painting.—A head, a 
portrait, &c. are ſaid to be in profile, when they are 
repreſented ſidewiſe, or in a ſide- view; as, when in a 
portrait there is but one ſide of the face, one eye, 
one cheek, &c. ſhown, and nothing of the other. — 
On almoſt all medals, the faces are repreſented in pro- 
le. | 
N PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, denotes a flux, or 
liquid evacuation of any thing. 83 
PROGNOSTIC, among phyſicians, ſignifies a judg- 


ment concerning the event of a diſeaſe, as whether it 


| ſhall end in life or death, be ſhort or long, mild or ma- 


lignant, &c. 


PROGRAMMA, anciently fignified a letter ſealed 


with the king's ſeal. 

Programma is alfo an univerſity term for a billet or 
advertiſement, poſted up or given into the hand, by 
way of invitation to an oration, &c. containing the ar- 
gument, or ſo much as is neceſlary for underſtanding 
thereof. | 

PROGRESSION, in general, denotes a regular 
advancing, or going forward, in the ſame courſe and 
manner. 


Profile 
| 


Pro greſſion 


PROGRESSION, in mathematics, is either arithmeti- 


is, where the terms do increaſe and decreaſe by equal 
differences and is called arithmetic progreſſion: 


a, a+d, a zd, a+3d, &c. increaſing | 
2 8 a—d, 4—24, ef &c. decreaſing by the difference 4. 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. increafing 3 
In numbers By 8, 6, 1 5 5 2 by the difference 2. 


Gemmetric Progreſſion, or Continued Geometric Proportion, is when the terms do increaſe or deereaſe by equal 


a, ar, arr, arrr, &e. increaſing 5 multiplication 
4: & from a continual by 7. 


ratios; thus, 


fy , wy = KC Gccreanag 
1 


diviſion 


2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, increaſing } from a continual „ © by 2. 


64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, decreaſing 
see the articles FLUxIONS, GEOMETRY, and SERIES. 


PROJECTILES, are ſuch bodies as, being put in 
a violent motion by any great force, are then calt off 
or let go from the place where they received their 
quantity of motion: as a ſtone thrown from a fling, 
an arrow from a bow, a bullet from a gun, &c. 

It is uſually taken for granted, by thoſe who treat 
of the motion of projectiles, that the force of gravity 
near the earth's ſurface is every where the ſame, and 
its in parallel directions; and that the effect of the 
ar's reſiſtanee upon very beavy bodies, ſuch as bombs 
and cannon- balls, is too ſmall to be taken into conſi- 
deration. | | | 

The famous Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhown, that the 
gravity of bodies which are above the ſuperficies of the 
farth, is reciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances 
"mM its centre; but the theorems concerning the de- 
cent of heavy bodies, demonſtrated by Galilzus, 

uygens, and others, are built upon this foundation, 
that the action of gravity is the fame at all diſtances: 
and the conſequences of this hypotheſis are found to 

Very nearly agreeable to experience. For it is od- 
20s chat the error ariſing from the ſuppoſition of 
Ciity's acting uniformly, and in parallel lines, muſt 


diviſton 


be exceeding ſmall; becauſe even the greateſt diſtance 
of a projectile above the ſurface of the earth, is incon- 


ſiderable in compariſon of the diſtance from the centre 


to which the gravitation tende. But then, on the other 
hand, it is very certain, that the reſiſtance of the air 
to very ſwift motions, 1s much greater than it has been 
commonly repreſented. Nevertheleſs, (in the application 
of this doctrine to gunnery), if the amplitude of the pro- 


jection, anſwering to one given elevation, be firſt found 
by experiment, (which we ſuppoſe), the amplitudes in 


all other caſes, where the elevations and velocities do 
not very much differ from the firft, may be determi- 
ned, to a ſufficient degree of exactneſs, from the fore- 
going hypotheſis: becauſe, in all ſuch caſes, the effects 
of the reſiſtance will be nearly as the amplitudes them- 
ſelves; and were they accurately fo, the proportions of 
the amplitudes, at different elevations, would then be 

the very ſame as in vacuo. | | 
Now, in order to form a clear idea of the ſubje& 
here propoſed, the path of every projectile is to be 
conſidered as depending on two different forces: that 
is to ſay, on the impellant force, whereby the motion- 
is firſt. begun, (and would be continued in a right line); 
| and 


cal or geometrical. Continued arithmetic proportion 
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during the whole time of its flight, is continually ur- 
ged downwards, and made to deviate more and more 
from its firſt direction. As whatever relates to the 
track and flight of a projectile or ball ( ane the 
reſiſtance of the air) is to be determined from the ac- 
tion of theſe two forces, it will be proper, before we 
proceed to conſider their joint effect, to premiſe ſome- 
thing concerning the nature of the motion produced 
by each, when ſuppoſed to act alone, independent of 
the other; to which end we have premiſed the two fol- 
lowing lemmata. 9 
Lem. I. Every body, after the impreſſed force 
whereby it is put in motion ceaſes to act, continues to 
move uniformly in a right line ; unleſs it be interrup- 
ted by ſome other force or impediment. 
This is a law of nature, and has its demonſtration 
from experience and matter of fact. 
Corollary. It follows from hence, that a ball, after 
leaving the mouth of the piece, would continue to 
move along the line of its firſt direction, and deſcribe 
ſpaces therein proportional to the times of their de- 
ſcription, were it not for the action of gravity, where- 
by the direction is changed, and the motion interrup- 
ted. 
Lem. II. The motion or velocity acquired by a 
ball, in freely deſcending from reſt, by the force of an 
uniform gravity, is as the time of the deſcent; and the 
ſpace fallen through, as the ſquare of that time. 
P A The firſt part of this lemma is ex- 
*T T*f* tremely obvious: for fince every mo- 
F- tion is proportional to the force where- 
by it is generated, that generated by 
& the force of an uniform gravity mutt 
| be as the time of the deſcent; becauſe 
5 the whole effort of fuch a force is pro- 
portional to the time of its action; that 
is, as the time of the deſcent. 
To demonſtrate that the diſtances de- 
1 ſcended are proportional to the ſquares 
of the times, let the time of falling 
through any propoſed diſtance AB, be 
repreſented by the right line PQ; 
which conceive to be divided into an 
indefinite number of very ſmall, equal 
particles, repreſented each by the ſym- 
bol -z; and let the diſtance deſcended 


| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
ll 


Q 


* cd; in the third de; and ſo on. 
Then the velocity acquired being always as the time 
. from the beginning of the deſcent, it will at the middle 
of the firſt of the ſaid particles be repreſented by 4 n 
at the middle of the ſecond, by 14; at the middle 
of the third, 24m, &c. which values conſtitute the 
ſeries = 2, 12, 2 > and &. 
VV 

But ſince the velocity, at the middle of any one of 
the ſaid particles of time, is an exact mean between 
the velocities of the two extremes thereof, the corre- 
ſponding particle of the diſtance AB may be there- 
fore confidered as deſcribed with that mean velocity : 
and ſo the ſpaces Ac, cd, de, ef, &c. being reſpec- 


vi 
ERS 


aircly equal to the abovementioned quantities —» 
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projectiles. and on the force of gravity, by which the projectile, 


body near the earth's ſurface (where the force of gra- 


in the firſt of them be Ac; in the ſecond 


© 
Ke. it follows, by the continual addition of Pj 


theſe, that the ſpaces Ac, Ad, Ae, AF; &c. fallen thre 


from the beginning, will be expreſſed by =, 4% gn 
( TE 
&c. which are evidently to one anothe; N 


gm 7M 
7 2 3 


16% 25m 


e 


2 
roportion, as 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. that is, a 
of the times, 8.2 D. Yo dans ws 
Corol. Seeing the velocity acquired in an 
(7) of the aforeſaid equal varices of time eu 
in the ſpace that would be deſeribed in one lingle par. 
ticle) is repreſented by (n) times , or n; it will 
therefore be as one particle of time is to 7 ſuch parti. 
cles, ſo is am, the ſaid diftance anſwering to the former 
time, to the diſtance, 2, correſponding to the latter 
with the ſame celerity acquired at the end of the ſaid 


7 particles, Whence it appears, that the ſpace — 
2 


(found above) through which the ball falls in any yi. 
ven time x, is juſt the half of that time (7*) which 
might be uniformly deſcribed with the laſt, or greatelt 
celerity in the ſame time. 

Schol. It is found by experiment, that any heavy 


vity may be conſidered as uniform) deſcends about 16 
feet from reſt, in the firſt ſecond of time. Therefore, 
as the diſtances fallen through are proved above to be 
in proportion as the ſquares of the time, it follows, 
that as the ſquare of one ſecond is to the ſquare of any 
given number of feconds, ſo is 16 feet to the number 
of feet a heavy body will freely deſcend in the ſaid 
number of ſeconds. Whence the number of feet de- 
ſcended in any given time will be found, by multiply- 
ing the ſquare of the number of ſeconds by 16. Thus 
the diftance deſcended in 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. ſeconds, will 
appear to be 64, 144, 256, 400 feet, &c. reſpectively. 
Moreover, from hence, the time of the deſcent through 
any given diſtance will be obtained, by dividing the 
ſaid diſtance in feet by 16, and extracting the ſquare 
root of the quotient; or, which comes to the ſame 
thing, by extracting the ſquare root of the whole di- 
ſtance, and then taking 2 of that root for the number 
of ſeconds required, Thus, if the diſtance be ſuppo- 
ſed 2640 feet; then, by either of the two ways, the 
time of the deſcent will come out 12.84, or 12.50 fe- 
conds. . b = 
It appears alſo (from the coro).) that the velocity 
per ſecond (in feet) at the end of the fall, will be de. 
termined by multiplying the number of ſeconds in the 
fall by 32. Thus it is found, that a ball, at the end ot 
10 ſeconds, has acquired a velocity of 320 feet fer le· 
cond. After the ſame manner, by having any two © 
the four following quantities, viz. the force, the times 
the velocity, and diftance, the other two may be 4 
termined; for let the ſpace freely deſcended by à bal, 
in the firſt ſecond of time (which is as the accelerating 
force) be denoted by F; alſo let I denote the —.— 
of ſeconds wherein any diſtance, D, is deſcended; 209 


let V be the velocity per ſecond, at the end of the 25 

ſcent: then will V=2FT=24/ FD=2DT=y/ = I 
| T LP 

2 DD=FTT=VV=TVF=D=V=VV. 
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All which equations are very eaſily deduced from 
the two original ones, D FTT, and V=2FT, already 
gemonſtrated; the former in the propoſition itſelf, and 
the latter in the corollary to it; by which it appears, 
hat the meaſure of the velocity at the end of the firſt 


(econd is 2F; whence the velocity (V) at the end of 


Plate 


(T) ſeconds mult conſequently be expreſſed by 2FXT 
_— | 
3 25 1. A projected body, whoſe line of diree- 
tion is parallel to the plane of the horizon, deſcribes by 
its fall a parabola. Tf the heavy body 18 thrown by any 
extrinſical force, as that of a gun or the like, from the 
point A, ( fig. 2.n® 1.) ſo that the direction of its projec- 
tion is the horizontal line AD; the path of this heavy 
body will be a ſemi-parabola, For if the air did not 
refit it, nor was it acted on by its gravity, the projectile 
would proceed with an equable motion, always in the 
ſame direction; and the times wherein the parts of 
ſpace AB, AC, AD, AE, were paſſed over, would be 
as the ſpaces AB, AC, AD, &ec. reſpeQively. Now 
if the force of gravity is ſuppoſed to take place, and 
to act in the ſame tenour as if the heavy body were 
not impelled by any extrinfical force, that body would 
conſtantly decline from the right-line AE; and the 
ſpoces of deſcent, or the deviations from the horizon- 
tal line AE, will be the ſame as if it had fallen per- 
pendieularly. Wherefore if the body falling perpen- 


dicularly by the force of its gravity, paſſed over the. 


ſpace AK in the time AB, deſcended through AL in 
the time AC, and through AM in the time AD; the 
ſpaces AK, AL, AM, will be as the ſquares of the 
timer, that is, as the ſquares of the right-lines AB, 
AC, AD, &c. or KF, LG, MH. But fince the im- 


petus in the direction parallel to the horizon always re- 


therefore 


mains the ſame, (for the force of gravity, that only 
ſolicits the body downwards, is not in the Jeaft con- 
trary to it), the body will be equally promoted for- 


wards in the direction parallel to the plane of the ho- 


rizon, as if there was no gravity at all, Wherefore, 
lince in the time AB, the body paſſes over a ſpace 


equal to AB; but being compelled by the force of 


gravity, it declines from the right-line AB through a 
ſpace equal to AK; and BF being equal and parallel 
to AK, at the end of the time AB, the body will be 
in F; ſo in the ſame manner, at the end of the time 
AE, the body will be in T, and the Path of the projec- 
tie will be in the curve AFGHI ; but becauſe the 
{quares of the right lines KF, LG, MH, NI, are pro- 
porttonable to the abſciſſes AK, AL, AM, AN. The 
curve AFGHI will be a ſemi-parabola. The path, 


:cretore, of a heavy body projected according to the 
rection AE, will be a ſemi- parabolical curve. 


d 


Therem 2. The curve line that is deſcribed by a 


heavy body projected obliquely and upwards, accord- 
7 to any direction, is a parabola. 
Let AF (ibid. ne 2.) be the direction of projec- 


tion, any ways inclined to the horizon, gravity be- 


ig ſuppoſed not to act, the moving body would always 


* its motion in the ſame right line, and would 
2 te the [paces AB, AC, AD, &c. proportional 
le times, But by the action of gravity it is com- 


piled continually to decline from the path AF, and to 
wove in a cory 


ie the heavy body falling perpendicularly in the time 


9, thr p . . 3 
"Bi 1 the ſpace AQ, and in the 22 AC; 
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through the ſpace AR, &c, The ſpaces AQ, AR, Projettiler,. 
AS, will be as the ſquares of the timesz or as the Prolecliou. 


e, which will be a parabola. Let us ſup- 


P.-E; 


ſquares of AB, AC, AD. It is manifeſt from what 


was demonſtrated in the laſt theorem, that if in the 


perpendicular BG, there is taken BMU=AQ, and the 


parallelogram be completed, the place of the heav 


body at the end of the time AB, will be M, and ſo of 
the reſt; and all the deviations BM, &c. from the 
right-line AF, ariſing from the times, will be equal to 


the ſpaces AQ, AR, AS, which are as the ſquares of 
the right-lines AB, AC, AD. Through A draw the 


horizontal right-line AP, meeting the path of the pro- 
jectile P. From P raiſe the perpendicular PE, meeting 
the line of direction in E; and by reaſon the triangles 
ABG, ACH, &c. are equiangular, the ſquares of the 


right-lines AB, AC, &c. will be proportionable to the 


ſquares of AG, AH, &c. ſo that the deviations BM, 


CN, &c. will be proportionable to the ſquares of the 


right lines AG, AH, &c. Let the line L be a third 
proportional to EP and AP; and it will be (by 17 El. 


6.) LxEP=APg. but APg. : AGgq.:: EP: BM::L- 
XEP: LXBM ; whence fince it is LXEP=AP{g. it 


will be LX BMA Gg. In like manner it will be Lx 
CN=A Hg. & c. But becauſe it is BG: AG:: (EP 
: AP :: by hypotheſis) AP: L; it will be LX BG 
AGXAP=AGXAG+AGXGP=AGg, FAGXGP. 
But it has been ſhown that it is LXBM=A Gg. where- 
fore it will be EXBG—LxBM=AGXGP, that is, 


LxMG=AGXGP. By the ſame way of reaſoning it 


will be LXNH=A HXHP, &c. Wherefore the rec- 
tangle under MG and L, will be equal to the ſquare 
of AG, which is the property of the parabola; and ſo 
the curve AMNOPK wherein the projectile is moved 
will be a parabola. 

Cor. 1. Hence the right line L is the latus rectum or 
parameter of the parabola, that belongs to its axis. 

Cor. 2. Let AH=HP, and it will be LX CN A Hg. 
=LXNH, whence it will be NH CN; and conſe- 
quently the right- line AF being the line of direction 
of the projectile, will be a tangent to the parabola. 

Cor. 3. If a heavy body is proje Sed downwards, in 
a direct ion oblique to the-horizon, the path of the pro- 
jectile will be a parabola. 

Theorem 3. The impetus of a projected body in dif- 

ferent parts of the parabola, are as the portions of the 


tangents intercepted betwixt two right - lines parallel to 


the axis; that is, the impetus of the body projected in 
the points A and B, (ibid. nꝰ 3.) to which AD and 
BE are tangents, will be as CD and EB, the portions 


of the tangents intercepted betwixt two right-lines, 


CB and DE, parallel to the axis. 


Theſe calculations. and demonſtrations, however, are 


all founded on a ſuppoſition that the projectiles move 
in an unreſiſting medium, or in one whoſe reſiſtance is 
but ſmall. Hence they anſwer with tolerable exact- 
neſs where the motions are not very quick; but in 
thoſe caſes where the projeQiles are moved with im- 
menſe velocity, the reſiſtance of the air occations errors 
of ſuch enormous magnitude, that a maſket- ball, which, 
by calculation, ought to fly 17 miles, ſeldom exceeds 
three quarters of a mile. See the article GUNNERY, 
paſſim. | 
PROJECTION, in mechanics, the 38 of commu- 
nicating motion to a body, from thence called projecitle. 
See the preceding article. 
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ProJjetcT10N, in perſpective, the appearance or re- 
preſentation of an object on the perſpective plane. Sce 
Prr$SPECTIVE. | | 
PROJECTION gf the Sphere, in geography and aſtrono- 
my, ſignifies the laying down upon paper thoſe imagina- 
ry ciroles of the ſphere by which the degrees of longitude 
and latitude are counted on celeſtial and terreſtrial maps. 
Projection of the ſphere is either n or 
ſtereographic. The orthographic projection ſuppoſes 
the eye placed at an infinite diftance; whereas, in the 
feereographic projection, it is ſuppoſed to be only go? 
diftant from the primitive circle, or placed in its pole, 
and thence viewing the.circles on the ſphere. The pri- 
mitive circle is that great circle which limits or bounds 


the repreſentation or projection; and the place of the 


eye is called the projeding piint, See GEOGRAPHY, 
no 13, &c. | | 

The laws of the orthographic projection are theſe: 
1. The rays by which the eye, placed at an infinite 


. diſtance, perceives any objeR are parallel. 2. A right- 


Plate 
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line, perpendicular to the plane of the projection, is re- 


prefented by a point, where it cuts the plane of the pro- 


jection. 3. A right- line, as AB, or CD, (fig. 3. n“ 1.) 
not perpendicular, is projected into a right-line, as FE 
and GH, and is always comprehended between the 
extreme perpendiculars AF and BE, and CG and GH. 
4. The projection of the right-line, AB, is the great- 
eſt when it is parallel to the plane of projection; be- 
ing projected in a right-line. equal to itſelf. 5. But 
an oblique line is always projected into one leſs than 
itſelf; and the more ſo, the nearer it approaches to a 
perpendicular, which, as already obſerved, is projected 


into a point, 6. A plane ſurface, as ABCD, (ibid. 


no 2.) at right angles to the plane of the projection, 
is projected into the right line AB, in which it cuts 
the plane of the projection; and any arch, as Be, cc, 
or cA, is projected into the correſponding lines Bo, oo, 
and oA. 7. A circle parallel to the plane of projec- 
tion, is repreſented by a circle equal to itſelf; and a 


circle oblique to the plane of projection, is repreſented. 


by an elliphs. | 

As to the „lereograpbic projection, its laws are theſe: 
1. The repreſentations of all circles, not paſſing thro? 
the projecting point, will be circles, Thus, let ACEDB 


(tig. 4. no 1, 2, 3.) repreſent a ſphere, cut by a plane RS, 
paſſing thro? the centre I, at right angles to the diame- 


ter EH, drawn from E the place of the eye; and let the 
ſection of the ſphere by the plane RS, be the circle 
CFDL, whoſe poles are H and E. Suppoſe now AGB 
is a circle on the ſphere to be projected, whoſe pole 
moſt remote from the eye is P; and the viſual rays 
from the circle AGB meeting in E, form the cone 
AGBE, whereof the triangle AEB is a ſection thro? 
the vertex E, and diameter of the baſe AB: then will 
the figure 495% which is the projection of the circle 
AGB, be itſelf a circle: for if the plane RS is ſuppo- 
{ed to revolve on the line CD, till it coincides with 


the plane of the circle ACEB; then will the circle” 


CFD coincide with the circle CEDH, and the 


projected circle af bg with the circle aN. Hence, 


the middle of the projected diameter is the centre of 
the projected circle, whether it be a great circle or a 
{mall one; the poles and centres of all circles, parallel 
to the plane of projection, fall in the centre of the pro- 
jcction; and all oblique great circles cut the primitive 


. 


circles, is equal to the angle which theſe circles make 
on the ſphere. For let LACE.and ABL. (ibid. no 6.) 


gent of AF, or of the angle FHa=AIF. 6. If 


PR O 

circle in two points diametrically oppoſite. 
projected diameter of any circle ſubtends an 
the eye equa] to the diſtance of that circle 
neareſt pole, taken on the ſphere ; and that angle; 
biſected by a right line, joining the eye and chat bole 
Taus let the plane RS (ibid. no 4.) cut the "ph 
HFEG through its centre I; and let ABC b. Fat 
oblique great circle, whoſe diameter AC is projected 
in ac; and KOL, any ſmall circle parallel to ABC 
whoſe diameter KL is projected in #/. The diltance 
of thoſe circles from their pole P, being the arches 
AHP, KHP; and the angles aEc, 4E, are the an les 
at the eye, ſubtended by their projected diameters of 
#/. Then is the angle aEc meaſured by the arch AHP 
and the angle KE“ meaſured by the arch KHP, ind 
thoſe angles are biſected by EP. 3. Any point of 3 
ſphere is projected at the diſtance of the tangent: of 
half the arch intercepted between that point and'the 
pole oppolite to the eye, from the centre of projection; 
the ſemi-diameter of the ſphere being radius. Theo, 
let CY EB (ibid. ne 5.) be a great circle of the ſphere. 
whole centre is c, GH the plane of projection cutting 
the diameter of the ſphere in 5, B; E, C, the poles of 
the ſection by that plane; and a, the projection of A. 
Then is ca = the tangent of half the arch AC, as is 
evident by drawing CF = the tangent of half that arch, 
and joining cF. 4. The angle made by two projected 


2. The Projccfe 
angle aʒt— 
from itz 


be two circles on a ſphere interſecting in A; E, the 
projecting point; and RS, the plane of projection, 
wherein the point A is projected in a, in the line IC 
the diameter of the circle ACE. Alſo led DH, FA, 
be tangents to the circles ACE, ABL. Then will the 
projected angle 44 / be equal to the ſpherie angle 
BAC. 5. The diſtance between the poles of the pri- 
mitive circle and an oblique circle, is equal to the tan- 
gent of half the inclination of thoſe circles; and the 
diſtance of their centres is equal to the tangent of their 
inclination, the ſemi-diameter of the primitive being 
radius. For let AC (ibid. n® 7.) be the diameter of 
a circle, whoſe poles are P and Q, and inclined to the 
plane of projection in the angle AIF; and let 4, c, % 
be the projections of the points A, C, P; alſo let HaE 
be the projected oblique circle, whoſe centre is g. Now 
when the plane of projection becomes the primitive 
circle, whoſe pole is I; then is I þ = tangent of hal: 
the angle AIF, or of half the arch AF; and 17 Stan. 


through any given point in the primitive circle, an ob- 
lique circle be deſcribed; then the centres of all other 
oblique circles paſſing through that point, will be in 
right line drawn through the centre of the firſt oblique 
circle at right angles to a line pafling through that 
centre, the given point, and the centre of the primitiie. 
Thus let GACE (ibid. n? 8.) be the primitive circle, 
ADEI a great circle deſcribed through D, its centre 
being B. HK is a right line drawn through B per- 
pendicular to a right line, CI, paſling through D, B. 
and the centre of the primitive circle. Then the cen- 
tres of all other great circles, as FDG, paſting throvg! 
D, will fall into the line HK. 7. Equal arches ay 
two great circles of the ſphere, will be intercepted 4 
tween two other circles drawa-on the ſphere tho 


the remoteſt poles of thoſe great circles. 7 


P RO 
A (ibid. ne 9.) be a ſphere, whereon AGB, 
* . two great circles, whoſe remoteſt poles are 
| den F P: and through theſe poles let the great circle 


ting the great circles AGB, CFD, in the points B, G, 
and D, F. Then are the iotercepted arches BG, and 
DF equal to one another. 8. If lines be drawn from 
the projected pole of any great circle, cutting the pe- 
ripherics of the projected circle and plane of projec- 
tion, the intercepted arches. of thoſe circumferences are 
equsl; that is, the arch GB= u, (ibid.) 9. The ra- 
dius of any ſmall circle, whote plane is perpendicular 
to that of the primitive circle, 18 equal to the tangent 
of that leſſer circle's diſtance from its pole; and the 
ſ-cant of that diſtance, is equal to the diſtance of the 
centres of the primitive and leſſer circle. For Jet P 
(ibid. no 10.) be the pole, and AB the diameter of 
a leſſer circle, its plane being perpendicular to that of 
the primitive circle, whoſe centre is C: then ꝗ being 
the centre of the projected leſſer circle, da is equal 
to the tangent of the arch PA, and dC ſecant of 


PA. 1 | 

PROJECTURE, in architecture, the outjetting 
and prominency, or emboſſing, which the mouldings 
and other members have beyond the naked wall, co- 
jumn, &c. 
 PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolapfion or fall- 
ing out of any part of the body from its natural ftua- 
tion: thus we ſay, prolapſus inteſtini, a prolapſion of 
the iateſtine, Kc. See user. 
PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a 
ſpheroid produced by the revolution of a ſemi- elkpſis 
about its larger diameter, | | 
ratory obſervations or diſcourſes prefixed to a book, 
&c. containing ſomething neceſſary for the reader to 


the book, or to enter deeper into the ſcience, &c. 


| PROLEPSIS, a figure in rhetoric, by which we 


adverſary, See ORaTorY, n' 80. 
 PROLEPTIC, an epithet applied to a periodical 
diſcaſe which anticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns 


looner and ſooner every time; as is frequently the caſe 
In agues, | 


om its own ſubſtance produces another; a ſingular 
depree of Juxuriance, to which full flowers are chiefly 


* 


mcident. 
PROLIFIC, ſomething that has the qualities ne- 
ceſſary for generating. | 
 PROLIXITY, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering 
mo too minute a detail, or being too long, preciſe, 
and circumſtantial, even to a degree of tediouſneſs. 
PROLOGUE, in dramatic poetry, a diſcourſe ad- 
creſled to the audience before the drama or play be- 
= The original intention was to advertiſe the au- 
cnce of the ſubje& of the piece, and to prepare them 
'0 enter more eatily into the action, and ſometimes to 
make an apology for the poet. 
| PROMET HEUS, the ſon of Japhet, ſuppoſed to 
are been the tirit diſcoverer of the art of ſtriking fire 
Hint ard fee ; which gave rife to the fable of his 
e207 fire from heaven; A renowned warrior ; but 
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PBEC, and the {mall circle PGE, be drawn, interſec- 


 PROLEGOMENA, in philology, certain prepa- 
be appriſed of, to enable him the better to underſtand 
anticipate or prevent what might be objeRed by the 


ed are termed ſupinatores. 


PROLIFER rFLos; (proler, an © offspring;” and 


#10, to © bearz”) a prolific flower, or flower which 


rF: & Q 


whoſe hiſtory is involved in fable. He flouriſhed about Promcite 


1687 B.C. The poetical account is, that he formed a, 
man of clay of ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip, that Pal- ** 
las, charmed with his ingenuity, offered him whatever 
in heaven could contribute to finiſh his defign; and for 
this purpoſe took him up with her to the celeſtial 
manfions, where he ſtole ſome fire from the chariot. of 
the ſun, which he uſed to animate his image. At this 
theft Jupiter was ſo enraged, that he ordered Vulcan 
to chain him down on mount Caucaſus, and ſent an 
eagle or vulture to prey on his liver; which every night 
was renewed, in proportion to the quantity eaten up 
in the day-time, until at laſt he was delivered by Her- 
cules, who killed the vulture. 

PROMISE, in law, is, when upon any valuable 
conſideration one binds himſelf by word of mouth to 
another, to perform a thing agreed on. See AssUme- 
SIT, 5 | 

PROMONTORY, in geography, a high point of 
land or rock projecting out into the ſea; the extre- 
mity of which towards the ſea is called a cape or head- 
land. See 2d Plate CXVI. | 

PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer poſted be- 
hind the ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch attentive- 
ly the actors ſpeaking on the Rage, in order to ſuggeſt 


and put them forward, when at a ſand, to correct them 


when amiſs, &c. in their parts. | 
PROMULGATED, or PromurGeD, ſomething 
publiſhed or proclaimed, and generally applicd to a 


. law, to denote the publiſhing or preclaiming it to the 


cople. 


PRONAOS, in the ancient architeQure, a porch 


to a church, palace, or other ſpacious building. See 


the article Ponx cn. | 
_ PRONATION, among anatomiſts. The radius of 
the arm has two kinds of motions, the one called ro- 
nation, the other ſupination. Pronation 1s that where- 
by the palm of the hand is turned downwards; and ſu- 
pination, the oppoſite motion thereto, is that whereby 
the back of the hand is turned downwards. The pe- 
culiar muſcles whereby pronation is performed are call- 
ed pronatores, as thoſe by which ſupination is perform 
See AnaTonr, Table of 
the Muſcles, and Plates. | | 
PRONOUN, ProxoMeEN, in grammar, a declinable 
part of ſpeech, which being put inſtead of a noun, points 
out ſome perſon or thing. N 
Pronouns are divided into the fix following claſſes, 
viz. Demonſtrative pronouns; relative pronouns; poi- 
ſeſſive pronouns ; gentile pronouns, or ſuch as denote 
a perſon's country, as n/trar, veſiras, and cujas; in- 


terrogative pronouns; and reciprocal pronouns, 


PRONUNCIATION, in grammar, the manner of 
articulating or ſounding the words of a language. 

Pronunciation makes the moit difficult part of 
written grammar; in regard that a book expreſſing it- 
ſelf to the eyes, in a matter that wholly concerns the 
ears, ſeems next akin to that of teaching the blind 
to diſtinguiſh colours: hence it is that there is no part 
ſo defective in grammar as that of pronunciation, as 
the writer has frequently no term whereby to give the 
reader an idea of the ſound he would expreſs; for want 
of a proper term, therefore, he ſubſtitutes a vicious and 
precarious one. To give a juſt idea of the pronuncia- 


tion of a language, it ſeems neceſſary to fix as nearly 
— 36 N 2 as 
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Pronuncia- ag pofüble all the ſeveral ſounds employed in the pro- 


tion. 
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nunciation of that language. Cicero tells us, that the 
pronunciation underwent ſeveral changes among the 
Romans; and indeed it is more precarious in the li- 
ving languages, being, as Du Bos tells us, ſubſervient 
to faſhion in theſe. The French language is clogged 
with a difficulty in pronunciation from which moſt 
others are free; and it conſiſts in this, that moſt of 
their words have two different pronunciations, the one 
in common proſe, the other in verſe. 

As to the pronunciation of the Engliſh language, 
the ingemous Mr Martin, in his Spelling- Book of Arts 
and Sciences, lays down the following rules: 1. The 
tinal (e lengthens the ſonnd of the foregoing vowel ; 
as in can, cane; rob, robe; tun, tune, &c. 2. The 
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final e) in words ending in re, is ſounded before the 


like a; as maſſacre, maſſa-cur ; lucre, lu-cur, &Cc. 
3. The Latin diphthongs æ, &, are ſounded like e; as 
LEtna, Etna; economy, economy, &e.: but at the end 
of the words oe ſounds like 0; as in toe, foe, &c. 
4. Alſo the Engliſh improper diphthongs, ea, eo, eu, 
ue, ſound only the e and a; as fea and ze; feoffee or 
feffee; due or du; true or tru, & c. though ſometimes 
eo and ea are pronounced like ee, as in people, fear, 
near, &c, 5. Sometimes the diphthong (ie) is pro- 


nounced like e in cieling, like ce in feld, and, at the 


end of words, always like y, as in lie, &c.; and ei is 
pronounced either like e or ai, as in deceit, reign, &c. 
6. The triphthong ea is pronounced like o, in beau 
and jet d' eau; and ien ſounds like u in lieu, adieu, &c. 
7. The ſound of c his hard before the vowels a, o, u, 
as in call, cold, cup, &c.; alfo ſometimes before 4, as 
in chart, cold, &c.; and before and x, as in clear, 
creep, & c. It is otherwiſe generally ſoft, as in city, 
cell, cyder, child, & c. 8. In French words ch, is ſound- 
ed like , as in chagreen, machine ; and ſometimes 
like qu, as in choir. 9. The ſound of g is hard before 
a, o, u, t, r, as in gall, go, gum, glean, grope; alſo 
before ui, as in guilt, guild, &c.; and before 9, 2s in 


£heft; ſometimes before i, as in gibbous, gibberiſh. It 


is alſo generally hard before e, as in get, geld, &c.; but 
ſoft in many words derived from the Greek and Latin, 
as in geometry, genealogy, genus, &c, Two gg are al- 
ways hard, as in dagger, &c. The ſound of g, when 
ſoft, is like that of 7. 10. In any part of a word, ph 
ſounds like /, as in philoſophy, &c. 11. The ſound of 
3, at the end of French words, is like &, as in ue, 
&. 12. The ſyllables 27 and ci, if followed by a 
vowel, ſound like / or /hi; as in ffction, logician, &c. 
13. When cc occurs before z, the firft is bard and the 
latter is ſoft; as in faccid, &c. 14. The letter p is 
not pronounced at the beginning of ſyllables, before / 
and 7; as in pfalhm, ptarmics, &c. As to other pecu- 
liarities, regarding the pronunciation of. fingle letters, 
many of them have been taken notice of at the begin- 
ning of each, in the courſe of this work. 

But it is not enough to know the jult pronunciation 
of ſingle letters, but alſo of words: in order to which, 


the accenting of words ought to be well underſtood ; 


fifice nothing is more harſh and diſagreeable to the ear, 


| Uhan to hear a perſon ſpeak or read with wrong ac- 


cents. And, indeed, in Engliſh, the ſame word is often 
both a noun and a verb, diſtinguiſhed only by the ac- 


ent, which is on the firſt ſyllable of the noun, and on . Reliever, is an iron ring fixed to 3 handle, bf 
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the laſt of the verb; as Hernent and fe 
and record, &e. We are to obſerve alſo, that in order 
to a juſt expreſſion of words, ſome require only a lingle 
accent on the ſyllable, as in förment, &c.; but in others 


pronounced as if the letter was wrote double, viz. ay. 
nimal. The beſt directory in this matter is the excel. 
lent Dictionary of Mr Sheridan, lately publiſhed. 

PronUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt 
part of rhetoric, which confiſts in varying and regula. 
ting the voice agreeably to the matter and words, ſo 
as moſt effectually to perſuade and touch the hearers, 
See Orarorr, Part II. | 

PROOF, in law, &c. denotes the mediums or ar- 
guments uſed to evince the truth of any thing, 

Proor of Artillery and Smal Arms, is a trial whether 
they ſtand the quantity of powder allotted for that 
purpoſe. The rule of the board of ordnance is, that 
all guns, under 24-pounders, be loaded with powder 
as much as their ſhot weighs; that is, a braſs 24- 
pounder with 21 b. a braſs 32-pounder with 26 id, 
12 0z. and a 42-pounder with 31 tb. 80z.; the iron 
24-pounder with 18 Ib. the g2-pounder with 21 lb. 
8 oz. and the 42-pounder with 25 DP. 

The braſs light field pieces are proved with powder 
that weighs half as much as their ſhot, except the 24. 
pounder, which is loaded with 10 Ib. only. 

Government allows 11 bullets of lead in the pound 
for the proof of muſkets, and 14.5, or 29 in two 
pounds, for ſervice ; -17 in the pound for the proof of 
carabines, and 20 for ſervice; 28 in the pound for 
the proof of piſtols, and 34 for fervice. 

When guns of a new meta], or of lighter conſtrue. 
tion, are proved; then, beſides the common proof, 
they are fired 200 or 300 times, as quick as they can 
be, loaded with the common charge given in actual 
ſervice. 
in 3 hours 27 minutes, loaded with 1 lb. 4 02. with. 
out receiving any damage. 

ProoF of Powder, is in order to try its gooduels 
and ftreagth. See Gun- Powder, | 


PaOOr of Cannon, is made to aſcertain their being 


well caſt, their having no cavities in their meta], and, 
in a word, their being fit to reſiſt the effort of their 
charge of powder. In making this proof, the piece i 
laid upon the ground, ſupported only by a piece of 
wood in the middle, of about 5 or 6 inches thick, to 
raiſe the muzzle a lictle; and then the piece is fired 
againſt a ſolid butt of earth. | 

Tools uſed in the PROOF of Cannon are as follow: 

Searcher, an iron ſocket with branches, from 4 
to 8 in number, bending outwards a little, with ſmall 
points at their ends: to this ſocket is fixed a wooden 
handle, from 8 to 12 feet long, and 14 inch in dia- 
meter. This ſearcher is introduced into the gun alter 
each firing, and turned gently round to dilcover the 
cavities within: if any are found, they are marked on 
the outſide with chalk; and then the 

Searcher with one point is introduced: about which 
point a mixture of wax and tallow is puts to . 
impreſſion of the holes; and if any are found of 40 
an inch deep, or of any conſiderable length, the gun 
is rejected as unſerviceable to the goverament- 
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means of a ſocket, fo as to be at right angles: it 


ſerves to diſengage the firſt ſearcher, when any of its 
points are retained in a hole, and cannot otherwiſe be 


got out. When guns are rejected by the proof-mafters, 


they order them to be marked X thus, which the con- 
tractors generally alter WP thus; and after ſuch al- 
teration, diſpoſe of them to foreign powers for Wool- 
. - ; 58 
Tae moſt curious inſtrument for finding the prinei- 
pal defects in pieces of artillery, was lately invented 
by lieutenam-general Deſaguliers, of the royal regi- 
ment of artillery. This inſtrument, grounded on the 
trueſt mechanical principles, is no ſooner introdueed 
into the hollow cylinder of the gun, than it diſcovers 
ts defects, and more particularly that of the piece 
not being truly bored; which is a very important one, 


and to which moſt of the diſaſters happening to pieces 
of artillery are in a great meaſure to be imputed; 


for, when a gun is not truly bored, the moſt expert 
artilleriſt will not be able to make a good ſhot. 

Proor of Mortars and Howitzers, is made to aſcer- 
tain their being well caſt, and of ſtrength to reſiſt the 
effort of their charge. For this purpoſe the mortar or 
howitzer is placed upon the ground, with ſome part 
of their trunnions or breech ſunk below the ſurface, 
and reſting on wooden billets, at an elevation of about 
70 degrees. | 

The mirror is generally the only inſtrument to dif- 
cover the defects in mortars and howitzers. In order 


to uſe it, the ſun muſt ſhine; the breech} muſt be 


placed towards the ſun, and the glaſs over - againſt the 
mouth of the piece: it illuminates the bore and cham- 
ber ſufficiently to diſcover the flaws in it. 

Poor of Foreign Brafſs- Artillery. i ſt. The Pruſſians. 
Their batttering train and garriſon artillery are proved 
with a quantity of powder equal to + the weight of 


the ſhot, and fired 75 rounds as faſt as in real ſervice ; 


that is, 2 or 3 rounds in a minute. Their light field- 
train, from a 12-pounder upwards, are proved with a 


quantity of powder = 1-3d of the weight of the ſhot, 


and fired 150 ronnds, at 3 or 4 rounds in a minvte. 
From a 12-pounder downwards, are proved with a 
quantity of powder = 1-5th of the ſhot's weight, and 
fred 300 rounds, at 5 or 6 rounds each minute, pro- 
perly ſpunged and loaded. Their mortars are proved 
with the chambers full of powder, and the ſhells loaded. 
Three rounds are fired as quick as poſſible. 

2d. The Dutch prove all their artillery by firing 
each piece 5 times; the two firſt rounds with a quan- 
tity of powder = 2-3ds of the weight of the ſhot; and 


the three laſt rounds with a quantity of powder = = the. 


weight of the ſhot. 

3d. the French the ſame as the Dutch. 

\ PROOM, in brandy. and other ſpirituous liquors, is a 
Iitle white lather which appears on the top of the 
quor when pourcd into a glaſs. This lather, as it 
Uminiſhes, forms itſelf into a circle called by the 


8 the chapelet, and by the Engliſh the bead or 
e. , 


PROPAGATION, the act of multiplying the kind. 


ee GENERATION. 


. PROPER, ſomethin gnatural andeſſentially belong- 
ing to any thing. | 


PROPERTIUS (Sextns Aurelius), a celebrated 
an poet, bora at Mevania, a city of Umbria, now- 
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called Bevagna, in the duchy of Spoletto. He went to Property. 


Rome after the death of his father, a Roman knight, 


who had been put to death by order of Auguſtus, for 
having followed Antony's party during the triumvi- 
rate. Propertius in a ſhort time acquired great repu- 
tation by his wit and abilities, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the eſteem of Mæcenas and Cornelius Gallus. 


2 — __— 


He had alſo Ovid, Tibullus, Baſſus, and the other 


ingenious men of his time, for his friends. He died 
at Rome 19 B. C. He is printed with almoſt all 
the editions of Tibullus and Catullus: but the beſt 
edition of him is that which was given ſeparately of 
him by Janus Brouckhuſius at Amſterdam 1702, in 
4to. and again in 1714, 4to. cum curis ſecundis ejuſdem. 
We have four books of his Elegies or Amours with a 
lady called Hęſtia, or Haſtilia, to whom he gave the 
name of Cynthia. = 

PROPE RTY, in a general ſenſe, that which conſti- 
tutes or denominates a thing proper; or is a particular 
virtue or quality which nature has beſtowed on ſome 
things excluſive of alt others: thus, colour is a pro- 


perty of light; extenſion, figure, diviſibility, and im- 


penetrability, are properties of body. 

ProreRTY, in law, is deſcribed to be the higheſt: 
right which a perſon has or can have to any thing. 

There is nothing which ſo generally {trikes the 
imagination, and engages the affections of mankind, as 
the right of property; or that ſole and deſpotic do- 
minion which one man claims and exerciſes over the 
external things of the world, in total exclution of the 
right of any other individual in the univerſe. And 


yet there are very few that will give themſelves the 


trouble to conſider the original and foundation of this 
right, Pleaſed as we are with the poſſeſſion, we 
ſeem afraid to look back to the means by which it 
was acquired, as if fearful of ſome defect in our title; 


or at beſt we reſt ſatisfied with the deciſion of the laws 


in our favour, without examining the reaſon or au- 
thority upon which thoſe laws have been built, We 
think it enough that our title is derived by the grant 
of the former proprietor, by deſcent from our anceſ- 
tors, or by the laſt will and teſtament of the dying 
owner: not caring to reflect, that (accurately and 
ſtrictly ſpeaking) there is no foundation ia nature or 


in natural law, why a ſet of words upon parchment . 


ſhould convey the dominion of land; why the ſon. 
ſhould have a right to exclude his fellow- creatures from 
a determinate ſpot of ground, becauſe his father. had 
done ſo before him; or why the occupier of a parti-- 
cular field or of a jewel, when lying on his death-bed- 


and no longer able to maintain poſſeſſion, ſhould be 


entitled to tell the reſt of the world which of them 
Mould enjoy it after him. Theſe inquiries, it muſt be 
owned, would be uſeleſs and even troubleſome in com- 
mon life. It is well if the maſs of mankind will obey- 
the laws when made, without ſcrutinizing too nicely. 
into the reaſons of making them. But when law is 
to be conſidered not only as a matter of practice, but: 
alſo as a rational ſcience, it cannot be improper or 
uſeleſs to examine more dreply the rudiments and 
grounds of theſe poſitive conſtitutions of ſociety. 

In the beginning of the world, we are informed by. 
holy writ, the all-bountiful Creator gave to man 


« dominion over all the earth; and over the fiſh of. 


« the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every- 
| * living. 
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Property. 


KO 


« living thing that moveth upon the earth.” This is 


the only true and ſolid foundation of man's dominion 


Blackſt. 


Comment. 


over external things, whatever airy metaphyſical no- 
tions may have been ftarted by fanciful writers upon 


this ſobject. The earth therfore, and all things there- 
in, are the general property of all mankind, exclufive 
of other beings, from the immediate gift of the- 


Creator. And, while the earth continued bare of in- 
habitants, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all was in 
common among them, and that every one took from 
the public ſtock to his own uſe ſuch things as his im- 
mediate neceſſities required. os HY 
Theſe general notions of property were then ſuſh- 
cient to anſwer all the purpoſes of human life ; and 
might perhaps fill have anſwered them, had it been 
poſſible for mankind to have remained in a fate of pri- 


mæ vol fimplicity : as may be collected from the man- 


ners of many American nations, when firſt diſcover- 
ed by the Europeans; and from the ancient method of 
living among the firft Europeans themſelves, if we 
may credit, either the memorials of them preſerved in 
the golden age of the poets, or the uniform accounts 
given by hiſtorlans of thoſe times wherein erant omnia 
communia et indiviſa omnibas, veluti unum cunctis patri- 
719nium efjet. Not that this communion of goods ſeems 


ever to have been applicable, even in the earheſt ages, 


to aught but the /ub/ance of the thing; nor could it 
be extended to the 2/ of it. For, by the law of na- 
ture and reaſon, he who firtt began to uſe it, acquired 


therein a kind of tranſient property, that lafted fo long 


as he was ufing it, and no longer: or, to ſpeak with 


greater preciſion, the right of poſſeſſion continued for 


the ſame time only that the ad of poſſeſſion laſted. Thus 
the ground was in common, and no part of it was the 
permanent property of any man in particular ; yet 
whoever was in the occupation of any determinate 
ſpot of it, for reſt, for ſhade, or the like, acquired 
for the time a ſort of ownerſhip, from which it would 
have been unjuſt, and contrary to the law of nature, 
to have driven him by force ; but the inftant that he 
quitted the uſe or occupation of it, another might 
{eize it without injuſtice. Thus alſo a vine or other 
tree might be ſaid to be in common, as all were equal- 
ly entitled to its produce; and yet any private indi- 
vidual might gain the ſole property of the fruit, 
which he had gathered for his own repaſt. A doctrine 
well illuſtrated by Cicero, who compares the world to 


a preat theatre, which is common to the public, and 


yet the place which any man has taken 1s for the time 


his own, 


But when mankind increaſed in number, craft, and 
ambition, it became neceſſary to entertain conceptions 
of more permanent dominion; and to appropriate to 
individuals, not the immediate 2 only, but the very 
ſubſtance of the thing to be uſed. Otherwiſe innume- 


Table tumults muſt have ariſen, and the good order of 


the world been continually broken and diſturbed, 
while a variety of perſons were ſtriving who ſhould get 
the firſt occupation of the ſame thing, or diſputing 
which of them had actually gained it. As human life 
allo grew more and more refined, abundance of conve- 
niencies were deviicd to render it more eaſy, commo- 
dious, and agreeable; as habitations for ſhelter and 
ſafety, and raiment for warmth and decency. But no 
man would be at the trouble to provide either, ſo long 
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felt, and therefore more readily complied with. 
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as he had only an unfruuary property in the 
was to ceaſe the inſtant that he quitted poſſeſſion: 
if, as ſoon as he walked out of his tent, or pulled of 
his garment, the next ſtranger who came by would 
have a right to inhabit the one and to wear the 
other, In the caſe of habitations in particular, it was 
natural to obſerve, that even the brute creation to 
whom every thing elſe was in common, maintained a 
permanent property in their dwellings, eſpecially for 
the protection of their young; that the birds of the air 


had neſts, and the beaſts of the field had caverns, the 
invaſion of which they eſteemed a very flagrant inju- 


ſtice, and would ſacrifice their lives to preſerve them. 


| Hence a property was ſoon eſtabliſhed in every may! 


houſe and home-ttall ; which ſeem to have been origi. 
nally mere temporary huts or moveable cabins, ſuited 
to the defign of Providence for more ſpeedily peopling 
the earth, and ſuited to the wandering life of their 
owners, before any extenſive property in the foil or 
ground was eftabliſhed. And there can be no doubt, 
but-that moveables of every kind became ſooner ap- 
propriated than the permanent ſubſtantial ſoil ; partly 
becauſe they were more ſuſceptible of a long occupan- 
cy, which might be continued for months together 
without any ſenſible interruption, and at length by 
uſage ripen into an eſtabliſhed right ; but principally 
becauſe few of them could be fit for uſe, till improved 
and meliorated by the bodily labour of the occupant; 
which bodily labour, beſtowed upon any ſubje& which 
before lay in common to all men, is univerſally allow- 
ed to give the faireſt and moſt reaſonable title to an 
excluſive property therein, 

The article of food was a more immediate call, and 
therefore a more early confideration. Such as were 
not contented with the ſpontaneous product of the 
earth, ſought for a more ſolid refreſhment in the fleſh 
of beaſts, which they obtained by hunting. But the 
frequent diſappointments incident to that method of 
proviſion, induced them to gather together ſuch” ani- 
mals as were of a more tame and ſequacious nature; 
and to eſtabliſh a permanent property in their flocks 
and herds, in order to ſuſtain themſelves in a Jeſs pre- 
carious manner, partly by the milk of their dams, and 
partly by the fleſh of the young. The ſupport of 
theſe their cattle made the article of water allo a very 
important point. And therefore the book of Genelis 
(the molt venerable monument of antiquity, confider- 
ed merely with a view to hiftory) will furniſh vs with 
frequent inſtances of violent contentions concerning 
wells; the excluſive property of which appears to have 
been eſtabliſhed in the firſt digger or occupant, even in 
ſuch places where the ground and herbage remained 
yet in eommon. Thus we find Abraham, who was 
but a ſojourner, aſſerting his right to a well in the 
country of Abimelech, and exacting an oath for his 
ſecurity, © becauſe he had digged that well.” And 
Iſaac, about go years afterwards, reclaimed this bis 
father's property; and, after much contention Witt 
the Philiſtines, was ſuffered to enjoy it in peace. 

All this while the ſoil and paſture of the earth re. 
mained fill in common as before, and open to every 
occupant : except perhaps in the neighbourhood x 
towns, where the neceſlity of a ſole and excluſive 15 
perty in lands (for the ſake of agriculture) was ear r 
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conſumed every convenience on one ſpot of ground, it 
was deemed a natural right to ſeize upon and occupy 
fach other lands 2s would more ezhly ſupply their ne- 
ceſſities. This practice is ſtill retained among the wild 
and uncultivated nations that have never been formed 
into civil fates, like the Tartars and others in the eaſt; 
where the climate itſelf, and the boundleſs extent of 
their territory, conſpire to retain them ſtill in the ſame 
ſavage ſtate of vagrant liberty, which was univerſal in 
the earlieſt ages, and which Tacitus informs us con- 
tinuec among the Germans till che decline of the Ro- 
man empire. We have alſo a ſtriking example of the 
ſame kind in the hiſtory of Abraham and his nephew 
Lot, When their joint ſubſtance became ſo great, 
thar paſture and other conveniencies grew ſcarce, the 
natural conſequence was, that a ſtrife aroſe between 
their ſervants ; ſo that it was no longer practicable to 
awell together. This contention Abraham endea- 
voured to compoſe : Let there be no ſtrife, I pray 
ice, between thee and me. Is not the whole land be- 
fore thee ? Separate thyſelf, I pray thee, from me; 
If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I 
will go to the left.” This plainly implies an acknow- 


ledged right, in either, to occupy whatever ground 


he pleaſed, that was not pre-occupied by other tribes. 
© And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain 
of Jordan, that it was well watered every where, even 
as the garden of the Lord. Then Lot choſe him all 
the plain of Jordan, and journeyed eaſt; and Abraham 


 dweitin the land of Canaan.?? 


Upon the ſame principle was founded the right of 
migration, or ſending colonies to find out new habita- 
tions, when the mother-country was overcharged with 
inhabitants; which was practiſed as well by the Phœ- 
nicians and Greeks, as the Germans, Scythians, and 
otter northern people. And, fo long as it was con- 


ined to the ſtocking and cultivation of deſart uninha- 


bited countries, it kept ſtrictly within the limits of the 
law of nature. But how far the ſeizing on countries 
already peopled, and driving out or maſlacring the 


innocent and defenceleſs natives, merely becauſe they 


differed from their invaders in language, 1a religion, in 
cuſtoms, in government, or in colour; how far ſuch a 
conduct was conſonant to nature, to reaſon, or to Chri- 
Itianity, deſerved well to be confidered by thoſe who 
have rendered their names immortal by thus civilizing 
mankind, EO 

As the world by degrees grew more populous, it 
cally became more difficult to find out new ſpots to 
habit, without encroaching upon former occupants ; 
and, by conſtantly occupying the ſame individual ſpot, 
tie fruits of the earth were conſumed, and its ſponta- 
neous produce deſtroyed, without any proviſion for a 
future ſupply or ſucceſſion. It therefore became ne- 
ceſſary to purſue ſome regular method of providing a 
conſtant ſubſiſtence; and this neceſſity produced, or at 
call promoted and encouraged, che art of agriculture, 

nd the art of agriculture, by a regular connection 
Ing conſequence, inttoduced and eſtabliſhed the idea 
„ more permanent property in the ſoil than had hi- 
therto been received and adopted, It was clear that 
the earth would not produce her fruits in ſufficient 
Wantities, without the aſſillance of tillage .; but who 
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would be at the pains of tilling it, if another might Property. 


watch an opportunity to ſeize upon and enjoy the pro- 
duct of his induſtry, art, and labour? Had not there- 
fore a ſeparate property in lands, as well as move- 
ables, been veſted in ſome individuals, the world muſt 
have continued a foreit, and men have been mere ani- 
mals of prey ; which, according to ſome philoſophers, 
is the genuine ſtate of nature. Whereas now (ſo gra- 
ciouſly has Providence interwoven our duty and our 
happineſs together) the reſult of this very neceſſity has 


been the ennobling of the human ſpecies, by giving it 


opportunities of improving its rational faculties, as well 
as of exerting its natural. Neceſſity begat property: 
and in order to inſure that property, recourſe was had 
to civil ſociety, which brought along with it a Tong 
train of inſeparable concomitants; ſtates, govern- 
ment, laws, puniſhments, and the public exerciſe of 
religious duties. Thus connected together, it was found 
that a part only of ſociety was ſufficient to provide, by 
their manual labour, for the neceſſary ſubſiſtence of 
all; and leiſure was given to others to cultivate the 


human mind, to invent uſeful arts, and to lay the foun- 


dations of ſcience. 

The only queſtion remaining is, How this property 
became actually veſted ; or what it is that gave a man 
an excluſive right to retain in a permanent manner 
that ſpecific land, which before belonged generally to 
every body, but particularly to nobody? And as we 
before obſerved, that occupancy gave the right to the 
temporary % of the ſoil; fo it is agreed upon all 
hands, that occupancy gave allo the original right to 


the permanent property in the /ul//ance of the earth- 
itſelf; which excludes every one elſe but the owner from- 


the uſe of it. There ie indeed ſome difference among 
the writers on natural law, concerning the reaſon why 
occupancy ſhould convey this right, and inveſt one 
with this abſolute property: Grotius and Puffendorf 
inſiſting, that this right of occupancy is founded upon 
a tacit and implied aſſent of all mankind, that the 


_ firſt occupant ſhould become the owner; and Barbey- 


rac, Titius, Mr Locke, and others, holding, that 
there is no ſuch implied aſfent, neither is it neceſſary 


that there ſhould be; for that the very act of occu- 


pancy, alone, being a degree of bodily labour, is from 
a principle of natural juſtice, without any conſent or 
compact, ſufficient of itſelf to gain a title. A diſpute 


that ſavours too much of nice and {chol; {tic refinement. 
However, both fides agree in this, that occupancy is 


the thing by which. the title was in fact originally 
gained; every man ſeizing to his own continued uſe 
ſuch ſpots. of ground as he found moſt agreeable to his 
own convenience, provided he found them unoccupied 
by any one elle. | 
Property, both in lands and moveables, being thus 
originally acquired by the firſt taker, which taking 
amounts to a declaration that he intends to appropriate 
the thing to his own uſe, it remains in him, by the 
principle of univerſal law, till ſuch time as he does 
ſome other act which ſhows an intention to. abandon 
it; for then it becomes, naturally ſpeaking, publici 
Juris once more, and is liable to be again appropria- 
ted by the next occupant, So if one is poſſeſſed of a 
jewel, and caſts it into the ſea or a public highway, 
this is ſuch an expreſs dereliction, that a property will 
be veſted in the firſt fortunate finder that will ſcize it 
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earth, or other ſecret place, and it is diſcovered, the 


finder acquires no property therein; for the owner 


hath not by this act declared any intention to abandon 


it, but rather the contrary : and if he loſes or drops it 


by accident, it cannot be collected from thence, that 
he deſigned to quit the poſſeſſion ; and therefore in 
ſuch caſe the property ſtill remains in the loſer, who 
may claim it again of the finder. And this, we may re- 
member, is the doctrine of our law with relation to 
TrREASURE- Trove. | | 
But this method, of one man's abandoning his pro- 


-perty, and another ſeizing the vacant poſſeſſion, how- 


ever well founded in theory, could not long ſubſiſt in 
fact. It was calculated merely for the rudiments of 
civil ſociety, and neceſſarily ceaſed among the compli- 
dated intereſts and artificial refinements of polite and 
eſtabliſhed governments. In thefe it was found, that 


| what became inconvenient or ufeleſs to one man, was 


highly convenient and uſeful to another; who was 
ready to give in exchange for it ſome equivalent that 
was equally defirable to the former proprietor. This 
mutual convenience introduced commercaal traffic, and 


the reciprocal transfer of property by ſale, grant, or 


conveyance: which may be confidered either as a con- 
tinuance of the original poſſeſſion which the firſt occu- 
pant had; or as an abandoning of the thing by the 
preſent owner, and an immediate ſucceſſive occupancy 
of the ſame by the new proprietor. 'The voluntary de- 
reliction of the owner, and delivering the poſſeſſion to 
another individual, amount to a transfer of the proper- 


ty ; the proprictor declaring his intention no longer to 
occupy the thing himſelf, but that his own right of 
occupancy ſhall be veſted in the new acquirer. Or, 


taken in the other light, if I agree to part with an acre 
of my land to Titius, the deed of conveyance is an evi- 
dence of my intending to abandon the property ; and 
Titius, being the only or firft man acquainted with 
ſuch my intention, immediately ſteps in and ſeizes the 
vacant poſſeſſion : thus the conſent expreſſed by the 
conveyance, gives Titius a good right againlt me; and 
poſſeſſion, or occupancy, confirms that right againſt 
all the world befides. | | 
The moſt univerſal and effectual way of abandoning 


property, is by the death of the occupant : when, 
both the aQual poſſeſſion and intention of keeping poſ- 


ſeſſion ceaſing, the property, which is founded upon 
Such poſſeſſion and intention, ought allo to ceaſe of 
courſe. For, naturally ſpeaking, the inflant a man 
ceaſes to be, he ceaſes to have any dominion : elſe, if he 
had a right to diſpoſe of his acquifitiqns one moment 
beyond his life, he would alſo have a right to dire& 
their diſpoſal for a million of ages after him ; which 
would be highly abſurd and inconvenient. All pro- 
perty mult therefore ceaſe upon death, conſidering 
men as abſolute individuals, and unconneRed with ci— 
vil ſociety : for then, by the principles before eſta- 
bliſhed, the next immediate occupant would acquire a 
right in all that the deceaſed poſſeſſed. But as, un- 
der civilized governments, which are calculated for the 
peace of mankind, fuch a conſtitution would be pro- 
ductive of endleſs diſturbances, the univerſal law of 
almoſt every nation (which is a kind of fecondary law 
of nature) has either given the dying perſon a power 
ef continuing his property, by diſpoſing of his poſſeſ- 
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Property. to his own uſe, But if he hides it privately in the 


Zer, one born in his houſe, was his heir.“ 


defrauded creditors of their juſt debts, and prevented 


5 
ſions by will; or, in caſe he neglects to diſpoſe of it. p 4 
or 18 not permitted to make any diſpoſition at all the 
municipal law of the country then ſteps in, and d s 
clares who ſhall be the ſucceſſor, repreſentative, or heir 
of the deceaſed ; that is, who alone ſhall have a vi c 
to enter upon this vacant poſſeſſion, in order to 3 
that confuſion which its becoming again common 
would occafion. And farther, in caſe no teſtament be 
permitted by the law, or none be made, and no heir 
can be found fo qualified as the law requires, ſtill, tg 
prevent the robuſt title of occupancy from again takin 
place, the doctrine of eſcheats is adopted in almoſ 
every country ; whereby the ſovereign of the ſtate, and 
thoſe who claim under his authority, are the ultimate 
heirs, and ſucceed to thoſe inheritances to which no 
other title can be formed. | 

The right of inheritance, or deſcent to the children 
and relations of the deceaſed, ſeems to have been al. 
lowed much earlier than the right of deviſing by teſta. 
ment. We are apt to conceive at the firſt view that it 
has nature on its ſide; yet we often miſtake for na. 
ture what we find eſtabliſned by long and inveterate 
cuſtom. It is certainly a wiſe and effectual, but clear. 
ly a political, eftabliſhment; ſince the permanent right 
of property, veſted in the anceſtor bimſelf, was ng 
natural, but merely a civil, right. It is true, that the 
tranſmiſſion of one's poſſeſſions to poſterity has an evi- 
dent tendency to make a man a good citizen and a uſe- 
ful member of ſociety : it ſets the paſſions on the fide 
of duty, and prompts a man to deſerve well of the 
public, when he 1s ſure that the reward of his ſervices 
will not die with himſelf, but be tranſmitted to thoſe 
with whom he is connected by the deareſt and moſt 
tender affections. Yet, reaſonable as this foundation 
of the right of inheritance may ſeem, it is probable 
that its immediate original aroſe not from ſpeculations 
altogether ſo delicate and refined, and, if not from 
fortuitous circumſtances, at leaſt from a plainer and 
more ſimple principle. A man's children or neareſt 
relations are uſually about him on his death-bed, and 
are the earlieſt witneſſes of his deceaſe. They became 
therefore generally the next immediate occupants, till 
at length in proceſs of time this frequent ulage ripened 
into general law. And therefore alio in the earlieſt 
ages, on failure of children, a man's ſervants born un- 
der his roof were allowed to be his heirs; being im- 
mediately on the ſpot when he died. For we find the 
old patriarch Abraham, expreſsly declaring, that 
«© ſince God had given him no ſeed, his ſteward Elie- 


While property continued only for life, teſtaments 
were uſcleſs and unknown; and when it became inhe: 
ritable, the inheritance was long indefealible, and the 
children or heirs at law were incapable of excluſion by 
will. Till at length it was found, that ſo firit a rule 
of inheritance made heirs diſobedient and headfirongs 


many provident fathers from dividing or charging their 
eſtates as the exigence of their families required. Thus 
introduced pretty generally the right of ciſpoſing of 
one's property, or a part of it, by ze/tament; that , 
by written or oral inſtructions properly avitneſſed ar 
authenticated, according to the pleaſure of the eres 
ſed ; which we therefore emphatically ftyle his will 
This was eſtabliſhed in Come countries much beter Bt 


pperty. 1 


38 
\ others. With us in England, ain modern time, 4 
man could only difpoſe of one-third of his moveables 
from his wife and children ; and, in general, no will 
was permitted of lands till the reign of Henry VIII. 
and then only of a certain portion: for it was not till 
alter the reſtoration that the power of devifing real 

property became ſo univerſal as at preſent, 
Wills, therefore, and teſtaments, rights of inheri- 
tance, and ſucceſſions, are all of them creatures of the 
civil or municipal laws, and accordingly are in all re- 
ſpects regulated by them; every diſtinct country ha- 
ving different ceremonies and requiſites to make a te- 
lament completely valid; neither does any thing vary 


more than the right of inheritance under different na- 


tional eſtabliſhments. In England particularly, this 
diverſity is carried to ſuch a length, as if it had been 
meant to point out the power of the laws in regula- 
ting the ſucceMion. to property, and how futile every 
claim muſt be that has not its foundation in the poſi- 
tive rules of the ſtate. Ia perſonal eltates, the father 
may ſucceed to his children; in landed property, he 
never can be their immediate heir, by any the remoteſt 
poſſibility : in general, only the eldeſt ſon, in ſome 
places only the youngeſt, in others all the ſons toge- 
ther, have a right to ſucceed to the inheritance: In 
real eſtates, males are preferred to females, and the 
eldeſt male will uſually exclude the reſt ; in the diyi- 
ſion of perſonal eſtates, the females of equal degree are 
admitted together with the males, and no right of pri- 
mogeniture 18 allowed, 7 | 
This one conſideration may help to remove the 
ſcruples of many well-meaning perſons, who ſet up a 
miſtaken conſcience in oppoſition to the rules of law. 
If a man diſinherits his ſon, by a will duly executed, 


and leaves his eſtate to a ſtranger, there are many who 


conſider this proceeding as contrary to natural juſtice; 
while others fo ſerupulouſly adhere to the ſuppoſed in- 
tention of the dead, that if a will of lands, be atteſted 
by only zwe witneſſes inſtead of three, which the law 
requires, they are apt to imagine that the heir is 


bound in conſcience to relinquiſh his title to the devi- 


fee, But both of them certainly proceed upon very er- 
roneous principles: as if, on the one hand, the ſon had 
by nature a right to ſucceed to his father's lands; or 
a3 if, on the other hand, the owner was by nature 
entitled to direct che ſucceſſion of his property after 
his own deceaſe. Whereas the law of nature ſuggeſts, 
that on the death of the poſſeſſor the eftate ſhould 


again become common, and be open to the next occu- 


pant, unlels otherwiſe ordered, for the ſake of civil 
peace, by the poſitive law of ſociety. The poſitive 
law of ſociety, which is with us the municipal law of 
England, directs it to veſt in ſuch perſon as the laſt 
proprietor ſhall by will, attended with certain requi- 
les, appoint ; and, in defect of ſuch appointment, to 
$0 to ſome particular perſon, who, from the reſult of 
certain local conſtitutions, appears to be the heir at 
aw, Hence it follows, that, where the appointment is 
"gularly made, there cannot be a ſhadow of right in 
| Jo but the perſon appointed : and, where the ne- 
; iy requiſites are omitted, the right of the heir is 

qually ſtrong and built upon as ſolid a foundation, as 


By right of the deviſee would have been, ſuppoſing 


uch requiſites were obſerved. 
ut, after all 
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„there are ſome few things, which, not- 


M00 


withſtanding the general introduction and continuance Property 


of property, mult {till unavoidably remain in common; 
being ſuch wherein nothing but an uſufcuQtuary pro- 
perty is capable of being had: and therefore they ſtill 
belong to the firſt occupant, during the time he holds 
poſſeſſion of them, and no longer. Such (among others) 
are the elements of light, air, and water; which a man 
may occupy by means of his windows, his gardens, 
his mills, and other conveniencies: ſuch alſo are the 
generality of thoſe animals which are ſaid to be e 
nature, or of a wild and untameable diſpoſition; which 
any man * ſeize upon and keep for his own uſe or 
pleaſure. All theſe things, ſo long as they remain in 
poſſeſſion, every man has a right to enjoy without di- 
{turbance ; but if once they efcape from his cuſtody, 
or he voluntarily abandons the uſe of them, they re- 
turn to the common ſtock, and any man elſe has an 
equal right to ſeize and enjoy them afterwards. 
Again, there are other things in which a permanent 
property may ſubſiſt, not gnly as to the temporary uſe, 
but alſo the ſolid ſubſtance z and which yet would be 
frequently found without a proprietor, had not the wiſ- 
dom of the law provided a remedy to obviate this in- 
convenience. Such are foreſts and other waſte grounds, 
which were omitted to be appropriated in the general 
diſtribution of lands: ſuch alſo are wrecks, eſtrays, and 
that ſpecies of wild animals, which the arbitrary con- 
ſtitutions of poſitive law have diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by the well-known appellation of game. With re- 
gard to theſe and ſome others, as diſturbances and quar- 


rels would frequently ariſe among individuals contend- 


ing about the acquiſition of this ſpecies of property by 
firſt occupancy, the law has therefore wiſely cut up 
the root of diſſenſion, by veſting the things themſelves 
in the ſovereign of the ſtate; or elſe in his repreſenta- 
tives appointed and authoriſed by him, being uſually 
the lords of manors. And thus our legiſlature has uni- 
verſally promoted the grand ends of civil ſociety, the 
peace and ſecurity of individuals, by fteadily purſuing 


that wiſe and orderly maxim, of aſſigning to every 


thing capable of ownerſhip a legal and determinate 
owner. | | _ 
PROPHECY, a prediction made by divine inſpi- 
ration. f 
PROPHET, in general, a perſon who foretels fu- 
ture events; but is particularly applied to ſuch inſpired 
perſons among the Jews as were commiſſioned by God 
to declare his will and purpoſes to that people. Among 
the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, we have 
the writings of 16 prophets, four of whom are deno- 
minated the greater prophets, viz. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel; ſo called from the length or ex- 
tent of their writings, which exceed thoſe of the others, 
viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Na- 
hum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
who are called the leſer prophets, from the ſhortneſs of 
their writings. The Jews do not place Daniel among 
the prophets, becauſe, they ſay, he lived the life of a 
courtier rather than that of a prophet. An account of 


the ſeveral writings of the prophets may be ſeen each! 


under its particular head. See the article Isa1an, &e. 

PROPITIATION, in theology, a ſacrifice offered 
to God to aſſwage his wrath, and render him prop1- 
tiouss Among the Jews there were both ordinary and 


public ſacrifices, as holocauſts, &c. offered by way of 
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ticular perſons guilty of any crime, by way of pro- 
pitiation. The Romiſh church believe the maſs to be 
a ſacrifice of propitiation for the living and the dead. 
The reformed churches allow of no propitiation but 
that one offered by Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs, 

PROPOLIS, the name of a certain ſubſtance more 
tenacious than wax, with which the bees ſtop up all the 
holes or cracks in the fides of their hives. See Apis, 
ne 13. E 


PROPONTIS, or SSA Marmora, divides Europe 
. from Afia; having to Boſphorus on the north-eaſt, by 


which it has a communication with the Euxine Sea 
and the Helleſpont on the ſouth-weſt, by which it com- 
municates with the Archipelago. It is 120 miles long, 
and in ſome places upwards of 40 miles broad. 

PROPORTION. When two quantities are com- 
pared with one another in reſpe& of their greatneſs or 
{mallneſs, the compariſon is called ratio or proportion. 
See Ar1THMETIC, GEOMETRY, Ke. 

ProroRT10N, or Rule of Three. See ARITHMETIC, 
* 13, 14. | 

ProreoRT1ON is alſo uſed for the relation between 
unequal things of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral 
Parts correſpond to each other with an equal augmen- 
tation or diminution. . 

Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or in enlarging 


it, care is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or 


enlargement, through all its parts; ſo that if one line, 
e. gr. be contracted by one third of its length, all the 
reſt ſhall be contracted in the ſame proportion. 

| ProPoRT1ON, in architecture, denotes the juſt mag- 


nitude of the members of each part of a building, and 


the relation of the ſeveral parts to the whole; e. gr. of 
the dimenſions of a column, &c. with regard to the 
ordonnance of a whole building. 

One of the greateſt differences among architects, M. 


Perrault obſerves, is in the proportions of the heights 


of entablatures with reſpect to the thickneſs of the co- 
lumns, to which they are always to be accommoda- 
ted. | | 

In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the an- 
cients or moderns, wherein this proportion is not dif- 
ferent; ſome entablatures are even near twice as high 
as others: yet it is certain, this proportion ought of 
all others to be moſt regulated; none being of greater 
importance, as there is none wherein a defect is ſooner 
ſpied, nor any wherein it is more ſhocking. 

Harmonic P̃oPORTIox, is when three terms are ſo 


diſpoſed, that as the difference of the firſt and ſecond: 


the difference of the ſecond and third :: firſt : third; 
and they are ſaid to be harmonically proportional. 
Thus, 10, 15, 30, are harmonically proportional. For 
as the difference of 10 and 15, is to the difference of 
15 and zo, ſo is 10 to 30. 

Compaſs of PROPORTION, a name by which the 


French, and after them ſome Engliſh authors, call the 


DECTOR. | | 
PROPORTIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus 


we ſay, proportional compaſſes, parts, ſcales, ſpirals, 
&c. | | 


ProeoORTIONALS, in geometry, are quantities, either 


linear or numeral, which bear the ſame ratio, or rela- 


tion to each other. 
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Propolis thankſgiving; and extraordinary ones, offered by par- 


P R O 
PROPOSITION, in logic, part of an 2 
wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſiti 
tributed to a ſubject. | 
PrRoPOSITION, in mathematics, is either ſome truth 
advanced and ſhown to be ſuch by demonſtration or 
ſome operation propoſed and its ſolution ſhown, If 
the propoſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical de. 
finitions compared together, it is called a Heorem ; if 


Ve, is at. 


from a praxis, or ſeries of operations, it is called a pro. 


blem. See the articles THEOREM and PROBLEM. 


PROPOSITION, in oratory. See Ogaroxy, ne 28. 


PROPOSITION, in poetry, the firſt part of a poem 
wherein the author propoſes briefly, and in general, 
what he is to ſay in the body of his work. It ſhould 


comprehend only the matter of the poem, that is, the 


action and perſons that act. Horace preſcribes mo- 


deſty and ſimplicity in the propoſition, and would not 


have the poet promiſe too much, nor raiſe in the reader 
too great ideas of what he is going to relate. 


PROPREFECT, among the Romans, the prefea' 


lieutenant, or an officer whom the prefe& of the pre. 


torium commiſſioned to do part of his duty in his 
place. 


PROPRETOR, a Roman magiſtrate, who, 1 


diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was ſent into 
a province to command there with his former pretorial 
authority. It was alſo an appellation given to thoſe 
who, without having been pretors at Rome, were ſent 
extraordinarily into the provinces to adminiſter juſtice 
with the authority of pretors. | 

PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed 
by merchants for in proportion; as each perſon mult 
reap the profit or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata to his inte- 
reſt, that is, in proportion to his ſtock. 


PROROGATION, the act of prolonging, adjourn - 


ing, or putting off to another time. The difference 
between a prorogation and an adjournment of parlia- 
ment is, that by prorogation the ſeſſion is ended, and 
ſuch bills as paſſed in either houſe, or both houſes, and 
had not the royal aſſent, muſt at the next aflembly be- 
in again. 

PROSCRIPTION, a publication made in the name 
of the chief or leader of a party, whereby he promiſes 
a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the head of 
one of his enemies. 

Sylla and Marius by turns proſcribed each other's 
adherents.—Under the triumvirate, a great part of the 
beſt and braveſt of the Romans fell by proſcription, 


The term took its riſe from the practice of writing 


down a lift of the perſons names, and poſting it in pud- 
lic: from pro, and ſcribo © F write,” b 
PROSE, the natural language of mankind, looſe, 
and unconfined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c.— 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. 
The word comes from the Latin preſa, which ſome 
will have derived from the Hebrew poras, which ſigni 
fies expendit: others deduce it from the Latin prorſos 
of prorſus, „ going forwards ; by way of — — 
to verſa, or © turning backwards,“ as 18 neceflary ! 
writing. 5 * 
PROSECUTION, in the criminal law. 175 po 
ſep towards the puniſhment of offenders after Co, 


| . . ” oner of their 
MITMENT, is their proſecution, or the ma formal 


rgument Propoß 


roſeeys 


SS W's 


a 


ertor formal accuſatio 
either upon a pre 


fagrante delicto, be brought 


DICTMENT. 


8 


peal. See that article. 


But of all the methods of proſecution, that by indic- 
ment is the molt general. 


PROSECUTOR, an law, he that purſues a cauſe 


jn another's name. 


PROSERPINE, in fabulous h 


of Jupiter and Ceres, was carried off by Pluto as ſhe. 
flowers with her companions. 
diſconſolate for the loſs of her daughter, after having 

long ſought her, heard where ſhe was, and intreated 
Jupiter to let her return from hell. 


ws gathering 
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n. Ard this, in the Engliſh law, is 
vious finding of the fact by an inqueſt 
oſlmb#- or grand jury; or without ſuch previous finding. 
The former way is either by PRESENTMENT or 
See thefe articles. 

The remaining methods of proſecution are without 
any previous finding by a jury, 
flamp of veriſimilitude upon the accuſation. One of 
theſe, by the common law, was when a thief was ta- 
ken with the mainour, that is, with the tbing ſtolen 
upon bim, in nanu. For he might, when ſo detected, 
into court, arraigned, and 
tried, without indictment: 28 by the Danith law he 
might be taken and hanged upon the ſpot, without ac- 
culation or trial. But this proceeding was taken away 
by ſeveral ſtatutes in the reign of Edward III. though 
in Scotland a fimilar proceſs remains to this day. So 
that the only ſpecies of proceeding at the ſuit of the 
| king, without a previous inditment or preſentment by 
a grand jury, now ſeems to be that of InFoRmaAT1ON; 
which ſce. 

Theſe are all the methods of 
of the king. 


to fix the authoritative 


proſecution at the ſuit 
There yet remains another, which 1s 
merely at the ſuit of the ſubject, and is called an ap- 


See INDICTMENT. 


iſtory, the daughter 


Ceres, 


This requeſt Ju- 


piter granted, on condition ſhe had taſted nothing in 


Pluto's dominions. Ceres therefore went to fetch her; 


but when her daughter was preparing to return, Aſca— 


_ laphus gave information that he had ſeen Proſerpine 
eat ſome grains of a pomegranate ſhe had gathered in 


Pluto's garden, on which ſhe was ſentenced to continue 
in Tartarus in quality of Pluto's ſpouſe, and the queen 
of thoſe gloomy regions: but to mitigate the grief of 
Ceres for her diſappointment, Jupiter granted that her 
daughter ſhould only ſpend fix months together in hell 
vith ber huſband, and the other fix on earth with her 


mother, 


Some mythologiſts imagine that the latter part of 
the fable alludes to the corn, which muſt remain all the 


ipring, and produce the harveſt. 
PROSELYTE, a new convert to ſom 


religious ſet, 


; Witter hid in the earth, in order to ſprout forth in the 


e religion, or 


PROSEUCHE, in antiquity, properly ſignifies 


Jew 


/rayer; but it is taken for the places of prayer of the 
5, and was pretty near the ſame as their ſynagogues. 


ut the ſynagogues were originally in the cities, and 


prof 
rivers; 


of lome trees or covered 
TS Lv. cc prayer 5 8 


FROSLAMBANOMENE, the name 


doe in the Greek ſyſtem. 


2 


mY covered places: whereas, for the moſt part, the 
euches were out of the cities and on the banks of 
having no covering, except perhaps the ſhade 
galleries. The word is Greek, 


of a muſical 


Ix- 


8 


As the two tetrachords of the Greeks were conjune- Proſody 


tive, or, in other words, as the higheſt note of the firſt 


ſerved likewiſe for the loweſt note of the ſecond, it is 
plain that a complete octave could not be formed. To 


remedy this deficiency, therefore, one note beneath the 


loweſt tetrachord was added, as an octave to the high- 
eſt of the laft tetrachord. Thus, if we ſuppoſe the 
firſt to have begun on B, the laſt muſt have ended upon 
A, to which one note ſubjoined immediately beneath 
the loweſt B in the diatonic order muſt have formed an 
octave. This note was called proſlambanomene. But it 
appears from authors. who have ſerutinized antiquity 


Protea. 


Burney's 
Hiſt. of 


with ſome diligence, and perhaps with as much ſuc- Mz/ic, 
cels as the data upon which they proceeded could pro- Diftert. &. 


duce, that the names of the notes in the Greek ſyſtem, 
which originally fignified their natural ſtation in the 
ſcale of aſcending or deſcending ſounds, were after- 
wards applied to their poſitions in the lyre. HFHigher 
or /ower, then, according to this application, did not 
ſignify their degrees of acuteneſs or gravity, but their 
higher or lower ſituation upon this inſtrument, 

PROSODY, that part of grammar which treats of 
the quantities and accents of ſyllables, and the manner 
of making verſes. 

The Engliſh proſody turns chiefly on two things, 
numbers and rhyme. See PotTxy, n“ 20. and Part 


III. 5 


PROSO POP IA, a figure in oratory, whereby 


we raiſe qualities of things inanimate into perſons. Sce 


OraToxy, no 48. 


PROSTAT/ZE, in anatomy, a gland, generally ſup- 
poſed to be two ſeparate bodies, though in reality but 
one, ſituated juſt before the neck of the bladder, and ſur- 


rounding the beginning of the urethra. See Ax ATOM, | 
ns 371, n. 


PROSTYLE, in architecture, a range of columns 


in the front of a temple. 


PROTAGO RAS, a famous Greek piloſopher, born 


at Abdera, was the diſciple of Democritus, and the 
legiſlator of the 'Thurians. He was more ſubtle than 
ſolid in his reaſonings; however, he taught at Athens 
with great reputation, but was at length baniſhed from 
thence for the impiety of his doctrines. He then travel - 


led, and viſited the iſlands in the Mediterranean, where 


it is ſaid that he was the firſt philoſopher who taught 
for money. He died in a voyage to Sicily, in a very 
advanced age. He commonly reaſoned by dilemmas, 
and left the mind in ſuſpence with reſpe& to all the 
queſtions he propoſed. Plato wrote a dialogue againit 
him. He flouriſhed 400 B. C. 

PROTEA, the SiLvER-TREE; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants. There are three ſpecies: 1. The conifera, with 
linear, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, grows to the height 
of 10 or 12 feet, with a ſtraight regular ſtem. The 
branches naturally form a large regular head. The 
leaves are long and narrow, of a ſhining filver colour; 
and as they remain the whole year, make a fine ap- 
pearance in the green-houſe. 2. The argentea, com- 
monly called „er- tree, has a ſtrong upright ſtem co- 
vered with purpliſh bark, dividing into ſeveral branches 
which grow erect, garniſhed with broad, ſhining, ſil-⸗ 
very leaves, which make a fine appearance when inter- 
mixed with other exotics. 3. The nitida, or wage- 
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— boom, greatly reſembles the ſecond ſort: the leaves 


Prothono- 
tary. 


are very ſilky and white, with erect purple branches, 

All theſe plants, being tender exotics, require to be 
continually kept in the green-houfe during winter. 
The firſt may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be cut of in April, juſt before the plants begin to 
ſhoot ; the ſecond and third forts may be propagated 
by ſeeds. | 

PROTASITS, in the ancient drama, the firſt part of 
a comic or tragic piece, wherein the ſeveral perſons are 
ſhown, their characters intimated, and the ſubje of 
the piece propoſed and entered upon. | 

It might reach as far as our two firſt acts, and where 
it ended the epitaſis commenced. See the article Epi- 
TASIS. 

PROTECTOR, a perſon who undertakes to ſhel- 
ter and defend the weak, helpleſs, and diſtreſſed. 

Every Catholic nation, and every religious order, has 
a protector reſiding at the court of Rome, who is a 


_ cardinal], and is called the cardinal protector. 


Protector is allo ſometimes uſed for a regent of a 
kingdom, made choice of to govern it during the mi— 
nority of a prince, | 

Cromwell aſſumed the title and quality of rd pro- 


 tedtor of the common-wealth of England, &c. 


 PROTESILAI roRRISs, the ſepulchre of Proteſi- 
lans, with a temple, at which Alexander ſacrificed, 
(Arian); fituate at the ſouth extremity of the Helle- 
{pont, next the Cherſonneſus Thracia. Proteſilaus was 
the firſt Greek who landed on the coaſt of Troy, and 
the firſt Greek ſlain by the Trojans, (Homer, Ovid.) 
His wife Laodamia, to aſſwage her grief, begged the 
gods for a fight of- his ſhade; and obtaining her re- 
queſt, ſhe expired in his embraces, (Hyginus.) Pro- 
teſlaus was alſo called Phyl/acides, from Phylace, a town 
of Theſlaly. . — 
PROTEST, in law, is a call of witneſs, or an open 
a ffir mation that a perſon does, either not at all, or but 
conditionally, yield his conſent to any act, or to the 
proceeding of any judge in a court in which his juriſ- 
giction is doubtful, or to anſwer upon his oath farther 
than he is bound by law. | | 
Any of the lords in parliament have a right to pro- 
teſt their difſent to any bill paſſed by a majority: which 
proteſt is entered in form, This is ſaid to be a very 
ancient priviiege. The commons have no right to pro- 
teſt. See ParLIAMeENT. | 
Paorrsr, in commerce, a ſummons written by a 
notery-publie to a merchant, banker, or the like, to ac- 
_eept or diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, 
iter his having refuſed either to accept or pay it. See 
iI Exchange. | 
PROTESTANT, a name firſt given in Germany 
19 ihote who adhered to the doctrine of Luther.; be- 
caute 19 1529, they proteſted againſt a decree of the 
emperor Charles V. and the diet of Spires; declarin 
that they appealed to a general council. The ſame 
name has alſo been given to thoſe of the ſentiments of 
Calving and is now become a common denomination 
for ail thoſe of the reformed churches. 
PROTUEUS, in heathen mythology. Sce Ecver, 
n* 6 


 PROTHONOTARY, a term which properly ſig- 


lar; and which was anciently the title 


-f 


the Papacy: for which purpoſe they have the right of 


„ 


of the principal notaries of the emperors of Conſtant; p 
nople. | 1 
Prothonotary with us is uſed for an officer in aal 
court of king's-bench and common: pleas; the former 
of which courts has one, and the latter three, The 
prothonotary of the king's bench records all civil a0. 
tions ſued in that court, as the clerk of the crown. office 
does all criminal cauſes. The prothonotaries of the 
common pleas enter and enrol all declarations, plead. 
ings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions: they alſo make 
out all judicial writs, except writs of habeas corpus 
and diſtringas jurator, for which there is a particular 
office, called the-habeas corpora office: they likewiſe en. 
ter recognizances acknowledged, and all common re. 
coveries ; make exemplifications of records, &c. 

In the court of Rome there is a college of 12 pre. 
lates, called apoſtolical prothonotariei, empowered to re. 
ceive the laſt wills of cardinals, to make all informa. 
tions and proceedings neceſſary for the canonization of 
ſaints, and all ſuch acts as are of great conſequence to 


admiſſion into all conſitories, whether public or half 
public. They allo attend on the pope, whenever he 
performs any extraordinary ceremony out of Rome. 
PROTO, a Greek term, frequently uſed in com. 
poſition of priority: thus, proto-collum, in the ancient 
juriſprudence, fignifies the firſt leaf of a book; proto- 
martyr, the firſt martyr; proto-plaſt, the firſt man 
formed, &Cc. | 
PROTOGENES, a celebrated ancient painter, was 
born at Caunas, a city of Caria, ſubject to the Rho- 
dians, and flouriſhed 300 years before the birth of ovr 
Saviour. He was at ſirſt obliged to paint ſhips for bis 
livelihood ; but afterwards acquired the higheſt repu- 
tation for hiſtory-painting; though Apelles blamed 
him for finiſhing his pieces too highly, and not know: 
ing when to have done, The fineſt of his pictures was 
that of Jaliſus, which is mentioned by ſeveral ancient 
authors, thovgh none of them give any deſcription of 
it. He worked ſeven years on this picture; during 
which time he lived entirely upon lupines and water, 
being of opinion that this light and fimple nouriſh. 
ment left him greater freedom of fancy, Apelles, on 
ſecing this piQure, was ſtruek with ſuch :dmiration, 
that he was unable to ſpeak, or to find worcs ſufficient 
to expreſs his idea of its beauty. It was this picture 
that ſaved the city of Rhodes when beſieged by De- 
metrius king of Macedon; for being able to at- 
tack it only on that ßde where Protogenes work. 
ed, which he intended to burn, he choſe rather to 
abandon his deſign than to deſtroy ſo hive a piece. 
Pliny ſays, that Apelles aſking bim what price he had 
for his pictures, and Protogenes naming an incon{ider- 
able ſum, Apelies, concerned at the injuftice done 10 
the beauty of his productions, gave him 50 talents, 
about 10,0001. for one picture only, declaring publicly 
that he would ſell it for his own. This generoſij 
made the Rhodians ſenſible of the merit of r 
and they were ſo cager to purchaſe the picture Abele 
had bought, that they paid him a much greater pe 
for it than he had given. lich 
PROTOTYPE, is the original or model after v 0 
a thing was formed; but chiefly uſed for the pf 
of things to be engraved, calt, &c. PRO- 
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of the heart, and will certainly make a difference be. Provideace. 


PROTRACTOR, the name of an inſtrument uſed 
for protracting or laying down on paper the angles of 
povidenc** field, or other figure. | 

PROTUBERANCE, in anatomy, is any eminenc 
whether natural or preternatural, that projects or ad- 
vances out beyond the reſt. 

PROVEDITOR, an officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, 
particularly at Venice, who has the direQion of mat- 
ters relating to policy. 3 

PROVENCE, a province or government of France, 
bounded by Dauphine oh the north, by Piedmont on 
the eaſt, by the Mediterranean on the ſouth, and by 
the river Rhone, which ſeparates it from Languedoc, 
on the welt : it is about 100 miles long, and near as 
many broad. | 


PROVEND, or 


Sce PLOTTING. 


PROVENDER, originally ſignified a 
kind of veſſel containing the meaſure of corn daily gi— 
ven to a horſe, or other beaſt of labour, for his ſubſiſt- 
ence; but now is generally uſed to ſignify the food for 
cattle, whatever it is. | 

PROVERB, according to Camden, is a conciſe, 
witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon experience, and 
for the moſt part containing ſome uſeful inſtructi 

Bok of PROVERBS, a canonical book of the Old Te- 
{ament, containing a part of the proverbs of Solomon 
the fon of David king of Ifrael. The firit 24 chapters 
are acknowledged to be the genuine work of that 
prince; the next five chapters are a collection of ſeve- 
ral of his proverbs made by order of king Hezekiah; 
and the two laſt ſeem to have been added though be- 
longing to different and unknown authors, Agur the 
fon of Jakeh, and king Lemuel. | 

In this excellent book are contained rules for the 
conduct of al! conditions of life; for kings, courtiers, 
maſters, ſervants, fathers, mothers, children, &c. 

ROVIDENCE, the conduct and direction of the 

ſeveral parts of the univerſe by a ſuperior intelligent 

Being. The notion of a providence is ſounded on this 

ſuppoſition, that the Creator has not ſo fixed and aſcer- 

tained the laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain 
of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world to itſelf ; but 
tay he ſtill preſerves the reins in his own hands, and 
ozcationally alters, enforces, reſtrains, and ſuſpends 
thoſe laws by a particular interpoſition. 

Some, with the Epicureans, deny a providence, as 
maginng it inconfiltent with the happineſs of the di— 

me Nature, | | 

Others again deny the exiſtence of a providence, on 
account of the ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good 

Simplicius argues thus ſor a providence: If God do 
not look to the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe 
he cannot or will not; but the firſt is abſurd, fince to 
bern cannot be difficult, when to create was eaſy; 
ard the latter is both abſurd and blafphemous. 

The ſentiments of Cicero are likewiſe very preciſe 
and perunent to this purpoſe. He thinks it impoſſible 
hy one wiio duly conſiders the innumerable objects of 

* univerſe, and their invariable order and beauty, to 
entertain the leaſt doubt, but that there is ſome effi- 

o preſides over and directs the mighty 

he lays it down as a fundamental prin- 

ſocieties, that there is a divine Providence, 
ds all events, obſerves the actions of man- 
her good or bad, diſcerns the very intentions 


cnt caufe wh 


fadric | Nay, 


tween good men and the wicked, | 

ProviDENCE- Plantation, a colony of New- England, 
which, with Rhode- ifland, formerly conſtituted a char- 
ter government. Its chief town is Newport. 

PROVIDENCE, one of the leaſt of the Bahama iſſands 
in the American ocean, but the beſt of thoſe planted 
and fortified by the Engliſh. It is ſeated on the caſt 
ſide of the gulf of Florida. W. Long. 77. 35. N. Lat. 
25:0» 

PROVINCE, in Roman antiquity, a country of 
conſiderable extent, which, upon being entirely redu— 
ced under the Roman dominion, was new-modelled ac- 
cording to the pleaſure of the conquerors, and ſubjec- 
ted to the command of annual governors ſent from 
Rome; being commonly obliged to pay ſuch taxes aud 
contributions as the ſenate thought fit to demand. | 

Of theſe countries, that part of France next the Alps 
was one, and ſtill retains the name Provence. 

Nicod derives the word d procul vivendo, © living 
afar off;'“ but it is better deduced from pro, and vine 
& I overcome.” | 

Province, in geography, a divifion of a kingdom 
or ſtate, compriling ſeveral cities, towns, &c. all under 
the ſame government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
extent either of the civil or ecclefiaſtical juriſdictiot. 

The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhop- 
ries; in which ſenſe, England is divided into two pro— 
vinces, Canterbury and Vork. 

The United Provinces are feven provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, who, revolting ſrom the Spaniſh dominion, 
made a perpetual alliance offenſive and defenſive, at 
Utrecht, anno 1579. See UNITED Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL, ſomething relating to a province. 
It alſo denotes, in Romith countries, a perſon who has 
the direction of the ſeveral convents of a province. 

PROVISIONS, in a military ſenſc, implies all man- 
ner of eatables, food or provender, utcd in an army, 
both for man and beaſt. _ 

PROVOST of a city or town, is the chief muni— 
cipal magiſtrate in ſeveral trading cities, particularly 
Elinburgh, Paris, &c. being much the ſame with mayor 
in other places. He prefides in city-coarts, and, to— 
gether with the bailies, who are his deputies, deter- 
mines in all differences that ariſe among citizens. 

The provoſt of Edinburgh, as well as all the other 
conſiderable towns in Scotland, has the title of /ord; 
and the former calls yearly conventions of the royal 
boroughs to Edinburgh by his miſſises. | 

ProvosrT, or Prevet Rcyal, a ſort of inferior judge 
eſtabliſhed throughout France, to take cognizance of 
all civil, perſona}, real, and mixed caules, among the 
people only. ( | 

Grand PrxovosT of France, or of the Houſehold, has 
juridiction in the king's houſe, and over the officers 
therein; looks to the policy thereof, the regulation of 
proviſions, &c. | 

Grand ProvosT of the Conſtable, a judge who ma- 
nages proceſſes againſt the ſoldiers in the army who 
have committed any crime. 

He has four lieutenants diſtributed throughout the 
army, called proveſts of the ary, and particularly pro- 
volts in the ſeveral regiments. _ 

ProvosT Marſhal of an Arny, is an officer appoint - 
ed to ſeize and ſecure deſerters, and ail other Wien 
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nals. He is to hinder ſoldiers from pillaging, to in- 
dict offenders, and ſee the ſentence paſſed on them ex- 
ecuted. He allo regulates the weights and meaſures, 
and the price of proviſions, &c. in the army. For 
the diſcharge of his office, he has a lieutenant, a clerk, 
and a troop of marſhal-men on horſeback, as alſo an 
executioner. | 

There is alſo a provoſt-marſhal in the navy, who hath 
charge over priſoners, &c. | 

The French have a provoſt-general of the marines, 
who 1s to proſecute the marines when guilty of any 


crime, and make report thereof to the council of war; 


hefides a marine provoſt in every veſſel, who is a kind 
of gaoler, and takes the priſoners into his care, and 
keeps the veſſcl clean. | | 
Provosrs of the Marſhals, are a kind of lieutenants 
of the marſhals of France; of theſe there are 180 ſeats 
in France; their chief juriſdiction regards highwaymen, 
footpads, houſe- breakers, &c. 
ProvosT V the Mint, a particular judge inſtituted 
for the apprehending and proſccuting of falſe coiners. 
Paovosr, or Prevot, in the king's ſtables; his of- 
fice is to attend at court, and hold the king's flirrup 
when he mounts his horſe. There are four provoſts of 
this kind, each of whom attends in his turn, monthly. 
P ROW, denotes the head or forepart of a ſhip, 
particularly in a galley; being that which is oppoſite 
to the poop or ſtern. | 
PROXIMITY, denotes the relation of nearneſs, ci- 
ther in reſpect of place, blood, or alliance. | 
PRUDENTTIUS, or AukkLIus PRupENTIus CLE“ 
MENS, a famous Chriſtian poet, under the reign of 
Theodoſius the Great, who was born in Spain in the 
year 348. He firſt followed the profeſſion of an advo- 
cate, was afterwards a judge, then a foldier, and at 
length had an honourable employment at court. We 
have a great number of his poems, which, from the 
choice of his ſubj:&s, may be termed Chriſtian poems ; 
but the ſtyle is barbarous, and very different from the 
purity of the Auguſtan age. The moſt efteemed edi- 
tions of Prudentius's works are that of Amſterdam, in 
1607, with Heinſius's Notes, and that of Paris in 1687, 
in uſum Delphini. 
PRUNES, are plumbs dried in the ſunſhine, or in 
an oven. e 
PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture, is the 
lopping offthe ſuperfluous branches of trees, in order to 
make them bear better fruit, grow higher, or appear 
more regular. | | 
Prumng, though an operation of very general uſe, 
is nevertheleſs rightly underſtood by few. Nor is it to 


be learned by rote, but requires a ſtrict obſervation of 


the different manners of growth of the ſeveral forts of 


fruit-trees; the proper method of doing which cannot 


be known without carefully obſerving how each kind 
is naturally diſpoſed to produce its fruit: for ſome do 


this on the ſame year's wood, as vines; others, for 


the moſt part, upon the former year's wood, as 
peaches, nectarines, &c.; and others upon ſpurs which 
are produced upon wood of three, four, &c. to fifteen 
or twenty years old, as pears, plums, cherries, &c. 
Therefore, in order to the right management of fruit- 
trees, proviſion ſhould always be made to have a 
ſufficient quantity of bearing wood in every part of 
tne trees; and at the ſame time there ſhould not be a 
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iuperfluity of uſeleſs branches, which would exbauſt pr, 
the ſtrength of the trees, and cauſe them to decay in * 
a few years, | | 
The reaſons for pruning of fruit-trees ; are, 1, To 
preſerve them longer in a vigorous bearing. ſtate; 
2. To render them more beautiful ; and, 3. To cauſe 
the fruit to be larger and better taſted. 
The general inſtructions for pruning are as follow. 
The greateſt care ought to be taken of fruit- trees in 
the ſpring, when they are in vigorous growth; which 
is che only proper ſeaſon for procuring a quantity of 
good wood in the different parts of the tree, and for 
diſplacing all uſeleſs branches as foon as they are pro- 
duced, in order that the vigour of the tree may be 
entirely diſtributed to ſuch branches only as are de. 
ſigned to remain. For this reaſon trees ought not to 
be neglected in April and May, when their ſhoots are 
produced : however, thoſe branches which are intended 
for bearing the ſucceeding year ſhould not be ſhortened 
during the time of their growth, becauſe this would 
cauſe them to produce two lateral ſhoots, from the eyes 
below the place where they were ſtopped, which 
would draw much of the ſtrength from the buds of 
the firſt ſhoot : and if the two lateral ſhoots are not 
entirely cut away at the winter-pruning, they will 
prove injurious to the tree, This 1s to be chiefly 
underſtood of ſtone- fruit and grapes; but pears and 
apples, being much harder, ſuffer not fo much, tho” 
it is a great diſadvantage to thoſe alſo to be thus 
managed. It muſt likewiſe be remarked, that peaches, 
neQarines, apricots, cherries, and plums, are always 
in the greateit vigour when they are leaſt maimed by 
the knife; for where large branches are taken off, they 
are ſubjeQ to gum and decay. It is therefore the molt 
prudent method to rub off all uſeleſs buds when they 
are firſt produced, and to pinch others, where new 
ſhoots are wanted to ſupply the vacancies of the wall; 
by which management they may be ſo ordered as to 
want but little of the kniſe in winter-prunings The 
management of pears and apples is much the Jame 
with theſe trees in ſummer ; but in winter they mult 
be very differently pruned : for as peaches and nec- 
tarines, for the mott part, produce their fruit vpon 
the former year's wood, and muſt therefore have their 
branches ſhortened according to their ſtrength, in 
order to produce new ſhoots for the ſucceeding year; 
ſo, on the contrary, pears, apples, plumbs, and cher- 
ries, producing their fruit npon ſpurs, which come 
out of the wood of five, fix, and ſeven years old, 
ſhould not be ſhortened, becauſe thereby thoſe buds 
which were naturally diſpoſed to form theſe ſputs, 
would produce wood-branches; by which means the 
trees would be filled with wood, but would never pro. 
duce much fruit. The branches of ſtandard- trees ſhould 
never be ſhortencd unleſs where they are very luxurient, 
and, by growing irregularly on one fide of the trees 
attract the greateſt part of the ſap, by which means 
the other parts are either unfurniſhed with . | 
or are rendered very weak ; in which caſe the branc 
ſhould be ſhortened down as low as is neceſſary, !" 
order to obtain more branches to fill up the: hollow 0 
the tree: but this is only to be underſtood of ue. 
and apples, which will produce ſhoots from 0 of 
three, four, or more years old ; whereas moſt _ 
ſtone - fruit will gum and decay after ſuch 0 
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ä ever this happens to ſtone- fruit, it ſhould be re- 
1 Ned by rte or pinching thoſe ſhoots in the 
ſpring) before they have obtained too much vigour, 
which will cauie them to puſh out fide branches ; but 
this muſt be done with caution. You mult alſo cut 
out all dead or decaying branches, which cauſe their 
heads to look ragged, and alſo attract noxious par- 
ticles from the air: in doing of this, you ſhould cut 
them cloſe down to the place where they were pro- 
duced, otherwiſe that part of the branch which 1s left 
will alſo decay, and prove equally hurtful to the reft 
of the tree ; for it ſeldom happens when a branch be- 
gins to decay, that it does not die quite down to the 
place where it was produced, and if permitted to re- 
main long uncut, often infects ſome of the other parts 
of the tree. If the branches cut off are large, it will 
be very proper, after having. ſmoothed the cut part 


on a plaſter of grafting clay, which will prevent the 
wet from ſoaking into the tree at the wounded part. 
All ſuch branches as run a-croſs each other, and 
eccafion a confuſion in the head of the tree, ſhould be 
cut off; and as there are frequently young vigorous 
ſhoots on old trees, which rife from the old branches 
near the trunk, and grow upright into the head, 
theſe ſhould be carefully cut out every year, leſt, by 
being permitted to grow, they fill the tree too full of 
wood. | : 
As to the pruning of foreſt-trees, if they be large, 
it is beſt not to prune them at all; yet, if there be 
an abſoute neceſſity, avoid taking off large boughs as 
much as poſſible. And, 1. If the bough be ſmall, 
cut it ſmooth, cloſe, and ſloping. 2. If the branch be 
large, and the tree old, cut it off at three or four feet 
from the ſtem. 3. If the tree grow crooked, cut it 
off at the crook, ſloping upward, and nurſe up one of 
the molt promiſing ſhoots for a new ſtem. 4. If the 
tree prow top-heavy, its head muſt be lightened, 
end that by thinning the boughs that grow out of 
tae main branches. 
ſpring, rub off the buds, and ſhroud up the fide- ſhoots, 
5. If the fide-bough {till break out, and the top be 
able to ſuſtain itſelf, give the boughs that put forth 
1 'pring a pruning after Midſummer, cutting them 
cloſe, . 
 PRUNUS, in botany; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants. 
Speciet. 1. The domeſtica, or common plum-tree, 
grows 20 or zo feet high, graniſhed with oval, ſpear- 
thaped leaves, and with the pedunculi for the moſt 
part fingle, terminated by flowers, ſucceeded by plums of 
many difterent colours, ſizes, and ſhapes in the varieties. 
2. The inſititia, wild-plum, or bullace-tree, grows 
12 or 15 feet high; the branches ſomewhat ſpinous ; 
the leaves oval, hairy underneath; and the pendunculi 
by pairs, terminated by white flowers ſucceeded by 
imall, round, plum-like, fruit of different colours in 
the varieties. 3. The ſpinoſa, black-thorn, or ſloe- 
tree, grows 10 or 12 feet high, very branchy and 
ulby quite from bottom, armed with ſtrong, ſharp 
Pines, imall, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, pedunculi 
COOK ingly, terminated by flowers, ſucceeded by 
80 |, round, black cherries in autumn. It grows 
wild every where in hedges and woods; and is very 


proper for planting field hedges, being of very quick 


exactly even with a knife, chiſſel, or batchet, to put 


But if you would have them 


0 


1 
and cloſe growth. 4. The ceraſus, or common cherry. Prunus 
tree, grows 20 feet or more in height, garniſhed with 


oval cluſters of lanceolate, ſmooth leaves, umbellate 


j 
Pruſſia, 


flowers, ſucceeded by cluſters of red roundiſh fruit of 
different ſizes and properties in the varieties. 5. The 
avium, or great wild-cherry tree, grows 40 or 50 feet 
high, having oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, downy under- 
neath, with umbellate ſeſſile cluſters of white flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall round fruit of different properties 
in the varieties. 6. The padus, or common bird- 
cherry tree, grows I5 or 20 feet high, of a ſhrub- 
like growth, with a ſpreading head, large, oblong, 
rough ſerrated leaves, having two glands at the back 
of the baſe like the other, and with ſhorter, more 
compact cluſters of flowers, ſucceeded by large red 
fruit. This grows wild in hedges in the north parts of 
England. 7. The Virginiana, or Virginan bird- cherry, 
grows 30 feet high, dividing into a very branchy 
head, having a dark purple bark, oval, ſlightly ſer- 
rated, ſhining green leaves, having two glands at the 
forepart of the baſe, and long cluſters of white lowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall, round, berry-like, black fruit. 
8. The Canadenfis, or Canada. dwarf bird cherry, 
grows but four or five feet high, branching horizon- 
tally near the ground with ſmooth branches; broad, 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough downy leaves without glands; and 
long cluſters of white flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, 
round, berry-like, black fruit, ripe in autumn. 9. The 
mahaleb, or perfumed cherry, grows 10 or 15 feet high, 
with ſmooth whitiſh branches, ſmall, oval ſhinin 

green leaves, and corymbous cluſters of white flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall fruit. 10. The armeniaca, or apri- 
cot tree, grows 20 feet high, with a large ſpreading 
head, baving reddiſh ſhoots, large nearly heart ſhaped 
leaves, and cloſe-fitting pale-red flowers riſing all 
along the ſides of the young branches; ſucceeded by 
large, roundiſh fruit of a yellow and reddiſh colour in 


different varieties. 


Culture. All the different varieties of plums have 
at firſt been raiſed from the ſtones, and ere afterwards 


preſerved by budding and grafting on any plum-ttock. 


The ſame method is applicable to cherries ; only 
theſe are grafted to moſt advantage upon flocks of the 
wild black and red cherry raiſed from the ſtones of the 


fruit. The apricot-trees are propagated by budding. 


on any kind of plum-ftocks. | 
PRUSA, (anc. geog.); a town fituate at mount 
Olympus in Myſia, built by Pruſias, who waged war 
with Croeſus, (Strabo); with Cyrus, (Stephanus); 
both cotempory princes. Now called Bur/a or Pruſa, 
capital of Bithynia, in Aſia Minor. E. Long. 29. 
10. Lat. 40. 30. | 7 

PRUSIAS, the name of ſeveral king of Bir HVYNIA. 

PRusiAs, a town of Bithynia, anciently called Cros, 
from a cognominal river, and giving name to the Sinus 
Cianus of the Propontis ; rebuilt by Pruſias the ſon 
of Zela, after having been deſtroyed by Philip, the 
ſon of Demetrius: it ſtood on the Sinus Cianus, at the 
foot of mount Arganthonius. This is the Pruſias 
who harboured Annibal, after the defeat of Antio- 
chus.—Of this place was Aſclepiades, ſurnamed Pra- 
freus, the famous phyſician. | 

PRUSSIA, a modern, but deſervedly celebrated 
kingdom of Europe, whoſe monarch, along with 
Pruſſia Proper, poſſeſſes alſo the electorate of Bran- 

| denburg, 
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Pruſſia. denburg, and ſome other territories of conſiderable with Poland; but in this the fraternity were diſap. pug, | 

88 extent. The diſtrict properly called Pruſia is of pointed. Albert, however, was ſo far from enden roun —_ 

| great extent, and divided into the Ducal and Regal ing to obtain any favour from his uncle by fair means, 
Pruſſia, the latter belonging to the republic of Poland that he refuſed to do homage to him, and immediate! 

| till the late partition of the Polifh territories. Both began to make preparations for throwing off his de. 

together are of great extent; being bounded on the pendence altogether, and recovering the whole of 

| north by the Baltic, on the fouth by Poland and the. Pruſſia and Pomerania by force of arms. In this he 

| duchy of Mazovia, on the weſt by Pomerania, and on was fo far from ſucceeding, that, being foiled in every 

| the ealt by Lithuania and Samogitia, The name is attempt, he was forced to reſign the dignity of grand. 


by ſome thought to be derived from the Boruſi, a 
tribe of the Sarmatians, who, migrating from the 


The ancient ſtate of Pruſſia is almoſt entirely un- 


harbarity of Known. However, the people are ſaid to have been very 


the ancient 


d related under the article FRANCE ; but being on every 
wats, drinking the blood of horſes at their feaſts, according occaſion ready to revolt, in 927 Henry the Fowler 
to Stella, even to intoxication (4). Nay, ſo ex- eftabliſhed margraves, or governors of the frontiers, to 
tremely ſavage were this people, that they were even keep the barbarians in awe, The firſt margrave of 
unacquainted with the method of conſtructing huts, Brandenburg was Sigefroy brother-in-law to the 
and took up their dwelling in caves and cavities of above-mentioned emperor ; under whole adminiftration 
rocks and trees, where they protected themſelves and the biſhoprics of Brandenburg and Havelberg were 
children from the inclemencies of the weather. A- eſtabliſhed by Otho I. From this Sigefroy to the ſue- 
mong ſuch a people it is vain to expect that any tranſ- ceſſion of the houſe of Hohenzollern, from whom the 
actions would be recorded, or indeed that any thing preſent elector is deſcended, there are reckoned eight 
Toen,nic Worthy of being recorded would be trapſacted. We different families, who have been margraves of Bran- 
knights fhall therefore begin our hiſtory of Pruſſia with the time denburg ; namely, the family of the Saxons, of Wal- 
firſt get when the Tentonic knights firſt got footing in the coun- beck, Staden, Plenck, Anhalt, Bavaria, Luxem- 
footing in try, (See TEU TONIC Arights). burg, and Miſnia. The margraves of the four firſt 
3 On the expulſion of the Chriſtians from the Holy races had continual wars with the Vandals and other 


ſavage and barbarous; living upon raw fleſh, and 


Land by Saladin, a ſettlement was given to the Teu— 
tonie knights in Praſſia by Conrade duke of Mazovia, 
the competitor of Bol:ſlaus V. for the crown of Po- 
land. Their firſt refidence in this country was Culm 
to which territory they were confined by the conditions 
of the donation, excepting what they could conquer 
from their pagan neighbours, all which the emperor 


granted to them in perpetuity. | 


Encouraged by. this grant, the knights conquered 
the greatelt part of the country which now goes by the 
name of Pru/ia; and, not content with this, become 
very troubleſome to Poland, inſomuch that the mo— 
narchs of that kingdom were ſometimes obliged to 
carry on a dangerous and bloody wars with them ; for 
an account of which, we refer to the article PoLanp. 

The Teutonic order continued in Pruſſia till the 
Year 1531. Their laſt prand-maſter was Albert mar- 
quis of Brandenburg, and nephew to Sigiſmund T. 
king of Poland. He was preferred to this dignity in 
hopes that his affinity to Sigiſmund might procure a 
reſtitution of ſome of the places which had been taken 
trom the order during the former unſuceſsful wars 


middle March by his laſt will to the elector, who was 


to his ſon Wineeſlaus, to whom Sigiſmund ſucceeded. 


(a) This author does not mention any particular method by which they communicated an inebriating _ ' 
the blood of animals. Poſſibly, however, the vital fluid may have a property of this kind, though unxn0””. 


maſter ; in recompenſe for which, his uncle beſtowed 


on him that part of Pruſha now called Ducal, in 
f foot of the Riphæan mountains, were tempted by the quality of a ſecular duke. It was now the intereſt of Pele. 
Eiymoligy beauty and fertility of the country to ſettle. there, the houſe of Brandenburg to aſſiſt in the expulſion of 
| of the Others think that the name of this country is properly the fraternity ; and accordingly, being at laſt driven 
name, Pcrifſia, Po in the language of the natives fignify- out of Pruſha and Pomerania, they transferred their 
ing near, and Poruſſia ſignifying near Ruſſia. To chapter to Mariendal in Franconia; but in that and 
the latter etymology we find the king of Pruffia him- other provinces of the empire where they ſettled, little 
| ſelf aſſenting in the treatiſe intitled Memoirs of the more than the name of the order once ſo ſamous now 
1 Flouſe of Brandenburg. However, it muſt be owned, remains, I | RR, 
that theſe or any other etymologies of the word are The other moſt conſiderable part of his Pruſſan g. 
| very uncertain, and we find nothing like it mentioned majeſty's dominions is the Electorate of Branden- bug. 
0 2 by hiſtorians before the tenth century. burg. Like other parts of Germany, it was ancient- 
| Extreme 


ly poſſeſſed by Barbarians, of whom no hiſtory can 
be given. Theſe were ſubdued by Charlemagne, as is 


barbarous people ; nor could their ravages be ſtopped 
till the reign of Albert ſurnamed 2he Bear, the firſt 
prince of the houſe of Anhalt. He was made mar- 
grave by the emperor Conrad III. and afterwards 
raiſed to the dignity of elector by Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
about the year 1100. Some years afterwards, the 
king of the Vandals dying without iſſue, left the 


beſides poſſeſſed of the old March, upper Saxony, tie 
country of Anhalt, and part of Luſace, In 1332 ts 
line became extinct, and the electorate devolved to the 
empire. It was then given by the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria to his ſon Louis, who was the firſt of the ſixth 
race. Louis the Roman ſucceeded his brother; 3% 
as he alſo died without children, he was ſuccecded by 
Otho, his third brother, who ſold the electorate to ti 
emperor Charles IV. of the houſe of Luxemburg i 
200,000 florins of gold, Charles IV. gave the March 


This elector, being embarraſſed in his circumſtances, 


ſold the new March to the knights of the Teutonic ol- 


der. Joſſe ſucceeded Sigiſmund; but, aſpiring to che 
PE | emplres 


1 ; joned in 
our days where ſuch barbarous cuſtoms are diſuſed. Drunkenneſs ſrom drinking blood is frequently mentioned 


Scripture, but whether literally or metaphorically muſt be decided by the learned. 
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& empire, ſold the eleQorate to William duke of Mif- 
nia; who, after he had poſſeſſed it for one year, fold 
it again to the emperor Sigilmund. In 1419, Fre- 
gerie VI. burgrave of Nuremberg received the inveſti- 

ture of the country of Brandenburg at the diet of Con- 

lance from the hands of the emperor Sigiſmund; who, 
two years before, had conferred upon him the dignity 
of elector, and arch-chambarlain of the Holy Roman 
e. ü 
his prince, the firſt of the family of Hohenzol- 
lern, found himſelf poſſ-iTed of the Old and Middle 

Marche, but the dukes of Pomerania had uſurped the 

March Ukrain. Againſt them, therefore, the elector 

immediately declared war, and ſoon recovered the 

province. As the New Marche (till continued in the 
hands of the Teutonic knights, to whom it had been 

ſ!d as we have already mentioned, the eleQtor, to 

make up for this, took poſſeſſion of Saxony, which at 

that time happened to be vacant by the death of Al- 
bert the laſt elector of the Anhalt line. But the em- 
peror, not approving of this ſtep, gave the inveſtiture 
of Saxony to the duke of Miſnia; upon which Frede- 
ric voluntarity defilted from his acquiſitions. This 
elector made a diviſion of his poſſeſſions by will. His 
eldeſt ſon was deprived of his right on account of his 
baving too eloſely applied himſelf to ſearch for the 
philoſopher's ſtone 3 ſo he left him only Voigtland. 

The electorate was given to his ſecond fon Frederic 

Albert, ſurnamed Achilles, had the duchies of Franco- 

nia; and Frederic, ſurnamed the Fat, bad the old 

March; but by his death it returned to the electorate 

of Brandenburg. 

Frederic I. was ſucceeded by his ſon called alſo 

Frederic, and ſurnamed Tron-tooth on account of his 

ſtrength, He might, with as great reaſon have been 

ſurnamed the Magnanimous, ſince he refuſed two 
crowns, viz. that of Bohemia, which was offered him 
by the pope, and the kingdom of Poland to which he 
was invited by the people; but Frederic declared he 
would-not accept of it unleſs Cafimir brother to La- 
difl4us the late king refuſed it. Theſe inſtances of 
magnanimity had ſuch an effe& on the neighbouring 
people, that the ſtates of Lower Luſatia made a vo- 
luntary ſurrender of their country to him. But as Lu- 
ſatia was a Hef of Bohemia, the king of that country 
immediately made war on the elector, in order to re- 
cover it. However, he was ſo far from being ſucceſs- 
ful, that, by a treaty of peace concluded in 1462, be 
was obliged to yield the perpetual fovereignty of Cor- 


el:Ror, Frederic then, having redeemed the new 
Merch from the Teutonic order for the ſum of 
100,0C0 florins, and ſtill further enlarged his domi- 
dons, refigned the ſovereignty in 1469 to his brother 
Albert, ſurnamed the Achilles. 

«of Albert was 57 years old when his brother reſigned 
fr the eſectorate to him, Moſt of his exploits for which 
* he hal the ſurname of Achilles had been performed 
while he was burgrave of Nuremberg. He declared 
wär apainit Lewis duke of Bavaria, defeated and 
took him priſoner. He gained eight battles againſt 
lhe Norembergers, who had rebelled and conteſted 
s rights to the burgraviate. In one of theſe he fought 
ly apainſt 16 men, till his people came up to his 


ö Manes, He made himſelf maſter of the town of 
dr, IX. 2 | 
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Proteſtants and Catholics, which laſted 30 years. The 


bus, Pei's, Sommerfeld, and ſome other places, to the 


N 


Greiffenburg in the ſame manner that Alexander the Prufſia, 


Great took the capital of the Oxydracz, by leaping TT 


from the top of the walls into the town, where he de- 
fended himſelf fingly againit the inhabitants, till his 
men forced the gates and reſcued him, The confidence 
which the emperor Frederic III. placed in him, gain— 
ed him the direction of almoſt the whole empire. He 
commanded the imperial armies againſt Lewis the 
Rich, duke of Bavaria; and againſt Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who had laid fiege to Nuis, but 
concluded a peace at the interpofition of Albert. He 
gained the prize at 17 tournaments, and was never diſ- 
mounted, | | 
All theſe exploits, however, had been performed be- pruſſa and 


fore Albert obtained the electorate. From that time Branden- 
we meet with no very important tranſaQions till the burgunited, 


year 1594, when John Sigiſmund having married Anne 

the only daughter of Albert duke of Pruſſia, this uni— 

ted that duchy to the electorate, to which it has con- 

tinued to be united ever fince ; and obtained preten- 

ſions to the countries of Juliers, Berg, Cleves, Marck, 

Ravenſburg, and Ravenſtein, to the ſucceſſion of which 

Anne was heireſs, | Es | 
Sigiſmund died in 1619, and was ſucceeded by © Sol] 

ſon George William; during whoſe government the nate reign 

electorate ſuffered the moſt miſerable calamities. At of the elet- 

this time it was that the war commenced between the 27, George 

William. 

former, although leagued together, were on the point 

of being utterly deltroyed by the Imperialiſts under 


the command of Count Tilly and Wallenſtein, when 


Guttavus Adolphus of Sweden turned the ſcale in their 
favour, and threatened the Catholic party with utter 
deſtruction *. But by his death at the battle of Lut- * See 
zen, the fortune of war was once more changed. At Sweden, 
laſt, however, peace was concluded with the empe- 
ror ; and, in 1640, the elector died, leaving his do- 
minions to his fon Frederic William, ſurnamed the 
Great, | 

This young prince, though only 20 years of age Rats of 
at the time of his acceſſion, apphed himſelf with the Frederic 


utmoſt diligence to repair the Jofſes and devaſtatious William the 


occaſioned by the dreadful wars which had preceded, Grcat. 
He received the inveſtiture of Pruſſia perſonally from 
the king of Poland, on condition of paying 100,000 
florins annually, and not making truce or peace with 
the enemies of that crown. His envoy likewiſe recei- 
ved the inveſtiture of the electorate from the emperor 
Ferdinand III. The eleQor then thought of recover- 
ing his provinces from thoſe who had uſurped them. 
He concluded a truce for 20 years with the Swedes, 
who evacuated the greateſt part of his eitates He 
likewiſe paid 140,000 crowns to the Swedilh garri— 
ſons, which Kill poſſeſſed ſome of his towns; and he 
concluded a treaty with the Heſſians, who deliver- 
ed up a part of the duchy of Cleves; and obtain- 
ed of the Hollanders the evacuation of ſome other 
Cities. | 
In the mean time the powers of Europe began to 
be weary of a war which had continued for ſuch a 
length of time with ſuch unrelenting fury. The cities 
of Olnaburg and Munſter being chofen as the molt 
proper places for negotiation, the conferences were 
opened in the year 1645 ; but, by reaſon of the mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs, they were not concluded till two 
—— 36 P years 
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years after. France, which had eſpouſed the intereſts 
of Sweden, demanded that Pomerania ſhould be ceded 
to that kingdom as an indemnification for the expences 
which the war had coſt Guſtavus Adolphus and his 
ſucceſſors. Although the empire and the eleRor refu- 
ſed to give up Pomerania, it was at laſt agreed to give 
up to the Swedes Hither Pomerania, with the iſles of 
Rugen and Wollin, alſo ſome cities; in return for 
which ceſſion, the biſhoprics-of Halberſtadt, Minden, 
and Camin, were ſecularized in favour of the elector, 
of which he was put in poſſeſſion, together with the 


| Lordſhips of Hochenſtein and Richenſtein, with the 


Treaty of reyerfion of the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg. This was 


Weſtphalia 


concluded. 


11 


The elector 


ſucceeds 
againſt the 
DWedes, 


12 


is obliged make peace with the Swedes, 


the treaty of Weſtphalia, concluded in 1648, and which 
ſerves as a baſis to all the poſſeſſions and rights of the 
German princes. The elector then concluded a new 
treaty with the Swedes, for the regulation of limits, 
and for the acquittal of ſome debts, of which Sweden 
would only pay a fourth; and next year the eleQorate, 
Pomerania, and the duchies of Cleves, were evacuated 
by the Swedes. | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe treaties, however, the 
Swedes ſoon after invaded Pomerania, but were en- 
tirely defeated by the elector near the town of Fehr- 
bellin. Three thouſand were left dead on the ſpot, 


among whom were a great number of officers; and a 


great many were taken priſoners. The elector then 
purſued his victory, gained many advantages over the 
Swedes, and deprived them of the cities of Stralſund 
and Gripſwald. On this the Swedes, hoping to 
oblige the elector to evacuate Pomerania, which he 
had almoſt totally ſubdued, invaded Pruſſia, from Li- 
vonia, with 16,000 men; and, advancing into the 
country, they burned the ſuburbs of Meme], and took 
the cities of Tilſe and Inſterburg, Ihe eleQor, to 
oppoſe the invaders, left Berlin on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary 1679, at the head of gooo men. The Swedes 
retired at bis approach, and were greatly harraſſed by 
the troops on their march. So ſucceſsful indeed was 
the elector on this occaſion, that the Swedes loft al- 
moſt one half of their army killed or taken priſoners. 
At laſt, having croſſed the bay of Friſch-haff and 
Couriand on the ice, he arrived on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, with his infantry, within three miles of Tilſe, 
where the Swedes had their head-quarters. The ſame 
day, his genera}, Trefenfeldt, defeated two regiments 
of the enemy near Splitter; and the Swedes who were 
in Tilſe abandoned that place, and retired towards 
Courland, They were purſued by General Gortz, 
and entirely 1 with ſuch ſlaughter, that ſcarce 
3000 cf them returned to Livonia. Yet, notwithftand- 
ing ell theſe victories, the clector, being preſſed on 
the other fide by the victorious generals of France 
M. Turenne and the prince of Conde, was obliged to 
The conditions were, 


to conciude that the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould ſerve for a baſis 


hem. 


atreaty with 


to the peace; that the elector ſhould have the proper- 
ty of the cultoms in all the ports of Further Pomera- 
nia, with the cities of Camin, Gartz, Grieffenburg, 
and Wiſdenbruck: on his part, he conſented to give up 
to the Swedes all that he had conquered from them, 
and to give no aſſiſtance to the king of Denmark, up- 
on condition that France delivered up to him his pro— 
vinces in Weſtphalia, and paid him 300, ooo ducats, 
as an indemnification for the damages done. by the 


615 ] 


greateſt object of his ambition. 


from the empire thoſe provinces of his dominions 


the war laſted. 
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French to his ſtates, This treaty was ſtyled 23 Jean td 


of St Germain. 
With the treaty of St Germain terminated the mi. 
litary exploits of Frederic William, who paſſed the laſt 
years of his adminiſtration in peace. His great quali. 
ties had rendered him reſpeQed by all Europe, and 
had even been heard of in Tartary. He received an 
embaſſy from Murad Geray, cham cf the Tartarz 195 
courting bis friendſhip. The barbarian ambaſſadoremiug! 
appeared in ſuch tattered clothes as ſcarce covered hi; from 
nakedneſs, ſo that they were obliged to furniſh him ©" 
with other clothes before he could appear at court. 
His interpreter had a wooden noſe and no ears, Ia 
1684, Frederic received into his dominions great num. 
bers of Proteſtants who fled out of France from the 
perſecutions of Lewis XIV. after he had revoked the 
edit of Nantes. Twenty thouſand of them are (aid 
to have ſettled at this time 1n the eleQorate, where 
they introduced new arts and manufaQtures, that were 
of the utmolt benefit to the country. By this, how. 
ever, he diſobliged Lewis XIV. for which reaſon he 
concluded an alliance with the emperor ; and havin 
furniſhed him with 8000 troops againſt the Turks in 
Hungary, the emperor yielded to him the. circle of 
Schwibus in Sileſia, as an equivalent for all his rights 
in that province. 4 
In 1688, the eleQor Frederic William died, and Fd 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic III. This prince 9 
was remarkably fond of ſhow and ceremony, which," 
2 EY . „ „ 
during the courſe of his government, involved him ia |} 
much expence. The regal dignity ſeemed to be the 
To obtain this, he 
joined with the emperor in the alliance againſt France, 
in which he was engaged by William III. king of Bri- 
tain. He alſo yielded up the circle of Schwibus, 
which had been given to his predeceſſor; and, in 1700, 
obtained from the emperor that dignity which he had 
ſo earneſtly defired. The terms oh which it was ob- 
tained were, 1. That Frederic ſhould never ſeparate 


which depended on it. 2. 'That he ſhould not, inthe 
emperor's preſence, demand any other marks of ho- 
nour than thoſe which he had hitherto enjoyed. 
3. That his Imperial majeſty, when he wrote to him, 
ſhould only give him the title of Royal Dilection. 
4. That nevertheleſs the miniſters which he bad et 
Vienna ſhould be treated like thoſe of other crowned 
heads. 5. That the eleQor ſhould maintain 6000 men 
in Italy at his own expence, in caſe the emperor ſhould 
be obliged to make war on account of the ſucceſſion 
of the houſe of Bourbon to the crown of Spain. 
6. That thoſe troops ſhould continue there as long as 


Thus was the kingdom of Pruſſia eſtabliſhed thro' 
the friendſhip of the emperor, with whom Frederic : 
ſo called as being the firſt king of Pruſſia, continued a 
his life in ſtrict alliance. Indeed he was 4 pacihs 
prince; and though contemptible in his perſon, 2" 
incapable of atchieving great things, had this merit, 
that he always preſerved his dominions in peace, # 
thus conſulted the true intereſt of his ſubjects Mc 
more than thoſe monarchs who have dazzled the Nu 
of the world by their military exploits. He was ode 
vain, and fond of ſhow, as we have already oblerre's 
but had a goad heart, and is ſaid never te * = 
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ited his conjugal vow ; though it does not appear 
that he was greatly beloved by his royal conlorts 
(of whom he had three) on that or any other ac- 
„ I. died in the beginning of 1713, and was 
ſucceeded by Frederic II. father to the preſent monarch. 
He was in almoſt every thing the reverſe of Trede- 
ric I. His diſpoſitions were altogether martial; ſo that 
he applied himſeif entirely to the augmentation of his 
army, and perfecting them in their exerciſe, by which 
means they became the molt expert ſoldiers in Eu- 
rope. His foible was an ambition of having his army 
compoſed of men above the ordinary fiz<: but as theſe 


could not be procured, he compoſed a regiment of the 


talleſt men he could find; and as his officers made no 
{cruple of picking up ſuch men wherever they could 
5nd them, for his majeſty's uſe, the neighbouring 
ſtates were frequently offended, and a war was often 
likely to enſue even from this ridiculous cauſe, How- 


ever, his Pruſſian majeſty was never engaged in any 


martial enterprize of conſequence ; but having put his 
army on the moſt reſpectable footing of any in the 
world, and filled his coffers, for he was of a very ſa— 
ving diſpoſition, he put it in the power of his ſon to 
perform thoſe exploits which have been matter of aſto- 


gn, that Pruſſia firſt per- 


bas ceived her natural enetny and rival to be the houſe of 
ad Au Auſtria, and not France as had been formerly ſuppo— 


7 


ſed. Hence frequent bickerings took place between 
theſe two powers, for which the perſecution of the 
Proteſtants by ſome of the Catholic ſtates of the em- 
pire afforded a pretence; and though a war never ac- 
tually took place, yet it was eaſy to ſee that both 
were mortal enemies to each other. But when Frede- 
ric II. died in 1740, this enmity broke out in full 
force, The empreſs of Germany was then left in a 
very diſagreeable fituation, as has been obſerved un- 
der the article BriTain, n“ 405. Of this Frede- 


Wii 111 ric III. took the advantage, to do himſelf juſtice, as 
ts Sile. | 


he ſaid, with regard to Sileſia, of which his anceſtors 


had been unjuſtly deprived. This province he ſeized at 


that time, but it coſt him dear; for the empreſs, ha. 
ving at laſt overcome all difficulties, formed againſt 
him the moſt terrible combination that ever was known 
in Europe. | 
The treaty was hardly concluded with the king of 
Pruſſia, by which ſhe reluctantly yielded up the pro- 
vince of Sileſia, and with it a clear revenue of 
L. Soo, ooo a-year, before the queen of Hungary en- 


tered into another with the court of Peterſburg, which 


was concluded May 22. 1746. This treaty, as far as 
it was made public, was only of a defenfive nature; 


but ſix ſecret and ſeparate articles were added to it. 
By one of theſe it was provided, that in caſe his Pruſ- 


han majeſty ſhould attack the empreſs queen, or the 
emprels of Ruſſia, or even the republic of Poland, it 
ſhould be contidered as a breach of the treaty of Dreſ- 
den, by which Sileſia was given up. It was alfo ſti— 
pulated, that, notwithſtanding that treaty (which 1n- 
deed had been dictated by the king of Pruſſia himſelf) 
the right of the empreſs-queen to Sileſia e ſtill conti— 
nued, and for the recovery of that province the con- 
ung powers ſhould mutually furniſh an army of 
0 men, Jo this treaty, called the treaty of Pe- 


{ Ord 1] 
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terſburg, the king of Poland was invited to accede; Pruqqa, 


but he, being in a manner in the power of the king 
of Pruſſia, did not think proper to fipn it: however, 
he verbally acceded to it in ſuch a 1 that the 
other parties were fully convinced of his defign to co- 
operate with all their meaſures; and in confideration of 
this intention, it was agreed that he ſhould have a 
ſhare in the partition of the king of Pruſſia's domi- 


nions, in Cafe of a ſucceſsful event of their enter- 


Prizes, | 

In conſequence of theſe machinations, every art was 
uſed to render the king of Pruſſia perſonally odious to 
the empreſs of Ruſſia ; the. queen of Hungary made 
valt preparations in Bohemia and Moravia ; and the 
king of Poland, under pretence of a military amuſement, 
drew together 16,000 men, with whom he occupied 
a firong polt at Pirna. The queen of Hungary, ſtill 
further to ſtrengthen kerſelf, concluded a treaty with 
the court of France at Verſailles, dated May 1. 1756. 


But in the mean time the king of Pruſſia, having un- 


derſtood by his emiſſaries what was going forward, re- 
ſolved to be beforchand with his enemies, and at leaſt 
to keep the war out of his own country; and therefore 


4 5 


entered Saxony with a conſiderable army. At firſt he He invads; 
affected only to demand a free paſſage for his troops, Saxony. 


and an obſervance of the neutrality profeſſed by the 
king of Poland ; but, having good reaſons to doubt 
this neutrality, he demanded, as a preliminary, that 
thele Saxon troops ſhould immediately quit the ſtrong 


poſt they occupied, and diſperſe themſelves. "This de- 


mand was refuſed ; on which his Pruſſian majeſty 
blockaded the Saxon camp at Pirna, reſolving to re- 


_ duce it by famine, ſince its ſtrong ſituation rendered an 


attack very dangerous. At that time there were in Bo- 
hemia two Saxon armies, one under the command of 
M. Brown, and the other under M. Picolomini. To 
keep theſe in awe, the king had ſent M. Schwerin 
with an army into Bohemia from the country of 
Glatz, and M. Keith had penetrated into the fame 
kingdom on the fide of Miſnia. But ſtill the king of 
Pruſſia did not entirely confide in theſe diſpofitions ; 
and therefore, fraring left M. Brown might afford ſome 
aſſiſtance to the Saxons, he- joined his forces under 


Keith, and on December 1. attacked and defeated the 


Auttrian general, ſo that the latter found it impoſſible 
to relieve the Saxons, who, after a vain attempt to re- 
tire from their pott, were all taken priſoners. 


The And 


20 
takes 


king of Poland quitted his dominions in Germany, 16,0c0 | 
and the Pruſſians took up their winter-quarters in Saxons pri- 


Saxony. Hcre they ſcized on the revenves, levied ex- 
orbitant contributions, and obliged the country to fur— 
niſh them with recruits, The king of Pruſha at this 
time made himſelf maſter of the archives of Dreſden, 


by which means he procured the originals of thoſe 


pieces abovementioned, which, when produced to the 
world, gave a full proof of the combination that had 
been formed againſt him, and conſequently juſtified 
the meaſures he had taken for his own defence. 


No fooner had the king entered Saxony, in the He; 


ſoners. 


21 


S Pros 


manner already related, than a proceſs waz com- ſecuted in 
menced againſt him in the emperor's Avlie council, the Aulic 


and before the diet of the empire ; where he was ſoon council, and 
condemned for contumacy, and put to the ban of the 


empire. 


dered to furniſh their contingents of men and money 
36 P 2 to 


put to the 


: - ban of the 
The various circles of the empire were or- empire. 
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Prodigious 


Prepara- 
tions a- 


gainſt him. 


N 


to put this ſentence in execution; but theſe came in 


ſo ſlowly, that, had it not been for the aſſiſtance of the 


French under the prince de Soubiſe, the army would 
probably have never been in a condition to act. The 
Auſtrians, in the mean time, made great preparations, 
and raiſed 100,000 men in Bohemia, whom they com- 
mitted to the care of prince Charles of Lorrain affited 
by M. Brown. The Czarina ſent a body of 60,000 
men under M. Apraxin, to invade the Duca] Pruſſia 
whilſt a ſtrong fleet was equipped 1n the Baltic, in 


order to co-operate with that army. The king of 


23 
Ve invades 
Bohemia, 
and totally 
defeats the 
Auſtrian 
army. 


to obſerve his motions. 


24 
Beſieges and 


bombards 
Prague, 


Sweden alſo acceded to the confederacy, in hopes of 
recovering the poſſeſſions in Pomerania which his an- 
ceſtors had enjoyed; and the duke of Mecklenburg 
took the ſame party, promiſing to join the Swediſh 
army with 6000 men as ſoon as it ſhould he ne- 
ceſſary. On the king of Pruſſia's fide appeared no- 
body excepting an army of between zo and 40, ooo 
Hanoverians commanded by the duke of Cumber- 
land; and theſe were outnumbered and forced to yield 
to a ſuperior army of French commanded by M. 
D'Etrees. 

In the mean time, his Pruſſian majeſty, finding 
that he muſt depend for aſſiſtance ſolely on his own 
abilities, reſolved to make the beſt uſe of his time. 
Accordingly, in, the ſpring 1757, his armies poured in- 
to Bohemia from two different quarters, while the 
king himſelf prepared to enter it from a third. M. 
Schwerin entered from Sileſia; the prince of Bevern 
from Luſatia, where he defeated an army of 28,000 
Auftrians that oppoſed his paſſage. As the intentions 
of the king himſelf were not known, the Auſtrians de- 
tached a body of 20,000 men from their main army 
This was no ſooner done 
than the king cut off all communication between the 
detachment and the main body; and having joined his 
two generals with incredible celerity, he engaged the 
Auſtrians near Prague, totally defeated them, took 
their camp, military cheſt, and cannon ; but loſt the 
brave general Schwerin, who was killed at the age of 
82, with a colonel's ſtandard in his hand. On the 
Auſtrian fide M. Brown was wounded, and died in a 
ſhort time, though, it is ſuppoſed, more from the 
chagrin he ſuffered than from the dangerous nature of 
the wound itſelf. 

About 40,000 of the Auſtrian army took refuge in 
Prague, while the reſt fled different ways. The city 
was inſtantly inveſted by the king, and all ſuccours were 
cut off. The great number of troops which it con- 
tained rendered an attack unadviſable, but ſeemed to 


render the reduction of it by famine inevitable; how- 


ever, the king, to accompliſh his purpoſe the more 


ſpeedily, prepared to bombard the town. On the 
29th of May, after a moſt dreadful ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning, four batteries began to play on the 
city. From theſe were thrown, every 24 hours, 288 


bombs, beſides a vaſt number of red-hot balls, ſo that 


it was ſoon on fire in every quarter. The garriſon 
made a vigorous defence, and one well- conducted ſally; 
but had the misfortue to be repulſed with great loſs. 
The magiſtrates, burghers, and clergy, ſeeing their 
city on the point of being reduced to an heap of rub- 
biſh, ſupplicated the commander in the molt earneſt 
manner to capitulate ; but he was deaf to their in- 
treaties, and drove 12,000 of the moſt uſeleſs mouths 


[ 6516 |] 


make himſelf maſter of the city by one deſperate eſtort, 


condition to make any deciſive attempt upon him, as 


TW 
out of town, who were quickly driven in apain 

Pruſſians. N goin by the Pug 

Thus the affairs of the empreſs queen ſeemed ver. C 

ging to deſtrudtion, when Leopold count Daun took Dia 
upon him the command of the remains of M. Browy?,'be can 
army. This general had arrived within a few miles of nh 
Prague the day after the great batile. He immedi. 4 
ately collected the ſcattered fugitives with the greateſt "A 
diligence, and retired with them to a ſtrong poſt in 
the neighbourhood, from whence he gave the troops 
in Prague hopes of a ſpeedy relief. It was now the 
king of Pruſſia's buſineſs, either to have attempted to 


or entirely to have abandoned the enterprize, and 
driven count Daun from his poſt before his troops had 
recovered from the terror of their late defeat ; but, by 
attempting to do both, he rendered himſelf incapable 
of doing either. Though the army of count Daun + 
already amounted to 60,000 men, and though they Defeas 
were ftrongly entrenched, and defended by a vaſt bh 
train of artillery, his majeſty thought proper to ſeng 
no more than 32,000 men. This body made the 
arduous attempt on the 18th of June; but though 
they did all that human courage and conduct could do, 
and though the king himſelf at laſt charged at the head 
of his cavalry, the Prufſians were driven out of the 
field with great loſs. This engagement was named 
the battle of Colin. 5 10 
Ihe firft conſequence of the battle of Colin was, Sg: 
that the king of Pruſſia was obliged to raiſe the ſiege "78! 
of Prague; ſoon after which, he was obliged to quit“ 

Bohemia, and take refuge in Saxony. The Aultrians 
harraſſed him as much as poſſible ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing their great ſuperiority, their armies were not ina 


the ſrontiers of Saxony abounded with ſituations eafily 
defended. In the mean time the Ruſſians, who had 
hitherto been very dilatory in their motions, began to 
exert themſelves, and enter Ducal Pruſſia, under M. 
Apraxin and Fermor, where they committed 1anu- 
merable cruelties and exceſſes. , A large body of 
Auſtrians entered Sileſia, and penetrated as far as 
Breſlau. Then they made a turn backwards, and be- 
ſieged Schweidnitz. Another body entered Luſatia, 
and made themſelves maſters of Zittau. An army of 
22,000 Swedes entered Pruſſian Pomerania, took the 
towns of Anclam and Demmein, and laid the whole 
country under contribution. The French too, being 
freed from all reſtraint by the capitulation of the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſter Seven , made their way in. 
to Halbertſtadt and the Old Marche of Brandenburg 1% 
firſt exacting contributions, and then plundering the 
towns. The army of the empire, being reinforced by 
that of the prince de Soubiſe, aſter many delays, wa 
on full march to enter Saxony; which left the Au- 
Arians at liberty to exert the greateſt part of their 
force in the reduction of Sileſa. General Haddick 
penetrated through Luſatia, paſſed by the Pruſſian 
armies, and ſuddenly appeared before the gate e 
Berlin, which city he laid under contribution. He 
retired on the approach of a body of Pruſſians; yet he 1 
fill found means to keep ſuch a poſt as interupted her” 
king's communication with Sileſia. The deftruetion nl 
of the king of Pruſſia therefore now ſeemed inevitable, 


Every exertion which be had made, though brit 


P R U 
fn, and well: conducted, had been unſucceſsful. Hisgeneral 
Lehwald, who oppoſed the Ruſſians, had orders to 
attack them at all events. He obeyed bis orders; 
and with 40,000 men attacked 60,000 of the enemy 
100 a ſtrongly entrenched at a place called Norkztten. The 
(Gin, pruſſians behaved with the greateſt valour; but aſter 
e paving killed five times more of the enemy than they 
ar themſelves loſt, they were obliged to retire, though 
more formidable after their defeat than the Ruſſians 
after their victory. The king, in the mean time, 
exerted himſelf on every fide, and his enemies fled every 
where before him; but whilſt he purſued one body, 
another gained upon him in ſome other part, and the 
winter came on falt, while his ſtrength decayed, and 
that of his adverſaries ſeemed to increaſe on every 
quarter. 
: The Pruſſian monarch, however, though diſtreſſed, 
did not abandon himſelf to deſpair, or loſe that won- 
gerfol preſence of mind which has ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed him in all his military enterpriſes. He 
induſtriouſly delayed a decifive action till the approach 
of winter; but at laſt, after various movements, on 
ng November 5th 1757, he met at Roſbach with the 
igen united army of his enemies commanded by the Prince 
ya of Saxe Hilburghauſen and the Prince de Soubiſe. 
Ii. The allied army amounted to 50,000 men complete; 
but moſt of the troops of the Circles were new-raiſed, 
and many of them not well affected to the cauſe. 
The Pruſſians did not exceed 25, ooo men; but they 
were ſuperior to any troops in the world, and were 
iuſpired, by the preſence of their king, with the 


go Of 
ague | 


led. 


ed, with the loſs of 3000 killed, eight generals, 250 
offieers of different ranks, and 6000 private ſoldiers 
taken priſoners, while night alone prevented the total 
deſtruction of the army. 

By this battle the king was ſet free on one fide, 


force, and now began to make a proportionable pro- 
grels in Sileſia, After a fiege of 16 days, they had 
reduced the ftrong fortreſs of Schweidnitz, and obliged 
E the Pruſſian garriſon of 4000 men to ſurrender pri- 
: ay. loners of war. Hearing then of the victory at Roſ- 
bach, and that the king of Pruſſia was in full march 


to relieve Silefia, they reſolved to attack the Prince 


22d; but their attack was ſuſtained with the greateſt 
reſolution, The ſlaughter of the Auſtrians was pro- 
e $gi0us. A great part of the enemy had retired from 
| ay the field of battle, and the reſt were preparing to retire, 

en. Vhen all at oncethe Pruſſian generals took the ſame reſo- 
lution, Their army had ſuffered much in the engage- 


. ment, and they became apprehenſive of a total defeat 
r in caſe their intrenchments ſhould be forced in any 
& part; for which reaſon they quitted their ſtrong poſt, 
5 and retired behind the Oder. TwWo days after, the 


prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre without eſcort, 
attended only by a groom, was taken priſoner by an 
«dranced party of Croats, a ſmall body of whom had 
z Crolſed the Oder. | 

|  Onthis the town of Breſſau immediately ſurrendered; 


Niewhere, as well as at Schweidnitz, the Auſtrians found 
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moſt enthuſiaſtic valour. The Auſtrians were defeat- 


but this only gave him an opportunity of renewing 
his labours on another. The Auſtrians had a great 


of Bevern in his ſtrong camp under the walls of Breſ- 
lau. They attacked the Prince's army on November 


Sieat quantities of proviſions, ammunition, and money. 


3 

All Sileſia was on the point of falling into their hands, Pruſba, 
and the Pruſſian affairs were going into the utmoſt di- 
ſtraction, when the king himſelf by a moſt rapid march 
paſſed through Thuringia, Miſnia, and Lufatia, in 
ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the generals Haddick and 
Marſhal, who were placed there to oppoſe him; and, 
entering Sileſia on the 2d of December, joined the 


prince of Bevern's corps, who repaſſed the Oder to 34 


meet him. The garriſon of Schweidnitz, who, as we Garriſon of 


have already obſerved, had been made priſoners of war, Schweid- 


alſo joined the king's army unexpeQedly; and 8 


preſence contributed not a little, notwithſtanding the ty. 
ſmallneſs of their number, to raiſe the ſpirits of the 
whole army. They had ſubmitted to the capitulation 
with the greateſt reluQance; but as the Auſtrians 


_ were conducting them to priſon, they happened to re- 


ceive intelligence of the victory at Roſbach: on which 

they immediately roſe on the eſcort that conducted 

them, and entirely diſperſed it ; and afterwards march- 

ing in ſuch a direction as they thought might moſt 

readily lead them to their king, they accidentally fel! 

in with his army, 35 
His Pruſſian majeſty now approached Breſlau; on Count 


which the Auſtrians, conficing in their ſuperiority, feated by 


(for they exceeded 10,000, while the Pruſſians ſcarde the king of 


amounted to 36,000) abandoned their ſtrong camp, Pruſſia at 
the ſame which the prince of Bevern had formerly oc- Leuthen. 
cupied, and advanced to give him battle. The king 
did not intend by any means to diſappoint them, but 
advanced on his part with the greateſt celerity. The 
two armies met on December 5th, near the village of 


Leuthen. Count Daun made the belt diſpofitions poſ- 


fible. The ground occupied by his army was a plain, 
with ſmall eminences in ſome parts. Theſe eminences 
they ſurrounded with artillery; and as the ground waz 
alſo interſperſed with thickets, they ſought to turn 


| theſe likewiſe to their advantage. On their right and 


left were hills, on which they planted batteries of can- 
non. The ground in their front was interſected by 
many cauſeways; and to make the whole more imprac- 
ticable, the Auſtrians had felled a great number of 
trees, and ſcattered them in the way. It was almoſt 
impoſſible at the beginning of the engagement for the 
Pruſſian cavalry to act, on account of theſe impedi— 
ments; but, by a judicious diſpoſition made by the king 
himſelf, all difficulties were overcome. His majeſty had 
placed four battalions behind the cavalry of his right 
wing; foreſceing that General Nadaſti, who was pla- 


ced on the enemy's left with a corps de reſerve, defign- 


ed to attack him in flank. It happencd as he had fore- 
ſeen : that general's cavalry attacked the Pruſſian right 
wing with great fury; but he was received with ſuch a 
ſevere fire from the four battalions, that he was obli- 
ged to retire in diſorder. The King's flank then, well 
covered and ſupported, was enabled to act with ſuch 
order and vigour as repulſed the enemy. The Auſtrian 
artillery was alſo ſilenced by that of the Pruſſians; 
however, the Auſtrians continued to make a gallant re- 
filtance during the whole bat le. After having been 
once thrown into diſorder, they rallied all their forces 
about Leuthen, which was defended on every fide by 


entrenchments and redoubts. The Pruſhans attacked 


them with the utmoſt impetuoſity, and at laſt became 
maſters of the poſt; on which the enemy fled on all 
fides, and a total rout enſued. In this battle _ Au- 
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Pruſſia. 
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1 
ſtrians loſt 6000 killed on the ſpot, 15,000 taken pri- 
ſoners, and upwards of 200 pieces of cannon. 

The conſequences of this victory were very great. 
Breſlau was immediately inveſted, and ſurrendered on 
December 29th; the garriſon, amounting to 13,000 
men, were made priſoners of war. The blockade of 
Schweidnitz was formed as cloſely as the ſeaſon of the 
year would permit; while detached Pruſſian parties 
over-ran the whole country of Sileſia, and reduced every 
place of leſs importanee. The Ruſſian, who had ra- 
vaged and deſtroyed the country in fuch a manner that 
they could not ſubſiſt in it, thought proper to retire 
out of the Pruſſian dominions altogether. 
neral Lehwald was left at liberty to act againſt the 
Swedes ; and them he quickly drove out of Pruſſian 


Swedes dri- Pomerania, the whole of which country he not only 


ven out of 


Pomerania 


more trouble from them. 


38 
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recovered, but alſo ſome part of Swediſh Pomerania. 


Thus the duchy of Mecklenburg being left quite ex- 


poſed, the king took ample vengeance on it by exact- 
ing the molt ſevere contributions of men and money. 
To complete this monarch's good fortune alſo, the 


French, who had retired after the battle of Roſbach, 


were now oppoſed by the Hanoverians under prince 
Ferdinand, who kept them ſo well employed, that, du- 
ring the reſt of the war, the king of Pruflia had no 
See BRITAIN, n* 439. 
The beginning of the year 1758 was favourable to 
the arms of his Pruſſian majeſty. On the 3d of April 


he commenced his operations againit Schweidnitz, and 


puſhed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, that the place ſurren- 


dered in 13 days. He then diſpoſed his forces in 
ſuch a manner as might beſt guard his dominions 
againſt his numerous enemies. For this purpoſe count 
Dohna commanded a body of troops on the fide of Po— 
merania; another conſiderable body was poſted be- 
tween Wohlau and Glogau, in order to cover Sileſia 
from the Ruſhans, in caſe they ſhould make their in- 
road that way. An army, in a little time after, was 
formed in Saxony, commanded by the king's brother 
prince Henry. This army conſiſted of 30 battalions 
and 45 ſquadrons, and was deſigned to make head 
againſt the army of the empire; which, by great ef- 
forts made during the winter, and the junction of a 
large body of Auſtrians, was again in a condition to 
at, Between all theſe armies a ready communication 
was kept up by a proper choice of polts. After the 
reduction of Schweidnitz, the king having made a ſhow 
of invading Bohemia, ſuddenly burſt into Moravia, 
where in a ſhort time he made himſelf maſter of the 
whole country, and on the 27th of May laid fiege to 
Olmutz the capital. Of this M. Daun was no ſooner 
informed, than he took his route to Moravia through 
Bohemia : and, though he was not in a condition to 
riſk a battle, nor indeed would have done fo unleſs he 
had had a very conſiderable advantage; yet, by placing 
himſelf in a ſtrong fituation where he could not be at- 
tacked, by haraſſing the king's troops and cutting off 
their convoys, he at laſt obliged him to abandon the en- 
terprize. The king, however, who frequently owed a 
good part of his ſucceſs to the impenetrable ſecrecy 
with which he covered all his defigns, gave not the 
leaſt hint of his intention to raiſe the hege of Olmutz. 


On the contrary, the very day. before the ſiege was 


raiſed, the firing continued as briſk as ever; but in the 


night, (July 1.) the whole army took the road to Bo- 
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efforts of his enemies, the Pruſſian army reached Bo. 


corps of Auſtrians who had attempted to interrupt bis 


diſtricts he laid under contribution: but ſoon after en. 


Thus Ge- 
the New Marche of Bra denbury, and laid ſiege to 


T KW 
hemia in two columns, and gained an entire march up. p 
on the Auſtrians. Thus, notwithſtanding the utmoſt I 
hemia with very little moleſtation. Here he ſeized 
upon a large magazine at Lieutomiſſel; defeated ſome 


progreſs; and arrived at Konigſgratz, of which he took 
poſſeſſion, after driving from it 7000 Auſtrians who 
were intrenched there, This city and ſeveral other 


tered Sileſia, and marched with the utmoſt rapidity to 
encounter the Ruſſians, who had at that time united 
their forces under generals Brown and Fermor, entered 


Cuſtrin. 5 8 4 

The king arrived atahis city at a very critical period. TheR 
The Ruſſians had laid ſiege to it on the 15th of Ay. Tee 
gutt; and though they were not well ſkilled in Gans, 
ging artillery, yei, by furious and unremitting dif. 
charges at random, they threw in ſuch a number of 
bombs and red-hot balls, that the town was ſoon on 
fire in every quarter. Some of the wretched inbabi. 
tants were burned; others buried in the ruins of their 
houſes, or killed by the balls which fell like hail in the 
{treets ; while many of the ſurvivors abandoned their 
habitations, and fled out of the town on that ſide where 
it was not inveſted. The governor did every thing for 
the defence of the place; but as the walls were built 
after the old manner, it was impoſſible that the town 
could have made a defence for any length of time, 
eſpecially as the principal magazine of the beſieged 
had been blown up. The avenger of all theſe injuries, 
however, was now at hand. The king came in fight 
of the Ruſſians on the 25th of Auguſt, after a march 
of 56 days, and beheld the country every where defo- 
lated and the villages in flames by the depredations 
of his cruel] enemy, who had raiſed the ſiege at his ap- | 
proach, and retired towards a neighbouring village na- 
med Zornderff At g o'clock in the morning, a molt gut 
terrible fire of cannon and mortars poured deſtruction on feat 
the right wing of the Ruſſian army for two hours without 7% 
intermiſſion, The laughter was ſuch as might have been 
expected; but the Ruſſians kept their ground with 
attoniſhing reſolution, new regiments ſtill pre fling for- 
ward to ſupply the places of thole that fell. When the 
firſt line had fired away all their charges, they ruſhed 
forward on the Pruſſians with their bayonets; and all 
at once theſe brave troops, though encouraged by the 
preſence of their king, gave way and fled before an 
enemy already half defeated, The Ruſſian generals | 
ought now to have attacked with their cavalry the dil- 
ordered infantry of their enemies, which would have 
completed the defeat, and in all probability given the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the king of Pruſſia's affairs. This 
opportunity, however, they loſt : but the king was not 
ſo negligent; for, by a very rapid and matterly mo- 
tion, he brought all the cavalry of his right wing 4 
the centre, and falling on the Ruſſian foot uncovered 
by their horſe, and even diſordered by their own fue: 
ceſs, they puſhed them back with molt miſcrabl- ſlaugh- 
ter, at the ſame time that the repulſed battalions of in- 
fantry, returning to the charge, and exaſperated at 
their late diſgrace, rendered the victory no longer 
doubtful, The Ruſſians were now thrown into N 
moſt dreadful confuſion. The wind blew the Pr 


„ 
ſwoke into their faces, ſo that they could not diſtinguiſh 

friends from foes; they fired on each other, plundered 

their own baggage which {tood between the lines, and 

intoxicated themſelves with brandy : the.ranks fell in 

upon one another; and, being thus crammed together 

into a narrow ſpace, the fire of the Pruſſtans had a full 

and dreadful effect, while their enemies kept up only a 

ſcattered and ineffectual fire, generally quite over their 

heads, Yet even in this diſmal ſituation the Ruſſians 

did not fly; but ſuffered themſelves to be ſlaughtered 

till ſeven at night, when their generals having cauſed 

an attack to be made on the Pruſſian right wing, the 

attention of the enemy was drawn to that quarter, and 

they had time to retire a little from the field of battle 

to recover their order. 

In this engagement, which was called the battle of 
Zorndsrff, the Ruſhans loſt 21,529 men, while that of 
the Pruſſians did not exceed 2000. A. vaſt train of ar- 


fullis. 


many officers of high rank. The conſequence was, that 
the Ruſſian army retreated as far as Landſperg on the 
frontiers of Poland, and the king was left at liberty to 
march with his uſual expedition to the relief of prince 
4 Henry in Saxony. 

ations The Prince was at this time ſorely preſſed by M. 
vt Daun. As ſoon as the king bad left Bohemia in the 
manner already related, M. Daun, conſidering that it 
would have been to no purpoſe to follow him, reſolved 
to turn his arms towards Saxony. Towards that coun- 


Zittau, Gorlitz, and Bautzen. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber he inveſted the ſtrong fortreſs of Sonneſtein; which 
unaccountably ſurrendered, after a fingle day's reſiſt- 
ance, to one of his generals named Macguire. He then 
began to favour the operations of geueral Laudohn, 
who had advanced through the Lower Luſatia to the 
confines of Brandenburg; and, by drawing the atten- 
tion of the Pruſſian forces which were left in Sileſia to 
the northward of that duchy, he facilitated the+pro- 
grels of the generals Harſch and de Ville in the ſouth— 
ern parts. He then propoſed that prince Henry ſhould 
be attacked by the army of the empire, while that of 
the Aultrians ſhould paſs the Elbe, and, falling at the 
lame time on the Pruſſians, ſecond the attack of the 
Imperialiſts, and cut off the retreat of their enemies 


1 b Pruſſia, however, put an end to this plan; general Lau- 
e John abandoned all his conqueſts in Lower Luſatia, and 


Titan. The army of the empire only kept its ground; 
poſſeſſing itſelf of the firong poſt at Pirna, formerly 
mentioned, but did not undertake any thing. As for 
itz Swedes, who had directed their motions by thoſe 
of the Ruſſians, they no ſooner heard of the victory of 
Corndorff, than they retreated with much more expe- 
dition than they had advanced. | 
Thus the king of Pruſſia's affairs ſeemed to be pretty 
5 retrieved, when by one fatal piece of negligence 
'© was brought to the verge of ruin. M. Daun had 
polſeſſed himſelf of an advantageous camp at Stolphen, 
ee he preſerved a communication with the army 
1 © empire. On the other hand, the king of Pruſſia, 
= ing taken poſſeſſion of an important poſt at Baut- 
u extended his right wing to the village of Hoch · 
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kirchen, by which he preſerved a communication with Pruſſia- 


tillery was taken, together with the military cheſt, and 


try, therefore, he took his route through Luſatia, by 


„ae! from Dreſden. The ſudden appearance of the king of 


retired towards M. Daun, while that general himſelf 
retired from the neighbourhood of Dreſden as far as 


E KK © 


his brother prince Henry, protected Brandenburg, 
and was better ſituated than he could be any where 
elſe for throwing ſuccours into Sileſia, The two ar- 
mies kept a watchful eye on the motions of cach other; 
and as the principal aim of M. Daun was to cut off the 


king's communication with Silefia, and of the king to 


cut of M. Daun's communication with Bohemia, a 
battle ſeemed inevitable, though great danger ſeemed 
to await that party which ſhould begin the attack. 

In this critical poſture of affairs the Auſtrian gene- priſed and 
ral formed a deſign of attacking the Pruſſian camp in defeated 
the night. In what manner he came to ſurpriſe ſuch N ww 
a vigilant enemy, has never been accounted for ; but“ enen. 
that ſuch a ſurpriſe was actually accompliſhed on the 
14th of October, is certain, In the dead of the pre- 
ceding night, the Auſtrian army began to march in 
three columns towards the camp of the king of Pruſſia: 
and though the night was exceedingly dark, and they 
had a conliderable way to go, they all arrived at the 
ſame time, in ſafety, without being diſcovered, and 
without the leaſt confuſion ; and at five in the morn- 
ing, began a regular and well- conducted attack. The 
Pruſſians were in a moment thrown into confuſion; 
Marſhal Keith, one of their beſt generals, received two 
muſquet balls, and fell dead on the ſpot. Prince Frapcis 
of Brunſwick had his head ſhot off by a cannon-ball as 
he was mounting his horſe; and every thing ſcemed to 
announce the total deſtruction of the army. Still, how- 
ever, the king preſerved his wonderful preſence of mind, 


which indeed he never appears to have Joſt on any oc- 


caſion. He ordered ſome detachments from his left to 
ſupport his right wing; but the moment that theſe or- 
ders were received, the left itſelf was furiouſly attack- 
ed. General Ketzow, who commanded in that quar- 
ter, repulſed the Auſtrians with difficulty, and was not 
able to afford any conſiderable aſſiſtance to the right; 
which alone was obliged to ſuſtain the weight of the 
grand attack. The Auſtrians, in the beginning of the 
engagement, had driven the Pruſſians out of the vil- 
lage of Hoch- kirchen; and as the fate of the day de- 
pended on the poſſeſſion of that poſt, the hotteſt diſ- 
pute was there. The Pruſſians made three bloody and 
unſucceſsſul attacks on the village; on the fourth they 
carried it; but the Auſtrians, continually pouring in 
freſh troops, at laſt drove them out with prodigious 
laughter on all ſides. The king then ordered a re- 
treat, which was conducted in good order, without be- 
ing purſucd ; however, this bloody action colt him 7000 
men, together with a great number of cannon. Phe 
Auſtrians computed their own loſs at 5000. 

His Pruſſian majeſty, having thus bappily eſcaped 
ſuch imminent danger, took every poſſible meaſure to 
prevent the enemy from gaining any conliderable ad- 
vantage from his defeat. Percetving that the only ad- 
vantage they wiſhed to derive from it was to cover the 


operations of their armies in Silcfia, and that he had 


now nothing to fear on the fide of Saxony, he largely 
reinforced his own army from that of prince Henry, 
and haitened into Sileſia, in order to raiſe the bege of 
Neifs, which had bcen completely inveſted on the 4th 
of October. On the 24th of that month, therefore, he 
quiited his camp, and, making a great conipals, to 
avoid obſtrudtions from the enemy, arrived in the plains 
of Gorlitz. A body of the Auitrians had in vain at- 

| tempted. 
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tempted to ſecure this poſt before him, and ſome who 
arrived after him were defeated with the loſs of 800 
men. From this place the king purſued his march 
with the utmoſt diligence; but was followed by gene - 
ral Laudohn, at the head of 24,c00 men, who con- 
ſtantly hung on his rear, and haraſſed his army. 'The 
king, however, knowing the importance of his expe- 
dition, continued his march without interruption, and 
ſuffe red his antagoniſt to obtain many little advantages 
without moleſtation. Daun, however, not content with 
the oppoſition given by Laudohn, ſent a large body of 
horſe and foot by another rout to. reinforce the gene- 
rals Karſch and de Ville, who had formed the ſiege of 
Nieſs and the blockade of Coſel, while he himſclf paſs- 
ed the Elbe and advanced towards Dreſden. 

All theſe precautions, however, were of little avai]. 
The generals Karſch and de Ville, notwithſtanding their 
reinforcement, no ſooner heard of the king of Pruſſia's 
approach, than they raiſed the ſiege of both places, and 
retired, leaving behind them a conſiderable quantity of 
military ſtores. The end of the Pruſſian monarch's march 
being thus accompliſhed, he inſtantly returned by the 
ſame way he came, and haſtened to the relief of Sax- 
ony, the capital of which (Dreſden) was in great dan- 
ger from Marſhal Daun. The place was but indiffe- 
rently fortified, and garriſoned only by 12,000 men; 
ſo that it could not promiſe to hold out long againſt a 
numerous and well-appointed army, It was befides 
commanded by a Jarge ſuburb, of which, if once the 
enemy got poſſeſſion, all defence of the city muſt then 
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'retly on their rear, attacked them in front with hig det 


Pruſſians did not exceed 70 in killed and wound, Af. 


X 


vided into two columns. One, commanded by big. ,.. 
ſelf, marched towards Peterſwade ; the other, under ' 
general Hulſen, paſſed by the towns of Paſberg and 
Commottau. That commanded by piince Henry 
himſelf penetrated as far as Loboſchutz and Leite. 
ritz ; the enemy flying every where before them, aud 
burning or abandoning the vaſt magazines which they 
had amaſſed in theſe parts. The body under gener 
Hulſen had a more active employment. A ſtrong paſz 
at Paſberg was defended by a conſiderable body of 
Auſtrians. General Hulſen, having conducted his 6. , 4 


valry by another way in ſuch a manner as to fall di. 3% 


infantry, drove them out of their intrenchments, ang ine 
totally defeated them with the loſs of a great number" 
killed and 2000 taken priſoners, while that of the 


ter this exploit they returned into Saxony, with hoſta. 
ges for the contributions which they had largely exac. 
ted during the courſe of their expedition, 

Some other ſucceſſes obtained by Prince Henry 
cleared the country of Franconia of his enemies; but 
now the approach of the Ruſſians ſeemed once more to 
bring the affairs of the king of Pruſſia to a crifis, Not. 
withftanding the deſtruction of their magazines, they 
had continued to advance into Sileſia, where they were 
oppoſed by count Dohna; but as the troops he had 
with him were very far inferior to his enemies, he 
found it impoſſible to do more, at leait with any ap- 
pearance of ſucceſs, than to obſerve their motions and 


' 1 of be vain. For this reaſon M. Schmettau, the Pruſſian haraſs them on their march, But this was ſo dilplea- 
Th Si Dreſden governor, determined to ſet theſe ſuburbs on fire, fing to the king, that he diſgraced this general, and 
burnt. which was actually done November toth, with an in- appointed Wedel to ſucceed him, with orders to at- 


credible loſs to the inhabitants, as in the ſuburbs were 
5 carried on molt of thoſe valuable manufactures which 
8 render the city of Dreſden remarkable. 'Uhis diſap- 
| pointed the deligns of M. Daun; but, though the ac- 
tion was agreeable to the laws of war, and had been 
1 executed with all the caution and humanity of which 
5 tuch an action was capable, yet the Auſtrians exclaim- 
ed againſt it as a piece of the moſt unprovoked and 


tack the Ruſſians at all events. To enable him, how- 
ever, in ſome meaſure to comply with this deſperate 
order, he ſent him ſome reinforcements, which brought 
his army up to near 30, ooo. With theſe, on the 24dPnli 
of July 1759, general Wedel attacked 70,000 Rus 
ſians poſted in the molt advantageous manner at Zuli- 
chav, and defended by a numerous artillery, Tho 
the Pruſſians marched on to certain deſtruction and dil- 


9 46 wanton cruelty recorded in hiſtory. grace, they ſuſtained the attack for a long time with 
Saxony op- After the king of Pruſſia had approached Dreſden, unparallelled reſolution. At laſt, however, they gate 

preſſed by all the Aultrian armies retired into Bohemia, where way, and were obliged to retire with the loſs of 4700 
ws of they took up their winter-quarters, as the king of killed or taken priſoners, and 3000 wounded. 


Pruſſia did in Saxony. This unhappy country he ſaid 

he would now conſider as his own by right of conqueſt. 

mY But inſtead of treating the conquered people as his 

19 | lawful ſubjects, he oppreſſed them in all poſſible ways, 

| by levy ing the molt fevere and exorbitant. contribu- 

tions, ſurrounding the exchange with ſoldiers, and con- 

fining the merchants in narrow lodgings on ſtraw beds 

till they drew upon their correſpondents for ſuch ſums 
Bi as he wanted. ©... 

1 In 1759, as early as the 23d of February, the Pruſ- 


ſians commenced their military operations. General 


The conſequences of this victory were, that the fn 
Ruſſians penetrated into the king's territories, ande 
took poſſeſſion of the towns of Croſſen and Frankfort; 
on the Oder, which made it abſolutely neceſſary fort 
the king to come in perſon to oppoſe them. Accord. Wn 
ingly, on the 4th of Auguſt, he joined Wedel with a 
conſiderable body of forces, having left the belt part 
of his army in Saxony under prince Henry. But as 
Marſhal Daun had ſent a body of 12,000 horle and 
8000 foot under general Laudohn to the aſſiſtance of | 
the Ruſſians, the king ſtill found himſelf vnable to Wl 


invadtd by 


14. Woberſow marched with a body of troops into Poland, 


where he deſtroyed ſeveral very large magazines be- 
longing to the Ruſſians, and returned into Sileſia 
without any thſs on the 18th of April. In the mean 
time, by ſome movements of the king of Pruſſia him- 
ſelf, the greateſt part of the Auſtrian troops had been 
drawn towards the frontiers of Sileſia. Prince Henry 
immedia:ely took advantage of this opening, and on 
the 15th of April entered Bohemia with his army di- 


ght them; as, with this and ſome other reinforce- 
ments, their army now amounted to upwards of 90,000- 
He therefore recalled general Finck, whom he ha 
ſent into Saxony with 9000 men; but with all his fe. 
inforcements, it was found impoſſible to augment 
army to 50,000 complete, His ſituation, 3 | 
was now ſo critical, that a battle was unavoidab ; 

. and therefore, on the 12th of Auguſt, with this . 


nd. | his enemies 
riority of number, the king attacked Bl ſtrongly 


P R U 
mn, ſtrongly intrenched, and defended by a prodigious 


number of cannon. In this aQion his principal effort 


inſt the left wing of the Ruſſian army. He 
apr attack, Ae x to cuſtom, with a heavy 
| esse which having produced the deſired effect, 
4 he attacked that wing with ſeveral battalions diſpoſed 
| of in columns. The Ruſſian entrenchments were forced 
ja de- th great ſlaughter, and 72 pieces of cannon were 
Wo taken. But till there was a defile to be paſſed, and 
| co; ſereral redoubts which covered the village of Cunnerſ- 
£ dorf to be maſtered. Theſe were attacked with the 
ſame reſolution, and taken one after another. The 
enemy made another ftand at the village, and endea- 
voured to preſerve their ground there by puſhing for- 
ward ſeveral battalions of horſe and foot: but this al- 
ſo proved unſucceſsful; they were driven from poſt to 
polt quite to the laſt redoubts. For upwards of ſix 
hours the Pruſſians were ſucceſsful, and every where 
broke the enemy with prodigious flaughter drove 
them from almoſt all the ground they had occupied be- 
fore the battle, took more than half their artillery, and 
ſcarce any thing ſeemed wanting to make the victory 
complete. In theſe eircumſtances, the king wrote the 


beat the Ruſſians from their intrenchments. In two 
hours expect to hear of a glorious victory.“ Of this vic- 
tory, however, he deprived himſelf, by an exceſſive 
eagerneſs for conqueſt. The enemy, defeated in almoft 
in every quarter, found their left wing, ſhattered as it 
was, to be more entire than any other part of their 
army. Count Soltikoff, the Ruſſian general, therefore 
aſſembled the remains of his right wing, and, gathering 
as many as he could from his centre, reinforced the left, 
and made a ſtand at a redoubt which had been erected 
on an advantageous eminence in a place called the Feavs 
buying ground. All the king's generals are ſaid to 
have becn of opinion that he ought to allow the Ruſ- 
ſians the peaceable poſſeſſion of this poſt. Their army 
had already ſuffered ſo much, that it would have been 
impoſſible for them to have attempted any enterprize 
of conſequence after the battle; but their artillery was 
ſtill numerous, the poſt very ſtrong, and the Pruſſian 
troops greatly \fatigued. Theſe reaſons for a few 
moments had ſome weight with the king: but the na- 
tural impetuoſity of his temper getting the better of 
his reaſon, he led on his wearied troops again and 
again; till at laſt, when their ſtrength was in a man- 
ner totally exhauſted, they were attacked and utterly 
routed by the Auftrian and Ruſſian cavalry, the former 
of which had hitherto remained quite inactive, and were 
therefore quite freſh, and irreſiſtible by the enfeebled 
Pruſſians. The night, and the prudent uſe of ſome 
eminences, prevented the total deſtruction of the ar- 
my; however, their loſs amounted to 20,000 men 
Killed and wounded, The king, when he found the 
victory totally loſt, ſent another billet to the queen, 
expreſſed in the following manner: Remove from 

erlin with the royal family; let the archives be car- 


"ied to Potſdam ; the town may make conditions with 
the enemy.“ 


about repairing his loſſes with the utmoſt diligence. In a 
u days every thing was again put in order in his camp. 
e re 


tal 7 with 5000 men from Pomerania; detached 
. | 2 
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following billet to the queen: “ Madam, we have 


Immediately after this defeat, the king ſet himſelf 


placed his artillery from Berlin; recalled gene- 


F RU 


6000 from his own army to the defence of Saxony; Pruſſia. 
and, with the remainder put himſelf between the Ruſ- 
ſians and Great Glogau, covering that city which had 
been the chief object of their deſigns; and in ſhort, 
notwithſtanding their vitory, obliged them to return 
to Poland without accompliſhing any thing beſides the 
carnage at Cunnerſdorf, He 

The misfortunes of the Pruſſian monarch, however, 
were not at an end. Prince Henry indeed, by a mot 
extraordinary and well, conducted march, entered Sax- 
ony, which was now totally over-run by the armies of 
the enemy. At the ſame time, ſtrong detachments 
having been ſent into that country under generals 
Finck and Wunſch, the whole was in a ſhort time re- 
covered except Dreſden. Towards this place Marſhal 
Daun retired, and in all probability would ſoon have 
been obliged to leave Saxony entirely. But the king's 
impatience could not be ſatisfied without cutting off 
his retreat, and forcing him to a battle; for which 
purpoſe he ſent general Finck with upwards of 
12,000 men according to the Pruſſian account, but 
20,000 according to the Auſtrians, to ſeize ſome 
paſſes thro? which M. Daun could only take his route 52 
towards Bohemia. This commiſſion was executed with General 


great exactneſs; but the Pruſſian general, having pro- Finck with 


bably advanced too far into theſe defiles, and neglec- 38 
ted to preſerve a communication with the main army, troops ſur- 
gave his enemy an opportunity of ſurrounding him, renders to 
and at laſt forcing him and his whole army to ſurren- the Auſtri- 
der priſoners of war. This diſaſter was ſoon after fol- ns. 
lowed by another. General Durceke was poſted at the 

right of the Elbe, oppoſite to Meſſen; but on the ap- 

proach of a large body of Auſtrians, they prepared to 

retreat over the river into a place where they hoped to 

be more ſecure. But having been obliged by an hard 

froſt to withdraw their bridge of boats, a thaw ſuper- 

vened, when they attempted to lay a bridge of pon- 

toons, fo that they were again obliged to have re- 

courſe to their boats. In this ſitvation their rear- 

guard was attacked with great fury by the Auſtrians, 

and all the ſoldiers who compoſed it killed or taken. 

The loſs of the Pruſſians on this occaſion was compu— 

ted at 3000 men. | 93 


The year 1760 ſhowed the Pruſſian monarch in a more Deſperate 


dangerous ſituation than he had ever yet experienced, ſituation of 


Indeed his affairs now ſeemed to be altogether deſperate. dr" pe 
His loſſes were not to be meaſured by the number of 
the killed or priſoners, but by armies deſtroyed or ta- 

ken. Forty generals had died or been killed in hig 
ſervice ſince the beginning of October 1756, exclu- 

ſive of thoſe who were wounded or taken priſoners. 

This of itſelf would have been an irreparable loſs, had 

not the very wars which deſtroyed theſe furniſhed 
others equally capable of filling their places. But an- 

other deficiency, which could not be remedied, ſtill re- 
mained. The king had, by his indefatigable induſtry 

and exertions, ſupplied all the deficiences of men in 

his armies, but they were not the ſame men as before. 

The hardy veterans, with whom he had originally ta- 


ken the field, were now no more, and their places were 


ſupplied by others who had neither the ſame expe- 
rience nor diſcipline; ſo that now he was obliged 
to ſupply this deficiency by his own genius and he- 
roiſm, | 

But whatever abilities the Pruſſian monarch might 
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| | Pruſſia. poſſeſs, and though he undoubtedly exerted them to pidity, that before the middle of Auguſt he had ad. pe 
3 — the utmoſt, it ſeemed only to be contending againſt vanced 200 miles, leaving marſhal Daun with his arm k 
! 3 fate, and his enemies gained ſtill greater and greater far behind him, This expedition he undertook in 
of Pruflians advantages. General Laudohn, with whom none but order to engage general Laudohn before he could, 1 
It defeated at the king himſelf ſeems to have been able to cope, by a have time to affect a junction with Daun and Laey Fs 
Hl Landſbut. ſeries of artful movements, drew into a diſadvantageous another Auftrian general, which triple union ſeemed! 
"ms ſituation M. Fouquet, one of the Pruſſian generals, to threaten him with unavoidable deſtruction at once, def i 
ik with a ſtrong body of forces. Perceiving it impoſſible This, however, he found it impoſſible to prevent: ang aft 
„ for them to eſcape, Laudohn then made a violent at- the three armies, when joined, formed a molt tre. 
| tack on their entrenchments in the dead of the night mendous line of encampments, extending no leſs than 
| of June 23. The Pruſſians made a gallant defence, 30 Engliſh miles; at the ſame time that every one of 
„ but at laſt were all killed or taken priſoners except a- their poſts was ſtrong, and the communication he. 
j bout 300. Of the Pruſſians were killed 4000, and tween them eaſy. 'The king was ſtrongly encamped 
Bi 7000 taken priſoners ; 58 pieces of cannon, and a great at Lignitz; and for ſeveral days employed all his mi. 
| number of colours, were alſo loſt. The victory, how- litary ſkill in attempting to induce one of the bodies 
41 ever, was dear bought : for the Auſtrians Joſt above to detach itſelf from the reſt, or to attack them at 
[ 12,000 men in killed and wounded ; whom, however, ſome diſadvantage ; but without effect. At laſt, the 
1 they could better ſpare than the Pruſſians, on account Auſtrian generals, having maturcly weighed all circum- 
„ of their numbers. — This action was called the battle of ſtances, reſolved to attack the king's camp itſelf, 
þ AL PE Landſhut. 85 ſtrong as it was; and marſhal Daun, remembering the 
[ by the Au- Baron Laudohn failed not to improve this victory advantage he had gained at Hoch-kirchen by an at- 
ith ſtrians. to the utmoſt. He inſtantly turned back from Land- tack in the night-time, reſolved to follow the ſame 
| ſhut, and fell upon the city of Glatz; which he took plan now. The plan therefore was laid in the follow. 
| in a very ſhort time, with the garriſon who defended ing manner. The whole army, as ſoon a3 it ſhould 
if it, conſiſting of 2000 men. In the place were found begin to grow dark, was to march from their ſeveral 
i 101 pieces of braſs cannon, with immenſe quantities polts to ſuch fituations as were marked out for each 
' of proviſions and military ſtores. From thence he corps: they were to ſtrike their tents, but yet to keep 
| marched againſt Breſlau, and immediately inveſted it. up the fires in their camps, and to have the drums 
1 But in the mean time the king of Pruſſia, whoſe mo- beat the tattoo as uſual, by which means they bad 
F tions had been all this time counteracted by M. Daun a probabilty of ſurprifing the enemy; or if not, they 
5 in Saxony, marched with his uſual rapidity towards judged it abſolutely impoſſible for him to eſcape them, 
fl | Sileſia, By this means he drew M. Daun out of Sax- though he ſhould be ever ſo much on his guard. In 
N ony; and indeed the Auſtrian general uſed ſuch ex- what manner the king of Pruſſia became acquainted 
0 edition, that he gained two full days on the king. with this plan, is not known. His friends attributed 
; | his was no ſooner known to his Pruſſian majeſty, it to his own penetration and knowledge of the {tra- 
| D 2 than he returned with the ſame expedition that he tagems of war; the Auſtrians, to intelligence given 
: er had advanced, and ſat down before Dreſden. Of him by deſerters. But, in whatever way he became 
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Pruſſia. 


| but without this M. Daun ſoon received intilligence, and returned acquainted with this defign, it is certain that he took 
[| ſucceſs, by alſo. In the mean time, however, the buildings of the moſt effectual methods of preventing it. As the 
the king of the city were terribly ſhattered by the king's cannon Auſtrian plan was to ſurround his camp, and this 


and bombs which continually played on it. His en- 
deavours, however, proved ineffectual to reduce it 
before the arrival of M. Daun. 
been begun on the 13th of July, and on the 19th 
M. Daun appeared within a league of Dreſden. The 
Pruſſians then redoubled their efforts. They had that 
day received reinforcements of heavy cannon and mor- 


tars, with which they battered the place inceſſantly. 


The cathedral church, new Square, ſeveral principal 
ſtreets and ſome palaces, and the noble manufaQory 
of porcelain, were entirely deſtroyed. The ſiege was 
continued till the 22d : but, on the night of the 21ſt, 
M. Daun had thrown 16 battalions into the city ; 
which rendered it impoſſible for the king to continue 
longer before it with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. He 
therefore raiſed the ſiege, and retired without moleſta- 
tation, though there were three confiderable armies 
of the enemy in the neighbourhood. Breſlau was 


| fiercely bombarded by Laudohn, but the approach of 


prince Henry obliged him to deſiſt from his enterpriſe 
on the 5th of Auguſt. | 

But in the mean time the fortune of the king ſeem- 
ed likely to be terminated by one fatal ſtroke. Find- 
ing it impoſſible for him to carry on a defenſive war, 
he marched towards Sileſia with ſuch aſtoniſhing ra- 


The ſiege had 


could not be done without the diviſion of their army 

which he had ſo long deſired, he reſolved to intercept 

one of the parties; and if that ſhould be diſabled from 

acting, he could then more eaſily deal with the other 
two. Therefore, in the very evening calculated for 
the decifive attack on his camp, he quitted it with 
the utmoſt privacy, and took an advantageous pol 
on the road through which general Laudohn was to 
paſs, The nature of this poſt was ſuch, that at the 
ſame time that it ſtopped the progreſs of Laudobn in 
front, Daun would lie under great difficultics if he 
ſhould attempt his rear; at the ſame time that for bis 
further ſecurity the king ſtrengthened the rear with 
ſeveral batteries. As ſoon as his army was drawn up, 
he divided it ; leaving his right on the ground where 
it had been formed, to obſerve marſhal Daun, and 
to maintain that poſt z whilſt with his left he turned 
in order to fall on the corps under general Lau. 
dohn. In the mean time that commander, ignorant 
of the fate which was awaiting him, advancing wi 
the utmoſt expedition towards the place which had 
been aſſigned him, in order to ſhare in the glo'y? 
deſtroying the Pruſſian monarch ; when, at three in 
the morning, on the 15th of Augult, 2 thick fog 
which covered the ground, ſuddenly clearing up- * 
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like the opening of a great ſcene, the dread- 
fl front of the Pruſſian army regularly embattled 
and advantageouſly poſted. Laudohn, though ſur- 
diſed, made the belt diſpoſitions that circumſiances 
il would admit of, and an obſtinate engagement enſued; 
bann, in which, however, he was at laſt obliged to yield to 


uſa. covered, 


. 
defeats p 


aan the ſuperior ſcill of his adverſary, with the loſs of 
K 10,000 killed, wounded, and priſoners, 82 pieces of 
cannon, and 23 pair of colours, 
The victory, though complete, gave but a partial re- 
lief to the king of Pruſſia, The moſt eſſential ſervice 
it did was the preventing of the Ruſſizns from joining 
thoſe enemizs which he already had, Count Czerni- 
chew had been advancing with 24,000 men, and had 
even paſſed the Oder; but was ſo intimidated by this 
news, that he inſtantly repaſſed that river on the 
ſane bridges which he had lately built, even though 
M. Daun ſent him a ſtrong body of troops in order to en- 
courage him to advance. Soon after this battle, the 
king joined his brother prince Henry at New Marcke; 
and marched agaioſt Daun, who had begun to form 
the blockade of Schweidnitz, fell upon a corps under 
general Beck, made two battalions of Croats priſoners, 
and diſperſed the reſt, which obliged the enemy to 
abandon the enterpriſe they had juſt undertaken. A- 
bout the ſame time General Hulſen gained a conſider- 
able advantage over the imperial army in Saxony, with 
very trifling loſs on his part, by which he effectually 
prevented them from cutting off his communication 
with the city of Torgau. | 

By theſe ſucceſſes the affairs of his Pruſhan ma- 
jeſty ſeemed to revive: but there was no end of his 
enemies. The late manceuvres had drawn him ſo far 
into Sileſia, that his communication with Brandenburg 
was almolt wholly cut off. The Ruſſian army, which 
aſter it had repaſſed the Oder began to move out of 
Silella, ſent forward a powerful detachment under 


A body of 15,000 Auftrians, under the generals Lacy 
and Brentano, and the whole united body of Auſtrians 
and Imperialiſts which aQed in Saxony, began their 
march in concert with the Ruſſians, and propoſed to 
unite at the gates of Berlin. Theſe armies amounted 
to 40,000 men. To oppoſe this formidable power, 
general Hulſen called to his aſſiſtance general Werner, 
Y who had been ſent with a body of troops into Pome- 
rania; but, after being jooined by him, their united 
forces were found not to exceed 15,000 or 16,0000 
men, To attempt a defence of the capital with this 
1 force would have been little ſhort of madneſs: and 
. berefore theſe commanders were obliged to leave 
. berlin to its fate; which indeed, conſidering the bar- 
if. barity of the Ruſſians and the animoſity of the Au- 
[irians, ſeemed to be a dreadful one. However, by the 
powerful mediation of ſeveral foreign miniſters, the 
flown obtained terms which were not altogether into- 
lerable ; but the magazines, arſenals, and founderies, 
vere deltroyed, and an immenſe quantity of military 
ores ſeized, with a number of cannon and other arms. 
© city was firſt obliged to pay 800,000 guilders, 
oy which a contribution of 1,900,000 crowns was 
ad on: yet, notwithſtanding this, many violences were 
rel and the king's palace was plundered and 
lle furniture abuſed in a ſcandalous wanner. | 
2 . 
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der of Berlin. 
his march to the northward, than Laudohn advanced, 


Count Czernichew towards the march of Brandenburg. 


. 

The combined armies ſtaid in Berlin only four days; Pruſſia. 
dreading the ſevere vengeance of the king of Pruſſia, 
who they heard was advancing towards that place with E 8 

46 xtreme 
great expedition. But to great were the embarraſs- embarrafs- 
ments which now attended that monarch, that it ſeem- ment of the 
ed abſolutely beyond human power to retrieve his af. king. 
fairs The Imperialifts, on their return from Berlin, 
having no army to oppoſe them, made themſclves ma- 
ſters of Leipſie, Torgau, Meiſſen, and Wirtemberg; 
in which laſt city they found the grand magazine of 
the Pruſſians immenſely ſtored with proviſions, ammu— 
nition, &c. M. Stainville alſo, with a detachment from 
Broglio the French general's army, laid the city and 
duchy of Halberſtadt under contribution. In Eaſtern 
Pomerania, the Ruſſians had beſieged Colberg by ſea 
and land. In the Weſtern Pomerania, the Swedeés ad- 
vanced with great celerity, hoping to ſhare in the plun- 
In Sileſia, the king no ſooner began 


and laid fiege to the important fortreſs of Coſel; and, 
to complete this diſtreſs and embarraſſment, the king 
himſelf was attended at every ſtep by count Daun with a 
ſuperior army well prepared to take every advantage. 
In this deſperate ſituation the king, being joined by 
his generals Holſen and prince Eugene of Wittem- 
berg with the corps under their command, advanced 
up the Elbe, while M. Daun fell back to cover Leipſic 


and Torgau: but the latter, finding that the Pruſſians di- 


rected their march towards the Elbe, encamped within 
reach of Torgau; one part of his army extending to 

the Elbe, by which he was covered on that fide, whilſt 

on the other he was covered by hills and woods, ſo 
that it was impoſſible to chooſe a more advantageous 
ſituation. The Pruſſian army did not amount to 50,000 

men, whilſt that of the Auſtrians exceeded 86, ooo: 

yet ſuch were the unfortunate circumſtances of tlic 
king, that he was obliged to fight under all theſe dif- 
advantages; and therefore he cauſed his army to be in- 
formed, that he was now to lead them to a moſt deſ- 
perate attempt, that his affairs required it, and that he 

was determined to conquer or die. His ſoldiers un- 
animouſly declared that they would die with him. 45 
The 3d of November 1760, was the day on which He qefea's 
this important affair was decided. The king divided Count Daun 
his forces into three columns. General Hulſcn was to at Torgau. 
take poſt with one in a wood that lay on the left of 

the Auſtrian army, and had orders not to move until 

he found the reſt of the Pruſſians engaged. General 
Zicthen was to charge on the right; and the great at- 

tack in front was to be conducted by the king in per- 

ſon. His forces were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that 
either his right or left mult take the enemy in rear and 

cloſe them in, ſo as to diſable them from undertaking 

any thing againſt the part where he intended to effect 

his principal attack. On the other hand, M. Daun 
perceiving the king to be ſerious in his deſign of fight- 

ing, to prevent confuſion, ſent all his baggage over the 
Elbe, acroſs which he threw three bridges in caſe a 
retreat ſhould be neceſſary. At the fame time he cau- 

ſed Torgau to be evacuated ; and then, extending lus 

firſt line to a village called Zinne on the left, he ſtretch- 

ed it to another called Creſwitz on the right; ſupport- 

ing the right of his ſccond live upon the Elbe. lo this 
diſpoſition be was found, when, about two o'clock in 
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ceived by the fire of 200 pieces of cannon, which were 
diſpoſed along the Auſtrian front. The Pruſſians were 
thrice led on to the attack; but were every time re- 
pulſed and broken with terrible ſlaughter. The king 
at length commanded a freſh body of troops to ad- 
vance, which at firſt compelled the Aultrians to retire; 
but new reinforcements continually coming in, this 
cavalry was in its turn obliged to fall back, and the 
Pruſſians maintained themſelves with extreme difficul- 
Ly, until General Ziethen, with the right wing, attack- 
ed the enemy in the rear, repulſed them, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of ſome eminences which commanded the. whole 
Auſtrian army. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the Pruſ— 
tian infantry once more advanced, maſtered ſeveral of 
the enemy's intrenchments, and made way for a new 


attack of their cavalry, which broke in with irreſiſtible 


fury on the Auſtrians, and threw ſeveral bodies of them 
into irreparable diſorder. It was now about g o'clock, 


and of conſequence both armies were involved in thick 


darkneſs; yet the fire continued without intermilſion, 


and the battalions with a blind rage diſcharged at 


one another without diſtinguiſhing friend from foe. 


M. Daun received a dangerous wound in the thigh, and 


was carried from the field, which probably haſtened 
the defeat of his troops. The command then devolved 
on Count O'Donnell ; who, finding the greateſt part 
of his troops in diſorder, the night advanced, and the 
enemy poſleſſed of ſome eminences which commanded 
his camp, and from which it was in vain to think of 


driving them, ordered a retreat, which was conducted 


with wonderful order and exactneſs; none were loſt in 
paſling the bridges, and by far the greater part of their 
artillery was preſerved. The loſs of the Pruſſians was 
eltimated at 10,000 killed and wounded, and 3000 ta- 
ken priſoners, That of the Auftrians in killed and 
wounded is not known; but 8000 were taken priſoners, 
with 216 officers, among which were four generals. 
The conſequence of the victory of Torgau was, that. 


the king recovered all Saxony except Dreſden; and in 


the mean time General Werner having marched into 
Pomerania, the Ruſſians raiſed the fiege of Colberg, 
and retired into Poland, without having effected any 
thing further than waſting the open country. Werner 
then flew to the aſſiſtance of Weſtern Pomerania, where 
he defeated a body of Swedes, and at laſt drove them 
totally out of the country. General Laudohn too ab- 
ruptly raiſed the blockade of Coſel; and afterwards, 
abandoning Landſhut, he retired into the Auſtrian Si- 
Icfia, leaving the Pruſſian part entirely in quiet. 
M. Daun placed one part of his army in Dreſden, and 
the other in ſome ſtrong polls which lie to the ſonth and 
welt of it, by which he commanded the Elbe, and pre- 
{.rved his communication with Bohemia. The army of 
the empire retired into Franconia, and placed its head- 
quarters at Bamberg. | 

Tnough theſe ſucceſſes had, to appearance, retrieved 
the king's affairs in ſome meaſure, yet bis ſtrength 
ſeemed now to be wholly exhauſted; and in the cam- 
paign of 1761, he made no ſuch vigorous efforts as he 
had formerly done. The Ruſſians, dividing themſelves 


into two bodies, invaded Sileſia and Pomerania. In 


the former country they laid ſiege to Breſlau, and in 
the latter to Colberg. Tottleben alſo, who had com- 
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Pruſſia. the afternoon, the king begun his attack, He was re- 
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To 
manded the Ruſſian armies, was now removed on à (a. 
ſpicion that he had correſponded with the king of Prul. 4 
ſia, and general Romanzow put in his place; by which 
it was expected that the Ruſſian operations would be 
more briſk this year than formerly. 

The king continued ſtrongly encamped near Schweid. 
nitz; where he was ſo cloſely watched by generals 
Daun and Laudohn, that he could attempt nothin 
However, he defeated the deſigns of the Ruſſians againk 
Breſlau, by ſending gengral Platen to deſtroy their ma. 
gazines; which he accompliſhed with great ſucceſs, at 
the ſame time cutting off a body of 4000 of their 
troops. But this only brought the more ſure deftruc. 
tion upon Colberg; to which place that body of Rul. 
ſians immediately marched, cruelly waſting the country 
as they went along. The king of Pruſſia could do no. 
thing but ſend detachments of ſmall parties, which, 
though they could not oppoſe their enemies in the 
field, yet he hoped, by cutting off the convoys of the 
enemy, might diſtreſs them to ſuch a degree as to 
oblige them to abandon the ſiege, or at leaſt prorak Mi 
it till the ſeverity of the winter ſhould render it in. 
poſſible for them to carry on their operations. Thus = 
he weakened his own army ſo much, that it was found, "WW 
requiſite to draw 4000 men out of Schweidnitz in or- _ 
der to reinforce it; and no ſooner was this done, than Coles 
general Laudohn ſuddenly attacked and took that for. bn. 
treſs by a coup de main. Colberg made a brave de- 
fence; but the troops ſent to its relief being totally 
unable to cope with the Ruſſian army confifting of 
50,000 men, it was obliged to ſurrender on the zd of 
December; and thus the fate of the Pruſſian monarch 


ſeemed to be decided, and almoſt every part of his do- 


mimons lay open to the invaders. (j 
In the midit of theſe gloomy appearances the em- pr 

preſs of Ruſſia, the king's molt inveterate and inflex. Al 

ible enemy, died on the 2d of January 1762. Her ſuc- 


ceſſor, Peter III. inſtead of being the king's enemy, 


was bis moſt ſanguine friend. As early as the 23d of 


February, in a memorial delivered to the miniſters of 


the allied courts, he declared, that, “ in order to the 
eſtabliſhment of peace, he was ready to ſacrifice all the 
conqueſts made in this war by the arms of Ruſſia, in 
hopes that the allied courts will on their parts equally 
prefer the reſtoration of peace and tranquillity, to the 
advantages which they might expect from the conti 
nuance of the war, but which they cannot obtain but 


by a continuance of the effuſion of human blood. — 


This addreſs was not ſo well reliſhed by the allies: 
however, they were very willing to make peace, pro- 
vided it was for their own intereſt ; but they recom 
mended to his attention fidelity to treaties, which con- 
ftitutes a no leſs valuable part of the royal character, 
than humanity and difintereſtedneſs. This anſwer 
made no impreſſion on the czar; a ſuſpenſion of holtt- 


lowed by a treaty of alliance on the 5th of May. %% 
this treaty the czar ſtipulated nothing in favour of 5 


his troops to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia, in order 10 d 
act againſt them. Sweden, which had for a long tim: 
acted under the direction of Ruſſian counſels, now fol- 
lowed the example of her miſtreſs, and concluded 3 
peace with Pruſſia on the 22d of May. 1 


PN U 
11 is not to be ſuppoſed that the king of Pruſſia 

would remain long inactive after ſuch an unexpected 

turn in bis favour. His arms were now every where 

s ofattended with ſucceſe. Prince Henry drove the Impe- 

"2 of fialilts from ſome important poſts in Saxony, by which 

he ſecured all that part which the Pruſſians poſſeſſed; 

and though the Auſtrians frequently attempted to re- 

cover thele poſts, they were conſtantly repulſed with 

reat laughter. The king was not joined by his new 
"lies till the latter end of June; after which he drove 
M. Daun before him to the extremity of Sileſia, lea- 

ving the town of Schweidnitz entirely uncovered, and 
which the king immediately prepared to inveſt. In 
we mean time different detachments of Pruſſians, ſome 
on the fide of Saxony, and others on that of Sileſia, 
penetrated deep into Bohemia, laid many parts of the 
country under contribution, and ſpread an univerſal 
arm. A conſiderable body of Ruſſian irregulars alſo 
made an irruption into Bohemia, where they prac- 
tiſed on the Auſtrians the ſame cruelties which they 
had long been accuſtomed to practiſe on the Pruſſians. 
„ But while the king was thus making the belt uſe of 
da u is time, he was all at once threatened with a fatal re- 
verſe of fortune by a new revolution in Ruſſia. The 
emperor was depoſed, and his depoſition was ſoon after 
followed by his death. The empreſs, who ſucceeded 
Lim, ſuſpected that her huſband had been miſled by the 
counſels of his Pruſſian majeſty, againſt whom, therc- 
fore, ſhe entertained a mortal enmity. She could not, 
however, in the very beginning of her reign, undertake 
again a war of ſo much importance as that which had 
been juſt concluded. She therefore declared her inten- 
tion of obſerving the peace concluded by the late em- 
peror; bat, at the ſame time, of recalling her armies 
from Silsfa, Pruſſia, and Pomerania; which indeed the 
unſettled ſtate of the kingdom now made in ſome de- 
gree neceſſary. At the ſame time a diſeovery was made 
with regard to the king of Pruſſia himſelf, which turn- 
ed the ſcale greatly ia his favour. The Ruſſian ſenate, 
flaming with reſentment againſt this monarch, and 
againſt their late unfortunate ſovereign ; and the em- 
preſs, full of ſuſpicion that the conduct of the latter 
might have been influenced by the councils of the for- 
mer, ſearched eagerly amongſt the papers of the late 
emperor for an elucidation or proofs of this point. 
They found indeed many letters from the Pruſſian mo- 
narch; but in a ſtrain abſolutely different from what 
they had expected. The king had, as far as prudence 
vould permit, kept a reſerve and diſtance with regard 
to the too raſh advances of this anhappy ally; and, in 
| Particular, counſelled him to undertake nothing againſt 
the empreſs his conſort, © The hearing of theſe letters 
read is ſaid to have had ſuch an effect upon the empreſs, 
twat ſhe burſt into tears, and expreſſed her gratitude 
towards the Pruſſian monarch in the warmeſt terms. 
bull, however, the Ruſſian army was ordered to ſeparate 
rom the Pruſſians; but all the important places which 


Ia. 


uly reſtored. 


a an active part in his favour, reſolved to profit by 
5 Aenne in his camp; and therefore, the very 
— ter the order for their return had arrived, he at- 

ed che Auſtrian army, and drove their right wing 


on ſome eminences and villages where tbey were ad- 
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vantageouſly poſted; by which means he entirely cut Pruffia, 


the former had taken during the whole war were faith- 


The king, finding that the Ruſſians were no more to 


©: 


off their communication with Schweidnitz, ſo that no— 

thing could be attempted for its relief. Prince Henry 

kept them in continual alarms for Bohemia; and a 

great part of their attention, and no ſmall part of their 

forces, were engaged on that ſide. Marſhal Daun, now 67 
finding himſelf rendered almoſt incapable of underta- General 
king any thing, detached general Laudohn, with a Laudohn 
force very much ſuperior, to attack the prince of Be- 
vern, and drive him from the advantageous polt he oc- 
cupied. But the prince defended himſelf with ſuch 
reſolution, that all the efforts of Laudohn could not 
ſucceed before the king had time to come to his aſſiſt- 


feated. 


ance. The Auſtrians, being then put between two fires, 


were routed and purſued with terrible ſlaughter; after 
which, the king met with no more diſturbance in his 
preparations for the ſiege, and the trenches were open- 
ed on the 18th of July, Marſhal Daun made no at- 
tempts to relieve the place; but the garriſon bein 

very ſtrong, it held out for near two months from the 
opening of the trenches, It is ſaid that the attack was 
conducted, and the defence made, by two engineers 
who had written on the ſubject of the attack and de- 


fence of fortified places; and they were now practically 


engaged to prove the ſuperiority of their ſyſtems. At 
laſt, however, the garriſon, to the number of 8000 men, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war; and the whole body, ex- 
cept nine, were ſoon after drowned at the mouth of 
the Oder, on their paſſage to their intended confine- 
ment at Konigſberg. 
The king of Pruſſia, now become maſter of Schweid- 
nitz, turned his attention towards Saxony, where he 
conliderably reinforced his brother's army, and made 56; 


preparations for laying ſiege to Dreſden. In this Auſtrians 
country the Auſtrians had lately met with ſome ſuc- entirely de- 


K R feated at 
ceſs, and driven prince Henry back as far as Freyberg; 


Pruſſian army thus reinforced, and totally routed. duces a 
Great numbers were ſlain, and near 6000taken priſoners, Peace. 
This victory proved decifive ; and the empreſs-queen, 


finding herſelf deſerted by all her allies, was glad to 


conclude a treaty; the ſubſtance of which was, chat a 


mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and 


both parties ſit down at the end of the war in the ſame 
fituation in which they began it. This treaty is called 
the peace Hubertſburg. 

The war was no ſooner concluded than the king of 
Pruſſia turned his attention to domeſtic policy, and the 
recovery of his dominions from thoſe innumerable ca- 
lamities which had befallen them during the war. He 
immediately diſtributed lands to his diſbanded ſoldiers, . 
and gave them the horſes of his artillery to aſſiſt them 
in their cultivation. By his wiſe and prudent manage- 
ment, the horrors of war were ſoon. forgot; and the 
country is now in as flouriſhing. a ſtate as ever. Not- 
withſtanding this pacifio diſpoſition, however, the king 
has never ſlackened his endeavours for the defence of 


his country, by keeping a reſpectable army on foot; 


Indeed it is probable that his army is now much more 
formidable than ever. i 63 


In the year 1778, a new difference with the houſe of A new war 
Aultria took place, concerning the duchy of Bavaria. acts 


7 ut pro- 


But tho? the molt enormous warhke preparations were quces no 
made on both ſides, and immenſe armies brought into the memorable - 


field, nothing of conſequence was effected. What little event. 
Cs re | advantage. 


utterly de- 
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but on the 29th of October, they were attacked by the which Os 
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advantage there was, ſeems to have been on the Pruffian 
fide, ſince they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral towne, 
and kept the war in the enemy's country. However, 
the emperor acted with fo much caution, and ſhowed 
ſach {ill in a defenſive war, that all the manceuvres of 
his Pruſſian Majeſty could gain no material advantage; 
as, on the other hand, his adverſary was too wiſe to 
venture an engagement. A. peace therefore was very 
ſoon concluded, and fince that time the hiſtory of Pruſ- 
ſia has afforded no remarkable event. 

The air of Pruſſia is wholeſome, and the ſoil fruit- 
ful in grain; affording, befides, plenty of pitcoal and 
other fuel. 'The rivers and lakes are well ftored with 
fiſh; and amber is found on its coalt towards the Bal- 
tic. The principal rivers are the Viſtula, Bregel, Me- 
mel, the Paſſarge, and the Elbe; all of which frequent- 
ly do damage by their inundations. 


The inhabitants of this country were, by Dr Buf- 


ching, computed at 635,998 perſous capable of bear- 
ing arms; and by another Germaa author, at 450, ooo. 
Since the year 1719 it is computed that about 34,000 
coloniſts have removed hither from France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany; of which number one half were 
Saltzburgers. Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall 
villages, 11 towns, 50 new churches, and founded 1000 
village-ſchools. The manners of the people differ but 
little from thoſe of the Germans. The eſtabliſhed re- 
ligions are thoſe of Luther and Calvin, but chiefly the 
former; though almoſt all other ſects are tolerated. 
The preſent king of Pruſſia, by the aſſiſtance of an 


excellent police, has brought the commerce and manu- 
factures of this country to a very flouriſhing ſtate, 


which is daily improving. The manufactures, of Pruſ- 
fia confiſt in glaſs, iron- work, paper, gun- powder, cop- 
per, and braſs-mills; manufactures of cloth, camblet, 
linen, filk, gold and filver Jace, ſtockings, and other 
articles. The inhabitants export variety of naval ſtores; 
amber, lint-ſeed and hemp-ſeed, oat-meal, fiſh, mead, 
tallow, and caviar; and it is ſaid that 50 ſhips are 
loaded with thoſe commodities every year, chiefly from 
Koningſberg. | | | 

His Pruſſian majeſty is abſolute through all his do- 
minions, but is too wiſe to oppreſs his ſubjects, though 


- heavails himſelf to the full of his power. The govern- 
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ment of this kingdom is by a regency of four chan- 


cellors of ſtate, viz. 1. The great-maſter; 2. The 


great · burgrave; 3. The great-chancellorz and, 4. The 
great-marſnal. There are alſo ſome other councils, 
and 37 bailiwicks. The ſtate conſiſts, 1. Of counſel- 


lors of flatez 2. Of deputies from the nobility ; and, 


3. From the commons. Beſides theſe inſtitutions, his 
majeſty has erected a board for commerce and naviga- 
tion. 

His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy ſitua- 
tion of his country, its inland navigation, and his own 
excellent regulations, derives an amazing revenue from 
this country, which, about a century and a half ago, 
was the ſeat of boors and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that 
amber alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually, 
His other revenues ariſe from his demeſnes, his duties 
of cuſtoms and tolls, and the fubſidies yearly granted 
by the ſeveral ſtates; but the exact ſum is not known, 
though we may conclude that it is very conſiderable, 
from the immenſe charges of the late war. 
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Merit, inftituted-by his preſent majeſty ; the motto is, 
_ diſtinguiſhed in the civil commotions under Char, I, 


ſentenced by the ſtar-chamber to pay a fine of 50001, 


3 


The military regulations introduced by his mate, 5 
have a wonderful quiek operation in foring his aw 0 | 
and recruiting his armies. Every regiment haz a 0 k 
ticular diſtrict aſſigned it, where the young men a 1 
per for bearing arms are regiſtered; and when e * 
offers, they join their regiment, and being incorpon. * 
ted with veterans they ſoon become well diſciplined s 
troops. The Pruſſian army, in time of peace, conſiſt 
of 175,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops in the world: 
and during the laſt war, that force was aupmented to 
300,000 men. | 

The royal arms of Pruſſia are argent, an eagle dil. 
played ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſſia: azure, the Im. 
perial ſceptre, or, for Courland: argent, an eagle diſ. 
played, gules, with ſemi- circular wreaths, for the mar. 
quiſate of Brandenburg: to theſe are added the re. 
ſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubje& to the 
Pruſſian crown. 

There are two orders of knighthood; the firſt, that 
of the Black Eagle, inſtituted by Frederic I. on the 
day of his coronation at Koningſberg, with this motto, 
Suum cuigque. The ſovereign is always pgrand-maſter; 
and the number of knights, excluſive of the royal fa. 
mily, is limited to 30. Next to this is the order of | 


Pour le merite. 
PRUSSIAN rug. See CHEMISsTRV, n* 287, 
PRYNNE (William), an Engliſh lawyer, much 


was born at Swainſwick in Somerſetſhire in 1600. Hiz 
Hiſtriomaſtix, written againſt ſtage-plays in 1632, con- 
taining ſome reflections that offended the court, he was 


to ſtand in the pillory, to loſe his ears, and to perpe- 
tual impriſonment. During his confinement, he wrote 
ſeveral more books ; particularly, in 1637, one entitled 
Neaus from Ipſwich, which reflecting ſeverely on the 
biſhops, he was again ſentenced by the ftar-chamber 
to another fine of 5000 l. to loſe the remainder of his 
ears in the pillory, to be branded on both cheeks with 
8. L. for ſeditious libeller, and to be perpetually im- 
priſoned in Caernarvon caſtle. Nothing but cutting of 
his hands could have prevented Prynne from writing: he 
wrote ſtill ; and in 1640, being ſet at liberty by the 
houſe of commons, he entered London in a kind of 
triumph, was elected into parliament for Newport in 
Cornwal, and oppoſed the biſhops with great vigour 
being the chief manager of archbiſhop Laud's trial 
In the long parliament he was zealous in the Prelby- 
terian cauſe ; but when the independents gained the 
aſcendency, he oppoſed them warmly, and promoted 
an agreement with the king. When the army garbled 
the houſe and refuſed him entrance, he became 2 bitter 
enemy to them and their leader Cromwel, and attack. 
ed them with his pen ſo ſeverely that he was a8 
impriſoned : but be pleaded the liberty of the ſobjeet 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that he was enlarged, to write mol? 
controverſial books. Being reſtored to his ſeat after 
Cromwel's death, with the other ſecluded members, 
he aſſiſted in promoting the reſtoration, and Was 4 
pointed keeper of the Tower records; a place ex" 
Jently well calculated for him, and where he was '*' 
uſeful by the collections he publiſhed from them. i 


| a and to, 10 
preſented 40 volumes of his works, in folio L incoly' 
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, 1.%..7nn library, of which ſociety he was a mem- 
nes —_ dying * 1669, was buried under, the 
4 c TANES, in Grecian antiquity, were the pre- 
ſidents of the ſenate, whoſe authority conſiſted chiefly 
in aſſembling the way 3 which, for the moſt part, 

once every day. 

E Poe conſi ted of 500, 50 ſenators being elec- 

ted out of each tribe: after which, lots were caft, to 
determine in what order the ſenators of each tribe 
ſhould preſide; which they did by turns, and during 
their preſidentſhip were called prytanes. However, all 
the 50 prytanes of the tribes did not govern at 
once, but one at a time, VIZ. for ſeven days; and af- 
ter zy days, another trihe came into play, and preſided 
for other five weeks; and ſo of the reſt, : 
PSALM, a divine ſong or hymn ; but chiefly ap- 
propriated to the 150 Pſalms of David, a canonical 
book of the Old Teftament. 
Moſt of the pſalms have a particular title, ſignify- 
ng either the name of the author, the perſon who was 
to ſet it to muſic or fing it, the inſtrument that was to 
be uſed, or the ſubje& and occaſion of it. Some have 
imagined that David was the ſole author of the Book 
of Pſalms ; but the titles of many of them prove the 
contrary, as pſalm xix. which appears to have been 
written by Moſes. Many of the pſalms are inſcribed 
with the names Korah, Feduthun, &c. from the per- 
ſons who were to ſing them. | 
PSALMANAZAR (George), the fictitious name 
of a pretended Formoſan, a perſon of learning and in- 
genuity. He was born in France, and educated in a 
free-ſchool, and afterwards in a college of Jeſuits, in 
an archiepiſcopal city, the name of which, as likewiſe 
thoſe of his birth-place and of his parents, are un- 
known, Upon leaving the college, he was recom- 
mended as a tutor to a young gentlemen; but ſoon 
fell into a mean rambling life, that involved him in 
diſappointments and misfortunes. His firſt pretence 
was that of being a ſuſferer for religion. He procured 
a certificate that he was of Iriſh extraction, that he 
left that country for the ſake of the Catholic faith, and 
was going on a pilgrimage to Rome. Being unable 
to purchaſe a pilgrim's garb, and obſerving one in a 
chapel, dedicated to a miraculous ſaint, which had 
been ſet up as a monument of gratitude by ſome wan- 

dering pilgrim, he contrived to take both the ſtaff and 
cloak away; and, being thus accoutred, begged his 
day in fluent Latin, accoſting only clergymen or per- 
bons of figure, whom he found ſo generous and credu- 
lous, that, before he had gone 20 miles, he might 
ally have ſaved money, and put himſelf in a much 
better dreſs: but as ſoon as he had got what he 
thought was ſufficient, he begged no more; but view- 
ed every thing worth ſeeing, and then retired to ſome 
nn, where he ſpent his money as freely as he had ob- 
taned it. Having heard the Jeſuits ſpeak much of 
China and Japan, he flarted the wild ſcheme, when 
be was in Germany, of paſſing for a native of the 
and of Formoſa ; and what he wanted in knowledge, 
he ſupplied by a pregnant invention. He formed a 
der character and language on grammatical princi- 


om ripht to left with great readinels ; and planned a 
"religion, and a diviſion of the year into 20 months, 


. 


with other novelties, to credit his pretenſions. He was Pſalmana- 


| a Bb . zur, 
now a Japaneſe convert to Chriſtianity, travelling for Plalmody, 


be which, like other oriental languages, he wrote 
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inſtruction, with an appearance more wretched than even 
that of common beggars. He then entered as a ſol- 
dier in the Dutch ſervice : but, ill deſirous of paſſing 
for a Japaneſe, he altered his plan to that of being an 
unconverted heathen ; and at Sluys, brigadier Lauder, 
a Scots colonel, introduced him to the chaplain, who, 
with a view of recommending himſelf to the biſhop of 
London, reſolved to carry him over to England. At 
Rotterdam, ſome perſons having put ſhrewd queſtions 
to him, that carried the air of doubt, he took one 
more whimfical ſtep, which was to live upon raw fleſh, 
roots, and herbs ; which ftrange food he thought 
would remove all ſcruples. The biſhop of London 
patronized him, with credulous humanity ; and Pfal- 
manazar found a large circle of friends, who extolled 
him as a prodigy. Yet were there ſome who entertain- 
ed a juſt opinion of him, particularly the Drs Halley, 
Mead, and Woodward ; but their endeavours to ex- 
poſe him as a cheat, only made others think the bet- 
ter of him, eſpecially as thoſe gentlemen were efteem- 
ed no great admirers of revelation. But in this inſtance 
at leaſt, eaſineſs of belief was no great evidence of pe- 
netration. He was employed to tranſlate the church 
catechiſm into the Formoſan language, which was ex- 
amined, approved, and laid up as a valuable MS; and 
the author, after writing his well-known Hi/ftory of 
Formoſa, was rewarded and ſent to Oxford to ſtudy 
what he liked, while his patrons and opponents were 
learnedly diſputing at London on the merits of his 
work. The learned members of the univerſity were no 
better agreed in their opinions, than thoſe at London; 
but at length the ſceptics triumphed. Some abſurdities 
were diſcovered in his hiſtory, of ſuch a nature as to 
diſcredit the whole narration, and ſaved him the 
trouble of an open declaration of his impoſture, which 
however he owned at length to his private friends. 
For the remainder of his life, his learning and inge- 
nuity enabled him to procure a comfortable ſupport by 
his pen ; he being concerned in ſeveral works of cre- 
dit, particularly The Univerſal Hiſtory. He lived ir- 
reproachably for many years, and died in 1963. 
PSALMOD L, the art or act of ſinging pſalms. 
See PSAL Ms. . | 

Pſalmody was always eſteemed a confiderable part 
of devotion, and uſually performed in the ſtanding po- 
{ture: and as to the manner of pronunciation, the plain 
ſong was ſometimes uſed, being a gentle inflection of 
the voice, not much different from reading, like the 
chant in cathedrals; at other 'times more artificial 
compoſitions were uſed, like our anthems. 

As to the perſons concerned in ſinging, ſometimes 
a fingle perſon ſung alone; ſometimes the whole aſ- 
ſembly joined together, which was the moſt ancient 
and general practice. At other times, the pſalms were 
ſung alternately, the congregation dividing themſelves 
into two parts, and finging verſe about, in their turns. 
There was alſo a fourth way of finging, pretty com- 
mon 1n the fourth century, which was, when a fingle 
perſon began the verſe, and the people joined with 
him in the cloſe : this was often uſed for varicty, in 
the ſame ſervice with alternate pſalmody. 

The uſe of muſical inſtruments, in the ſinging of 
pſalms, ſeems to be as ancient as pſalmody itſelf; 8 
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Bi | a very terrible enemy. 
Theſe creatures are of the caterpillar kind, and have, 


ih ancient pſaltery. 
| - ment, in form of a trapezium or triangle truncated at 
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Pſalter firſt pſalm we read of, being ſung to the timbrel, viz. 
Þf | 4 that of Moſes and Miriam, after the deliverance of the 
I lraelites from Egypt: and afterwards, muſical inſtru- 
ments were in conſtant uſe in the temple of Jeruſalem. 


ſtian church, is not certainly known; but we find, about 
| the year 660, that Conitantine Copronymus, emperor 
| | of Conſtantinople, ſent a preſent of an organ to Pepin 
| king of France. | | 
PSALTER, the ſame with the book of pſalms. 
See the article PsaLM. | 
Among the religious in the Popiſh countries, the 
term p/alter is alſo given to a large chapelet or roſary, 
cConſiſting of 150 beads, according to the number of 
pſalms in the pſalter. 


PSALTERY, a muſical inſtrument, much in uſe 


114 among the ancient Hebrews, who called it zebel. 


We know little or nothing of the preciſe form of the 
That now in uſe is a flat inſtru- 


top: it is ſtrung with 13 wire-chords, ſet to uniſon 
or octave, and mounted on two bridges, on the two 


BY | ſides : it is ſtruck with a plectrum, or little iron rod, 


and ſometimes with a crooked flick. Its cheſt or body 
reſembles that of a ſpinet. 

PSAMMETICUS, or PsammirTiCavs, a renown- 
ed conqueror, who, ſubduing 11 other petty kings of 
Egypt, became the founder of the kingdom of Egypt, 
about 670 B. C. He is memorable likewiſe for taking 
the city of Azot, after a ſiege of 29 years; and for 

. diſcovering the ſources of the river Nile. 

” PSEUDO, from e, a Greek term uſed in the 
compoſition of many words, to denote falſe or ſpuri- 
045 2 as the pſeudo-acacia, or baſtard-acacia ; pleudo- 
fumaria, or baſtard-fumitory ; pſeudo-ruta, or baſtard- 
rue, &. 0 | We 

We alſo ſay a pſendo-apoſtle, or falſe apoſtle ; a 
pſeudo-prophet, or falſe prophet, &c. 

PstvDo-Tzinea, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a very remarkable ſpecies of inſect deſcribed by M. 
Reaumur, approaching to the nature of the finca, or 
c/othes-moth while in the worm-ſtate, but not making 
themſelves coats of the ſubſtance of leaves, cloth, &c. 
tho? they form a ſort of caſes for their defence againſt 


in the manner of many of theſe inſeQs, 16 legs. They 
| feed on wax, and for food enter the bee-hives; where 
they boldly engage the bees, and are not to be pre- 
vented by them from feeding, though at the expence 
of their habitations and the cells of their reſervoirs of 
honey : ſo that it is no uncommong thing for a ſwarm 


i} | of bees to be forced to change their place of habita- 
10 tion, and make new combs elſewhere ; leaving the old 


ones to this contemptible victor, whom they know not 


i . how to drive out or diſpoſſeſs. 
1 Virgil and Ariſtotle, and all the authors who have 


written on bees, have complained of this deſtructive 
It never eats the honey, but feeds only 
on the wax; attacking principally thoſe waxy cells 
where the female bee depoſits her eggs for the future 
progeny. | | 

The bees, who are a match for moſt other crea- 
tures by means of their ſtings, would eaſily deſtroy 
theſe weak creatures, were it not for the impervious 
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1 When the uſe of organs was introduced into the Chri- 


race as ſoon as produced; and if only one eſcapes, it 


number of eggs, and this is behind-hand with none of 


eating caterpillars, which infeſt the ſubterraneous hives 


will eat their own dung; the wax having paſſed almoſt 
unaltered through their bodies, and being ſtill wax 


P 


armour they are covered with. They form 
a coat of armour of a double mtr, The n * 
immediately covers the body, is of a kind of "Ailk of Z 
their own ſpinning ; and the outer Covering over th; 
is of the bees wax: this is laid conſiderably thick; p 
the creature, juſt thruſting out its head to feed, 5 
devouring the cells undiſturbed, while a whole bh jp 
the inhabitants are in vain buzzing about him, _—_ 
tempting to pierce him with their ſtings. He nene, 
forſakes his covering, but lengthens and enlarges it - 
he goes; and gnawing down the ſides of the cells in 
his march, without ſtaying to eat them one by one, 
the havock and deſtruction he occaſions are ſcarce 0 
be conceived. When the time of the change of thi; 
creature approaches, it contracts its body within itz 
double covering, and there changes into the nymph 
ſtate; whence, after a proper time, it comes forth in 
form of a moth, with granulated horns and a crooked 
proboſcis. | 

The bees have cunning enough to know their de. 
ſtructive enemy in this new form; and as this is a weak 
and defenceleſs ſtate, they attack and deſtroy all the 
moths of this ſpecies they can meet with. They ſel. 
dom are ſo fortunate, however, as to kill the whole 


is able to lay a foundation of revenge for the death of 
its brethren. All the flies of the moth kind lay a vaſt 


them in that particular : the young ones produced 
from the eggs of one ſurviving female of this ſpe- 
cies, are ſufficient to deſtroy many honey-combs; 
nay, many hives of them. The moth produced by 
this caterpillar flies but little; yet it is very nimble in 
avoiding danger, by running, which it does with great 
ſwiftnels. . | 
There is a ſpecies of theſe pſeudo-tineæ, or wax. 


of waſps and other creatures which make wax: the 
manner of living, feeding, and defending themſelves 
from their enemies, is the ſame in all the ſpecies, 
Theſe laſt, if they are at any time diſtreſſed for food, 


and capable of affording them more nouriſhment on 
ſecond digeſtion. Theſe ſpecies, though they naturally | 
live on this ſoft food, yet if by any accident they meet 
with harder only, they know how to live upon it; 
and can eat a way into the covers and leaves of books, 
and make themſelves caſes and coverings of the frag. 
ments of theſe ſubſtances. The accurate author f fh 
theſe obſervations deſcribes alſo a kind of p/eudo-tinee Ji 
which feeds on wool, and another that eats leather; | 
both making themſelves houſes alſo on the materials 
they feed on. | 
There is alſo another kind very deſtructive of com: | 
theſe make themſelves a covering by faſtening together 
a great number of the grains, and there living and est. 
ing in ſecret. All theſe creatures, whatever be ther 
food or habitation, finally become phalenz, or moths; 
and may be diſtinguiſhed, even in this ſtate, from the 
other ſpecies, by having granulated horns of a rem” | 
able ſtructure, and all of them a proboſcis, or £11" nr 
more or leſs incurvated, | i ho 
PSEUDONYMUS, among critics, an author vi | 
publiſhes a book under a falle or feigned name: 


h. 


T #7 
lum, ory pony res is given to him who publiſhes one under 


poll. z diſguiſed name, and anonymus to him who publiſhes 
without any name at all. 


nia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants. 
There are two [pecies: 1. The pyriferum, or white 
uava; 2. The pomiferum, or red guava. Both theſe 
ire thought to be only varieties of the ſame plant. The 


eg with a ſmooth bark; the branches are angular, co— 
vered with oval leaves, having a ſtrong midrib, and 
many veins running towards the ſides, of a light green 
colour, ſtanding oppoſite upon very ſhort footſtalks. 
From the wings of the leaves the flowers 2ome out up- 
on footſtalks an inch and a half long: they are com- 
poſed of five large roundiſh concave petals, within 
which are a great number of ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petals, and tipped with pale yellow tops. After the 
flower is paſt, the germen becomes a large oval fruit 
ſhaped like a pomegranate. | 

A decoction of the roots of guava, is employed with 
ſucceſs in dyſenteries : a bath of a decoQtion of the 
leaves is ſaid to cure the itch and other cutaneous e- 
ruptions. Guayava, or guava, is diſtinguiſhed, from the 
colour of the pulp, into the two ſpecies abovemen- 
- tioned, the white and the red; and, from the figure of 
the fruit, into the round, and the pear-faſhioned or 
perfumed guava. The latter has a thicker rind, and a 
more delicate taſte than the other. The fruit is about 
the bigneſs of a Jarge tennis-ball ; the rind or ſkin ge- 
nerally of a ruſſet ſtained with red. The pulp within the 
thick rind is of an agreeable flavour, and interſperſed 
witha number of ſmall white ſeeds. The rind, when ſtew- 
ed, is eaten with milk, and preferred to any other ſtew- 
ed fruit. From the ſame part is made marmalade; and 
from the whole fruit is prepared the fineſt jelly in the 
world. The fruit is very aſtringent, and nearly of the 
lame quality with the pomegranate; ſo ſhould be 
avoided by all who are ſubje& to be coſtive. The ſeeds 
are ſo hard as not to be affected by the fermentation 


the excrements, they take root, germinate, and pro- 
duce thriving trees. Whole meadows in the Weſt In- 
dies are covered with guavas, which have been propa- 
gated in this manner. The buds of guava, boiled 
with barley and liquorice, produce an excellent pti— 
{an for diarrhœas, and even the bloody-flux, when not 
t00 inveterate. The wood of the tree, employed as 
fuel, makes a lively, ardent, laſting fire. | 
PSYLLI, (Strabo, Ptolemy 
fouth of Cyrenaica, ſo called from king Pſyllus, ( Aga- 
thargides, quoted by Pliny ;) almoſt all overwhelmed 
by fand driven by a ſouth wind, ( Herodotus). They 
had lomething in their bodies fatal to ſerpents, and 
their very ſmell proved a charm againſt them, accord- 
ng to Pliny, Lucan, &c. | 
Though we may juſtly look upon it as fabulous 
mat theſe people had any thing in their bodies diffe- 
gent from others, it is however certain that there are 
Y Egypt at this day ſome perſons who have a me- 
ON of handling the moſt poiſonous ſerpents without 
burt. Of theſe Mr Haſſelquiſt gives the following 
account. : 
, © They take the moſt poiſonous vipers with their 


b: | . . . 
ire hands, play with them, put them in their bo- 
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J have often ſeen. 


PSIDIUM, the Guava ; a genus of the monogy- 


red guava riſes to the height of 20 feet, and is cover- 


in the ſtomachs of animals ; ſo that when voided with 


): a people in the 


„ 


ſoms, and uſe a great many more tricks with them, as 


handle thoſe that were three or four feet long, and of 
the moſt horrid fort. I inquired and examined whe- 
ther they had cut out the vipers poiſonous teeth; but 
I have with my own eyes feen they do not. We may 
therefore conclude, that there are to this day Pſilli in 
Egypt; but what art they uſe, is not eaſily known, 
Some people are very ſuperttitious, and the generality 
believe this to be done by ' ſome ſupernatural art 
which, they obtain from inviſible beings. I do no: 
know whether their power is to be aſcribed to good or 
evil; but I am perſuaded that thoſe who undertake it 
uſe many ſuperſtitions.” He afterwards ſays, „He 
had vipers of four different forts brought him by a 
Plilli, who put him, together with the French con- 
ſul Lironcourt, and all the French nation preſent, in 
conſternation. They gathered about us to ſee how ſhe 
handled the moſt poiſonous and dreadful creatures 


alive and briſk, without their doing, or even offering 


to do, her the leaſt harm. When ſhe put them into 
the bottle where they were to be preſerved, ſhe took 
them with her bare hands, and handled them as our 
ladies do their laces. She had no difficulty with any 
but the vipere officinales, which were not fond of the: 
lodging. 'They found means to creep out before th 

bottle copld be corked. They crept over the hands and 
bare arms of the woman, without occaſioning the leaſt 
fear in her: ſhe with great calmneſs took the ſnakes 
from her body, and put them into the place deſtined 
for their grave. She had taken theſe ſerpents in the 
field with the ſame eaſe ſhe handled them before us: 
this we were told by the Arab who brought her to 
us. Doubtleſs this woman had ſome unknown art 
which enabled her to handle theſe creatures. It was 
impoſhble to get any information from her ; for on 
this ſubject ſhe would not open her lips. The art of 
faſcinating ſerpents is a ſecret amongſt the Egyptians. 
It 18 worthy the endeavours of all naturaliſts, and the 
attention of every traveller, to learn ſomething deciſive 
as to this affair. How ancient this art is among the A- 
fricans, may be concluded from the ancient Mari and 
Plylli, who were from Africa, and daily ſhowed 
proofs of it at Rome. It is very remarkable that this 
ſhould be kept à iecret for more than 2000 years, be- 


ing known only to a few, when we have ſeen how 


many other ſecrets have within that time been reveal— 
ed. Tbe circumitances relating to the faſcination of 
ſerpents in Egypt, related to me, were principally, 
1. That the art is only known to certain families, who 
propagate it to their offspring. 2. The perſon who 
knows how to faſcinate ſerpents, never meddles with 
other poiſonous animals, ſuch as ſcorpions, Jizards, 
&c. There are different perſons who know how to 
faſcinate theſe animals; and they again never meddle 
with ſerpents. 3. Thoſe that faſcinate ſerpents, cat 
them both raw and boiled, and even make broth of 
them, which they eat very commonly amorgſt them; 
but in particular, they eat ſuch a diſh when they go 
out to catch them. 
fried or boiled are frequently eat by the Arabians 
both in Egypt and Arabia,, though they know not 
how to faſcinate them, but catch them either alive or 


dead. 4. After they have eat their ſoup, they pro- 
cure a bleſſing from their ſchelk (prieſt or lawyer) who 
| 36 R ue: 
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I have frequently ſeen them 


I have been told, that ſerpents 
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Pſittaens uſes ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and amonglt others 
ſpits on them ſeveral times with certain geſtures. This 
manner of getting a bleſſing from the prieſt is pure ſu— 


peritition, and certainly cannot in the leaſt help to fa- 

ſcinate ſerpents; but they believe, or will at leaſt per- 

ſuade others, that the power of faſcinating ſerpents de- 
ends upon this circumſtance.” 

PSITTACUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of pick. The beak is hooked, the ſu- 
perior mandible being furniſhed with a moveable wax ; 
the noſtrils are placed at the baſe of the beak; the 
tongue is fleſhy, blunt, and entire; and the feet are 
fitted for climbing. There are 45 ſpecies, diitinguiſh- 
ed by their colour and the length of their tails. This 
genus includes the parrot kind, which are all natives of 
warm climates, 

The parrot is a well-known bird, of which there 
are ſeveral very beautiful kinds. Its head is large, 
and beak and ſkul] extremely hard and ſtrong, It 
might ſeem a wonder why nature has deſtined to 
this, which is not naturally a bird of prey, but feeds 
on fruits and vegetable ſubſtances, the crooked beak 
allotted to the hawk and other carnivorous birds: but 
the reaſon ſeems to be, that the parrot being a heavy 
bird, and its legs not very fit for ſervice, it climbs 
up and down trees by the help of this ſharp and hook- 
ed bill, with which it lays hold of any thing and ſe- 
cures itſelf before it ſtirs a foot; and beſides this, it 


helps itſelf forward very much, by pulling its body on 


with this hold. | 


Of all animals, the parrot and crocodile are the 


only ones which move the upper jaw; all creatures elſe 
moving the lower only. As ſome particular animals 
befide are fond of particular foods,. ſo the parrot 


loves nothing ſo much as the ſeeds of the carthamus, 


or baſtard- ſaffron ; and eats them without any hurt, 
though they are a purge. when given ta other crea- 
tures, | 

The parrots are common both in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies : they are a briſk and lively bird in the 
warmer countries; but with us loſe much of their vi- 
gour. They lay two or three eggs in the hollow of 
a tree, 

In all the known parrots the noſtrils are round, and 
placed very high upon the beak, and very near one 
another, | | 

Parrots are divided into three kinds: 1. The lar- 
ger, which are as big as a moderate fowl, called ma- 
caos and cocketoons ; theſe have very long tails.. 2. The 
middle- ſized ones, commonly called parrots, which 
have ſhort tails, and are a little larger than a pigeon. 
And, 3. The ſmall ones, which are called paroguets, 
and have long tails, and are not Jarger than a lark or 
blackbird. | 

 PSOAS, in anatomy. See there, Table of the 
Muſcles. | | | 

PSORALEA, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies are,, 1, The primata, or 
pinnated pſoralea, riſes with a woody ſoft ſtem, branch- 


ing five or fix feet high, pinnated leaves of three or 
four pair of narrow lobes terminated by an odd one, 


and at the axillas cloſe-fitting blue flowers with white 
keels, It is a native of Ethiopia. 2. The bituminoſa, 
or bituminous trifoliate pſoralea, riſes with a ſhrubby 
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or 
italk, branching ſparingly, about two or three feet 


with ternate or three-lobed leaves of a bituminon; 


ſcent, and blue flowers in cloſe heads. Grows in I. Pal 


taly and in France. 3. The aculeata, or aculeated prick. 
ly pſoralea, riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtem three 


or four feet high, with ternate leaves, having wedpe. 
ſhaped lobes, terminating in a recurved ſharp point, 


and the branches terminated by roundiſh heads of blue 
flowers. Grows in Ethiopia, "Theſe plants flower 
here every ſummer ; the firſt ſort greateſt part of that 


ſeaſon, and the others in July and Auguſt; ell of 


which are ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn. Keep them 
in pots in order for removing into the green-houſe in 
winter. They are propagated by ſeeds, ſown in a 
hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick. them. in ſeparate ſmall pots, 
and gradually harden them to the open air, ſo as to 
bear it fully by the end of May or beginning of June, 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings aſſy time in 
ſummer, planted in pots and plunged in a little heat, 


or covered cloſe. with hand:glaſles, ſhaded from the ſun 


and watered: 

PTARMIGAN, in ornithology.. See TRETRA0. 

PTELEA, $H&RUB-TREFOILL ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants. The. ſpecies are, 1. The trifoliata, or Caro. 
lina ſhrub-trefoil, hath a ſhrubby upright ſtem, dis. 
ding into a branchy head eight or ten feet high, co- 
vered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark, trifoliate leaves 


formed of. oval-ſpear- ſhaped folioles, and the branches 


terminated by large bunches. of greeniſh-white flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by roundiſh, bordered capſules. 2. The 
viſcoſa, or viſcous Indian ptelea, riſes with ſeverel 
ſtrong ſhrubby ſtems, branching erectly 12 or 15 feet 
high, having a light brown bark, ſpear- ſhaped, ſtiff, 
ſimple leaves, and the branches terminated by clultcrs 


of greeniſh flowers. 


The firſt ſpecies is a hardy deciduaus ſhrub, and 3 
proper plant for the ſhrubbery and other ornamental 
plantations to increaſe the variety. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a ſtove- plant, and is propage* 
ted commonly by ſeeds. Tn, DT 

PTERIS, in botany, a genus of the order of fi- 
lices, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants, 
There are 19 ſpecies; the molt. remarkable 1s the 
aquilina, or common female fern. The root of this 18 
viicid, nauſeous, and bitteriſn; and like all the reſt of 
the fern tribe, has a ſalt, mucilaginous taſte. It creeps 
under the ground. in ſome rich ſoils to the depth of 
ſtve or fix feet, and is very difficult to be deltroyed. 
Frequent mowing 1n paſture-grounds, plentiful dung: 


ing in arable lands, but, above al}, pouring urine up* | 


om it, are the moſt approved methods of killing i. It 
has, however, many good qualities to counterbalance 
the few bad ones. Fern cut while green, and left * 
rot upon the ground, is a good improver of land; 5 
its aſhes, if burnt, will yield the double quantity © 


ſalt that moſt other vegetables will, --Fern is alſo a 


excellent manure for potatoes; for if buried beneath 
their, roots, it never fails to produce a good 3 
Its aftringeney is ſo great, that it is uſed in many p - 
abroad in drefling and preparing kid and chamo1s le 


* - 2 ts 
\ ther.—In ſeveral places in the north, the inbabitan 


/ 
mow it green, and, burning it to aſhes, aſhes 
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ene, with inſtead of ſoap. In many of the weſtern iſles the 
people gain 2 very confiderable profit from the ſale of ſtament, which he eauſed to be tranſlated into Greek, 


heath. Sometimes they uſe the whole plant for the 


Cyrenaica, anciently called Barce.—A third of the 


* 


I 8 


ian * up into balls, with a little water, which they dry gun by his father. He greatly increaſed the commerce 


ia the fun, and make uſe of them to waſh their linen of Egypt, and granted conſiderable privileges to the 


Jews, from whom he obtained a copy of the Old Te- 


ne aſhes to ſoap and glaſs makers.—In Glen Elg in and depoſited in his library. This is ſuppoſed to have 


Tavcrneſsſhire, and other places, the people thatch been the verfion called the Septuagint, He died 246 
their houſes with the ſtalks of this fern, and faſten years B. C. aged 64. | 


them down with ropes made either of birch-bark or Protemy (Ceraunus), the elder brother, fled to 


Seleucus king of Macedon, who received him hoſpi— 
ſame purpoſe, but that does not make ſo durable a co- tably; in return for which he aſſaſſinated him, and 


vering,—Swine are fond of the roots, eſpecially if uſurped his crown. He then invited Arſinoë, who 


Ptolemy 


Il 
Puffendorf. 


boiled in their waſn.— In ſome parts of Normandy we was his widow and his own ſiſter, to ſhare the govern- 


read that the poor have been reduced to the miſerable ment with him; but as ſoon as he got her in his pow- 
neceſſity of mixing them with their bread, And in er, he murdered her and her children. He was at 
Siberia, and ſome other northern countries, the inha- length defeated, killed, and torn limb from limb by 
hitants brew them in their ale, mixing one-third of the the Gauls, 279 B. C. | | 

roots to two-thirds of malt.— The ancients uſed the Prorzux (Claudius), a celebrated mathematicia 

root of this fern, and the whole plant, in decoctions aud aſtrologer, was born at Peluſium, and ſurnamed 
and diet-drinks, in chronic diſorders of all kinds, ari- by the Greeks N Divine and Maſt Wiſe, He flou- 
ſing from obſtructions of the viſcera and the ſpleen. riſhed at Alexandria in the ſecond century, under the 
Some of the moderns have given it a high character in reigns of Adrian and Marcus Aurelius, about the 


the ſame intentions, but it is rarely uſed in the pre- 138th year before the Chriſtian æra. There are ſtill 


{ent practice. The country people, however, ſtill con- 
tinue to retain ſome of its ancient uſes; for they give 


the powder of it to deſtroy worms, and look upon a bed mageſt. 2. De Fudiciis Aſtrologicir. 
of the green plant as a ſovereign cure for the rickets rium. 


in children. adopted by the philoſophers and aſtronomers; but the 
PTISAN, is properly barley decorticated, or de- learned have rejected it for the ſyſtem of Copernicus. 
prived of its hulls, by beating in a mortar, as was the See AsTRONOMY, p. 748, 770. | 
ancient practice: though the cooling potion obtained PTYALISM, in medicine, a ſalivation, or frequent 
by boiling ſuch barley in water, and afterwards ſweet- and copious diſcharge of ſaliva. The word is Greek, 
ening the liquor with liquorice- root, is what at preſent formed from 77vo “ to ſpit.” | 
goes by the name of p7i/an; and to render it laxative, 
ſome add a little ſena or other ingredient of the ſame 


intention.“ „„ PuBtRTy, in law, is fixed at the age of 12 in fe- 
PTOLEMAIC Syftem of Aſtronomy, is that in- males, and 14 in males; after which they are rec- 
vented by Claudius Prolemazus. See PToLEMyY (Clau- koned to be fit for marriage. But as to crimes and 


dius). | . puniſhments, the age of puberty is fixed at 14 in both 
PTVOLEMATS, (anc. geog.); the port of Arſinoe, ſexes. 


ſituated on the weſt branch of the Nile, which concurs PUBES, in anatomy, denotes the middle part of the 
to form the iſland called Names Heracleotes, to the hypogaſtrie region in men or women, lying between 
ſouth of the vertex of the Delta. the two inguina or groins. | 
PToLEMAIs, (Strabo) ; the largeſt and moſt conſi- Section of the Punrs. See Mipwiresy, p. 528. 
derable town of the Thebais, or Higher Egypt) and and Sic auLTian Operation. 
in nothing ſhort of Memphis; governed in the man- PuBEs, in botany, the hair or down on the leaves 
ner of a Greek republic : ſituated on the weſt fide of of ſome plants. See Haix. 
the Nile, almoſt oppolite to Coptos.—Another, of PUBLICAN, among the Romans, one who farm- 
| ed the taxes and public revenues. 
Troglodytica, ſurnamed Epitheras, from the chace of PUBLICATION, the art of making a thing 
wild beaſts, as elephants: lying in the ſame parallel known to the world, the ſame with promulgation. 
with Meroè, (Strabo); on the Arabian gulf, (Pliny); PUCERONS, viNE-FRETTERS, or Plant. lice. See 
4320 fladia to the ſouth of Berenice. A fourth, of Aris. | 


Galilee, anciently called Aca, or Acon; made a Ro- PUDENDA, the parts of generation in both 
mau colony under the emperor Claudius, (Pliny ).—A ſexes. See Anatomy, no 371, 372. 
ifth, of Pamphylia; ſituate near the river Melas, on PUERILITY, in diſcourſe, is defined by Longi- 
the borders of Cilicia Aſpera. nus to be a thought, which, by being too far fetch- 
PTOLEMY (Soter, or Lagus), king of Egypt, ed, becomes flat and infipid. Puerility, he adds, is 
renowned warrior, and an excellent prince: heetta- the common fault of thoſe who affeQ to ſay nothing 
biiſhed an academy at Alexandria, and was himſelf a but what is brilliant and extraordinary. | 
Man of letters. Died 284 B. C. aged 92. PUFFENDORE (Samuel de) was born in 1631 
,.* ToLEMy (Philadelphus), his ſecond ſon, ſucceeded at Fleh, a little village in Miſnia, a province in Up- 
"mM tothe excluſion of Ptolemy Ceraunus. Renowned per Saxony; and was ſon of Elias Puffendorf, miniſter 
A conqueror, but more revered for his great virtues of that place. After having made great progreſs in 
oy political abilities. He eſtabliſhed and augmented the ſciences at Leipfic, he turned his thoughts to the 
A maous Alexandrian library, which had been be- ftuly of the public law, _ in Germany conſills — 
| 35 2 tlie 


_ extant his Geography, and ſeveral learned works on 


His ſyſtem of the world was for many years 


PUBERTY, denotes the age at which a perſon is 
capable of procreating or begetting children. 


aſtronomy, the principal of which are, 1. The Al- 
3. Planiſphæ- 
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of the princes and ſtates with reſpe& to each other. 
But though he uſed his utmoſt efforts to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, he deſpiſed thoſe pompous titles which are ſo 
much ſought for at univerſities, and never would take 
the degree of doctor. He accepted the place of go- 
vernor to the ſon of Mr Coyet, a Swediſh nobleman, 
who was then ambaſſador from Sweden to the court of 
Denmark. For this purpoſe he went to Copenhagen, 
but continued not long at eaſe there; for the war be— 
ing renewed ſome time after between Denmark and 
Sweden, he was ſeize] with the whole family of the 
ambaſſador. During his confinement, which laſted 
eight months, as he had no books, and was allowed 
to ſee no perſon, he amuſed himſelf by meditating on 
what he read in Grotius's treatiſe De Fure Bolli et Pacis, 
and the political writings of Mr Hobbes. Out of 
theſe he drew up a ſhort ſyſtem, to which he added 
fome thoughts of his own, and publiſhed it at the 
Hague in 1660, under the title of Elementa Furiſpru- 


dentie Univerſalis. This recommended him to the 


elector Palatine, who invited him to the univerſity of 
Heidelberg, where he founded in his favour a pro- 
tefforſhip of the Jaw of nature and nations, which was 
the firſt of that kind eſtabliſhed in Germany, Puf— 
fendorf remained at Heidelberg till 1673, when Charles 
XI. of Sweden gave him an invitation to be profeſſor 
of the law of nature and naticns at- Lunden, which 
place the elector Palatine reluctantly allowed him 
to accept, He went thither the ſame year, and after 


that time his reputation greatly increaſed. Some 


years after, the king of Sweden ſent for him to 
Stockholm, and made him his hiſtoriographer, and 
one of his counſellors. In 1688, the elector of Bran- 
denburg obtained the conſent of his Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty, that he ſhould come to Berlin, in order to write 


the hiſtory of the eleQor William the Great; and in 


1694, made him a baron. But he died that ſame year, 
of an inflamation 1n his feet, occaſioned by cutting his 
nails; baving attained his grand climacteric. Of his 
works, which are numerons, the following are the 
principal: 1. A treatiſe on the Law of Nature and 


Nations, writen in German; of which there is an 


Engliſh tranſlation with Barbeyrac's Notes. 2. An 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Principal States 
which at preſent ſubſiſt in Europe; written in Ger- 
man; which has been allo tranſlated into Engliſh. 
3. The Hiſtory of Sweden, from Guſtavus Adolphus's 
expedition into Germany, to the abdication of Queen 


Chriſtina, 4. The Hiſtory of Charles Guſtavus, in 


two volumes folio, &c. 


PUGET (Peter Paul), one of the greateſt painters 


and ſculptors France ever produced, though but little 
noticed by their own writers, was born at Marſeilles 
in 1023. In his youth he was the diſciple of Ro- 


man, an able ſculptor; and then went to Italy, 


where he ſtudied painting and architecture. In paint— 
ing he ſo well imitated the manner of Peter de Cor— 
tona, that this painter deſired to ſee him, and entered 
into a friendſhip with him. In 1657, a dangerous diſ— 
order obliged him to renounce the pencil, and devote 
lmſelf to ſculpture; and bis reputation caufing him 
to be 1nvited to Paris, he enjoyed à penſion of 1200 
erowns, as ſculptor and director of the works relating 


„ 
Puſſendorf, the knowledge of the rights of the empire over the 
Puget. princes and ſtates of which it is compoſed, and thoſe 


„ 

to veſſels and galleys. He died at Marſeilles in! 695 
and has left a number of admirable ſtatues behind "Con 
both in France and Italy. 

PUGIL, in phyfic, &c. ſuch a quantity of flower; 
ſeeds, or the like, as may be taken up between the 
thumb and two fore-fingers. It is reckoned the eighth 

art of the manipulus or handful. | 

PULTENEY (William), the famous oppoſer of gi. 
Robert Walpole in parliament, aod afterward ear] of 
Bath, was deſcended from one of the moſt ancient 
families in the kingdom, and was born in 1682, Be. 
ing well qualified in fortune, he early procured a ſcat 
in the houſe of commons, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf a; 
a warm partiſan againſt queen Anne's miniſtry 
whoſe errors he had ſagacity to detect, and ſpirited 
eloquence to expoſe. When king George I. came to 
the throne, Mr Pulteney was made ſecretary at war, 
and ſoon after cofferer to the king's houſehold ; but 
the good underſtanding between this gentleman and 
Sir Robert Walpole, who then acted as prime miniſter, 


was interrupted in 1725, on a ſuſpicion that Walpole 
was deſirous of extending the limits of prerogative, 


and of promoting the intereſts of Hanover to the pre- 
judice of thoſe of Britain, His oppoſition to Sir 
Robert was indeed carried to ſuch indiſcriminate 
lengths, that ſome have been of opinion he often acted 
againſt meaſures: beneficial to the public merely from 


perſonal motives, - It would be impracticable here tv 


trace his parliamentary conduct: ſo it muſt ſuffice to 
obſerve in general, that he became ſo obnoxious to the 


crown, that in 1731 the king called for the council 


book, and with his own had firuck out his name from 
the liſt of privy-counſellors ; a proceeding that only 
ſerved to inflame his reſentment and inereaſe his popu- 
lari*y, Thus he ſtill continued to attack the miniſter 
with a ſeverity of eloquence and ſarcaſm that worked 
every antagoniſt ; ſo that Sir Robert was heard to de- 
clare, he dreaded that man's tongue, more than another 
man's ſword. At length when Walpole found the 
place of prime miniſter no longer tenible, and re- 
ſigned in 1741, among other promotions Mr Pol 
teney reſumed his place in the privy-council, and was 


created earl of Bath; a title purchaſed at the expence 


of that popularity which afterward he naturally 
enough affected to contemn. In 1760, toward the 
cloſe of the laſt war, he publiſhed 4 Letter to d 
great neu, recommending proper articles to be inhltes 
on in a treaty of peace; which, though the writer 
was then unknown, was greatly applauded, and wet 
through ſeveral impreſſions. He died in 1764 ; and 
as his only ſon died before him, the title became ex- 
tinct. | 

PULEX, the FLE4, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of aptera. It has two ene, 
and fix feet fitted for leaping; the feelers are like 
threads; the roſtrum is inflected, ſetaceous, and armed 
with a ſting ; and the belly is compreſſed. 

The generation of this familiar vermin affords ſome- 
thing very curious, firſt diſcovered by Sig. Diaciente 
Ceſtore. | 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit 
on animals that afford them a proper food : theſe eg 
being very round and ſmooth, uſually flip {traight cow's 
unſels detained by the piles, or other inequalities, 0 
the cloaths, Lairs, &c. | 0; 


Pug! | 


1 | 
ö le- 


_ a very pleaſing object. 


PF U L 
Of theſe eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhi- 
ning pearl colour, which feed on the ſcurfy ſabtance 


of the cuticle, the downy matter gathered in the piles 


of clothes, or other the like ſubſtances. 

[a a fortnight they come to a,tolerable ſize, and are 
very lively and active; and, if at any time diſturbed, 
they ſuddently roll themſelves into a kind of ball. 

Soon after this, they come to creep, after the man- 
ner of Plk-worms, with a very {wift motion, 
arrived-at their ſize, they hide themſelves as much as 
poſſible, and ſpin a ſilken thread out of their mouth, 
wherewith they form themſelves a ſmall round bag, 
or caſe, white within as paper, but without always 
dirty, and fouled with duſt, Here, after a fortnight's 
reſt, the animalcule burſts out, transformed into a 
perfect flea ; leaving its exuviæ in the bag. 

While it remains in the bag, it is milk-white, till 
the ſecond day before its eruption; when it becomes 
coloured, grows hard, and gets ſtrength ; ſo that up- 


on its firſt delivery, it ſprings nimbly away. 


The flea, when examined by the microſcope, affords 
It is covered. all over with 
black, hard, and ſhelly ſcales or plates, which are 
curiouſly jointed, and folded over one another in ſuch 
à manner, as to comply with all the nimble motions 
of the creature. Theſe ſcales are all curiouſly po- 
liſhed, and are beſet about the edges with ſhort ſpikes 
in a very beautiful and regular order. Its neck is 
finely arched, and much reſembles the tail of a lobſter : 
the head alſo is very extraordinary; for from the ſnout- 
part of it there proceed the two fore-legs, and between 
theſe is placed the piercer or ſucker with which it 
penetrates the ſkin to get its food. | 
[ts eyes are very large and beautiful, and it has tw 

Mort horns or feelers. It has four other legs joined 
all at the breaſt. Theſe, when it leaps, fold ſhort 
one within another; and then, exerting their ſpring all 
at tne ſame inſtant, they carry the creature to a ſur- 
priüng diſtance. The legs have ſeveral joints, and 
are very hairy, and terminate in two long and hooked 
harp claws, | 

Inde piercen or ſucker of the flea is lodged between 
its tore-legs, and includes a couple of darts or lancets; 
which, after the piercer has made an entrance, are 
Uirult farther into the fleſh, to make the blood flow 


0m the adjacent parts, and occaſion that round red 
pot, with a hole in the centre of it, vulgarly called a 


ea. bite, 

This piercer, its ſheath opening ſidewiſe and the 
two lancets within it, are very di heult to be ſeen; 
Uieſs the two fore-legs, between which they are hid, 
be cut olf cloſe to the head: for the flea rarely puts 
vt ts piercer, except at the time of feeding, but 
*:©Þ5 12 folded inwards ; and the beſt way of ſeeing 
tits by cutting off firſt the head, and then the fore- 


ce and then it is uſually ſeen thruſt out in con- 


rulſions,. 


By keeping fleas in a glaſs tube corked up at both 
5 but ſo as to admit freſh air, their ſeveral ac- 
us may be obſerved, and particularly their way of 
"Vang, which is performed tail to tail; the female, 
meh is much the larger, ſtanding on the male. They 
nay alſo be thus ſeen to lay their eggs, not all at once, 
” en or twelve ina day, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively; 
Mics egge will be afterwards found to hatch ſucceſ- 


. 


When 


being found together. 


. 


lively in the ſame order. The flea may eaſily be 
diſſected in a drop of water; and by this means the 
ſtomach and bowels, with their periſtaltic motion, 
may be diſcovered very plainly, as allo their teſtes and 
penis, with the veins and arteries, though minute be— 
yond all conception. Mr Lieuwenhock affirms alſo, 
that he has ſeen innumerable animalcules, ſhaped like 
ſerpents, in the ſemen maſculinum of a flea. 
PuLEx-Arboreus, in natural hiſtory, the name given 
by Mr Reaumur to a very large genus of ſmall animals. 
They are a kind of half-winged creatures : they have 


granulated antennz; and ſome of them, in their mot 


perfect ſtate, have complete wings. Theſe are diſtin- 


guiſh from the others by the name of »ſca-pulex or 
the winged-pulex, = 


The leveral ſpecies of theſe creatures are of different 


colours: ſome are brown, others yellow; but the moſt 
frequent are green. They all feed upon the leaves of 
trees, which become withered and curled up on their 
eroding them ; and they are ſo common, that where- 
ever a leaf of a tree is found curled up, or of a diffe- 


rent form from the others, it is highly prohable theſe 


animals are on it, or that it is their work. Amon 
trees the willow and the roſe are the moſt infected by 
them; and among plants, the bean and the poppy. 
They live a ſocial life, multitudes of males and females 
The females are eafily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the males, by their being thicker in 
the body, and having larger bellies. | 

It is very wonderful, that of all the known animals 
of the winged kind, theſe are the only ones which are 


viviparous. This is eafily ſeen beyond a poſſibility of 


doubt : for, on examining a cluſter of them together, 
it is a common thing to ſee, by the help of a ſmall 
magnifier, a female in the act of parturition; and the 


author + of this account frequently ſaw the young pulex , Reaumut, 


Puler, 


protruded out, from a paſſage near the anus of the H of 


female, perfectly formed. He had ſuſpected this 
from the total want of eggs among ſo numerous a tribe 
of animals, and from their remarkably ſpeedy propa- 


gation, and was thus convinced of it by ocular de- 


monſtration. | | 
They are armed with a tender and flexile proboſcis z 

with which they ſeize hold of the young ſhoots of the 

tree they live upon, twiſting the probotcis round it. 


Theſe creatures are always ſeen naked and expoſed, 


ſanding on the outſide of the ſtalks and leaves, and 


ſucking in their juices for nouriſhment with their pro- 
boſeis. 


But there is another ſpecies of them, which 
are alike viviparous, and agree with them in all re- 
ſpects except in their manner of living. Theſe get 
into the inner ſubſtance of the leaves, like the worms 
called aſcarides; and feed on the parenchyma, being de- 
fended from all injuries by living between the mtegu=- 
ments. In this caſe, the leaves they bury themſelves 
in become ſcabrous and deformed, and produce a ſort 
of galls: fo that Malpighi erred in ſuppoſing all the 
galls of trees to be produced by the animals hatched of 
the eggs of ichneumon flies; fince theſe animals, which 
are viviparous, and are of a very different kind from 
the worms of the ichneumon flies, equally produce them. 
A. female of the ſpecies here treated of has been feen 
to bring forth ſeven young ones in a day: and thus, 
from reſiding alone in the tubercles which the had form- 
ed on a leaf, ſhe in a little time becomes the mother 
Th 


Inſedts. 
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mour or gall on the leaf, which at firſt are ſmall and 


round, and of a beautiful red like kermes. 


Such of theſe as are of the male ſpecies have a cer- 


tain time of reſt, in which they lie buried in a filky 
matter, and afterwards become winged, flying nimbly 


about ; whereas the females never are able ro fly, but 


remain always half-winged. It 1s to be obſerved, how- 


ever, that there is a different ſpecies of winged inſects 
frequently found flying about the female pulices, as 
well as their own males; fo that all the ſmall-winged 
inſects about them are not to be thought of their own 
ſpecies. Theſe do not greatly differ in figure; but the 
one are harmleſs, and the others have ſtings, and hurt 
any part of the body on which they fix. 
 PuLEex-Zaters, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſort 
of worms frequently found on the leaves of trees, where 
they devour the animals called pulices arborei. | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies, which owe their 


origin to the eggs of different creatures; for there are 


none of them in their ultimate ſtate in this their time 
of feeding. According to the different animals whoſe 
eggs they are hatched from, theſe are of different form 
and ftruQure. Some are hexapodes, or endued with fix 
feet: theſe belong to the beetle-tribe, and finally change 
into beetles like the parent-animal from whoſe eggs 
they ſprung. Others have no legs, and are produced 


from the eggs of flies of various kinds. And finally, 


others are genuine caterpillars, though ſmall; but theſe 
are the molt rare of all. 

The two general kinds are the hexapodes, or beetle- 
worms; and the apodes, or fly-worms. The fly which 
gives origin to the laſt of theſe is a four-winged one, 
and takes care always to depoſit her eggs in a place 
where there are plenty of the pulices, uſually on the 
ftalk or young branches of a tree in the midſt of large 
familics of them. 'The worm, as ſoon as hatched, finds 
itſelf in the midſt of abundance of food, preying at 
pleaſure on theſe animals, which are wholly defence- 
leſs. The ftalks of the elder and woodbine are fre— 
quently found covered over with theſe pulices; and 
among them there may uſually be found one or more 
of theſe deſtroyers feeding at will, ſucking in the juices 
from their bodies, and then throwing away the dry 
ikins. Beſides the worms of this four-winged fly, there 
1s one of a two-winged waſp-fly, very deſtructive of 
theſe animals. 

PULLEY, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical 
powers. See Mecnaxics, ne 51. 

PULMO, the Luxcs, in anatomy. See there, 
1 381. | 

PULMONARIA, LuxcworT; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies; of which the moſt 
remarkable 13 the officinalis, common ſpotted Jung wort, 
or Jeruſalem cowflip. This is a native of woods and 
ſhady places in Italy and Germany, but has been cul- 
tivated in Britain for medicinal uſe. The leaves are 
of a green colour, ſpotted with white; and of a mu- 
cilaginous taſte, without any ſmell, They are recom- 
mended in phthifis, ulcers of the lungs, &c. but their 


virtues in theſe diſeaſes are not warranted by experi- 


unce. 
PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſucculent parts 
& fruits extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed 
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of a numerous family; each of which raiſes its own tu- through a ſieve, 


by a tremulous ſubſultory motion, and the artery ſeems 


FU L 
| Pot, 


PULPIT, an elevated place in a church, whence Fat 
ſermons are delivered. The French give the ſame name — 
to a reading - deſſæ. 

PULSE, in the animal economy, denotes the 
beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries, 

No doctrine has been involved in more difficulticg 
than that of pulſes ; fince, in giving a phy fiological ac. 
count of them, phyſicians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite 
ſentiments ; whilſt ſome doubt whether the pulſe is 
owing to the ſyſtole or diaſtole ; as alſo, whether the 
motion of the heart and arteries, 1s one and the lame, 
for a moment of time. | | 

With regard to motion, the pulſes are reckoned 
only four; great and little, quick and flow. When 
quickneſs and greatneſs are joined together, it becomes 
violent; and when it is little and ſlow, it is called à 
weak pulſe. They are alſo ſaid to be frequent and 
rare, equal and unegaal ; but theſe are not the eſſen. 
tial affections of motion. Frequency and quickneſs 
are often confounded with each other. A pulle is (aid 
to be hard or ſft, with regard to the artery, according 
as it is tenſe, renitent, and hard, or flaccid, ſoft, aud 
lax : for the diſpoſition of the arteries contributes 
greatly to the change of the pulſe ; wherefore it ſome- 
times happens, that the pulſe in both arms is not alike, 
which is very common in a hemiplexy. Add to theſe 
a convulſive pulſe, which does not proceed from the 
blood, but from the ſtate of the artery; and is known 


to be drawn upwards : this, in acute fevers, is the fign 
of death; and is ſaid to be the pulſe in dying perſons, 
which is likewiſe generally unequal and intermitting. 
A great pulſe ſhews a more copious afflux of the blood 
to the heart, and from thence into the arteries; a /ittl: 
pulſe, the contrary. | 

The pulſes of perſons differ according to the large- 
neſs of the heart and veſſels, the quantity and tempe- 
ries of the blood, the elaſtic force of the canals ; as 
alſo with regard to the ſex, age, ſeaſon, air, motion, 
food, ſleep, watchings, and paſſions of the mind. The 
pulſe is larger and more quick in men than in women; 
in the bilious and ſanguineo-bilious, than in the phleg- 
matic and melancholic. Thoſe who are lean, with 
tenſe fibres and large veſſels, have a greater and a 
ſtronger pulſe, than thoſe that are obeſe, with lax 
fibres and ſmall veſſels ; whence they are more healthy, 
robuſt, and apt for labour. In children, the pulle is 
quick and ſoft; in adults, greater and more violent. 
In the old, it is commonly great, hard, and flow. La- 
bour, motion, and exerciſe of the body, increaſe tie 
circulation of the blood, the excretions, and particu” 
larly reſpiration ; reſt renders the circulation {low and 
weak; intenfe ſpeaking increaſes the circulation, and 
conſequently renders the pulſe large and quick. 11 
watching, the pulſe is more evident; in ſleep, more 
ſlow and languid. After drinking hot things, ſuch 
as coffee and tea, or hot bath- waters, as well as after 
meals, the pulſe vibrates more quick. But nothing 
produces a greater change in the pulie than affe 1008 
of the mind : in terror, it is unequal, ſmall, and Sr 
tracted; in joy, frequent and great; in anger, LOG 
and hard; in ſadneſs, ſlow, ſmall, deep, and 1 4 
and in intenſe ſtudy, languid and weak. With rega! 


a . | or 
to the air, when, after the predominancy of e gy 6" 


nit 
le 


pulſe 


P. U NM. 
ſouth wind, it becomes north or eaft, the pulſe is 
tronger and larger; as alſo when the quickſilver riſes 


ia the barometer. But when the atmoſphere is denſe, 


humid, rainy, with a long ſouth wind; as alſo where 
the life is ſedentary, the fleep long, and the ſeaſon au- 


tumnal, the pulſe is languid and ſmall, and the per- 


ſpiration decreaſed. In May it is great, and ſome— 
times violent; in the middle of ſummer, quick but 
weak ; in the autumn, flow, ſoft, and weak; in the 


winter, hard and great. A draftic purge and an eme- 


tic render the pulſe hard, quick, and weak, with loſs 
of ſtrength; chalybeates, and the bark, render it great 
and robuſt, and the complection lively; volatiles am- 
plify and increaſe the pulſe ; acids and nitrous reme— 
dies refrigerate the body, and appeaſe the pulſe ; 
opiates and the like, render it ſmall and weak, and 
decreaſe the elaſticity of the ſolids; and poiſons ren- 
der it ſmall, contracted, and hard. When the quantity 
of the blood is too great, bleeding raiſes the pulſe. 
PuLsE, is allo uſed for the ſtroke with which any 


medium is affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. 


through it. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the velocities 
of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid medium (whoſe elafti- 
city is proportionable to its denſity) are in a ratio 
compounded of half the ratio of the claſtic force di- 
rectſy, and half the ratio of the denfity inverſely ; ſo 
that in a medium whoſe elaſticity is equal to its denli- 
ty, all pulſes will be equally ſwift. 


PuLsE, in botany, a term applied to all thoſe 


grains or ſeeds which are gathered with the hand; in 


contradiſtinction to corn, &c. which are reaped, or 


mowed : or, It is the ſeed of the leguminous kind of 
plants, as beans, vetches, &c. but is by ſome uſed for 
artichokes, aſparagus, &c. 

PULVERIZA'TION, the art of pulverizing, or 
reducing a dry body into a fine powder; which is per- 
formed in friable bodies, by pounding or beating 
them in a mortar, &c. but to pulverize malleable ones, 
other methods muſt be taken. To pulverize lead, or 
tin, the method is this: Rub a round wooden box all 
over the infide, with chalk ; pour a little of the melt- 
ed metal nimbly into the box; when ſhutting the lid, 


and ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal will be reduced 


to powder. 

MICE, in natural hiſtory, a flag or cinder of 
ſome foffil originally bearing another form, and only 
rcduced to this ſtate by the action »f the fire, though 
generally ranked by authors amo.. the native ſtones. 
It is a lax and ſpungy matter, frequently of an ob- 


(eure, ſtriated texture in many parts, and always very, 


cavernous and full of holes; it is hard and harſh to the 
touch, but much lighter than any other body that 
comes under the claſs of ſtones. It is found in maſſes 
o different ſizes, and of a perfectly irregular ſhape, 
from the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg to that of a buſhel, 
We have it from many parts of the world, but parti- 
cularly from about the burning mountains Etna, Ve- 
"v3, and Hecla, by whoſe eruptions it is thrown up 
i" valt abundance ; and being by its lightneſs ſupport- 
ed in the air, is carried into ſeas at ſome diſtance by 


dle winde, and thence to diſtant ſhores. The great ule 


—. © pumice among the ancients ſeems to have been 
% a.9*mifrice, and at preſent it is retained in the ſhops 
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the two boxes or pittons. 


F 
on the ſame account. 

PUMP, an hydraulic machine for raiſing water by 
means of the preſſure of the atmophere. See Hypro- 
STATICS, no 23, &c. 

Naval Pu ur, a well-known machine, uſed ta diſ- 
charge the water from the ſhip's bottom into the ſea. 


The common pump is a long wooden tube, whoſe. 


lower end reſts vpon the ſhip's bottom, between 
the timbers, in an apartment called the avel/, inclo- 
ſed for this purpole near the middle of the ſhip's 
length, | 

This pump is managed by means of the brake, and 
Near the middle of the 
tube, in the chamber of the pump, is fixed the lower 
box, which is furniſhed with a ſtaple, by which it may at 
any time be hooked and drawn up in order to examine 
it. To the upper box is fixed a long bar of iron, called 
the /pear, whoſe upper end is faſtened to the end of the 
brake, by means of an iron bolt paſſing through both. 
At a {mall diſtance from this bolt the brake is confined 
by another bolt between two cheeks, or ears, fixed 
perpendicularly on the top of the pump. Thus the 
brake acts upon the ſpear as a lever, whoſe fulcrum is 
the bolt between the two cheeks, and diſcharges the 
water by means of the valves, or clappers, fixed on the. 
upper and lower boxes. EE 
Theſe forts of pumps, however, are very rarely uſed 
in ſhips of war, unleſs of the ſmalleſt ſize. The moſt 


uſeful machine of this kind, in large ſhips, is the chain- 
pump, which is univerſally uſed in the navy. This is 


no other than a lohg chain, equipped with a ſufficient 
number of valves, at proper diſtances, which paſſes 
downward through a wooden tube, and returns up- 
ward in the ſame manner on the other fide. It is ma- 
naged by a roller or winch, whereon ſeveral men may 
be employed at once; and thus it diſcharges, in a li- 
mited time, a much greater quantity of water than the 
common pump, and that with leſs fatigue and incon— 
venience to the labourers. 


This machine is nevertheleſs expoſed to ſeveral diſa- 


greeable accidents by the nature of its conſtruction. 


The chain is of too complicated a fabric, and the 


proket-wheels employed to wind it up the ſhip's bot - 
am, are: deficient in a very material circumſtance, viz. 


ſome contrivance to prevent the chain from {ſliding or- 


jerking. back upon the ſurface of the wheel, which fre- 
quently happens when.the valves are charged with a 
conſiderable weight of water, or when the pump is 
violently worked. "Phe links are evidently too ſhort ; 
and the immechanical manner in which they are con- 
need, expoſes them to a great friction in paſſing round 


the wheels. Hence they are ſometimes apt to break or- 
burſt aſunder in very dangerous ſituations, , when it. 


is extremely difficult or impracticable to repair the 
chain. 
The conſideration of the known inconveniences of 


the above machine has given rife to the invention of 


ſeveral others which ſhould better anſwer the purpoſe. 
They have been offered to the public one after ano- 
ther with pompous recommendations by their reſpective 
projectors, who have never failed to report their ef- 
fects as conſiderably ſuperior to that of the chain— 
pump with which they have been tried. It is, how- 


ever, much to be lamented, that in theſe ſort of trials 


there. 


Pump. 
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Pulex of a numerous family; each of which raiſes its own tu- 


| 
Pulp 


mour or gall on the leaf, which at firſt are ſmall and 
round, and of a beautiful red like kermes. 
Such of theſe as are of the male ſpecies have a cer- 


tain time of reſt, in which they lie buried in a filky 
matter, and afterwards become winged, flying nimbly 


about; whereas the females never are able to fly, but 


remain always half-winged. It is to be obſerved, how- 


ever, that there is a different ſpecies of winged inſects 
frequently found flying about the female pulices, as 
well as their own males; ſo that all the ſmall-winged 
inſets about them are not to be thought of their own 
ſpecies. Theſe do not greatly differ in figure; but the 
one are harmleſs, and the others have ſtings, and hurt 
any part of the body on which they fix. 

 PuLEex-£Zaters, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſort 
of worms frequently found on the leaves of trees, where 
they devour the animals called pulzces arborei. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies, which owe their 
origin to the eggs of different creatures; for there are 
none of them in their ultimate ſtate in this their time 
of feeding. According to the different animals whoſe 
eggs they are hatched from, theſe are of different form 
and ftruQure. Some are hexapodes, or endued with fix 
feet: theſe belong to the beetle- tribe, and finally change 
into beetles like the parent- animal from whoſe eggs 
they ſprung. Others have no legs, and are prodnced 


from the eggs of flies of various kinds. And finally, 


others are genuine caterpillars, though ſmall; but theſe 
are the molt rare of all. >. 
The two general kinds are the hexapodes, or beetle- 
worms; and the apodes, or fly-worms. The fly which 
gives origin to the laſt of theſe is a four-winged one, 
and takes care always to depoſit her eggs in a place 
where there are plenty of the pulices, uſually on the 
ftalk or young branches of a tree in the midſt of large 
familics of them. The worm, as ſoon as hatched, finds 
itſelf in the midſt of abundance of food, preying at 
pleaſure on theſe animals, which are wholly defence- 
leſs. 'The ftalks of the elder and woodbine are fre- 
quently found covered over with theſe pulices; and 
among them there may uſually be found one or more 
of theſe deſtroyers feeding at will, ſucking in the juices 
from their bodies, and then throwing away the dry 
eins. Beſides the worms of this four-winged fly, there 
is one of a two-winged waſp-fly, very deſtructive of 
theſe animals. | 

PULLEY, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical 
powers. See Mecnanics, ne 51. 

PULMO, the Luxss, in anatomy. See there, 
1” 381. 

PULMONARIA, Luxcworrt; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſcveral ſpecies; of which the moſt 
remarkable is the officinalis, common ſpotted lung wort, 
or Jeruſalem cowſlip. This is a native of woods and 


| ſhady places in Italy and Germany, but has been cul- 


tivated in Britain for medicinal uſe. The leaves are 
of a green colour, ſpotted with white; and of a mu— 


cilaginous taſte, without any ſmell. They are recom- 


mended in phttifis, ulcers of the lungs, &c. but their 


virtues in theſe diſeaſes are not warranted by experi- 


ence. 
PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſucculent parts 
& fruits extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed 
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FU 
through a fieve, 


PULPIT, an elevated place in a church, whence 
ſermons are delivered. The French give the ſame name 
to a reading-deſk, 

PULSE, in the animal œconomy, denotes the 
beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries, 

No doctrine has been involved in more difficultics 
than that of pulſes ; ſince, in giving a phy fiological ac. 
count of them, phyſicians have eſpouſed quite Oppoſite 
ſentiments ; whilſt ſome doubt whether the pulſe is 
owing to the ſyſtole or diaſtole ; as alſo, whether the 
motion of the heart and arteries, is one and the ſame, 
for a moment of time. | = 

With regard to motion, the pulſes are reckoned 
only four ; great and little, quick and flow. When 
quickneſs and greatneſs are joined together, it becomes 
violent; and when it is little and flow, it is called a 
weak pulſe. They are alſo ſaid to be frequent and 
rare, equal and unegaal ; but theſe are not the eſſen- 
tial affections of motion. Frequency and quickneſs 
are often confounded with each other. A pulle is ſaid 
to be hard or „ft, with regard to the artery, according 
as it 1s tenſe, renitent, and hard, or flaccid, ſoft, and 
lax : for the diſpoſition of the arteries contributes 
greatly to the change of the pulſe ; wherefore it ſome- 
times happens, that the pulſe in both arms is not alike, 
which is very common in a hemiplexy. Add to theſe 
a convulſive pulſe, which does not proceed from the 
blood, but from the ftate of the artery; and is known 
by a tremulous ſubſultory motion, and the artery ſeems 
to be drawn upwards : this, in acute fevers, is the ſign 
of death; and is ſaid to be the pulſe in dying perſons, 
which is likewiſe generally unequal and intermitting. 
A great pulſe ſhews a more copious afflux of the blood 
to the heart, and from thence into the arteries; a Ji 
pulſe, the contrary. | 
The pulſes of perſons differ according to the large- 
neſs of the heart and veſſels, the quantity and tempe- 
ries of the blood, the elaſtic force of the canals; as 
alſo with regard to the ſex, age, ſeaſon, air, motion, 
food, ſleep, watchings, and paſſions of the mind. The 
pulſe is larger and more quick in men than in women; 
in the bilious and ſanguineo-bilious, than in the phleg- 


matic and melancholic. Thoſe who are lean, with 


tenſe fibres and large veſſels, have a greater and a 
ſtronger pulſe, than thoſe that are obeſe, with lax 
fibres and ſmall veſſels ; whence they are more healthy, 
robuſt, and apt for labour. In children, the pulle is 
quick and ſoft; in adults, greater and more violent. 
In the old, it is commonly great, hard, and ſſow. La- 
bour, motion, and exerciſe of the body, increaſe the 
circulation of the blood, the excretions, and particu» 
larly reſpiration ; reſt renders the circulation flow and 
weak ; intenfe ſpeaking increaſes the circulation, and 
conſequently renders the pulſe large and quick. In 
watching, the pulſe is more evident; in ſleep, more 
flow and languid. After drinking hot things, ſuch 
as coffee and tea, or hot bath-waters, as well as after 
meals, the pulſe vibrates more quick. But nothing 
produces a greater change in the pulſe than affections 
of the mind : in terror, it is unequal, ſmall, and Con 
tracted ; in joy, frequent and great; in anger, ol | 
and hard; in ſadneſs, flow, ſmall, deep, and wea 
and in intenſe ſtudy, languid and weak. With regar 
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to the air, when, after the predominancy of a 0 
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. 
ſouth wind, it becomes north or eaft, the pulſe is 
ſtronger and larger; as alſo when the quickſilver riſes 


in the barometer. But when the atmoſphere is denſe, 


humid, rainy, with a long ſouth wind ; as alſo where 
the life is ſedentary, the ſleep long, and the ſeaſon au- 
tumnal, the pulſe is languid and ſmall, and the per- 
ſpiration decreaſed. In May it 1s great, and ſome- 
times violent; in the middle of ſummer, quick but 
weak ; in the autumn, flow, ſoft, and weak; in the 
winter, hard and great. A draſtie purge and an eme- 
tic render the pulſe hard, quick, and weak, with loſs 


of ſtrength; chalybeates, and the bark, render it great 


and robuſt, and the complection lively; volatiles am- 
plify and increaſe the pulſe ; acids and nitrous reme- 


dies refrigerate the body, and appeaſe the pulſe; 


opiatcs and the like, render it ſmall and weak, and 
decreaſe the elaſticity of the ſolids; and poiſons ren- 
der it ſmall, contracted, and hard. When the quantity 
of the blood is too great, bleeding raiſes the pulſe. 
Porst, is allo uſed for the ſtroke with which any 


medium is affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. 


through it. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the velocities 
of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid medium (whoſe elaſti- 
city is proportionable to its denſity) are in a ratio 
compounded of half the ratio of the claftic force di— 
rectſy, and half the ratio of the denſity inverſely; ſo 
that in a medium whoſe elaſticity is equal to its denli- 


tx, all pulſes will be equally ſwift. 


PuLss, in botany, a term applied to all thoſe 
grains or feeds which are gathered with the hand; in 
contradiſtinction to corn, &c. which are reaped, or 
mowed : or, It is the ſced of the leguminous kind of 
plants, as beans, vetches, &c. but is by ſome uſed for 
artichokes, aſparagus, &«c. | | 

PULVERIZA'TUION, the art of pulverizing, or 
reducing a dry body into a fine powder; which is per- 
formed in friable bodies, by pounding or beating 
them in a mortar, &c. but to pulverize malleable ones, 
other methods muſt be taken. To pulverize lead; or 
tin, the method is this: Rub a round wooden box all 
over the infide, with chalk ; pour a little of the melt- 
ed metal nimbly into the box; when ſhutting the lid, 


and ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal wull be reduced. 


to powder. | 
PUMICE, in natural hiſtory, a ſlag or cinder of 
ſome fofil originally bearing another form, and only 


_ rduced to this ſtate by the action of the fire, though 


generally ranked by authors amo..y the native ſtones. 
It is a lax and ſpungy matter, frequently of an ob- 
leure, ttriated texture in many parts, and always very 
cavernous and full of holes; it is hard and harſh to the 


touch, but much lighter than any other body that 


eomes under the claſs of ſtones. It is found in maſſes 
o different ſizes, and of a perfectly irregular ſhape, 


Kam the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg to that of a buſhel, 


e have it from many parts of the world, but parti- 
cularly from about the burning mountains Etna, Ve- 
ide, and Hecla, by whoſe eruptions it is thrown up 
belt abundance ; and being by its lightneſs ſupport- 
ed in the air, is carried into ſeas at ſome diltance by 
” winds, and thence to diſtant ſhores. The great uſe 
" tne pumice among the ancients ſeems to have been 


a dentifrice, and at preſent it is retained in the ſhops 


. 


F UM 


on the ſame account. 


PUMP, an hydraulic machine for raiſing water by —— 


means of the preſſure of the atmophere. See Hypro- 
STATICS, no 23, &c. | 


Naval Pu ur, a well-known machine, uſed to diſ- 


charge the water from the ſhip's bottom into the ſea. 
The common pump is a long wooden tube, whoſe 


lower end reſts vpon the ſhip's bottom, between 


the timbers, in an apartment called the aus, inclo- 
ſed for this purpole near the middle of the ſhip's 
length, | 

This pump is managed by means of the brake, and 
the two boxes or piſtons. Near the middle of the 
tube, in the chamber of the pump, is fixed the lower 


box, which is furniſhed with a ſtaple, by which it may at 


any time be hooked and drawn up in order to examine 
it. To the upper box is fixed a long bar of iron, called 
the ſpear, whoſe upper end is faſtened to the end of the 
brake, by means of an iron bolt paſſing through both. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this bolt the brake is confined 
by another bolt between two cheeks, or ears, fixed 
perpendicularly on the top of the pump. Thus the 
brake acts upon the ſpear as a lever, whoſe fulcrum is 
the bolt between the two cheeks, and diſcharges the 
water by means of the valves, or clappers, fixed on the 
upper and lower boxes. | 
Theſe ſorts of pumps, however, are very rarely uſed 
in ſhips of war, unleſs of the ſmalleſt ize. The moſt 
uſeful machine of this kind, in large ſhips, is the chain- 


pump, which is univerſally uſed in the navy. This is 
no other than a long chain, equipped with a ſufficient 


number of valves, at proper diſtances, which paſſes 
downward through a wooden tube, and returns up- 
ward in the ſame manner on the other fide, It is ma- 
naged by a roller or winch, whereon ſeveral men may 
be employed at once; and thus it diſcharges, in a li- 


mited time, a much greater quantity of water than the 


common pump, and that with leſs fatigue and incon- 
venience to the labourers. | 


This machine is nevertheleſs expoſed to ſeveral diſa- 


greeable accidents by the nature of its conſtruction. 
The chain is of too complicated a fabric, and the 
proket-wheels employed to wind it up the ſhip's bot - 
am, . are: deficient in a very material circumſtance, viz. 


ſome contrivance to prevent the chain from ſliding or- 


jerking back upon the ſurface of the wheel, which fre- 
quently happens when the valves are charged with a 


conſiderable weight of water, or when the pump is 


violently worked. The links are evidently too ſhort ; 
and the immechanical manner in which they are con— 
neQed, expoſes them to a great friction in paſſing round 


the wheels. Hence they are ſometimes apt to break or- 
burſt aſunder in very dangerous ſituations, , when it. 


is extremely difficult or impracticable to repair the 
chain. 8 
The conſideration of the known inconveniences of 


the above machine has given rife to the invention of | 


ſeveral others which ſhould better anſwer the purpoſe. 
They have been offered to the public one after ano- 
ther with pompous recommendations by their reſpective 
projectors, who have never failed to report their ef- 
fects as conſiderably ſuperior to that of the chain- 
pump with which they have been tricd. It is, how- 


ever, much to be lamented, that in theſe ſort of trialg- 


there. 
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Pump. there 18 not always a ſcrupulous attention to what may 
be called mechanical juſtice, The artiſt, who wiſhes 
to introduce a new piece of mechaniſm, has generally 
ſuſficient addreſs to compare its effects with one of the 
former machines which is crazy or out of repair. A 
report of this kind indeed ſavours ſtrongly of the evi- 
dence of a falſe witneſs 3 but this fineſſe is not always 
diſcovered. The perſons appointed to ſuperintend the 
comparative effects of the different pumps, have not 
always a competent knowledge of hydraulics to dete& 
theſe artifices, or to remark with preciſion the defects 
and advantages of thoſe machines as oppoſed to each 
other. Thus the ſeveral inventions propoſed to ſup- 
plant the chain-pump have hitherto proved ineffectual, 
and are now no longer remembered, 

Of late, however, ſome conſiderable improvements 
have been made on the naval chain-pump, by Mr Cole, 
under the direction of Captain Bentinck, The chain 
of this machine is more ſimple and mechanical, and 
much leſs expoſed to damage. It is exactly ſimilar to 
that of the fire engine; and appears to have been firft 
applied to the pump by Mr Mylne, to exhauſt the wa- 
ter from the caiſſons at Blackfriars bridge. It has 

thence been transferred to the marine by Captain Ben- 
tinck, after having received ſome material additions to 
auſwer that ſervice. The principal ſuperiority of this 
pump to the former is, 1. That the chain is more ſimple 
and more eaſily worked, and of courſe leſs expoſed to 
injuries by friction. 2. That the chain is ſecured up- 
on the wheel, and thereby prevented from jerking 
back when charged with a column of water. 3. That 
it may be eaſily taken up and repaired when broken 
or choaked with ballaſt, &c. 4. That it diſcharges a 
much greater quantity of water with an inferior num— 
ber of men. | 

In Plate CCXLVII. a ſection of this machine at 
large is exhibited, as fixed in a frigate of war, fig. 5. 
wherein A is th2 keel, V the floor-timbers, X 
the kelſon, aaa the ſeveral links of the chain, 3 5 
the valves, C the upper wheels, D the lower wheels, 
c c the cavities upon the ſurface of the wheels to re— 
ceive the valves as they paſs round thereon, and dd the 
bolts fixed acroſs the ſurface of the wheels to fall in the 
interval between every two links to prevent the chain 
from ſliding back. 

The links of the chain, which are no other than two 

long plates of iron with a hole at each end, and fixed 
together by two bolts ſerving as axles are repre- 
ſented on a larger ſcale, as a 3. The valves are two,cir- 
cular plates of iron with a picce of leather between 
them: theſe are alſo exhibited at large by 55. 

Upon a trial of this machine with the old chain- 
pump aboard the Seaford frigate, it appears, in a re- 
port ſigned by rear-admiral Sir John Moore, 12 cap- 
tains, and 11 lieutenants of his majeſty's navy, that 
its effects, when compared with the latter, were as 


bj: New Pump. Old Pump. 

Number ons of | Seconds | Number Tons of Seconds 
tof Men. | Water. {of Time. of Men. | Water. {of Time. 
ES FTI Wy | 200m en 6m 
EE 38+ 4 1 


The ſabſcribers further certify, that the chain of 


„ 


overcome, by ſhutting up the top of the barrel with a 


monly uſed for meaſuring the expanſion of the airs 


5 


the new pump was dropped into the well, and after. 
wards taken up and repaired and ſet at work again in; 
two minutes and a half; and that they have ſeen the 
lower wheel of the ſaid pump taken up to ſhow how 
readily it might be cleared and refitted for action af. 
ter being choaked with ſand or gravel, which they 
are of opinion may be performed in four or five mi. 
nutes. 
Air. Puup. See PNEUMAT1CS, ſeR, ii. 
One of the principal cauſes of imperfection in the 
common air-pump, ariſes from the difficulty of open- 
ing the valves at the bottom of the barrels: to avoid 
which inconvenience, Mr Smeaton has made uſe of ſe. 
ven holes inſtead of one; by which means, the valye 
is ſupported at proper diſtances, by a kind of grating, 
made by the ſolid parts between theſe holes: and to 
render the points of contact, between the bladder and 
grating, as few as poſſible, the holes are made hexa- 
gona], and the partitions filed almoſt to an edge. He 
bas alſo made the breadth of each hexagon -- of an 
inch, fo that its furface is more than nine times greater 
than common; upon which account, as well as by rea- 
ſon of the greater number of holes, the valve may be 
raiſed with a ſixth part of the force commonly neceſ- 
fary. | 
Another imperfection is owing to the piſton's not 
fitting exactly, when put down cloſe to the bottom; 
which leaves a lodgment for air that is not got out of 
the barrel, and proves of bad effect by hindering the 
rare faction from being carried on beyond a certain de- 
gree: for as the piſton riſes, the air will expand itſelf; 
but ſtill preſſing upon the valve, according to its den- 
ſity, it hinders the air within the receiver from coming 
out. Hence, were this vacancy to equal the 1p 0th part 
of the capacity of the whole barrel, no air could ever 
come out of the receiver when once expanded 150 times, 
though the piſton were conſtantly drawn to the top. 
This inconvenience Mr Smeaton has endeavoured to 


Pump. 


plate, having in the middle a collar of leathers, thro' 
which the cylindrical rod works, that carries the pi- 
ſton. By this means the external air 1s prevented from 
preſſing upon the piſton; but that the air which paſſes 
through the valve of the piſton from below may be 
diſcharged out of the barrel, there is alſo a valve ap- 
plied to the plate at the top, that opens upwards. The 
conſequence of this conſtruction is, that when the pi- 
ſton is put down to the bottom of the cylinder, the air 
in the lodgment under the piſton will evacuate itſelf fo 
much the more as the valve of the pilion opens more 
eaſily, when preſſed by the rarified air above it, than 
when preſſed by the whole weight of the atmoſphere. 
Hence, as the piſton may be made to fit as nearly to 
the top of the cylinder as it can to the bottom, - 
air may be raritied as much above the piſton as it coul. 

before have been in the receiver. It follows, there- 
fore, that the air may now be rarified in the receive» 
in the duplicate proportion of what it could be _ 
the common principle; every thing elſe being ſup pole 

perfect. 

Mr Smeaton has alſo improved upon the gages con 


which his gage will do with much certainty; = 
leſs than the 1000th part of the whole, It conuins 


nay 1 4 
a bulb of glaſs, ſomething in the ſhape of 2 Pacher 
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ſuffcient to hold about half a pound of quickſilver. It 
15 open at one end, and at the other end is a tube her- 
peuicaly cloſed at top. By the help of a nice pair of 
ales, he found what proportion of weight a column 
of mercury of a certain length, contained in the tube, 
hore to that which filled the whole veſſel; and, by theſe 
means, was enabled to mark diviſions upon the tube, 
anſwering to the 32%;5th part of the whole capacity; 
which being about x;th of an inch each, may, by eſti- 
mation, be eaſily ſubdivided into leſſer parts. This 
gege, during the exhauſting of the receiver, is ſuſpend- 
<d therein by a ſlip- wire; and when the pump is work- 
ed as much as ſhall be thought neceſſary, the gage is 

ahed down, till the open end is immerged in a ciſtern 
of quiekſilver placed underneath :- the air being then 
Jet in, the quickfilver will be driven into the gage, till 
the air remaining in it becomes of the ſame denſity 
with the external air; and as the air always takes the 
kigheſt place, the tube being uppermoſt, the expanſion 
will be determined by the number of diviſions occupied 
by the air at top. | | 

He has alſo endeavoured to render the pneumatic 
apparatus more fimple and commodious, by making 
the air-pump act as a condenfing engine at pleaſure, 


by only turning a cock: this renders the pump an uni- 


rerſal engine for ſhowing any effect that ariſes from an 
alteration in the denſity or ſpring of the air; and with 
2 little addition of apparatus, it ſhows the experiments 
of the air-fountain, wind-gun, &c. This is done in 
the following manner: The air above the piſton being 
forcibly driven out of the barrel at each ſtroke, and 
having no where to eſcape but by the valve at top; if 
this valve be connected with the receiver by means of a 
pipe, and at the ſame time the valve at the bottom, in- 
lte:1 of communicating with the receiver, be made to 
communicate with the external air, the pump will then 
perform as a condenſer. The mechaniſm is thus or- 
dered: There is a cock with three pipes placed round 
it, at equal diſtances. The key is ſo pierced, that any 
two may be made to communicate, while the other is 
left open to the external air. One of theſe pipes goes 
to the valve at the bottom of the barrel; another goes 
to the valve at the top; and a third goes to the recei- 
rer. Thus, when the pipe from the receiver, and that 
from the bottom of the barrel, are united, the pump 
{xhauſts: but turn the cock round till the pipe from 
the receiver and that from the top of the barrel com- 
municate, and it then condenſes. The third pipe in 
one caſe, diſcharges the air taken from the receiver in- 
to the barrel; and, in the other, lets it into the barrel, 
Wat it may be forced into the receiver. | 
But the following figures will ſerve to render the 
'vture and uſe of this excellent machine Rill more 


? ney Fig. 1. is a perſpective view of the ſeveral parts 


the pump together. A is the barrel; B the ciſtern, 
in uhich are included the cock, with ſeveral joints: 
i tle are Covered with water, to keep them air-tight. 

'ttle cock to ſet the water out of the ciſtern, 1s 


marked þ, Cc is the triangular handle of the key of 


whos. which, by the marks on 1ts arms, ſhows how 
ka 0 50 turned, that the pump may produce the ef- 
oy _ DH is the pipe of communication be- 

" the cock and the receiver; E is the pipe that 


communie 
1 between the cock and the valve, on the 
4) - . I 


1 
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upper plate of the barrel. F is the upper plate of the 
pump, which contains the collar of leathers 4; and V, 


the valve, which is covered by the piece ,, GT is the 
ſiphon- gage, which ſcrews on and off, and is adapted 
| It conſiſts of a glaſs tube ber- 
metically ſealed at c, and furniſhed with quickſilver in 


to common purpoſes. 


each leg ; which, before the pump begins to work, 


lies level in the line ab; the ſpace bc being filled with 


air of the common denfity. When the pump exhauſts, 
the air in bc expands, and the quickſilver in the op- 
polite leg riſes till it become a counterbalance to it. 
Its rife is ſhown upon the ſcale Ie, by which the ex- 


panſion of the air in the receiver may be nearly judged 


of. When the pump condenſes, the quickfilver riſes in 
the other leg, and the degree may be nearly judged of 
by the contraction of the air in bc; marks being pla- 


ced at æ and + of the length of hc from c, which ſhows 


when the receiver condenſes double or treble its com- 
mon quantity. KL is a ſcrew- frame to hold down the 


receiver in condenfing experiments, which takes off at 


Pump. 


pleaſure; and is ſufficient to hold down a receiver, the 


diameter of whoſe baſe is 7 inches, when charged with 


a treble atmoſphere: in which caſe it adts with a force 
of about 1200 pounds againſt the ſcrew-frame. M is 


a ſcrew that faſtens a bolt, which ſlides up and down 


in that leg, by means whereof the machine is made to 
ſtand faſt on uneven ground. 8 85 | 
Fig. 1. repreſents a perpendicular ſection of the bar- 
rel and cock, &c. of the pump; where AB is the bar- 
rel, CD the rod of the piſton, which paſſes through 
MN, the plate that cloſes the top of the barrel. K is 
the collar of leathers through which the piſton- rod 
paſſes. When the piſton is at the bottom of the cy- 
linder, the upper part of K is covered by the cap at 
D, to keep out duſt, &c. L ts the valve on the upper 


plate, which is covered by the piece OP, which is con- 


nected with the pipe QR, which makes the communi- 


and EFF the piſton-valves. 
let the air paſs from the piſton-valves into the upper 
part of the barrel. GG is the principal valve at the 


bottom of the cylinder. 


H 


cation between the valve and cock. CE is the piſton, 


II are two little holes to 


H is a piece of metal, 


Plate 
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into which the valve GG is ſcrewed, and cloſes the 


bottom of the cylinder; out of which is alſo compoſed 


88 the cock, and KTT the duct from the cock to the 
bottom of the barrel. WW 1s the key of the cock, X 


the ſtem, and VV the handle. 


* 


Fig. 2. is an horizontal ſection of the cock, through 
the middle of the duct TT. 


AB repreſents the big- 


neſs of the circular plate that cloſes the bottom of the 
barrel, and CD the bigneſs of the inſide of the barrel. 
EFG is the body of the cock; the outward ſhel] being 
pierced with three holes at equal diſtances, and corre- 
ſponding to the three ducts HH, II, KK, whereof 


HH is the duct that gocs to the bottom of the bar- 
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rel; II, the duct that communicates with the top of 
the barrel; and KK, the duct that 
to the receiver. LMN is the key, or ſolid part of the 
cock, moveable round in the ſhell] EFG. When the 
canal LM anſwers to the ducts HH and KK, the 
pump exhauſts, and the air is diſcharged by the per- 
foration N. But the key LMN being turned till the 
canal LM anſwers to the ducts II end KK, the per- 
foration N will then anſwer to the duct HH, and in 


pailes from the cock 


* 
t::.$ 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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to KK, the air is then left in or diſcharged from the 
receiver, as the circumſtance requires, 

Fig. 3. is the plan of the principal valve; where 
ABCD repreſents the bladder faſtened in four places, 
and ftretched over the ſeven holes IK, formed into an 
hexagonal grating, which Mr Smeaton chooſes to call 
the honeycomb. EFGH, ſhows where the metal is a 
little protuberant, to hinder the piſton from ſtriking 
againſt the bladder. EE 

Fig. 4. repreſents the new gage, called from its 
ſhape the pear-gage, which is open at A. BC is the 
graduated tube, which is hermetically cloſed at C, and 
is ſuſpended by the piece of braſs DE; which is hol- 
lowed into a cylinder, and claſps the tube. | 

In the 67th volume of the philoſophical tranſac- 
tione we have an account of a number of experiments 
made by Mr Nairne with an air- pump conſtructed af- 
ter the method recommended by Mr Smeaton; in 
which ſeveral unexpected and for ſome time unaccount- 
able anomalies were obſerved. Theſe conſiſted in cer- 
tain differences between Mr Smeaton's pear-gage, and 
the common barometer gage. By the former, a de- 
gree of exhauſtion would be indicated equal to 4000, 
10,000, or perhaps 100,000; while the barometer 
gage indicated only an exhauſtion of 200 or 300, or 
perhaps much leſs, 
was at laſt explained by Mr Cavendiſh in the follow- 


ing manner. Water, whenever the preſſure of the. 
atmoſphere on it is diminiſhed to a certain degree, is 
immediately turned into vapour ;. and 1s as immediate-- 
ly turned back again into water, on reſtoring the preſ. 
This degree of preſſure is different according to 
the heat of the water: when the heat is 729 of Fah · 


| ſure. 


renheit's ſcale, it turns into vapour as ſoon: as the 


preſſure is no greater than three quarters of an inch of. 


quickſilver, or one-fortieth part of. the uſual preſſure 
of the atmoſphere; but when the heat is only 419, the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere muſt be reduced to that of 


a quarter of an inch before. it turns into vapour. 


Hence it follows, that when the receiver is exhauſted 
to the abovementioned degree, the moiſture adhering 
to the various parts of the machine will turn into va- 
pour, and ſupply the place of the air which is conti- 
nually drawn away by the working of the pump; fo 
that the fluid in the pear-gage, as well as that in the 
receiver, will conſiſt in a good meaſure of vapour. 
Now, letting the air into the receiver, all the vapour 


in the pear-gage will be reduced to water, and only 


Subſtances put into the receiver. 


s 


Pump. this caſe the pump condenſes. Laſtly, when N anſwers 


piece of boxwood, an inch in diameter, and three 


The reaſon of this phenomenon. inches broad, being put into the receiver, the baro- 


not (at leaſt in the 10 minutes) make the barometer 


PU M 
the real air will remain uncondenſed. C 
the pear-gage ſhows only how much real d I 
the receiver, and not how much the preſſure or (pri 0 
of the included fluid is diminiſhed ; whereas the 80 
mon gages ſhew how much the preſſure of the included 
fluid is diminiſhed, and that equally whether it conſiſt 
of air or vapour.“ 
To put the truth of this theory to the te; M. 
Nairne having wiped the receiver and every part of the 
machine as clean as poſſible from moiſture, excluded 
the air by a cement put round the outſide of the recti. 
ver. In theſe circumſtances the pump being worked 
for 10 minutes, bath the barometer and pear - gage in. 
dicated very nearly the ſame degree of exhauſtion, viz, 
600. He then began to inquire how far different 
ſubſtances, which might occaſionally be put into the 
receiver, would produce. this vapour; and the reſultz - 
of his experiments were as follow. 

1. A piece of white ſheep-ſkin, of about four inches 
diameter, ſoaked in oil and tallow about a year before, 
being put into the receiver, and the pump worked for 
10 minutes, the barometer-gage indicated an exhau- 
ſion of about 300, and the pear-gage of 4000. 2, The 
piece of leather being taken out, and the puwp work- 
ed as before, both. gages ſtood at 600. 3. Acylindrical 


meter gage indicated 300, and the pear-gage 16,c0c. 
4. With two ounces of tallow, the barometer gage was 
431; the pear-gage 600. 5. With two ounces of oil the 
numbers were 377 and 480. 6. With two ounces of 
alum they were 370 and 580, 7. But with a piece of 
leather, weighing 100 grains, in the ſame ſtate in 
which it came from the leather. ſellers, the numbers 
were 152 and 100,000. 8. With the ſame piece of 
leather ſoaked in the tallow and oil which had been 
already tried, the exhauſtions were 432 and $00. 
„ From theſe experiments (ſay our author) it ap- 
pears, that the elaſtic vapour which cauſed fo great 
a difference in the teſtimony of the gages, aroſe prin- 
cipally from the leather, and but little from the tal- 
low, oil, or alum: it even appears by the ſeventh ex- 
periment, that it came from the leather, and ſupplied 
the place of the exhauſted air ſo faſt, that I covid | 


gage indicate a degree of exhauſtion of more than 159. 

% To determine whether it was the moiſture in tbe 
leather from which the vapour aroſe, I made the fol+ 
lowing experiments... 45 


— 


Exp. 9. A piece of white leather, freſh from the 


leather-ſellers, - . 


Exp. 10. The ſame piece of leather, dried by the? 


fire till it would loſe no more of its weight, 


Exp. 11. The ſame piece of leather held in they] | 
ſteam of hot water till it had regained the 8 oo grains 


grains it had been deprived of, — 


[Weight | (Variation in 
th. pl Degrees of exhau- 4 
n pat tion according to |. , YO 
into the |. a S during the 
receiver. | Barom. | Pear- fexperimenis- 
100grains| 134 | 100,000 loft 2 grains. 

do grains 268. 280 ained 2 grs. 

54 
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« In this laſt experiment, it was full three quarters 
of an hour before the leather regained the 20 grains 
of weights although it was held very near the ſurface 
of the hot water. . . | 

« The ſame piece of leather uſed in the 8th ex- 
-riment was put into a damp cellar, where it was left 
il the next day; it was then put again into the re- 
ceiver, and the degree of exhauſtion according to the 
barometer-gage was 300, and according to the pear- 


[ 6539 1 


K 
gage 3500. 


« Being now perfectly ſatisfied that the variation 


in the teſtimony of the pear and barometer gages was 


occaſioned by the moiſture contained in the ſubſtances 
J had put into the receiver aſſuming the form of va- 
pour, 1 determined next to try what would be the 
effect of the vapour which might ariſe from ſmall quan- 
tities of different fluids, and from ſome other ſubſtan- 
ces containing moiſture of various kinds. 


[Weight [Degree of exhauſt- | Change in 

7 - when put ing according to | weight 

Subſtances put into the receiver. in. A - | during the 

Barom. | Pear- [experiment, 

gage. | gage. 
Exp. 12. Water in a watch-glaſs, | : - I 3grains| 148 24,000 |loſt 15 grain. 

Exp. 13. Water in a glaſs cup, diameter two NJ. | 8 8 oft 

3 12 7 - _ T |1oograin fo) 8000 [loſt 2 grains. 

Exp. 14. Spirit of wine in the ſame cup, - [10ograins 54 | - 6000 [loſtg grains. 

Exp. 15. Vitriolic acid, - | - 1100grains 340 220 ained I gr. 
Exp. 16. A piece of the inſide of a China orange? 1 1 log 22 | 
ich fame of tha rind. . x roograins] 160 | 100,000 floſt 25 grs. 

Exp. 17. A piece of the inſide of an onion, Ioograins 160 | 100,000 [loſt 15 grain. 

Exp. 18. A piece of tainted beef, - {100grain 152 | 100,000 floſt 27 grs. 
Exp. 19. A piece of freſh beef, - Iloograing 136 | 100,000 [loſt 24 grs. 
Exp. 20. Spirit of turpentine, . - Ioograins| 301 i800 {loſt 2 grains. 
Exp. 21. Pearl-aſh, - 5; - 2 ounces| 118 5000 | 
Exp. 22. 'The ſame pearl-aſh made very hot, | | 18 | 420 | 
Exp. 23. A lighted candle held in the receiver till? | | 18 ö 
it went out, WS - 1 297 300 | 
Exp. 24. A piece of charcoal, - roars” | 129 | 1800 
Exp. 25. The receiver heated by holding ſeveral F | | 
pieces of lighted charcoal in it, and then the. | 6 "TR: | 
above piece being thoroughly lighted was put in- RY. — 
to the receiver, and the pump worked, | 
Exp. 26, Campbire, ._: - ioo grains 304 520 | Cloft barely 
E Sulphur made to b 1 | 3 
Xp. 27. Sulphur made to burn on a piece of | _ 
braſs - « 5 P 5 247 320 
(« Obſerving by theſe experiments, that the ſmall Degrees of exhau- 
quantity of moiſture which exhaled from the ſubſtan- ſtion according to 
ces under the receiver prevented the pump from ex- 8 
hauſting it to any very conſiderable degree, I began to gage. | gage. 
ſoſpect, that whenever wet leather had been uſed to — —— — — 
e the receiver with the plate, there muſt have Exp. Fo de r NN _ e 1 — N 
. | | and initead o ce Ou 1t was ON a 
rilen to ſo great a quantity of vapour as to have pre- of leather, which had been ſoaked two days 51 {16,009 
vented the degree of exhauſtion from being near ſo in water, . . © f 
| great as in ſome of the foregoing inſtances. Theſe Exp. 30. The laſt experiment repeated mor 51 1598 
1uſpicions induced me to make the following ex peri- „ the fame piece of lender - FE 1 
ments. | Exp. 31. The laſt experiment repeated again . — 
with the ſame piece of leather, a { = | 0 
| Exp. 32. The receiver was taken off, and in-. 
Pegrees of exhau- ſtead of the leather ſoaked in water, there | 
tion according to was put on a piece of the ſame ſort of lea- 47 [12,0900 
3 ; e ther ſoaked in a mixture of water and ſpi- 3 
— 4 rit of wine, ſuch as Mr Smeaton ufed, 
ET. | 3 I 838% | 8B Exp. 33. The laſt experiment repeated with a 15 
Ei en The pocetues © * 2 the ſame leather, 3 
N Pap. gent e laber rain; 4 |, 
Hh every part made perfectly dry, it was nearly soo full 600 With ths ne Sur: 
FR again on the pump plate, and a little - : ö 
vi! only was poured round the outſide edge £6 The great difference in the teſtimony of the pear- 
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Peep, 
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ceedingly aſtoniſhing, for the leathers ſeemed each of 
them to be as moiſt at laſt as at firſt. 

« By theſe experiments I was convinced how effec- 
tually the uſe of leather ſoaked in water, or in water 
and ſpirit of wine, prevents the pump from exhauſting 


to any conſiderable degree, I have made a number of 


experiments of the ſame kind as theſe; but have never 
been able to exhauſt, under ſuch circumſtances, to a 
greater degree than between 50 and 60, when the heat 
of the room was about 57 by a thermometer of Fah- 
renheit's ſcale: but the following experiments will ſhow 
how much ſome different degrees of heat affect the de- 
gree of exhauſtion, ct | 


Height Degrees of exhauſ- 
of the tion according to 
1 berm. Boron. Pear- 
| gage, | gage. 
: Exp. 35. Receiverſet on * 
leather which had lain x] 46 84 20, ooo 
all night in water, 
Exp. 36. Receiver ſet on) 
a leather ſoaked all | 
night in two parts wa- P 46 76 8000 
ter and one of ſpirit | | 
of wine, ao 


« The pump having been put in a room of the heat 
of 57 of Fahrenheit's ſcale for ſeven hours together, 
with the leathers put in the ſame water and the ſame 
ſpirit of wine and water which they had been ſoaked 


in all night, and which had been uſed in the two laſt. 


experiments, the following experiments were made. 


|Height|Degree of exhauſ- 
of the tion according to 
Therm. Barom. | Pear- - 
| gage. gage. 
Exp. 73. The receiver ſet 
on the leather ſoaked 57 56 16,00 
in water, 
Exp. 38. Receiver placed) 
on a leather ſoaked in (| __ 
water and ſpirit of 57 49 8 
wine, „ . 


4 The following table will ſhow the comparative 
excellency between the pump on Mr Smeaton's prin- 
ciple with which the chief of theſe experiments have 
been tried, and one of my common double, barreled 
table air- pumps under the ſame circumſtances. The 
leather on the piſtons of both was ſoaked in oil and 


tallow, and the receiver cemented down to each plate; 


the pumps were both of them freſh oiled, 
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Pump. gage in theſe ſix laſt experiments appeared to me ex- 


| wiped the barrels as clean as poſſible, I then put new 
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Pump on Mr 1.5 
Smeaton's prin -. Common pum - 
iple.. | . 


Degrees of ex- Degrees of ex. 

hauſtion ac- hauſtion ac. 
| cording to cording to 
Pear. 


gage. 


* 


Barom. 


gage. 


Pear-Barom. 
Sage. [Sage. 
Exp. 39. A piece of) | | 
leather, weigh- | 
ing 100 grains, 
as 1t came from 
the leather-ſel- | 
lers, was put into | 
| the receiver off 
each pump, both | | 
pieces being cut 
from the ſame | 
ſkincloſebyeach ; | 
other, -- 5 
Exp. 40. The ſame 
pieces of leather | | 
dried by the fire 
till they would 
loſe no more of | 
their weight, 


TIS 12,000 


506 |- 520 | 160 | 16 


«© The following experiments will ſtiow the effect of 
water uſed in the barrels of pumps to make the piſton 
r . ht 

& I took the ſame common air- pump uſed in the laſt 
experiment, and having taken off the leathers ſoaked 
in oil and tallow from the piſtons of this pump, and 


leathers which had been ſoaked in water, and new blad- 
der valves ; the receiver was then cemented to the.pump-- 
plate as before, | 8 | 


Degrees of exhauſ- 
tion according to 
Barom. | Pear- 
gage. | gage. 
Exp. 41. The pump was then "7: 38 
worked as uſual, 55 5 | 37 
Exp. 42. The laſt experiment!“ | | 
repeated with another common || | 
pump, the leathers of. the pi- p| 34 | 37 
ſtons of which were alſo ſoaked | | 
in water, 5 } Wl 


« From theſe experiments it evidently appears, that 
the air-pump of Otto Guericke, and thoſe contrive 
by Mr Gratorix and Dr Hooke, and the improved = 
by Mr Pappin, both uſed by Mr Boyle, allo Haukſ- 
bee's, S' Graveſande's, Muſchenbrook's, and thoſe 0: 
all who have uſed water in the barrels of their pumps; 
could never have exhauſted to more than between 4* 
and 50, if the heat of the place was about 57: yy 
although Mr Smeaton, with his pump, where no 2 
ter was in the barrel, but where leather ſoaked 775 
mixture of water and ſpirit of wine was uſed to 


: . ted 
the receiver on the pump-plate, may have exhal all 
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all but a thouſandth or even a ten-thouſandth part of 
the common air, according to the teſtimony of his 
ear: gage; yet ſo much vapour mult have ariſen from 
"the wet leather, that the contents of the receiver could 
never be Jeſs than a 7oth or Soth part of the denſity 
of the atmoſphere. Nevertheleſs, it does not ſeem that 
any deficiency in the conſtruction of Mr Smeaton's 
ump was the cauſe of his not being able to exhauſt 
beyond the low degrees of 70 or 80. Had be been 
aware of the bad effects of ſetting the receiver upon 
leather ſoaked in water and ſpirit of wine, and had he 
made uſe of the precaution to free all parts of his pump 
as much as poſſible from moiſture, I make not the leaſt 
goubt but the air-pump which he executed himſelf 
would have exhauſted to as great a depree, as that 
pump has been feen to have done with which the chief 
of theſe experiments were made. | 
« Having read the principal part of this paper to 
Mr Smeaton, and ſhown him ſome of the experiments; 
one, 10 particular, where the pear-gage, as he obſerved 
himſelf, was filled to no leſs than 100,000th part of 
the whole content ; he remarked from memory, that 
he had in ſeveral trials exceeded 1000 times, and once, 
13 he remembered, near or about 10,000 times; but 
as he never could account how this happened, which 
appeared to him perfectly accidental, and therefore 
could not depend upon doing it at pleaſure, he con- 
tented himſelf with putting down 1000 times, as being 
what (under the circumſtances mentioned in his papers) 
he had a tolerable certainty of. 

« muſt here again obſerve, that if we only wiſh 
to know the quantity of permanent air remaining in 
the receiver after it is as much exhauſted as poſſible, it 
ſeems that it is by Mr Smeaton's gage only that we can 
know it, Again, when, by the aſſiſtance of his gage 
and the barometer-gage together, we have diſcovered 
that there is a vapour which ariſes and occupies the 
place of'the permanent air which is exhauſted, it ſeems 
that it is by the means of his gage only that we can 
diſcover what part of the remaining contents of the re- 
eciver conſiſts of this vapour, and what part of per- 
manent air.“ 


In ſome other experiments the caſe was ſurpriſingly 


exhauſtion than the barometer. This happened par- 
cularly when the vitriolic acid was put into the re- 
ceiver, When 100 grains of this acid were put into 
the receiver in a glaſs cup of two inches diameter, 
the acid gained one grain in weight,. the barometer 
gage indicated an exhauſtion of 602, and the pear- 
gage only of 380. The ſame experiment being re- 
beated in the fame cup, and with the acid which had 
already gained one grain, the barometer indicated an 


the acid pained half a grain more. On a third trial 
"ith the ſame materials, the acid gained a quarter of 
grain, the barometer indicated an exhauſtion of 502, 
and the pear-gage of 340. Neither was this circum- 
ace entirely removed by taking away the vitriolic 
zen; for even when this was done, and the. receiver 
7% plate of the pump wiped as clean as poſſible, the 
ometer gage indicated an exhauſtion of 502, and 
"© Pear-page only of 370. 


n this experiment Mr Nairne has 


the following 
Marks, 66 


I know of no circumitance attending 


L Gzz4t - ] 


reverſed ; for the pear-gage indicated a leſs degree of 


exhauſtion of 502, the pear-gage only of 350, and 
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this experiment that differed from thoſe in which my Pump. 
former experiments were made when the gages agreed | 
ſo nearly, unleſs it was that of the weather: I recol- 

le& that it was then very damp, and now it had been 

very dry for ſome time. How this circumſtance could 

make ſo great an alteration in the reſult of theſe ex- 
periments, I cannot pretend to ſay.” The true rea- 

ſon, however, ſeems to be this. Air, though it will 
expand itſelf to a great degree, yet has a certain limit 

to its expanſion ; that is, if we ſoppoſe any quantity 

of air to be included in a veſſel, and the capacity of 

that veſſel to be increaſed indefinitely, we muſt at laſt 


arrive at a certain bulk, when the gravity of the aerial 


particles would overcome their repulfive power, and 
the air would expand no farther though the veſſel 
ſhould be enlarged ever ſo much. If this is the caſe, 
it muſt follow, that when we come near to this limit, 
the reſiſtance of the air will be leſs in proportion than 
at a conſiderable diftance from it. Thus, let us ſup— 
poſe the reſiſtance of air in its natural ſtate to be 100% 
and the utmoſt limit of expanſion alſo to be 100: we 
cannot imagine, that, at the expanſion of 100, the re- 
ſiſtance would be 1; for air can only refit by the 
difference between the gravity and repulſive power of 
its particles. As, therefore, at the expanſion of 100 
the gravitating and repulſive powers of the aerial 
particles exactly balance each other, the reſiſtance 
could be nothing. In like manner, at the expanſion 
98, the difference between the powers .above-mention- 
ed being only Y, the reſiſtance could be no more than 
1.02, inſtead of 2 which it ought to be if the air's ex- 
panſion was unlimited. By the ſame method we ſhall 
find, that when the expanſion is only 10, the refiſtance 
is 90; but this is greater than the other propor- 
tion, for according to it the reſiſtance ſhould only 
have been 88. Hence we may fee, that in great 
degrees of exhauſtion, when the ſpring of the air is 
much weakened, the inſtrument which meaſures the 
reſiſtance in the expanded ſtate mult always indicate a 
greater degree of exhauſtion, or a ſmaller degree of 
reſiſtance, than that which meaſures the reſiſtance of 
the ſmall quantity of air which remains in the receiver 
aſter it has been again condenſed. | 
Hence we ſee, that, in all caſes where the air is very 


pure, the pear-gage will indicate a ſmaller degree of 


exhauſtion: than the barometer; but where there is a 
quantity of water mixed with. it, it may ſhow an 
equa], or much preater degree of exhauſtion than the 
other. This ſeems to have been the reaſon of the 
difference between Mr Nairne's experiments when the 
air was moift, and when it was dry. For air always 
contains ſome quantity of water, part of which 1s de- 
poſited on the receiver and plate of the pump when 
the elaſticity of the air begins to be weakened, When 
this water is again changed into vapour in conſe- 
quence of a greater degree of exhauſtion, it affects the 
barometer but not the pear-gage, and thus the de- 
grees of exhauſtion indicated by both may be equal, as 
was the caſe with Mr Nairne's experiment in damp 
weather, when the quantity of water in the air was 
conſiderable ; but in dry weather, when. the quantity 
of water was leſs, or rather when the air was leis 
readily diſpoſed to part with it, the pear-gage indi- 
cated a ſmaller degree of exhauſtion than the barome- 
ter. The ſame thing neceſſarily happened when vi- 
| triolic 
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Pun triolic acid was put into the receiver; for thus the air For the poncheons uſed in ſtamping 


was deprived of that quantity of water which it was wherein the types of printing characters 
moſt readily diſpoſed to part with, and thus the dif- Lelter- FouxpkRx. 


the matrices Pun, 
are caſt, ſee Puig 
tion. 


ch 


Puncheon. aan, 


ference became very remarkable. 

To the ſame cauſe, viz. the extrication of ſome 
.quantity of elaſtic vapour, are we to aſcribe that 
other phenomenon likewiſe taken notice of by Mr 
Nairne, viz. that when he had worked the pump for 
ſome minutes, it would indicate a pretty perfect degree 
of exhauſtion, which would afterwards become con- 
ſiderably leſs by working it farther. But for a ful] 
account of the generation of vapours in the vacuum of 
an air- pump, ſee the articles EvaroraTION, VACUUM, 
and Varour. | 

PUN, or Puxx, a conceit arifing from the uſe of 
two words that agree in ſound but differ in ſenſe. 
Ariſtotle deſcribes two or three kinds of puns among 


the beauties of good writing, and produces inſtances 


of them out of ſome of the greateſt authors in the 
Greek tongue. Cicero has ſprinkled ſeveral of his works 
with puns; and, in that work where he lays down 
the rules of Oratory, quotes abundance of ſayings, 
which he calls pieces of vit, that upon examination 
prove perfect puns. 

PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in 
ſeveral arts, for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates 
of metal, &c. being ſo contrived as not only to per- 
forate, but to cut out and take away the piece, 
The punch is a principal inſtrument of the metal- 
button makers, ſhoe-makers, &c. 

Puxcn, is alſo a name for a ſort of compound drink, 
much uſed here, and in many parts abroad, parti- 
cularly in Jamaica and ſeveral other parts of the Weſt 
Indies. 33 | 

Its baſis is ſpring-water; which being rendered 
cooler, briſſcer, and more acid, with lemon or lime 
Juice, and ſweetened again to the palate with fine 
ſugar, makes what they call ſerbet ; to which a pro- 
per quantity of ſpirituous liquor, as brandy, rum, or 
arrack, being added, the liquor commences punch. 

PUNCHEON, Punch, or Punchion, a little 
block or piece of ſteel, on one end whereof is ſome 
figure, letter, or mark, engraven either in creux .or 
relievo, impreſſions whereof are taken on meta], or 
ſome other matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer on 
the end not engraved. There are various kinds of 
theſe puncheons uſed in the mechanical arts; ſuch, 
for inſtance, are thoſe of the goldſmiths, cutlers, pew- 
terers, &c. | 

The puncheon, in coining, is a piece of iron ſteeled, 


whereon the engraver has cut in relievo the ſeveral 


figures, arms, effigy, inſcription, &c. that there are 
to be in the matrices, wherewith the ſpecies are to 
be marked. Minters diſtinguiſh three kinds of pun— 
cheons, according to the three kinds of matrices 
to be made; that of the effigy, that of the croſs 
or arms, and that of the legend or inſcription. The 
firſt inculdes the whole portrait in relievo: the ſecond 
are ſmall, each only containing a piece of the croſs 
or arms; for inſtance, a fleur-de-lis, an harp, a 


Coronet, &c. by the aſſemblage of all which the en- 


tire mat1ice is formed. 


The puncheons of the legend 


only contain each one letter, and ſerve «equally for 


the legend on the effigy fide and the croſs ſide. See 
he article Corning, 


puncheon, 


PUNCHEON is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron-tools, of u 
rious ſizes and figures, uſed by the engravers in * 
on metals. Scal-gravers particularly uſe a great 8 
ber for the ſeveral pieces of arms, &c. to be bag 
graven, and many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a bogle 

PUNCHEOR, is alſo a common name for all thoſe 
iron inſtruments uſed by ſtone- cutters, ſculptors, black. 
ſmiths, &c. for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their 
ſeveral matters. | | 

Thoſe of ſculptors and ſtatuaries ſerve for the re. 


pairing of ſtatues when taken out of the moulds, The 


lockſmiths uſe the greateſt variety of puncheons ; ſome 
for piercing hot, others for piercing cold ; ſome flat, 
ſome ſquare, ſome rounds, others oval, each to pierce 
holes of its reſpective figure in the ſeveral parts of 
locks. | 

PuxcHEoNn, in carpentry, is a piece of timber 
placed upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is 
too great, ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſome 
large weights. ; 
This term is alſa uſed for a piece of timber raiſed 
upright, under the ridge of a building, wherein the 
little forces, &c. are jointed. 

PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of point- 
ing, or of dividing a diſcourſe into periods, by points 
expreſling the pauſes to be made thereof, 

The points uſed herein are four, viz. the period, 
colon, ſemi-colon, and comma. See the particular 


uſe of each under its proper article, Comma, Coron, 


PERlop, and SEMI- COLON. 

In the general, we ſhall only here obſerve, that 
the comma is to diſtinguiſh nouns from nouns, verbs 
from verbs, and ſuch other parts of a period as are 
not neceſſarily joined together. The ſemi-colon ſerves 
to ſuſpend and ſuſtain the period when too long: 
— the colon, to add ſome new, ſupernumerary rea- 
ſon, or conſequence, to what is already ſaid and 
the period, to cloſe the ſenſe and conſtruction, and 
releaſe the voice. 

PunRuation is a modern art. The ancients were 


entirely unacquainted with the uſe of our commas, 


colons, &c. and wrote not only without any diſtinclion 
of members and periods, but alſo without diſtinction 
of words: which cuſtom, Lipſius obſerves, continued 
till the hundred and fourth olympiad; during which 
time the ſenſe alone divided the diſcourſe. _ 
What within our own knowledge at this day puts 
this beyond diſpute, 'is the Alexandrian manuſcripts 
which is at preſent in the king's library at the Britiſh 
Muſzum. Whoever examines this, will find, that the 
whole is written continus dudtu, without diſtinction of 
words, or ſentences. How the ancients read their works 
written in this manner, is not eaſy to conceive. f 
After the practice of joining words together ceaſed, 
notes of diſtinction were placed at the end of uy 
word. In all the editions of the Fafti Capitolini thele 
points occur. The ſame are to be ſeen on the Colum- 
na Riſtrata. For want of theſe, we find ſuch = 
fuſion in the Chronicon Marmoreum, and the r 
between the Smyrnzans and Magneſians, _ 11 
both now at Oxford. Salmafius's edition of Pech 


flatiif 
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we find AETPITE and 2 p 8 ; 
Of theſe” marks of d ſtinction, the Walcote inſerip · 
tion found near Bath may ſerve for a ſpecimen. 
IVLIUSy VITALISy FABRI 
CESISy LEGv XXV VVV | 
STIPENDIORUMV &c. 


After every word here, except at the end of a line, we 


ſee this mark 7, There is an inſcription in Mount» 


faucon, which has a capital letter laid in an horizontal 
olition, by way of interſtitial mark, which makes 
one apt to think that this way of pointing was ſome- 
times according to the fancy of the graver. 
P. FERRARIVS HERMES 
CAECINIAE =- DIGNAE 
CONIVGI = KARRISSIMAE 
NVMERIAE +» &c. | 
Here we obſerve after the words a T laid horizontally, 
but not after each word, which proves this to be of a 
much later age than the former. | 
Having now conſidered that the preſent uſage of 
ſtops was unknown to the ancients, we procted to 
aſlpn the time in which this uſeful improvement of 
language began. NET | 
As it appears not to have taken place while manu- 
ſcripts and monumental inſcriptions were the only 
known methods to convey knowledge, we muſt con- 
clude that it was introduced with the art of printing. 
The 14th century, to which we are indebted for this 


myltery, did not, however, beſtow thoſe appendages 


we call /ops : whoever will be at the pains to examine 
the firſt printed books, will diſcover no ſtops of any 
kind; but arbitrary marks here and there, according 
to the humour of the printer. In the 15th century, 
we obſerve their firſt appearance. We find, from 
the books of this age, they were not all produced at 
the ſame time; thoſe we meet with there in uſe, be- 
ing only the comma, the parentheſis, the interroga- 
tion, and the full point. To prove this, we need but 
look into Bale's Acts of Engliſh Votaries, black-letter, 
printed 1550. Indeed, in the dedication of this book, 
which is to Edward VI. we diſcover a colon: but, as 
this is the only one of the kind throughout the work, 
t 1s plain this ſtop was not eſtabliſhed at this time, 
and ſo warily put in by the printer; or if it was, that 
it was not in common uſe. Thirty years after this 
time, in that ſenfible and judicious performance of 
dir Thomas Elyot, entitled The Governour, imprinted: 
Iz o, we ſee the colon as frequently introduced as 
any other ſtop; but the ſemi-colon and the admiration 
vere ſtill wanting, neither of theſe being viſible in 
this book. In Hackluyt's voyages, printed 1599, 
we ſee the firſt inſtance of a ſemi-eolon: and, as if the 
editors did not fully apprehend the propriety of its 
general admiſſion, it is, but ſparingly introduced, 
The admiration was the laſt ſtop that was invented; 
and ſeems to have been added to the reſt in a period 
ot ſo far diſtant from our own time. 
hus we ſee, that theſe notes of diſt inction came 
into uſe, as learning was gradually advanced and im- 
proved, one invention indeed ; but enlarged by ſeve- 
al additions. FLEE 
P UNC TUM saliexs, in anatomy, the firſt rudi. 
ments of the heart in the formation of the feetus, where 
i throbbing motion is perceived, This is ſaid to be 
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aft · falle rigille Herodis, the like confuſion occurs, where 


&- 
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wherein, after conception, we ſee a little ſpeck or 
eloud, in the middle whereof is a ſpot that appears to 
beat or leap a confiderable time before the fetus is 
formed for hatching. See the article Fogrus. 
PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound made by a 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument. | 
PuxNCTURE, in farriery. See there, \ xl. 3. 


of plants. 


Species. 1. The granatum, or common pomegra- 


nate, riſes with a tree ſtem branching numerouſly all the 
way from the bottom, growing 18 or 20 feet high; with 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow oppoſite leaves; and the branches 
terminated by moſt beautiful large red flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by large roundiſſ fruit, as big as an orange, 
having a hard rind filled with ſoft pulp and numerous 
ſeeds. There is a variety with double flowers, remark - 


ably beautiful; and one with ſtriped flowers. 2. The 


nana, or dwarf American pomegranate, riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem branching four or five feet high, with 
narrow ſhort leaves and ſmall red flowers, ſucceeded by 


ſmall fruit; begins flowering in June, and continues till 


October. 


Culture. Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by lay-- 


ers: the young branches are to be choſen for this pur- 
poſe, and autumn 1s the proper time for laying them. 
Thoſe of the common ſort may be trained either as 
half or full ſtandards or as dwarfs, But thoſe de- 
ſigned for walls muſt be managed, as directed for 
peaches, 


Uſes. The dried flowers of the double-flowered 


. Pomegranate are poſſeſſed of an aftringent quality; for 


which reaſon they are recommended in diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, &c. where aſtringent medicines are proper. 
The rind of the fruit is alfo a ſtrong aftringent, and as 
ſuch is occafionally made uſe of. 3 
PUNISHMENT, in law, the penalty which a 
perſon incurs on the commiſſion of a crime. See the 
article CRIME and Puniſhment. | 
PU P II., in the civil law, a boy or girl not yet ar- 
rived at the age of puberty; i. e. the boy under 14 
years, the girl under 12. 
Puri is alſo uſed in univerſities, &c. for a youth 
under the education or diſeipline of any perſon. 
Puri, in anatomy, a little aperture in the middle 
of the uvea and iris of the eye, thro' which the rays of 
light paſs to the eryſtalline, in order to be painted on 
the retina, and cauſe viſion. See Ax Ar. no 406, m. 
PURCELL (Henry), a jaſtly celebrated maſter of 
muſic, began early to diſtinguiſh himſelf. As his ge- 
nius was original, it wanted but little forming, and he 
roſe to the height of his profeſſion with more eaſe than 
others paſs through their rudiments. He was made 
organiſt to Weſtminſter abbey in the latter end of the 
reign of Charles II. In that of William, he ſet ſeve- 
ral ſongs for Dryden's 4mphytrion, and his King 
Arthur, which were received with juſt applauſe. His 
notes in his operas were admirably adapted to his 
words, and ſo echoed to the ſenſe, that the ſounds 
alone ſeemed capable of exciting thoſe paſſions which 
they never failed to do in conjunction. His mu- 
fic was very different from the Italian. It was en- 
tirely Eogliſh, and perfectly maſculine, His pe 
Pi 


PUNICA, the PomEGRANATE TREE; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs 


eaſily obſerved with a microſcope in a brood- egg, "__ 
Purcell. 
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Purchas pal works have been publiſhed under the title 
| 3 pheus Britannicus., He died in 1695, in the zyth 
EAN year of his age ; and was interred in Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, where a monument is erected to his memory. 

PURCHAS (Samuel), an Engliſh divine, famous 
; for compiling a valuable colleAion of voyages, was 
born in 1577, at Thackſted in Eſſex. After ſtudy- 
ing at Cambridge, he obtained the vicarage of Eaſt- 
wood in his native country ; but leaving that cure to 
his brother, he ſettled in London, in order to carry on 
the great work in which he was engaged. He pub. 
liſhed the firſt volume in folio in 1613, and the four 
laſt, 12 years after, under the title of Purchas his Pil. 
| grimage, or Relations of the world, and the Relipions 
; obſerved in all ages and places. Mean while he was 
5 | collated to the reQory of St Martin's, Ludgate, in 
London, and made chaplain to Dr Abbot, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. His Pilgrimage, and the learned 
Hackluyt's Voyages, led the way to all the other col- 
lections of that kind, and have been juſtly valued and 
eſteemed. But unhappily by his publiſhing, he invol- 
ved himſelf in debt: however, he did not die in priſon, 
as ſome haye aſſerted; but at his own houſe, about the 

year 1628. „ 

PURCHASE, in law, the buying or acquiring of 
lands, &c. with money, by deed or agreement, and 
not by deſcent or right of inheritance. 

PurCHAsSE, in the ſea-language, is the ſame as 
draw in; thus, when they ſay, the capſtan pur- 
chaſes a-pace, they only mean, it draws in the cable 
a · pace. | | 

PURE, ſomething free from any admixture of fo- 
reign or heterogeneous matters. | 

PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſſing er- 
mins, peans, or any of the furs, when they compoſe 
a bordure round a coat of arms: thus they ſay, he 
beareth gules a bordure, purflew, vairy; meaning, 
that the bordure is vairy. | 
_ PURGATTION, the art of purging, ſcouring, or 
purifying a thing, by ſeparating, or carrying off any 
impurities found therein. Thus, ; 

In pharmacy, purgation is the cleanſing of a me- 
dicine by retrenching its ſuperfluities. In chemiſtry, 
it is uſcd for the ſeveral preparations of metals and mi- 
nerals intended to clear them of their impurities, more 
uſually called purification and refining. See REFininG. 

In medicine, purgation 1s an excretory motion ari- 
ſing from a quick and orderly contraction of the fleſhy 

fibres of the ſtomach and.inteftines, whereby the chyle, 
corrupted humours, and excrements lodged therein, are 
*protruded ſurther and further, and at length quite ex- 
cluded the body by ſtool. See CATHARTICS. 

For the menſtraal purgation of women, ſee MExskEs. 

; PURGATION, in Jaw, ſignifies the clearing a per- 
n ſon's ſelf of a crime of which he is ſuſpected and ac- 
cuſed before a judge. This purgation is either cano- 
nical or vulgar. Canonical purgation is preſcribed by 
the canon-law, and the form thereof in the ſpiritual 
court is uiually thus: The perſon ſuſpeRed takes his 
oath that he is innocent of the crime charged againſt 
him; and at the ſame time brings ſome of his neigh- 
bours to make oath that they believe he ſwears truly, 
Vulgar purgation was anciently by fire or water, or 
elſe by combat, and was practiſed here till aboliſhed 
by our canons. See BATTEL in law, OrDeal, &. 
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fences which do not merit eternal damnation, 


purgatory is a ſubterraneous place, ſituated over the 


mony which conſiſts in cleanſing any thing from a ſup. 


them over the parts, in the ſame manner as if they were 


PURGATIVE or Puzxcino Medicines ; mea}. 


; A Pur 
caments which evacuate the impurities of the body # 1 


ſtool, called alſo cathartics. pull 
PURGATORY, a place in which the juſt, who de. 


part out of this life, are ſuppoſed toexpiate certain of. 


Bronghton has endeavoured to prove, that this no. 
tion has been held by Pagans, Jews, and Mahometaqs 
as well as by Chriſtians. : 

The doctrine of purgatory is a very lucrative article 
to the clergy of the Romiſh church, who are very li. 
berally paid for maſſes and prayers for the ſouls of the 
deceaſed. We are told by ſome of their doQors, that 


bell of the damned, where ſuch ſouls as have not yet 
made ſatisfaction to Divine juſtice for their ſins, are 
purged by fire, after a wonderful and incomprehen— 
ſible manner: and here they are purified from thoſe 
dregs which hinder them from entering into their eter. 
nal country, as the catechiſm of the council of Trent 
expreſſes it. 


PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, a cere- 


poſed pollution or defilement. | 

The Pagans, before they ſacrificed, uſually bathed 
or waſhed themſelves in water; and they were particu- 
larly careful to waſh their hands, becauſe with theſe 
they were to touch the victims conſecrated to the gods. 
It was alſo cuſtomary to waſh the veſſel with which 
they made their libations. The Mahometans uſe pu- 
rifications as previous to the duty of prayer; theſe al. 
ſo are of two kinds, either bathing, or only waſhing 
the face, bands, and feet. The firſt is required only 
in extraordinary caſes, as aſter having lain with a 
woman, touched a dead body, 8&c. But left ſo ne- 
ceſſary a preparation for their devotions ſhould be o- 
mitted, either where water cannot be had, or when it 
may be of prejudice to a perſon's health, they are al- 
lowed in ſuch caſes to make uſe of fine ſand, or duſt 
inſtead of it; and then they perform this duty by. 
clapping their open hands on the ſand, and paſſing 


dipped in water. Ph Es 
There were alſo many legal purifications among tie 
Hebrews. When a woman was brought to bed of a 
male child, ſhe was eſteemed impure for 40 days; and 
when of a female, for 60: at the end of which time ſhe 
carried a lamb to the door of the temple to be offer- 
ed for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or turtle 
for a ſin-offering; and by this ceremony ſhe was 
cleanſed or purified. . | 
PURIM, or TheFeasT of Lors, a ſolemn feſtival of 
the Jews, inſtituted in memory of the deliverance they 
received, by means of Mordecai and Efther, from Ha- 
man's wicked attempt to deſtroy them. det 
PURITAN, a name formerly given in Gerion to 
the diſſenters from the church of England, on account 
of their profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, in 
oppoſition to all traditions and human conſtitutions. 
PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces of timber 
that lie acroſs the rafters on the infide, to keep them 
from ſinking in the middle of their length. 
By the act of parliament for rebuilding of London, 
it is provided, that all purlins from 15 feet 6 ee 
to 18 feet 6 inches long, be in their ſquare 9 1 


p U 8 


* 1 8 inches; and all in length from 18 feet 6 


inches, to 21 feet 6 inches, be in their ſquare 12 
inches and 9 inches. 
PURLIUE, fignifes all that ground: gear aoy 


tk which being made foreſt by king Henry II. 


Richard I. and king John, was afterwards by pe- 
tambulations and grants of Henry III. ſevered again 
from the ſame, and made purlieu; that is to ſay, 
ure and ſree from the laws of the foreſt.— The 
Und 18 derived from the French pur cc pure,” and 
lieu “ place.“ 13 . 5 

PURITY, the freedom of any thing from foreign 
admixture. | 

PuriTyY of Style. See ORATORY, n* 41. | 

PURPLE, a colour compoſed of a mixture of red 


and blue. See CoLouk-Makzing, ne 28. and 3 


„ : 
 PURPURA, in natural hiſtory. See Murex. 
PURPURE, in heraldry. The colour ſo call- 
ed, which ſignifies purple, is in engraving repreſented 
by diagonal lines from the left to the right. See HE- 
RALDRY, p. 3584, and Plate CXLIV. fig. ii. n* 6. 
It may ſerve to denote an adminiſtrator of juſtice, a 
lawgiver, or a governor equal to a ſovereign; and, ac- 
cording to G. Leigh, if it is compounded with 


Or, (Riches. 
Arg.| = Quietneſs. 
Gul. | Z | Politics. 
Az. . J Fidelity. 
Ver. | F |Cruelty. 
Sab. | | Sadneſs, 


PURSER, an officer aboard a man .of war, who 
receives her victuals from the viQualler, ſees that it 
be well towed, and keeps an account of what he every 
day delivers to the ſteward. He alſo keeps a liſt of 
the ſhip's company, and ſets down exactly the day of 
each man's admiſſion, in order to regulate the quan- 
tity of proviſions to be delivered out, and that the 
paymaſter or treaſurer of the navy may iſfue out the 
en and pay off the men, according to his 
ok, | | : 

PURSLAIN, in botany. See PoxTULACA. 

PURVIEW, .a term uſed by ſome lawyers for the 
body of an act of parliament, or that part which be- 
gins with © Be it enaded, &c.”” as contradiftinguiſhed 
trom the preamble. EN | 5 

PURULENT, in medicine, ſomething mixed with, 
or partaking of, pus or matter. | 

PUS, in medicine, a white or yellowiſh matter, de 
"ned by nature for the healing and cementing of 
wounds and ſores. 

The origin and formation of pus is as much un- 
nown as that of any other animal fluid. In an in- 
gural difſcrtation publiſhed at Edinburgh by Dr 
Hendy, the author ſuppoſes pus to be a ſecreted 
uid. It has been thought by many, that pus is ei- 
"mer a ſediment from ſerum when beginning to putri- 
. or that it is the ſame fluid inſpiſſated by the heat 
ot the body. But both theſe opinions are refuted by 
wa <xperiments of our author, which ſhow, that pus 
2 les inclined to putrefaction than ſerum, and 
* butrefaction of both is haſtened by an addition of 


8 the red part of the blood. Some other expe- 


be art were made in order to try whether pus could 
el 4 Produced. A thin picee of lamb's feſb, 
2 
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applied to an ulcer diſcharging laudable pus, and cover- Puſtulo 
ed over with lead, did not aſſume the appearance of 
pus, but became fetid, and was much lefſened. Se- 
rum, in its inflammatory and in its ordinary ſtate, and 
lymph in different ſtates, were applied to the ſame ul- 
cer, which {till diſcharged good pus: but none of 
theſe were converted into pus; on the contrary, they 
became very putrid. > 
In oppofition to theſe arguments of our author, 
however, it may be alleged, th 
fluid, the veſſels by which it was ſecreted would cer- 
tainly be viſible : but no ſuch thing has eyer been ob- 
ſerved; on the contrary, it is certain that pus cannot 
be formed unleſs the air is excluded from the wound. 
Theſe diſputes, however, are of no great conſequence: 
but in ſome caſes it becomes a matter of real import- 
ance to diſtinguiſh pus from mucus ; as thus we may 
be enabled to know whether a cough is conſumptive, 
A premium was propoſed for 
this ſome years ago at Edinburgh, and was gained by 
Mr Charles Darwin, who ſhowed by a number of ex- 
periments, that pus may be diftinguiſhed from mucus 
by means of the vitriolic acid and cauſtic fixed alkali. 
See the article Mucus. 
PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption on the 
ſkin full of pus; ſuch as the eruptions of the ſmall-pox. 


or merely catarrhous. 


F UT 


at if pus was a ſecreted 


PUTAMINEZ, (from putamen, © a ſhell,””) the 


name of the 25th order of Linnæus's fragments of a 
natural method; conſiſting of a few genera of plants 
allied in habit, whoſe fleſhy ſeed · veſſels or fruit is fre- 
quently covered with a hard woody ſhell. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 1309, 

PUTEOLI, (Livy, Strabo :) a town of Campa- 
nia; ſo called either from its wells, there being many 
hot and cold ſprings thereabouts ; or from its ſtench, 
putor, cauſed by ſulphureous exhalations, (Varro, 
Strabo) : Anciently called Dicearchia, from its equal 
and juſt government.—The port of Cumæ, a place of 
great trade, probably built by the Cumeans ; ſituated 
on the braw of a hill. (id.) A Roman colony, (Li- 
vy); ſurnamed Auguſta, under Nero, (Frontinus). 
Pufeolani, the people, (Cicero). Now Pozguolo, nine 


miles to the weſt of Naples. E. Long. 14. 40. N. Lat. 
41. 15. | 


PUTORIUS, in zoology. See MusrzL 4. 


PUTREFACTION, one of the natural proceſ- 
ſes, directly oppoſite to the life of animals and ve- 
getables, by which organized bodies are diſſolved, 


and reduced to what may be called their original ele- 
ments. | | 


Putrefaction differs from chemical ſolution; becauſe, 


in the latter, the diſſolved bodies are kept in their ſtate 
of ſolution by being combined with a certain agent 
from which they cannot eaſily be ſeparated ; but in pu- 
trefaction, the agent which diſſolves the body ap- 
pears not to combine with it in any manner of way, but 
merely to ſeparate the parts from each other. — It dif- 
fers alſo from the reſolution of bodies by diſtillation 
with violent fire; becauſe, in diſtillation new and per- 
manent compounds are formed, but by putre faction 
every thing ſeems to be reſolved into ſubſtances much 
more ſimple and indeſtructible than thoſe which are the 
reſult of any chemical procels. 

The bodies molt liable to putrefaction are thoſe of 
animals and vegetables, eſpecially when full of juices, 
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Putrefac- 
tion. 
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Putrefac- Stones, though by the action of the weather they will 


tion. 
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any degree of it or not produced by the proceſs. 


moulder into duſt, yet ſeem not to be ſubject to any 
thing like a real putrefaction, as they are not reſolved 
into any other ſubſtance than ſand, or ſmall duſt, which 
ſtill preſerves its lapideous nature. In like manner, 
vegetables of any kind, when deprived of their juices 
by drying, may be preſerved for many ages without 
being ſubjected to any thing like a putrefactive pro- 
ceſs. The ſame holds good with reſpect to animals, 
the parts of which, by ſimple drying, may be pre- 
ſerved in a ſound ſtate for a much longer time than they 
could be without the previous exhalation of their juices. 
Putrefaction is generally allowed to be a kind of 
fermentation, or rather to be the laſt ſtage of that pro- 
ceſs; which, beginning with the vinous fermentation, 
goes on through the acetous, to the ſtage of putridity, 
where it ſtops, It is argued, however, and ſeemingly 
not without a great deal of reaſon, that if putrefaction 
is a fermentation, it muſt neceſſarily be a kind diſtinct 
from either the vinous or acetous; fince we frequently 


obſerve that it takes place where neither the vinous 


nor the acetous ſtages have gone before ; of conſequence 
it muſt be, in ſome caſes at leaſt, entirely independent 
of and unconnected with them. In ſeveral other re- 
ſpects it differs ſo much from theſe proceſſes, that it 


ſeems in ſome degree doubtful whether it can with 


propriety be called a fermentation or not. Both the 
vinous and acetous fermentations are attended with a 
conſiderable degree of heat: but in the putrefaction of 
animal matters eſpecially, the heat is for the moſt part 
ſo ſmall, that we cannot be certain whether there is 
In 
caſes, indeed, where the quantity of corrupting animal 
matter 18 very great, ſome heat may be perceived; and 
accordingly Dr Moaro tells us, that he was ſenſible of 
heat on thruſting his hand into the fleſh of a dead and 
corrupting whale. But the moſt remarkable difference 
between the putrefactive fermentation and that of the 
vinous and acetous kinds is, that the end of both theſe 
proceffes is to produce a new and permanent compound; 


but that of the putrefactive proceſs-is not to produce 


any new form, but to deſtroy, and reſolve one which 
already exiſts into the original principles. from which 
all things ſeem to proceed. Thus, the vinous fermen- 
tation produces ardent ſpirits; the acetous, vinegar : 
but putrefaction produces nothing but earth, and ſome 


effluvia, which, tho* moſt diſagreeable and even poiſonous | 


to the human body, yet, being imbibed by the earth and 
vegetable creation, give life to a new race ef beings. It 
is commonly ſuppoſed, indeed, that volatile alkali is a pro- 
duction of the putrefactive proceſs: but this ſeems liable 
to diſpute.. The vapour of pure volatile alkali is not hurt- 
ful to the human frame, but that of putrefying ſubſtances 
is exceedingly ſo; and, excepting in the caſe of urine, the 
generation of volatile alkali in putrid ſuſtances is very 
equivocal. This ſubſtance, which produces more al- 
kali than any other, is much leſs offenſive by its putrid 
fetor than others; and all animal ſubſtances produce a 
volatile alkali on being expoſed to the action of fre, of 
quicklime, or of alkaline ſalts. In theſe caſes the vola- 
tile alkali is not ſuppoſed to be produced by the quick- 
lime or fixed ſalt, but only to be extricated from a kind 
of ammoniacal ſalt pre-exiſting in the animal matters; 
the probability is the ſame in the other caſe, viz. that 
volatile alkali is not produced, but only extricated from 
theſe ſubſtances by putreſaction. 
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there is an extrication of fixed air. 


EF IT 
The only thing in which the putrefaQive ferment. 
tion agrees with the other kinds is, that in all the three 
ö In the putrefae. 
tive proceſs, it has been thought that this eſcape of if 
fixed air deprives the body of its coheſion ; and D. 
Macbride has wrote a treatiſe in which he endeavour, 
to prove, that fixed air is the very power of coheſion 
itſelf, and that all bodies when deprived of their fixe 
air entirely loſe their coheſion. According to this 
the cauſe of putrefaction is the eſcape of fixed air: but 
it is impoſſible to give a reaſon why fixed air, after ha. 
ving ſo long remained in a body, and preſerved its co. 
befion, ſhould of a ſudden begin to fly off without he. 
ing acted upon by ſomething elſe. To a ſimilar ob. 
jection the hypotheſis of thoſe is liable, who ſuppoſe 
putrefaction to be 9ccationed by the eſcape of phlogi. 
ſton; for phlogiſton will not fly off without ſomethin» 
to carry it off, any more than fixed air. Animal 
have been thought to be the cauſe of putrefaction: by: 
if animal ſubſtance are covered fo as to exclude the ac. 
ceſs of flies or other inſects, no ſuch animalcules are to 
be diſcovered tho? putrefaction has taken place; and 
indeed it requires little proof to convince us, that ani. 
mals are produced in corrupted bodies only becauſe ſuch 
ſubſtances prove a proper nidus for the eggs of the pa- 
rent inſects, $4 £1, + 25 | 
To underſtand the true cauſe of putrefaRion, we 
mult take notice- of the circumſtances in which the 
proceſs goes on moſt rapidly. Theſe are, heat, alittle 
moiſture, and confined air. Extreme cold prevents pu- 
trefaction, as well as perfect dryneſs ; and a free cit. 
culation of air carries off the putrid effluvia, a ftagna- 
tion of which ſeems to be neceſlary for carrying on the 
proceſs. It ſeems alſo to hold pretty generally, that 
putrefying bodies ſwell and become ſpecifically lighter; 
for which reaſon the carcaſes of dead animals, after 
baving ſunk in water, rife to the top and float. This 
laſt phenomenon, as has been obſerved under the article 
Brood, n* 29. ſhows that theſe bodies have received 
a certain quantity of an elaſtic principle from the air, 
which thus ſwells them up to a ſuch a fize. It may be 
ſaid indeed, that this increaſe of ſize in putrefying bo- 
dies is owing only to the extrication of air withu 
themſelves: but this amounts to the ſame thing; fortie | 
air which exiſts internally in the body of any anima, 
is entirely diveſted of elaſticity while it remains there, 
and only ſhows itz elaſtic properties upon being extn- 
cated. The elaſtic principle which combines with tie 
air fixed in the animal ſubitance, therefore, mult come 
from the external atmoſphere; and conſequently the 
agent in putrefaction muſt be the elaftic principle 
the atmoſphere itſelf, probably the ſame with elemen- 
tary fire. 5 
But, granting this to be true, it is difficult to _ 
why putrefaction ſhould not take place in a living bo 
as well as in a dead one; ſeeing the one is 45 _ 
expoſed to the action of the air a2 the other. = 
difficulty, however, is not peculiar to the pond! ſ 
potheſis; but will equally occur whatever we n 1 
poſe the cauſe of putre faction to be. The gr 
ſeems to be a little cleared up by Dr Prieſtley, * 
ſhows, that, by means of reſpiration, the body es 
from many noxious effluvia which would _— 
deſtroy it, and by the retention of which, het — 
a living body would putrefy as ſoon as 2 ber be 
The way in which reſpiration prevents the putrele * 
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or the body, is evidently the ſame with that in which 
the wind prevent3 fiſh or fleſh hung up in it from be- 
coming putrid. The conſtant inſpiration of the air is 
like a ſtream of that element continually blown upon 
the body, and that not only upon its ſurface, but into 
it, by which means putrefaction is prevented in thoſe 
arts that are molt liable to become putrid. On the 
other hand, the elaſtic principle received from the air 
1 by the blood ©, by invigorating the powers. of life, 
'quickening the circulation, and inereaſing perſpiration, 
enables the body to expell noxious particles from other 
parts of the body which cannot conveniently be expel- 
Icd by the lungs. | | 

This leads us to conſider the reaſon why a free ex- 
poſure to the air prevents the coming on of putrefac- 
tion, or why the confining of the putrid effluvia ſhould 
be ſo neceſſary to this proceſs. Here it will be pro- 
per to recolle&t, that putrefaction is a {imple reſolution 
of the body into earth, air, &c. of which it ſeems ori- 
ginally to have been compoſed. This reſolution is evi- 
dently performed by an expanſive power ſeemingly ſi- 
tuated in every particle of the body. In conſequence of 
this principle, the body firſt ſwells, then burſts, flies off 
in vapour, and its particles fall aſunder from each other. 
The action of the putrefactive proceſs, then, is analo- 
gous to that of fire, ſince theſe are the very properties 
of fire, and the very effects which follow the action of 
fire upon any combuſtible body. It is therefore ex- 
ceedingly probable, that the agent in the air which we 
have all along conſidered as the cauſe of putrefaction 
is no other than fire itſelf ; that is, the.ethereal fluid 
expanding itſelf every where, as from a centre to a cir- 


reface 


leſs. in putrefaction than in actual ignition; and there- 
fore the effects alſo take place in a much ſmaller de- 
gree, and require a much longer time: nevertheleſs, 
the ſame circumſtances that are neceſſary for keeping 
vp the action of fire, are alſo neceſſary for keeping up 
the putrefative proceſs. One of theſe is a free acceſs 
of air, yet without too violent a blaſt; for as fire can- 
not burn without air, neither can it endure too much 
of it: thus a candle goes out, if put under a receiver, 
end the air exhauſted; and it will do the ſame, if we 
blow violently upon it. In like manner, putrefaction 
requires a certain quantity of air, much leſs indeed than 
fire: and as it requires leſs to ſupport it, ſo it can alſo 
endure much leſs air than fire; for a ſtream of air 


patrekation, The cauſe of this in both is the ſame. 
Fire cannot burn becauſe the vapour 18 carried off too 
Ss and thus the latent heat, which ought to ſupport 
ng, de flame f, is entirely diſſipated. In like manner pu- 
trefaQion is as certainly attended with an emiſſion of 
7 Pilopiſtic va pours as fire is with an emiſſion of flame, 
71, Lneſe vapours contain a great quantity of latent heat , 
wor of the expanſive principle already mentioned; and 
| Utheſe are carried off with greater rapidity than the 
eat of the atmoſphere can produce them, the conſe— 
quence mult be, that an oppoſite principle to that which 
3 putrefaction, namely, a principle of cold, or 
. RR, inſtead of expanſion, muſt take place, and 
er cannot putrefy, That this mult be the caſe 
= Fa vans from the property which all evaporations 
7 producing cold *; and it is well known that a 

* Current of air promotes evaporation to a great de- 

| I 


cumſerence. The force of the fluid, indeed, is much 


which would not put out a fire, will effectually prevent 
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gree. Hence alſo the reaſon is evident why bodies Pulrefae- 

are preſerved uncorrupted by cold; for thus the action . 


3 


of the expanſive principle is totally overcome and ſuſ- 
pended, ſo that none of its effects can be perceived. 
Thus we may ſee, that one reaſon why an animal 
body does not putrefy while alive, is its ventilation, as 
we may call it, by reſpiration; and another is, the 
continual acceſſion of new particles, leſs diſpoſed to pu- 
trefy than itſelf, by the food and drink which is con- 
ſtantly taken in. But if either of theſe ways of pre- 
venting the commencement of this proceſs are omitted, 
then putrefaction will take place as well in a living as 
in a dead body. Of the truth of this laſt fac we have 
innumerable inſtances. When air is infected with the 
putrid effluvia of marſhes, and thus the natural effluvia 
are not carried off from the human body, but, on the 
contrary, ſome enter into it which are not natural to it, 
the moſt putrid diſeaſes are produced. The ſame thing 
happens from the putrid effluvia of dead bodies. Of 
this we have a remarkable inſtance in the fever which 
took place in Germany in the war of 1755: one rea- 
ſon of which is ſaid to have been an infection of the 
air by the vaſt numbers of people killed in battle, to 
which was added a calm in the atmoſphere for a long 
time; the putrid effluvia being by this prevented from 


flying off“. When Mr Holwell with 145 others were * Sce Me- 


impriſoned in the black-hole at Calcutta, after paſſing 
a night in that diſmal habitation, he found himſelf in 
a high putrid. fever. When ſailors in long voyages 
are obliged to feed upon putrid aliments; when, 
thro? ſtormy weather, they are much expoſed to wet; 
in the one caſe the putreſcent effluvia being kept 
from flying off, and in the other a greater quantity 


no 251. 


being thrown into the body than what it naturally 


contains, the ſcurvy, malignant fevers, &c. make their 
appearance. Neither can theſe diſeaſes be removed 
without removing every one of the cauſes juſt now 
mentioned: for as putrid diſeaſes will be the conſe- 
quence of confined air, naſtineſs, &c. though the pro- 
vitions be ever ſo good; ſo on the other hand, if the 
proviſions be bad, the beſt air, and moſt exact clean- 
lineſs, nay, the beſt medicines 1n the world, will be of 
no ſervice; as hath been often obſerved in the ſcurvy. 
From this account of the nature, cauſe, and method 
of preventing putrefaction by means of a current of 
air, we may eaſily ſee the reaſon why it does not take 
place in ſome other caſes alſo. Bodies will not pu- 
trefy in vacuo, becauſe there the atmoſphere has not 
acceſs to impart its elaſtic principle; and though in 
the vacuum itſelf the principle we ſpeak of does un- 
doubtedly exift, yet its action there is by far too weak 
to decompoſe the ſtructure of an animal body, In ex- 
treme cold, the reaſon why putrefaction does not take 
place has been already ſhown. If the heat 1s extreme- 
ly great, the proceſs of ignition or burning takes place 
inftead of putrefation. If the body is very dry, pu- 
trefaction cannot take place, becauſe the texture is too 
firm to be decompoſed by the weak action of the ela- 
ſtie principle. PutrefaQtion may alſo be prevented by 
the addition of certain ſubſtances; but they are all of 
them ſuch as either harden the texture of the body, 
and thus render it proof againſt the action of the ela- 
{tic fluid, or, by diſſolving its texture entirely, bring 
it into a ſtate ſimilar to what it would be brought 
by the utmoſt power of putrefaction, fo that the pro- 
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Patrefac- ceſs cannot then take place. Thus, various kinds of 
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tion. 


ſalts and acids harden the texture of animal ſubſtances, 
and thus Are ſucceſsfully uſed as antiſeptics. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of ardent ſpirits; while oils and gums 
of various kinds prove antiſeptic by a total excluſion 
of air, which is neceſſary in ſome degree for carrying 
on the proceſs of putrefaction. Many vegetables, by 
the aſtringent qualities they poſſeſs, harden the texture 
of animal ſubſtances, and thus prove powerfully anti- 
ſeptic ; while on the other hand, fixed alkaline ſalts, 
quicklime, and cauftic volatile alkali, though they pre- 
vent putrefaction, yet they do it by diſſolving the ſub- 
ſtances in ſuch a manner that putrefaction could do no 
more though it had exerted its utmoſt force. There is 
only one other antiſeptic ſubſtance whoſe effeQs deſerve 
to be conſidered, and that is ſugar. This, tho? neither 


acid nor alkaline, is yet one of the moſt effectual means 


of preventing putrefaction: and this ſeems to be owing 
to its great tendency to run into the vinous fermenta- 
tion, which is totally inconfiſtent with that of putre- 
faction; and this tendency is ſo great, that it can ſcarce 
be counteracted by the tendency of animal ſubſtances 
to putrefy in any circumſtances whatever. 

Some kinds of air are remarkably antiſeptic, though 
this ſubject has not been ſo fully inquired into as could 
be wiſned. The moſt powerful of them in this reſpect 
is the nitrous air; next to it, is fixed air: but the 
powers of dephlogiſticated and inflammable air are not 
fo well known. It is probable that the antiſeptic pro- 
perties of fixed and nitrous air are owing to their qua- 
lity of extinguiſhing fire, or at leaſt that the principle 
is the ſame; but, till the nature of theſe two kinds of 
air are better known, little can be ſaid with certainty 
on the ſubject. 5 

Sir John Pringle has made experiments to determine 
the powers of certain ſubſtances to promote or to pre- 
vent putrefaction. From theſe experiments he has 
formed the following Table, ſhewing the relative anti- 
feptic powers of the ſaline ſubſtances mentioned. Ha- 
ving found that two drams of beef put in a phial with 
two ounces of water, and placed in a heat equal to 90? 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer, became putrid in 14 
hours, and that 60 grains of ſea-ſalt preſerved a ſimi- 
lar mixture of beef and water more than 30 Hours, he 
made the antiſeptic power of the ſea- ſalt a ſtandard, to 
which he compared the powers of the other ſalts. 'The 


algebraic charaRer + ſignifies, that the ſubſtance to 


which it is annexed had a greater antiſeptic power 
than is expreſſed by the numbers. 


Sea- ſalt, or the ſtandard - - I 
Sal-gem - 7 . I + 
Vitriolated tartar - - . 2 
Spiritus Mindereri 5 - 2 
Soluble tartar - = . 2 
Zal diureticus - 3 ˙ wh 
Crude ſal ammoniac - 8 
Saline mixture 3 - 5 3 
Nitre — - 4 + 
Salt of hartſhorn - | . 4 + 
Salt of wormwood - D 4 + 
Borax - - 3 12 
Salt of amber — — - 20 
Alum - - - 30 


N. B. The quantities of ſpiritus Mindereri and of 
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ſhowed little antiſeptic power. 


ground. ivy, green tea, red roſes, common wormwood, 


grains from becoming mucilaginous and ſour. 


OC WF 
the ſaline mixture were ſuch, that each of them eo 
tained as much alkaline ſalt as the other neutral alu. * 

Myrrh, aloes, aſafetida, and terra Japonica 0 
found to have an antiſeptic power zo times 3 
than the ſtandard. Gum ammoniacum and ſagapenun 


Of all refinous ſubſtances, camphor was found tore 
= eee moſt powerfully. Sir John Pringle 
elteves that its antiſeptic power is 30 

that of ſea-ſalt. e e 
Chamomile flowers, Virginian ſnake-root, Pepper 

ginger, ſaffron, contrayerva root, and galls, were found 

to be 12 times more antiſeptic than ſea. ſalt. 
Infuſions of large quantities of mint, angelica, 


muſtard, and horſe-radiſh, and alſo decoctions of Poppy- 
heads, were more antiſeptic than ſea-ſalt. 
Decoctions of wheat, barley, and other farinaceoys 
ins, checked the putrefaction by becoming four, 
Chalk, and other abſorbent powders, accelerated the 
CO and reſolved meat into a perfect mucus, 
he ſame powders prevented an infuſion of farinaceons 


One dram of ſea- ſalt was found to preſerve two 
drams of freſh beef in two ounces of water, above 30 
hours, uncorrupted, in a heat equal to that of the human 
body, or above 20 hours longer than meat is preſerved 
in water without ſalt: but half a dram of ſalt did not 
preſerve it more than two hours longer than pure wa- 
ter. Twenty-five grains of ſalt had little or no anti- 
ſeptic quality. Twenty-grains, 15 grains, but eſpe- 
cially 10 grains only of ſea- ſalt were found to accele- 
rate and heighten the putrefaction of two drams of 
flcſh. Theſe ſmall quantities of ſea- ſalt did alſo ſoften 
the fleſh more than pure water. | 

The fame learned and ingenious phyſician made ex- 
periments to diſcover the effects of mixing vegetable 
with animal matters. | 28 | 

Two drams of raw beef, as much. bread, and an 
ounce of water, being beat to the confiſtence of pap, 
and expoſed to go? of heat according to Fahrenheit“ 
thermometer, began to ferment in a few hours, and 
continued in fermentation during two days. When 
it began to ferment and ſwell, the putrefaction had be. 
gun; and in a few hours afterwards, the ſmell was of- 
fenſive. Next day the putrid ſmell'ceaſed, and an acid | 
taſte and ſmell ſucceeded. Freſh alimentary vegetables, 
as ſpinach, aſparagus, ſcurvy-graſs, produced fimilar 
effects as bread on fleſh, but in a weaker degree. From 
ſeveral other experiments he, found, that animal ſub- 
ſtances excite the fermentation of vegetable ſubſtances 
and that the latter ſubſtances correct the putreſcency | 
of the former. | 

By adding ſaliva to a ſimilar mixture of fleſh, bread, 
and watery the fermentation was retarded, moderated, 
but rendered of twice the uſual duration, and the acid 
produced at laſt was weaker than when no ſaliva vi 
uſed. | 1 
By adding an oily ſubſtance to the common mitube 
of fleſh, bread, and water, a ſtronger fermentation w“ 
produced, which could not be moderated by the due, 
tity of ſaliva uſed in the former experiment, till ſome 
fixed alkaline ſalt was added, which ſalt was e 
without ſaliva, to Rop ſuddenly very high fermen® 


of 


„ ing ſalts, 


J. Jiureticus, b 
pia. ; i -falt were. 
pla ſeptic, as ſmall quantities of ſea 


F 


ſalt of hartſhorn, ſalt of wormwood, were 


was found to reſiſt putrefaction at firſt, as 
n do, and alſo to check che putrefaction after 
+ had begun by its own fermentative quality, like bread 
= other fermentative vegetables, TL 
Lime-water made ſome ſmall reſiſtance to putrefac- 


port-wine, ſmall-beer, infuſions of bitter vegetables, 
of bark, and the juice of antiſcorbutic plants, retarded 
the fermentation of mixtures of fleſh and bread. But 
an unſtrained decoftion of bark conſiderably increaſed 
entation. | | 
5 accelerated and increaſed the fermenta- 
tion of a mixture of fleſh and bread. | | 
| Lime-water neither retarded nor haſtened the fer- 
mentation of ſuch a mixture: but when the fermenta- 
tion ceaſed, the liquor was neither putrid nor acid, but 
agreeably. | | 
Sorel in a mortar was found to ferment 
ſooner than that which had not been bruiſed. 


The tough inflammatory cruſt of blood was found 


to be moſt putreſcent; next to which the craſſamentum, 
or red coagulated maſs ; and laſtly the ſerum. 
Dr Macbride's experiments confirm many of thoſe 


above related, eſpecially thoſe which ſhow that the fer- 


mentation of vegetable ſubſtances is increaſed by a mix- 
ture of animal or putreſcent matter; that the putre- 
ſcency of the latter is corrected by the fermentative 
quality of the former; and that the putrefaction and 
fermentation of mixtures of animal and vegetable ſub- 
ftances were accelerated by additions of abſorbent carths 
and of Peruvian bark. He alſo found, that although 
unburnt calcareous earths were ſeptic, quicklime and 
lime-water prevented putrefaction, but that they de- 
ſtroyed or diſſolved the texture of fleſh. 

The experiments of the author of the Eſſai pour ſer- 
vir d P Hiſtoire dz la Putrefattion, ſhow that metallic 


falts, reſinous powders, extracts of bark, and opium, 


are very powerfully antiſeptic, and that ſalts with earthy 
baſes are Jeſs antiſeptic than any other ſalts. 

PUTTY, in its popular ſenſe, is a kind of paſte 
compounded of whiting and lint - ſeed oil, beaten toge- 
ther to the conſiſtence of a thick dough. 

It is uſed by glaſiers for the faſtening in the ſquares 
of glaſs in ſaſh-windows, and by painters for ſtopping 
up the crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcots, &c. 

PuTTY ſometimes alſo denotes the powder of calci- 
ned tin, uſed in poliſhing and giving the laſt gloſs to 


works of iron and ſteel. 


PYANEPSIA, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival 


celebrated on the ſeventh day of the month Pyanepſion; 
which, according to the generality of critics, was the 
ame with our September. | 


Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt to The- 


ſeus, who, after the funeral of his father, on this day 


paid his vows to Apollo, becauſe the youths who re- 
wrned with him ſafe from Crete then made their entry 
no the city. On this occaſion, theſe young men put- 
g all that was left of their proviſions into one kettle, 
cated together on it, and made great rejoicing. 
| The was derived the euſtom of boiling pulſe on this 
wal. The Athenians likewiſe carried about àn olive 
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gig not find that ſmall quantities of the follow- 
1 fa ammoniac, nitre, vitriolated tartar, fal 


1 
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branch, bound about with wool, and crowned with all Pycnoſty le 


ſorts of firſt- fruits, to ſignify that ſcarcity and barrenneſs 
were ceaſed, ſinging in proceſſion a ſong. And when 
the ſolemnity was over, it was uſual to erect the olive- 


branch before their doors, as a preſervative againſt 
{ſcarcity and want. 


_ PYCNOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is a 
building where the columns ftand very cloſe to each 
other; only one diameter and a half of the column be- 
ing allowed for the intercolumniations. 

According to Mr Evelyn, the pyenoſtyle chiefly be- 
longed to the compoſite order, and was uſed in the moſt 
magnificent buildings; as at preſent in the periſtyle at 
St Peter's at Rome, which conſiſts of near 300 co- 
lumns; and in ſuch as yet remain of the ancients, among 
the ruins of Palmyra. 

PYGARGUS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Falco. 

PYGMALION, in fabulous hiſtory, a king of Cy- 
prus, who, being diſguſted at the diſſolute lives of the 
women of his iſland, reſolved to live in perpetval celi- 
bacy; but making a ſtatue of ivory, he fell ſo paſ- 
ſionately in love with it, that the high feſtival of Ve- 
nus being come, he fell down before the altar of that 
goddeſs, and beſought her to give him a wife like the 
ſtatue he loved. At his retura home, he embraced, as 
uſual, his ivory form, when he perceived that it became 
ſenſible by degrees, and was at laſt a living maid, who 
found herſelf in her lover's arms the moment ſhe ſaw 
the light. Venus bleſſed their union; and, at the end 
of nine months, ſhe was delivered of a boy, who was 
named Paphos. „ 

PYGMY, a perſon not exceeding a cubit in height. 
This appellation was given by the ancients to a fabulous 


Pyramid, 


— ——_——— 


nation inhabiting Thrace; who brought forth young 


famous for the bloody war they waged with the cranes. 
As to this ſtory, and for the natural hiſtory of the true 


pygmy, fee Sita. 


PYLORUS, in anatomy, the vnder orifice of the 
ſtomach. See AnATomr, n* 352, b. 

PY LUS, (anc. geog.), a town of Elis; its ruins te 
be ſeen on the road from Olympia to Elis, (Pauſanias) ; 


ſituate between the mouths of the Peneus and Sellees, 


near mount Scollis, (Strabo.) Built by Pylas of Me- 
gara, and deſtroyed by Hercules, (Pauſanias. )—An- 
other Pylus in Triphylia, (Strabo); by which the Al- 


pheus runs, (Pauſanias); on the confines of Arcadia, 


and not in Arcadia itſelf, (id.) A third in Meſſenia, 
(Strabo, Ptolemy); ſituate at the foot of mount Æga- 
leus, on the ſea-coaſt, over-againſt the iſland Sphagea 
or SphaQteria: built by Pylas, and ſettled by a colony 


at five years of age, and were old at eight: theſe were 


of Leleges from Megara; but thence expelled by Ne- 


leus and the Pelaſgi, and therefore called Nelea, (Ho- 


mer). A ſandy territory. The royal reſidence of Ne- 
leus, and of Neſtor his ſon: the more ancient and more 
excellent Pylus; whence the proverb, Pylus ante Py- 
lum, (Ariſtophanes, Plutarch), uſed when we want 
to repreſs the arrogance and pride of any one: ſaid to 
be afterwards called Coryphaſium. It made a figure in 
the Peloponneſian war ; for being rebuilt by the Athe- 
nians, it proved of great benefit to them for the ſpace 
of 15 years, and of much annoyance to the Lacedemo- 
nians, (Thucydides.) All the three Py/; were ſubje& 


to Neſtor, (Strabo.) | 


PYRAMID, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a 


trian · 


f 
} 
| 
| 
; 


a 8 * 


Pyramid, triangular, ſquare, or polygonal baſis, and terminating 
Pyrenean. in a point at the top; or, according to Euchd, it is a 


ſolid figure, conſiſting of ſeveral triangles, whoſe baſes 
are all in the ſame plane and have one common vertex, 
Pyramids are ſometimes uſed to preſerve the memory 
of ſingular events; and ſometimes to tranſmit to po- 
flerity the glory and magnificence of princes. But as 
they are eſteemed a ſymbol] of immortality, they are 
moſt commonly uſed as funeral monuments. Such is 
that of Ceſtius at Rome; and thoſe other celebrated 
ones of Egypt, as famous for the enormity of their ſize 
as their antiquity. Theſe are ſituated on the weſt fide 
of the Nile, almoſt oppoſite to Grand Cairo: the baſe 
of the largeſt covers more then 10 acres of ground; 
and is, according to ſome, near 700 feet high, though 
other make it 600, and ſome but little more than 500. 
The pyramid is ſaid to have been, among the Epyp- 
tians, a ſymbol of human life; the beginning of which 
is repreſented by the baſe, and the end by the apex; 
on which account it was, that they uſed to erect them 
over ſepulchres. See EGV, no 10. 
PYRAMIDALES, in anatomy, one of the muſ- 
cles of the abdomen. See Ax ATOM, Table of the 
Aluſcles. | | 
PYRENEAN movNTains, are ſome of the moſt 


1 


4 Ko art of fire, or a ſcience which teaches the ma- 
L nagement and application of fire in ſeveral ope- 
rations. See Fire, Furnace, CHEMISs TRY, DisT1IL- 
LATION, METALLURGY, &c. | | | 

But the term is more particularly uſed to denote 
the doctrine of artificial fire-works and fire-arms, 
teaching the ſtructure and uſe, 1. Of thoſe uſed in war, 
the attacking of fortifications, &c. for which ſee the 
articles Gun, Gunnery, GuNn- Powder, FusEE, &c. 
and Mins in the APPENDIX; and, 2. Of thoſe 
made for amuſement's ſake, as rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, 
&c. the preparation and conſtruction of which fall to 
be explained in the preſent article. 


SECT. I. Of Ingredients and Compoſitions. 


1. Saltpetre. 

SALTPETRE being the principal ingredient in fire- 
works, and a volatile body, by reaſon of it aqueous and 
aerial parts, is eaſily rarified by fire; but not fo ſoon 
when foul and groſs, as when purified from its crude 
and earthy parts, which greatly retard its velocity: 
therefore, when any quantity of fireworks are to be 
made, it ſhould be examined; for if it is not well clean- 
ſed, and of a good fort, your works will not have their 
proper effect; neither will it agree with the ſtanding 
proportions of compolitions, Therefore, 

To refine it, put into a copper, or any other veſſel, 


100 lb. of rough nitre with 14 gallons of clean water; 
Jet it bot] gently half-an hour, and as it boils take off 


the ſcum; then ſtir it, and before it ſettles put it into 
your filtering bags, which muſt be hung on a rack, 
with glazed earthen pans under them, in which muſt 
be flicks laid acroſs for the cryftals to adhere to: it 
muſt ſtand in the pans two or three days to ſhoot; then 


take out the cryſtals and let them dry. The water that 


remains in the pans boi} again an hour, and ſtrain it 
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duchy of Brunſwick, 40 miles ſouth-weſt of Hanover, 


which for fire-works in general will do. 


off, and keep conſtantly ftirring with two large ſpatu- 


F. 3 K 


celebrated in Europe. They divide France f. = | 
and extend from the Wen ſea to 3 Mam, * 
being above 200 miles in length, and are overſ a yrs 
with high trees. There are but five paſſages over 0 — 
which are all extremely difficult. 5 

PYRITES, a kind of mineral from which ſul h 
and green vitriol may be produced. See C ons 
no 110, MinteraLocy, ne 196. 
dbl r FI. 

| , a town of Lippe in Germany. : 

circle of Weltphalia, and cap of a ne = 
ſame name. It has a caſtle, kept by a governor whe 
is under the counts of Waldeck. At a ſmall diſtance 
from hence there are mineral waters, which are much 
eſteemed. The Proteſtants have here the free exercile 


of their religion. It is ſeated on the confines of the 


HEMISTRy, 
and Mrrarruscu, 


E. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 52. o. | 
PYROMANCY, a kind of divination by meang of 
fire. See DivinaTlon, n 6, 
PYROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the 
expanſion of bodies by heat. See Mecuaxicy, n' 20. 
PYROPHORUS, a chemical preparation, which 
has the fingular property of taking fire as ſoon as it is 
expoſed to the air. See CHEmisTRY, ne 485, 


ET 20: NN. #1 

7 
into the pans as before, and the ſaltpetre will be quite 
clear and tranſparent: if not, it wants more refining; 
to do which proceed as uſual, till it is well cleanſed of 
all its earthy parts. 5 


N. B. Thoſe who do not chooſe to procure their 
ſaltpetre by the above method, may buy it ready done, 


To pulveriſe Saltpetre. Take a copper kettle, whoſe 
bottom muſt be ſpherical], and put into it 14 lb. of re- 
fined ſaltpetre, with 2 quarts or 5 pints of clean wa- 
ter: then put the kettle on a ſlow fire; and when the 
ſaltpetre is diſſolved, if any impurities ariſe, ſkim them 


Jas, till all the water exhales; and when done enouph, 
it will appear like white ſand, and as fine as flour; but 
if it ſhould boil too faſt, take the kettle off the fire, 
and ſet it on ſome wet ſand, which will prevent the 
nitre from ſticking to the kettle. When you have pol. 
veriſed a quantity of ſaltpetre, be careful to keep it in 
a dry place. a | 
To extract Salipetre from damaged Gun-powder. 
Have ſome filtering bags, hung on a rack, with glazed 
earthen pans under them, in the ſame manner as thoſe 
for refining ſaltpetre: then take any quantity of da. 
maged powder, and put it into a copper, with as much 
clean water as will cover it: when it begins to boil, 
take off the ſcum; and after it has boiled a few minutes, 
ſtir it up: then take it out of the copper with a {mall 
hand kettle for that purpoſe, and put ſome into each 
bag, beg inning at one end of the rack, ſo that by the 
time you have got to the laſt bag, the firſt will be ready 
for more. Continue thus, till all the bags are full: then 
take the liquor out of the pans; which boil and ite, 
as before, two or three times, till the water run quite 
clear, which you muſt let ſtand in the pans ſome 7% 


ang the laltpetre will appear at top. To get 3 
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tre entirely out of the powder, take the water from 
that already extracted, to which add ſome freſh and the 
dregs of the powder that remain in the bags, and put 
them in a veſſel, to ſtand as long as you pleaſe: and 
when you want to extract the nitre, you mult proceed 


vith this mixture as with the powder at firit, by which 


means you will draw out all the ſaltpetre; but this pro- 
ceſs muſt be boiled longer than the firſt. 8 
2. Sulphur, or Brimſtone. | 

<yLpHUR is one of the principal ingredients in 
gun. powder, and almoſt in all compoſitions of fire- 
works; and therefore great care muſt be taken of 
is being good, and brought to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. To know when ſulphur 1s good, you are to 
obſerve that it is of a high yellow; and if, when held 
in one's hand, it crackles and bounces, it is a fign 


that it is freſh and good: but as the method of redu- 


eing. brimſtone to a powder is very troubleſome, it is 
better to buy the flour ready made, which is done in 


large quantities, and in great perfection; tho? when a 


grand collection of fire-works are to be made, the 
{rongelt and beſt ſulphur is the lump brimſtone ground 
in the manner directed in art 8. 
3. Charcoal. ; 
CaarcoaL is a preſervative by which the ſaltpetre 
and the brimſtone are made into gun-powder, by pre- 
wenting the ſulphur from ſuffocating the ſtrong and 


windy exhalation of the nitre. Charcoal for fire-works 


muſt always be ſoft and well burnt, which may be 
bought ready done. i 5 
| 4. Gun: poauder. 5 5 
See Gux- Powder in the order of the alphabet. To 
grind or meal it, is directed in art 8. | 5 
5. Campbor. 
Tuis may be had in the ſhops; and is of two kinds, 
differing in regard to the degree of their purity, and 
ciftinguiſhed by the name of rough and refined. Re- 
fined camphor muſt be choſen of a perfectly clean 


o 


white colour, very bright and pellucid, of the ſame 
ſmell and taſte with the rough, but more acrid and pun- 


gent, It is ſo volatile that merchants uſually incloſe 
it in lintſeed, that the viſcoſity of that grain may. keep 
us particles together. | | 
6. Benjamin, 1 

Tars is a reſin found of different ſorts; and diſtin- 
guiſned by their colours, viz. yellow, grey, and brown; 
but the belt is that which is eaſy to break, and full of 
white ſpots. It is one of the ingredients in odoriferous 
fire. works, when reduced to a fine flour; which may be 
Cone by putting into a deep and. narrow earthen pot 
3 or 4 O. of benjamin groſsly pounded ; cover the pot 
with paper, which tie very cloſe round the edge; then 
ſet the pot on a flow fire, and once in an hour take off 


the paper, and you will find ſome flour ſticking to it, 


which return againin the pot; this you muſt continue 
till the flour appears white and fine. There is alſo an 
_ of benjamin, which is ſometimes. drawn from the 
'egs of the flour; it affords a very good ſcent, and 
may be uled in wet compoſitions. | 

1 7. Spur- fre. 

Fun fire is the moſt beautiful and curious of an 
bin "own; and was invented by the Chineſe, but now 
Arg greater perfection in England than in China. As 
0 zutres great trouble to make it to perfection, it 


be necellary that beginners ſhould have full iaſtrue- 
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gredients are of the beſt, that the lamp- black is not 
damp and clodded, that the ſaltpetre and brimſtone are 
thoroughly refined. This compoſition is generally 
rammed in 1 or 2 oz. caſes about 5 or 6 inches long, 
but not drove very hard; and the caſes muſt have their 
concave ſtroke ſtruck very ſmooth, and the choak or 
vent not quite ſo large as the uſual proportion: this 
charge, when driven and kept a few months, will be 


much better than when rammed; and will not ſpoil, if 


kept dry, in many years. | 

As the beauty of this compoſition cannot. be ſeen at 
ſo great a diſtance as brilliant fire, it has a better ef- 
fect in a room than in the open air, and may be fired 
in a chamber without any danger: it is of ſo innocent 
a nature, that, though with an improper phraſe, it 
may be called a cold fire; and ſo extraordinary is the 
fire produced from this compoſition, that, if well made, 
the ſparks will not burn a handkerchief when held in 
the midft of them; you may hold them in your hand 


while burning, with as much fafety as a candle; and 


if you put your hand within a foot of the mouth of 
the caſe, you will feel the ſparks like drops of rain. 


When any of theſe ſpur - ſires are fired fingly, they are 


called artificial flower-pots; but ſome of them placed 
round a tranſparent pyramid of paper, and fired in a 
large room, make a very pretty appearance. 

The compoſition conſiſts of ſaltpetre 4 Ib. 8 oz. 
ſulphur 2 lb. and lamp-black 1 lb. 8 oz.; or, ſalt- 
petre 1 Ib. ſulphur + 1b. and lamp- black 4 quarts. 
This compoſition is very difficult to mix. The ſaltpetre 
and brimſtone muſt be firit ſifted together, and then 
put into a marble mortar, and the Jlamp-black with 
them, which you work down by degrees with a wooden 
peſtle, till all the ingredients appear of ane colour, 
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tions; therefore care ſhould be taken that all the in- Ingredients 


and 
Compoſi- 
tions. 


which will be ſomething greyiſh, but very near black: 


then drive a little into a caſe for trial, and fire it in a 


dark place; and if the ſparks, which are called „ars, 


or pinks, come out in cluſters, and afterwards ſpread 
well without any other ſparks, it is a fign of its being 


good, otherwiſe not; for if any droſſy ſparks appear, 


and the ſtars not full, it is then not mixed enough; but 


if the pinks are very ſmall, and ſoon break, it is a ſign 


that you bave rubbed it too much. 


This mixture, when rubbed: too much, will be too- 


fierce, and hardly ſhow any ſtars; and, on the con- 


trary, when not mixed enough, will be too weak, aud 


throw out an obicure ſmoke, and lumps of droſs, with- 


out any ſtars, 
the /pur-fire, is becauſe the ſparks it yields have a great 


The reaſon of this charge being called” 


reſemblance to the rowel of a {pur, from whence it takes 


its name. 


8. To meal Gun-powder, Brimſlone, and Charcoal, 
THERE have been many methods uſed to grind theſe 


ingredients to a powder for. fire- works, ſuch as large 


mortars and peltles made of ebony and other hard 
wood, and horizontal mills. with braſs barrels: but 
none have proved ſo effectual and ſpeedy as the laſt in- 
vention, that of the mealing table, reprefented in fig. 1. 
made of elm, with a rim round its edge 4 or 5 inches 
high; and at the narrow end,. A, is a ſlider that runs 
in a groove and forms part of the rim; ſo that when 
you have taken out of the table as much powder as you 
can with the copper ſhovel fig. 2. ſweep all clean out 
at the flider A, When you are going to meal a quan- 
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Ingredievts tity of powder, obſerve not to put too much in the 
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table at once; but when you have put in a good pro- 
portion, take the muller fig. 3. and rub it till all the 
grains are broke: then ſearce it in a lawn ſieve that 
has a receiver and top to it; and that which does not 
paſs through the ſieve, return again to the table and 
grind it, till you have brought it all fine enough to go 
through the ſieve. Brimſtone and charcoal are ground 
in the ſame manner, only the muller muſt be made of 
ebony; for theſe ingredients being harder than pow- 
der, would ſtick in the grain of elm, and be difficult 
to grind: as brimſtone is apt to ſtick and clod to the 
table, it will be beſt to keep one for that purpoſe, by 


which means you will always have your brimſtone clean 


and well ground. | 
2d 8. To make Wheels and other works incombuſtible. 
Ir being neceſſary, when your works are new, to 
paint them of ſome dark colour; therefore, if, inſtead 
of which, you make uſe of the following compolition, 
it will give them a good colour, and in a great mea- 
ſure prevent their taking fire ſo ſoon as if painted. 


Take brick duſt, coal aſhes, and iron filings, of each 


an equal quantity, and mix them with a double fize, 


made hot. With this waſh over your works, and when 


dry waſh them over again; this will preſerve the wood 
greatly againſt fire. Let the brick duſt and aſhes be 


beat to a fine powder. 


9. To prepare Caſt. iron for gerbes, white fountains, and 


Chineſe fire. | 
CasrT iron. being of ſo hard a. nature as not to be 


cut by a file, we are obliged to reduce it into grains, 
though ſomewhat difficult to perform; but if we con- 


fider what beautiful ſparks this fort of iron yields, no 


pains ſhould be ſpared to granulate ſuch an effential 


material : to do which, get at an iron foundery ſome 
thin pieces of iron, ſuch as generally run over the 
mould at the time of caſting: then have a ſquare 
block made of caft iron, and an iron ſquare hammer 
about 4 Ib weight; then, having covered the floor 
with cloth or ſomething to catch the beatings, lay 
the thin pieces of iron on the block, and beat them 
with the hammer till redaced into ſmall grains; which 
afterwards ſearce with a very fine ſieve, to ſeparate the 
fine duſt, which is ſometimes uſed in ſmall caſes of 
brilliant fire, inftead of ſteel duſt; and when you have 
got out all the duſt, fift what remains with a fieve a 
little larger, and fo on with fieves of different fizes, 
till the iron paſſes through about the bigneſs of ſmall 
bird-ſhot : your iron thus beat and ſifted, put each 
ſort into wooden boxes or oiled paper, to keep it from 
ruſting. When you uſe it, obſerve the difference of 
its ſize, in proportion to the caſes for which the charge 
is intended; for the coarſe fort is only deſigned for 
very large gerbes of 6 or 8 Ib. 
10. Charges for Sky-rockets, &c. 

Rockets of four ounces, Mealed powder 1 lb. 4 oz. 

ſaltpetre 4 oz. and charcoal 2 0z. 


Rockets of eight ounces. I. Mealed powder 1 Ib, 


ſaltpetre 4 oz. brimſtone 3 oz. and charcoal 14 oz. 


II. Meal-powder 1+ Ib. and charcoal 4+ oz. 

Rockets of one pound. Meal powder 2 Ib. ſaltpetre 
8 oz. brimſtone 4 oz, charcoal 2 oz. and fteel-filings 
14 O ED 


diy. rockets in general. I. Saltpetre 4 Ib. brimſtone 


and glaſs-duſt 6 dr. II. Meal-powder 12 oz. falt- 


( 


1 lb. and charcoal 14 lb. II. Saltpetre lb 1 
brimſtone 1 lb. charcoal 1 lb. 12 OZ. and 8 . 
powder 2 OZ. * b | a 
Large ſky-rockets. Saltpetre 4 lb. meal- 
and e I lb. 5 ho . e 
Rockets of a middling ſixe. I. Saltpetre | 
phur 3 lb. . 3 lb. II. e 780 
ſulphur 2 1b. meal- powder 1 Ib. charcoal I lb. * 
Wins 0 | 5 * Rocket Stars. | 
ite lars. eal-powder 4 0z. ſaltpetre 12 07 
ſulphur vivum 6 z. oil of ſpike 2 > _ 
phor 5 02. | : 
Blue flars., Meal- powder 8 oz. ſaltpetre 4, ſul- 
phur 2, ſpirits of wine 2, and oil of ſpike 2. | 
Coloured or variegated flars. Meal-powder $drams 
rochpetre 4 02. ſulphur vivum 2, and camphor 2. | 
Brilliant ſtart. Saltpetre 34 oz. ſulphur 14, and 
meal- powder æ, worked up with ſpirits of wine only. 
; Common ſtars. Saltpetre I 1b. brimſtone 4 02. an- 
timony 44, iſinglaſs 2, camphor +, and ſpitits of 
wine 4. 


T ailed ſtars. Meal-powder 3 oz. brimſtone 2, {alt- 


Cong 


petre 1, and charcoal (coarſcly ground) 3. 
Drove flars. I. Saltpetre 3 Ib. ſulphur 1 lb. braſs 
duft 12 oz. antimony 3. II. Saltpetre 1 lb. anti. 
mony 4 0z. and ſulphur 8. 
Fixed pointed ſtars. Saltpetre 85 oz. ſulphur 2, 
antimony 1 02. 10 dr. | + 
Stars of a fine colour. Sulphur 1 oz. meal-pow- 
der 1, ſaltpetre 1, camphor 4 dr. oil of turpen- 
tine 4 dr. | 
5 12. Rains. | ; 
Gold rain for ſky-rockets. I. Saltpetre 1 lb. meal. 
powder 4 oz. ſulphur 4, braſs-dutt t, ſaw-duſt 24, 


petre 2, charcoal 4. III. Saltpetre 8 oz. brim- 
ftone 2, glaſs-duſt 1, antimony 4, braſs-duſt 2, and 
ſaw-duſt 12 dr. . 

Silver rain. I. Saltpetre 4 oz. ſulphur, meal - pow. 
der, and antimony, of each 2 oz. ſal prunella + oz. 
II. Saltpetre 4 Ib. brimſtone 2 0z. and charcoal 4. 
III. Saltpetre 1 lb. brimſtone + lb. antimony 6 oz. 
IV. Saltpetre 4 0z. brimſtone 1, powder 2, and ſtecl- 
duſt 4 0z. ee ; 
13. Water Rockets. 

I. Meal-powder 61b. ſaltpetre 4, brimſtone 3, 
charcoal 5. II. Saltpetre 1 1b. brimſtone 47 % 
charcoal 6. III. Saltpetre 1 Ib. brimſtone 4 02. 
charcoal 12. IV. Saltpetre 4 Ib. brimſtone 13 b. 
charcoal 1 lb. 12 oz. V. Brimſtone 2 1b. faltpetre 
4 lb. and meal- powder 4. VI. Saltpetre 1 Ib. meal- 
powder 4 0z. brimſtone 84, charcoal 2. VII. Meal- 
powder 1 Ib. ſalt-petre 3, brimſtone 1; ſea-coal 1 07. 
charcoal 82, ſaw-duſt 3, ſteel-duſt 4, and coarſe cha- 
coal 4 O. VIII. Meal powder 14 lb. ſaltpetre 3» 
ſulphur 14, charcoal 12 oz. ſaw · duſt 2. 

Sinking charge for water-roc&ets-- Meal-powders oi 
charcoal + 0z. | 


14. Of wheel:s. | 

IWheel-caſes from two ounces to four pour 1 
powder 2 lb. ſaltpetre 4 02. iron-filings 7. * 
powder 2 lb. ſalt-petre 12 02. ſulphur 4, ſteel- : & 
III. Meal-powder 4 lb. ſaltpetre 1 bb. brimſtone & 025 


charcoal 41. IV. Meal - powder 8 02. ſaltpetre + 2 


4. I. Meal- 


. J. | 
me aſt 12, ſea-coal 4. V. Meal-powder 1 lb. 4 oz. 
nd hrimſtone 4 0z· 10 dr. ſalt-petre 8 oz. glaſs-duſt 24. 
poll. VI. Meal-powder 12 oz. charcoal 1, ſaw-duſt 4. 
jms VII. Saltpetre 1 Ib. 9 oz. brimſtone 4 oz. char- 

coal 45+ VIII. Meal. powder 2 Ib. ſalt- petre 1, brim- 
fone 4, and ſea- coal 2 oz. IX. Saltpetre 2 lb. brim- 
fone 1, meal- powder 4, and glaſs-duſt 4 oz. X. Meal- 
owder 1 lb. falt-petre 2 oz. and fteel-duſt 34. 


of the fine duſt of beat iron. XII. Saltpetre 2 lb. 
13 07. brimſtone 8 oz, and charcoal. 


2, and meal- powder 14. II. Saltpetre 4 02. brim- 
ſtoge 1, and antimony t oz. 6 dr. III. Saltpetre 4+ oz. 
brimſtone 1 0z. and mealed powder 14. | 


Japis-calaminaris &, and antimony 2 dr. 
15. Standing or fixed caſes. | 
I. Meal. powder 4 Ib. ſaltpetre 2, brimſtone and 


ſteel-duſt Boz. III. Meal-powder 1 lb. 4 oz. and 
charcoal 4 07. IV. Meal. powder 1 lb. and ſteel- 
duſt 4 0z. V. Meal powder 24 lb. brimſtone 4 oz. 
and ſea- coal 6. VI. Meal- powder 3 1b. charcoal 5 oz. 
and ſaw- duſt 14. N c | 
16. Suncaſes. | 

I. Meal-powder 8+ lb. ſaltpetre 1 lb. 2 oz. ſteel- 
duſt 2 lb. 10 oz. brimſtone 4. II. Meal- powder 3 lb. 
falipetre 6 oz. and ſteel-duſt 74. | 

17. A brilliant fire. 0 
Meal- powder 11 Ib. ſaltpetre 1, brimſtone 4 oz. 
ſteel-duſt 14 lb. : 8 45 | 
18. Gerber. 

Meal-powder 6 Ib. and beat-iron 2 lb. 14 oz. 

19. Chineſe fire, 

 Saltpetre 12 oz. meal-powder 2 lb. brimſtone 1 lb. 
2 0z. and beat iron 12-07. „„ 

20. Tourbillont. 

Charge for four-ounce Tourbillons. Meal- powder 2 lb. 
402. and charcoal 41 z... 
Eigbt.ounce tourbillons, Meal- powder 2 1b. and 
charcoal 44 oz. | | 

Large tourbillons. Meal. powder 21b. ſaltpetre 1, 
brimſtone 8 oz. and beat iron $8. uk 

N. B. Tourbillons may be made very large, and 
of different coloured fires : only you are to obſerve, 
that the larger they are, the weaker muft be the 


their charge, 


| 21. Water balloons. 

I. Saltpetre 4 1b. brimſtone 2, meal-powder 2, an- 

timony 4 oz. ſaw . duſt 4, and glaſs-duſt 13. II. Salt- 

petre 9 Ib. brimſtone 3 1b. meal- powder 6 lb. rofin 

12 0z, and antimony 8 . : 

es 22. Water ſquibs. | 

I. Meal. powder 1 Ib. and * 1b. II. Meal- 

powder 1 Ib. and charcoal 9 oz. | 9 

15 23. Mine ports or ſerpents. 

= leal-powder 1 1b, and charcoal 1 oz. II. Meal- 

powder 9 oz. charcoal 103. 27 

24. Port-fires. | 9 

a firing rockets, Sc. I. Saltpetre 12 oz. brim- 

5 +07. and meal. powder 2 oz. II. Saltpetre 8 oz. 
one 4 oz. and meal- powder 2 oz. III. Salt- 


t 
* Ng oz. meal-powder 14 lb. and brimftone 
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10 oz. This compoſition muſt be moiſtened with one Ingredients 


XI. Meal-powder 2 Ib. and ſteel-duſt 24 oz. with 24 


Shaw fire for wheels, I. Saltpetre 4 oz. brimftone 
Dead fire for wheels. I. Saltpetre 1302, brimſtone , f 


charcoal 1. II. Meal-powder 2 lb. ſaltpetre 1, and 


charge ; and, on the contrary, the ſmaller, the ſtronger 


gill of linſeed oil. IV. Meal-powder 6 oz. ſaltpetre and 
2 Ib. 2 0z. and brimſtone 10 oz. pad 
4 02. meal- powder 40z. brimſtone 5 0z. ſaw- duſt 807. — 
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V. Saltpetre 1 Ib. 3 


VI. Saltpetre 8 oz. brim ſtone 2 oz. and meal - pow- 
der 2 0z. 

For illuminations. Saltpetre 1 lb. brimſtone 8 oz. 
and meal- powder 6 oz. | 

25. Cones or ſpiral wheels. | 
Saltpetre 14 lb. brimſtone 6 oz. meal-powder 14 02. 
and glaſs-duſt 14 0z. | 
| 26. Crowns or plobes. 
© Saltpetre 6 oz. brimſtone 2 lb. antimony 4 oz. and 
camphor 2 oz. 
27. Air balloon fuzes. 

I. Saltpetre 1 Ib. 100z. brimſtone 8 oz. and meal- 
powder 1 lb. 6o0z. II. Saltpetre 14 Ib. brimſtone 
8 oz. and meal-powder x Ib. 8 oz. en 

28. Serpents for pots des brins. 
Meal-powder 1 Ib. 8 oz. ſaltpetre 12 oz. and char- 
coal 2 oz. TOS 
| 29. Fire pumps. 5 | 
I. Saltpetre 5 Ib. brimſtone 1 lb. meal-powder 14 lb. 
and glaſs-duſt 1 Ib. II. Saltpetre 5 Ib. 8 oz. brim- 
ſtone 2 lb. meal- powder 1 Ib. 8 oz. and glaſs-duft 
& . %% fl | 
e 30. A flow white fame. 

I. Saltpetre 2 lb. brimſtone 3 lb. antimony 1 lb. 
II. Saltpetre 3+ lb. ſulphur 24 lb. meal- powder 1 lb. 
antimony + Ib. glaſs-duſt 4 oz, braſs-duſt. 1 02. 

N. B. Theſe compoſitions, driven 15 inch in a 
x oz. caſe, will burn one minute, which is much longer 
time than an equal quantity of any compoſition, yet 
known, will laſt. : 

31. Amber lights. 

Meal-powder g oz. amber 3 oz. This charge may 

be drove in ſmall caſes, for illuminations. a 
32. Lights of another kind. "Rs 
Saltpetre 3 lb. brimftone 1 Ib. meal-powder 1 lb. 


antimony 104 oz. All theſe muſt be mixed with the 


oil of ſpike. | | 
. 33. 4 red fire. 
Meal-powder 3 lb. charcoal 12 0z. and ſaw · duſt 8 oz. 
PEE 4. A common fire. 
Saltpetre 3 Ib. charcoal 10 oz. and brimſtone 2 oz. 
8 35. To male an artificial earthquake. 

Mix the following ingredients to a paſte with water, 
and then bury it in the ground, and in a few hours the 
earth will break and open in ſeveral places. The com- 
poſition: ſulphur 4 lb. and ftee]-duſt 4 Ib. 

36 Compoſitions for flars of different colours. 

I. Meal-powder 4 oz. ſaltpetre 2 oz. brimſtone 
2 Oz. fteel duſt 14 oz. and camphor, white amber, 
antimony, and mercury-ſublimate, of each. + oz. 
II- Rochepetre 10 oz. brimſtone, charcoal, antimo- 
ny, meal powder, and campbor, of each + oz. moi- 
ſtened with oil of turpentine. Theſe compoſitions are 
made into ſtars, by being worked to a paſte with aqua 
vitæ, in which has been diſſolved ſome gum: traga« 
canth; and after you have rolled them in powder, make 
a hole through the middle of each, and tiring them on 
quick-match, leaving about 2 inches between each. 
III. Saltpetre 8 oz. brimſtone 2 oz. yellow amber 
1 0z. antimony 1 oz. and powder 3 0z. IV. Brim- 


ſtone 24 02. ſaltpetre 6 0z. olibanum or frankincenſe 
2 40 U 1 
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PKG? 


Ingredients in drops 4 oz.; maſtick, and mercury-ſublimate, of 


each 4 oz. meal-powder 5 oz. white amber, yellow 
amber, and camphor, of each 1 oz. antimony and or- 
piment + Oz. each. V. Saltpetre 1 lb. brimſtone 4 lb. 
and meal powder 8 oz. moiſtened with potrolio- oil. 
VI. Powder + lb. brimſtone and ſaltpetre, of each 
4 oz. VII. Salpetre 4 oz. brimſtone 2 oz. and meal- 
powder I 0·. | Jo 

Stars that carry tails of ſparks. I. Brimſtone 6 oz. 
antimony crude 2 oz. ſaltpetre 4 0z. and roſin 4 02. 
II. Saltpetre, roſin, and charcoal, of each 2 oz. brim- 
fone 1 0z. and pitch 1 oz. 

Theſe compoſitions are ſometimes melted in an 
earthen pan, and mixed with chopped cotton-match, 
before they are rolled into ſtars; but will do as well if 
wetted, and worked up in the uſual manner, 
Stars that yield ſome ſparks. I. Camphor 2 oz. ſalt- 
petre 1 0z. meal- powder 1 0 z. II. Saltpetre 1 oz. 
ditto melted 4 Oz. and camphor 2 oz. When you 
would make ſtars of either of theſe compoſitions, you 
muſt wet them with gum- water, or ſpirit of wine, in 
which has been diſſolved ſome gum- arabic, or gum- 
tragacanth, that the whole may have the conſiſtence of 
a pretty thick liquid; having thus done, take 1 oz. of 
lint, and ſtir it about in the compoſition till it becomes 
dry enough to roll into ſtars. ; 

Stars of a yellowiſh colour. Take 4 oz. of gum- 
tragacanth or gum-arabic, pounded and fifted through 
a fine ſieve, camphor diſſolved in brandy 2 Oz. ſalt- 
petre 1 Ib. ſulphur + Ib. coarſe powder of glaſs 
4 OZ. white amber 14 o. orpiment 2 02. Being well 
incorporated, make them into ſtars after the common 
method. ; 1 
Stars of another kind. Take 1 Ib. of camphor, and 
melt it in a pint of ſpirit of wine over a flow fire ; then 
add to it 1 Ib. of gum-arabic that has been diſſolved ; 
with this liquor mix 1 lb. of faltpetre, 6 oz. of 
ſulphur, and 5 oz. of meal- powder; and after you 
have ſtirred them well together, roll them into ſtars 
proportionable to the rockets for which you. intend 
them, | 

37. Colours produced by. the different compoſitions. 

As variety of fires adds greatly to a collection of 
works, it is neceſſary that every artiſt ſhould know the 
different effect of each ingredient.. For which reaſon, 
we ſhall here explain the colours they produce of 
. themſelves; and likewiſe how to make them retain the 
ſame when mixed with other bodies: as for example, 
{ſulphur gives a blue, camphor a white or pale colour, 
ſaltpetre a clear white-yellow, amber a colour in- 
clining to yellow, ſal-armoniac a green, antimony 
a reddiſh, roſin a copper colour, and greek-pitch 
a kind of bronze or between red. and yellow. All 
theſe ingredients. are ſuch as ſhow themſclves in a 
flame, viz. Gs 5 DES 

White flame. Saltpetre, ſulphur, meal- powder, and 
campbor ; the ſaltpetre muſt be the chief part. 

Blue. flame. Mea]-powder, ſaltpetre, and ſulphur 
vivum ; ſulphur muſt be the chief: Or meal-powder, 


ſaltpetre, brimſtone, ſpirit of wine, and oil of ſpike ;, 


but let the powder be the principal part. 
Flame inclining to red. Saltpetre, ſulphur, anti- 
mony, and greek-pitch ; ſaltpetre the chief. 
By the above method may be made various colours 
of fire, as the practitioner pleaſes; for, by making a 


E CH NL. 


boil them about 20 minutes; after which coil it again, 


de 


few trials, he may. cauſe any ingredient to be redo. 110. 
minant in colour. | 5 * 
38. Ingredients that ſhow in ſparks when m 
| _ choaked caſes. | toy 
Tas ſet colours of fire produced by ſparks are di. 
vided into 4 ſorts, viz, the black, white grey, and 
red, The black charges are compoſed of 2 ingredients 
which are meal-powder and charcoal ; the white of . 
viz, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal; the grey of 0 
viz, meal- powder, ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and charcoa]; 
and the red of 3, viz. meal-powder, charcoal, and 
ſaw-duſt. | 
There are, beſides theſe 4 regular or ſet charges, 
2 others, which are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
compound and brilliant charges 5 the compound bein 
made of many ingredients, fuch as meal-powder, (alt. 
petre, brimſtone, charcoal, ſaw-duſt, ſea-coal, anti. 
mony, glaſs duſt, braſs duſt, ſteel filings, caſt iron, 
tanner's dult, &c. or any thing that will yield ſparks; 
all which muſt be managed with diſcretion. The bril. 
liant fireg are compoſed of meal. powder, ſaltpetre, 
brimſtone, and ſteel duſt ; or with meal-powder and. 
ſteel filings only. : 
39. Cotton quick-match, . 
Is generally made of ſuch cotton as is put in cag- 
dles, of ſeveral ſizes, from 1. to 6 threads thick, ac. 
cording; to the pipes it is defigned for, which pipe muſt 
be large enough for the match, when made, to be puſh. 
ed in eaſily without breaking it. Having doubled the 
cotton into as many threads as you think proper, coil 
it very lightly into a flat-bottomed copper or earthen 
pan; then put in the ſaltpetre and the liquor, and 


rammed in 


into another pan, as in fig 4. and pour on it what liquor ply 
remains; then put in ſome meal-powder, and prels it oc 
down with your hands till it is quite wet; afterwards 
place the pan before the wooden frame, ig: 5. which mult 
be ſuſpended by a point in the centre of each end; and 
place yourſelf before the pan, tying the upper end of 
the cotton to the end of one of the ſides of the frame. 
When every thing is ready, you muſt have one to 
turn the frame round, while you let the cotton pal: 
through your hands, holding it very lightly, and at 
the ſame time keeping your hands full of the wet 
powder; but if the powder ſhould be too wet to ſtick 
to the cotton, put more in the pan, fo as to keep a 
continual ſupply till the match is all wound up; yo 
may wind it as cloſe on the frame as you pleaſe, ſo that 
it do not ſtick together; when the frame 1s full 
take it off the points, and fift dry meal-powder on 
both ſides the match, till it appear quite dry: in wür 
ter the match will be a fortnight before it is fit for 
uſe ; when it is thoroughly dry, cut it along the out | 
ſide of one of the ſides of the frame, and tie it up f 
ſkains for vſe. | | 
N. B. The match muſt be wound tight on the framG 
The ingredients for the match, are, cotton 1 lb. 0 
ſaltpetre 1 1b. ſpirit of wine 2 quarts, water 4 00 
ifinglaſs 3 gills, and meal-powder 10 Ib. To die 
4 0z. of ifinglaſs, take 3 pints of water. 
2d 39. Touch paper for capping of ſerpents, 
| ers, Re 1 cl 
Difſolve, in ſpirits of wine or vinegar, 2 litt f 2 
petre ; then take ſome purple or blue paper, * 25 
it with this liquor, and when dry it will be fi my 


crack- 


. II. 


per when you are driving in the charge. 


care that the paſte does not touch that part which is 
to burn. The method of uſing this paper is by cut- 
ting it into ſlips, long enough to go once round the 
mouth of a ſerpent, cracker, &c. When you paſte on 
theſe lips, leave a little above the mouth of the caſe 
not paſted; then prime the caſe with meal-powder, and 
twiſt the paper to a point. , 


skcr. II. Of Moulds, Caſes, Mixture, Inflru- 


ments, &c. 


40. Rocket moulds. 


As the performance of rockets depends much on 
their moulds, it is requiſite to give a definition of them 
and their proportions: they are made and proportion- 
ed by the diameter of their orifice, which are divided 
into = parts. Fig. 6. repreſents a movld made by 


its diameter AB : its height from C to D 1s 6 diame- 


ters and 2 thirds; from D to E is the height of the 


Tun foot, which is 1 diameter and 2 thirds; F the choak, 


or cylinder, whoſe height is 1 diameter and 1- 3d; it 


muſt be made out of the ſame piece as the foot, and 


fit tight in the mould; G an iron pin that goes thro? 
the cylinder, to keep the foot faſt; H the nipple, 
which is a diameter high and 2-3ds thick, and of 
the ſame piece of metal as the former I, whoſe height 
is 3 diameters, and at the bottom is 1-3d of the dia- 
meter thick, and from thence tapering to 1-6th of the 
diameter. The beſt way to fix the piercer in the cylin- 
der, is to make that part below the nipple long enough 
to go quite through the foot, and rivet at bottom. 
Fig. 7. 18 a former or roller for the caſes, whoſe length 
from the handle, is 74 diameters, and ite diameter 
2-3ds of the bore. Fig. 8. the end of 'the former, 
which is of the ſame thickneſs, and i diameter and 


2. zds long; the ſmall part, which fits into the hole in 


the end of the roller when the caſe is pinching, is 1-6th 
and 2 of the mould's diameter thick. Fig. 9. the firſt 
drift, which muſt be 6 diameters from the handle; and 
this, as well as all other rammers, muſt be a little thin- 
ner than the former, to prevent the ſacking of the pa- 
In the end 
of this rammer is a hole to fit over the piercer: the 
line K marked on this is 2 diameters and 1-3d from 
the handle; ſo that, when you are filling the rocket, 
this line appears at top of the caſe : you mult then take 
the 2d rammer, fig. 10. which from the handle is 4 
diameters, and the hole for the piercer is 14 diameter 
long. Fig. 11. is the ſhort and ſolid drift which 
you uſe when you have filled the caſe as high as the 
top of the piercer. | 


Rammers muſt have a collar of braſs at the bottom, 


to keep the wood from ſpreading or ſplitting, and the 


lame proportion muſt be given to all moulds, from 1 0z. 
to bIb, We mentioned nothing concerning the handles 
of the rammers; however, if their diameter be equal 
to the bore of the mould, and 2 diameters long, it will 

|: 4 very good proportion: but the ſhorter you can 
ute them the better; for the longer the drift, the leſs 


will be the preſſure on the compoſition by the blow 
ven with the mallet | 


* 
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Lolas when you Paſte this paper on any of your works, take 
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0555. 


Of Moulds, 


Dimenſions for Rocket Moulds, in the Rockets are ram- Caſes, &c. 


med ſolid. 


Weight Length of the Interior diameter| Height of 
of rock -· moulds without| of the moulds. | the nipples. 
ets. their feet. 

Ib. oz. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

6 © 34,7 375 1,5 

4 O 38,6 2,9 I,4 

2 0. 13,35 2,1 1,0 

1 8 12,25 1 o, 8 5 

Q 8 10,125 1,333. Kc. | ©,6 

oO 4 7,75 1,125 0, 5 

98 2 65 o, 0,45 

3 1 , | 0,35 

O * 3.9 0,55 0,25 

6 dram 335 055 0,225 

4 drams 2,2 0,3 05,2 


The diameter of the nipple muſt always be equal to 
that of the former. | | 


The thickneſs of the moulds is omitted, being 


very immaterial, provided they are ſubſtantial and 
ſtrong. 

Our author adviſes thoſe who make rockets for pri- 
vate amuſement, not to ram them ſolid; for it requires 
a very ſkilful hand, and an expenſive apparatus for 
boring them, which will be ſhown hereafter. Driving 
of rockets ſolid is the moſt expeditious method, but 
not ſo certain as ramming them over a piercer. 

41. Moulds for wheel-caſes or ſerpents. 
Fig. 12. repreſents a mould, in which the caſes are 


drove ſolid; L the nipple (A), with a point (3) at top, 


which, when the caſe is filling, ſerves to ſtop the 
neck, and prevent the compoſition from falling out, 
which without this point it would do; and, in conſe- 
quence, the air would get into the vacancy in the 
charge, and at the time of firing cauſe the cafe to 
burſt. Theſe ſort of moulds are made of any length 
or diameter, according as the caſes are required ; but 
the diameter of the rollers muſt be equal to half the 
bore, and the rammers made quite ſolid. 
42. To roll rocket and other caſes. 

Sky-rocket caſes are to be made 6 of their exte- 
rior diameter long; and all other caſes that are to be 
filled in moulds muſt be as long as the moulds, within 


half its interior diameter. 
Rocket caſes, from the ſmalleſt to 4 or 6 lb. are 


generally made of the ſtrongeſt ſort of cartridge pa- 
per, and rolled dry; but the large ſort are made of 
paſted paſteboard. As it is very difficult to roll the 
ends of the caſes quite even, the beſt way will be to 
keep a pattern of the paper for the different ſorts of 
caſes; which pattern ſhould be ſomewhat longer than 
the caſe it is deſigned for, and on it marked the num- 
ber of ſheets required, which will prevent any paper 
being cut to waſte, Having cut your papers of a pro- 
per ſize, and the laſt ſheet for each caſe with a ſlope at 
one end, ſo that when the caſes are rolled it may form 
a ſpiral line round the outſide, and that this ſſope may 

| 36 U 2 al- 


pple and cylinders to bear the ſame proportion as thoſe for rockets. | 
round bit of braſs, equal in length to the nick of the caſe, and flat at the top. 
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Of Moulds, always be the ſame, let the pattern be ſo cut for a 


Caſes, &c. 
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guide. Before you begin to roll, fold down one end 
of the firſt ſheet, ſo far that the fold will go 2 or 3 
times round the former : then, on the double edge 
lay the former with its handle off the table; and when 
you have rolled on the paper within 2 or 3 turns, lay 
the next ſheet on that part which is looſe, and roll it 
all on. 

Having thus done, you muſt have a ſmooth board, 
about 20 inches long, and equal in breadth to the 
length of the caſe, In the middle of this board muſt 
be a handle placed length-wiſe. Under this board lay 
your caſe, and let one end of the board lie on the 
table; then preſs hard on it, and puſh it forwards, 
which will roll the paper very tight : do this 3 or 4 
times before you roll on any more paper. This muſt be 
repeated every other ſheet of paper, till the caſe is 
thick enough; but if the rolling board be drawn 
backwards, it will looſen the paper : you are to ob- 
ſerve, when you roll on the laſt theet, that the point 
of the ſlope be placed at the ſmall end of the roller. 
Having rolled your caſe to fit the mould, puſh in the 
ſmall end of the former F, about 1 diameter from the 
end of the caſe, and put in the end-piece within a 
little diftance of the former; then give the pinching 
cord one turn round the caſe, between the former and 
the end piece; at firſt pull eaſy, and keep moving 
the caſe, which will make the neck ſmooth, and with- 
out large wrinkles. When the caſes are hard to choak, 
let each ſheet of paper (except the firſt and laſt, in that 
part where the neck is formed) be a little moiſtened 
with water: immediately after you have ſtruck the 
concave ſtroke, bind the neck of the cafe round with 
mall twine, which muſt not be tied in a knot, but fa- 
ſtened with two or three hitches. | 

Having thus.pinched and tied the caſe ſo as not to 
give way, put it into the mould without its foot, and 
with a mallet drive the former hard on the end- piece, 
which will force the neck cloſe and ſmooth. This done, 
cut the caſe to its proper length, allowing from the 
neck to the edge of the mouth half a diameter, which 
is equal to the height of the nipple; then take out 
the former, and drive the caſe over the piercer with 
the long rammer, and the vent will be of a proper 


be. Wheel-caſes muſt be drove on a nipple with a 


point to cloſe the neck, and make the vent of the ſize 
required; which, in moſt caſes, is generally of their 
interior diameter: as it is very often difficult, when 
the caſes are rolled, to draw the roller out, you may 
make a hole through the handle, and put in it a ſmall 
iron pin, by which you may eaſily turn the former 
round and pull it out. Fig. 17. ſnows the method of 
pinching caſes; Pa treddle, which, when preſs- 
ed hard with the foot, will draw the cord tight, 
and force the neck as cloſe as you pleaſe; Q a {mall 
wheel or pully, with a grove round it for the cord to 
run in, 
Caſes are commonly rolled wet, for wheels and fix- 
ed pieces; and when they are required to contain a 
great length of charge, the method of making thoſe 
cates'1s thus: Your paper mult be cut as uſual, only 
the laſt ſheet muſt not be cut with a ſlope ; having 
your paper ready, paſte each ſheet on one fide; then 


fold down the firſt ſheet as before directed: but be 


careful that the paſte do not touch the upper part of 


the rolling and pinching of caſes, muſt be uſed to theſe 


tourbillons will anſwer very well from 4 oz. to 2 lb. 
but when larger there is no certainty, The caſes are 


the fold; for if the roller be wetted, it will tear the aun 
paper in drawing it out. In paſting the laſt ſheet, ob. Can 
ſerve not to wet the laſt turn or two in that part where — 
it is to be pinched; for if that part be damp, the 
pinching cord will ſtick to it, and tear the Paper 

therefore, when you choak thoſe caſes, roll a bit of 
dry paper onee round the caſe, before you put on the 
pinching cord; but this bit of paper muſt be taken of 
after the caſe is choaked, The rolling board, and all 
other methods, according to the former direQions for 


as well as all other caſes. 
43. To make tourbillon caſes. 
Thoſe ſort of caſes are generally made about 8 dia. 
meters long; but if very large, 7 will be ſufficient : 


beſt rolled wet with paſte, and the laft ſheet muſt have 
a ſtraight edge, ſo that the caſe may be all of a thick. 
neſs; when you have rolled your caſes after the man- 
ner of wheel-caſes, pinch them at one end quite cloſe; 
then with the rammer drive the ends down flat, and 
afterwards ram in about 1-3d of a diameter of dried 
clay. The diameter of the former for theſe caſes mult 
be the {ame as for {ky-rockets. Lb 
N. B. Tourbillons are to be rammed in mouldz 
without a nipple, or in a mould without its foot. 
44. Balloon caſes, or paper ſhells, _ 
FitsT, you mult have an oval former turned of 
ſmooth wood; then paſte a quantity of brown or car- 
tridge paper, and let it lie till the paſte has quite 
ſoaked through; this done, rub the former with ſoap 
or greaſe, to prevent the paper from flicking to it; 
then lay the paper on in {mall ſlips, till you have made 
it 1-34 of the thickneſs of the ſhell intended. Having 
thus done, ſet it to dry; and when dry, cut it round 
the middle, and the 2 halves will eafily come off: but 
obſerve, when you cut, to leave about 1 inch not cut, 
which will make the halves join much better thao if 
quite ſeparated. - When you have ſome ready to join, 
place the halves even together, paſte a ſlip of paper 
round the opening to hold them together, and let that 
dry ; then lay on paper all over as before, every where 
equal, excepting that end which goes downwards in 
the mortar, which may be a little thicker than the 
reſt ; for that part which receives the blow from the 
powder in the chamber of the mortar conſequently re- 
quires the greateſt ſtrength. When the ſhell is thorough- 
ly dry, burn a round vent at top, with ſquare Hon 
large enough for the fuze : this method will do for bal- 
loons from 4 inches 2-5ths, to 8 ioches diameter but 
if they are larger, or required to be thrown a or 
height, let the firſt ſhell be turned of elm, inſtead o 
being made of paper. | | 
For a balloon of 4 inches 2-5ths, Jet the former be 
3 inches 1-$th diameter, and 5+ inches long. For a 
balloon of 5 inches the diameter of the former mult 
4 inches, and 8 inches long. For a balloon of 8 inches 
let the diameter of the former be 5 inches a0 
15-16ths, and 11 inches 7-8ths long. For a 10-1" 
balloon, let the former be 7 inches 3-16ths ny 
and 14% inches long. The thickneſs of a ſhel of ' 
balloon of 4 inches 2 5ths, muſt be 4 inch. Fora = 
loon of 52 inches, let the thickneſs of the paper 


5-8ths of an inch. For an 8-inch balloon, 7 
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And for à 10-inch balloon, let the ſhell be 1 


Shells that are deſigned for ſtars only, may be 
made quite round, and the thinner they are at the 
opening, the better; for if they are too ſtrong, the 
dars are apt to break at the burſting of the ſhell: 
when you are making the ſhell, make uſe of a pair 
of calibres, or a round gauge, ſo that you may 
not lay the paper thicker in one place than another 
and alſo to know when the ſhell is of a proper thick- 
neſs, Balloons muſt always be made to go eaſy into 
the mortars. | 
| Caſes for illumination Port: fires. Theſe muſt be 
made very thin of paper, and rolled on formers, 
from 2 to 5 Sths of an inch diameter, and from 2 to 
6 inches long: they are pinched cloſe at one end, and 
left open at the other. When you fill them, put in 
but a little compoſition. at a time, and ram it in light- 
y, ſo as not to break the caſe: 3 or 4 rounds of pa- 
per, with the laſt round paſted, will be ſtrong enough 
for theſe caſes. | 

Caſes and moulds for common Port-fires, Com- 
mon port-fires are intended purpoſely to fire the 
works, their fire being very flow, and the heat of 
the flame ſo intenſe, that, if applied to rockets, lea- 
ders, &c. it will fire them immediately. Port-fires 
may be made of any length, but are ſeldom made 
more than 21 inches long : the interior diameter of 
port-fire moulds ſhould be 10-16ths of an inch, and 
the diameter of the former & an inch. The caſes muſt 
be rolled wet with paſte, and one end pinched, or 
folded down, The moulds ſhould be made of braſs, 
and to take in 2 pieces lengthwiſe; when the caſe 
is in the 2 tides, they are held together by braſs 
rings, or hoops, which are made to fit over the out- 
de, The bore of the mould muſt not be made 
quite through, fo that there will be no occaſion for a 
foot, Thoſe port-fires, when uſed, are held in cop- 
per ſockets, fixed on the end of a long ſtick : theſe 
lockets are made like port- erayons, only with a ſcrew 
inſtead of a ring. | 

45. Of mixing the compoſitionse 

The performance of the principal part of fire-works 
depends much on the compoſitions being well mixed ; 
therefore great care muſt be taken in this part of the 
work, particularly for the compoſition for ſky-rockets. 

hen you have 4 or 5 pounds of ingredients to mix, 


which is a ſufficient quantity at a time (for a larger 


proportion will not do fo well) firſt put the different 
ingredients together; then work them about with 
your hands, till yon think they are pretty well incor— 
porated ; after which put them into a lawn ſieve with 


 Areceiver and top to it; and if, after it is ſifted, any 


mains that will not paſs through the fieve, grind it 
amm till fine enough; and if it be twice fifted, it 
_ not be amiſs: but the compolitions for wheels 
x common works are not ſo material, nor need 
33 But in all fixed works, from which the 
: 3 regular, the ingredients muſt be very 
* ka Foot care taken in mixing them well toge- 
"wa ad obſerve, that, in all compoſitions where- 

re ſteel or iron hlings, the hands muſt not 


tou - va . . . 
ch; nor will any works, which have iron or ſteel in 
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their charge, keep long in damp weather, unleſs pro- Mixture, 


perly prepared, according to the following directions. 
46. To preſerve ſteel or iron filings. 

IT ſometimes may happen, that fire-works may be 
required to be kept a long time, or ſent abroad: nei - 
ther of which could be done with brilliant fires, if 
made with filings unprepared ; for this reaſon, that the 
ſaltpetre being of a damp nature, it cauſes the iron to 
ruſt; the conſequence of which is, that when the 
works are fired, there will appear but very few bril- 
I:ant ſparks, but inſtead of them a number of red and 
droſſy ſparks ;- and beſides, the charge will be ſo 
much weakened, that if this was to happen to wheels, 
the fire will hardly be ſtrong enough to force them 
round, But to prevent ſuch accidents, prepare your 


filings thus ; Melt in a glazed earthen pan fome brim- 


ſtone over a ſlow fire, and when melted throw in ſome 
filings ; which keep ſtirring about till they are cover- 
ed with brimſtone : this you-muſt do while it is on 
the fire; then take it off, and ſtir it very quick till 
cold, when you muſt roll it on a board with a wooden 
roller, till you have broke it as fine as corn-powder ; 
after which fift from it as much of the brimſtone as 
you can. There is another method of preparing fi- 
lings, ſo as to keep 2 or 3 months in winter; this 
may be done by rubbing them between the ftrongelt 


ſort of brown paper, which before has been moiſten- 


ed with linſeed oil. | 

N. B. If the brimſtone ſhould take fire, you may 
put it out, by covering the pan cloſe at top: it is not 
of much ſignification what quantity of brimſtone you 
uſe, ſo that there is enough to give each grain of iron 
a coat; but as much as will cover the bottom of a 
pan of about 1 foot diameter, will do for 5 or 6 pound 
of filings, or caſt-iron for gerbes, | | 

47. To drive or ram Sky Rockets, &c. 

Rockers drove over a piercer mult not have ſo 
much compoſition put in them at a time, as when 
drove ſolid ; for the piercer, taking up great part of 
the bore of the caſe, would cauſe the rammer to riſe 
too high; ſo that the preſſure of it would not be ſo 
great on the compolition, nor would it be drove every 
where equal. To prevent this, obferve the follow- 
ing rule: That for thoſe rockets-which are rammed 
over a piercer, let the ladie (e) hold as much compoti-- 
tion as, when drove, will raiſe the drift 4 the interior 


diameter of the caſe, and for thoſe drove ſolid to con- 


tain as much as will raiſe it & the exterior diameter of 
the caſe: ladles are generally made to go eaſy in the 
caſe, and the length of the ſcoop about 14 of its own 
diameter, | | 

The change of rockets muſt always be drove 1 dia- 
meter above the piercer, and on it mult be rammed 
1-3d of a diameter of clay; through the middle of 
which bore a ſmall hole to the compoſition, that, 


when the charge is burnt to the top, in may commu— 


nicate its fire, through the hole, to the itars in the 
head. Great care muſt be taken to ſtrike with the 
mallet, and with an equal force, the ſame number of 
ſtrokes to each ladle-full of charge; otherwiſe the 


rockets will not riſe with an uniform motion, nor will 


the compolition burn equal and regular: for which. 
reaſon they cannot carry a proper tail ; for it will 


break 


(e) A copper ſcoop with a wooden handle. 
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Inſtruments break before the rocket has got half way up, inſtead 


&c. 


of reaching from the ground to the top, where the 
rocket breaks and diſperſes the ſtars, rains, or what- 
ever is contained in the head. When you are ram— 
ming, keep the drift conſtantly turning or moving; 
and when you uſe the hollow rammers, knock out of 
them the compoſition now and then, or the piercer 
will ſplit them. To a rocket of 4 0z. give to each ladle- 
full of charge 16 ſtrokes; to a rocket of 1 lb. 28; to 
a 2-pounder, 36; to a 4-pounder, 42; and to a 
6-pounder, 56: but rockets of a larger ſort cannot be 
drove well by hand, but muſt be rammed with a 
machine made in the ſame manner as thoſe for driving 
tles. 2 

The method of ramming of wheel-caſes, or any 
other ſort, in which the charge is drove ſolid, is much 
the ſame as ſky-rockets ; for the ſame proportion may 
be obſerved in the ladle, and the ſame number of 
ſtrokes given, according to their diamenters, all caſes 
being diſtingutſhed by their diameters. In this man- 
ner, a caſe, whoſe bore is equal to a rocket of 4 02. 
18 called a 4-0z. caſe, and that which 1s equal to an 
$-0z. rocket an 8-0z. caſe, and ſo on, according to 


the differents rockets. | 


Having taught the method of ramming caſes in 
moulds, we ſhall here ſay ſomething concerning thoſe 


filled without moulds ; which method, for ſtrong 


paſted caſes, will do extremely well, and fave the ex- 
pence of making ſo many moulds. The reader muſt 
here obſerve, when he fills any ſort of caſes, to place 
the mould on a perpendicular block of wood, and not 

on any place that is hollow; for we have found by 
experience, that when caſes were rammed on driving 

| benches, which were formerly uſed, the works fre- 
quently miſcarried, on account of the hollow reſiſtance 
of the benches, which oft jarred and looſened the 
charge in the caſes; but this accident never hap- 
pens when the driving blocks are uſed (p). 

When caſes are to be filled without moulds, pro- 
ceed thus. Have ſome nipples made of braſs or iron, 
of ſeveral ſorts and ſizes, in proportion to the caſes, 
and to ſcrew or fix in the top of the driving black ; 
when you have fixed in a nipple, make, at about 14 
inch from it, a ſquare hole in the block, 6 inches 
deep and 1 inch diameter; then have a piece of wood, 
6 inches longer than the caſe intended to be filled, 
and 2 inches ſquare; on one fide of it cut a groove 
almoſt the length of the caſe, whoſe breadth and 
depth mutt be ſufficient to cover near æ the caſe ; then 
cut the other end to fit the hole in the block, but 
take care to cut it ſo that the groove may be of a 
proper diſtance from the nipple: this half mould be- 
ing made and fixed tight in the block, cut, in another 
piece of wood nearly of the ſame length as the caſe, a 

groove of the ſame dimenſions as that in the fixed 
piece; then put the caſe on the nipple, and with a 
cord tie it and the 2 half-moulds together, and your 
caſe will be ready for filling. | 

The dimenſions of the above-deſcribed half moulds, 
are proportionable for caſes of 8 ounces ; but notice 
mult be taken, that they differ in ſize in proportion to 
the cafes, | 


Note, The clay, mentioned in this article, muſt be 


(D) A piece of hard wood in the form of an anvil block. 
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dec, I 
prepared after this manner: Get ſome clay, in which we 
there is no ſtones nor ſand, and bake it in an oven til 5 
quite dry; then take it out and beat it to a powder. — 
and afterwards ſift it through a common hair-ſieve, ang 


it will be fit for uſe. 
| 48. Proportion of Mallets. 
The beſt wood for mallets is dry beech. If a perſon 


uſes a mallet of a moderate ſize, in proportion to the 


rocket, according to his judgment, and if the rocket 


ſucceeds, he may depend on the reſt, by uſing the ſame 
mallet ; yet it will be neceſſary that caſes of different 
ſorts be drove with mallets of different fizes. 

The following proportion of the mallets for rockets 


ol any ſize, from 1 oz. to 61b. may be obſerved; but 


as rockets are ſeldom made leſs than 1 oz. or larger 
than 6 Ib. we ſhall leave the management of them to 
the curious; but all caſes under 10z. may be rammed 
with an oz. rocket mallet. Your mallets will ſtrike 
more ſolid, by having their handles turned out of the 
ſame piece as the head, and made in a cylindrical form, 
Let their dimenſions be worked by the diameters of the 
rocket : for example; let the thickneſs of the head be 
3 diameters, and its length 4, and the length of the 
handle 5 diameters, whole thickneſs mult be in pro- 
portion to the hand. 7 : 
49. Preportion of Sky Rockets, and manner of heading 
them. 
FIG. 13. repreſents a rocket complete without its ſtick, - 
whoſe length from the neck is 5 diameters 1-6th: the caſes 
ſnould always be cut to this length after they are filled. 
M is the head, which is 2 diameters high, and 1 dia- 
meter 1-6th + in breadth; N the cone or cap, whole 
perpendicular height muſt be 1 diameter 1-3d. Fig. 14. 
the collar to which the head is fixed; this 1s turned 
out of deal or any light wood, and its exterior dia- 
meter muſt be equal to the interior diameter of the 
head; 1-6th will be ſufficient for its thickneſs, and 
round the outfide edge muſt be a groove; the interior 
diameter of the collar muſt not be quite ſo wide as the 
exterior diameter of the rocket: when this is to be 
glued on the rocket, you muſt cut 2 or 3 rounds of 
paper off the caſe, which will make a ſhoulder for it 
to reſt upon. Fig. 15. a former for the head: 20r3 
rounds of paper well paſted will be enough for tbe 
head, which, when rolled, put the collar on that part | 
of the former marked O, which muſt fit the inſide «> 
it; then, with the pinching cord pinch the bottom 0 
the head into the groove, and tie it with ſmall twine. 
Fig. 16. a former for the cone. To make the caps, 
cut your paper in round pieces, equa] in diameter 
twice the length of the cone you intend to make; 
which pieces being cut into halves, will make Foy 
each, without waſting any paper; having formed t : 
caps, pate over each of them a thin white papel, 
which muſt be a little longer than the cone, fo fs i 
project about +4 an inch below the bottom: ere 
jection of paper, being notched and paſted, ſerves 
faſten the cap to the head. ah far 
When you load the heads of your rockets wit a 
: thing elle, 
rains, ſerpents, crackers, fcrolis, or any t 8 — 
according to your fancy, remember always 47 11 
1 ladle- full of meal. powder into each bead, whie lan, 
be enough to burſt the head, and diſperic the ” 


& II. 
21 whatever it contains: when the heads are loaded 
1. wich any ſort of caſes, let their mouths be placed 
gowawards; and after the heads are filled, paſte on 
he top of them a piece of paper, before you put on 


| about 2 


the caps. As the ſize of the ſtars oft differ, it would 
de needleſs to give an exact number for each rocket; 
hut this rule may be obſcrved, that the heads may be 
nearly filled with whatever they are loaded. 
50 Decorations for Sky Rockets. 
Sxy-rockets bearing the pre-eminence of all fire- 
works, it will not be 1mproper to treat of their various 
kinds of decorations, which are directed according to 
fancy. Some are headed with ftars of different ſorts, 
ſxch as tailed, brilliant, white, blue and yellow ſtars, 
Le.; ſome with gold and filver rain; others with ſer- 
pents, crakers, fireſcrolls, marrons; and ſome with 
ſmall rozkets, and many other devices, as the maker 
pleaſes. | 


Dimenſions and poiſe of Rocket-/licks. 


Weight Length of,Thickneſs | Breadth jSquareat; Poiſe from 
of the | the ſtick. | at top. | at top. bottom. the point of 
rocket. = the cone. 
L. oz.] F. in. Inches. Inches. Inches F. is 
6 0/14 © | 155 1,85 | 0,75 [4 1,5 
40.12 10 | 12g + T,40-} 00257 43 9, 
2 09 4| 1,125 | 1, 0,525] 2 9, 
1 08 2 | 0,725 | 0,80 | 0,375] 2 I, 
8:6 68,5 O, 70 | 0,25 1 10,5 
| 0,3750] © 2 1 8 
ST 7 - 3 2375 33 235 855 
24 1 | 0,3 | 045 | O15 3 
i 4 67 %% oi | 0,101 11 8, 
A 2 #4 | ©0,125 | 0,20 0, 16 8 © Os 
ũii Ot :- 4" O;x8 | . 


The laſt column on the right, in the above table, 
expreſſes the diſtance from the top of the cone, where 
the ſtick, when tied on, ſhould balance the rocket, 
ſo as to ſtand in an equilibrium on one's finger or 
the edge of a knife. 


iry deal, made thus. When you have cut and planed 


| the flicks according to the dimenſions given in the 


table, cut, on one of the flat fides at the top, a groove 
the length of the rocket, and as broad as the ſtick will 
low; then, on the oppoſite flat fide, cut 2 notches 
tor the cord, which ties on the rocket, to lie in; one 
of theſe notches muſt be near the top of the ſtick, 
and the other facing the neck of the rockets ; the 
iſtance between theſe notches may eaſily be known, 
for the top of the ſtick ſhould always touch the head 
of the rocket. When your rockets and fticks are 
ready, lay the rockets in the grooves in the ſticks, 
and tie them-on. Thoſe who, merely. for curioſity, 
may chooſe to make rockets of different ſizes, from 
thoſe expreſſed in the table of dimenſions, may find 
the length of their ſticks, by making them for roc- 
eis, from oz. to 1.1b. 60 diameters of the rocket 
og; and for rockets above 1 lb. 50 or 52 diameters 
by be a good length ; their thickneſs at top may be 

a diameter, and their breadth a very little 

uare at bottom is generally equal to 4 
mels at top. But although the dimenſions 
ſtieks be very nicely obſerved, you mult de- 
only on their balance; for, without a proper 


more; their {c 
the thicket, 
of the 
dend 


The beſt wood for the ſticks is 


— —— bt! — — 


Foren. 
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counterpoiſe, your rockets, inſtead of mounting per- Inſtruments 
pendicularly, will take an oblique direction, and fall * 


to the ground before they are burnt out. 

51. Boring Rockets which have been drove ſolid. 

Fi. 18. repreſents the plan of an apparatus, or 
lathe, for boring of rockets. A the large wheel, 
which turns the ſmall one B, that works the rammer 
C: theſe rammers are of different ſizes according 
to the rockets; they muſt be of the ſame diameter 
as the top of the bore intended, and continue 
that thickneſs a little longer than the depth of the 
bore required, and their points muſt be like that of an 


auger: the thick end of each rammer muſt be made 


ſquare, and all of the ſame ſize, ſo as to fit into one 
ſocket, wherein they are. faſtened by a ſcrew D. E 
the guide for the rammer, which is made to move 


backwards and forwards : ſo that, after you have 


marked,the rammer 3+ diameters of the rocket from 
the point, ſet the guide, allowing for the thickneſs of 
the fronts of the rocket boxes, and the neck and 
mouth of the rocket, ſo that when the front of the 
large box is cloſe to the guide, the rammer may not 
go too far up the charge. 
rockets, which are made ſo as to fit one in another; 
their ſides muſt be equal in thickneſs to the difference 


of the diameters of the rockets, and their interior dia- 
meters equal to the exterior diameters of the rockets. 


To prevent the rocket's turning round while boring, a 
piece of wood muſt be placed againſt the end of the 
box in the inſide, and preſſed againſt the tail of the 
rocket ; this will alſo hinder the rammer from forcing 
the rocket backwards. G, a rocket in the box. 


H, a box that ſlides under the rocket- boxes to receive 
the borings for the rockets, which fall through holes 


made on purpoſe in the boxes; theſe holes muſt be 
juſt under the mouth of the rocket, one in each box, 
and all to correſpond with each other. 

Fig. 19. is a front view of the large rocket · box. 
I, an iron plate, in which are holes of different fizes, 
through which the rammer paſſes : this plate is 
faſtened with a ſcrew in the centre, ſo that when you 
change the rammer, you. turn the plate round, but 
always let the hole you are going to uſe be at the 
bottom: the fronts of the other boxes muſt have holes 
in them to. correſpond .with thoſe in the plate. KR, 
the lower part of the large box; which is made to fit 
the inſide of the lathe, that all the boxes may move 
quite ſteady. | 

Fig. 20. is a perſpective view of the lathe. L, the 
guide for the rammer, which is. ſet by the ſcrew at 
bottom. | | | | 
Fig. 21, A view of the front of the guide facing the 
rammer. M, an iron plate, of the ſame dimenſions 
as that on the front of the box, and placed in the ſame 


direction, and alſo to turn on a ſcrew in the centre. 


N, the rocket-box which ſlides backwards and for- 
wards : when you have fixed a rocket in the box,. 
puſh it forwards againſt the rammer; and when you 
think the ſcoop of. the. rammer 1s full, draw the box. 
back, and knock out the compoſition :._ this you mult 
do till the rocket is bored, or 1t will be in danger of 
taking fire; and if you bore in a hurry, wet the end 


of the rammer now and then with Gil to keep it 


cool. EE, 
Having bored a number of rockets, you mult have 
| Laps - 


F, boxes for holding the 
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Inſtruments taps of different ſorts according to the rockets. Theſe the caſe, or with a hole in it to put in the gerbe; bo 1.0 | 
— aps are alittle longer than the bore : but when you theſe methods will anſwer the ſame. Gerbes pre 2 lnſtn 
uſe them, mark them 3 diameters from the point, a moſt brilliant fire, and are very beautiful 3 & 
allowing for the thickneſs of the rocket's neck; number of them are fixed in the front of a build, , 
then, holding the rocket in one hand, you tap it or a colle&ion of fireworks. | | ing 
with the other. One of theſe taps is repreſented N. B. Gerbes are made by their diameters and 

by fig. 22. They are made in the ſame proportion their caſes at bottom à thick. The method of ng 
as the fixed piercers, and are hollowed their whole ing the interior diameter of a gerbe is thus: "ag 


length. 5 | poling you would have the exterior diameter of the 
52. Hand Machine uſed for boring of Rockets inſtead of caſe, when made, to be 5 inches, then, by takin 
a Lathe. 2 4ths for the ſides of the caſe, there will remain 


Tus ſort of machines anſwer very well, tho? not lo 24 inches for the bore, which will be a very good 
expeditious as the lathes. But they are not fo expenſive fize. Theſe ſort of gerbes ſhou}d be rammed ver 
to make, and they may be worked by one man; whereas hard. d 
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the lathe wil require three. Fig 23. repreſents the 54. Small gerbes, or white fountains, 

machine. O, the rocket boxes, which are to be fixed, May be made of 4 0z.8 oz. or 1 lb. caſes, paſted and 
| and not to ſlide as thoſe in the lathe. PQ are guides made very ſtrong, of what length you pleaſe : but 
| | | for the rammers, that are made to ſlide together, as before you fill them, drive in clay one diameter of their 


the rammer moves forward: the rammers for theſe fort orifice high ; and when you have filled a caſe, bore 
| | of machines muſt be made of a proper length, allowing for a vent through the centre of the clay to the con. 
the thickneſs of the front of the boxes, and the length poſition : the common proportion will do for the vent 
of the mouth and neck of the caſe; on the ſquare end which muſt be primed with a flow charge, "Theſe 
of theſe rammers, mult be a round ſhoulder of iron, fort of caſes, without the clay, may be filled with Chi. 
[il to turn againſt the outſide of the guide Q by which neſe fire, : 
1 85 means the guides are forced forwards. R, the ſtock 55. To make paſteboard and paper mortars, 

þ which turns the rammer, and while turning mult be Fig. 3. repreſents a former, and fig. 4. an elm foot, 
F: preſſed towards the rocket by the body of the man for the mortar. Fig. 5. repreſents a mortar complete: 
1 who works it; all the rammers are to be made to fit theſe mortars are belt when made with paſteboard, well 


one ſtock. | : paſted before you begin; or, inſtead of paſte, you 
| To make large Gerbes. may uſe glue. For a cochorn mortar, which is 4 inche; 
Plate Fi. 1. repreſents a wooden former; fig. 2. a gerbe 2.5ths diameter, roll the paſteboard on the former 


h CCXLIX, complete, with its foot or ſtand. The caſes for 1.6th of its diameter thick; and, when dry, cut one end 
| | gerbes are made very ſtrong, on account of the ſtrength ſmooth and even; then nail and glue it on the vpper 
; of the compolition; which, when fired, comes out part of the foot: when done, cut off the paſteboard 
: with great velocity: therefore, to prevent their burſt- at top, allowing for the length of the mortar 25 dia- 
F' | ing, the paper ſhould be paſted, and the caſes made meters from the mouth of the powder-chamber ; then 
as thick at the top as at the bottom. They ſhould alſo hind the mortar round with a ftrong cord wetted with. 
f have very long necks, for this reaſon ; firſt, that the glue. U, the bottom part of the foot is 1 diameter 
i | particles of iron will have more time to be heated, by 2.3ds broad, and 1 diameter high; and that part 
' meeting with greater reſiſtance in getting out, than which goes into the mortar is 2-3ds of its diameter 
| with a ſhort neck, which would be burnt too wide be- high. W, is a copper chamber for powder, made in 
fore the charge be conſumed, and ſpoil the effect: a conical form; and is 1-3d of the diameter wide, 1; 
ſecondly, that with long necks the ſtars will be thrown of its own diameter long. In the centre of the bottom 
| | to a great height, and will not fall before they are of this chamber, make a ſmall hole a little way down 
| | ipent, or ſpread too much; but, when made to per- the foot; this hole muſt be met by another of the 
4 : fection, will riſe and ſpread in ſuch a manner as to form ſame ſize, made in the fide of the foot, as is ſhown in 
10 exactly a wheat-ſheaf, the figure, If theſe holes are made true, and a copper 
In the ramming of gerbes, there will be no need of pipe fitted into both, the mortar when Joaded will 
a mould, the caſes being ſufficiently ftrong to ſupport prime itſelf - for the powder will naturally fall to the 
| themſelves. But you are to be careful, before you be- bottom of the firſt hole; then by putting a bit of 
i : gin to ram, to have a piece of wood made to fit in the quick- match in the fide hole, your mortar will be rea: 
neck; for if this be not done, the compoſition will dy to be fired. 7 
| | fall into the neck, and leave a vacancy in the caſe, Mortars of 5%, 8 and 10 inches diameter, may be 
which will cauſe the caſe to burſt ſo foon as the made of paper or paſteboard, by the above me- 
fire arrives at the vacancy. You mult likewiſe obſerve, thod, and in the ſame proportion ; but if larger, it 
that the firſt ladle of charge, or ſecond, if you think vill be beſt to have them made of braſs. N. B. [he 
| proper, be of ſome weak compoſition, When the copper chamber muſt have a ſmall rim round 116 
i | caſe is filled, take out the piece of wood, and fill the edge with holes in it, for ſcrews to make it falt in thc 
f neck with ſome flow charge. Gerbes are generally foot. 
made about 6 diameters long, from the bottom to the SECT. III. To load Air-Balloons, with the number 
top of the neck; their bore mult be 1- th narrower 8 8 5 RU e en KG alls, Gc. in 
at top than at bottom. The neck 8 1s 1-6th diame- of Stars, Serpents, nales, | 
ter and 4 long. T, a wooden foot or ftand, on which Shells of each nature. 
| ED the gerbe is fixed. This may be made with a choak | 56. Mortars to throw Aigrettes, Oc. u th 
or cylinder 4 or 5 inches long to fit the inſide of When you fill your ſhells, you mult firlt put * 


MS Ae RES A —— 8 


. Il. 
l. ſerpents, rains, ſtars, &c. or whatever they are com- 
9 & noſed of; then the blowing powder ; but the ſhells 
gs, Kc. p ; : 
muſt not be quite filled. All thoſe things muſt be put 
in at the fuze hole; but marrons being too large to 
o in at the fuze hole, mult be put in before the in- 
{de ſhell be joined. When the ſhells are loaded, plue 
and drive in the fuzes very tight. For a coehorn bal- 
oon, let the diameter of the fuze hole be 7-8ths of 
an inch. For a royal balloon, which is near 55 
inches diameter, make the fuze hole 1 inch. 1-6th dia- 
meter; for an 8-inch balloon, 1 inch 3-$ths ; and for 
x lo- inch balloon, 1 inch 5-8ths. | | 

Air-balloons are divided into 4 forts, viz. firſt, illu- 
minated balloons 3 ſecond, balloons of ſerpents ; third, 
balloons of reports, marrons, and crackers; and fourth, 
compound balloons. The number and quantities of 
each article for the different ſhells are as follow. 
| Coehorn balloon illuminated. 

wid F : R 

„ 
Powder for the mortar „ 2 
Length of the fuze compoſition, + of an inch; 1 oz. 


OZ. 


x 
* 


ſhell. 


| Cochorn balloon of ſerpents. PE 
M al > — , 2 7 1 
Con) {powder ] | A. - | A 
Powder for the mortar TAG N 24 


Length of the fuze compoſition 13-16ths of an 
inch: half. oz. caſes drove 3 diameters and bounced 3 
diameters, and half. oz. caſes drove 2 diameters and 
bounced 4, of each an equal quantity, and as many 
of them as will fit in eaſily placed head to tail. 


Goehorn balloon of crackers and reports. OZ. 
Meal - . 14 
n powder 3 2 5 5 03 
Powder for the mortar F 2 


Length of the fuze compoſition 3 of an inch. Re- 
ports 4, and crackers 
fill the ſhell. | 


| OY Compound cochorn balloons. oz. dr. 
eal) | - - 7 SS 
Corn powder 3 s . 1 14 


Powder for the mortar . 2 4 
| Length of the fuze compoſition 13-16ths of an 
inch: + oz. caſes drove 34 diameters and bounced 2, 
16; 202. caſes drove 4 diameters and nat bounced 


will complete the balloon. 


Meal Royal balloons illuminated. oz. dr. 
Conn powder | : f : 2 ; , 1 


Powder for the mortar. — 1 
Length of the fuze compoſition 15-1 6ths of an 
ra 2 0z ſtrung ftars, 34; rolled ſtars, as many as 
tne ſhell will contain, allowing room for the fuze. 

Royal balloons of ſerpents. OZ. dr. 


Gol} 
Gon powder 3 | ; : 
Powder for the mortar = 25h - 3 8 


bg of the fuze compoſition 1 inch: 1 oz. caſes 
equal IT and + diameters, and bounced 2, of each an 
nn, ſufficient to load the ſhell. 
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drove or rolled ſtars, as many as will nearly fill the 
e 


of 6 bounces as many as will 


toi blue ſtrung ſtars, 10; rolled ſtars, as many as 
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Royal balloons with crackers and marrons. oz. dr. Air-Bal- 


Meal " . 1 8 loons, &c, 
Corn 5 powder 3 © - . I SE. 
Powder for firing the mortar . - 0 


3 
Length of the fuze compoſition 14-16ths of an 
inch; reports 12, and completed with crackers of 
8 bounces. 


Compound royal balloons. oz. dr. 


va powder} To (et ; 8 
Powder for the mortar — rr 3.12 


Length of the fuze compoſition 1 inch: + oz. caſes 
drove and bounced 2 diameters, 8; 2:ounce caſes fill- 
ed 3-Sths of an inch with ſtar compoſition, and boun- 
ced 2 diameters, 8; filver rain-fails, 10; 2 oz. tail- 
ed ſtars, 16: rolled brilliant ftars, 30. If this ſhould 
not be ſufficient to load the ſhell, you may complete it 
with gold rain-falls. 


Eight. inch balloons illuminated. oz. dr. 
Meal LS, 606600 2 3 
Corn © Powder | : ; = 14 
Powder for the mortar re - o 


| 9 
Length of the fuze compoſition 1 inch 1-8th : 
How ſtars, 48; 2 oz. caſes drove with ſtar com- 
poſition z-8ths of an inch, and bounced 3 diameters, 
12 ; and the balloon completed with 2 oz. drove bril- 
liant ſtars. 
Eight-inch balloons of ſerpents. 


Oz. dr. 

Meal h d a = 2 O 
Corn & PO er} 2 & 2 - 2 0 
Powder for the mortar - i @ 8 


& 

Length of the fuze compoſition 1 inch 3-16ths: 
2 oz. cafes drove 14 diameter and bounced 2, and 
I oz. Caſes drove 2 diameters and bounced 2+, of each 
an equal quantity ſufficient for the ſhell. 

N. B. The ftar-compofition drove in bounced cafes 
muſt be managed thus: Firſt, the caſes muſt be pinch- 
ed cloſe at one end, then the corn-powder put in for a 
report, and the cafe pinched again cloſe to the pow- 


der, only leaving a ſmall vent for the ſtar-compofition, 


which 1s drove at top, to communicate to the powder 
at the bounce end. | 


| Compound eight-inch balloons. 02. dr. 
Meal | d OE = 2 8 
Corn & PPV er] - - . 1 42 


Powder for the mortar = : 9 4 

Length of the fuze compoſition 1-8th : 4 02. caſes 
drove with ſtar-compoſition 3-8ths of an inch, and 
bounced 3 diameters, 16; 2 oz. tailed ſtars, 16; 
2 Oz. drove brilliant ſtars, 12; filver rain-falls, 20; 
1 oz. drove blue ftars, 20; and 1 02. cafes drove and 
bounced 2 diameters, as many as will fill the ſhell. 


Another of eight inches. oz. dr. 
Meal) 1 8 2 8 
Corn 5 powder 3 TITS - - 1 12 
Powder ſor the mortar - - 


ah Wa 9 4 
Length of the fuze compoſition 1 inch 1-8th : | 
crackers of 6 reports, 10; gold rains, 14; 2 oz. caſes * 
drove with ſtar- compoſition 3-8ths of an inch, and 
bounced 2 diameters, 16; 2 ox. tailed ſtars, 16; 


2 0z. drove brilliant ſtars, 12; ſilver rains, 10; 102. 


drove blue ſtars, 20; and 1 0 z. caſes drove with a 
brilliant charge 2 diameters and bounced 3, as many 
as the ſhell] will hold. | | 

6 X A 


a” 


loons, &c. Meal 


— rneros rn - - ey 
= 1 —— — — — — — — — * — — 


* . 
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ſticks muſt have their ends turned upwards, 
caſes may turn horizontally on their centres: at the ont, 


A compound ten-inch balloon. oz. dr. 

| % ” 4 

Corn 0 powder } - - - : 8 
Powder for the mortar - . 12 8 


Length of the fuze compoſition 15-16ths of an 
inch: 10z. Caſes drove and bounced 3 diameters, 16. 
Crackers of 8 reports, 12; 4 oz. caſes drove + 
inch with ſtar- compoſition, and bounced 2 diameters, 
14; 2 0z. caſes drove with brilliant fire 14 diameter, 
and bounced 2 diameters, 16; 2 0z. drove brilliant 
flars, 30; 2 0z. drove blue ſtars, 3; goold rains, 
20; filver rains, 20. After all theſe are put in, fill 
the remainder of the caſe with tailed and rolled ftars. 


Ten-inch balloons of three charges. on. dr. 
Meal 4 e _—_ „ <0 
Corn © Powder : : 5 
Powder for the mortar =» - 12 0 


Length of the fuze compoſition 1 inch. The ſhell 
muſt be loaded with 2 oz. caſes, drove with tar com- 
Poſition + of an inch, and on that 1 diameter of gold 
fire, then bounced 3 diameters ; or with 2 0z. caſes 
firſt filled 1 diameter with gold fire, then + of an inch 
with ſtar compoſition, and on that 14 diameter of 
brilliant fire. Theſe caſes muſt be well ſecured at top 
of the charge, left they ſhould take fire at both ends; 
but their necks muſt be larger than the common pro- 
portion. a | 

| 57. To make Balloon Fuzes. | 

Fuzes for air balloons are ſometimes turned out of 
dry beech, with a cup at top to hold the quick-match, 
as you ſee in fig. 5. but if made with palted paper, 
they will do as well: the diameter of the former for 
fuzes for cohorn balloons, muſt be £ an inch; for a 
royal fuze, 5-8ths of an inch; for an 8-inch fuze, 4 of 
an inch; and for a 10-inch fuze, 7-8ths. of an inch. 
| Having rolled your caſes, pinch and tie them almoſt 
cloſe at one end; then drive them down, and let them 
dry. Before you begin to fill them, mark on the out- 
tide of the caſe the length of the charge required, al- 
lowing for the thickneſs of the bottom; and when you 
have rammed in the compoſition, take two pieces of 


quick-match about 6 inches long, and lay one end of 


each on the charge, and then à little meal-powder, 
which ram down hard; the looſe ends of the match 
double up into the top of the fuze, and cover it with 
a paper cap to keep it dry. When you put the ſhells 
in the mortars; uncap the fuzes, and pull out the looſe 
ends of the match, and let them hang on the ſides of 
the balloons. Fhe uſe of the match is, to receive the 
fire from the powder in the chamber of the mortar in 
order to light the fuze: the ſhell being put in the mor- 
tar with the fuze uppermoſt, and exactly in the centre, 
ſprinkle over it a little meal- powder, and it will be 
ready to be fired. Fuzes made of wood mult be lon- 
ger than thoſe of paper, and not bored quite through, 
but left ſolid about + an inch at bottom; and when 
you uſe them, ſaw them off to a proper length, mea- 
furing the charge from the cup at top. 
58. Tourbillons. 

Havixnc filled ſome caſes within about 14 diameter, 
drive in a ladleful of clay ; then pinch their. ends cloſe, 
und drive them down with a.mallet. When done, find 
the centre-of gravity of each caſe; where you nail and 
tie a (tick, which ſhould be + an inch broad at the 


middle, and run a little narrower to the ends: theſe 


equal parts; and at X and V, fig. 6. bore a hole; then 


them together, and tie on the report, and with a lingle 


Tons ſmall cones of ſtars, rains, &c. but be careful not 
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ſo that the Air 


oppoſite ſides of the caſes, at each end, bore a ho] 
cloſe to the clay with a gimblet, the ſize of the =o 
of a common cafe of the ſame nature; from theſe hole 
draw a line round the caſe, and at the under part of the 
caſe borea hole with the ſame gimblet, within 1 diamet 
of each line towards the centre; then from one hole £ 
the other draw a right line. This line divide late thee 


from theſe holes to the other two, lead a quick-match 
over which paſte a thin paper. Fig. 7. repreſents a 
tourbillon as it ſhould lie to be fired, with a leader 
from one ſide-hole A, to the other B. When you fire 
tourbillons, lay them on a ſmooth table, with their 
ſticks downwards, and burn the leader through the 
middle with a port - fire. They ſhould ſpin three or four 
ſeconds on the table before they rife, which is about 
the time the compoſition will be burning from the fide. 
holes to thoſe at bottom. _ | 

To tourbillons may be fixed reports in this manner: 
In the centre of the caſe at top make a ſmall hole, and 
in the middle of the report make another; then place 


paper ſecure it from fire: this done, your tourbillon is 
completed. By this method you may fix on tourhil. 


to load them too much. One-eighth of an inch will 
be enough for. the thickneſs of the ſticks, and their 
length equal to that of the caſes. 
59. To make Mortars to throw Aigrettes, and to had 
and fire them. 8 
MoxkrAxs to throw aigrettes are generally made of 
paſteboard, of the ſame thickneſs as balloon mortars, 
and 24 diameters long in the inſide from the top of 
the foot: the foot muſt be made of elm without a 
chamber, but flat at top, and in the ſame proportion 
as thoſe for balloon mortars; theſe mortars muſt alſo 
be bound round with a cord as. before- mentioned: 
ſometimes 8 or 9 of theſe mortars, of about three or 
four inches diameter, are bound all together ſo as to 
appear but one: but when they are made for this pur- 
poſe, the bottom of the foot mult be of the ſame dia · 
meter as the mortars, and only + diameter high. Tour 
mortars being bound well together, fix them on a heavy 
ſolid block of wood. To load theſe mortars, firſt put 
on the inſide bottom of each a piece of paper, and on 
it ſpread 14 oz. of meal and. corn powder mixed; then 
tie your ſerpents up in parcels with quick-match, a 
put them in the mortar-with their mouths downwards; 
but take care the parcels do not fit too tight in the 
mortars, and that all the ſerpents have been well pre 
med with powder wetted with ſpirit of wine. On the 
top of the ſerpents in each mortar lay ſome paper dt 
tow; then carry a leader from one mortar to the other 
all round, and then from all the outfide mortars into 
that ia the middle: theſe leaders muſt be put between 
the caſes and the ſides of the mortar, down to the pod. 
der at bottom: in the centre of the middle mortar fix 
a fire-pump, or brilliant fountain, which mult be we 
at bottom, and long enough to project out af the go” 
of the mortar;. then paſte paper on the tops of allt 
mortars. | ; A 
Mortars thus prepared are called a 1g” , fer pen 


as repreſented by fig. 83. When you would uy _ 
* : 


. ll. 


light the ge · pump C, which when conſumed 
. ul e yen to alFthe mortars at once by means 
. 0 the leaders. For mortars of 6, 8, or 10 inches dia- 
a *ter, the ſerpents ſhould be made in 1 and 2 oz. caſes 
OE 7 inches long, and fired Wl a —_ —_—_— = 
th of the mortar, and turned down the out- 
ae end of it covered with paper, to prevent 
the ſparks of the other works from ſetting it on fire. 
For a fix-inch mortar, let the quantity of powder for 
firing be 2 02.3 for an 8-inch, 24 o:. ; and for a 10-inch, 
102. Care mult be taken in theſe, as well as ſmall 
mortars, not to put the 1 in too 1 N N 1 
burſting the mortars. eſe mortars may be load- 

0 with A crackers, &c. ; | 
If the mortars, _— —_ * ſent to = —_— 
liable to be much moved, the firing powder ſhould 
be ſecured from. getting amongſt the ſerpents, which 
would endanger the mortars, as well as hurt their per- 
formance. To prevent which, load your mortars thus: 
Firk put in the firing powder, and ſpread it equally 
about; then cut a round piece of blue touch-paper, 
equal to the exterior diameter of the mortar, and draw 
on it a eirele equal to the interior diameter of the mor- 
tar, and notch 5 — round — = wo —_ * 
aſte that part which is notched, and put it down the 
ode cloſe to the powder, and ſtick the paſted edge 
to the mortar: this will keep the powder always ſmooth 
at bottom, ſo that it may be moved or carried any 
where, without receiving damage. The large fingle 
mortars are called pots des aigrettes. | 
60. Making, loading, and firing of Pots des Brins. 
Tuxsz are formed of paſteboard, and muſt be rolled 
pretty thick. They are uſually made 3 or 4 inches dia- 
meter, and 4 diameters long; and pinched with a e 
it one end, like common caſes. A number of theſe 
are placed on a plank thus: Having fixed on a plank 
two rows of wooden pegs, cut in the bottom of the 
plank a groove the whole length under each row of 
pegs ; then, through the centre of each peg, bore a 
hole down to the groove at bottom, and on every peg 
bx and glue a pot, whoſe mouth muſt fit tight on the 
peg: through all the holes run a quick-match, one end 
of which muſt go into the pot, and the other into the 
groove, which muſt have a match laid in it from end 
l end, and covered with paper, ſo that when lighted 
oy un 0 rer 6 _ PRs _ _ 
: in all the pots put abont 1 oz. of meal and 
corn powder; then in ſome put ſtars, and others rains, 
lnakes, ſerpents, crackers, &c. when they are all load- 
ed, pelle paper over their mouths. Two or three hun- 
8 of wy pots being fired together makea very pretty 
ow, by affording ſo great a variety of fires. Fig. g. 
* or 5 pots des brins, with a leader A, by which 

7 are fired. 
61. Pots des Sauciſſons 
Ass generally fired out of large mortars without 
chambers, the ſame as thoſe for aiprettes, only ſome- 
what ſtronger. Saucifſons are made of 1 and 2 oz. caſes, 
5 6 inches long, and choaked in the ſame manner 
By hn r = Eg which wn _—_— con- 
ud the oth ve 14 diameter with compoſition, 
he other half two diameters, fo that when fired 
hl Need 2 — — 2 reports 1155 if the mor- 
ew t 1. , and will bear a ſufficient charge 
tne ſaueiſſons very high, you may make three 
1 
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volleys of reports, by dividing the number of caſes in- 
to three parts, and making a difference in the height 
of the charge. After they are filled, pinch and tie them 
at top of the charge almoſt cloſe; only leaving a ſmall 
vent to communicate the fire to the upper part of the 
caſe, which mult be filled with corn-powder very near 
the top; then pinch the end quite cloſe, and tie it: 
after this is done, bind the caſe very tight with wax- 
ed pack-thread, from the choak at top of the compo- 
ſition to the end of the caſe; this will make the caſe 
very ſtrong in that part, and cauſe the report to be 
very loud. Saueiſſons ſhould be rolled a little thicker 
of paper than the common proportion. When they 
are to be put in the mortar, they muſt be primed in 
their mouths, and fired by a caſe of brilliant fire fixed 
in their centre. | | 

The charge for theſe mortars ſhould be 1-6th or 
1-8th more than for pots des aigrettes of the ſame dia- 
meter. | 85 


Scr. IV. Different kinds of Rockets, with their 
Appendages and Combinations. 


62. To fix one Rocket on the top of another. 

Wu ſky-rockets are thus managed, they are call- 
ed towering rockets, on account of their mounting ſa 
very high. Towering rockets are made after this man- 
ner: Fix on a pound-rocket a head without a collar; 
then take a 4 oz. rocket, which may be headed or 
bounced, and rub the mouth of it with meal-powder 
wetted with ſpirit of wine: when done, put it in the 
head of the large rocket with its mouth downwards; 
but before you put it in, ſtick a bit of quick-match in 
the hole of the clay of the pound-rocket, which match 
ſhould be long enough to go a little way up the bore 
of the ſmall rocket, to fire it when the large is burnt 
out: the 4 0z. rocket being too ſmall to fill the head 
of the other, roll round it as much tow as will make it 
ftand upright in the centre of the head: the rocket be- 
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ing thus fixed, paſte a ſingle paper round the opening 


of the top of the head of the large rocket. The large 
rocket muſt have only half a diameter of charge ram- 
med above the piercer ; for, if filled to the uſual height, 
it would turn before the ſmall one takes fire, and en- 
tirely deſtroy the intended effect: when one rocket is 
headed with another there will be no occaſion for any 
blowing powder; for the force with which it ſets off 
will be ſufficient to diſengage it from the head of the 
firſt fired rocket. 'The flicks for theſe rockets mult 
be a little longer than for thoſe headed with ſtars, 
rains, &c. | | ; 
_ 63. Caduceus Rockets, 

| In riſing, form two ſpiral lines, or double worm, by 
reaſon of their being placed obliquely, one oppoſite 
the other; and their counterpoiſe in their centre, which 
cauſes them to riſe in 2 vertical direction. Rockets for 
this purpoſe mult have their ends choaked cloſe, with- 
out either head or bounce, for a weight at top would 


be a great obſtruction to their mounting; though I 


have known them ſometimes to be bounced, but then 
they did not riſe ſo high as thoſe that were not; nor 
do any caduceus rockets aſcend ſo high as ſingle, be- 
cauſe of their ſerpentine motion, and likewiſe the reſiſt- 
ance of air, which is much greater than two rockets of 
the ſame ſize would meet with if fired ſingly. 
By 24 fig. 9. you fee the method of fixing theſe rock- 
| q46-&-3 ets: 


reer 


14 . 
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if Rockets, ets: the ſticks for this purpoſe mult have all their ſides 


4 
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alike, which ſides ſhould be equal to the breadth of a 
ſtick proper for a {ky-rocket of the ſame weight as thoſe 
yon intend to uſe, and to taper downwards as uſual, 
Jong enough to balance them, one length of a rocket 
from the croſs ſtick ; which mult be placed from the 
large tick 6 diameters of one of the rockets, and its 
length 7 diameters; ſo that each rocket, when tied on, 
may form with the large ſtick an angle af 60 degrees. 
In tying on the rockets, place their heads on the op- 
polite ſides of the croſs ſtick, and their ends on the 
oppoſite ſides of the long ſtick ; then carry a leader 
from the mouth of ane into that of the other. When 
theſe rockets are ta be fired, ſuſpend them between two 
hooks or nails, then burn the leader through the middle, 
and both will take fire at the ſame time, Rockets of 
1 Ib, are a good ſize for this uſe. : | 
| 64. Honorary Rackets, 
Az the ſame as ſky-rockets, except that they.carry 
no head nor report, but are cloſed at top, an which is 
fixed a cone; then on the caſe, cloſe to the top of the 


ſtick, you tie on a 2 oz. cafe, about 5 or 6 inches long, 


filled with a ſtrong charge, and pinched eloſe at both 

ends ; then in the reverſe ſides, at each end, bore a hole 

in the ſame manner as in tourbillons; from each hole 

carry a leader into the top of the racket, When the 

rocket is fired, and arrived to its proper height, it will 

give fire tothe caſe at top; which will cauſe both rocket 

and ſtick to ſpin very faſt in their return, and repreſent. 
a worm of fire deſcending to the ground. | 

Tuhere is another method of placing the ſmall caſe, 

which is by letting the ſtick riſe a litile above the top 

of the rocket, and tying the caſe to it, ſo as to reſt on 

the rocket : theſe rockets have no cones. T4 

There is alſo a third metbod by which they are ma- 
naged, which is thus: In the top of a rocket fix à piece 
of wood, in which drive a ſmall iron ſpindle ; then make 
a hole in the middle of the ſmall caſe, through which 
put the ſpindle; then tix on the top of it a nut, to keep 
the caſe from falling off ; when this is done, the caſe 
will turn very faſt, without the rocket : but this me- 
thod does not anſwer ſo well as either of the former. 

Fig. 10. is the honorary rocket complete. The beſt 
ſized rockets for this purpoſe are thoſe of 1b. _- 
65. To divide the Tail of a Sky Rocket fo as to farm an 
is, Arch 2 aſcending. 

Havixs ſome rockets made, and headed according 
to fancy, and tied on their ſticks; get fame ſheet tin, 
and cut it into round pieces abaut 3 or 4 inches dia- 
meter ; then on the flick of each rocket, under the 
mouth of the caſe, fix ohe of theſe pieces of tin 16 
inches from the rocket's neck, and ſupport it by a 
wooden bracket, as ſtrong as poſſible: the uſe of this 
is, that when the rocket is aſcending the fire will play 
with great force on the tin, which will divide the tail 
in ſuch a manner that it will form an arch as it mounts, 
and will have a very good effect when well managed: 
if there is a ſhort piece of port-fire, of a ſtrong charge, 
tied to the end of the ſtick, it will make a great addi- 
tion; but this muſt, be lighted before you fire the rocket. 
66. To make ſeveral Sky Rockets rife in the ſame direc- 

tion, and equally diſtant from each other. 

Tax ſix, or any number of ſky rockets, of what ſize 
you pleaſe, then cut ſome ſtrong pack-thread into pieces 
of 3 or 4 yards long, and tie each end of theſe pieces 


68. To fix a Shy Rocket auith its flick on the top of 


The method of preparing theſe rockets is thus: Ha- 


to a rocket in this manner: Having tied one ova 
your pack-thread round the 2 one 3 1 
the other end to another, take a ſeeond piece of 4 > | 
thread and make one end of it faſt to one of the ok ; 
already tied, and the other end to a third rocket y 
that all the rockets, except the two outſide, will * 65 
ſtened to two pieces of pack- thread: the length bf 
thread from one rocket to the other may be what h 
_— 2 * r e be all of a oy 
and their heads with the ſame wei f 
_ Ke. | 0 Y N 
Javing thus done, fix in the mouth of cac 
a leader of the ſame length; and when you © 
to fire them, hang them almoſt cloſe; then tie the ends 
of the leaders together, and prime them: this prime 
being fired, all the rockets will mount at the ſame 
time, and divide as far as the firings will allow; which 
diviſion they will keep, provided they are all rammed 
alike, and well made. They are called by ſome chained 
rockets. | Dante 8 7 f 
67. Signal Shy«Ratkets + 
Ax made of ſeveral kinds, according to the differ. 
ent ſignals intended to be given: but in artificial fre. 
works, two forts are only uſed, which are one with 
reports and the ather without; but thoſe for the uſe 
of the navy and army are headed with ſtars, ſerpents, 
&c.———Rockets which are to be bounced muſt have 
their caſes made 15 or 2 diameters. longer: than the 
common proportion; and after they are filled, drive in 
a double quantity of clay, then bounce and pinch them 
after the uſual manner, and fix on each a cap. 
Signal ſky-rockets without bounces, are only ſky- 
rackets cloſed and capped: theſe are very light, there- 
fore do not require ſuch heavy flicks as thoſe with load 
ed heads; far which reaſon you may cut one length of 
the rocket off the ſtick, or elſe make them thinner, 
Signal rackets with reports, are fired in fmall 
flights; and often both theſe, and thoſe without re- 
ports, are uſed for a ſignal to begin firing a collection 
of works. | „ 


E 4 47 another. | 

| Rockers thus managed make a pretty appearance, Wi 
by reaſon of a freſh tail being ſeen when the ſecond . | 
rocket takes fire, which will mount to a great height. 


ving filled a two-pounder, which muſt be filled only 
half a diameter above the piercer, and its head not 
more than 10 or 12 ſtars; the ſtick of this rocket muſt 
be made a little thicker than common; and when 
made, cut it in half the flat way, and in cach half make 
a groove, ſo that, when the 2 halves are joined, the 
bollow made by the grooves may be large enough to 
hold the ſtick of a half-pound rocket; which rocket. 
make and head as uſual: put the ſtick of this rocket 
into the hollow of the large one, ſo far that the mouth 
of the rocket may reſt on the head of the two- pon 
der; from whoſe head carry a leader into the mouth 
the ſmall rocket; which being done, your rockets . 
be ready for firing. wi | | 
2d 68. To fix two or more Sky Rockets on one flicks 
Two, three, or fix ſky-rockets, fixed on one {t 
and fired together, make a grand and beautiful yy 
-pearance; for: the tails of all will ſeem but as one o 


immenſe ſize, and the breaking of ſo many ons 


M once will reſemble tlie burſting of an air balloon, The 
4 management of this device requires a ſkilful hand; but 
il the following inſtructiops be well obſerved, even 
by thoſe who have not made à great progreſs in this 
art, there will be no doubt of the rockets having the 
Rockets for this purpoſe muſt be made with the 
reateſt exaRneſs, all rammed by the ſame hand, in 
the ſame mould, and out of the one proportion of com- 
poſition 3 and after they are filled and headed, muſt 
all be of the ſame weight. The {tick mult alſo be well 
made (and proportioned} to the following directions: 
rt, ſuppoſing your rockets to be 4 pounders, whoſe 
Aicks are 6 feet 6 inches long, then if 2, 3, or 6 of 
theſe are to-be fixed on 1 ſtick, let the length of it be 
g ſect 9 inches; then cut the top of it into as many 
fides as there are rockets, and let the length of each 
fide be equal to the length of 1 of the rockets with- 
ont its head; and in each fide cut a groove (as uſual); 
then from the grooves plane it round, down to the 
bottom, where its thickneſs muſt be equal to half the 
top of the round part. As their thickneſs cannot 
be exactly aſcertained, we ſhal} give a rule which ge- 
nerally anſwers for any number of rockets above 
two: the rale'is this; that the ſtick at top muſt be 
| thick enough, when the grooves are cut, for all the 


near as poſſible. ; | 
When only 2 rockets are to be fixed on 1 ſtick, let 
the length of the ſtick be the laſt given proportion, 


of yoiſe muſt be in the uſual place, (let the number of 
directions ſhould be too heavy, plane them thinner; 


and if too light, make them thicker; but always make 
them of the fame length. | 


there will be ſome danger of their flying up without 
the ſtick, unleſs the following precaution 1s taken: For 
caſes being placed on all fides, there can be no notches 
for the cord which ties on the rockets tolie in; there- 
fore, inſtead of notches, drive a ſmall nail in each 
hde of the ſtick; between the necks of the caſes; and 
er the cord, which goes round their necks, be 
brought cloſe under the nails; by this means the 
rockets will be as ſecure as when tied on fingly. 
Your rockets being thus fixed, carry a quick-match, 


ny this match being lighted will give fire to all at 
lice, 

Though the directions already given may be ſuſſi- 
dent for theſe rockets, we ſhall here add an improve- 
ment on @ very eſſential part of this device, which 1s, 
tat of hanping the rockets to be fired; for before 
1 following method was hit upon, many eflays 
proved unſucceſsful. Inſtead, therefore, of the old 


wars make uſe of this contrivance: Have a rin 
Dn ot ſtrong iron wire, large enough for the ſtick 
, go in as far as 
wh, be ſupported by a {mall iron, at ſome di- 
wi rom the poſt or ſtand to which it is fixed; then 
e another ring, fit to receive and guide the ſmall 
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rockets to lie, without preſſing each other, though as 


but ſhaped after the common method, and the breadth 
and thickneſs double the uſual dimenſions. The point. 


rockets be what they will:) if ſticks made bythe above 


When more than two rockets are tied on one ſtick, 


\ Vithout a pipe, from the mouth of one rocket to the 


ar ; 1 
'-, common manner of hanging them on nails or 


the mouths of the rockets; then let 


A of the Rick, Rockets thus ſuſpeaded will have 


hung on nails or hooks, in ſuch a manner that 
ſome of their mouths are againſt or upon a rail, there 
can be no certainty of their riſing in a vertical di- 
rection. | | 

69. To fire Sky-rockets without Sticks. 

You muſt have a ſtand, of a block of wood, a foot 
diameter, and make the bottom flat, ſo that it ma 
ſtand ſteady: in the centre of the top of this block 
draw a circle 24 inches diameter, and divide the eir- 
cumference of it into three equal parts; then take 3 
pieces of thick iron wire, each about 3 feet long, and 
drive them into the block, 1 at each point made on 
the circle ; when theſe wires are drove in deep enough: 
to hold them faſt and upright, ſo that the diſtance 
from one to the other is the ſame at top as at bottom, 
the ftand is complete. . 

The ſtand being thus made, prepare your rockets 
thus,: Take ſome common ſky-rockets, of any ſize, 
and head them as you pleaſe; then get ſome balls of 
lead, and tie to each a ſmall wire 2 or 24 feet long, and 
the other end of each wire tie to the neck of a rocket. 
Theſe balls anſwer the purpoſe of ſticks when made of 


a proper weight, which is about 2-3ds the weight of 


the rocket; but when they are of a proper ſize, they 
will balance the rocket in the ſame manner as a ſtick, 
at the uſual point of poiſe. To fire theſe, hang them, 
one at a time, between the tops of the wires, letting 
their heads reſt on the point of the wires, and the balls 
hang down between them : if the wires ſhould be too 
wide for the rockets, preſs them together till they fit; 
and if too cloſe, force them open: the wires for this 
purpoſe mult be ſoftened, ſo as not to have any ſpring, 
or they will not keep their poſition when preſſed 
cloſe or opened. 41 os 

70. Rain falls and Stars fer Sky-rockets, Double aud 

| Single. 

GoLD and filver rain compoſitions are drove in caſes 
that are pinched quite cloſe at one end: if you roll 
them dry, 4 or 5 rounds of paper will be ſtrong 
enough; but if they are paſted, 3 rounds will do; and 
the thin fort of cartridge- paper is beſt for thoſe ſmall. 
caſes, which in rolling you muſt not turn down the in- 
ſide edge as in other cafes, for a double edge would be 
too thick for ſo ſmall a bore. ' The moulds for rain- 
falls ſhould be made of braſs, and turned very ſmooth 
in the inſide; or the caſes, which are ſo very thin, 
would tear in coming out; for the charge muſt be 
drove in tight; and the better the caſe fits the mould, 
the more driving it will bear. Theſe mov]ds have no 
nipple, but inſtead thereof they are made flat. As it 
would be very tedious and troubleſome to ſhake the 
compoſition out of ſuch ſmall ladles as are uſed for 
theſe caſes, it will be neceſſary to have a funnel made 
of thin tin, to fit on the top of the caſe, by the help 
of which you may fill them very fait. For fingle rain- 
falls for 4 oz. rockets, let the diameter of the former 
be 2-16ths of an inch, and. the length of the caſe 2 
inches ; for 8 oz. rockets, 4-16ths and 2 diameters 
of the rocket long; for 1 lb. rockets, 5-16ths, and 2 
diameters of the rocket long; for 2 lb. rockets, 5-16ths, 
and 34 inches long; for 41b. rockets, 6-16ths, and 4 
inches long; and for 6-pounders, 7-16ths diameter, 
and 5 inches long. 

Of double rain-falls there are 2 ſcris, For ex- 

| — ample, 
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nothing to obſtruQ their fire; but when they are 1 
C. 
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Rockets, 
&c, 
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ample, ſome appear ſirſt like a ſtar, and then as rain; 
and ſome appear firſt as rain, and then like a ſtar. 


When you would have ſtars firſt, you mult fill the caſes, 


within & inch of the top, with rain-compofition, and 
the remainder with ſtar-compoſition ; but when you 
intend the rain ſhould be firſt, drive the caſe I an inch 
with ſtar- compoſition, and the reſt with rain. By this 
method may be made many changes of fire ; for in large 
rockets you may make them firtt burn as ſtars, then 
rain, and again as ſtars; or they may firſt ſhow rain, 
then ſtars, and finiſh with a report; but when they are 
thus managed, cut open, the firſt rammed end, after 
they are filled and bounced, at which place prime 
them. The ſtar- compoſition for this purpoſe mult be 


a little ſtronger than for rolled ſtars. 


Strung ſtars. Firſt take ſome thin paper, and cut 
it into pieces of 14 inch ſquare, or thereabouts; then 
on each piece lay as much dry ſtar- compoſition as you 
think the paper will eaſily contain; then twiſt up the 
paper as tight as you can; when done, rub ſome paſte 
on your hands, and roll the ſtars between them; then 
ſet them to dry: your ſtars being thus made, get ſome 


flax or fine tow, and roll a little of it over each ſtar; 


then paſte your hands and roll the ſtars as before, and 
ſet them again to dry; when they are quite dry, with 
a piercer make a hole through the middle of each, in- 
to which run a cotton quick-match, long enough to 
hold 10 or 12 ſtars at 3 or 4 inches diſtance : but any 
number of ſtars may be ſtrung together by joining the 
match. | | bes; 
Tailed lars. Theſe are called tailed ſtars, becauſe 
there are a great number of ſparks iſſue from them, 
which repreſent a tail like that of a comet. Of theſe 


there are two forts, which are rolled and drove 


when rolled, they muſt be moiſtened with a liquor 
made of half a pint of ſpirit of wine, and half a pill 


of thin ſize, of this as much as will wet the com- 


poſition enough to make it roll eaſy ; when they are 


rolled, ſift meal-powder over them, and ſet them to dry. 
When tailed ſtars are drove, the compoſition muſt 
be moiſtened with ſpirit of wine only, and not made ſo 


wet as for rolling: 1 and 2 oz. caſes, rolled dry, are 


beſt for this purpoſe ; and when they are filled, unroll 
the caſe within 3 or 4 rounds of the charge, and all 
that you unroll cut off ; then paſte down the looſe 
edge: 2 or'3 days after the caſes are filled, cut them 
in pieces 5 or 6-8ths of an inch in length; then melt 
fome wax, and dip one end of each piece into 
it, ſo as to cover the compoſition: the other. end 
mult be rubbed with meal-powder wetted with ſpirit 
of wine. 6 

Drove lars. Caſes for drove ſtars are rolled with 
paſte, but are made very thin of paper. Before you 
begin to fill them, damp the compoſition with ſpirit 
of wine that has had ſome camphor diſſolved in it: 
you may ram them indifferently hard, ſo that you do 
not break or ſack the caſe; to prevent which, they 
ſhould fit tight in the mould. They are drove in caſes 
of ſeveral ſizes, from 8 drams to 40z. When they are 
filled in 02. caſes, cut them in pieces of 4 of an inch 
long; if 10z. caſes, cut them in pieces of 1 inch; if 
202. caſes, cut them in pieces of 14 inch long; and 
if 4 0z. caſes, cnt them in pieces of 14 inch long: 
having cut your ſtars of a proper ſize, prime both ends 
with wet meal-powder. Theſe ſtars are ſeldom put in 


meter; and ſometimes very ſmall, but are chen called 


liquid, enough to make it ſtick together and roll eaſy: 


miſcuouſly with the fingers; but by the following 


very quick in the air, and form a ſeroll or ſpiral line, 


Sec. 


rockets, they being chiefly intended for air balloons, B. 
and drove in caſes, to prevent the compoſition from e 
being broke by the force of the blowing powder in 
the ſhell. | | | 
Ralling flars are commonly made about the {ze 
of a muſket-ball : though they are rolled of ſeveral 
ſizes, from the bigneſs of a piſtol-ball to 1 inch dia. 


ſparks. Great care muſt be taken in making ſtars, 
firſt, that the ſeveral ingredients are reduced to a fine 
powder ;* ſecondly, that the compoſition is well work. 
ed and mixed. Before you begin to roll, take about 
a pound of compoſition, and wet it with the followin 


Spirit of wine 1 quart, in which diſſolve 4 of an ounce 
of iſinglaſs. If a great quantity of compoſition be 
wetted at once, the ſpirit will evaporate, and leave it 
dry, before you can roll it into ſtars : having rolled 
up one proportion, ſhake the ſtars in meal-powder, 
and ſet them to dry, which they will do in 3 or 4 
days ; but if you ſhould want them for immediate uſe, 
dry them in an earthen pan over a ſlow heat, or in an 
oven. It is very difficult to make the ſtars all of 
an equal ſize, when the compoſition is taken up pro- 


method they may be made them very exact: When the 
mixture is moiſtened properly, roll it on a flat ſmooth 
ftone, and cut it into ſquare pieces, making each 
ſquare large enough for the ſtars you intend. There 
is another method uſed by ſome to make ſtars, 
which is by rolling the compoſition in long pieces, 
and then cutting off the ſtar, ſo that each flar 
will be of a cylindrical form: but this method 1s not 
ſo good as the former; for, to make the compoſition 
roll this way, it muſt be made very wet, which makes 
the ſtars heavy, as well as weakens them. All ſtars 
muſt be kept as much from air as poſſible, otherwiſe 
they will grow weak and bad. : 
9 71. Scrolls for Sky Rockets. _ ; 

Caszs for ſcrolls ſhould be made 4 or 5 inches in 
length, and their interior diameter 3-8ths of an inch: 
one end of theſe caſes muſt be pinched quite cloſe, be. 
fore you begin to fill; and when filled, cloſe the other 
end: then in the oppoſite ſides make a ſmall hole t 
each end, to the compoſition, in the ſame manner a4 
in tourbillons ; and prime them with wet meal - powder, 
Vou may put in the head of a rocket as many of 
theſe caſes as it will contain: being fired they tur 


They are generally filled with a ſtrong charge, 35 that 
of ſerpents, or brilliant fire. 
72. Swarmers, or ſmall Rockets. 
Rockers that go under the denomination of fawar- 
mere, are thoſe from 2 oz. downwards. Theſe roc- 
kets are fired ſometimes in flights, and in large water. 
works, &c. Swarmers of 1 and 20z. are bored, al 
made in the ſame manner as large rockets, except that 
when headed, their heads muſt be put on her FR 
collar: the number of ſtrokes for driving 102. mu 
8, and for 2 0z. 12. te 
All rockets under 102. are not bored, but mu " 
filled to the uſual height with compoſition, —_ 
generally conſiſts of fine meal-powder 4 02. af 1 or 
coal or ſteel-duſt 2 drams : the number of ſtrokes 


ramming theſe ſmall ſwarmers is not material, po | 


ne 


d. IV. 


Is they are rammed true, and moderately hard. The 


necks of unbored rockets mult be in the ſame propor- 
tion as in common Caſes. 
73. Stands for Sky- Rockets. ? 

Cars muſt be taken, in placing the rockets when 
they are to be fired, to give them a vertical direction 
at their firſt ſetting out; which may be managed thus. 
Have two rails of wood, of any length, ſupported at 
each end by a perpendicular leg, ſo that the rails be 
horizontal, and let the diſtance from one to the other 
be almoſt equal to the length of the ſticks of the roc- 
kets intended to be fired; then in the front of the top 
rail drive ſquare hooks at 8 inches diſtance, with their 
points turning ſideways, ſo that when the rockets are 
hung on them, the points will be before the ſticks 
and keep them from falling or being blown off by 
the wind: in the front of the rail at bottom mult be 
ſtaples, drove perpendicular under the hooks at top; 
through theſe ſtaples put the ſmall ends of the rocket- 
ticks. Rockets are fired by applying a lighted port- 
fire to their mouths. 

N. B. When ſky-rockets are made to perfection, 
and fired, they will ſtand 2 or 3 ſeconds on the hook 
before they riſe, and then mount up briſkly, with a 
ſteady motion, carrying a large tail from the ground 
all the way up, and juſt as they turn break and diſ- 
perle the ſtars. 

74. Girandole Cheſts, for Flights of Rockets. 


Tae are generally compoſed of four ſides, of equal 


dimenſions; but may be made of any diameter, accord- 


ing to the number of rockets deſigned to be fired ; its 
height muſt be in proportion to the rockets, but mult 
always be a little higher than the rockets with their 
ſticks. When the ſides are joined, fix in the top, as 
far down the cheſt as the length of one of the rockets 
with its cap on. In this top, make as many ſquare 
or round holes to receive the rocket-ſticks,. as you in- 
tend to have rockets; but let the diftance between 
them be ſufficient for the rockets to ſtand without 


touching one another; then from one hole to another 


cut a groove large enough for a quick-match to lie 
n: the top being thus fixed, put in the bottom, at 
about 14 foot diſtance from the bottom of the cheſt; 
in this bottom muſt be as many holes as in the top, 
and all to correſpond; but theſe holes need not be fo 
large as thoſe in the top. | | 
; To prepare your cheſt, you muſt lay a quick. match, 
in all the grooves, from hole to hole; than take ſome 
kky-rockets, and rub them in the mouth with wet 
meal-powder, and.put a bit of match up the cavity of 
each, which match muſt be long enough to hang a 
litle below the mouth of the rocket. Your rockets 
and cheſt being prepared according to the above di- 
kedliong, put the ſticks of the. rockets through the 
les in the top and bottom of the cheſt, ſo that their 
mouths may reſt on the quick- match in the grooves: 
by which all the rockets will be fired at once; for by 
ging fire to any part of the match, it will communi- 
ate to all the rackets in an inſtant. As it. would be 
rater troubleſome to direct the ſticks from the top to 
tie proper holes in the. bottom, it will be neceſſary to 
dave a ſmall door in one of. the ſides, which when 
opened, you may ſee how to place the fticks. Flights 
if rockets being ſeldom ſet off at the beginning of 
a fireworks, they are in danger of being fired by 
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75. Serpents 


Mortars, Sky- Rockets, c. 
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the ſparks from wheels, &c. therefore, to preſerve Rockets, 
them, a cover ſhould be made to fit on the cheſt, 
and the door in the fide kept ſhut. 


or Snakes for Pots of Aigrettes, ſmall 


&c. 


SERPENTS for this uſe are made from 24 inches to 


7 inches long, and their formers from 3-16ths to 
5-8ths of an inch diameter ; but the diameter of the 
caſes muſt always be equal to 2 diameters of the for- 
mer. They are rolled and choaked like other caſes, 
and filled with compoſition from 5-8ths of an inch 
to 14 inch high, according to the fize of the mortars 
or rockets they are deſigned for; and the remainder of 
the caſes bounced with corn-powder, and afterwards 
their ends pinched and tied cloſe: before they are 


uſed, their mouths muſt be primed with wet meal- 
powder. | | 


76. Leaders, or Pipes of Communication. 


THe beſt paper for leaders is elephant; which you 


cut into long flips 2 or 3 inches broad, ſo that they 
may go 3 or 4 times xound the former, but not more: 
when they are very thick, they are too ftrong for the 
paper which faſtens them to the works, and will ſome- 
times fly off without leading the fire. The formers for- 
theſe leaders are made from 2 to 6 16ths of an inch 
diameter; but 4-16ths is the ſize generally made uſe of. 
The formers are made of ſmooth braſs wire: when you 
uſe them, rub them over with greaſe, or keep them wet 
with paſte, to prevent their ſticking to the paper, 
which mult be paſted all over. In rolling of pipes, 
make uſe of a rolling-board, but uſe it lightly : having 
rolled a pipe, draw out the former with one hand, 
holding the pipe as light as poſſible with the other; 


for if it preſs againſt the former, it will ſtick and tear 
the paper. | 


N.B. Make your leaders of different lengths, or in 


77. Crackers. 


clothing of works you will cut a great many to waſte.. 


Leaders for marron batteries muſt be made of ſtrong 
cartridge paper. 


Cur ſome cartridge paper into pieces 34 inches 


broad, and 1 foot long; one edge of each fold down 
lengthwiſe about + of an inch broad; then fold the 
double edge down + of an inch, and turn the fingle 
edge back half over the double fold; then open it, and 
lay all along the channel, which is formed by the fold- 
ing of the paper, ſome meal- powder; then fold it over 
and over till all the paper is doubled up, rubbing it 
down every turn; this done, bend it backwards and 
forwards, 2+ inches, or thereabouts, at a time, as oft 
as the paper will allow; then hold all theſe folds flat 
and cloſe, and with a ſmall pinching cord give one turn 
round the middle of the cracker, and pinch it cloſe ; 
then bind it with a pack-thread as tight as you can; 
then, in the place where it was pinched, prime one end 
of it, and cap it with touch-paper. When theſe crack- 
ers are fired, they will give a report at every turn of 
the paper: if you would have a great number of 
bounces,. you mult cut the paper longer, or join them 
after they are made; but if they are made very long 
before they are pinched,.you mult have a piece of wood 
with a groove in it, deep enough to let in half the 
cracker; this will hold it ſtraight while it is pinching, 
Fig. 12, repreſents a cracker complete. 0 


83. Chancſe 
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Rockets, 


&cc. 
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78. Single Reports, 

Cas ks for reports are generally rolled on 1 and 2 oz. 
formers, and ſeldom made larger but on particular oc- 
caſions; they are made from 2 to 4 inches long, and 
very thick of paper. Having rolled a caſe, pinch one end 
quite cloſe, and drive it down: then fill the caſe with 
corn- powder, only leaving room to pinch it at top; but 
before you pinch it, put in a piece of paper at top of 
the powder. Reports are fired by a vent, bored in the 
middle, or at one end, juſt as required. : 

79. Marrons. | | 

Formers for marrons are from + of an inch to 15 
diameter. Cut the paper for the caſes twice the diame- 
ter of the former, broad, and long enough to go three 
times round: when you have rolled a cafe, paſte down 
he edge and tie one end cloſe; then with the former drive 
it down to take away the wrinkles, and make it flat at 


bottom; then fill the caſe with corn-powder 1 diameter 


and + high, and fold down the reſt of the caſe tight on 
the powder. The marron being thus made, wax ſome 
ſtrong pack-thread with ſhoemakers wax; this thread 
wind up in a ball, then unwind two or three yards of 
it, and that part which is near the ball make faſt to a 
hook; then take a marron, and ſtand as far from the 
hook as the pack-thread will reach, and wind it length- 
wiſe round the marron as cloſe as you can, till it will 
hold no more that way; then turn it, and wind the pack- 
thread on the ſhort way, then lengthwiſe again, and 
ſo on till the paper is all covered; then make fait the 
end of the pack-thread, and beat down both ends of 
the marron to bring it in ſhape. The method of firing 
marrons is by making a hole at one end with an aw], 
and putting in a piece of quick-match; then take a 
piece of ftrong paper, in which wrap up the marron 


with two leaders, which muſt be put down to the vent, 


and the paper tied tight round them with ſmall twine: 
theſe leaders are bent on each fide, and their looſe 


ends tied to other marrons, and are nailed in the middle 


to the rail of the ſtand, as in fig. 13. The vfe of wind- 


ing the pack-thread in a ball is, that you may let it 


out as you want it, according to the quantity the mar- 
ron may require; and that it may not be tied in knots, 
which would ſpoil the marron. 

80. Marron Batteries, 

Ir well managed, will keep time to a march, or a 
flow piece of muſic. Marrron batteries are made of 
ſeveral ſtands, with a number of croſs rails for the mar- 
rons; which are regulated by leaders, by cutting them 
of different lengths, and nailing them tight or looſe 
according to the time of the muſic. In marron batte- 
ries you mult ule the large and ſmall marrons, and the 
nails for the pipes muſt have flat heads. 

81. Line Rockets, 

An made and drove as the ſky-rockets, but have 
no heads, and the caſes muſt be cut cloſe to the clay: 
they are ſometimes made with 6 or 7 changes, but in 
general not more than 4 or 5. The method of mana- 
ging thoſe rockets is thus: Firſt, have a piece of light 


wood, the length of one of the rockets, turned round 


about 24 inches diameter, with a hole through the 


middle lengthwiſe, large enough for the line to go cafily 
through: if you defign four changes, have four grooves 
cut in the ſwivel, one oppoſite the other, to lay the roc- 
kets 10, 


The mouths of the rockets being rubbed with wet 
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F ö 
meal- powder, lay them in the grooves head to tail, | 
and tie them faſt; from the tail of the firſt rocket carry 4 
a leader to the mouth of the ſecond, and from the ( 
cond to the third, and ſo on to as many as there Fa 
on the ſwivel, making every leader very ſecure; byt 15 
fixing theſe pipes, take care that the quick · match does 
not enter the bores of the rockets: the rockets bein 
fixed on the ſwivel and ready to be fired, have 2 line 
100 yards long, ſtretched and fixed up tight, at an 
height from the ground; but be ſure to place it "Ur 
zontal: this length of line will do for Alb. rockets; but 


& 


if larger, the line muſt be longer. Before you put up 


the line, put one end of it through the ſwivel ; and whey 
you fire the line rocket, Jet the mouth of that rocket 
which you fire firſt face that end of the line where you 
ſtand ; then the firſt rocket will carry the reſt to the 
other end of the line, and the fecond will bring them 
back; and ſo they will run out and in according to the 
number of rockets: at each end of the line there muſt 
be a piece of flat wood for the rocket to ſtrike again, 
or its force will cut the line. Let the line be well {oap- 
ed, and the hole in the ſwivel very ſmooth. | 
82. Different decorations for Line Rockets, 
To line rockets may be fixed great variety of figures, 
ſuch as flying dragons, Mercuries, ſhips, &c. Or they 
may be made to run on the line like a wheel; which is 
done in this manner. Have a flat ſwivel made very exact, 
and on it tie two rockets obliquely, one on each fide, 
which will make it turn round all the way it goes, and 
form a circle of fire; the charge for thele rockets 
ſhould be a little weaker than common. If you would 
ſhow two dragons fighting, get two ſwivels made 
ſquare, and on each tie three rockets together on the 
under (ide; then have two flying dragans made of tin, 
and fix one of them on the top of each ſwivel, ſo as to 
ftand upright; in the mouth of each dragon put a ſmall 
caſe of common fire, and another at the end of the 
tail; you may put two or three port- fires, of a ſtrong 
charge, on one {ide of their bodies, to ſhow them. This 
done, put them on the line, one at each end; but let 
there be a ſwivel in the middle of the line to keep the 
dragons from ſtriking together: before you fire the 
rockets, light the caſes on the dragons; and if care be 
taken in firing both at the ſame time, they will meet 
in the middle of the line, and :ſeem' to fight, Then 
they will run back and return with great violence; 
which will have a very pleaſing effect. Tie lige for 
theſe rockets mult be very long, or they will firike too 
hard together. FE $4 2 | 
83. Chineſe Flyers. + | 
Casꝛs for flyers may be made of different fizes, {rom 
I to 8 oz.: they muſt be made thick of paper, and? 
interior diameters long; they are rolled in the ſame 
manner as tourbillons, with a ſtraight paſted edge, and | 
pinched cloſe at one end. The method of filling them | 
is, the caſe being put in a mould, whoſe cylinder, 0 
foot, muſt be flat at top without a nipple, fill ic within 
2 a diameter of the middle; then ram in + 2 diameter 
of clay, on that as much compoſition as before, n 
which drive æ a diameter of clay; then pinch the cal 
cloſe, and drive it down flat: after this is done we 
hole exactly thro? the centre of the clay in the mi 
then in the oppoſite ſides, at both ends, make a p N | 
and in that fide you intend to fire firſt make 2 
hole to the compolition near the clay in the m 5 


i > eh carry 2 quick- match, covered with a fingle 
5 — at 1 the other end; then, when the 
: - : is burnt on one ſide, it will, by means of the 
: . communicate to the charge on the other, 
obich may be of a different ſort). The flyers being 
thus made, put an iron pin, that muſt be fixed in the 
work on which they are to be fired, and an which they 
are to run, through the hole 1n the middle; on the end 

f this pin muſt be a nut to keep the flyer from run- 
67 off, If you would have them turn back again af- 
a, are burnt, make both the vents at the ends on 
the ſame fide, which will alter its courſe the contrary 
wi 84. Table Rockets, 
Ags deſigned merely to ſhow the truth of driving, 

and the judgment of a fire- worker, they having no other 
| effec, when fired, than ſpinning round in the ſame place 
where they begin, till they are burat out, and ſhowing 
vothing more than an horizontal circle of fire. - 
The method of making theſe rockets 1s—Have a 
cone turned out af hard wood 2 inches diameter, and 
as much high; round the baſe of it draw a line; on 
this line fix four ſpokes, two inches long each, ſo as 
to ſtand one oppolite the other; then fill 4 nine-inch 
lb caſes with any ſtrong compoſition, within 2 inches 
| of the top: theſe caſes are made like tourbillons, and 
muſt be rammed with the greateſt exactneſs. | 
Your rockets being filled, fix their open ends on the 
ſhort ſpokes ; then in the ſide of each caſe bore a hole 
near the clay; all theſe holes, or vents, muſt be fo made 
that the fire of each caſe may act the ſame way; from 
theſe vents carry leaders to the top of the cone, and 
tie them together, When you would fire the rockets, 
ſet them on a ſmooth table, and light the leaders in the 
„. middle, and all the caſes will fire together (lee fig. 14.) 
* and ſpin on the point of the cone, 


by making the caſes ſhorter, and boring four holes in 
the under fide of each at equal diſtances: this being 
done, they are called double tourbillons. | | 
Mie, All the vents in the under fide of the caſes 
mult be lighted at once; and the ſharp point of the 
cone cut off, at which place make it ſpherical. 


DECT. V. Of Wheels and other Works. 


85. Single Vertical Wheels. 
Turgk are different ſorts of vertical wheels; ſome 
having their fells of a circular form, others of an hex- 
agon, octagon, or decagon form, or any number of 
ſides, according to the length of the caſes you defign 
for the wheel : your ſpokes being fixed in the nave, 
nail flips of tin, with their edges turned up, fo as to 
form grooves for the caſes to lie in, from the end of one 
poke to another; then tie your caſes in the grooves 
head to tail, in the ſame manner as thoſe on the hori- 
zontal water-wheel, ſo that the caſes ſucceſſively taking 
re from one another, will keep the wheel in an equal 
0131108, Pwo of theſe wheels are very oft fired toge- 
tier, one on each fide of a building; and both lighted 
a the ſame time, and all the caſes filled alike, to make 
them Keep time together; which they will do if made 
y the following directions. In all the cafes of both 
Wheels, except the firſt, on each wheel drive two or 
re ladles full of flow fire, in any part of the caſes; 
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Theſe rockets may be made to riſe like tourbillons, 
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but be careful to ram the ſame quantity in each caſe, Of 8 
e. 


and in the end of one of the caſes, on each wheel, you 


may ram one ladle full of dead- fire compoſition, which 
muſt be very lightly drove; you may alſo make many 
changes of fire by this method. 

Let the hole in the nave of the wheel be lined with 
braſs, and made to turn on a ſmooth iron ſpindle. On 
the end of this ſpindle let there be a nut, to ſcrew off 


and on; when you have put the wheel on the ſpindle, 


ſcrew on the nut, which will keep the wheel from fly- 


ing off. Let the mouth of the firſt caſe be a little rai- 


ſed. See fig. 15, Vertical wheels are made from 10 


inches to 3 feet diameter, and the ſize of the caſes mutt 
differ accordingly ; 4 02. caſes will do for wheels of 14. 


or 16 inches diameter, which is the proportion gene— 
rally uſed. - The beſt wood for wheels of all ſorts, is a 


light and dry beech. - 


86. Horizontal Wheels, 

Akt beſt when their fells are made circular; in the 
middle of the top of the nave muſt be a pintle, turned 
out of the ſame piece as the nave, two inches long, aud 
equal in diameter to the bore of one of the caſes of the 


wheel: there muſt be a hole bored up the centre of 


the nave, within half an inch of the top of the pintle. 


The wheel being made, nail at the end of each ſpoke 


(of which there ſhould be 6 or 8) a piece of wood, with 
a groove cut 1n it to receive the caſe. Fix theſe pieces 
in ſuch a manner that half the caſes may incline up- 
wards and half downwards, and that, when they are 
tied on, their heads and tails may come very near to- 
gether; from the tail of one caſe to the mouth of the 
other carry a leader, which ſecure with paſted paper. 
Beſides theſe pipes, it will be neceſſary to put a little 
meal- powder inſide the paſted paper, to blow off the 
pipe, that there may be no obſtruction: to the fire from 
the caſes. By means of theſe pipes the caſes will ſuc- 
ceſſively take fire, burning one upwards and the other 
downwards. On the pintle fix a caſe of the ſame ſort 
as thoſe on the wheel; this caſe mult be fired by a lead- 
er from the mouth of the laſt caſe on the wheel, which 
caſe muſt play downwards: inſtead of a common caſe 
in the middle, you may put a caſe of Chineſe fire, long 
enough to burn as long as two or three of the caſes on 
the wheel. 

Horizontal wheels are oft fired two at a time, and 
made to keep time like vertical wheels, only they are 
made without any flow or dead fire; 10 or 12 inches 
will be enough for the diameter of wheels with 6 ſpokes. 
Fig. 16. repreſents a wheel on fire, with the firſt caſe 
burning, EE 

87. Spiral Wheels, 

ARE only double horizontal wheels, and made thus: 
The nave muſt be about 6 inches Jong, and ſomewhat 
thicker than the fingle ſort ; inſtead of the pintle at 
top, make a hole for the caſe to be fixed in, and two 
ſets of ſpokes, one ſet near the top of the nave, and the 
other near the bottom. At the end of each ſpoke cut 
a groove wherein you tie the caſes, there being no fell; 
the ſpokes ſhould not be more than 34 inches long from 
the nave, ſo that the wheel may not be more than 8 or 
9 inches diameter; the caſes are placed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that thoſe at top play down and thoſe at bottom 
play up, but let the third or fourth caſe play horizon- 
tally. The caſe in the middle may begin with any of 
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Of Wheels, the others you pleaſe: 6 ſpokes will be enough for each 


C. 


late 


CCXLIX. 


ſet, ſo that the wheel may conſiſt of 12 caſcs, beſides 
that on the top: the caſes 6 inches each. 
88. Plural Wheels, , 

Akk made to turn horizontally, and to conſiſt of 
three ſets of ſpokes, placed 6 at top, 6 at bottom, and 
4 in the middle, which muſt be a little ſhorter than 
the reſt: let the diameter of the wheel be 10 inches; 
the caſes muſt be tied on the ends of the ſpokes in 
grooves cut on purpoſe, or in pieces of wood nailed on 
the ends of the ſpokes, with grooves cut in them as 
uſual: in clothing theſe wheels, make the upper ſet of 
caſes play obliquely downwards, the bottom ſet ob- 
liquely upwards, and the middle ſet horizontally. In 
placing the leaders, you muſt order it ſo that the caſes 
may burn thus, viz. firſt up, then down, then hori- 
zontal, and ſo on with the reft. But another change 
may be made, by driving in the end of the 8th caſe 
two or three ladles full of flow fire, to burn till the 
wheel has ſtopped its courſe ; then let the other caſes 
be fixed the contrary way, which will make the wheel 
run back again: for the caſe at top you may put a 
ſmall gerbe; and let the caſes on the ſpokes be ſhort, 
and filled with a ſtrong brilliant charge. 

89. Illuminated Spiral Wheel, 

FigsT have a circular horizontal wheel made two 
feet diameter, with a hole quite throuph the nave; then 
take three thin pieces of deal, three feet long each, 
and + of an inch broad each: one end of each of theſe 


Pieces nail to the fell of the wheel, at an equal diſtance 


from one another, and the other end nail to a block 
with a hole in its bottom, which mult be perpendicu- 
lar with that in the block of the wheel, but not fo 
large. The wheel being thus made, have a hoop pla- 
ned down very thin and flat; then nail one end of it to 
the fell of the wheel, and wind it round the three ſticks 
in a ſpiral line from the wheel to the block ai top: on 
the top of this block fix a caſe of Chineſe fire; on the 
wheel you may place any number of caſes, which muſt 
incline downwards, and burn two at a time. If the 


wheel ſhould conſiſt of 10 caſes, you may let the illu- 


minations and Chineſe fire begin with the ſecond caſes, 
The ſpindle for this wheel mult be a little longer than 
the cone, and made very ſmooth at top, on which the 
upper block is to turn, and the whole weight of the 
wheel to reſt. See fig. 17. 

go. Doulle Spiral Wheel. 

For this wheel the block, or nave, muſt be as long 
as the height of the worms, or ſpiral lines, but muſt 
be made very thin, and as light as poſſible. In this 
block muſt be fixed ſeveral ſpokes, which muſt dimi- 
iſh in length, from the wheel to the top, fo as not to 
exceed the ſurface of a cone of the ſame height. To 


the ends of theſe ſpokes nail the worms, which muſt 


croſs each other ſeveral times: theſe worms clothe with 


illuminations, the ſame as thoſe on the fingle wheels; 
but the horizontal wheel you may clothe as you like. 
At top of the worm place a caſe of ſpur-fire, or an am- 
ber light. 
leaders, to prevent a confuſion of lines, 
91. Balloon Wheels, 

Ask made to turn horizontally : they muſt be made 
2 feet diameter, without any ſpokes; and very ſtrong, 
with any number of fides. On the top of a wheel 
renge ard fix in pots, 3 inches diameter and 7 inches 


CD, 2 feet; and let the croſs piece at A, be 4 feet 


See fig. 18. This figure is ſhown without 


Ng, 
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high each, as many of theſe as there are caſes on 
wheel: near the bottom of each pot make a ſmall 5 
into each of theſe vents carry a leader from the ta 
each caſe ; ſome of the pots load with ſtars, and 
with ſerpents, crackers, &c. As the wheels turn 
pots will ſucceſſively be fired, and throw into the 
great variety of fires 7 | 
| 92. Fruiloni Wheel. 

FigsT have a nave made 9 inches long ang 10 
diameter: near the bottom of this nave fix 8 * 
with a hole in the end of each, large enough to Ny 
ceive a 2 or 4 ounce caſe: each of theſe ſpokes ma 
be 14 inches long from the block. Near the ” 
of this block fix 8 more of the ſame ſpokes, ea, 
over the others, but not fo long by 2 inches, A; th 
wheel is to run horizontally, all the caſes in the [pokes 
muſt play obliquely upwards, and all them in the 
ſpokes at bottom obliquely downwards, 'This being 
done, have a ſmall horizontal wheel made with 8 
ſpokes, each 5 inches long from the block : on the 
top of this wheel place a caſe of brilliant fire: all 
the caſes on this wheel mult play in an oblique di. 
rection downwards, and burn 2 at a time, and thoſe 
on the large wheel 4 at a time; that is, 2 of thoſe in 
the top ſet of ſpokes, and 2 of thoſe in the bottom ſet 
of ſpokes. ep | 
The 4 firſt caſes on the large wheel, and the 2 fit 
on the ſmall, muſt be fired at the ſame time, and the 
brilliant fire at top, at the beginning of the laſt caſes, 
The caſes of the wheels may be filled with a prey 
charge. When theſe wheels are completed, you mult 
have a ſtrong iron ſpindle, made 4 feet 6 inches long, and 
fixed perpendicular on the top of a ſtand : on this put 
the Jarge wheel, whoſe nave muſt have a hole quite 
through from the bottom to the top. This hole muſt 
be large enough to turn eaſy round the bottom of the 
ſpindle, at which place there muſt be a ſhoulder, to 
keep the wheel from touching the ſtand : at the top 
of the ſpindle put the ſmall wheel, and join it to a large 
one with a leader, in order to fire them both together, 

| 93. Caſcades of Fire, | | 

Axzt made of any ſize; but one made nccording to, 
the dimentions of that ſhewn in fig. 1, will be large {| 
enough for 8- O. caſes. Let the diſtance from A to 
B, be 3 feet; from B to C, 2 feet 6 inches; and from 


[1 
ie 


long : then from each end of this piece, draw a line 
to D; then make the other croſs pieces ſo long 28 to 
come within thoſe lines. The top piece D may be of 
any length, ſo as to hold the cafes, at a little diſtance | 
from each other; all the croſs pieces are fixed horizon | 
tally, and ſupported by brackets; the bottom cross 
piece ſhould be about 1 ſoot 6 inches broad in the |} 
middle, the ſecond 1 foot, the third 9 inches, and the | 
top piece 4 inches: the caſes may be made of any 
length, but muſt be filled with a brilliant charge- Oa 
the edges of the croſs pieces muſt be nailed bits 0 
wood, with a groove cut in each piece, large oy 
for a caſe to lie in. Theſe bits of wood are fixed | 
as to incline downwards, and that the fire from on tier 
of caſes may play over the other. Allthe caſes wh 
tied faſt on, carry leaders from one to the other; 
let there be a pipe hung from the mouth of one 111 
caſes, covered at the end with a ſingle paper, 


you burn to fire the caſcade. 94. N 
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94. The Fire-Tree. 
) To make 4 fire-tree, 28 ſhewn by hg. 2, vou muſt 
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round; but when you would have the globe or crown Of Wheels, 
to ſtand ſtill, and the wheel to run by itſelf, the block Ke. 


in the front, 


upwards, 


iece of wood 6 feet long, and 3 inches 
6 ant at E, 9 inches from the top, makea hole 
. and in each ſide; or, inſtead of holes, 
x ſhort pegs, 
We F, 7 Webs hom 2 fix 3 more pegs; at G, 1 foot 
inches (rom F, fix 3 pegs; at H, 9 inches from G, 
x z pegs 3 at I, 9 inches from H, fix 3 pegs, incli- 
e downwards; but all the other pegs muſt incline 
. that the caſes may have the ſame inelination 
az you ſee in the figure: then at top place a 4-inch 
mortar, loaded with Rars, rains, or crackers. In the 
middle of this mortar place a caſe filled with any fort 
of charge, but let it be fired with the other caſes: a 
brilliant charge will do for all the caſes ; but the mor- 
tar may be made of any diameter, and the tree of any 
dye; and on it any number of caſes, provided they 
are placed in the manner deſeribed. 
9. Chineſe Fountains, | 
To make a Chineſe fountain, you muſt have a per- 
pendicular piece of wood 7 feet Jong and 23 inches 
ſquare. Sixteen inches from the top, fix on the front a 
croſs· piece 1 inch thick, and 24 broad, wi:h the broad 
ide up : below this, fix 3 more pieces of the ſame 
width and thickneſs, at 16 inches from each other: 


et the bottom rail be 5 feet long, and the others of 


ſuch a length as to allow the fire-pumps to ſtand in 


the middle of the intervals of each other. The pyra- 
mid being thus made, fix in the holes made in the bot- 
tom rail, 5 fire-pumps, at equal diſtances; on the 2d 
rail, place 4 pumps; on the 3d, 3; on the 4th, 2; and 
on the top of the poſt, 1; but place them all to in- 
dine a little forwards, that, when they throw out 
the ltars, they may not ftrike againſt the croſs rails. 
Having fixed your fire pumps, clothe them with lea- 
ders, ſo that they may all be fired together. See fig. 3. 

96. Of illuminated Globes with horizontal Wheels. 

Tux hoops for theſe globes may be made of wood, 
tin, or iron wire, about 2 feet diameter. For a fingle 
globe take 2 hoops, and tie them together, one with- 
in the other, at right angles; then have a horizon- 
tal wheel made, whoſe diameter muſt be a little wi- 
der than the globe, and its nave 6 inches long; on the 
top of which the globe is fixed, ſo as to ſtand 3 or 4 
inches from the wheel : on this wheel you may put 
any number of caſes, filled with what charge youlike; 
but let 2 of them burn at a time: they may be placed 
horizontally, or to incline downwards, Juſt as you 
chooſe, Now, when the wheel is clothed, fix on the 
hoops as many illuminations as will ſtand within 24 


to fit the inſide of the caſes. 


of the wheel muſt not be ſo long, nor the ſpindle any 
longer than to juſt raiſe the globe a little above the 
wheel; and the wheel-caſes and illumination mult be- 
gin together. | 
97. Dodecaedron, | | 
So called becauſe it nearly repreſents a twelve-ſided 
agure, is made thus. Firſt have a ball turned out. 
of ſome hard wood, 14 inches diameter: when done, 
divide its ſurface into 14 equal parts, from which bore 
holes 1+ inch diameter, perpendicular to the centre, 
ſo that they may all meet in the middle: then let 
there be turned in the inſide of each hole a female 
{crew ; and to all the holes but one, muſt be made a 
round ſpoke 5 feet long, with 4 inches of the ſcrew at 
one end to fit the holes ; then in the ſcrew-end of all 
the ſpokes bore a hole, 5 inches up, which muft be 
bored ſlanting, ſo as to come out at one ſide, a little 
above the ſcrew; from which cut a ſmall groove along 
the ſpoke, within 6 inches of the other end, where 
you make another hole through to the other fide of the 
ſpoke. In this end fix a ſpindle, on which put a ſmall 
wheel of 3 or 4 ſides, each fide 6 or 7 inches long: 
theſe ſides muſt lrave grooves cut in them, large enough 
to receive a 2 or 4 0z, caſe, When theſe wheels are 
clothed, put them on the ſpindles, and at the end of 
each ſpindle put a nut to keep the wheel from falling 
off. The wheels being thus fixed, carry a pipe from the 
mouth of the firſt caſe on each wheel, through the 
hole in the fide of the ſpoke, and from thence along 
the groove, and through the other hole, ſo as to han 
out at the ſcrew-end about an inch. The ſpokes be- 
ing all prepared in this manner, you muſt have a poſt, 
on which you intend to fire the work, with an iron 
ſcrew in the top of it, to fit one of the holes in the 
ball: on this ſcrew fix the ball; then in the top hole 
of the ball put a little meal-powder, and ſome looſe 


quick-match: then ſcrew in all the ſpokes; and in one 


ſide of the ball bore a hole, in which put a leader, and 
ſecure it at the end; and your work will be ready to 
be fired. By this leader the powder and match in the 
centre is fired, which will light the match at the ends 
of the ſpokes all at once, whereby all the wheels 
will be lighted at once. There may be an addition 
to this piece, by fixing a ſmall globe on each wheel, 
or one on the top wheel only. A prey charge will 
be proper for the wheel-caſes. 
| 98. The Yew: Tree of brilliant fire, 
Is repreſented by fig. 5. as it appears when burn- 


0 f ing. Firſt, let A be an upright piece of wood, 4 feet 
5 nches of each other: theſe you faſten on the hoops long, 2 inches broad, and 1 thick: at top of this 
' with ſmall iron binding wire; and when they are all piece, on the flat fide, fix a hoop 14 inches diame- 
: | on, put on your pipes of communication, which muſt ter; and round its edge and front place illuminations, 
4 be ſo managed as to light them all with the 2d or 3d apd in the centre a 5-pointed ſtar; then at E, which 
a ale on the wheel. The ſpindle on which the globe is is 14 foot from the edge of the hoop, place 2 caſes of 
Fi 0 run muſt go through the block of the wheel, up to brilliant fire, one on each fide : theſe caſes ſnould be 
0 the inſide of the top of the globe; where muſt be fix · one foot long each: below theſe fix 2 more caſes of the 


02 bit of braſs, or iron, with a hole in it to receive 
the point of the ſpindle, on which the whole weight of 
the wheel is to bear, as in fig. 4. which repreſents a 
gobe on its ſpindle. By this method may be made a 
"as which is done by having the hoops bent in the 
om of a crown. Sometimes globes and crowns are 


tered ſo as to ſtand ſtill, and the wheel only to turn 
2 


ſame ſize, and at ſuch a diſtance, that their mouths 
may almoſt meet them at top: then cloſe to the 
ends of theſe caſes, fix 2 more of the ſame caſes ; they 
muſt ſtand parallel to them at E. The caſes bein 

thus fixed, clothe them with leaders; ſo that they, 
with the illuminations and ftar at top, may all take fire 


together, 


36 * 2 99. Stars 
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99. Stars with points for regulated pieces, &c, 

Tus ſtars are made of different ſizes, according to 

the work for which they are intended: they are made 
with caſes from 1 oz. to 1 lb. but in general with 4-0z. 

caſes, 4 or 5 inches long: the caſes muſt be rolled 

with paſte, and twice as thick of paper as a rocket 

of the ſame bore. Having rolled a caſe, pinch one 

end of it quite cloſe : then drive in à a diameter of 
clay; and when the caſe 1s dry, fill it with compoſi- 
tion, 2 or 3 inches to the length of the caſes with 

which it is to burn : at top of the charge drive ſome 
clay; as the ends of theſe caſes are ſeldom punched, 
they would be liable to take fire. Having filled a caſe, 
divide the circumference, of it at the pinched end cloſe 
to the clay into 5 equal parts; then bore 5 holes with 
a gimblet, about the ſize of the neck of a common 
4-0z, caſe, into the compoſition ; from one hole to the 
ether carry a quick-match, and ſecure it with paper : 
this paper mult be put on in the manner of that on the 
ends of wheel-caſes, ſo that the hollow part, which 
projects from the end of the caſe, may ſerve to receive 
a leader from any other work, to give fire to the points 
of the ſtars. Theſe ſtars may be made with any num- 
ber of points. 1 

100. Fixed Sun with a tranſparent face. 

To make a ſun of the beſt ſort there ſhould be two 
rows of caſes, as in fig. 6. which will ſhow a double 
glory, and make the rays ſtrong and full. The frame, 
or ſun-wheel, muſt be made thus: Have a circular flat 
nave made very ſtrong, 12 inches diameter: to this 
fix 6 ſtrong flat ſpokes, A,B,C,D,E,F. On the front 
of theſe fix a circular fell, 5 feet diameter; within 
which fix another fell, the length of one of the ſun- 
caſes leſs in diameter; within this fix a 3d fell, whoſe 
diameter muſt be leſs than the 2d by the length of 1 
caſe and 1-3d. . The wheel being made, divide the 
fells into ſo many equal parts 2s you would have caſes, 
(which may be done from 24 to 44) : at each diviſion 
fix a flat iron ſtaple ; theſe ſtaples muſt be made to fit 
the caſes, to hold them faſt on the wheel; let the ſtaples 
be ſo placed, that one row of caſes may lie in the 
middle of the intervals of the other. OO 

In the centre of the block of the ſun drive a ſpindle, 
on which put a ſmall] hexagon wheel, whoſe caſes 
mult be filled with the ſame charge as the caſes of the 
ſun : 2 caſes of this wheel muſt burn at a time, and 
begin with them on the fells. Having fixed on all the 
caſes, carry pipes of communication from one to the 
ether, as you ſee in the figure, and from one ſide of 
the ſun to the wheel in the middle, and from thence 
to the other ſide of the ſun. Theſe leaders will hold 
the wheel Ready while the ſun is fixing up, and will 
allo be a ſure method of lighting both caſes of the 

A ſun thus made is called a brilliant 
fun, becaule the wood work is entirely covered with 
fire from the wheel in the middle, ſo that there appears 
nothing but ſparks of brilliant fire: but if you would. 


have a tranſparent face in the centre, you muſt have 


one made of paſteboard of any ſize. The method of 
making a face is, by cutting out the eyes, noſe, and 
mouth, for the ſparks of the wheel to appear through; 
but inſtead of this face, you may have one painted on 
oiled paper, or Perſian ſilk, ſtrained tight on a hoop; 


which hoop muſt be ſupported by 3 or 4 pieces of 


wire at 6 inches diſtance from the wheel in the centre, 


fixed horizontally on the top of a 


ECHNY. 


ſo that the light of it may illuminate the face. 
this method you may have, in the front of a ſun V 
var Rex, cut in paſteboard, or Apollo painte 
ilk ; but, for a ſmall collection, a ſun with a Gr 
Tua. and a wheel in front, will be moſt fit 
alf- pound caſes, filled 10 inches with compoſition, 
will be a good ſize for a ſun of 5 feet diameter: but 1 
larger, the caſes muſt be greater in proportion. 4 
101. Three Vertical Wheels illuminated, which turn; 
their own naves upon a horizontal table. . 
A plan of this is ſhown by fig. 7. Let D be 2 
deal table three feet in diameter: this table muſt be 
8 : poſt; on this poſt 
muſt be a perpendicular iron ſpindle, which muſt come 
through the centre of the table: then let A, B, C, be 
3 ſpokes joined to a triangular flat piece of wood in 
the middle of which make a hole to fit eaſily over the 
ſpindle: let E,F,G, be pieces of wood, 4 or 5 inches 
long each, and 2 inches ſquare, fixed on the under 
ſides of the ſpokes; in theſe pieces make holes length. 
wiſe to receive the thin part of the blocks of the 
wheels, which, when in, are prevented from coming 
out by a ſmall iron pin being run through the end of 
each. K, L, M, are 3 vertical octagon wheels, 18 
inches diameter each: the blocks of theſe wheels muſt 
be long enough for 3 or 4 inches to reſt on the table; 
round which part drive a number of ſharp points of 
wire, which muſt not project out of the blocks more 
than 1-16th of an inch: the uſe of theſe points is, 
that, when the blocks run round, they will ſtick in 
the table, and help the wheels forward : if the naves 
are made of {ſtrong wood, one inch will be enough 
for the diameter of the thin part, which ſhould be 
made to turn eaſy in the holes in the pieces E, F, G. 
On the front of the wheels make 4 or 5 circles of 
ſtrong wire, or flat hoops, and tie on them as many 
illuminations as they will hold at 2 inches from each 
other: inſtead of circles, you may make ſpiral lines, 
clothed with illuminations, at the ſame diitance from 
each other as thoſe on the hoops. When illuminations 
are fixed on a ſpiral line in the front of a wheel, they 
muſt be placed a little on the ſlant, the contrary way 
that the wheel runs: the caſes for theſe wheels may be 
filled with any coloured charge, but muſt burn only one 
at a tim. 8 
The wheels being thus prepared, you mult have a 
globe, crown, or ſpiral wheel, to put on the ſpindle 
in the middle of the table : this ſpindle ſhould be jult 
long enough to raiſe. the wheel of the globe, crown, 
or ſpiral Wheel, ſo high that its fire may play overthe 
3 vertical wheels : by this means their fires will not be 
confuſed, nor will the wheels receive any damage from | 
the fire of each other. In clothing this work, let the 
leaders be ſo managed, that all the wheels may light 
together, and the illuminations after 2 caſes of each 
wheel are burnt. | 
RE 102. Illuminated Chandelier. 2M 
ILLUMINATED works are much admired by the bs, | 
lians, and indeed are a great addition to a collection 0 | 
works: in a grand exhibition an illuminated piece 
ſhould be fired after every 2 or 3 wheels, or fixed pieces 
of common and brilliant fires ; and likewiſe iJJumina 
ted works may be made cheap, quick, and caly- 0 
To make an illuminated chandelier, you mui Br 


bave one wade of thin wood. See fig. 8. The 2 | 
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ed. V. 
2 gelier being made, bore in the front of the branches, 
e. and in the body, and alſo in the crown at top, as many 
holes for illuminations as they will contain at 3 inches 
Jiftance from each other: in theſe holes put illumina- 
tions filled with white, blue, or brilliant charge. Ha- 
ving fixed in the port-fires, clothe them with leaders, 
{ that the chandelier and crown may light together. 


of the illuminations, which muſt project ſtraight from 


the front. 5 
103. Iluminated Yew-T ree. 


FixsT have a tree made of wood, ſuch as is ſhewn 
by fig. 9. The middle piece, or ſtem, on which 
the branches are fixed, muſt be 8 feet 6 inches high : 
at the bottom of this piece draw a line, at right angles, 
2 feet 6 inches long at each fide ; then from L, which 
is 1 foot 6 inches from the bottom, draw a line on 
each fide to C and D: theſe lines will give the length 
of the 2 firſt branches. Then put on the 2 top 
branches parallel to them at bottom : let the length of 
each of theſe branches be 1 foot from the ſtem: from 
the ends of theſe 2 branches draw a line to C and D: 
then fix on 5 more branches at an equal diſtance from 
each other, and their length will be determined by the 
lines AC and ED. When the branches are fixed, 
place illuminating port-fires on the top of each, as 
many as you chooſe : behind the top of the ſtem faſten 
a gerbe, or white fountain, which muſt be fired at the 
beginning of the illuminations on the tree. | 
104. Flaming Stars with brilliant Wheels. 
To make a flaming ſtar, you muſt firſt have made a 
circular piece of ſtrong wood about i inch thick and 
2 feet diameter: round this block fix 8 points, 2 feet 
6 inches long each ; 4 of theſe points muſt be ſtraight 
and 4 flaming : theſe points being joined on very 
ltrong, and even with the ſurface of the block, nail 
tin or paſteboard on their edges, from the block to the 
end of each, where they mutt be joined: this tin muſt 
project in front 8 inches, and be joined where they 
meet at the block; round the front of the block fix 4 
pieces of thick iron wire, 8 inches long each, equally 
dillant from each other: this being done, cut a piece 
of paſteboard round, 2 feet diameter, and draw on it 
a ſtar, as may be ſeen in fig. 10. Cut out this ſtar, 
and on the back of it paſte oiled paper; then paint 
each point half red and half yellow, lengthwiſe ; but 
the body of the ſtar muſt be left open, wherein muſt 
run a brilliant wheel, made thus: Have a light block 
turned 9 inches long : at each end of it fix 6 ſpokes ; 
it the end of each ſpoke put a 2-02. caſe of brilliant 
fre: the length of theſe caſes mult bein proportion tothe 
wheel, and the diameter of the wheel when the caſes are 
on mult be a little leſs than the diameter of the body of 
the ſmall tar; the caſes on the ſpokes in front mull have 
their mouths incline outwards, and thoſe on the inſide 
pokes muſt be placed ſo as to form a vertical circle of fire. 
8 you place your leaders, carry the firſt pipe from the 
al of 1 of the caſes in front to the mouth of 1 of the 
nbde caſes, and from the tail of that to another in 
ra, and fo on to all the caſes. Your wheel bein 
&e - put it on a ſpindle, in the centre of the ſtar; 
the Nh muſt have a ſhoulder at bottom, to keep 
3 _ a little diſtance from the block. This 
wa e kept on the ſpindl by a nut at the end; 
8 ned on the wheel, faſten the tranſparent ſtar 
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The ſmall circles on this figure repreſent the mouths 


e 
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to the 4 pieces of wire: when you fire it, you will Of Wheels, 
only ſee a common horizontal wheel; but when the &. 


firſt caſe is burnt out, it will fire one of the vertical 
caſes, which will ſhow the tranſparent ſtar, and fill 
the large flames and points with fire ; then it will 
again appear like a common wheel, and ſo on for 12 
changes. | | | 

105. Projeded regulated Piece of nine Mutations. 

A regulated piece, if well executed, is as cu- 
rious as any in fire-works: it conſiſts of fixed and 
moveable pieces on one ſpindle, repreſenting various 
figures, which take fire ſucceſſively one from another, 
without any aſſiſtance after lighting the firit muta- 
tion, See fig. 11. | | 

I. Names of the mutations, with the colour of fire 
and ſize of the caſe belonging to each. 1 

Firſt mutation is a hexagon vertical wheel, il- 
luminated in front with ſmall port-fires tied on the 
ſpokes ; this wheel muſt be clothed with 2-02, caſes, 
ſilled with black charge; the length of theſe caſes is 
determined by the ſize of the wheel, but muſt burn 
ſingly. | | | 

Second mutation is a fixed piece, called a golden 
glory, by reaſon of the caſes being filled with ſpur- fire. 
The caſes muſt ſtand perpendicular to the block on 
which they are fixed, fo that, when burning, they may 
repreſent a glory of fire. This mutation is generally 
compoſed of five or ſeven 2-07. caſes. | 

Third mutation is moveable ; and is only an oQa- 

on vertical wheel, clothed with 4-0z. caſes, filled 
with brilliant charge: 2 of theſe cafes muſt burn at a 
time. In this wheel you may make changes of fire. 

Fourth mutation, is a fixed ſun of brilliant fire, 
conſiſting of 12 4-0z. caſes: the necks of theſe caſes 
muſt be a little larger than thoſe of 4-oz. wheel- 
caſes. In this mutation may be made a change of fire, 
by filling the caſes half with brilliant charge, and half 
with grey. | 

Fifth mutation, is a fixed piece, called the porcu- 
pines quills, This piece conſiſts of 12 ſpokes, ſtand- 
ing perpendicular to the block in which they are fix- 
ed; on each of theſe ſpokes, near the end, muft be 
placed a 4-07. caſe of brilliant fire. All theſe caſes 


muſt incline either to the right or left, ſo that they 


may all play one way. 
Sixth mutation, is a ſtanding piece, called the croſs 
fire. This mutation conſiſts of 8 ſpokes fixed in a 


block; near the end of each of thoſe ſpokes mult be 


tied two 4-07. caſes of white charge, one acroſs the 
other, ſo that the fires from the caſes on one ſpoke may 
interſe& the fire from the caſes on the other. 
Seventh mutation, 18 a fixed wheel, with 2 circular 
fells, on which are placed 16 8-ounce caſes of brilliant 
fire, in the form of a ſtar. This piece is called a fixed 
ſtar of wild fire. | | 

Eigbth mutation. This is a beautiful piece, called 
a brilliant ſtar-piece. It conſiſts of 6 ſpokes, which are 
ſtrengthened by 2 fells of a hexagon form, at ſome di- 
ance from each other: at the end of each ſpoke, in 
the front, is fixed a brilliant ſtar of 5 points; and on 
each ſide of every ſtar is placed a 4-0z. caſe of black 
or grey charge: theſe caſes muſt be placed with 
their mouths ſidewiſe, ſo that their fires may croſs each 
other. | 

Ninth mutation, is a wheel- piece. This is en, 
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diameter, with 10 or 12 ſhort ſpokes, on whi 


Of ooo of 6 long ſpokes, with a hexagon vertical wheel at the 


C. 


Plate 
e a9 


end of each; theſe wheels run on ſpindles in the front 
of the ſpokes; all the wheels are lighted together: 
2 Oz. Caſes will do for theſe wheels, and may be filled 
with any coloured charge. 

II. Proportions of the mutations, with the method 
of conveying the fire from one to the other, and the 
diſtance they ftand one from the other on the ſpindle. 

Firſt mutation, mult be a hexagon vertical wheel, 
14 inches diameter; on one fide of the block, whole 
diameter is 24 inches, is fixed a tin barrel, A, (ſee 
fig. it. no 1.) This barrel muſt be a little leſs in dia- 
meter than the nave; let the length of the barrel and 
block be 6 inches. Having fixed the caſes on the 
wheel, carry a leader from the tail of the laſt caſe in- 
to the tin barrel through a hole made on purpoſe, 
2 inches from the block ; at the end of this leader 
Jet there be about 1 inch or 2 of looſe match ; but 
take care to ſecure well the hole wherein the pipe is 
put, to prevent any ſparks falling in, which would 
light the ſecond mutation before its time, and confuſe 
the whole. | 

Second mutation is thus made. Have a nave turned 
24 inches diameter, and 3 long; then let + an inch of 
that end which faces the firft wheel be turned ſo as to 
fit eaſy into the tin barrel of the firft mutation, which 
muſt turn round it without touching. On the other end 
of the block fix a tin barrel, B, no 2. This barrel muſt 
be 6 inches long, and only half an inch of it to fit on 
the block. Round the nave fix 5 ſpokes, 14 inch long 
each; the diameter of the ſpokes muſt be equal to a 


2-0z. former. On theſe ſpokes put five 7- inch 2-0z, caſes | 


of ſpur-fire, and carry leaders from the mouth ef one 
to the other, that they may all light together. Then 
from the mouth of one of the caſes, carry a leader thro? 


un holed bored ſlantwiſe in the nave, from between the 


ſpokes, to the front of the block near the ſpindle hole: 


he end of this leader muſt project out of the hole in- 
to the barrel of the firkt mutation, ſo that when the 


Pipe which comes from the end of the laſt caſe on the 
firit wheel flaſhes, it may take fire, and light the 2d 


mutation. To communicate the fire to the 3d muta- 
tion, bore a hole near the bottom of one of the 5 cafes. 


to the compoſition, and from thence carry a leader in- 
to a hole made in the middle of the barrel B: this hole 
muſt be covered with paſted paper. 

Third mutation, may be either an octagon or 
hexagon wheel, 20 inches diameter; let the nave be 
34 inches diameter, and 34 in length; 14 inch of the 
front of the nave mult be made to fit in the bar- 
rel B. On the other end of the block fix a tin barrel, 
C, Ne 3. This barrel muſt be 64 inches in length, one 
inch of which muſt fit over the block. The caſes of 
this wheel muſt burn 2 at a time; and from the 
mouths of the 2 firſt cafes carry a leader, through 
holes in the nave, into the barrel of the fecond muta- 


tion, after the uſual manner: but befides theſe leaders 


let a pipe go acroſs the wheel from one firſt caſe 
tothe other; than from the tail of one of the laſt 
caſes carry a pipe into a hole in the middle of the 
barrel E: at the end of this pipe let there be ſome looſe 
quick-match, — 

Furt and fifth mutations. Theſe may be deſcribed 
under one head, as their naves are made of one piece, 


which from E to F is 14 inches; E, a block 4 inches 


— 


Seq 


fixed 11-inch 8-07 caſcs: let the front of reg det 


be made to fit eaſy in the barrel C, and clothe th 
cates ſo that they may all light together; and 1 4 
pipe be carried through a hole in the block into * 
barre] C, in order to receive the fire from the lender 
brought from the laſt caſe on the wheel. G is the ane 
of the 51h mutation, whoſe diameter muſt be 4 inches; . 
in this nave fix 10 or 12 ſpokes 14 foot in len th 
each; theſe ſpokes muſt ſtand 7 inches diſtant fo 
the ſpokes of the 4th mutation; and at the end of each 
ſpoke tie a 4-02. caſe, as Ne 5. All theſe caſes are to 
be lighted together, by a leader brought from the end 
of one of the caſes on Ne 4. Let F and H be of the 
ſame piece of wood as E and G, but as much thinner 
as poſſible, to make the work light. 

Sixth and ſeventh mutations. The blocks of theſe 
2 mutat:ons are turned out of one piece of wood, whoſe 


length from Fto P is 15 inches. L, a block 5 inches 


diameter, in which are fixed 8 ſpokes, each 2 foot 
4 inches long; at the end of each ſpoke tie two 4.-0z, 
caſes, as Nꝰ 6. All theſe caſes muſt be fired at the 
ſame time, by a pipe brought from the end of one of 
the caſes on the 5th mutation. Let the diſtance be. 
tween the ſpokes at L, and thoſe in the 5th mutation, 
be 7 inches. M, the nave of the 7th mutation, whoſe 
diameter muſt be 5 inches: in this nave fix 8 ſpokes, 
and on the front of them 2 circular fells, one of 4. feet 
S inches diameter, and one of 3 feet 11 diameter; on 
theſe fells tie 16 8-02. or pound caſes as in No 9. and 
carry leaders from one to the other, ſo that they may 
be all fired together. This mutation muſt be fired by 
a leader brought from the tail of one of the caſes on 
the, 6th mutation. 1 1 5 
Eighth and ninth mutations. The blocks of theſe 
may be turned out of one piece, whoſe length from P 
to D muſt be 12 inches. O, the block of the 8th muta- 


tion, which muſt be 6 inches diameter; and in it mutt 


be fixed 6 ſpokes, each 3 feet in length, ftrengthencd 
by an hexagon fell within 3 or 4 inches of the ends of 
the ſpokes: cloſe to the end of each ſpoke, in the 
front, fix a five-pointed brilliant ftar ; then 7 inches 
below each ſtar, tie two 10-inch 8-0z. caſes, fo that 
the upper ends of the caſes may reſt on the fells, an! 
their ends on the ſpokes : Each of theſe caſes mult be 
placed parallel to the oppoſite fel}: (ſee Ne 8.) NNN, 
&c. are the caſes, and kkk, &c. the ſtars. 

The gth mutation is thus made. Let D be a block 
7 inches diameter. In this block mult be ſcrewed 6 
ſpokes, 6 feet long each, with holes and grooves for 
leaders, as thoſe in the dodecaedron ; at the end of 
each ſpoke, in the front, fix a ſpindle for a hexagon 
vertical wheel, 10 inches diameter, as in Ne 9. When 
theſe wheels are on, carry a leader from each into e 
block, ſo that tbey may all meet; then lead a pipe 
from the end of one of the caſes of the 8th N 
through a hole bored in the block D, to meet b 
leaders from the vertical wheels, ſo that they may * 
be fired together. 

The ſpindles for larger pieces are 
made very ſtrong, and as exact as poſſi 5 
piece of 9 mutations, let the ſpindle be at the 1 
end 1 inch diameter, and continue that . 
far as the 7th mutation; and thence to the * e 4 
diameter be 4 of an inch; from the 5th to! 2 5 
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a inch; from the 4th to the 2d. + inch; 
Ly 2d to the end, 3-8ths of an inch. At 
to keep on the firſt wheel, 
and at the thick end mult be a large nut, as ſhown by 
ſo that the ſcrew part of the ſpindle being 
a poſt, and a nut ſcrewed on tight, the 
be held faſt and ſteady ; but you are to 
part of the ſpindle on which the move- 
be made long enough for the 
without ſticking ; the fixed pieces 
made on different blocks, the leaders mult be 
after they are fixed on the ſpindle, The beſt 
method of preventing the fixed mutations from moving 
on the ſpindle is, to make that part of the {ſpindle 
which goes through them ſquare; but as it would be 
a icult to make them ſquare holes through ſuch long 
blocks as are ſometimes required, it will be beſt to 
make them thus: Bore a hole a little larger than the 
diameter of the ſpindle; and at each end of the block, 
over the hole, faften a piece of braſs with a ſquare hole 
in it to fit the ſpindle. 

106. To make an Horizonta 
cal Wheel with a Sun in front. 

Tas ſudden change of this piece is very pleaſing; 
and gives great ſurpriſe to thoſe who are not acquaint- 
A wheel for this purpoſe 
ſhould be about three feet diameter, and its fell circu- 

| lar; on which tie 16 half-pound caſes filled with bril- 
liant charge: two of theſe caſes muſt burn at a time; 
and on each end of the nave muſt be a tin barrel of 
the ſame conſtruQion as thoſe on the regulated piece. 
The wheel being completed, prepare the poſt or ſtand 
thus: Firit have a ſtand made of any height, about 
three or four inches ſquare; then ſaw off from the top 
a piece two feet long; this piece join again at the 
place where it was cut, with a hinge on one lide, ſo 
that it may lift up and down in the front of the ſtand; 
then ſix on the top of the bottom-part of the ſtand, on 
each hde, a bracket; which brackets muſt project at 
right angles with the ſtand, one foot from the front, for 
the ſhort piece to reſt on. Theſe brackets muſt be pla- 
ced a little above the joint of the poſt, ſo that when 
the upper ſtand falls, it may lie between them at right 
anples with the bottom ſtand: which may be done by 
ling a piece of wood, one foot long, between the 
brackets, and even with the top of the bottom ſtand; 
then, as the brackets riſe above the bottom ſtand, they 
will form a channel for the ſhort poſt to lie in, and 
keep it ſteady without ſtraining the hinge. On the fide 
of the ſhort poſt, oppoſite the hinge, nail a piece of 
wood, of loch a length, that, when the poſt is perpen- 
dicular, it may reach about 14 foot down the long poſt; 
to which being tied, it will hold the ſhort ſtand up- 


mult be a nut 


ght. The ſtand being thus prepared, in the top of it 
10 inches long: on this ſpindle put the 

5 then fix on a brilliant ſun with a ſingle glory; 
ine diameter of this ſun muſt be 6 inches leſs than that 
When you fire this piece, light the wheel 
run horizontally till four caſes are con- 
then from the end of the fourth caſe carry 
into the tin barrel that turns over the end of 
this leader muſt be met by another brought 
e top of the poſt, from a caſe filled with a 
e charge, and tied to the bottom poſt, 


facing the pack-thread which holds up 


I Wheel change to a Verti- 


the ſtand; ſo that when this caſe is lighted, it will 
burn the pack-thread, and let the wheel fall forward, 
by which means it will become vertical: then from the 
laſt caſe of the wheel, carry a leader into the barrel next 
the ſun, which will begin as ſoon as the wheel is burnt 
Out. 

107. Grand Volute illuminated with a projected Wheel 

| in front. 

Fixs r have two hoops made of ſtrong iron wire, one 
of 6 feet diameter, and one of 4. feet 2 inches; theſe 
hoops muſt be joined to ſcrolls A, A, A, &c. as in 
fig. 1. Theſe ſcrolls muſt be made of the ſame ſort 
of wire as the hoops ;z on theſe ſcrolls tie, with iron— 
binding wire, as many illuminating port: fires as they 
will hold, at two inches diftance; clothe theſe port-fires 
with leaders, ſo that they may all take fire together. 
Then let C be a circular wheel of four ſpokes, 3 feet 6 


inches diameter; and on its fell tie as many 4.-0z. caſes, 


head to tail, as will complete the circle, only allowing 
a ſufficient diftance between the caſee, that the fire may 
pals free; which may be done by cutting the upper part 
of the end of each caſe a little ſhelving: on each ſpoke 
fix a 4. 0·. caſe, about three inches from the fell of the 
wheel: theſe caſes are to burn one at a time, and the firſt 
of them to begin with thoſe on the fell, of which ſour 
are to burn at a time; ſo that the wheel will laſt no lon- 
ger than + of the caſes on the fell, which in number 
ſhould be 16 or 20. On the front of the wheel form a 
ſpiral line with ſtrong. wire, on which tie port-fires, 
placing them on a ſlant, with their mouths to face the 
ſame way as the caſes on the wheel: all theſe port-fires 
muſt be fired with the ſecond caſes of wheel. Let 
D, D, D, &c. be ſpokes of wood, all made to ſcrew 
into a block in the centre; each of theſe ſpokes may 
be in length about 4 feet 6 inches; in the top of each 
fix a ſpindle, and on each ſpindle put a ſpiral wheel of 
8 ſpokes, ſuch as E, E, E, &c. The blocks of theſe 
wheels mult have a hole at top for the centre caſes, 
and the ſpindle muſt have nuts ſerewed on their ends; 
which nuts ſhould fit in the holes at top of the blocks, 
10 that all the wheels muſt be put on before you fix in 
the centre caſes: as ſome of theſe wheels, by reaſon of 
their ſituation, will not bear on the nut, it will be ne— 


ceſſary to have ſmooth ſhoulders made on the ſpindles 


for the blocks to run on. The caſes of theſe wheels are 
to burn double; and the method of firing them is, by 
carrying a leader from each down the ſpokes into the 
block in the centre, as in the dodecacdron, but the 
centre caſe of each wheel muſt begin with the two laſt 


caſes as uſual, It is to be obſerved, that the large cir- 


cular wheel in front mult have a tin barrel on its block, 
into which a pipe mult be carried from one of the ſe— 
cond cafes on the wheel; this pipe being met by ano- 
ther from the large block, in which the 8 ſpokes are 
ſcrewed, will fire all the ſpiral wheels and the illumi— 
nating port- fires at the ſame time. The caſes of the 
projected wheel may be filled with a white charge, and 
thoſe of the ſpiral wheels with a grey. 
108. Moon and Seven Stars. 

Lxr fig. 2. be a ſmooth circular board 6 feet dia- 
meter: out of the middle of it cut a circular piece 12 
or 14 inches diameter; and over the vacancy put white 
Perſian ſilk, on which paint a moon's: face: then let 
J, I, I, &c. be ſtars, each 4 or 5 inches diameter, cut 
out with five points, and covered with oiled filk : = 
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far, as large as the circle will allow; then on the lines 
which form this ſtar, bore holes, wherein fix pointed 
ſtars. When thfs caſe is to be fired, it muſt be fixed 
upon the front of a poſt, on a ſpindle, with a wheel of 
brilliant fire behind the face of the moon: ſo that, 
while the wheel burns, the moon and ſtars will appear 
tranſparent; and when the wheel has burnt out, they 
will diſappear, and the large ftar in front, which 1s 
formed of pointed ſtars, will begin, being lighted by a 
pipe of communication from the laſt caſe of the verti- 
cal wheel, behind the moon; this pipe muſt be mana- 
ged in the ſame männer as thoſe in regulated pieces. 
og. Double Cone-IWheel illuminated. 

THis piece is repreſented by fig. 3. Let A be a 
ſtrong decagon wheel, 2 feet 6 inches diameter; then 
on each fide of it fix a cone B and C: theſe cones are 
to conſiſt of a number of hoops, ſupported by 3 or 4 


pieces of wood, in the manner of the ſpiral wheels. Let 


the height of each cone be 3 feet 6 inches; and on all 
the hoops tie port-fires horizontally, with their mouths 
outwards, and clothe the wheel with 8-0z. caſes, all to 
play horizontally, two at a time: the cones may be 
fired with the firſt or ſecond caſes. The ſpindle for 
this piece muſt go through both the cones, and riſe 
three feet above the point of the cone at top; ſo that 
its length will be 10 feet 4 inches from the top of the 
poſt H, in which it is fixed, allowing four inches for 
the thickneſs of the block of the wheel. The whole 


weight of the wheel and cones mult bear on a ſhoulder 


in the ſpindle, on which the block of the wheel muſt 
turn. Near the top of the ſpindle muſt be a hole in the 
front, into which ſcrew a ſmall ſpindle, after the cones 
are on: then on this ſmall ſpindle fix a ſun, D, compo- 
ſed of ſixteen 9-inch 4-0z. caſes of brilliant ſire; which 
caſes muſt not be placed on a fell, but only ſtuek into 
a block of 6 inches diameter: then in the front of this 
{in muſt be a circular vertical wheel, 16 inches diame- 
ter; on the front of this wheel form with iron-wire a 
ſpiral line, and clothe it with illuminations after the 
uſual method. As this wheel 1s not to be fired til] the 
cones are burnt out, the method of firing it is thus: 
Let the hole in the block, at the top of the uppermoſt 
cone, be a little larger than the ſpindle which paſſes 
thro? it. Then, from the firſt caſe of the vertical wheel 
before the ſun, carry a leader down the fide of the 
ſpindle to the top of the block of the horizontal wheel, 
on which mult be a tin barrel: then this leader being 
met by another brought from the end of the laſt caſe 
of the horizontal wheel, will give fire to the vertical 
wheel ſo ſoon as the cones are extinguiſhed: but the 
ſun, D, muſt not be fired till the vertical wheel is quite 
burnt out. 
110. Fire- Pumps. 

Casts for fire-pumps are made as thoſe for tourbil- 
lons ; only they are paſted, inſtead of being rolled dry. 
Having rolled and dried your caſes, fill them: firſt put 
in a little meal-powder, and then a ſtar; on which ram 
lightly a ladle or two of compoſition, then a little 
meal- powder, and on that a ſtar, then again compoſi- 
1ion; and fo on till you have filled the caſe. Stars for 
fire- pumps ſhould not be round; but muſt be made ei- 
ther ſquare, or flat and circular, with a hole through 
the middle: the quantity of powder for throwing the 
ſtars mult increaſe as you come near the top of the 


caſe; for, if much powder be put at the b i 
burſt the caſe. The ſtars muſt differ among will Of wh 


difficult, it will be neceſſary to make two 


n this 


manner: Let the ſtar which you put in fir be about 


+ leſs than the bore of the caſe; but let 

be a little larger, and the third {tar a ON 
the ſecond, and ſo on: let them increaſe in Gan na 
till within two of the top of the caſe, which two = 
fit in tight. As the loading of fire-pumps is l 


or three trials 


when you fil 
t in each an 


before you depend on their performance: 
a number of pumps, take care not to pu 


equal quantity of charge between the ft ars, ſo that when 


they are fired they may not throw up too. 

together. Caſes for fire-pumps ſhould be wa - 

ſtrong, and rolled on 4 or 8 0z. formers, 10 or 5 

inches long each. | BE 
111. Vertical Scroll Wheel, 

Tuis wheel may be made of any diameter, but muſt 
be conſtructed as in fig. 4. to do which proceed thus: 
Have a block made of a moderate ſize, in which fie 
four flat ſpokes, and on them fix a flat cirevlar fell of 
wood; round the front of this fell place port-fires; 


then on the front of the ſpokes form a ſeroll, either 


with a hoop or ſtrong iron wire; on this ſcroll tie caſe; 
of brilliant fire, in proportion to the wheel, head to 
tail, as in the figure. When you fire this wheel, light 
the firft caſe ueer the fell; then, as the caſes fire ſuc. 
ceſſively, you will fee the circle of fire gradually dimi. 


niſh ; but whether the illuminations on the fel] begin | 


with the ſcroll or not, is immaterial, that being left en- 
tirely to the maker. . 85 


N. B. This wheel may be put in the front of a re. 


| gulated piece, or fired by itfelf, occefionally. 


| 112. Pin-Wheels. 

FixsT roll ſome paper pipes, about 14 inches long 
each; theſe pipes mult not be made thick of paper, 
two or three rounds of elephant paper being ſufficient, 
When your pipes are thoroughly dried, you muſt have 
a tin tube 12 inches long, to fit eaſy into the pipes; 
at one end of this tube fix a ſmall conical cup, which 
cone 1s called a funnel; then bend one end of one of 
the pipes, and put the funnel in at the other as far as 
it will reach, and fill the cup with compoſition: then 


draw out the funnel by a little at a time, ſhaking it up 


and down, and it will fill the pipe as it comes out. Ha- 


ving filled ſome pipes, have ſome ſmall blocks made 


about one inch diameter and half an inch thick: round 


one of theſe blocks wind and paſte a pipe, and to the 


end of this pipe join another; which mult be done by 
twifting the end of one pipe to a point, and putting it 
into the end of the other with a little paſte: in this 
manner join four or five pipes, winding them one upon 
the other ſo as ta form a ſpiral line, Having wound 


on your pipes, paſte two ſlips of paper acroſs them te 
bold them together: beſides theſe flips of paper, de 


pipes muſt be paſted together. . 

There is another method of making theſe wheels 
212. by winding on the pipes without paſte, an 
ſticking them together with ſealing-wax A — 
half turn; fo that when they are fired, the ad 
fall looſe every time. the fire paſſes the wax, by way 
means the circle of fire will be conſiderably increaſed 
The formers for theſe pipes are made 52 
4-16ths of an inch diameter; and the compoſition le 
them is as follows; Meal-powder 8 oz. ſaltpett 
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V. 
2 and ſulphur 1: among theſe ingredients may be mixed 


Fes of g little ſteel-filings or the duſt of caſt iron: this com- 
orks,  Grion ſhould be very dry, and not made too fine, or it 


will tick in the funnel. Theſe wheels may be fired on 
a large pin, and held in the hand with ſafety. 
113. Fire- Globes. 

Tua are two forts of fire-globes; one with pro- 
jected caſes; the other with the caſes concealed, thus: 
Hare a globe made of wood, of any diameter you 
chooſe, and divide the ſurface of it into 14 equal parts, 
»nd at each diviſion bore a hole perpendicylar to the 
centre: theſe holes muſt be in proportion to the caſes 
:ntended to be uſed: in every hole except one, put a 
caſe filled with brilliant, or any other charge, and let 
the mouths of the caſes be even with the ſurface of the 
globe; then cut in the globe a groove, from the mouth 
of one caſe to the other, for leaders, which muſt be 
carried from caſe to caſe, ſo that they may all be fired 
together; this done, cover the globe with a ſingle pa- 
per, and paint it. Theſe globes may be uſed to or- 
nament a builing. 

Fire-globes with projected caſes are made thus: 
Your globe being made with 14 holes bored in it as 
uſual, fix in every hole except one, a caſe, and let each 
caſe project from the globe two thirds of its length; 
then clothe all the caſes with leaders, ſo that they may 
all take fire at the fame time. Fire-globes are ſup- 
ported by a pintle, made to fit the hole in which there 
is no caſe. ö 
114. To thread and join Leaders, and place them on 
0 different works. N | 

Joinixs and placing leaders is a very eſſential part 
of fire-works, as it 18 on the leaders that the perform- 
ance of all complex works depends; for which reaſon 
the method of conducting pipes of communication 
ſhall be here explained in as plain a manner as 
poſſible. Your works being ready to be clothed, 
proceed thus: Cut your pipes of a ſufficient length to 
reach from one caſe to the other; then put in the 
quick-match, which muſt always be made to go in very 
eaſy: when the match is in, cut it off within about an 
inch of the end of the pipe, and Jet it project as much 
at the other end; then faſten the pipe to the mouth of 
each caſe with a pin, and put the looſe ends of the 
match into the mouths of the caſes, with a little meal- 
powder: this done to all the caſes, paſte over the 
mouth of each two or three bits of paper. The pre- 
ceding method is uſed for large caſes, and the follow- . 
ing for ſmall, and for illuminations: Firſt thread a long 
pipe; then lay it on the tops of the caſes, and cut a 
dit of the under ſide, over the mouth of each caſe, ſo 
| that the match may appear: then pin the pipe to every 

Aher caſe; but before you put on the pipes, put alittle 
meal-powder in the mouth of each caſe. If the caſes 
8 clothed are port · fires on illuminated works, cover 
© mouth of each caſe with a ſingle paper; but if they 
re choaked caſes, fituated ſo that a number of ſparks 
ber works may fall on them before they are fi- 
bab ccure them with three or four papers, which muſt 

Aran on very ſmooth, that there may be no creaſes 
bon, e, to lodge in, which oft ſet fire to the 
3 e their time. Avoid as much as poſſible 
to 5 a 0 leaders too near, or one acroſs the other ſo 
ik = . as it may happen that the flaſh of one will 

Vor Ix * therefore if your works ſhould be ſo 

2 
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formed that the leaders muſt croſs or touch be ſure to 


make them very ſtrong, and ſecure at the joints, and at Pieces of 


every opening. 

When a great length of pipe is required, it muſt be 
made by joining ſeveral pipes in this manner: Having 
put on one Jengih of match as many pipes as it will 
hold, paſte paper over every joint; but, if a ſtill greater 
length is required, more pipes muſt be joined, by cut- 
ting about an inch off one fide of each pipe near the end, 
and laying the quick-match together, and tying them 
faſt with ſmall twine; after which, cover the joining 
with paſted paper. 

115. Placing Fire-works to be exhibited. 

NoTHixG adds more to the appearance of fire-works 
than the placing them properly; though the manner 
of placing them chiefly depends on the judgment of 
the maker. The following are the rules gene- 


rally obſerved, whether the works are to be fired. 


on a building or on ſtands: If they are a double 
ſet, place one wheel of a fort on each fide of the 
building; and next to each of them, towards the cen- 
tre, place a fixed piece, then wheels, and fo on; lea- 
ving a ſufficient diftance between them for the fire to 
play from one without burning the other. Having fix- 


ed ſome of your works thus in front, place the reſt be- | 


hind them, in the centre of their intervals: The largeſt 
piece, which is generally a regulated or tranſparent 
piece, muſt be placed in the centre of the building, and 
behind it a fun, which muſt always ſtand above all the 


other works: A little before the building, or ſtands, 


place your large gerbes; and at the back of the works 


fix your marron batteries, pots des aigrettes, pots des 


brins, pots des ſauciſſant, air-balloons, and flights of 
rockets: The rocket ſtands may be fixed behind, or any 

where elſe, ſo as not to be in the way of the works. 
Single collections are fired on ſtands; which ſtands 
are made in the ſame manner as theodolite ſtands, only 
the top part muſt be long or ſhort occafionally: theſe 
ſtands may be fixed op very ſoon without much trou- 
ble. | 
116. Order of Firing. 

1. Two fignal „ 

2. Six ſky 

3. Two honorary 
4. Four caduceus 


8 10 reg wheels illuminated 
”, tranſparent ſtars 
8. A line rocket of five changes 


rackets 


9. Four tourbillons 


1 ſhorizontal wheels 
11. air balloons illuminated 
12. Two Chineſe fountains 
13. regulating pieces of faur mutations eack 
14. pots des aigrettes 
15. Three large gerbes 


16. A flight of rockets 


1 | os balloon wheels 


caſcades of brilliant fire 


19. Twelve ſky-rockets 


= 5 Two Kennet” trees 


air balloons of ſerpents, and 2 compound 


22, Four tourbillons 

23-0 1 Fruiloni wheels — 

= MP T globes with horizontal wheels 
36 2 25» 


o 8 4 
i 
' EB. 
— 3 


—— — 
2. 


| boles muſt be made in the rail D, to receive the ends nu 
of the flicks of the rockets, in the rail E, and ſo on Pics 
to the fourth rail; ſo that the ſticks of the rockets a; Ff 


6578 
Different 25, One pot des ſaueiſſons 


Pieces of 26. Two plural wheels 
; Fireworks, 
27, Marron battery 


28. Two chandeliers illuminated 


1 
N 
? 
; 
. 
N 
1 


29. Range of pots des brins 
30. Twelve ſky-rockets 
31. Two yew-trees of fire 
32. Neſt of ſerpents 
33. Two double cones illuminated 
34. Regulating piece of ſeven mutations, v7z. 
1. Vertical wheel illuminated 
2. Golden glory 
3. Octagon vertical wheel 
4. Porcupine's quills 
5. Croſs fires | 
6. Star-piece with brilliant rays 
7. Six vertical wheels 
35. Brilliant ſun | 
36. Large flight of rockets. 

When water-works are to be exhibited, divide them 
into ſeveral ſets, and fire one ſet after every fifth or 
fixth change of land and air-works. Obſerve this rule in 
firing a double ſet of works: Always begin with ſky- 
rockets, then two moveable pieces, then two fixed 


pieces, and ſo on; ending with a large flight of roc- 


kets, or a marron battery: if a fingle collection, fire a 
fixed piece after every wheel or two, and now and then 


 fome air and water works. 


117. Fountain of Sky-rockets. 


Plate CCL. fig. 5. repreſents a fountain of 30 


_ rockets. Let A be a perpendicular poſt, 16 feet 


high from the ground, and 4 inches ſquare. Let the 
rail, or croſs piece C, be 1 foot 6 inches long, 3 inches 
broad, and 1 thick. The rail D, at bottom, muſt be 
6 feet long, 1 foot broad, and 1 inch thick. F and 
G are the two ſides which ſerve to ſupply the rails 
D, E, H, I, C: theſe ſides are 1 foot broad at bottom, 
and cut in the front with a regular ſlope, to 3 inches 
at top; but their back edges muſt be parallel with the 
front of the pots A. The breadth of the rails E, H, I, 
will be determined by the breadth of the ſides: all the 
rails muſt be fixed at 2 feet diſtance from each other, 
and at rigbt angles with the pots. Having placed the 
rails thus, bore in the bottom rail 10 holes, at equal 
diſtances, large enough to receive the ſtick of a one- 
pound rocket: in the back edge of this rail cut a 
groove from one end to the other, fit to contain a 
quick- match; then cut a groove in the top of the rail, 
from the edge of each hole, into the groove in the 


back: in the ſame manner cut in the ſecond rail, E, 


8 holes and grooves; in the third rail, H, 6 holes and 
grooves; in the fourth rail, I, 4 holes and grooves; 
and in the top rail, 2 holes and grooves. B, a rail 
with holes in it to guide the ends of the rocket - ſticks: 
this rail muſt be fixed 6 feet from the rail D. The 
fountain frame being thus made, prepare your rockets 
thus: Tie round the mouth of each a piece of thin 
paper, large enough to go twice round, and to pro- 
ject about 14 inch from the mouth of the rocket, 
which muſt be rubbed with wet meal- powder; in the 
mouth of each rocket put a leader, which ſecure wel] 
with the paper that projets from-the mouth of the 
caſe: theſe leaders mult be carried into the grooves in 
the back of the rails, in which lay a quick-match from 
cneend to the other, and cover it with paſted paper; 


little forwards: theſe gerbes mult be lighted all at 


| Irom the end of each flow or brilliant fire, into the 


the illuminating portfires, ſcrews, globe, and ſun, may 


which muſt be placed two feet from the back. of the 


2 
for the nearer the eaſes are placed, the ſtronger wi Pa 


top will go through all the rails. The rockets bein 
ſo prepared, fix a gerbe, or white flower-pot, on ins 
rail, before the poſt, with their mouths inclining a 


once. Behind or before each gerbe, fix a caſe of bril. 
liant or flow fire: theſe caſes mult be filled ſo that 
they may burn out one after the other, to regulate 
the fountain; which may be done by carrying a leader 


groove in the back of each rail. Different fixed roc. 
kets may be uſed in theſe fountains: but it will be beſt 
to fill the heads of the rockets on each rail with diffe- 
rent ſorts of things, in this maner; thoſe at top with 
crackers, the next with rains, the third with ſerpents, 
the fourth with tailed ſtars, and the laſt flight with 
common or brilliant ſtars. | 
118. Palm Tree. 

Tunis piece, tho? made of common fires, and of x 
ſimple conſtruction, has a very pleaſing effect; owing 
to the fires interſecting ſo often, that they reſemble 
the branches of trees. Let A (fig. 6.) be a perpen- 
dicular poſt, of any thickneſs, ſo that it is ſufficiently 
ſtrong to hold the caſes ; let the diſtance from B toC 
be 2 feet 6 inches, and C to D 2 feet 6 inches, and 
let the length of each croſs piece be 2 feet; on each 
end of each fix a five-pointed ftar ; then fix, vn pegs 
made on purpoſe, 12-inch half. pound cafes of brilliant 
fire, as in the figure. All the caſes and ſtars muſt be 
fired at once. This piece ſhould be fixed high from 
the ground... | | 
119. {Uluminated Pyramid, with Archimedian Screau, 

a Globe and vertical Sun, 

May be of any fize. One made according to 
the dimenſions of fig. 7. will be a good proportion, 
whoſe height is 21 feet; from C to D, 6 feet; from 
E to F, 9 feet: the ſpace between the raile mult be 
6 inches, and the rails as thin as pofſible : in all the. 
rails ſtick port - ſires at 4 inches diſtance. The Arcti- 
median ſcrews, G, K, are nothing more than double 
ſpiral wheels, with the caſes placed on their wheels ho- 
rizontally inftead of obliquely. The vertical fun, I. 
need not conſiſt of more than 12 rays, to form a ſingle 
glory. The globe at top muſt be made in proportion 
to the pyramid ; which being prepared according to 
the preceding directions, place your leaders ſo that all 


take fire together. The pyramid muſt be ſupported 
by the two ſides, and by a ſupport brought from a pot, 


Pyramid, that the wheels may run free. 
120. Roſe-piece and Sun. 

A roſe-piece may be uſed for a mutation of a reg 
lated piece, or fired by itſelf : it makes the belt ; 
pearance when made large; if its exterior diameter ; 
6 feet, it will be a good ſize. Fig. 8. ſhows the rh 
ner it appears in before it is fired. Let the ns 
fell be made of wood, and ſupported by 4 gen, 
ſpukes : all the other parts, on which the lame f 
are fixed, muſt be made of ſtrong iron wire: 7 
exterior fell place as many half. pound caſes of _ 
charge as you think proper, but the more the bene 
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the rays of the ſun : the illuminations ſhould be placed 


«ce; of within 3 inches of each other: they muſt all be fired 


reworks, together, and burn ſome time before the ſun is light- 


mic 


ed; which may be done by carrying a leader from the 
dle of one of the illuminations, to the mouth of one 
of the ſun caſes. 

121. Tranſparent Stars with illuminated rays. 

plate CCLI. fig. 9. repreſents an illuminated ſtar, 
Let the diameter from A to B be 2 feet, and from C 
to D 7 feet. Firſt make a ſtrong circular back or bo- 
dy of the ſtar, 2 feet diameter, to which you fix the 
illuminated rays: in the centre of the front of the 
body fix a ſpindle, on which put a double triangular 
wheel, 6 inches diameter, clothed with 2-ounce caſes 


ol brilliant charge; the caſes on this wheel muſt burn 


but one at a time. Round the edge of the body nail a 
hoop made of thin wood or tin: this hoop muſt pro- 
je& in front 6 or 7 inches: in this hoop cut 3 or 4 
holes to let out the ſmoke from the wheel. "The flar 
and garter may be cut out of ſtrong paſteboard or tin, 
made in this manner : Cut a round piece of paſteboard, 


or tin, 2 feet diameter, on which draw a ſtar, and cut 


it out; then over the vacancy paſte Perſian ſilk; paint 
the letters yellow; 4 of the rays yellow, and 4 red; 
the croſs in the middle may be painted half red and 
half yellow, or yellow and blue. This tranſparent 
ſtar mult be faſtened to the wooden hoop by a ſcrew, 
to take off and on; the illuminated rays are made of 
thin wood, with tin ſockets fixed on their ſides with- 


jn 4 inches of each other; in theſe ſockets ſtick illu- 


minating port- fires; behind the point of each ray fix 
a half-pound caſe of grey, black, or Chineſe fire. 

N. B. The illuminated rays to be lighted at the 
ſame time as the triangular wheel, or after it is burnt 
out ; which may be done by a tin barrel being fixed to 


the wheel, after the manner of thoſe in the regulated 


pieces. Into this barrel carry a leader from the illu— 

minated rays, thro? the back of the ftar ; which leader 

mult be met by another, brought from the tail of the 

laſt caſe on the wheel. . | 
122, Tranſparent Table Star illuminated. 

Fig. 1. repreſents a table ſtar, whoſe diameter, from 
Eto F, is 12 feet; and from E to I, 4 feet. This 
proportion, obſerved on each fide, will make the centre. 
frame 4 feet ſquare: in this ſquare fix a tranſparent 
ar, as in the figure. This ſtar may be painted blue, 


and its rays made as thoſe of the flaming ſtars deſeri- 


bed before. The wheel for this ſtar may be compoſed 
of different coloured fires, with a charge or two of flow 
hre: the wheels a, a, a, a, may be cloathed with 
any number of caſes, ſo that the ftar- wheel conſiſt of 
the ſame: the illuminating port-fires, which mult be 
placed very near each other on the frames, muſt be ſo 
managed as to burn as long as the wheels, and lighted 


at the ſame time. 


123. The regulated illuminated Spiral Piece, with a pro- 
T Jected Star-wheel illuminated. 
OY piece is repreſented by fig. 2, and is thus 
1 ee a block made 8 inches diameter; in this 
2 crew 6 iron ſpokes, which muſt ſerve for 
7 0 lor the ſpiral wheels: theſe wheels are made 
3 3 & foot diameter, and 3 feet in height: 
5 ORs muit be long enough to keep the wheels 4 
1 es from one another: at the end of each 
* muſt be a ſerew. nut, on which the wheels that 
1 


PYROTEGCGHNY, 


hang downwards will run; and on the ſpindles which Different 


ſtand upwards muſt be a ſhoulder, for the blocks of the 
wheels to run on, | 


The projected ſtar- wheel muſt turn on the ſame 


ſpindle on which the large block is fixed: this ſpindle 
muſt be long enough to allow the ſtar- wheel to project 
a little before the ſpiral wheels: the exterior diame- 
ter of the ſtar- wheel muſt be 3 feet 5. On this wheel 
fix 3 circles of 1:0n wire, and on them port-fires ; on 
the block place a tranſparent ſtar, or a large 5-point- 
ed brilliant ſtar. The caſes on this wheel may burn 4 
at once, as it will contain near twice the number of 
one of the ſpiral wheels: the caſes on the ſpiral wheels 
muſt be placed parallel to their fells, and bura two a 
a time. | 


125. A Figure-piece illuminated with ffve. pointed 


Stars. 

Tux conſtruction of this piece is very eaſy, as ſhown 
by fig. 3. whoſe diameter from B to C is 8 feet, and 
from D to F 2 feet: the vertical wheel in the centre 
muſt be 1 foot diameter, and conſiſt of 6 four- ounce 
caſes of different - coloured charge, which caſes muſt 
burn double: on the frames fix 5- pointed brilliant or 
blue ſtars, rammed 4 inches with compoſition: let 


the ſpace between each ſtar be 8 inches; at each point 
fix a gerbe, or caſe of Chineſe fire. When to be fi- 


red, let the gerbe, ſtars, and wheel, pe lighted at the 
ſame time. 
125. The Star-wheel illuminated. 


Tunis beautiful piece is ſhown by fig. 4. Its exte- 


rior fel] is made of wood, 3 feet 6, or 4 feet diameter; 
within this fell, form with iron wire 3 circles, one leſs 
than the other, ſo that the diameter of the leaſt may be 


about 10 inches: place the port-fires on theſe fells with 


their mouths inclining outwards, and the port-fires on 

the points of the ſtar with their mouths projecting in 

front: let the exterior fell be clothed with 4-ounce 

caſes of grey charge: theſe caſes muſt burn 4 at a 

time, and be lighted at the ſame time as the illuminations. 
126. Pyramid of Flower-pots. 

Frs. 5. repreſents this curious piece, which muſt 


be made thus. Let the diſtance from A to B be 6 


feet; and from one rail to the other, 2: on the bot- 
tom rail fix 5 paper mortars, each 3+ inches diame- 
ter; theſe mortars load with ſerpents, crackers, ſtars, 
&C. | EN | 

In the centre of each mortar fix a caſe of ſpur-fire: 
on the ſecond rail fix 4 mortars, ſo as to ſtand exactly 
in the middle of the intervals of them on the bottom 
rail; on the third rail place 3 mortars ; on the fourth, 
2; and on the top of the poſts, 1: the bottom rail 
muſt be 6 feet Jong: all the mortars muſt incline a 
little forwards, that they may eaſily diſcharge ; and 
the ſpur-fires rammed exactly alike, that the mor- 
tars may all be fired at the ſame time. Having pre- 
pared your pyramid according to the preceding direc- 
tions, carry pipes of communication from one ſpur-fire 
to the other. | 

127. The illuminated Regulating Piece. 

F16. 6. repreſents one half of this piece. A, A, 
A, A, are flat wooden ſpokes, each 5 feet long: at the 
end of each place a vertical wheel, 10 inches diame- 
ter, clothed with 6 four-ounce caſes of brilliant fire : 
theſe caſes. muſt burn but 1 at a time: on two of the 
ſpokes of each wheel place 2 port fires, which mult be 
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6580 PYROTECHNY. 
Aquatic lighted with the firſt caſe of the wheel; on each ſpoke 
Fireworks. A A, &c. behind the wheels, place 6 caſes of the 


ſame ſize with thoſe on the wheels: theſe caſes mult be 
tied acroſs the ſpokes with their mouths all one way, 
and be made to take fire ſucceſlively one after the 
other, ſo that they may aſſiſt the whole pieces to turn 
round. 

The diameter of the wheel B muſt be 24 feet; and 
its fell made of wood, which muſt be fixed to the large 
ſpokes : on this wheel place 24 caſes of the ſame fort 

with thoſe on the ſmall wheels; theſe caſes muſt burn 4. 
at a time: in this wheel make 3 circles with iron wire, 
and on them place illuminating port-fires, as in the fi- 

gure: the ſtar-points on the large ſpokes may be made 
of thin aſh-hoops ; the diameter of theſe points cloſe 
to the centre-wheel muſt be 11 inches: on theſe 
points place port-fires, at 34 inches diſtance one from 
the other. | 

Fig. 7. repreſents the blocks of this piece. The 
diameters of theſe blocks, at A and B, muſt be 8 
inches; and C and D, 4+ inches: the length of cach 
of theſe blocks muſt be 6 inches: at the ſmall ends of 
theſe blocks fix an iron wheel. 5 inches diameter, which 
wheels muſt have teeth, to turn the wheel E : this 
wheel 1s fixed on a ſmall ſpindle ſcrewed into the large 
ſpindle, which goes thro' the two blocks, and on which 
they run, | | 

Suppoling fig. 8. to be on the block A, in fig. 7. 
and to turn to the right, and another piece of the 
ſame conſtruction on the block B, with its fires placed 
fo as to turn it to the left; you will fiad them move 
very true and faft, by the help of the 3 iron wheels, 
which ſerve to regulate their motions, as well as to 

aſſiſt them in turning: let the iron circles in the front 
of the great wheels be of different diameters, ſo that 
when fired there may appear 6 circles. When this 
piece is fired, all the wheels and illuminations muſt be 
lighted at one time. VE 


Sect. VI. Aquatic Fire-works. 


Works that ſport in the water are much eſteemed 
by moſt admirers of fire - works, particularly water roc- 
kets; and as they ſeem of a very extraordinary nature 
to thoſe who are unacquainted with this art, they me- 
rit a particular explanation. | 
f 128. Water Rockets. 

Max be made from 4 0z. to 2 Ib. If larger, they are 
too heavy; ſo that it will be difficult to make them 
keep above water without a cork float, which muſt be 
ticd to the neck of the caſe; but the rockets will not 
dive ſo well with, as without floats. 

Cates. for theſe are made in the ſame manner and 
proportion as ſky-rockets, only a little thicker of pa- 
per. When you fill thoſe which are drove ſolid, put 
in firſt 1 ladle-full of flow fire, then 2 of the proper 
charge, and on that t or 2 ladles of ſinking charge, 
then the proper charge, then the finking charge again, 
and ſo on, till you have filled the caſe within 3 dia- 
meters; then drive on the compoſition 1 Jadle-full of 
ciay ; through which make a ſmall hole to the charge; 
then fiil the caſe, within £4 a diameter, with corn- 
powder, on which turn down 2 or 3 rounds of the 
caſe in the inſide; then pinch and tie the end very 


üght; having filled your rockets, (according to the 
Ws 
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neck and end, put a little meal powder in the hollow 


Sec, 


above directions), dip their ends in melted rofn or An 
ſealing wax, or elſe ſecure them well with preaſe rg 
When you fire theſe rockets, throw in 6 or 8 at , 
time; but, if you would have them all fink, or ſwim 
at the ſame time, you muſt drive them with an equal 
quantity of compoſition, and fire them al] together, 
129. To make Pipes of Communication, wich may be 
uſed under Water, 2 

Pires for this purpoſe muſt be a little thicker of 
parper than thoſe for land. Having rolled a ſufficient 
number of pipes, and kept them till dry, waſh them 
over with drying oil, and ſet them to dry; but when 
you oil them, leave about 14 inch at each end dry, 
for joints: if they were oiled all over, when you come 
to. join them, the paſte would not flick where the 
paper is greaſy : after the leaders are joined, and the 
palte dry, oil the joints. Theſe pipes will lie many hours 

under water, without receiving any damage, 
130. Horizontal Wheels for the Mater. 
FigsT get a large wooden bowl without a handle; 
than have an octagon wheel made of a flat board 
18 inches diameter, ſo that the length of each fide 
will be near 7 inches: in all the ſides cut a groove for 
the caſes to lie in. This wheel being made, nail it 
on the top of the bowl; than take 8 4 oz. caſes, filled 
with a proper charge, each about 6 inches in length. 
Now, to clothe the wheel with theſe caſes, get ſome 
whittiſh-brown paper, and cut it into flips 4 or 5 
inches broad, and 7 or 8 long: theſe lips being paſted 
all over on one fide, take one of the caſes, and roll one 
of the ſlips of paper about 14 inch on its end, ſo that 
there will remain about 2+ inches of the paper hollow 
from the end of the caſe: this caſe tie on one of the 
ſrdes of the wheel, near the corners of which mult be 
holes bored, through which you put the packthread 
to tie the caſes; baving tied on the firſt caſe at the 


paper; then paſte a ſlip of paper on the end of another 
cate, the head of which put into the hollow paper on 
the firſt, allowing a ſufficient diſtance from the tail 
of one to the head of the other for the paſted paper 
to bend without tearing : the Tecond caſe tie on as you 
did the firſt : and ſo on with the reſt, except the lalt, 
which muſt be cloſed at the end, uoleſs it is to com- 
municate to any thing on the top of the wheel, ſuch 
as fire-pumps or brilliant fires, fixed in holes cut in 
the wheel, and fired by the laft or ſecond caſe, as the 
fancy directs: 6, 8, or any number, may be placed 
on the top of the wheel, provided they be not too 
heavy for the bowl. | | 
Before you tie on the caſes, cut the upper part of 
all their ends, except the laſt, a little ſhelving} that 
the fire from one may play over the other, without 
being obſtructed by the caſe. Wheel-caſes have 19 
clay drove in their ends, nor pinched, but are always 
left open, only the laſt, or thoſe which are not to lea 
fire, which muſt be well ſecured. 
| 121. Water Mines. 1 
For theſe mines you muſt have a bowl with a wet 
on it, made in the ſame manner as the l 
only in its middle there muſt be a hole, of the 2 
diameter you deſign to have the mine. e. 
are tin pots, with ſtrong bottoms, and 2 little M 
than 2 diameters in length; your mine mul be 


VI. 


{mall water-rockets, &c. in the ſame manner as pots 

of aigrettes 3 but in their centre fix a caſe of Chineſe 

bre, or a ſmall gerbe, which mult be lighted at the 

beginning of the laſt caſe on the wheel. Theſe wheels 
are to be clothed as uſual, | 
132. Fire- Globes for the Water. 

BowLs for water-globes mutt be very large, and the 


wheels on them of a decagon form : on each fide of 


which nail a piece of wood 4 inches long ; and on the 
outfide of each piece cut a groove, wide enough to 
receive about & of the thickneſs of a 4-0z. caſe : 
theſe pieces of wood mult be nailed in the middle of 
each face of the wheel, and fixed in an oblique direc- 
tion, ſo that the fire from the caſes may incline up- 
wards : the wheel being thus prepared, tie in each 
groove a 4-0z. caſe, filied with a grey charge; than 
carry a leader from the tail of one cafe to the mouth 
of the other. | | 

Globes for theſe wheels are made of 2 tin hoops, 
with their edges outwards, fixed one within the other, 
at right angles. The diameter of theſe hoops mult be 
ſomewhat leſs than that of the wheel. Having made 


a plobe, drive 1n the centre of a wheel an iron ſpindle, | 


which muſt ſtand perpendicular, and its length 4 or 6 
inches more than the diameter of the globe. 

This ſpindle ſerves for an axis, on which the globe 
is fixed, which, when done, muſt ſtand 4 or 6 inches 
from the wheel: round ane fide of each hoop muſt be 
ſoldered little bits of tin, 24 inches diſtance from each 
other; which pieces muſt be 2 inches in length each, 
and only faſtened at one end, the other ends being left 
looſe, to turn round the ſmall port -fires, and hold 
them on: theſe port - fires muſt be made of ſuch a 
length, as will laſt out the caſes on the wheel. You 
are to oblerve, that there need not be any port-fires 
at the bottom of the globe within 4 inches of the 
ſpindle ; for, if there were, they would have no effect, 
but only burn the wheel: all the port-fires muſt be 
placed perpendicular from the centre of the globe, 
with their mouths outwards ; and muſt all be clothed 
with leaders, ſo as all to take fire with the ſecond caſe 
of the wheel; which caſes muſt burn two at a time, 
one oppoſite the other. When two caſes of a wheel be- 
Sim together, two will end together; therefore the two 

oppoßte end caſes muſt have their ends pinched and 
lecured from fire. The method of firing ſuch wheels 
is, by carrying a leader from the mouth of one of the firſt 
cales to that of the other; which leader being burnt 
28 the middle, will give fire to both at the ſame 
"we | 
133. Odorifercus Water Balloons. 


In batlopes are anade in coho me manner as 


ar-balloons, but very thin of paper, and in diameter 


12 inch, With a vent of + inch diameter. The ſhells 
15 made, and quite dry, fill them with any of the 
lad compoſitions, which muſt be rammed in 
Put into a bowl of water. 
Senerally fired in rooms. 


ee ben I, Saltpetre 2 oz. flour of ſulphur 1 oz. 
Phor 4 0z. yellow amber 2 oz. charcoal-duſt 3. O·. 


four of b . . — 
very fine . Pee or = odorata 3 02. all powdered 


Odoriferous works are 


theſe balloons muſt be fired at the vent, and 


PYROTECHN.Y. 
| ba in the hole in the wheel, with its bottom reſting on 


II. Saltpetre 12 oz. meal-powder 3 oz. frankin- Aquatic 
uk the bowl; then loaded with ſerpents, crackers, ſtars, 


cenſe 102. myrrh 20z. camphor & oz. charcoal 3 oz, Fieeworks. | 


all moiſtened with the oil of ſpike. 

III. Saltpetre 2 oz. ſulphur + oz. antimony Z oz, 
amber Z0z. cedar raſpings + oz. all mixed with the 
oil of roſes and a few drops of bergamot. 

IV. Saltpetre 4 oz. ſulphur 1 oz. ſaw-duſt of ju- 
niper + oz. ſaw-duſt of cypreſs 1 oz. camphor + oz. 
myrrh 2 drams, dried roſemary + oz. cortex elaterii oz. 
all moiſtened a little with the oil of roſes. 

N. B. Water rockets may be made with any of the 
above compoſitions, with a little alteration, to make 
them weaker or ſtronger, according to the ſize of the 
cales. | | 

134. Water Balloons. 

Having made ſome thin paper-ſhells, of what diame- 
ter you pleaſe, fill ſome with the compoſition for water 
balloons, and ſome after this manner: Having made 
the vent of the ſhells pretty large, fill them almoſt full 
with water rockets, marrons, ſquibs, &c. Then put in 
ſome blowing powder, ſufficient to burſt the ſhells; and 
afterwards fix in the vent a water-rocket, long enough 
to reach the bottom of the ſhell, and its neck to pro- 
ject a little out of the vent; this rocket mult be open 
at the end, to fire the powder in the ſhell, which will 
burſt the ſhell, and diſperſe the ſmall rockets, &c. in the 
water. When you have well ſecured the large rocket 
in the vent of the ſhell, take a cork float with a hole 
in its middle, which fit over the head of the rocket, and 


faſten it to the ſhell: this float mutt be large enough 


to keeep the balloon above water. 
| ' 135. Water Squibs, ; 
AxE generally made of 1-0z, ſerpent caſes 7 or $ 
inches long, filled two thirds with charge, and the re- 


mainder bounced. The common method of firing them 


is this: Take a water-wheel, with a tin mortar in its 


centre, which load with ſquibs after the uſual method; 


but the powder in the mortar mult be no more than 
will juſt throw the ſquibs out (eaſily into the water): 
you may place the caſes on the wheel either obliquely 
or horizontally ; and on the top of the wheel, round 
the mortar, fix fix caſes of brilliant fire, perpendicular 
to the wheel: theſe caſes mult be fired at the beginning 
of the laſt caſe of the wheel, and the mortar at the 
concluſion of the ſame. | 
136. A Sea Fight with fonall Ships, and to prepare à 
ED Fire ſhip for it. | 

Havixs procured four or five ſmall ſhips, of two or 
three feet in length, (or as many as you delign to fight), 
make a number of {mall reports, which are to ſerve for 
guns. Of theſe range as many as you pleaſe on each 
fide of the upper decks; then at the head and ſtern of 
each ſhip fix a 2-0z. caſe, 8 inches long, filled with a 
flow port-fire receipt; but take care to place it in ſuch 
a manner that the fire may fall in the water, and not 
burn the rigging: in theſc caſes bore holes at unequal 
diſtances from one another, but make as many in each 
caſe as half the number of reports, ſo that one caſe may 
fire the guns on one fide, and the other thoſe on the 
oppoſite. The method of firing the guns is, by car» 


. rying a leader from the holes in the caſes to the re- 


ports on the decks; you mult make theſe leaders very 
ſmall, and be careful in calculating the burning of the 
ſlow- fire in the regulating caſes, that more than two 
guns be not fared at a times When you would —_— 
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Aquatic 


ROTER 


broadſide given, let a leader be carried to a cracker, 


Fireworks. placed on the outſide of the ſhip; which cracker muft 


be tied looſe, or the reports will be too flow: in all 
the ſhips put artificial guns at the port-holes, 
Having filled and bored holes in two port-fires for 


regulating the guns in one ſhip, make all the reſt ex- 


the water. At one end of the pond, juſt under the ſur- 


actly the ſame; then, when you begin the engagement, 
light one ſhip firſt, and ſet it a failing, and fo on with 
the. reſt, ſending them out fingly, which will make them 
fire regularly, at different times, without confuſion ; 
for the time between the firing of each gun will be 
equal to that of lighting the flow fires. 

The fire- ſhip may be of any ſize; and need not be 
very good, for it is always loft in the action. To pre- 
pare a ſhip for this purpoſe, make a port-fire equal in 
nize with thoſe in the other ſhips, and place it at the 
ſtern ; in every port plage a large port-fire, filled with 
a very ſtrong compoſition, and painted in imitation of 


a gun, and let them all be fired at once by a leader 


from the ſlow fire, within two or three diameters of its 
bottom ; all along both ſides, on the top of the upper 
deck, lay ſtar- compoſition about half an inch thick 
and one broad, which muſt be wetted with thin ſize, 
then primed with meal-powder, and ſecured from fire 
by paſting paper over it; in the place where you lay 
this compotition, drive ſome little tacks with flat heads, 
to hold it faſt to the deck: this muſt be fired juſt after 
the ſham guns, and when burning will ſhow a flame all 
Tound the ſhip: at the head take up the decks, and 
Put in a tin mortar loaded with crackers, which mor- 
tar muſt be fired by a pipe from the end of the flow 
fire; the firing of this mortar will ſink the ſhip, and 
make a pretty concluſion. The regulating port-fire of 
this ſhip mult be lighted at the ſame time with the firft 
fighting ſhip. : 

Having prepared all the ſhips for fighting, we ſhall 
next proceed with the management of them when on 


face of the water, fix two running blocks, at what di- 
ſtance you chooſe the ſhips ſhould fight; and at the 
other end of the pond, oppoſite to each of theſe blocks, 


under the water, fix a double block; then on the land, 


by each of the double blocks, place two ſmall wind- 
laſſes; round one of them turn one end of a ſmall cord, 
and the other end put through one of the blocks; then 
carry it through the ſingle one at the oppoſite end of 
the pond, and bring it back through the double block 
again, and round the other windlaſs: to this cord, near 
the double block, tie as many ſmall ſtrings as half the 
number of the ſhips, at what diſtance you think pro- 
per; but theſe ſtrings muſt not be more than two feet 
each : make faſt the looſe end of each to a ſhip, juſt 
under her bow-ſprit ; but if tied to the keel, or too 
near the water, it will overſet the ſhip. Half the ſhips 
being thus prepared, near the other double block tix 
two more windlaſſes, to which faſten a cord, and to it 
tie the other half of the ſhips as before: when you fire 
the ſhips, pull in the cord with one of the windlaſſes, 
to get all the ſhips together ; and when you have ſet 
fire to the firſt, turn that windlaſs which draws them ont, 
and io on with the reſt, till they are all out in the 
middle of the pond; then by turning the other wind- 


laſs, you will draw them back again; by which method 


you may make them change ſides, and tack about 
backwards and forwards at pleaſure, For the fire-ſhip, 


dec, \ 


fix the blocks and windlaſſes between the oth 
that when ſhe ſails out, ſhe will be between th 
ſhips: you muſt not let this ſhip advance till the guns 
at her ports take fire. : 

137. To fire Sky-rockets under water, 

You mult have ſtands made as uſual, only the rail, 
muſt be placed flat infiead of edgewiſe, and have holes 
in them for the rocket ſticks to go through; for if 
they were hung upon hooks, the motion of the water 
would throw them off: the {tands being made, if the 
pond is deep enough, fink them at the ſides, ſo deep 
that, when the rockets are in, their heads may juſt ap. 
pear above the ſurface of the water; to the mouth of 


each rocket fix a leader, which put through the hole 


with the ſtick; then a little above the water muſt be a 
board, ſupported by the ftand, and placed along one 
fide of the rockets ; then the ends of the leaders are 
turned up through holes made in this board, exactly 
oppoſite the rockets. By this means you may fire them 
ſingly or all at once. Rockets may be fired by th 
method in the middle of a pond, by a Neptune, a ſwan, 
a water-wheel, or any thing elſe you chooſe, 

138. To repreſent Neptune in his Chariot. 

To do this to perfection, you mult have a Neptune 
made (made of wood, or baſket work) as big as life, 
fixed on a float large enough to bear his weight; on 
which muſt be two horſes heads and necks, ſo as to 


ſeem ſwimming, as ſhown by fig. 11. For the wheels Piat 
of the chariot, there muſt be two vertical wheels of CCI 
black fire, and on Neptune's head a horizontal wheel 


of brilliant fire, with all its caſes, to play upwards, 
When this wheel is made, cover it with paper or paſte- 
board, cut and painted-like Neptune's coronet ; then 
let the trident be made without prongs, but inſtead of 
them, fix three caſes of a weak grey charge, and on 
each horſe's head put an 8-0z. caſe of brilliant fire, 

and on the mouth of each fix a ſhort caſe, of the ſame 
diameter, filled with the white-flame receipt, enough to 
laſt out all the caſes on the wheels: theſe ſhort caſes 
muſt be open at bottom, that they may light the bril- 

liant fires; for the horſes eyes, put ſmall port-fires, and 

in each noſtril put a ſmall caſe filled half with grey 

charge, and the reſt with port-fire compoſition. 

If Neptune is to give fire to any building on the 
water; at his firſt ſetting out, the wheels of the chariot, 
and that on his head, with the white flames on the 
horſes heads, and the port-fires in their eyes and no- 
ſtrils, muſt all be lighted at once; then from the bot» 
tom of the white flames carry a leader to the trident- 
As Neptune is to advance by the help of a block and 
cord, you mult manage it ſo as not to let him turn 
about, till the brilliant fires on the horſes and the - 
dent begin; for it is by the fire from the horles, 


{which plays almoſt upright) that the building, or 


work, is lighted; which muſt be thus prepared. From 


the mouth of caſe which is to be firſt fired, hang 2 
looſe quick-match to receive the fire from the _ 
When Neptune is only to be ſhown by himſelf, or 
out ſetting fire to any other works; let the white a 
on the horſes be very ſhort, and not to laſt longer 3 
one caſe of each wheel, and let two caſes of each 
burn at a time. 2 = IE 
139. Swans and Duchs in Waiter, . 
Ir you 2 have the ſwans or ducks cw 
rockets into the water, they muſt be made hollow, of 


ers, ſo Aquy 
E other Firew, 


wit, VI. 


tic of paper, and filled with ſmall water rockets, with ſome 
q ai 


works. blowing powder to throw them out: but if this is not 


done, they may be made of wood, which will laſt many 
times. Having made and painted fome ſwans, fix them 
on floats: then in the places where their eyes ſhould 
be, bore holes two inches deep, inclining downwards, 
and wide enough to receive a ſmall port-fire; the port- 
fre caſes for this purpoſe muſt be made of braſs, two 
inches long, and filled with a ſlow bright charge. In 
tte middle of one of theſe caſes make a little hole; 
then put the port-fire in the eye-hole of the ſwan, lea- 
ring about half an inch to project out; and in the other 
eye put another port-fre, with a hole made in it: then 
in the neck of the ſwan, within two inches of one of 
the eyes, bore a hole flantwiſe, to meet that in the 
port: fire; in this hole put a leader, and carry it to a 
water-rocket, that muſt be fixed under the tail with its 
mouth upwards. On the top of the head place two 
1-0z, caſes, 4 inches long each, drove with brilliant 
fire; one of theſe caſes muſt incline forwards, and the 
other backwards : theſe muſt be lighted at the ſame 
time as the water-rocket; to do which, bore a hole be- 
tween them in the top of the ſwan's head, down 
to the hole in the port-fire, to which carry a lead- 
er: if the ſwan is filled with rockets, they muſt be fi- 
red by a pipe from the end of the water-rocket under 


"4-3: KN 
PYROTICS, in medicine, cauſtics, or remedies ei— 
ther actually or potentially hot; and which accordingly 
will burn the fleſh, and raiſe an eſchar. See CavsTics. 
PYRRHICHA,, in antiquity, a kind of exerciſe on 
| horſe-back, or a feigned combat, for the exerciſe of 
the cavalry. | | 
It was thus called from its inventor Pyrrhichus, or 
Pyrrhus of Cydonia, who firſt taught the Cretans to 
march in meaſure and cadence to battle, and to ob- 
lerve the pace of the Pyrrhic foot. —Others derive the 
name from Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, who inſtitu- 
ted this exerciſe at the obſequies of his father. Ari— 
ſtotle ſays, that it was Achilles himſelf who invented it. 
The Romans alſo called it Iudus Trojanus, the 
„Trojan game ;” and Avlus Gellius, decurſus.—It 
3 Coubticſs this exerciſe that we ſee repreſented on me- 
dels by two cavaliers in front running with Jances, and 
tie word decurſio in the exergum. 
RRHICHIUs, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 
e foot conſiſting of two ſyllables, both ſhort as, 
Heul. Among the ancients this foot is alſo called pe- 
 riambus ; by others, hegemona. | 
_ _ FYRRHO, a Greek philoſopher, born at Elis in 
Peloponneſus, flouriſhed about 3oo B. C. He was the 
Ciciple of Anaxarchus, whom he accompanied as far 
p es He had made painting his profeſſion, before 
wh 5 05 himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy. He 
\ hed a ſect whoſe fundamental principle was, 
We 18 nothing true or falſe, right or wrong, 
= ri diſhoneſt, juſt or unjuſt ; or that there is no 
va Ah of any thing beyond law or cuſtom, and that 
thi a anty and doubt belong to every thing. From 
he Ware 8 after truth and never finding it, 
ine ö ans, 
rom the founder the name of Sceptics or Pyrrhontans, 


PYRRHUS t : | 
© that article. he name of twa kings of Epirus. 


— — . — — 


PY ROTE CEN V. 


the tail. When you ſet the ſwan a ſwimming, light Aquatic 


the two eyes, 
140. Water Fire. fountains, 


To make a fire-fountain, you muſt firſt have a float 


made of wood, three feet diameter; then in the middle 
fix a round perpendicular poſt, four feet high, and two 
inches diameter; round this poſt fix three circular 
wheels made of thin wood, without any ſpokes. The 
largeſt of theſe wheels muit be placed within two or 
three inches of the float, and muſt be nearly of the ſame 
diameter. The ſecond wheel muſt be 2 feet 2 inches 
diameter, and fixed at two feet diſtance from the firſt. 


The third wheel muft be 1 foot 4 inches diameter, and 


fixed within fix inches of the top of the poſt: the 
wheels being fixed, take 18 four or eight oz. caſes of 
brilliant fire, and place them round the firſt wheel with 
their mouths outwards, and inclining downwards; on 


the ſecond wheel place 13 caſes of the ſame, and in the 


the ſame manner as thoſe on the firſt; on he third, 
place 8 more of theſe caſes, in the ſame manner as be- 
fore, ahd on the top of the poſt fix a gerbe; then 
clothe all the caſes with leaders, ſo that both they and 
the gerbe may take fire at the ſame time. Before you 
fire this work, try it in the water to ſee if the float is 
properly made, ſo as to keep the fountain upright. 


„ 
PYRRHONIANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, 


the followers of the doctrines of PyRRHO. See the | 


preceding article. | 

PYRUS, the yEaR-TREE; a genus of the penta- 
gynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of 
plants. To this genus Linnzvs has joined the apple 
and quince ; but, on account of the remarkable diffe- 
rence between the fruits, the laſt is treated under the 
article Cypox1a. The other ſpecies are, 

1. The communis, or common pear-tree, riſes with 
an vpright large trunk, branching 30 or 40 feet high, 
in ſome widely around, in others more erectly, and 
forming a conical head ; oval, lanceolated, ſerrated 
leaves, and corymbous cluſters of white flowers from 
the fides of the branches, ſucceeded by large fruit ex- 
tended at the baſe. Under this ſpecies are compre - 
hended almoſt endleſs varieties, all bearing the above 


deſcription. They bear their flowers and fruit upon 


ſpurs, ariſing from the ſides of the branches from two 
or three years old and upwards; the ſame branches 
and ſpurs continuing fruitful for a great number of 
years. The different varieties furniſh fruit for uſe from 
the beginning of July till the months of May and June 
next year ; which, according to their times of ripening, 
may be divided into three claſſes, ſummer-pears, au- 
tumn pears, and winter pears. The ſummer pears 
ripen in different ſorts from the beginning of July un- 
til the middle or end of September, and are generally 
fit to eat from the tree, or at leaſt do not keep a week 
or two before they rot.. The autumn pears come to. 
their perfection in October, November, and Decem- 
ber; ſome ripening nearly on the tree in October and. 
the beginning of November, others requiring to lie 
ſome time in the fruitery, while ſome will keep two 
months: but all the winter-pears, though they attain, 
their full growth on the tree by the end of October 
and in November, yet they do not acquire Pn 
| Or. 


„ 


May. Thoſe of each claſs have different properties; 
ſome being melting, others breaking, ſome mealy, and 


ſome hard and auſtere fit only for kitchen uſes. As 


many of the fineſt forts were firſt obtained from France, 
they are ſtill continucd in moſt catalogues by French 
names. | 

2. 'The malus, or common apple-tree, grows 20 or 
30 feet high, having oval ſerrated leaves, and ſeſſile 
umbels of whitiſh red flowers, ſucceeded by large, 
roundiſh, and oblong fruit, concave at the baſe. The 
varieties of this ſpecies are amazingly great with re- 
ſpe& to the differences of the fruit. The botaniſts 
contend, that the wilding, or erab - apple of the woods 
and hedges, is the original kind, and from the ſeeds 
of which the cultivated apple was firſt obtained. The 
varieties of this laſt no doubt are multiplied to ſome 
hundreds in different places, having been all firſt acei- 
dentally obtained from the ſeed or kernels of the 
fruit, and the approved ſorts continued and increaſed 
by grafting upon crabs or any kind ef apple-ftocks : 
but although the number of varieties is very conſider- 
able, there are not above 40 or 50 ſorts retained in the 
nurſerymens catalogue. Theſe varieties arrive at full 
growth in ſucceſſive order from July to the end of Oc- 
tober, improve in perfection after being gathered, and 


ſeveral of the winter kinds in particular keep good for 


many months, even till the arrival of apples next ſum- 
mer. | 

3. The coronaria, or ſweet-ſcented crab of Virgi- 
nia, grows 12 or 15 feet high, having angular, ſerra- 
ted leaves, pedunculated umbels of whitiſh-red, ſweet» 
ſcented flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall round crabs, re- 
markably ſour and auſtere. There is one variety, call- 
ed the evergreen Firginian crab-tree. . 

Culture. All the varieties of the pear-tree are 
hardy, and will ſucceed in any common ſoil of a gar- 
den or orchard. They are propagated by grafting 
and budding upon any kind of pear-ſtocks ; alſo oc- 
caſionally upon quince-ſtocks, and ſometimes upon 
white-thorn ſtocks ; but pear-ſtocks are greatly prefe- 
rable to all others for general uſe. —All kinds of 
apples are propagated in the ſame manner; uſin 
apple-ftocks inſtead of pear-ſtocks. They will ſucceed 
in any common ſoil of a garden or orchard, and in 
any free ſituation except in a low and very moiſt 
ſoil, in which they are apt to canker, and very ſoon 
off, In aliable loam they are generally very ſucceſsf 4 
PVTHAGORAS, a moſt celebrated philoſopher 
of Samos, was born about 590 years before Chriſt, and 
flouriſhed in the time of Tarquin the laſt king of 
Rome. He travelled for knowledge to Egypt, Ba- 
bylon, and various parts of Greece; but ſettled at 
Croton in Italy, where he opened a ſchool that was 
frequented from all parts. After the manner of the 
Egyptians, he inculcated his doctrines by ſymbols. He 
forbad the eating of fleſh, taught the tranſmigration 
of ſouls, made conſiderable difcoveries in arts and 
ſciences, and delivered a great variety of precepts for 
civil and political conduct. His maxims of morality 
were admirable ; for he was for having the ſtudy of 
philoſophy ſolely tend to elevate man to a reſemblance 
of the Deity. He believed that God is a ſoul diffuſed 
through all nature, and that from him human ſouls are 


L. 6584 J 
Pyrus. for eating till from the end of November to April and 


to be killed than open his mouth. 


a Ty 
derived; that they are immortal, and that m 
only take pains to purge themſelves of their 
order to be united to the Deity. He made 
principle of all things; and believed, that betwee 
God and man there are various orders of ſpiritual 4 
ings, who are the miniſters of the Supreme Being He 
condemned all images of the Deity, and would have 
him worſhipped with as few ceremonies as poſſible, 
His diſciples brought all their goods into a common 
ſtock, contemned the pleaſures of ſenſe, abſtained from 
ſwearing, eat nothing that had life, and believed in the 
doctrine of a metempſychoſis. See the article Merzyy. 
SYCHOSIS. | | 
Pythagoras made his ſcholars undergo a ſevere no. 


en need 
VICE8, in 
unity the 


* 
Dythinn 


viciate of filence for at leaſt two years; and it is laid, 


that, where he diſcerned too great an icch for talkin 

he extended it to five: his diſciples. were therefore 4. 
vided into two claſſes, of which the firſt were ſimple 
hearers, and the laſt ſuch as were allowed to propoſe 


their difficulties, and learn the reaſons of all that was 


taught there. The Pythagoreans, it is ſaid, on their 


riſing from bed, rouſed the mind with the found of the 


lyre, in order to make them more fit for the actions of 
the day; and at night reſumed the lyre, in order to 
prepare themſelves for ſleep, by calming all their tu- 
multuous thoughts. The figurative manner in which 
he gave his inſtructions, was borrowed from the He. 
brews, Egyptians, and other orientals. Some think 
he derived his philoſophy from the books of Moſes, 
and that he converſed with Ezekiel and Daniel at Ba- 
bylon : but this is mere conjeQure. 

The circumſtances of his death are variouſly related. 
Some ſay that he was burnt at Milo's houſe at Croto- 
na, together with his diſciples. . Others ſay that he 
eſcaped from the flames; and, being purſued out of 
the city, ftopped in a field of beans, and choſerather 
Diczarchus ſays, 
that he fled to the temple of the Muſes at Metapontus, 
where he died of hunger. Others aſſert that he was 
killed, with all his diſciples, by the Agrigentines. Ar- 
nobius affirms, that he was burat alive in a temple, 
&c. But Juſtin ſeems to infinuate, that after his ha- 
ving lived 20 years at Crotona, he died in peace in a 


very advanced age at Metapontum, to which city he 


had retired. His memory was held in ſuch veneration, 
that his houſe was converted into a temple, and he was 
honoured as a god. . 
Some authors ſay, that he leſt nothing in writing; 
but Laertius and others attribute ſeveral treatiſes to 


him. His golden verſes, attributed by ſome to one 


of his diſciples, are allowed to be an exact cop) 7 
the ſentiments of that divine philoſopher, from whole 
ſchool proceeded the greateſt philoſophers and leg! 
flators. 


PYTHAGOREANS, a ſe& of ancient philoſo- 


phers, ſo called from being the followers of Pythago* 


ras. See the preceding article. | 
PYTHIA, in antiquity, the prieſteſs of the w_ 
of Apollo at Delphos, who delivered the oracles. vc 
Ogacre. OS 
PYTHIAN canzs, in Grecian antiquity, po 
inſtituted near Delphos in honour of Apollo, e 
count of his {laying the ſerpent Python. 8e 4 


— The TH ir firſt inſtitution, were © 
L0.—Theſe games, at their firſt inſtitution, lebrated 
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hon lebrated only once in nine years; but afterwards Juno being exaſperated at Latona, who was beloved 


| every fifth years from the number of the Parnaſſian by Jupiter, commanded this ſerpent to deſtroy her; 
uns nymphs who came to congratulate Apollo, and to make but flying from the purſuit of the monſter, ſhe eſcaped 


e WEI FRET: 


* 


Penny, Before 


him preſents on his victory. The victor was crowned 
with garland 


PYTHON, in fabulous hiſtory, a monſtrous ſer- 
pent, produced by the earth after Deucalion's deluge. 


to Delos, where ſhe was delivered of Diana and A- 
pollo, the latter of whom at length deſtroyed Python 
with his arrows, in memory of which victory the Py- 
thian games were inſtituted. See AyoLLo. 


V 


„or 4, the 16th letter and 12th conſonant of 
our alphabet ; but is not to be found either in 
the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets ; and in- 


deed ſome would entirely exclude it, pretending that 


k ought to be uſed wherever this occurs. However, as 
it is formed in the voice in a different manner, it is 
undoubtedly a diſtin letter: for, in expreſſing this 
ſound, the cheeks are contracted; and the lips, particu- 
larly the under one, are put into a cannular form, for 
the paſſage of the breath. 

The q is never ſounded alone, but in conjunction 
with u, as in quality, queſtion, quite, quote, &c. and 
never ends any Engliſh word. 

As a numeral, Q ſtands for 500; and with a daſh 
over it, thus Q, for 500,000. 

Uſed as an abbreviature, q ſignifies quantity, or quan- 
tum. Thus, among phyficians, g. pl. is quantum pla- 
cet, i. e.“ as much as you pleaſe” of a thing; and 


9. J. is quantum ſufficit, i. e. as much as is neceſ- 


ſary. Q., E. D. among mathematicians, is quod 
erat demonſtrandum, 1. e. which was to be demon- 
ſtrated;“ and Q. E. F. is quod erat faciendum, i. e. 
* which was to be done.“ Q. D. among gramma- 
rlans, is guaſt dictum, i. e. as if it were faid ;” or, 
© as who ſhould ſay.” In the notes of the ancients, 
Q. ſtands for Quintus, or Quintius; Q. B. V. for 
quod bene vertat; Q. S. S. S. for que ſupra ſcripta 
. e : $520 
/unt; Q. M. for Quintuf Mutius, or quomodo ; Quiat, 
for Quintilius ; and Quæſ. for gueftor. | 
Ack, among phyſicians, the ſame with empi- 
ne. See the article Emeigic. 

Abl, (Tacitus); a people of Germany, fi- 
tuated to the ſouth-eaſt of the mountains of Bohe- 
8 on the banks of the Danube, and extending as 
ar ag the river Marus, or March, running by Mora- 
da, which country they occupied. 

QUADRAGESIMA, a denomination given to 
ent, from its conſiſting of 40 days. See LENr. 

QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the ſame with a 


orilateral figure, or one conſiſting of four ſides 
and four angles, | | 
| QUADRANS, the quarter or fourth part of any 
i Particularly the as, or pound. 
Labkaus, in Engliſh money, the fourth part of a 
the reign of Edward I. the ſmalleſt 
1g, or penny, marked with a croſs; 
of which a penny might be cut into 
fpenny, or into quarters or four parts 
Ul, to avoid the fraud of unequal cut- 


con was a „eri 
the guidance 
alves for a ha} 
or farthings; 


tings, that king coined halfpence and farthings in di- 
ſtinct round pieces. 

QUADRANT, in geometry, the arch of a circle, 
rr go, or the fourth part of the entire peri- 
phery. =: 5 
Sometimes alſo the ſpace or area, included between 
this arch and two radii drawn from the centre to each 
extremity thereof, is called a guadrant, or, more pro- 
perly, a guadrantal ſpace, as being à quarter of an 
entire circle. | BO | 

QuaDRANT, allo denotes a mathematical inſtru- 
ment of great uſe in aſtronomy and navigation, for ta- 
king the altitudes of the ſun and ſtars, as alſo for ta- 
king angles in ſurveying, &c. 5 | 

This inftrument is variouſly contrived, and furniſh- 


Python, 


Quadrant. 


ed with different apparatus, according to the various 


uſes it is intended for; but they all have this in com- 
mon, that they conſiſt of a quarter of a circle, whoſe 
limb is divided into 90“. 
pended from the centre, and are furniſhed with fights 
to look through. | | 

The principal and moſt uſeful quadrants are the 
common ſurveying quadrant, aſtronomical quadrant, 
Adams's quadrant, Cole's quadrant, Gunter's qua- 
drant, Hadley's quadrant, horodictical quadradrant, 
Sutton's or Collins's quadrant, and the ſinical qua- 
drant, &c. of each of which in order. 

1. The common ſurveying quadrant, ABC, fig. 1. 
is made of braſs, wood, or any other ſolid ſubſtance 
the limb of which BC is divided into go?, and each 
of theſe farther divided into as many equal parts as the 
ſpace will allow, either diagonally or otherwiſe. Ou 
one of the ſemi-diameters AC, are fitted two move- 
able fights; and to the centre is ſometimes alſo fixed 


a label, or moveable index AD, bearing two other 


ſights ; but in lieu of theſe laſt fights there is ſome- 
times fitted a teleſcope: alſo from the centre there is 
hung a thread with a plummet; and on the under 
fide or face of the inſtrument is fitted a ball and ſoc- 
ket, by means of which it may be put into any poſi- 
tion. The general uſe of it is for taking angles in a 
vertical plane, comprehended under right lines going 
from the centre of the inſtrument, one of which is ho- 


Some have a plummet ſuſ- 


Plate 
CCLIII, 


rizontal, and the other is directed to ſome viſible 


point. But beſides the parts already deſcribed, there 
is frequently added on the face, near the centre, a kind 
of compartment, EF, called the quadrat, or geome- 
trical ſquare. See QUADRAT. ; 
This quadrant may be uſed in different ſituations: 
5 | $7 A . for 
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poled perpendicularly to the horizon; but to take ho- 
rizontal diſtances, its plane 1s diſpoſed parallel there- 
to. Again, heights and diſtances may be taken two 
ways, viz. by means of the fixed ſights and plummet, 
or by the label: As to which, and the manner of 
meaſuring angles, ſee GREOMETRV, p. [12. J [13.] 

2. The aſtronomical] quadrantis a large one, uſually 
made of braſs, or wooden bars faced with iron plates; 
having its limb, FE, (fig. 2.) nicely divided, either 
diagonally or otherwiſe, into degrees, minutes, and 
ſeconds; and furniſhed with two teleſcopes, one fixed 
on the fide of the quadrant, at AB; and the other, 
CD, moveable about the centre, by means of the 
ſcrew G. The dented wheels I, H, ſerve to di- 


rect the inſtrument to any object or phænomenon.— 


The uſe of this curious inſtrument, in taking obſerva- 
tions of the ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars, is obvious; 
for being turned horizontally upon its axis, by means 
of the teleſcope AB, till the object is ſeen thro? the 
moveable teleſcope, then the degrees, &c. cut by 


the index give the altitude required. See ASTRO- 


NOMY, no 177, 182, &c. | 

3. Cole's quadrant is a very uſeful inſtrument in- 
vented by Mr Benjamin Cole. It conſiſts of ſix parts, 
viz. the ſtaff AB, (fig. 3.); the quadrantal-arch DE; 
three vanes A, B, C; and the vernier, FG. The ſtaff 
is a bar of wood about two feet long, an inch and 


a quarter broad, and of a ſufficient thickneſs to 


Prevent it from bending or warping. The qua- 


drantal arch is alſo of wood; and is divided into 


degrees, and third-parts of a degree, to a radius of: 
about nine inches; to its extremities are fitted two ra- 
dit, which meet in the centre of the quadrant by a 
pin, round which it eaſily moves. The fight-vane A 
is a thin piece of braſs, almoſt two inches in height, 
and one broad, placed perpendicularly on the end of 
the ſtaff A, by the help of two ſcrews paſſing through 
its foot. Through the middle of this vane is drilled a 
{mall hole, thro? which the coincidence or meeting of 
the horizon and ſolar fpot is to be viewed. The ho- 
rizon vane B is about an inch broad, and two inches 


and a half high, having a ſlit cut thro? it of near an 


inch long and a quarter of an inch broad ; this vane 


is fixed in the centre-pin of the inſtrument, in a per- 
pendicular poſition, by the help of two ſcrews paſling 
_ thro' its foot, whereby its poſition with reſpect to the 


ftight-vane is always the ſame, their angles of incli- 
nation being equal to 45 degrees, The ſhade-vane 
C is compoled of two braſs plates. The one, which 
ſerves as an arm, is about four inches and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, being pinned, at 
one end, to the upper limb of the quadrant by a 
icrew, about which it has a ſmall motion; the other 
end lies in the arch, and the lower edge of the arm is 
directed to the middle of the centre-pin : the other 
plate, which 18 properly the vane, 18 about two inches 
long, being fixed perpendicularly to the other plate, 
at about half an inch diſtance from that end next the 
arch; this vane may be uſed either by its ſhade, or 
by the ſolar ſpot caſt by a convex lens placed therein, 
And, becauſe the wood-work is often apt to warp or 
twilt, therefore this vane may be rectified by the help 
of a ſcrew, ſo that the warping of the inſtrument may 
occalion no error in the obſervation, which is per- 
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Quadrant. for obſervipg heights or depths, its plane muſt be dil. 


put the bead, which ſlides on the thread, to the ſun's 


Q U A 


formed in the following manner : Set the 1; 

the vernier againſt a 3 on the upper limb 2 4 Qual 
quadrant, and turn the ſcrew on the backſide of * 
limb forward or backward, till the hole in the bete 
ght. 
vane, the centre of the glaſs, and the ſunk ſpot in th 
borizon-vane, lie in a right line. | ; 
To 6nd the ſun's altitude by this inftrument : Tur 
your back to the ſun, holding the inſtrument by tlie 
ſtaff, with your right hand, ſo that it be in a vertical 
plane [ng thro? the ſun; apply your eye to the 
fight-vane, looking throvgh that and the horizon. 
vane till you ſee the horizon; with the left hand fide 
the quadrantal arch upwards, until the ſolar ſpot or 
ſhade, caſt by the ſhade-vane, fall dire ly on the pot 
or {lit in the horizon-vane ; then will that part of the 
quadrantal arch, which is raiſed above G or 8 (accord. 
ing as the obſervation reſpected either the ſolar ſpot 
or ſhade) ſhow the altitude of the ſun: at that time. 
But, if the meridian altitude- be required, the obſer. 
vation mult be continued, and,. as the ſun approaches 
the meridian, the ſea will appear throvgh the horizon- 
vane, and then is the obſervation finiſhed ; and the de- 
grees and minutes, counted as before, will give the 
ſun's meridian altitude: or the degrees counted from 
the lower limb upwards will give the zenith-diftarce, 
4. Adams's quadrant differs only from Cole's qua- 
drant, in having an horizontal vane, with the upper 
part of the limb lengthened ; ſo that the glaſs, which 
caſts the ſolar ſpot on the horizon-vane, is at the ſame 
diliance from the horizon-vane as the ſight- vane at the 

end of the index. | | 
5. Gunter's'quadrant, ſo called from its inventor 
Edmund Gunter, is repreſented by fig. 4; and, beſides 
the apparatus of other quadrants, has a ſtereographi- 
cal projection of the ſphere on the plane of the equi- 
noctial. It has alſo a calendar of the months, 
next to the diviſions of the limb. —U/? , Gunter's 
quadrant. 1. To find the ſun's meridian altitude for 
any given day, or the day of the month for any given 
meridian altitude. Lay the thread to the day of tbe 
month in the ſcale next the limb; and the degree it 
cuts in the limb, is the ſun's meridian altitude. Thus 
the thread, being laid on the 15th of May, cuts 59* 
30', the altitude fought ; and, contrarily, the thread, 
being ſet to the meridian altitude, ſhows the day ofthe 
month. 2. To find the hour of the day. Having 


place in the ecliptic, obſerve the ſun's altitude by the 
quadrant ; then, if the thread be laid over the lame 
in the limb, the bead will fall upon the hour required, 
Thus ſuppoſe on the 10th of April, the ſun being 
then in the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the ſun's 
altitude by the quadrant to be 360; I place ihe bead 
to the beginning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay 
the thread over 360 of the limb; and find the bead to 
fall on the hour-line marked 3 and 9; accordingly the 
hour is either 9 in the morning, or 3 in the after” | 
noon. Again, laying the bead on the hour * 
having firſt rectiſied or put it to the ſun's place, 1 
degree cut by the thread on the limb guves the * 
tude. Note, the bead may be rectified othervile 
bringing the thread to the day of the month, ad, _ 
bead to the hour-line of 12. 3. To find the fun 5 
clination from his place given, and contrariwile, 


o 
the bead to the ſun's place in the ecliptic, . 


adrant 


le 
Il. 


17-3 
thread to the line of declination ET, and the bead will 
ent the degree of declination required. Contrarily, 
the bead being adjuſted to a given declination, and the 
thread moved to the ecliptic, the bead will cut the 
ſon's place. 4+ The ſun's place being given, to find 
his right afcenftion, or contrarily. Lay the thread on 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and the degree it cuts 
on the limb is the right aſcenſion ſought. Contrarily, 
laying the thread on the right aſcenfioh, it cuts the 
fun's place in the ecliptic. 5. The ſun's altitude 


being given, to find his azimuth, and contrariwiſe. 


Rectify the bead for the time, as in the ſecond article, 
and obſerve the ſun's altitude; bring the thread to the 
compliment of that altitude; thus the bead will give 
the azimuth ſought, among the azimuth-lines, 6. To 
ind the hour of the night from ſome of the five ſtars 
laid down on the quadrant. (1.) Put the bead to the 
far you would obſerve, and find how many hours it 
is off the meridian, by article 2. (2.) Then, from the 
right aſcenfion of the ſtar, ſubtract the ſun's right 
aſcenſion converted into hours, and mark the diffe- 
rence ; which difference, added to the obſerved hour 
of the ſtar from the meridian, ſhews how many hours 


the ſun is gone from the meridian, which is the hour 


of the night. Suppoſe on the 15th of May the ſun is 
in the 4th degree of Gemini, I ſet the bead to Arc- 
turus ; and, obſerving his altitude, find him to be in 
the welt about 52 high, and the bead to fall on the 


hour-line of 2 in the afternoon ; then will the hour be 


11 hours 50 min. paſt noon, or 10 min. ſhort of mid- 
night: for 62%, the ſun's right aſcenſion, converted 
into time, makes 4 hours 8 minutes; which, ſubſtrac- 


ted from 13 hours 58 minutes, the right aſcenſion of 


Arcturus, the remainder will be g hours 50 minutes; 
which added to 2 hours, the obſerved diſtance of 
Arcturus from the meridian, ſhows the hour of the 
night to be 11 hours 50 minutes. | 7 
6. Hadley's quadrant, (fig. 5.) ſo called from its 
myentor J. Hadley, Eſq. conſiſts of the following par- 
ticulars: 1. An oRant, or + part of a circle, ABC. 
2. An index D. 3. The fpeculum E. 4. Two ho- 
rizontal glaſſes, F, G. 5. Two ſcreens, K, K. 6. Two 
ſght-vanes, H, I. | 
The oQant conſiſts of two radii, AB, AC, which 
are ſtrengthened by the braces L,M, and the arch 
DC; which, tho” containing only 459, is nevertheleſs 
divided into go primary diviſions, each of which ſtands 
for degrees, and are numbered o, 10, 20, zo, &c. to 


90; beginning at each end of the arch for the conve- 


nience of numbering both ways, either for altitudes or 
zenith-diſtances, Again, each degree is ſubdivided in- 
to minutes, 


The index D, is a flat bar, moveable round the 


centre of the inſtrument; and that part of it which 


lides over the graduated arch, BC, is open in the 
widdle, with Vernier's ſcale on the lower part of it ; 
and underneath 15 a ſcrew, ſerving to falten the index 
ant any diviſion, 
We (peculum E, is a piece of flat glaſs, quickfil- 
„ec on one lide, fet in a braſs box, and placed per- 
3 to the plane of the inſtrument, the middle 
vhs = former coinciding with the centre of the 
5 4 _ becauſe the ſpeculum is fixed to the in- 
ih; Dauttan of it will be altered by the moving 
index along the arch. The rays of an obſerved 
I 


. 
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object are received on the ſpeculum, and from thence Quadrant. 


reflected on one of the horizon-glaſſes, F, G; which 


are two ſmall pieces of looking - glaſs placed on one of 


the limbs, their faces being turned obliquely to the 
ſpeculum, from whence they reeeive the reflected rays 
of obſerved objects. This glaſs, F, has only its lower 
part quickſilvered, and ſet in braſs-work; the upper 
part being left tranſparent to view the horizon. The 
glaſs G has in its middle a tranſparent ſlit, thro' which 
the horizon 1s to be ſeen, And becauſe the warping 
of the wood-work, and other accidents, may diltend 
them from their true fituation, there are three ſcrews 
paſſing thro? their feet, whereby they may be eafily 
replaced. The ſcreens are two pieces of coloured 
glaſs, ſet in two ſquare braſs-frames K, K, which 
ſerve as ſcreens to take off the glare of the ſun's rays, 


which would be otherwiſe too ſtrong for the eye; the 


one 1s tinged much deeper than the other, and, as both 
of them move on the ſame centre, they may be both 


or either of them uſed: in the ſitaation they appear in 


the figure, they ſerve for the horizon-glaſs F; but, 


when they are wanted for the horizon-glaſs G, they 


mult be taken from their preſent ſituation, and pla- 
ced on the quadrant above G. 

The ſight-vanes are two pins, H and I, ſtanding at 
right angles to the plane of the inſtrument; that at H 
has one hole in it, oppoſite to the tranſparent ſlit in 
the horizon-glaſs G; the other, at I, has two holes 
in it, the one oppoſite to the middle of the tranſpa- 
rent part of the horizon-glaſs F, the other rather 
lower than the quickfilvered part: this vane has a 
piece of braſs on the back of it, which moves round a 
centre, and ſerves to cover either of the holes. 

There are two forts of obſervations to be made with 
this inſtrument: the one, when the back of the ob- 
ſerver is turned towards the object, and therefore call- 
ed the back obſervation; the other, when the face of the 


obſerver is turned towards the object, which is called 


the ſore- obſervation. 
To rectify the inſtrument for the fore- obſervation: 
Slacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle behind 


the glaſs F; bring the index cloſe to the button . 


hold the inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the arch 
downwards; look thro? the right-hand hole in the 
vane I, and thro' the tranſparent part of the glaſs F, 
for the horizon; and if it lies in the ſame right line 


with the image of the horizon ſcen on the quickfil- | 
vered part, the glaſs F is rightly adjuſted ; but, if the 


two horizontal-lines diſagree, turn the ſcrew at the 
end of the handle backwards or forwards, until thoſe 
lines coincide ; then faſten the middle ſcrew of the 
handle, and the glaſs is rightly adjuſted. 

To take the ſun's altitude by the fore-obfervation. 
Having fixed the ſcreens above the horizon-glaſs F, and 
ſuited them proportionally to the ſtrength of the ſun's 
rays, turn your face towards the ſun, bolding the in- 
firument with your right hand, by the braces L, M, 
in a vertical poſition, with the arch downwards; put 
your eye cloſe to the right-hand hole in the vane I, 
and vicw the horizon thro' the tranſparent part of the 
horizon-glaſs F, moving at the ſame time the index 


D with your left hand, till the reflex ſolar ſpot co- 


incides with the line of the horizon; then the degrees 
counted from C, or that end next your body, will give 
the altitude of the ſun at that time, obſerving to add 
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Quadrant. or ſubtract 16 minutes, according as the upper or 


lower edge of the ſun's reflex image is made uſe of. 
But to obtain the ſun's meridian altitude, which 1s 
the thing wanted, in order to find the Jatitude ; the 
obſervations muſt be continued, and, as the ſun ap- 
proaches the meridian, the index D muſt be continual- 
ly moved towards B, in order to maintain the coinci- 
dence between the reflex ſolar ſpot and the horizon; 
and conſequently, as long as this motion can maintain 
the ſame coincidence, the obſervation muſt be conti- 
nued, and when the ſun has attained the meridian, and 
begins to deſcend, the coincidence will require a re- 
trograde motion of the index, or towards C; and then 
is the obſervation finiſhed, and the degrees counted, 
as before, will give the ſun's meridian altitude, or 
thoſe from B the zenith-diſtance ; obſerving to add 
x 6'=ſemidiam. ©), if the ſun's lower edge is brought 
to the horizon; or to ſubtract 16', when the horizon 
and upper edge coincide. 5 

To take the altitude of a ſtar by the fore - obſerva- 
tion: Through the vane H, and the tranſparent ſlit in 
the glaſs G, look directly to the ſtar; and at the ſame 
time move the index, till the image of the horizon be- 
hind you being reflected by the great ſpeculum, is ſeen 
in the quickſilvered part of G, and meets the ſtar; 
then will the index ſhow the degrees of the ſtar's alti- 
tude. 

To rectify the inſtrument for the back. obſervation: 
Slacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle, behind 
the glaſs G; turn the button þ on one fide, and bring 
the index as many degrees before o, as is twice the drip 
of the horizon at your height above the water; hold 


the inftrument vertical, with the arch downwards; look 


through the hole of the vane H; and if the horizon, 
ſeen through the tranſparent ſlit in the glaſs G, coin- 
c:des with the image of the horizon ſeen in the quick- 
nilvered part of the ſame glaſs, then the glaſs G is in 
its proper poſition; but, if not, ſet it by the handle, 
and faiten the ſcrew as before. 

To take the ſun's altitude by the back obſervation: 


Put the tem of the ſcreens K, K, into the hole r, and, 


ia proportion to the ſtrength or faintneſs of the ſun's 
zays, let one, both, or neither of the frames of thoſe 
glaiſes be turned cloſe to the face of the limb; hold 
the inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the arch 
downwards, by the braces L, M, with your left hand; 
zurn your back towards the ſun, and put your eye cloſe 
to the hole in the vane , obſerving the horizon thro? 
the tranſparent flit in the horizon-glaſs G; with your 
right-hand move the index D, till the reflected image 
ef the ſun be ſeen in the quickſilvered part of the glaſs 
, and in a right line with the horizon; ſwing your 
tody to and fro, and if the obſervation be well made, 
he ſun's image will be obſerved to bruſh the horizon, 
and the degrees reckoned from C, or that part of the 
:rch farthelt from your body, will give the ſun's alti- 
inde at the time of obſervation ; obſerving to add 16“ 
=the ſun's ſemidiameter, if the ſun's upper edge be 


ated; and ſubtract 16“ from the altitude, if the obſer- 


vation reſpeQed the lower edge. | 
Tune directions here given for taking of altitudes at 


ca, would be ſuificient, were there not two corrections 


neceilary to be made before the altitude can be accu- 
ately aioned, viz, one on account the obſerver's eye 
65:27 ralſed above the level of the ſea, and the other 
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on account of the refraction occaſioned in ſmall 
tudes by the hazineſs of the atmoſphere, 
We ſhall therefore give a table, ſhewing the correc. 


tions neceſſary to be made to altitudes on both theſe 
accounts. 
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General rules for uſing this table of corre&ions, 
1. In the fore-obſervations, add the ſum of the cor- 
rections to the obſerved zenith-diſtance, for the true 


Zenith-diſtance; or, take the ſum of the corrections 


from the obſerved altitude, and the remainder will be 
the altitude, 2. In the back-obſervations, add the 
dips, or corrections for the height of the eye, and ſub- | 
tract the refractions for altitudes; and for zenith- 
diſtances, ſubtract the dips, and add the refractions. 
Example: By a back-obſervation, the altitude of the 
ſun's lower edge was found by Hadley's quadrant to 
be 252 12'; the eye being zo feet above the horizon, 
By the table, the dip on zo feet is 6“, and the refrac- 
tion on 25® is 2“; therefore 25 12 —16 (=ſemidiam, 
O) 24 56', and 24 56 6 (by rule 2) 25% 29 
and laſtly 250 2'—2/ (by rule 2) 25 = the true or 
corrected altitude. a 
A confiderable improvement has been made in the 
conſtruction of this quadrant by Mr Peter Dollond, 
famous for his invention of achromatic teleſcopes. The 
glaſſes of the quadrants ſhould be perfect planes, and 
have their ſufaces perfectly parallel to one another. By 
a practice of ſeveral years, Mr Dollond found out me- 
thods of grinding them of this form to great exact 
neſs; but the advantage which ſhould have ariſen from 
the goodneſs of the glaſſes was often defeated by the 
index glaſs being bent by the frame which contains It: 
To prevent this, Mr Dollond contrived the frame ſo 
that the glaſs lies on three points, and the part that 
preſſes on the front of the glaſs has alſo three points Op” 
poſite to the former. Theſe points are made to confine 
the glaſs by three ſcrews at the back acting direct) 
oppoſite to the points between which the glaſs is pls 
ced. The principal improvements, however, are in tte 
methods of adjuſting the glaſſes, particularly for the 
back-obſervation. The method formerly practiſed for 
adjuſting that part of the inſtrument by means of the 
oppoſite horizons at ſea was attended with fo ma") 
difficulties that it was ſcarce ever uſed: for fo little de. 
pendence could be placed on the obſervations 10 
this way, that the beſt Hadley's ſextants mad: for - 
purpoſe of obſerving the diſtances of the moon from 1 


alti- Qua 


e 


CLI, 


tant. 
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{an or fixed ſtars have been always made without the 


horizon-glaſs for the back-obſervation; for want of 
which, many valuable obſervations of the fun and moon 


| have been loſt, when their diſtance exceeded 120 de- 


recs, To make the adjuſtment of the back-obſerva- 
tion eaſy and exact, he applied an index to the back 
horizon-glaſs, by which it may be moved in a parallel 
poſition to the index glaſs in order to give it the two ad- 
juſtments in the ſame manner as the fore horizon-glaſs 
is adjuſted, Then, by moving the index to which the 
back horizon-glaſs is fixed exactly go degrees (which 


is known by the divifions made for that purpoſe), the 


laſs will be thereby ſet at right angles to the index 


glaſs, and will be properly adjuſted for uſe; and the” 


obſervations may be made with the ſame accuracy by 
this as by the fore- obſervation. To adjuſt the horizon- 
olafſes in the perpendicular poſition to the plane of the 
inſtrument, he contrived to move each of them by a 
fngle ſcrew, which goes through the frame of the qua- 
drant, and is turned by means of a milled head at the 
back; which may be done by the obſerver while he is 
looking at the object. To theſe improvements alſo 
he added a method invented by Mr Maſkelyne, of pla- 
cing darkening-glaſſes behind the horizon-glaſſes, 
Theſe, which ſerve for darkening the object ſeen by 
direct viſion, in adjuſting the inſtrument by the ſun or 
moon, he placed ia ſuch a manner as to be turned be- 
hind the fore horizon-glaſs, or behind the back hori- 
zon-plaſs; there are three of theſe glaſſes of different 
degrees of darkneſs. | 

We have been the more particular in our deſcription 


and uſe of Hadley's quadrant, as it is undoubtedly the 
belt hitherto invented. | | 


7. Horodictical quadrant, a pretty commodious in- 
ſtrument, ſo called from its uſe in telling the hour of 


the day. Its conſtruction is this: From the centre of 


the quadrant, C, fig. 6. whoſe limb AB is divided into 


90e, dricribe {even concentric circles at intervals at 


plezſure; and to theſe add the figns of the zodiac, in 


the order repreſented in the figure. Then, applying a 
ruler to the centre C and the limb AB, mark upon 
the ſeveral parallels the degrees correſponding to the 
altitude of the ſun when therein, for the given hours; 
connect the points belonging to the ſame hour with a 
curve line, to which add the number of the hour. To 
the radius CA fit a couple of ſights, and to the centre 
of the quadrant C tie a thread with a plummet, and 
upon the thread a bead to flide. If now the head be 
brought to the parallel wherein the ſun 1s, and the qua- 
drant directed to the ſun, till a viſual ray paſs through 
the lights, the bead will ſhow the hour. For the plum- 
met, in this fituation, cuts all the parallels in the de- 
grees correſponding to the ſun's altitude. Since then 
the bead is in the parallel which the ſun deſcribes, and 
through the degrees of altitude to which the ſun is ele- 
rated every hour there paſs hour-lines, the bead muſt 
ſhow the preſent hour. Some repreſent the hour: lines 

} arches of circles, or even by ſtraight lines, and that 
vithout any ſenſible error, 

. Sutton's or Collins's quadrant (fig. 7.) is a ſte- 
*<0Braphic projection of one quarter of the ſphere be- 
Ken the tropics, upon the plane of the ecliptic, the 
15 eing in its north- pole: it is fitted to the latitude 
- ks The lines running from the right hand 

ine left, are parallets of altitude ; and thoſe croſſing 
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them are azimuths, The leſſer of the two circles, Quadrant: 
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bounding the projection, is one fourth of the tropic of 
Capricorn; the preater is one fourth of that of Cancer. 
Thie two ecliptics are drawn from a point on the left 
edge of the quadrant, with the characters of the ſigns 
upon them; and the two horizons are drawn from the 
ſame point. The limb is divided both into degrees and 
time; and, by having the ſun's altitude, the hour of 
the day may be found here to a minute. The qua- 
drantal arches next the centre contain the calendar of 
months; and under them, in another arch, is the ſun's 
declination. On the projection are placed ſeveral of 
the moſt noted fixed ſtars between the tropics; and the 
next below the projection is the quadrant and line of 
ſhadows.—To find the time of the ſun's riſing or ſet- 
ting, his amplitude, his azimuth, hour of the day, &c, 
by this quadrant: lay the thread over the day and the 
month, and bring the bead to the proper ecliptic, ei- 


ther of ſummer or winter, according to the ſeaſon, 


which is called redifying; then, moving the thread, 
bring the bead to the horizon, in which caſe the thread 
will cut the limb in the time of the ſun's riſing or ſet- 


ting before or after ſix; and at the ſame time the bead 


will cut the horizon in the degrees of the ſun's ampli- 


tude. — Again, obſerving the ſun's altitude with the 


quadrant, and ſuppoſing it found 452 on the fifth of 
May, lay the thread over the fifth of May, bring the 
bead to the ſummer ecliptic, and carry it to the pa- 
ralle] of altitude 455; in which caſe the thread will 
cut the limb at 55 15", and the hour will be ſeen 
among the hour-lines to be either 41” paſt nine in the 
morning, or 19“ paſt two in the afternoon. —Laſtly, 


the bead among the azimuths ſhows the ſun's diſtance. 


from the ſouth 50% 41/. But note, that if the ſun's al- 


titude be leſs that what it is at fix o'clock, the opera- 
tion muſt be performed among thoſe parallels above. 


the upper horizon; the bead being rectified to the win- 


ter eeliptic. 

9. Sinica} quadrant (fig. 8.) conſiſts of ſeveral con- 
centric quadrantal arches, divided into eight equal parts 
by radi, with parallel right lines eroſſing each other 


at right angles. Now any one of the arches, as BC, 


may repreſent a quadrant of any great circle cf the. 
ſphere, but is chiefly uſed for the horizon or meridian. 
If then BC be taken for a quadrant of the horizon, 
either of the fides, as AB, may repreſent the meridian z 


and the other fide, AC, will repreſent a parallel, or 


line of eaſt and welt : and all the other lines, parallel 
to AB, will be alſo meridians; and all thoſe parallel 
to AC, eaſt and weſt lines, or parallels —Again, the 


eight ſpaces imo which the arches are divided by the 


radii, repreſent the eight points of the compals in a 
quarter of the horizon; each containing 11* 15', The 


arch BC is likewiſe divided into 90, and each degree 


ſubdivided into 125, diagonal-wife, To the centre is. 
fixed a thread, which, being laid over any degree of the. 


quadrant, ſerves to divide the horizon. 

If the finical quadrant to be taken for a fourth part 
of the meridian, one ſide thereof, AB, may be taken 
for the common radius of the meridian and equator ; 
and then the other, AC, will be half the axis of the 
world. The degrees of the circumference, BC, wil 
repreſent degrees of latitude ; and the paralleis to the 
fide AB, aſſumed from every point of latitude to the. 
axis AC, will be radii of the parallels of-latitude, as: 


like 


— one — — — 
EE 
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likewiſe the fine complement of thoſe latitudes. 

Suppoſe, then, it be required to find the degrees of 
longitude contained in 83 of the leſſer leagues in the 
parallel of 482; lay the thread over 489 of latitude on 
the circumference, and count thence the 83 leagues on 
AB, beginning at A; this will terminate in H, allow- 
ing every ſmall interval four leagues. Then tracing 
out the paralle] HE, from the point H to the thread; 
the part AE of the thread ſhows that 125 greater or 
equinoctial leagues make 615“; and therefore that 
the 83 leſſer Jeagnes AH, which make the difference 
of longitude of the courſe, and are equal to the radivs 
of the parallel HE, make 6? 15” of the ſaid parallel. 

If the ſhip ſails an oblique courſe, ſuch courſe, be- 
ſides the north and ſouth greater leagues, gives leſſer 
leagues eaſterly and weſterly, to be reduced to de- 


grees of longitude of the equator. But theſe leagues 


being made neither on the parallel of departure, nor 
on that of arrival, but in all the intermediate ones, we 
muſt find a mean proportional paaallel between them. 
To find this, we have on the inſtrument a ſcale of croſs 
latitudes. 
mean parallel between the parallels of 40 and 60?; 
with your compaſſes take the middle between the 40th 
and Goth degree on the ſcale: this middle point will 
terminate againſt the 51ſt degree, which is the mean 
parallel required. | 5 | 

The principal uſe of the ſinical quadrant is to form 
triangles upon, ſimilar to thoſe made by a ſhip's way 
with the meridians and parallels; the fides of which 
triangles are meaſured by the equal intervals between 


the concentric quadrants and the lines N and 8, E and 


W: and every fifth line and arch is made deeper than 
he reſt. Now, ſuppoſe a ſhip to have ſailed 150 leagues 
north-eaſt, one fourth north, which is the third point, 
and makes an angle of 337 44 with the north-part of 
the meridian; here are given the courſe and diſtance 
zailed, by which a triangle may be formed on the in- 
{rument ſimilar to that made by the ſhip's courſe; and 


kence the unknown parts of the triangle may be found. 


Thus, ſoppoſing the centre A to repreſent the place 
of departure; count, by means of the concentric circles 
along the point the ſhip ſailed on, viz. AD, 150 
leagues: then in the triangle AED, fimilar to that of 


the ſnip's courſe, find AE == difference of latitude, and. 


DE = difference of longitude, which mult be reduced 


according to the parallel of latitude come to. 


10. Gunner's quadrant, (fig. 9.) ſometimes called 


' gunners ſquare, is that uſed for elevating and pointing 


cannon, mortars, &c. and conſiſts of two branches ei- 


ther of braſs or waod, between which is a quadran- 
tal arch divided into 90 degrees, beginning from, 


the ſhorter branch, and furniſhed with a thread and 
plummet, as repreſented in the figure. —— The uſe 
of the gunner's quadrant is extremely eaſy ; for if the 
longeſt branch be placed in the mouth ef the piece, 
and it: be elevated till the plummet cut the degree ne- 
ceſſary to hit a propoſed object, the thing is done. 


Sometimes on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch, 


are noted the diviſion of diameters and weights of iron 


bullets, as alſo the bores of pieces. 


QuanRANT VH Altitude (fig. 10.) is an appendage 


of the artificial globe, conſiſting of a lamina, or flip of 
braſs, the length of a quadrant of one of the great circles 


of the globe, and graduated. At the end, where the 
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Suppoſe then it were required to find a 


diviſion terminates, is a nut rivetted on, and furniſhed 
with a ſcrew, by means whereof the inſtrument is ft. 
ted on the meridian, and moveable round upon the xj. 


vet to all points of the horizon, as repreſented in the 


figure referred to. Its vſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in 


meaſuring of altitudes, amplitudes, azimuths, &c, See 


AsTRONOMY, ne 320, &c. 
QUADRAT, a mathematical inſtrument, called 
allo a Geometrical Square, and Line of Shady ; it 13 
frequently an additional member on the face of the 
common quadrant, as allo on thoſe of Gunter's and 


Sutton's quadrants. See GEOMETRY, Cp. 10.) and 
Plate CXXXVIII. fig. 1—g5. 5 


Quaprar, in aſtrology, the ſame with quartile. Sce 


QUARTILE. 


QUADRAT, in printing, a piece of metal uſed to fil 
up the void ſpaces between words, &c. 'There are qua- 
drats of different ſizes; as m- quadrats, n- quadrats, &c. 
which are reſpectively of the dimenſions of theſe let. 
ters, only lower, that they may not receive the ink. 

QUADRATIC . zquar1oxs, in algebra, thoſe 
wherein the unknown quantity 1s of two dimenſions, 
or raiſed to the ſecond power. 

QUADRATRIYS, in geometry, a mechanical line, 
by means whereof we can find right lines equal to the 
circumference of circles, or other curves, and their ſe. 
veral parts. ik 

QUADRATURE, in geometry, denotes the ſqua- 
ring, or reducing a figure to a ſquare. 'Thus, the find- 
ing of a ſquare, which ſhall contain juſt as much ſur- 
face or area as a circle, an ellipfis, a triangle, &c. is 
the quadrature of a circle, ellipſis, &c. See GREOUzTEv. 

QuaDRATURE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect of the moon 
when ſhe is go? diſtant from the ſun ; or when ſhe is 
in a middle point of her orbit, between the points of 


conjunction and oppoſition, namely, in the firſt and 


third quarters. 
 QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſe- 
veral muſcles on account of their ſquare figure. Ste 
AxATrou v, Table of the Muſcles. 

QUADREL, in building, a kind of artificial ſtone, 
ſo called from its being perfectly ſquare. The qua- 
drels are made of a chalky earth, &c. and dried in tte 


ſhade for two years. Theſe were formerly in great re- 


queſt among the Italian architects. 
QUADRIGA, in antiquity, a car or chariot drawn 

by tour horſes. On the reverſes of medals, we fre- 

quently ſee the emperor or Victory in a quadriga, hold- 


ing the reins of the borſes; whence theſe coins ate, 


among the curious, called nummi quadrigati, and vic. 
toriati. | 

QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figur? 
whole perimeter conſiſts of four angles; whence 1t 5 
alſo called a guadrangular figure. 

QUADRILLE, a little troop or company of ca. 
liers, pompouſly dreſſed, and mounted for the perform. 
ance of carouſals, juſts, tournaments, runnings at the 
ring, and other gallant divertiſements. 

UADRILLE, 18 alſo the name of a game at cards, 
to be learned only by practice. ; m 

QUADRUPEDS, in zoology ; thoſe animals whic 
have four limbs or legs proceeding from the trunk o 
their body. See Zoorlo GY. ; | 

QUAIL, in zoology. See TETRAO. = 

Quails are to be taken by means of the call, 2 


c 
Quad un 
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ers. Auguſt . 
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\eir whole wooing time, which laſis from April to 
The proper times for uſing the call are at 
ſan-rifiog, at nine o'clock in the morning, at three in 
the afternoon, and at ſun-fet ; for theſe are the na- 
tural times of the quail's calling. The notes of the 
cock and hen quail are very different, and the ſportſ- 
man who expects to ſucceed in the taking them muſt be 
expert in both : for when the cock calls, the anſwer 
s to be made in the hen's note; and when the hen 
calls, the anſwer is to be made in the cock's. By 
this means, they will come up to the perſon ſo that 
he may, with great eaſe, throw the net over them and 
take them. If a cock-quail be ſingle, on hearing the 
hen's note he will immediately come; but if he have 
a hen already with him, he will not forſake her. Some- 
times, though only one quail anſwers to the call, 
there will three or four come up; and then it is beſt 
to have patience, and not run to take up the ſirſt, but 
{tay till they are all entangled, as they will ſoon be. 
The quail is a neat cleanly bird, and will not run 


much into dirty or wet places: in dewy mornings, 


they will often fly inſtead of running to the call; and 


in this caſe, it is beft to let them go over the net, if 


it ſo happens that they fly higher than its top, and the 
ſportſman then changing fides, and calling again, the 


bird will come back, and then will probably be taken 


in the net. | 

The calls are to be made of a ſmall leather purſe, 
about two fingers wide, and four fingers long, and 
made in the ſhape of a pear; this is to be ſtuffed half- 
full of horſe-hair, and at the end of it is to be placed a 
ſmall whiſtle, made of the bone of a rabbit's leg, or 
ſome other ſuch bone: this is to be about two inches 
long, and the end formed like a flageolet, with a little 
loft wax. 
purſe ; the other is to be cloſed up with the ſame wax, 
only that a hole is to be opened with a pin, to make 
it give a diſtinct and clear ſound. To make this 
ſound, it is to be held full in the palm of the hand, 
with one of the fingers placed over the top of the wax, 
then the purſe is to be preſſed, and the finger is to 
ſhake over the middle of it, to modulate the found it 
gives into a fort of ſhake. This is the moſt uſeful 
call; for it imitates the note of the hen-quail, and 
ſeldom fails to bring a cock to the net, if there be one 
near the place. | 

The call that imitates the note of the cock, and is 
uſed to bring to the hen to him, is to be about four 
inches long, and above an inch thick; it is to be 
made of a piece of wire turned round and curled, and 
covered with leather; and one end of it muſt be cloſed 
up with a piece of flat wood, about the middle of 
*Huch there muſt be a ſmall thread or ſtrap of leather, 


and at the other end is to be placed the ſame ſort of 
hebe, made of bone, as is uſed in the other call. 


ie noiſe is made by opening and cloting the ſpiral, 
and gives the ſame ſound that the cock does when he 
8'ves the hen a ſignal that he is near her. 
A AKERS, a religious ſociety that began to be 
"Unzwthed by this name in England, where it firſt 
00k its riſe, about the middle of the laſt century. 
- founder was George Fox, an illiterate perſon, and 
3 a ſhoemaker. See the article (George) Fox. 
. lliam Sewel, a Dutchman, publiſhed, in the 
er 1717, the hiſtory of this people. He was one 
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of their perſuafion, a man of learning, and known to Quakers. 
the public by his Dictionary of the Dutch and Engliſh TT 


This is to be the end faſtened into the 


D 


laguages. He had acceſs to all their records, corre- 
ſponded with the moſt eminent, lived at the time 
when the ſalts he recorded were recent, and we have 
not heard that any part of his hiſtory has been con- 
troverted ; and as we are informed that it bas been 
publiſhed by the approbation of the Quakers, we may 


therefore conſider it as an authentic hiſtory of their riſe, 


progreſs, and principal opinions. 

The name of Puaker was affixed to this people 
early, by way of reproach. In their aſſemblies it 
ſometimes happened, that ſome were ſo far ſtruck with 


the remembrance of their paſt follies and forgetfulneſs 


of their condition, others ſo deeply affracd with a 
ſenſe of God's mercies to them, that they actually 
trembled and quaked. The nickname ſo ſuited the 
vulgar taſte, that it immediately became general. 
Friends, or The friends of truth, was the name they 
were commonly known by to one another; but the 
epithet above-mentioned was ſtamped upon them by 
their adverſaries, and perhaps indelibly. 

The following abſtract from the propoſitions of our 
countryman, the eminent Barclay; will perhaps ex- 
hibit as clear a ſummary of their opinions as can wel! 
be compriſed within the limits allowed to this article. 

1. The height of all happineſs is placed in the true 
knowledge of God. 2. The true knowledge of God 
18 alone to be obtained by the revelation of the Spirit 
of God. 3. The revelation of the Spirit of God 
to the ſaints has produced the ſcriptures of truth. 
4. From whence it appears, that mankind in general 
is fallen and degenerated. 5. That God out of his 
infinite love hath offered univerſal redemption by 
Chriſt; who taſted death for every man. 6. That 


there is an evangelical and ſaving light and grace in 


all. 7. That as many as reſiſt not this light, but re- 
ceive the ſame, in them are produced holineſs, righ- 


teouſneſs, purity, and the fruits which are acceptable 


to God: 8. Even ſo as to arrive at a ſtate of freedom 
from actual ſinning and tranſpreſſing the law of God; 
9. Yet with a poſſiblity of finning. 10. That as al! 
true knowledge in things ſpiritual 1s received by the 
Spirit of God, fo by it every true miniſter of the 
goſpel is ordained and prepared for the miniſtry; and 
as they have freely received, ſo are they freely to give. 
11. That the true worſhip of God is in ſpirit and in 
truth; not limited to place or time, or ſubject to 
the intervention of any perſon ; but is to be performed 
under the moving of the- Holy Spirit in our hearts, 
yet without derogating from the neceſſity and utility 
of public united worſhip, (in which their ſufferings 
and conſtancy have been molt remarkable). 12. That 
baptiſm is a pure and ſpiritual thing, the baptiſa: 


of the ſpirit and fire. 13. That the communion 


of the body and blood of Chriſt is inward and ſpirt- 
tual. 


of difference in worſhip or opinion, except ſuch opi- 
nions tend to the prejudice or his neighbour in his life 
or eſtate, or are inconliftent with human lvciety, 
15. That as the end of religion is to redeem man 
from the ſpirit of this world, and to lead into inward 
communion with God; therefore all vain cuſtoms 


and habits are to be rejected, which tend to divert 


the 


* 


14. That it is not lawful for any husan au- 
thority to force the conſciences of others on account 


— 
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evangelical ſpirit wherewith Chriſtians ought to be 


leavened. | | 


Such are the ſentiments of this people as propoſed 
to the public by their apologiſt, who has largely com- 
mented on theſe topics in a work that has paſſed thro” 
many editions in Engliſh, and has been printed 1n 
moſt of the modern languages. 

Their particularities of addreſs, language, and be- 
haviour; their declining the uſe of arms, even in their 
own defence; their 1 to pay tithes or contri— 
bute to the ſupport of miniſters in any ſhape; likewiſe 
their refuſing to ſwear or take an oath on any occaſion 
whatever; have ſubjected them to much obloquy, 
and many ſufferings. On what principles, and by 
what arguments, they vindicate themſelves from the 


objections raiſed againſt them by their adverſaries, 


may be ſeen in this elaborate performance. Govern- 
ment has, however, in many inſtances, extended to 
this people great indulgences; convinced, no doubt, 
by their patient ſuffering, that their profeſſions of con- 


ſcientious ſcruples were ſincere, and that nothing dan- 


gerous to ſociety could be apprehended from a people 
who diſclaimed the uſe of arms both offenſive and 


defenſive. The œconomy of this ſociety likewiſe de- 


ſerves our notice. It appears by their hiſtory, that 


ſoon after the preaching of George Fox had drawn 


together in many parts of England conſiderable bodies 
of people profeſſing the ſame opinions, he found it ex- 
pedient for their better government to eſtabliſh regular 
meetings for diſcipline. The following is, as nearly 
as we can collect, the plan that is eſtabliſhed amongſt 
them. | 

Where there are any Quakers, they meet together 
every month, to conſider of the neceſſities of their 
poor, and to provide for their relief; to hear and de- 
termine complaints ariſing among themſelves; to in- 
quire into the converſation of their reſpective members 


in regard to morality and conformity to their religious 


ſentiments; to allow the paſſing of marriages; and to 
<njoin a ſtrict regard to the peace and good order of 
the ſociety, the proper education of their young peo- 
ple, and a general attention to the principles and 
practices of their profeſſions. In every country where 
there are monthly meetings, a meeting of the like 
kind is held, and for fimilar purpoſes, every quarter. 
'i'his meeting conſiſts of deputies ſent from the ſeveral 


monthly meetings, who are charged with anſwers in 


writing to queries propoſed to them reſpeQing the 
good order of the ſociety. At theſe meetings appeals 
are received, in caſe of any diſputes; and differences 
ſettled, if poſſible. Advices are given as occaſions 


offer; and aſſiſtance is afforded to any of the monthly 


meetings, in caſe of a larger proportion of poor, or 
any ſimilar expences. As there are Quakers in moſt 
parts of England, there are few counties which have 
not theſe quarterly meetings. And from theſe are 
deputed 4, 6 or 8 of their members once a-year to their 
annual aſſembly at London. | 
The annual meeting is commoniy held in Whitſun- 
week, not from any ſuperſtitious reference, 2s they 
ſay, to the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt at the time of 
pentecoſt, but merely as it is a ſeaſon moſt generally 
convenient to the body. At this anniverſary meeting, 
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Quakers. the mind from a ſenſe of the fear of God, and that 
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conſiſting of deputies from every quarterl | 
and a number of the moſt e thei? Ae 
in London, ſelected for the purpoſe of acting on all 
emergencies for the good of the ſociety, accounts a; 
received of the ſtate of the ſociety in every part of 0 
world where it exiſts, The deputies bring with the f 
accounts ſigned by order of the reſpective quarterly 
meetings, informing the yearly meeting, If any ti 
union appears; if there is any neglect in regard to the 
religious education of their youth; if the poor are well 
provided for; if they keep to their teſtimony againſt 
paying tithes, and againſt bearing arms; if they pa 
the king his duties, cuſtoms, and exciſe, and forbear f 
deal in goods ſuſpected to be run. Appeals are here 
received, and finally determined; propoſitions received 
and conſidered; and rules formed on particular emer. 
gencies: And, laſtly, ſuch advices are ſent to the 
ſubordinate meetings as the particular or general ſtate 
of the ſociety requires. | 

Perhaps this is the only ſociety in the world that 
have allowed any ſhare in the management of their af. 
fairs to the female ſex ; which they do upon the prin- 
ciple that male and female are one in Chriſt. Accord. 
ingly we find them in every department of their inſti. 
tution. They have women-preachers, for whom the 
celebrated Locke made an excellent apology. Theſe 
have alſo their meetings of diſcipline; in which the 
like care is taken in regard to the female youth, and 
the good order of their ſex, as is done by the men in 
reſpe& to their own. And when we reflect what a num- 
ber of individuals of both ſexes are kept in good order 
by the police of this ſociety, how few of them are 
brought into courts of juſtice as delinquents, how 


on 


peaceable their behaviour, and how exemplary their 


conduct, we cannot but think their principles deſerve a 
more accurate examination than has hitherto been at- 
tempted, owing perhaps to the vulgar prejudices cir- 
culated againſt them. We ſhall cloſe this article with 
obſerving, that, according to the beſt of our informa- 
tion, neither their miniſters, nor thoſe who have the 
E care of the ſociety, enjoy any pecuniary emo- 
ument or advantages. A few clerks only receive ſa- 
laries for keeping their records; ſo that perhaps there 
is not a religious ſociety now exiſting, where principle | 
has greater influence in promoting the ends of their in- 
ſtitution. l 

It is remarkable, that all the ſettlements of the Eu- 
ropeans in America, except the Quaker ſettlement of 
Penſilvania, were made by force of arme, with very little 
regard to any prior title in the natives. The kings of 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Britain, together with 
the States of Holland, then the only maritime powers, 
gave grants of ſuch parts of America as their people 
could lay hold on, ſtudying only to avoid interference 
with their European neighbours. But Mr Penn, being 
A 2 did not think his powers from king Cha. II. 
a ſofficient title to the country fince called Pen/iloaria: 
He therefore aſſembled the ſachems or princes then in 
that country, and purchaſed from them the extent of 
land that he wanted. The government of this province 
is moſtly in the hands of the Quakers, who never have 
any quarrels with the natives. When they defire to 
extend their ſettlements, they purchaſe new lands 9 


the ſachems, never taking any thing from 5 ul 
orce. 


8, Quay 
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nlike is this conduct to that of the Spa- 

F 8 = avrdered millions of the natives of Mexico, 

bu Telta Firma, Peru, Chili, &e. 

UALITY, is defined by Mr Locke to be the 

wer in a ſubje& of producing any idea in the mind. 

erf and Secondary QUALITIES, See METAPHY- 


c 0 „* o . « 
5 4 Qs ALITIES, thoſe qualitics principally in- 


| — . 


nion, amalgamation, cupellation, volatilization, pre- 
ee TTV. | 4 for a kind of title gi 
QUALITY, is alſo uſed for a kind of title given 
to certain perſons, in * of their territories, ſig- 
jori her pretenſions. 
adsl, 2 of China, bounded on the 
north by Koe-Tcheau and Hu-Quang : on the eaſt, 
by Yuaan and Quantong; on the louth, by the ſame 
and Ton- quin; and on the welt, by Yun-nan. It pro- 
duces great plenty of rice, being watered by ſeveral 
large rivers. The ſouthern part is a flat country, and 
well cultivated; but the northern 1s full of mountains 
covered with trees. It contains mines of all ſorts; and 
there is a gol- mine lately opened. Among other ani- 
mals there are porcupines and rhinoceroſes. The capi 
own is Quie-ling. | Fen 
. province of China, bounded on 
the cat by Kiang-Si and Fokien ; on the ſouth, by 
the ocean; and on the welt, by Tonquin. This pro- 
vince is diverſified by valleys and mountains; and yields 
two crops of corn in a year. It abounds in gold, 
jewels, filk, pearls, tin, quick-ſilver, ſugar, braſs, iron, 
tee), ſalt-petre, ebony, and ſeveral ſorts of odoriferous 
wood; belides fruits of all ſorts proper to the climate. 
They have a prodigious number of ducks, whoſe 
eggs they hatch in ovens ; and a tree, whole wood 
is remarkably hard and heavy, and thence called zro7- 
wad. The mountains are covered with a ſort of ofters 
which creep along the ground, and of which they make 
baſkets, hurdles, matts, and ropes. Canton 1s the ca- 
pital town. 4 
QUANTITY, any thing capable of eſtimation or 
menſuration; or which, being compared with another 
thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater or 
leſs than it, equal or unequal to it. | 
| QuaxriTy, in grammar, an affeQion of a ſyllable, 
whereby its meaſure, or the time wherein it is pronoun- 
ced, is aſcertained; or that which determines the ſyl- 
able to be long or ſhort. | 
(Quantity is alſo the object of proſody, and diſtin- 
guiſhes verſe from proſe; and the œconomy and ar- 
Tangement of quantities, that is, the diſtribution of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, makes what we call the um- 
ber, dee Pottey, Part III. | 
The quantities are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed, among 
5 ammarians, by the characters“, ſhort, as per; and —, 
"Ng, as ros. There is alſo a common, variable, or du- 
due quantity; that is, ſyllables that are one time ta- 
en for ſhort ones and at another time for long ones; 
the firſt ſyllable in Alas, patres, &c. 
1, ab TINE. is a trial which ſhips muſt un- 
* N en ſuſpected of a peſtilential infection. It 
Jo, © ordered by the king, with advice of the privy- 
"nci!, at ſuch times, and under ſuch regulations, as 
© judges | * e See 
Vor 5 Ships ordered on quarantine muſt 
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repair to the place appointed, and muſt continue there Quartes 


during the time preſcribed, (generally fix weeks); and | 
muſt have no intercourſe with the ſhore, except for — 


troduced by means of chemical experiments, as fumi- 


U 


neceſſary proviſions, which are conveyed with every 
poſſible precaution. When the time is expired, and 


the goods opened and expoſed. to the air as directed, 


if there be no appearance of infection they are admit- 
ted to port. | 

Ships infected with the peſtilence muſt proceed to 
St Helen's Pool in the Scilly iſlands, and give notice 
of their ſituation to the cuſtom- houſe officers, and wait 
till the king's pleaſure be known. 

Perſons giving falſe information to avoid perform- 
ing quarantine, or refuſing to go to the place ap- 
pointed, or eſcaping, alſo officers appointed to ſee 
quarantine performed, deſerting their office, neglecting 
_ duty, or giving a falſe certificate, ſuffer death as 
elons. , SD | ph 

Goods from Turkey, or the Levant, may not be land- 
ed without licenſe from the king, or certificate that 
they have been landed and aired at ſome foreign 
port. | . 
QUARLES (Francis), the ſon of James Quarles 
clerk to the board of green cloth and purveyor to 
queen Eliſabeth, was born in 1592. He was educated 
at Cambridge; became a member of Lincoln's inn; and 
was for ſome time cup-bearer to the queen of Bohe- 
mia, and chronologer to the city of London. It was 
probably on the ruin of her affairs that he weat to Ire- 
land as ſecretary to archbiſhop Uſher; but the troubles 
in that kingdom forcing him to return, and not find— 
ing affairs more at peace in England, ſome diſquiets 
he met with were thought to have haſtened his death, 


which happened in 1644. His works both in proſe 


and verſe are numerous, and were formerly in great 
eſteem, particularly his Divine Emblems: but the 
obſolete quaintneſs of his ſtyle has cauſed them to fall 
into neglect, excepting among particular claſſes of 
readers. | 

QUARRY, a place under ground, out of which 
are got marble, free · ſtone, ſlate, limeſtone, or other 
matters proper for building. See STRATA. 

Some lime-ſtone quarries in Fife are highly worthy 
the attention of the curious, on acconnt of an amazing 
mixture of ſea-bodies found in them. One of this 
kind was opened, about the year 1759, at a farm called 


Enderteel, in the neighbourhood of Kirkaldy, belong- 


ing to General St Clair. | 
The flakes of the ftone, which are of unequal think- 
neſs, moſt of them from eight to ten inches, lic hori- 
zontally dipping towards the ſea. 
flakes, when broken, preſents to our view an amazing 
collect ion of petrified ſea bodies, as the bones of fiſhes, 
ſtalks of ſea-weed, vaſt quantities of ſhells, ſuch as 
are commonly found on thoſe coaſts, beſides ſeveral 
others of very uncommon figures. In ſome places 
the ſhells are ſo numerous, that little elſe is to be ſeen 
but prodigious cluſters or concretions of them. In 
the uppermoſt ſtratum the ſhells are fo entire, that the 
outer crult or plate may be ſcraped off with the fingar; 
and the ſtalks of the ſea-weed have a darkiſh colour, 
not that gloſſy whiteneſs which they have in the heart 
of the quarry. The ſmalleſt rays or veins of the ſhells 
are deeply indented on the ſtone, like the impreſſion 
| 37 B of 


Each of theſe _ 


Quarry 
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Quarter, 
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of a ſeal upon wax. In ſhort, no ſpot at the bottom 
of the ocean could exhibit a greater quantity of ſea- 
bodies than are to be found in this ſolid rock; for we 
have the ſkeletons of feveral fiſhes, the antenne or 
feelers of lobſters, the roots and ſtalks of ſea-weeds, 
with the very caßſulæ which contain the feed. The 
place where all theſe curioſities are feund, is on an 
eminence about an Engliſh mile from the ſea; and as 


the ground is pretty ſteep the whole way, it may be 


200 feet higher at leaſt. 

There are two or three things to be remarked here. 
1. That among all the bodies we have mentioned, 
there are none but what are ſpecifically heavier than 
water. This holds ſo conſtantly true, that the ſea- 
weed, which floats in water when the plant 1s entire, 
has been ſtripped of the broad leaves, which make it 
buoyant, before it has been lodged here. 2. The ſhells 
have been all empty ; for the double ones, as thoſe of 
the flat kind, are always found fingle, or with one 
ſide only. 3. The rock ſeems to have been gradually 
deſerted by the ſea, and, for a long time, waſhed with 


the tides; for the upper ſurface is all eaten, and 


hollowed in many places like an honey-comb, juſt as 
we obſerve in flat rocks expoſed every tide to the acceſs 
and receſs of the waters. See the article SEA. 
Quarry, or Quarrel, among glaziers, a pane of 
glaſs cut in a diamond form. | 
Quarries are of two kinds, ſquare and longe; each of 
which are of different ſizes, expreſſed by the number 
of the pieces that make a foot of glaſs, viz. eighths, 
tenths, eighteenths, and twentieths : but all the fizes 
are cut to the fame angles, the acute angle in the 


ſquare quarrels being 77 19“, and 67? 21” in the 


long ones. | 

Quargy, among hunters, is ſometimes uſed for a 
part of the entrails of the beaſt taken, given by way of 
reward to the hounds, | | 

Quarry, in falconry, is the game which the hawk 


is in purſuit of, or has killed. | 


QUARTAN, a meaſure containing the fourth part 


of ſome other meaſure. 


QuarTAN, a ſpecies of intermitting fever. See Me- 
DICINE, n* 134. 263—270. | 

QUARTATION, 1s an operation by which the 
quantity of one thing is made equal to a fourth part 
of the quantity of another thing. Thus when gold 
allayed with filver is to be parted, we are obliged to 
facilitate the action of the aquafortis, by reducing the 


quantity of the former of theſe metals to one fourth 


part of the whole maſs ; which is done by ſufficiently 


increaſing the quantity of the filver, if it be neceſſary. 


This operation is called quartazisn, and is preparatory 
to the parting; and even many authors extend this name 
to the operation of parting. See the article PAR TIN G. 

QUARTER, the fourth part of any thing, the 
fractional expreſſion for which is 4. 

r in weights, is generally uſed for the 
fourth part of an hundred weight averdupois, or 
28 Ib. 


Uſed as the name of a dry meaſure, guarter is the 
fourth part of a ton in weight, or eight buſhels, 
QuaRTER, a term in the manege. To work from 


quarter to quarter, is to ride a horſe three times in upon 
the firſt of the four lines of a ſquare ; then changing 
your hand, to ride him three times upon the ſecond:“ 
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U 
and fo to third and fourth; always (chan; 
and obſerving the ſame order. g ag iag bands Y 

QuaRTERS, with reſpe& to the parts of 
is ufed in various ſenſes : thus the ſhoulders a 
legs are called the Hre- guartert, and the hips 
hinder- legs the hind quarters, The CG . 
horſe's foot, are the ſides of the coffin, comprebend. 
ing between the toe and the heel: the inner h 
ters, are thoſe oppoſite to one another, facin 1 "k 
one foot to the other; and theſe are always * 
than the outſide quarters, which lie on the externa 
ſides of the coffin. Falſe quarters, are a cleft in 15 
horn of a horſe's hoof, extending from the coronet > 
the ſhoe. A. horſe is ſaid to be quartercaft, whe, 
for any diforder in the coffin we are obliged to cur 
one of the quarters of the hoof, _ 

QuarTER, in aſtronomy, the fourth part of the 
moon's period: thus, from the new moon to the qua- 
drature is the firſt quarter; from this to full moon, the 
ſecond quarter, &c. e | 

QUARTER, in heraldry, is applied to the parts o: 
members of the firſt divifion of a coat that is quarter. 
ed, or divided into four quarters, 

Franc-QuaRTER, in heraldry, is a quarter fingleor 


a horſe, 
nd fore. 


alone; which is to poſſeſs one fourth part of the field. 


It makes one of the honourable ordinaries of a coat. 

QuaARTER of a Ship, that part of the ſhip's ſide 
which lies towards the ſtern; or which is compre 
hended between the aftmoſt end of the main chains 
and the ſides of the ſtern, where it is terminated by 
the quarter-picces. 

Although the lines by which the quarter and bow 
of a ſhip, with reſpect to her length, are only imagi- 
nary, yet experience appears ſufficiently to have aſcer- 
tained their limits: fo that if we were to divide the 


ſhip's ſides into five equal portions, the names of each 


ſpace would be readily enough expreſſed. Thus the 
"my from the ſtern, would be the quarter; the ſe- 
cond, abaft the midſhips ; the third, the midfhips; 
the fourth, before the midſhips; and the fifth, tlic 
bow. Whether theſe divifions, which in reality are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, are altogether improper, may be 
readily diſcovered by referring to the mutual ſituation 
or approach of two adjacent veſſels. The enemy board- 
ed us on the larboard fide! Whereabouts? Abaft the 
midſhips, before the midſhips, KK. 
Plate CCLIV. fig. 1. repreſents a geometrical ele- 
vation of a quarter of a 74 gun ſhip. A the keel, with 
4 the falſe keel beneath it. B the ſtern-poſt. DV 
the quarter-gallery, with its balluſtrades and wilt 
dows, EE the quarter-pieces, which limit and for 
the outlines of the ſtern. F the taffarel, or upper 
pieces of the ſtern. F G the profile of the tern, - 
its gallerics. H the gun-ports of the lower Be) 
þ the gun-ports of the upper and quarter deck. 4 ; 
after-part of the mizen-channe]. K the wing. uh " 
K G the lower counter. LB the {tation of the deck. 
tranſom, LQ the after - part of the main · wale. * 
the after - part of the channel - wale, parallel to the — 
wale. 8 U the ſheer-rail, parallel to both " 
T the rudder. A? F the rake of the ſtern. ND 
drift-rails. TU the after-part of the load wat 
4 the curve of the ſeveral decks eure pen ki 
thoſe repreſented in the head. Sce the article Hk. 
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- ArmRions are diſtinguiſhed from each other, are gene- 
8 ally more conſpicuous on the ſtern or quarter, than 
5 other part, we have repreſented ſome of the quar- 
ters, which aſſume the molt different ſhapes, and form 
the prcateſt contraſt with each other. Fig. 2. ſhows 
the ern and quarter of a Dutch flight. Fig. 3. the 
gern and quarter of a cat. Fig. 4. is the ſtern and 
arter of a common galley, Fig. 5. exhibits the 
quarter of a firſt-rate galley, otherwiſe called a gal- 
leaſe. Fig. 6. the quarter of a Dutch dogger, or 
galliot. Fig. 7. repreſents the (tern and quarter of a 
ſloop of war. | f : 
The quarters of all other ſhips have a near affinity 
to thoſe above exhibited. Thus all ſhips of the line, 
and Eaſt-Indiamen, are formed with a quarter little 
differing from the principal figure in this plate. Xe- 
dees have quarters nearly reſembling thoſe of galeaſ- 
les, only ſomewhat higher. Hagboats and pinks ap- 
proach the figure of cats, the former being a little 
broader in the tern, and the latter a little narrower ; 
and the ſterns and quarters of cats ſeem to be derived 
from thoſe of fly-boats. The fterns of Dutch dog- 
gers and galliots are indeed fingular, and like thoſe of 
no other modern veſſel: they have nevertheleſs a 
great reſemblance to the ſhips of the ancient Grecians, 
as repreſented in medals and other monuments of anti- 
wty. | | | | | 
l On the QUARTER, may be defined an arch of the 
horizon, contained between the line prolonged from 


Ke. Thus if the ſhip's keel lies on an eaſt and welt 
line, the flern being weſtward, any diſtant object per- 


an the Jarboard or ſtarboard quarter. | 
QuarTER Bill, a roll, or lift, containing the dif- 
ferent ſtations, to which all the officers and crew of 


the names of all the 
tions. | 
QuarTER-Maſter, is an officer, generally a lieute- 
nant, whofe principal bufineſs is to look after the 
quarters of the ſoldiers, their cloathing, bread, am- 
munition, firing, &e. Every regiment of foot and 
artillery has a quarter-maſter, and every troop of 
__ one, who are only warrant- officers, except in the 
ves, 
 QuarTer-Maſter-General, is a conſiderable officer 
n the army; and ſhould be a man of great judgment 
nd experience, and well ſkilled in geography. His 
duty is to mark the marches and encampments of an 
amy: he ſhould know the country perfeQly well, 
3 its rivers, plains, marſhes, woods, mountains, 


 Uchles, paſſages, Kc. even to the ſmalleſt brook. 


perions appointed to thoſe ſta- 


Y the commanding general, and appoints a place 
des quarter-matlers of the army to meet him next 
8 Þ Nan whom he marches to the next camp; 
a ug come, and having viewed the ground, he 
. out tothe regimental quarter- maſters the ground 
. regiment for their camp: he chooſes the 
ala of 3 appoints the villages for the gene- 
1 ee s quarters: he appoints a proper 
Is ebb tho of the train of artillery : he 
VET ITC Sung parties, as likewiſe the troops to 


I 
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ting the winter - quarters and cantonments. 


the ſhip's tern and any diſtant object, as land, ſhips, 


ceived on the north-weſt or ſouth-weſt, is ſaid to be 


the ſhip are quartered in the time of battle, and 


8 to a march, he receives the order and route 


magainſt aſſaults, and has a ſhare in regula» 


GU A 


Quarter, 


QuarTER-Netting, a ſort of net-work, extended Quntters. 
along the rails on the upper part of a ſhip's quarter. WT 
In a ſhip of war theſe are always double, being ſup- 
ported by iron cranes, placed at proper diſtances. 
The interval is ſometimes filled with cork, or old ſails; 
but chiefly with the hammocs of the ſailors, ſo as to 
form a parapet to prevent the execution of the ene- 
my's ſmall arms in battle. 

QuaRTER-Seſions, a general court held quarterly 
by tbe juſtices of peace of each county. 

QuarTER-Szaff, a long ftaff borne by foreſters, 


park-keepers, &c. as a badge of their office; and oc- 


caſionally uſed as a weapon. 

QUARTERS, a name given at ſea to the ſeveral 
ſtations where the officers and crew of a ſhip of war 
are poſted in action. See Navar Tactics, p. 5325, 55. 

The number of men appointed to manage the ar- 
tillery is always in proportion to the nature of the 
guns, and the number and condition of the ſhip's 
crew. They are, in general, as follow, when the 


ſhip 1s well manned, ſo as to fight both fides at once 
occaſionally : 


Pounder. No. of men. Pounder, No. of men. 
To a 42 „ o a9 - 6 
$3 - 13 3 5 
24 | - 11 4 5 4 
18 - 9 3 i 3 
I2 . 7 


This number, to which is often added a boy to 


bring powder to every gun, may be occaſionally redu- 


ced, and the guns nevertheleſs well managed. The 
number of men appointed to the ſmall arms, on board 
bis Majeſty's ſhips and floops of war, by order of the 
admiralty, are, | 


Rate of the ſhip. No. of men to the ſmall arms 


1|t - « 150 
28 n 120 
3d of 80 gun - 100 
— of 70 guns > 80 
4th of 60 guns - 70 
4th of 50 guns : 60 
5th - _ 50 
6th - - 40 
Sloops of war - 30 


The licutenants are uſually ſtationed to command 
the different batteries, and direct their efforts againſt 
the enemy, The maſter ſuperintends the movements 
of the ſhip, and whatever relates to the ſails, The 
boatſwain, and a ſufficient number of men, 1s ſtation- 
ed to repair the damaged rigging ; and the gunner 
and carpenter, wherever neceſſary, according to their 
reſpective offices. 5 

The marines are generally quartered on the poop 
and forecaſtle, or gang-way, under the direction of 
their officers ; although, on ſome occaſions, they al- 
fiſt at the great guns, particularly in diſtant cannon— 
ading. My 
Qua rRs, at a ſiege, the encampment upon one 
of the molt principal pailages round a place beſieged, 
to prevent relief and convoys. | 

Head QuarTERs of an Army, the place where the 
commander in chief has his quarters. The quarters of 


enerals of horſe are, if poſſible, in villages behind the 
right and left wings, and the geucräls of foot are 


7-03 


of- 


ten 


{ Wie 
Quebec. 
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ten in the ſame place: but the commander in chief 
ſhould be near the centre of the army. 

QuarTERs of Refreſhment, the place or places 
where troops that have been much haraſſed are put to 
recover themſelves during ſome part of the cam- 
paign. 

Intrenched QUARTERS, a place fortified with a ditch 
and parapet to ſecure a body of troops. | 

Winter QuarTERs, ſometimes means the ſpace of 
time included between leaving the camp and taking the 
field ; but more properly, the places where the troops 
are quartered during the winter. | 

The firſt buſineſs, after the army is in winter- 
quarters, is to form the chain of troops to cover the 
quarters well: which is done either behind a river, un- 


der cover of a range of ſtrong poſts, or under the pro- 


rallel to each other. 


tection of fortified towns, 
this ſervice. . 

It ſhould be obſerved, as an invariable maxim, in 
winter-quarters, that your regiments be diſpoſed in 
brigades, to be always under the eye of a general offi- 
cer; and, if poſſible, let the regiments be ſo diſtri- 
buted, as to be each under the command of its own 
chief. | 

QUARTERING, in heraldry, is dividing a coat 
into four or more quarters, or quarterings, by part- 
ing, couping, &c. that is, by perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines, &c. | 

QUATUORVIR, in antiquity, formerly written 
TILL. Vis, a Roman magiſtrate, who had three col- 


uſſars are very ufeful on 


leagues joined with him in the ſame adminiſtration, and, 


had the care of conducting and ſettling the colonies 
ſent into the provinces. There were alſo quatuorviri 
appointed to inſpect and take care of repairs, &c. 
UAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time equal to 
half a crotchet, or an eighth part of a ſemibreve. 
QUAY, Sec Kev. | | i 
QUEBEC, a handſome and large town of Ame- 
rica, and capital of Canada. The firſt place taken no- 
tice.of upon landing here, is a ſquare of an irregular 
figure, with well-built houſes on each fide; on the back 
of which is a rock; on the left it is bounded by a ſmall 
church; and*on the right are two rows of houſes, pa- 
There is another between the 
church and the harbour; as alſo another long row on 
the ſide of the bay. This may be looked upon as a 
kind of ſuburb; and between this and the great ftreet 
38 a very ſteep aſcent, in which they have made fteps 
for the foot-paſſengers to go up. This may be called 


the Upper Town, wherein is the biſhop's palace; and 


between two large ſquares is a fort where the gover- 
nor lodges. The Recolets have handſome houſes over- 
againſt it, and on the right is the cathedral church: 
over-apainlt this is the Jeſuits college, and between 
them are well-built houſes; from the fort runs two 
ftreets, which are croſſed by a third, and between theſe 
is a Church and a convent. In the ſecond ſquare are 
two deſcents to the river of St Charles. The Hotel 
Dieu is in the midway; and from thence are fmall 
houſes, which reach to the houſe of the intendant. On 
the other ſide of the Jeſuits college, where the church 
ſtands, is a pretty long ſtreet in which is a nunnery. 
Almoſt all the houſes are built of ſtone, and there are 
about 7000 inhabitants; the fort is a handſome build- 


ing, but not quite finiſhed, Quebec is not regularly 
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fortified: but it cannot be eafily taken; for th 
is flanked with two baſtions, which at a = Ti 
almoſt level with the water. A little above one of the 1 
baſtions is a demi-baſtion, partly taken out of the nk; Wee 
and above it, on the ſide of the gallery of the fort.: 
a battery of 25 pieces of cannon: ſtill above this 15 
ſquare fort, called the citadel, and the ways from one 
fortification to another are difficult to paſs. To the 
left of the harbour, on the ſide of the road, there are 
large batteries of cannon and ſome mortars; beſide; 
theſe, there are ſeveral other fortifications not very ea 
to be deſcribed. In 1711, the Britiſh fitted out a fect 
with a defign to conquer Canada, which failed on ac. 
count of the raſhneſs of the admiral, who, contrary to 
the advice of his pilot, went too near the Seven iſles 
and fo loſt his largeſt ſhips and 3000 of his beſt {1 
diers. It is about 300 miles north-weſt of Boſton in 
New- England. On October 18, 1759, it was taken 
by the Britiſh, under the command of general Wolfe, 
who loſt his life in the battle, after he had the ſatis. 
faction to know that our troops were victorious. Ad. 
miral Saunders commanded a ſquadron of men of war, 
and did immenſe ſervice in reducing this place; there 
being not a man in the navy but what was active on 
this occaſion, not excepting the ſailors belonging to 
the tranſport veſſels. After this valuable acquiſition, 
all Canada came under the juriſdiction of the crown of 
Great Britain. W. Long. 69. 48. N. Lat. 46. 55. 
QUEDLINGBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and on the confines of the 
duchy of Brunſwick. Here is a famous abbey, whoſe 
abbeſs is a princeſs of the empire, and who ſends de. 
puties to the diets. Her contingent is one horſeman 
and ten footmen. E. Long. 11. 31. N. Lat. 51.58. 
QUEEN, a woman who holds a crown ſingly. 
The title of queen is alſo given by way of courteſy 
to her that is married to a king, who is called by way 
of diſt inction queen- conſort; the former being termed 
gueen-regent. The widow of a king is alſo called queen, 
but with the addition of dowager. See Rorar Fa- 
my. 5 | 
Qurex- Gold, is a royal duty or revenue belong 
ing to every queen of England during her marriage to 
the king, payable by perſons in this kingdom and Ire- 
land, on divers grants of the king by way of fine or 
oblation, &c. being one full tenth part above the entire 
fines, on pardons, contracts or agreements, which be- 
comes a real debt to the queen, by the name of aurun 
reginæ, upon the party's bare agreement with the king 
for his fine and recording the ſame. 
vEEN's- County, a diviſion of the province of Lein. 
ſter in Ireland; ſo called from the Popiſh queen Mary, 
in whoſe reign it was firſt made a county by the earl 
of Suſſex then lord-deputy. It is bounded on the 
ſouth by Kilkenny and Catherlogh; by King's cov” 
ty on the north and weſt; part of Kildare and 3 
logh on the eaſt; and part of Tipperary on the ir 
Its greateſt length from north to ſouth 18 35 miles, al 
its breadth near as much; but it is unequal both mw 
This county was anciently full of bogs and woot h 
though now pretty well incloſed, cultivated, and 10 
habited. The baronies contained in it are ſeven; i 
it ſends eight members to parhament. _ has 
QUEENBOROUGH, a town of the iſle 2 


pey in Kent, which ſends two members to * 


bog 


U 
or 8 


ercds⸗ 
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onſiſting only of about 100 low brick houſes, 
_— 250 Ae The chief employment of 
the people here is oyſter drudging; oyſters being very 
ientiful and of a fine flavour. Long. o. 50. N. 
Lat. 51. 25. | ; ? 
JUEENS-rzrsy, a town of Scotland, in the ſhire 
of Lothian, ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river Forth, 
9 miles weſt of Edinburgh. ; | | Ns 
QUINTIN (St), an ancient, famous, and ſtrong 
towa of France, in Picardy, and capital of Verman- 
gois. The church is thought to be one of the fineſt 


in France. A famous battle was fought here in 1557, 


between the French and Spaniards. It is ſeated on an 
eminence by the river Somme. E. Long. 3. 22. N. 


| Lat. 49. 50. 


unue its growth many centuries. 


UERCI, a province of Guienne in France; boun- 
ed on the north by Limoſin, on the eaſt by Rouergue 
and Auvergne, on the ſouth by Upper Languedoc, 
and on the weft by Agenois and Perigord, It is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower; and is fertile in corn, 
wine, and fruits. Cahors is the capital town. 

QUERCUS, the oaR- TREE; a genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the monoecia claſs of plants. 

Specier. 1. The robur, or common Engliſh oak, 
grows from about 60 or 70 to 100 feet high, with a 
prodigious large trunk, and monſtrous ſpreading head; 
oblong leaves, broadeſt towards the top, the edges 
acutely ſinuated, having the angles obtuſe. There is 


a variety, having the leayes finely ſtriped with white. 


This ſpecies grows in great abundance all over Eng- 


land in woods, foreſts, and hedge- rows; is naturally 


of an amazing large growth; there being accounts of 
ſome above 100 feet ſtature, with wonderful large 
trunks and ſpreading heads; and is ſuppoſed to con- 
2. The prinus, or cheſnut-leaved American oak 
grows 50 or 60 feet high; having large oblong-oval 
ſmooth leaves pointed both ways, the edges ſinuated- 
ſerrated, with the finuſes uniformly round. 4 
3. The phellos, or willow-leaved American oak, 
grows 40 or 50 high, having long narrow ſmooth 
entire leaves like thoſe of the willow. There is a va- 
rity called the dwarf willow-leaved ak. 
4. The alba, or white Virginian oak, grows 30 or 
40 feet high, having a whitiſh barks, with long ob- 


_ liquely-pinnatifd light-green leaves, the ſinuſes and 


angles obtuſe. | 

5. The nigra, or black Virginian oak, grows 30 
or 40 feet high, having a dark-coloured bark, large 
vedge-ſhaped ſlightly- trilobated leaves. 

6. The rubra, or red Virginian oak, grows about 
bo (cet high, having a dark-greyiſh bark, long obtuſe- 
' linuated leaves, with the ſinuſes terminated by briſtly 
points, and have ſometimes red ſpotted veins, but ge- 


nerally dying in autumn to a reddiſh colour, remain- 


ng on the trees late in the ſeaſon. 

7. The eſeulus of Pliny, or cut-leaved Italian oak, 
Ate about zo feet high, having a purpliſh bark, ob- 
"ng deeply-finvated ſmooth leaves, and long flender 
Gole-fitting acorns in very large cups. 

: 8. EKgilops, or large prickly-cupped Spaniſh oak, 
3 70 or 8o feet high or more, with a very large 
50 and widely-ſpeading head, having a whitiſh 

1arge oblong-oval deeply-ferrated ſmooth leaves, 
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the ſerratures bowed backward, and large acorns pla. Quercus, 
ced in fingularly large prickly cups. This is a noble 


5 
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8 almoſt equal in growth to our common Engliſh 
oak. 

9. Cerris, or ſmaller prickly-cupped Spaniſh oak, 
grows 30 or 40 feet high, and has oblong lyre-ſhaped 
pinnatifid tranſverſely- jagged leaves, downy underneath, 
and ſmall acorns placed in prickly cups. 

10. The ilex, or common evergreen oak, grows 40 
or 50 feet high, having a ſmooth bark, oval and ob- 
long undivided ſerrated petiolated leaves, downy and 
whitiſh underneath. The varieties are, broad-leaved, 
narrow-leaved, and ſometimes both ſorts and other dif- 
ferent ſhaped leaves on the ſame tree, alſo ſometimes 
with ſawed and prickly leaves. | 

11. Tbe gramuntia, or Montpelier holly-leaved 

evergreen oak, grows 40 or 50 feet high; and has ob- 
long- oval, cloſe-fitting finuated ſpinous leaves, downy 
underneath, bearing a reſemblance to the leaves of 
holly. - po | | | 
7; . The ſuber, or cork-tree, grows 30 or 40 feet 
high, havipg a thick rough fungous cleft bark, and 
oblong- oval undivided ſerrated leaves, downy under- 
neath. This ſpecies furniſhes that uſeful material cork; 
it being the bark of the tree, which becoming of a 
think fungous nature, under which, at the ſame time, 
is formed a new bark, and the old being detached for 
uſe, the tree ſtill lives, and the ſucceeding young bark 
becomes alſo of the ſame thick ſpongy nature in fix or 
ſeven years, fit for barking, having likewiſe another 
freſu bark forming under it, becoming cork like the 
others in the like period of time; and in this manner 
theſe trees wonderfully furniſh the cork for our uſe, 
and of which is made the corks for bottles, bungs for 
barrels, and numerous other uſeful articles. The tree 
grows in great plenty in Spain and Portugal, and from 
which countries we receive the cork, | 

13. The coccifera, ſcarlet or kermes oak, grows 
but 14 or 15 feet high, branching all the way, and of 
buſhy growth ; with large oval undivided indented ſpi- 
nous leaves; and producing ſmall glandular excreſcen- 
cies, called kermes or ſcarlet grain, uſed by the dyers. 
The ſmall ſcarlet glands found on this tree, is the ef- 
fect of certain inſets depoſiting their eggs betwixt the 
bark of the branches and leaves, cauſes an extravaſa- 
tion of the ſap, and forms the excreſcence or ſubſtance 
in queſtion, which being dried is the kermes or ſcarlet 

aſtel. | | | 
4 14. The Molucca, Moluccan oak, commonly called 
American live oak, grows about 40 feet high, havin 
oval fpear-ſhaped ſmooth entire leaves, and ſmall ob- 
long eatable acorns. | 

All the above 14 ſpecies of quercus produce flowers 
annually in the ſpring, about April or May, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, but make no ornamental appearance, 
and are males and femalcs ſeparated in the tame tree; 
the males being in looſe amentums, and the females 
ſitting cloſe to the buds in thick leathery hemiſpheri- 
cal calixes, ſucceeded by the fruit or acorns, which are 
oval nuts fixed by their baſe into rough permanent 
cups, and moſtly fit quite cloſe, and ſome on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, ripening in autumn, which in the common Eng- 
liſh oak is in great abundance, and often in tolerable 


plenty on {ome of the other ſorts; thoſe of all the kinds 


ſerve 
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Quercus, ſerve for propagating their reſpective ſpecies; they are of the bark, that in a larger dofs, like the Peru 
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| alſo excellent food for ſwine and deer, the common oak it has been known to cure the ague. The expreſled j Url 


in particular. of the galls or oak- apples (excreſcences occaſioned by Ay | 


Uſzs, &c, Oak-trees, of all the above ſorts, may 
be employed in gardening to diverſify large ornamen- 
tal plantations in out grounds, and in forming clumps 
in ſpacious Jawns, parks, and other extenſive opens; 
the evergreen kinds in particular have great merit for 


all ornamental purpoſes in gardens. But all the larger 


growing kinds, both deciduous and evergreens, demand 
eſteem principally as firſt-rate foreſt- trees for their 
timber. The Engliſh oak, however, claims precedence 
as a timber-tree, for its prodigious height and bulk, 
and ſuperior worth of its wood. Every poſſeſſor 


of conſiderable eſtates ought therefore to be parti- 
cularly aſſiduous in raiſing woods of them, which 


is effected by ſowing the acorns either in a nur- 


ſery and the plants tranſplanted where they are to 


remain, or ſowed at once in the places where they 
are always to ſtand. All the forts will proſper in any 
middling foil and open ſituation, though in a loamy 
ſoil they are generally more proſperous: however, 
there are but few ſoils in which oaks will not grow; 
they will even thrive tolerably in gravelly, ſandy, and 
clayey land, as may be obſerved in many parts of this 
country of the common oak. 

The propagation of the ftriped-leaved varieties of 
the common oak, and any particular variety of the 


other ſpecies, muſt be effected by grafting, as they 


vill not continue the ſame from ſeed: the grafting may 


be performed upon any kind of oakling-itocks raiſed 
from the acorns, and train them for ſtandards like the 
others, | | 

The oak is remarkable for its ſlowneſs of growth, 
bulk, and longevity. It has been remarked that the 
trunk has attained to the fize only of 14 inches in dia- 
meter, and of ſome to 20, in the ſpace of fourſcore years, 
As to hulk, we have an account of an oak belongin 
to Lord Powis, growing in Broomfield wood, near 
Ludlow in Shropſhire, in the year 1764, the trunk of 
which meaſured 68 feet in girth, 23 in length, and 
which, reckoning 9go feet for the larger branches, con- 
tained in the whole 145y feet of timber round mea- 
fure, or 29 loads and five feet, at 50 feet to a load. 
And, with reſpect to longevity, Linnæus gives account 
of an oak 260 years old; but we have had ſome tradi- 
tions of ſome in England (how far to be depended up- 
on we know net) that have attained to more than 
double that age. Befides the grand purpoſes to which 
the timber is applied in navigation and architecture, 
and the bark in tanning of leather, there are other uſes 
of leſs conſequence, to which the different parts of this 


tree have len referred. The Highlanders uſe the 
bark to dye their yara of a brown colour, or, mixed 


with conperes, of a black colour. They call the oak 
the Ling of all the trees in the foreſt ; and the herdſ- 
man would think himfcif and his flock unfortunate 
if he had not a flaff of it. The ſaw-duſt from the tim- 
Der, and even the leaves of the tree, have been found 
capable of tanning, though much inferjor to the bark 
for that purpoſe. The bark, alſo, after being uſed for 
tanning, are employed in gardening for making bark+ 
beds, forming the mol! eligible kind of hot-beds for the 
caltureof the pine-apple and all other tender exotics of 
the hut-houſe temperature. So great is the allringency 


gum-arabic, will make ink. The leaves 


a ſmall infe& called cynips) mixed with vitriol ang 


of th 
are very ſubject to be covered with a ſweet 8 


juice called honey-deww, which bees and other inſects2 
very fond of. The acorns are a good food to . 
ten ſwine and turkies; and, after the ſevere winter of 
the year 1709, the poor people in France were miſe. 
rably conſtrained to eat them themſelves, There are 
however, acorns produced from another ſpecies of on. | 
which are eaten to this day in Spain and Greece, will 
as much pleaſure as cheſnuts, without the dreadful com- 
pulſion of hunger. | 

QUESNE (Abraham du), marquis of Queſne, ad. 
miral of the naval forces of France, and one of the 
greateſt men of the Jaſt age, was born in Normandy in 
1610, He contributed to the defeating of the nayal 
power of Spain before Gattari; was dangerouſly 
wounded before Barcelona in 1642, and on other oc- 
caſions: he went into the ſervice of the Swedes, and 
became vice-admiral; gave the Danes an entire defeat, 
killed their admiral, and took his ſhip. He was re. 
called into France in 1647, and commanded the ſqua- 
dron ſent to Naples. The ſea-affairs of France being 
much fallen, he fitted out divers ſhips for the relief of 
the royal army that blocked up Bourdeaux; which was 
the principal cauſe of the ſurrender of the town. He 
was very fortunate in the laſt wars of Sicily, where he 


beat the Dutch thrice, and De Ruyter was killed, He 


alſo obliged the Algerines to ſue for peace from France 
in a very humble manner. In ſhort, Aſia, Africa, aud 
Europe, felt the effects of his valour. He was a Pro- 
teſtant; yet the king beſtowed on him the land of Bou- 
chet, and to immortalize his memory gave it the name 
of that great man. He died in 1688, 
QUESTION, in logic, a propoſition ſtated by Way 
of interrogation. . 
QuesT10N, or Torture. See Rack, 
QUESTOR, or QuazsTos, in Roman antiquity, 
_ officer who had the management of the public trea- 
ure, | 
The queſtorſhip was the firſt office any perſon coull - 
bear in the commonwealth, and gave a right to bt in 
the ſenate. | 
Ar firſt there were only two; but afterwards two 
others were created, to take care of the payment of 
the armics abroad, of ſelling the plunder, boot), &c. 
for which purpoſe they generally accompanied tt 
conſuls in their expeditions; on which account tbe} 
were called peregrini, as the firſt and principal two were 
called urban. f 
The number of queſtors was afterwards greatly in. 
creaſed, They had the keeping of the decrees of the 
ſenate: and hence came the two offices of queſtor pri 
cipis, or augu/ti, ſometimes called caraigarus principin 
whoſe office reſembled in moſt reſpects that of our le. 
cretaries of ſtate; and the gue/tor palalii, auſwering in 
a great meaſure to our lord chancellor. . 
QUEUE, in heraldry, fignifics the tall of a beats 
thus tt a lion be borne with a forked tail, he is plagt. 
ed double-queued, Lis 
QUEVEDO de Virttcas (Franeisco), à cl. 


E 
Span aq mn 1570. He ** 
ted Spaniſh poet, born at Madrid in 157 efcendel 
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\. deſcended from a noble family, and was made a knight earth became mild, and weighed one dram and 58 Quicklime. 
Une of St James; but was thrown into priſon by order of grains. By means of magnetia, the calcareous earth — 7 if 
count Olivarez, whoſe adminiſtration he ſatirized in may be precipitated from lime- water; and this earth is 4 
his verſes, and was not ſet at liberty till after that mi- found to be mild, and to have deprived the magneſia 
niſter's diſgnace. Quevedo wrote ſome heroie, lyric, of its fixable air, By depriving alkalies of their fix- 
and facetious poems. He alſo compoſed ſeveral trea- able air, quicklime renders them more cauſtic and fol- 
les on religious ſubjects, and has tranſlated ſome au— vent, for the ſame. reaſon that itſelf is by this priva- 
thors into Spaniſh, He died in 1645. The moſt known tion ot air rendered more cauſtic and powerfully ſol- 4 
of his works are, 1. The Spaniſh Parnaſſus. 2, The vent. This increafe of cautticity and diſſolving power | Ft 
Adventurer Buſcon. 3. Viſions of Hell Reformed, is confiſtent with a general rule, namely, that the | 
6 more ſimple or Jeſs compounded any body is, that is, 
QUICK, or QuicxsET Hedge, among gardeners, the Jeſs its general tendency to union is ſatisfied, 1 
4-notes all live hedges, of whatever ſort of plants they the more diſpoſed it is to unite with or diſſolve other | | 
are compoſed, to diſtinguiſh them from dead hedges; ſubſtances. 
but in a more ſtrict ſenſe of the word, it is reſtrained 4. Quicklime has a diſpoſition to unite with ſul- 
to thoſe planted. with the hawthorn, under which name phur, with which it forms a hepar of ſulphur, ſimilar 
thoſe young plants or ſets are ſold by the nurſery gar- to that made by ſulphur united with an alkali, and, 
geners who raiſe them for ſale. See the article like this, ſoluble in water. It is alſo diſpoſed to unite 
MenGE. with oils and with animal and vegetable matters, with 
UICKLIME, a general name for all calcareous reſpect to which it diſcovers a cauſtic and corrofive 
ſobſſances when deprived of their fixed air; ſuch as property. 
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chalk, limeſtone, oyſter-ſnells, &c. calcined. | 4. Quicklime mixed with ſand forms a maſs whici 
Quicklime has the following properties. 1. It is hardens, and is uſed as a cement or mortar. 
entirely ſoluble in water, with which it unites ſo ra- All theſe properties of quicklime have been the ob- 


pidly as to occaſion conſiderable heat. When expo- jeRs of conſideration to the chemills and philoſophers; | 41 
{cd to air, it imbibes moiſture from thence, When who have, as uſual, been divided in their opinions on l 
united with as much water as is ſufficient to make it a the ſubjet. The evident reſemblance of the action | 
{uid paſte, it is called faked lime. Water ſaturated of quicklime to fire, has given occaſion for one party 

with quicklime is called imme water. According to to derive all the active properties of this ſubſtance from 

Brandt, lime-water contains about one part of quick- fire; while, on the other hand, its want of heat, andinca- 

lime to 700 or 800 parts of water. Slaked lime, or pacity of ſetting bodies on fire, unleſs by an acceſſion of 

 lime-water, being expoſed to the atmoſphere, attract water, were objections altogether inſurmountable, On 

from thence particles of fixable air which float in it, the other hand, thoſe who denied the materiality of fire, 

by which means the quicklime is rendered mild, inſo- and affirmed that it eonſiſts only in a motion mechanically g 
üble in water, and therefore appears on the ſurface of produced among the particles of bodies, were altogether | 
the lime-water, or of the ſlaked lime where this com- at a loſs to ſhow a reaſon why this motion, or any thing 
vination happens, in the ftate of mild or combined reſembling it, ſhould continue perhaps for months at- 


calcareous earth, convertible by a ſecond calcination ter the exciting cauſe is taken away. To remove this = 
into quicklime, and is called cream of lime. difficulty, ſome have had recourſe to the action of a la- | fi 
If the earth diſſolved in lime-water be precipitated tent acid communicated to the quicklime by the fire; | 


from thence by any ſubſtance containing fixable air, and which one chemiſt (Mr Meyer) has diſtinguiſhed 
as by mild alkalies or magneſia, it will unite with by the name of acidum pingue *. But on this hypo-“ See Hee, 17 
this air, become mild, and reſume its former weight theſis it may be remarked in the firſt place, that the“ 3% 17. ö 
and properties which it poſſeſſed before calcination. action of acids is as difficult to be explained as that of | ; 
But if it be precipitated from the water by means of fire; and, in the ſecond place, that as all ſubſtances, by 
ſome ſubſtance which does not contain fixable air, but calcination into quicklime, loſe conſiderably of thei- 
#lich 1s more ſtrongly diſpoſed than the earth to unite weight, it ſeems very improbable that they ſhovid ac- 
with the water, for inſtance, ſpirit of wine, the earth quire an acid or any other ſubſtance which could in- 
thus precipitated will be in the ſtate of quicklime, that creaſe their weight. Beſides, from the experiments 
18, cauſtic, and ſoluble in water. of Dr Black, it appears, that the diminution of weight 
2. Quicklime unites with acids without efferve- in calcareous ſubſtances, is owing to their parting” 


A Tags is nothing elſe than an extrication of with a quantity of fixed air, the weight of which i 
de Uxable air 
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gs „of which quicklime has been already much more conſiderable than that of any moilture or 
priced. It nevertheleſs ſaturates as much acid as it fatty matter they contain. The loſs of this fixed air is 
ould have done if it had not been calcined. nov alſo univerſally allowed to be the reaſon of the 


* Quicklime is more powerfully diſpoſed to unite cauſtieity of the quicklime, as its ſuperior attraction fot 

1 OY air than fixed or volatile alkalis, or mag- fixed air is looked upon to be the reaſon why it ren- 

6 c lence, when treated with theſe ſubſtances, it ders fixel and volatile alkalies cauſtic like itſelf. The [i 

* Ka. them their fixable air, and is itſelf render- only queſtion therefore can be, By what means are | 

Roa p * reſtored to its original weight and pro- the calcareous earths deprive of their fixed air? To | 

cileinat: hus two drams of chalk, having been by this queſtion the anſwer is evident, namely, that the: 

r ion reduced to one dram and eight grains of action of the fire expels the fixed air; and if this 

5 2 IS thrown into a filtrated folution of an is the caſe, it is evident, that to this action of fire, 

Veelled mild fixed alkali in two ounces of water, and continued, the cauſtic properties of the lime are ow- 
during lome time 3 by which the calcareous ing. 


We 


1 
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Quicklime. 


l 

We come now to the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, 
Whether quicklime is to be conſidered as a pure earth, 
or a combination of it with ſomething elſe? - Moſt of 
the chemiſts, ſince the diſcovery of fixed air, have been 
inclined to think, that quicklime is a pure earth un- 
combined with any thing elſe, and that it approaches 
more nearly to the ſtate of elementary earth than any 
other. But this opinion ſeems not to have a ſolid 


foundation; for there are other earths, ſuch as the 


baſis of alum, which, as far as they can be examined 
by us, are equally pure with quicklime, and yet diſ- 
cover not the ſmalleſt cauſticity, even after the moſt 
violent calcination. Belides, from the property which 
quicklime has of depriving alkaline falts of their fixed 
air, we may learn, that there exil}s in it, when kept by 
itſelf, a certain principle which prevents it from ab- 
ſorbing again the fixed air, with which it was once fo 
cloſely united, except in certain circumſtances, It 1s 
well known, that fixed alkalies, as well as thoſe which 
are volatile, will abſorb fixed air from the common at- 
moſphere : and hence, tho? they are prepared in the 
molt cauftic ſtate, they will in a very ſhort time become 
mild, by an expoſure to the atmoſphere ; nay, it re- 
quires no ſmall degree of care to prevent the atmo- 
ſphere from having as much acceſs to them as is neceſ- 
ſary to change them from a cauſtic to a mild ſtate. 
Now, as theſe ſubſtances thus attract the fixed air 


from the atmoſphere, it thence appears that the at- 


moſphere parts very readily with the fixed air which 
it contains. The quicklime, however, though it has 


a greater attraction for fixed air than the alkalies, yet 


does not become near ſo ſoon mild from expoſure to 
the air as the alkalies which have leſs attraction than 
itſelf. Hence the neceſſary inference muſt be, that 
quicklime, after being. once calcined, inſtead of at- 
tracting, repels fixed air, unleſs it is placed in certain 
circumſtances, wherein the repelling power is deſtroy- 
ed, and the attractive power again manifeſts itſelf. 
Now it is manifeſt, that the power which originally 
repelled the fixed air was the action of fire; and con- 
ſequently, while the quicklime refuſes to attract fixed 
air, we muſt conclude that it is the ſame action which 
prevents the union. Quicklime, therefore, is not a 
pure earth, but a combination of a pure earth with fire; 


juſt as chalk, or limeſtone uncalcined, is not a pure 


carth, but a combination of a pure earth with fixed 
air, In all chemical trials, then, where quicklime 1s 
uſed, the double elective attraction will manifeſt itſelf 
as much as in a combination of different ſalts, metals, 
and acids. Thus, when water is poured on quick- 
lime, the attraction between that element and earth is 
ſtronger than the attraction between earth and fire. 
'The conſequence is, that the water expels the fire, juſt 
as vitriolic acid poured upon ſea-ſalt expels the ma- 
rine acid. The fire then, having nothing with which 
it can form a chemical combination, becomes ſenfible 
to the touch, firſt making the lime very hot, and then 
gradually diſſipating in the atmoſphere. However, as 
the water combines with the earth but in very ſmall 
quantity, it can only expel the fire from that quantity 
with which it does combine; and conſequently the 
me ſtill retains its cauſtic quality, though in a degree 
ſomewhat milder than what it was originally, We 
mult alſo conſider, that water itſelf has a conſiderable 
altraction for fire as well as for earth; and the conſe- 
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QU 1 
quence of this muſt be, that part of the lime w' 
diſſolved in the water, if 5 of that «ey - 
ded than what the earth can abſorb without lo 
the form of a dry powder. Hence the origin of lm 
water, which is only a ſmall quantity of lime in A 
cauſtic ſtate diſſolved in a large quantity of ag 
This diſſolution is owing to the double attraction pb 
tire to earth and water ; for as long as the water - 
admit the calcined earth to that intimate union with 
itſelf which is called a chemical combination, the earth 
muſt ſtil] retain all the cauſticity which the fire gives 
it, and diſſolve in the water. When the earth is in 
too large quantity to be thus combined with the wz. 
ter, the latter is only abſorbed into the pores. of the 
earth, where by its bulk it ſplits the ſtone or calcined 
matier all to pieces, and reduces it to an impalpable 
pow der, expelling a proportional quantity of fire from 
thoſe pores which it now occupies. The water, how. 
ever, is capable of radically diſſolving but a very ſmal 
portion of calcined earth: and therefore, the fame 
quantity of quicklime will ſerve for preparing lime. 
water a great number of times over; but at laſt a large 
quantity is left, which ſeems to be quite inert, and ha; 
Joit the properties of quicklime. Thoſe who have 
tried the experiment of lixiviating lime with freſh 
quantities of water till it ceaſes to be ſoluble, have 
fixed the proportion of ſoluble matter in the lime at 
about one-third of the whole; but from Dr Black's 
experiments it appears that quicklime may all be diſ. 
ſolved in water at once, provided the water is in ſuff.- 
cient quantity. Its inactivity, therefore, after re- 
peated affuſions of water, muſt be owing to ſome 
change produced by the water; but whether this is 
owing to an abſorption of all the fire it contained by 
the great quantity of water, or to a ſupply of fixed 
air given by the water, has not yet been determined 
by auy experiment. 

If, inftead of pouring cold water upon quick- 
lime, we pour that which is already heated, the ab- 
ſorption is much leſs complete; becaufe the water, 
having already a ſuperfluous quantity of heat, is reſi . 
ed by that which is contained in the quicklime in ala- 
tent ſtate ; and hence it is a general obſervation, that 
hot water is leſs proper for flaking lime than cold. 
But if we pour on any acid upon quicklime which con- 
tains a great quantity of fire in a latent ſtate, and has 
likewiſe a violent attraction for the earth, a much 
greater degree of heat is produced than with fimpl: 
water. With the vitriolic acid, indeed, this is not ſo 
well perceived, if the common calcareous earths are 
made uſe of ; becauſe their inſolubility in this acid di- 
miniſhes its effect: but if, initead of theſe earths, we 
take magneſia newly calcined, the heat is fo gleat, 
that the aqueous vapour, not having time to 31 
ſlowly, is driven off with a conſiderable exploſion. | 
the common calcareous earths, well calcined, are di 
ſolved in the nitrous acid, a moſt violent degree of * 
is produced; more indeed than in any on, 
where a liquid is concerned : for the nitrous wore 
contains a great deal of latent heat; the que — 
does the ſame; and by the intimate union of the 8 
with the acid, all this latent heat, at leaſt a gte k i 
of it, both in the quicklime and ſpirit of nitre, 3 5 
placed, and attacks the aqueous fluid as . 8 
elt to it; from whence it is diſſipated in the? Fa 


Quick; 


| ume, 
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ablorbed by the neighbouring ſubſtanees. The ſame 


malle ching happens, only in a leſs degree, when the mavine 


q is employed. BY ; 
hes oicklime is mixed with a ſolution of mild 
alkali, a double decompoiition, and two new compo- 


lions, take place. The quicklime may be conſidered 


as a combination of earth and fire, while the alkali in 
the prelent caſe acts as a combination of falt and air. 
Theſe two ſubſtances, therefore, are no ſooner put in- 
to ſuch circomſtances as enable them to act on each 
other, than the quicklime attracts the air from the al- 
kali, aud gives its own fire in exchange, which the al- 
kali takes up, and thus is rendered cauſtic, while the 
quicklime becomes mild. Nevertheleſs, though the 
alkali here ſeems to have the greater attraction for fire, 


' 2nd the quicklime for air; yet it appears, that the al- 


kali is by no means capable of keeping the fire which 
it has imbibed for any length of time; for no ſooner 
is it expoſed to the action of the air, than it parts 
with the fire which it had imbibed, regains its air, and 
becomes mild. This, however, in all probability is 
owing to its extreme ſolubility in water while in a 
cauſtic ſtate; for quicklime itſelf when diſſolved in 
water very eaſily regains its fixed air, nay, even more 
than it contains in a natural tate, See the article 
SALT. 

On the whole, 'then, the properties of quicklime 
may be explained in a very eaſy manner on Dr Black's 
principle of latent heat. That heat conſiſts in a latent 
late in quicklime, as well as in vapour, we have in— 
conteſtible proofs; becauſe, in all cafes where quick- 
lime changes its nature and becomes more mild, a de- 
gree of heat is produced, and which is always propor- 
tionable to the change made on the quicklime. In the 
making of quicklime, therefore, the air is expelled, 
and a proportional quantity of fire enters; in diſſol- 
ving it in an acid, flaking, &c. an acid, air, or wa- 
ter, expels part of the heat, which then becomes ſen- 
ſible. By long expoſure to the air, the heat gradual- 
hy evaporates; the fixed air reſumes its place; and the 


quicklime, being thus increaſed in bulk, embraces thoſe 
bodies very cloſely which lie neareſt to it, inſomuch, 


that, when mixed with ſand and ſtones, it will harden 
with them almoſt into the ſolidity of a rock, Sce Cx-̃ 


MENT and MorRTaArR. When mixed with animal or ve- 


getable ſubſtances, it deſtroys or decompounds them 
both by the action of its internal heat, and by its at- 
traction for a certain acid contained in the animal ſub- 
ſtances, and an oily matter in the vegetables; and 
itnce its property of burning cloth, though its attrac- 
tion for the oily matter juſt mentioned makes it an 


Excellent whitener when properly applied. See BLEACH- 
ING, | 


QUICKSILVER, or Mexcury, a metallic ſub- 
ance, fluid, except in extreme degrees of cold, of a 
ning white appearance, very much reſembling fil- 
zer; its ſpecific gravity the greateſt of all metals 
"xt to gold and>platina, For the method of ex- 
Wing this metal from its ore, ſee METALLUR- 


i p. 4957, For the various preparations from 
OR A no 153, 205, 250, 414. and 
ol. IX. 
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. Pure mercury may alſo be diſtinguiſned from that which is very impure, by this circumſtance, viz. that a 
g | r g 
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PHARMACY, no 479, 751, 754, 755) 756, 757. 758, Quickſilver 


759, 760, 761, 762, 763. 
Mercury may eaſily be cleanſed from thoſe extra- 


Prieſt! 
neous matters which adhere only ſlightly to it, by ma- 4 Ha 
king it paſs through a new, clear, and cloſe cloth, vol. iv. 


and afterwards by heating it. When mercury has P. 152, &c. 


been thus purified, and is free from all metallic allay, 


it is confiderably fluid. A phoſphoric light is produ- 


ced by ſhaking in the dark ſuch mercury contained in 
a barometer. Its integrant parts, like thoſe of melt- 
ed metals, ſeem mutually to attract each other, and 
always acquire a convex or ſpherical form when they 
touch bodies with which they have no tendency te 
unite. 

A new method of purifying quickſilver from lead has 
been diſcovered by Dr Prieftley ; of which he gives 
the following account. | Mt 

I take a plaſs phial with a ground ſtopper (ſuch 
being generally pretty ſtrong) containing 10 or 12 
ounces of water, and fill about one-fourth of it with 
the foul quickſilver; then, putting in the ſtopper, I 
hold it inverted with both my hands, and ſhake it 
violently, generally ſtriking the hand that ſupports it 
againſt my thigh. When I have given it 20 or 30 
ſtrokes in this manner, I take out the ſtopper, and 
blow into the phial with a pair of bellows; which I do 
in order to change the air that has become in part 
phlogiſticated, and knowing that the purer the air is 
the faſter the proceſs advances. 

After a ſhort time, if the mercury be very foul, 
the ſurface will not only become black, but a great 
quantity of the upper part of it will be, as it were, 
coagulated, ſo as to be eafily ſeparated from the reſt. 
I therefore invert the phial; and covering the mouth 
of it with my finger, let out all the mercury that will 
flow eaſily, and put the black coapulated part into a 
cup by itſelf, This I preſs repeatedly with the end 
of my finger, till I make a complete ſeparation of the 
running mercury from the black powder; and putting 
the powder by itſelf, I pour back the mercury to the 


reſt of the maſs out of which it was taken, in order to 


be agitated with it again. 

« This proceſs I repeat till I find that no more 
black matter can be ſeparated ; and it is not a little 
remarkable, that the operator will be at no loſs to 
know wheu the proceſs is completed. For the ſame 
quantity of lead feems to come out of 1t in equal] times 
of agitation, and conſequently the whole becomes pure 
at once, Alſo, whereas, while the lead was in the 
mercury, it felt, as I may ſay, like ſoft clay, the mo- 
ment the lead is ſeparated from it, it begins to rattle 
as it is ſhaken, ſo that any perſon in the room may 
perceive when it has been agitated enough (a). 

“That the mercury is made quite pure by this pro- 
ceſs I aſcertained by diſtillation. For having diſtilled 
in a plaſs veſſc] a large quantity of quickſilver, in 
which both lead and tin had been purpolely diſſolved, 
and which had only been agitated in this manner af- 
terwards, I found nothing more than a light whitiſh 
tain on the bottom of the retort. | 

„When a quantity of the black powder is procured, 
37 C | | it 


is e. of lead or tin, at leaſt, very much diminiſhes its attraction of coheſion. For, when pure mercury 
er any in a glaſs or earthen veſſel, there will be a hollow ſpace between the metal and the veſlc]; where- 
cl chere be lead or tin it, the whole ſurface, even to the place of contact with the veſſe}, will be perfectly 
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Quiekſilver. jt is very eaſy, by diſtillation, to ſeparate the mercury 
from the calx; and I do not know a readier method of 


procuring the calx of lead, or tin, and perhaps the 
calx of other metals alſo. 'The quantity of black 
mercurial powder is very conſiderable in proportion ta 
the lead or tin mixed with it; though it is not eaſy to 
aſcertain this with exaQtneſs, becauſe, in endeavouring 


to ſeparate the powder from the running mercury, a 


good deal of it ie, by mere trituration, converted in- 
to running mercury ; and I do not know but that, in 


time, the whole might be reſtored by this means, and 


the calx of lead, &c. be got quite pure. However, 
from the following experiments it will be feen what 
proportion they generally bear to each other, after a 
tolerably careful ſeparation. It will be ſeen alſo, that 
when all the quickſilver that was converted into black 
powder 18 expelled from lead or tin by heat, there will 
remain more weight of the calx than there was of the 
metal; as might be expected. But as I applied more 


heat than was neceſſary to ſeparate the quickſilver, a 


good deal of the air, and whatever elſe contributes to 


the additional weight of the calx, is, no doubt, expel- 


led with it. 
% Having mixed 1 dwt, of lead with about five 
ounds of quickfilver, I expelled it all by agitation, 
in the method defcribed above; when, weighing the 
black powder, it was found to be 1 0z. 10 dwt. 5 gr. 


fome particles of the running mercury being, how- 


ever, ſtill viſible in it. When the quickſilver was 
expelled by heat, the calx of the lead appeared in 
the form of a browniſh powder, and weighed 1 dwt. 
"7 Having mixed 1 dwt. of tin with the abovemen- 
tioned quantity of quickſilver, and having expelled it 
again by agitation, the black powder, with ſome 


| mall globules of quickfilver mixed with it, weighed 
202. 1 dwt. 5 gr. and the calx, which was a tolerably 


white powder, weighed 1 dwt. 7 gr. | 
The ſeparation of tin from quickſilver by agita- 
tation is not effected near fo ſoon as lead. It re- 


quires at leaſt four times the labour. It alſo re- 


quires proportionably more time to ſeparate the black 


powder from the thick amalgam, in the manner de- 


{cribed above. 
« Quickfilver is ſeparated from lead or tin when the 
maſs is agitated in water, as well as in air; but it ſeems 


to require more time. In this procels it is alfo eafily 


perceived when all the baſe metal is expelled; the phe- 
nomena of the agitation of this amalgam and of pure 


mercury in water being very remarkably different. It 


is even eaſy to perceive, by this means, in a moment, 
whether the quickſilver be pure or not. For if it be 
impure, the water becomes opake the moment the 
agitation commences z which is by no means the caſe 
with pure quickfilver, eſpecially if the water in 
which 1t is agitated has not been uſed for this pur- 
pole before. Alfo, the black matter ſuſpended in 
the water in which pure quickſilver has been agitated 
is (except in a caſe that will be deſcribed hereafter) 
preſently depoſited; whereas the water in which the 
amalgam has been agitated does not become clear in 
teveral days. It may alſo be perceived how the quick- 
blver approaches towards purity, by this depoſit being 
made more or leſs readily, | 


than a few grains.” 


mercury by being merely expoſcd to the air, without 


to the twiſts of the cotton, by rolling it about there- 


QU I 


« Alſo, the phenomena during the agitation in Qua; 


theſe two caſes are ſtrikingly different, tho? not eafi 
deſcribed in words. More eſpecially, the mixture 1 Qu 
quickſilver with lead or tin does not ſeem to ad. 
mit the water te mix with it ; whereas pure quick. 
filver, by violent agitation, may be ſo thoroughly 
mixed with the water, that it will ſometimes be ſeveral 
ſeconds after the agitation is diſcontinued, before it 
have entirely diſengaged itſelf from the water; ang 
in doing this it exhibits a very pleaſing ſpeQacle, By 
this means, as in the proceſs without water, it may be 
perceived at once when the ſeparation of the baſe me. 
tal and the mercury is completely effected. 

« Having a large quantity of water made very 
black with the agitation of a mixture of quickſilyer 
and lead, I agitated a quantity of common air in it a 
long time, and let it ſtand ſeveral days; but the air 
was not ſenſibly injured by this means; fo that though 
this water and the calcined amalgam ſuſpended in it 
do contain phlogiſton, it is not by this means impart. 
ed to the air. 3: | 

« I evaporated a pint of the diſtilled water in 
which quickſilver and tin had been agitated, and 
which had Rood till it was quite tranſparent, when 2 
white ſediment remained, but it did not weigh more 


By long agitation in water, the pureſt quickſilyer 
will be converted into a black powder. The procels 
ſucceeds beſt when as much water is uſed as is three 
or four times the bulk of quiekſilver. This black mat- 
ter, however, is not permanent, but becomes running 


trituration, or any other kind of operation. Spi- 
rit of wine anſwers the purpoſe as well as water; 
and the appearance ſeems to be accaſioned by a ſmall 
quantity of ſuperfluous phlogiſton adhering to the 
metal. | 
UICK-mATcCH, among artillery men, a kind of 
combuſtible preparation formed of three cotton ſtrands 
drawn into length, and dipped in a boiling compoli- 
tion of white-wine vinegar, faltpetre, and mealed pow. 
der. After this immerſion it is taken out hot, and 
laid in a trough where ſome mealed powder, moiſten- 
ed with ſpirits of wine, is thoroughly incorporated in · 


in. Thus prepared, they are taken out ſeparately, 
and drawn through mealed powder; then hung upon 
a line till dried, by which they are fit for immediate 
ſervice. fl mo ' « 
 QUID eso avo, in law, g. d. © what for what,” de- 
notes the giving one thing of value for another; or the 
mutual confideration and performance of both parties 
to a contract. | | . | 1 | VE. wy 
UID pro quo, or Qui pro quo, is allo uled | 
to Songs a Ga ek phyſician's bill, where 2 
is wrote for quo, i. e. one thing for another; or of t : 
apothecary in reading g for guo, and giving the ps 
the wrong medicine. Hence the term is in the an 
ral extended to all blunders or miſtakes committed“ 
medicine, either in the preſcription, the preparation, 
or application of remedies. 3 
UIDDITY, qv1ippiTas, a barbarous wy" - 
in the ſchools for efence. The name is * 0 4 
that it is by the eflence of à thing that it 18 7% fb 


„ 
wa”, 


i 
# 


Duin. 


ats ſuch 2 4 


0D 2 


is eſſential to a thing is ſaid to be guiddative. ' 


QUIETISTS, a religious ſeat, famous towards 


e of the laſt century. 
_ were ſo called bow a kind abſolute reſt and in- 
action, which they ſuppoſed the ſoul to be in when 
arrived at that tate of perfection which they called the 
ative lifes in which ſtate, they imagined the ſoul 
wholly employed in contemplating its God, to whole 
jalluence it was entirely ſubmiſſive, ſa that he could 
turn and drive it where and how he would. In this 
tate, the ſoul no longer needs prayers, hymns, &c. 
being laid, as it were, in the boſom and between the 
arms of its God, in whom it is in a manner {wallow- 

up. | 
. Mahometans ſeem to be no ſtrangers to quie- 
tim. They expound a paſſage in the ſeventieth 
chapter of the Koran, viz. „ O thou ſoul, which 
art at reſt, return unto thy Lord, &c.“ of a ſoul, 
which, having, by purſuing the concatenation of na- 


tural cauſes, raiſed itſelf to the knowledge of that be- 
ing which produced them and exiſts of neceſſity, reſts 


fully contented, and acquieſces in the knowledge, &c. 
of him, and in the contemplation of his perfection. 
QUILLET (Claude), an eminent Latin poet of 


the 17th century, was born at Chinon, in Touraine, 


and practiſed phyſie there with reputation: but ha- 
ving declared againſt the pretended poſſeſſion of the 
nuns of Loudun, in a manuſcript treatiſe, the original 


of which is now in the library of the Sorbonne, he 


was obliged to retire into Italy, where he became ſe- 
cretary to the marſhal d'Eftrees, the French ambaſſador 
at Rome, In 1655 Quillet having publiſhed in Holland 


2 Latin poem, entitled Callipædia, under the name of 


Calvidius Lætus, he there inſerted ſome verſes againſt 
the cardinal Mazarine and his family; but that cardi- 
nal making him ſome gentle reproaches, he retrenched 
what related to the cardinal, in another edition, and 
dedicated it to him, Mazarine having, before it 
was printed, gave him an abbey. He died in 1661, 
aged 59, after having given Menage all his writings, 
and 500 crowns to pay the expence of printing 
them but the abbe took the money and papers, and 
publiſhed none of them. His Callipædia, or the Art 
of petting beautiful Children, has been tranſlated into 


Engliſh verſe. 


QUILLS, the large feathers taken out of the end 
of the wing of a gooſe, crow, &c. | 
Quills are denominated from the order in which 
they are fixed in the wing, the ſecond and third quills 
being the beſt for writing, as they have the largeſt 
and roundeſt barrels. N 
Crow-quill are chiefly uſed for drawing. In order 
b arden a quill that is ſoft, thruſt the barrel into 
ot alhes, ſtirring it till it is ſoft, and then taking it 
pu, preſs it almoſt flat upon your knee with the 
= Rag a penknife, and afterwards reduce it to a 
i oh with your fingers, . If you have a number 
K — ſet water and alum over the fire, and while 
3 we put 1n a handful of quills, the barrels 
; 4 oa minute, and then lay them by. 
iN (James), a celebrated performer on the Eng- 
W was born at London in 1693. He was in- 
— or the bar; but preferring Shakeſpear to the 
dat large, he on the death of his father, when 
2 
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jd, or thing, and not another. Hence what 


Q U I 

it was neceſſary for him to do ſomething with himſelf, 
appeared on the ſtage at Drury-lane. la 1720, he 
firit diſplayed his comic powers in the character of 
Falſtaff, and ſoon after appeared to as great advantage 
in Sir John Brute; but it was upon Booth's quitting. 
the ſtage, that Quin appeared to full advantage, in 
the part of Cato. He continued a favourite perfor- 
mer until the year 1748, when on ſome diſguft be- 
tween him and Mr Rich the manager, he retired to 
Bath, and only came up annually to a& for the be- 
nefit of his friend Ryan; until the loſs of two front 
teeth ſpoilt. his utterance for the tage. While Me 
Quin continued vpon the ſtage, he conſtantly kept 
company with the greatelt geniuſes of the age. He 
was well known to Pope and Swift ; and the earl of 
Cheſterfield frequently invited him to his table: but 
there was none for whom heentertained a higher eſteem, 
than for the ingenious Mr Thomſon, to whom he 
made himſelf known by an act of generofity, that 


Quia 


Quinarius. 


—— 
—— — 


does the greateſt honour to his character, and of 


which we have given a particular account in Mr 
Thomſon's life. Mr Quin's judgment in the Engliſh 
language recommended him to his royal highneſs Fre- 
derick prince of Wales, who appointed him to inſtruct 
his children in ſpeaking and reading with a graceful 


propriety ; and Quin being informed of the elegant 


manner in which his preſent majeſty delivered his firſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, he cried out in a 
kind of ecſtaſy, „ Ay—T taught the boy to ſpeak !”? 
Nor did his majeſty forget his old tutor; for, ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the throne, he gave orders, with- 
out any application being made to him, that a genteel 
penſion ſhould be paid to Mr Quin during his life. 
Mr Quin, indeed, was not in abſolute need of this 


royal benefaQion ; for as he was never married, and 


had none but diſtant relations, he ſunk 2000 l. which 
was half his fortune, in an annuity, for which he ob- 
tained 200 l. a- year; and with about 2000]. more in 


the funds, lived in a decent manner doring the latter 


part of his life at Bath, from whence he carried on a 
regular correſpondence with Mr Garrick, and gene- 
rally paid a viſit to his friends in the metropolis once 
a-year, when he conſtantly paſſed a week or two at 
Mr Garrick's villa at Hampton. He died of a fever 
in 1766, | 
QUINAUT (Philip), a celebrated French poet, 
born of a good family at Paris in 1635. He cultivated 
poetry from his infancy, and 16 dramatic pieces of his 
were acted between the year 1653 and 1666. In the 
mean time Quinaut was not ſo much devoted to poetry, 
but that he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; 
and made his fortune by marrying the widow of a rich 
merchant to whom he had been uſeful in his profeſſion. 
Quinaut afterwards turned his attention to the com- 
poting of operas, which were ſet to muſic by the fa- 
mous Lully; and Lully was charmed with a poet 
whoſe verſes were not too nervous to yield to the ca- 
pricious airs of muſic. He died in 1688, after having 
enjoyed a handſome penſion from Lewis XIV. for 
many years: and we are told he was extremely peni- 
tent in his laſt illneſs, for all thoſe of his compoſitions 
which tended to inſpire love and pleaſure. | 
QUINARIUS, in antiquity, a little Roman coin, 

equal to half the denarius. It was properly che Ro- 


man halfpenny. 
1 QUINCE, 


g 
8 
? 
1 
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1 
| 
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Quince QUINCE, in botany. See Cipoxia b 22 . 
| QUINCUNK, in R e nets when they are 72 degrees diſtant f. 
Quintile. ning tth ans in Roman antiquity, denotes any ther, or a fifth part of the zodiac dem one ano. Qui 
„ ee 4 VVV QUINTILIANUS (Marcus Fabia ) | * 
AS. : 1 | 83), a 5 i 
. F - Latin orator, 1 th | SER 5B. py, fs celebrated | 
t =Iiſooſed Order, in gardening, is a plantation of was a native es wide ol his time, S 
rees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare conſiſting of five and was the diſciple of Dewan; AG Orra, in Spain; 
Ws = ” each corner, and a fifth in the middle; year 59. He taught n Ro! who died in the 
ef c ; Fn ee again and again, forms a with great applauſe; and not on! 2 ” 
UINDECAGON, wilderneſs. 5 ſpeaking, but exhibited his abe 7p Es rules for 
with'15 fides and 15 angler ele e e up Ker P's magioe, hot withumeke — that 0 For 
| ny 3 rived to the conſulſhip; but it 1 * e ar. 
5 Q F arblowyy in Roman antiquity, a col- was preceptor to 3 Se se grin certain, that he 
bs a 5 1 e Heeg whoſe buſineſs it was to pre- , 16 lt ents NO Domi. 
of the Sib 1 yok ks; rer. were alſo the interpreters entitled /n/{itutiones Oratoriæ, which * 3 
Cited b 4 ooks; which, however, they never con- toric in 12 books; where bile recept nn 
u —_ Bape pp order of the ſenate, _ taſte, are juſtly admired. Theſe [fie 8, judgment, and 
QL ENARIUS, in Roman antiquit enti =o itutions were found 
an officer who had the IO tire by Poggivs, in an old tower. of the abb 
518 the command of 50 men. Gal, and not in a grocer's ſhop i G : abbey of $t 
c N. ; QUAGESIMA 8UNDAY, Shrove Sunday, authors have imagined. There 15 0 e, Tod we 
: ON N N the 5oth day before Eaſter. Quintilian a dialogue De cauſir pers pgs ee 
. N00 of eg 3 ng e but it is more commonly aſcribed to ani arr 
R | with mucn tne _editi TT RP Oe | . 4 
85 IJ Le bp ome were at Athens. 1 "bliſhed 7 en - ole preg = = op f. 
2 = * LIS, in Roman antiquity, a M. Capperonier, in folio. There 2 y En 1 ng 
giltrate in t colonies and municipal cities of that tion by Mr Guthrie. No ng iſh tranſla- 
_— who had much the ſame office as the zdile at Quintilian had a ſon of the 8 „ 
X DT Ei EY beſtows great praiſes. This {; drip k hr GE 
1 in the naval architecture of founded with Quietilias, the 3 = 0 . got 
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Lukes of olt irom the 1maginary improba - they were written neither by that orat hi 1. 
ility s there ever en der ſuch a veſſel, by redu- father 7 or nor his grand- 
eing the enormous height ſuppoſed ; 5 | | | 
ET Cr ad or ee See — for ſuch a INT ILIANs, a ſe& of ancient heretics, thus 
eee Aa 2 He Ty eee neee 8 Quintilia, In this ſect the 
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QUINTESSENCE 12 ch . —. 285—288. was very handſome, and diſliked nothing but his trade, 
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QUINTILE, in aſtronomy, an aſpe& of the pla- the Croſs, in the cathedral at Antwerp: but bis be 


years, 


non 


20 
rites. 


. 


ine known picture is that of the two Miſers in the gallery 


Windlor. He died in 1529. | 
QUINTINIE (John de la), a celebrated French 


upto the law; and acquitted himſelf fo well at the bar, 
as to acquire the eſteem of the chief magiſtrate. M. 
Tamboneau, prefident of the chamber of accounts, en- 
raged him to undertake the preceptorſhip of his only 


ſon, which Quintinie executed entirely to his fatisfac-. 


tion; applying his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of writers 
on agriculture, ancient and modern, to which he had 
a lrong inclination. He gained new lights by attend- 
ing his pupil to Italy; for all the gardens about Rome 
being open to him, he failed not to add practice to his 
theory. On his return to Paris, M. Tamboneau gave 
vp the management of his garden entirely to him; and 
Quintinie applied fo cloſely to it, that he became fa- 
mous all over France. Lewis XIV. erected a new of- 
fice purpoſely for him, that of director of the royal fruit 
and kitchen gardens ; and theſe gardens, while he li- 
ved, were the admiration of the curious. He lived to 
a good old age, though we learn not the time of his 
death; his Directions for the Management of Fruit and 
Kitchen Gardens, are eſteemed all over Europe. 


QUINTUS CALABER, a Greek poet, who wrote a 


large Supplement to Homer's Iliad, in 14 books, in 
which a relation 18 given of the Trojan war from the 
death of Hector to the deſtruction of Troy. It is con- 
jectured, from his ſtyle and manner, that he lived in 
the fifth century. Nothing certain can be collected ei- 
ther concerning his perſon or country. His poem was 
firlt made known by cardinal Beſſarion, who diſcover- 
ed it in St Nicholas's church, near Otranto in Cala- 
bria; from whence the author was named Quintus Ca- 
laber. He was firſt publiſhed at Venice by Aldus, but 
it is not ſaid in what yea. 
QUINTUS curTivs. See CugTivs. | 
QUIRE of Pare, the quantity of 24 or 25 ſheets. 
QUIRINALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of Romulus. 
QUIRITES, in Roman antiquity. In conſe- 
quence of the agreement entered. into by Romulus 
and Tatiue king of the Sabines, Rome was to re- 
tain, its name, taken from Romulus; and the peo- 
ple were to be called Quirites, from Cures, the prin- 
cipal town of the Sabines, a name uſed in all pub- 
lic addreſſes to the Roman people. Dion. Hal. 
ſays, that each particular citizen was to be called Ro- 
anus, and the collective body of them Ouirites; yet 
it appears by this ancient form of words uſed at fune- 


rals, Ollus Quiris letho datus eft, that each private ci: 
zen was alſo called Quiris. | 

The origin of the word Quirites, which was at 
1 peculiar to the Sabines, and became, in Ro- 
_ uss time, the general name of the inhabitants 
ot Rome, has been much ſought for; and the moſt 
probable account antiquity gives us of them, is this, 

© word Quiris, according to Plutarch (p- 36.) 


and ſome others, ſignified in the Sabine language, both 


gardener, born at Poictiers in 1626. He was brought 


I 

a dart, and a warlike deity armed with a dart, It is 
uncertain whether the god gave name to the dart, or 
the dart to the god. But be that as it will, this Qui- 
ris, or Quirinus, was either Mars, or ſome other god of 


war; and the worſhip of Quiris continued in Rome all 


Romulus's reign: but after his death, he was honoured 


with the name Quirinus, and took the place of the god 


Quiris. 


QUIRK, in a genera] ſenſe, denotes a ſubtilty or 
artful diſtinction. 


Qu1Kx, in building, a piece of ground taken out of 
any regular ground-plot, or floor: thus, if the ground- 


plot were oblong or ſquare, a piece taken out of a 


corner to make a court or yard, &c. is called a guirk. 


QUITTER-zoxs, in farriery. See there, 5 xl. 4. 


QUTT-ztxT, (2utetus. Redditus, i. e. quiet 
rent,) is a certain ſmall rent payable by the tenants 
of manors, in token of ſubjection, and by which the 
tenant goes quiet and free. In ancient records it is call- 
ed white rent, becauſe paid in filver money, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from rent corn, &c. 

QUOIN, or Coin, on board a ſhip, a wedge fa» 
ſtened on the deck cloſe to the breach of the carriage 


of a gun, to keep it firm up to the ſhip's fide. Cantic 
quoins are ſhort three-legged quoins put between caſks 


to keep them ſteady. _ 
Quoixs, in architecture, denote the corners of brick 


or {tone walls. The word is particularly uſed for the 


ſtones in the corners of brick buildings. When theſe 


ſtand out beyond the brick-work, their edges being 
chamfred off, they are called ruſic quoins. 85 


QUOTIDIAN, any ching which happens every day. 
Hence, when the paroxyſms of an ague recur every day, 
it is called a guotidian ague. 


: QUOAD HOC, 18 a term alad in the pleadings and 


arguments of lawyers; being as much as to ſay, As to 


this thing the law is ſo and fo. 

QUORUM, a word frequently mentioned in our ſta- 
tutes, and in commiſſions both of juſtices of the peace 
and others. It is thus called from the words of the 
commiſſion, quorum A. B. unum ee volumus. For an 
example, where a commiſſion is directed to ſeven per- 
ſons, or to any three of them, whereof A. B. and C D. 


are to be two; in this caſe, they are ſaid to be of the 


quorum, becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them: 
ſo a juſtice of the peace and quorum is one without 
whom the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes cannot pro- 
ceed. | 


and which ſhows how often the ſmaller is contained in 
the greater, or how often the diviſor is contained in 


the dividend. The word is formed from the Latin, 


quoties; . d. How often is ſuch a number contained in 
ſuch another? 


In diviſion, as the diviſor is to the dividend, ſo is- 


unity to the quotient.— Thus the quotient of 12 divi- 


ded by 3 is 4; which is thus diſpoſed, 3) 12 (4 quo-- 


tient. 
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QU OTIENT, in arithmetic,. the number reſulting 


from the diviſion of a greater number by a ſmaller; 


1 ee .. ß ⅛—³ũ— 8 
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or r, a liquid conſonant, being the 17th letter of 
? our alphabet, Its ſound is formed by a guttu- 


Rabelais. ral extruſion of the breath vibrated through the mouth, 


with a ſort of quivering motion of the tongue drawn 
from the teeth, and cannulated with the tip alittle ele- 
vated towards the palate. In Greek words it is fre- 
quently aſpirated with an þ after it, as in rhapſody, rhe- 
toric, &c. otherwiſe it is always followed by a vowel 
at the beginning of words and ſyllables. 

In the notes of the ancients, R. or RO. ſignifies 
Roma; R. C. Romana civitas; R. G. C. rei gerendæ 
cauſa; R. F. E. D. recte factum & dictum; R. G. F. 
regis filius: R. P. res publica, or Remani principes; and 
R. R. R. F. F. F. res Romana ruet ferro, fame, flam- 
ma. 

Uſed as a numeral, R anciently ſtood for 80; and 
with a daſh over it, thus R, for 80,000; but the Greek 
r, or e, ſignified 100. | | 

In the preſcriptions of phyficians, R or B: ſtands for 
recipe, i. e. take.” 8 

RABBETTING, in carpentry, the planning, or 
cutting of channels or grooves in boards, &c. 

In ſhip-carpentry, it fignifies the letting in of the 
planks of the ſhip into the keel; which, in the rake and 
run of a ſhip is hollowed away, that the planks may 
join the eloſer. 

RABBI, or Rasnpins, a title which the Phariſees 
and doQtors of the law among the Jews aſſumed, and 
literally fignifies maſters or excellents, 

There were ſeveral gradations before they arrived at 
the dignity of a rabbin; which was not conferred till 
they had acquired the profoundeſt knowledge of the 
law and the traditions. It does not however appear 
that there was any fixed age or previous examination 
neceſſary ; but when a man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by his ſkill4n the written and oral law, and paſſed thro? 


the ſubordinate degrees, he was ſaluted a rabbin by the 
public voice. 

Among the modern Jews, for near 700 years paſt, 
the learned men retain no other title than that of rab2z, 
or rabbins : they have great reſpect paid them, have 
the firſt places or ſeats in their ſynagogues, determine 
all matters of controverſy, and frequently pronounce 
upon civil affairs ; they have even a power to excom- 
municate the diſobedient. | 5 

RABBINISTS, among the modern Jews, an ap- 
pellation given to the doctrine of the rabbins concern- 
ing traditions, in oppoſition to the Caraites; who reje& 


all traditions, See CARAITE. 


RABELAIS (Francis), a French writer famous 
for his facetiouſneſs, was born at Chinon in Touraine, 
about the year 1483. He was firſt a Franciſcan friar; 


but quitting his religious habit, ſtudied phyſie at Mont- 


pelier, where he took his doctor's degree. It is ſaid, 
that the chancellor du Pratt having aboliſhed the pri- 
vileges of the faculty of phyſic at Montpelier by a de- 
cree of the parliament, Rabelais had the addreſs to 
make him revoke what he had done ; and that thoſe 


who were made doctors of that univerfity wear Rabe. 5 
lais's robe, which is there held in great veneration, ld 


Some time after, he came to Rome, in quality of phy. 


ſician in ordinary to cardinal John du Bellay biſhop 
of Paris. Rabelais is ſaid to have uſed the freedom to 
jeer pope Paul III. to his face. He had quitted his 


religious connections for the ſake of leading a life more 


agreeable to his taſte; but renewed them on a fe. 


cond journey to Rome, when he obtained, in 1526, 


brief to qualify him for holding eecclefiaſtical benefices; 
and, by the intereſt of his friend cardinal John du Bel. 
lay, he was received as a ſecular canon in the abbey of 
St Maur near Paris, His profound knowledge in phy. 
ficrendered him doubly uſeful; he being as ready, and 
at leaſt as well qualified, to preſcribe for the body 2 
for the ſoul: but as he was a man of wit and humour, 
many ridiculous things are laid to his charge, of which 
he was quite innocent. He publiſhed ſeveral thing:; 
but his chief performance is a ſtrange incoherent ro- 
mance, called the Hiſtory of Gargantua and Pantagruel; 
being a ſatire upon prieſts, popes, fools, and knaves 
of all kinds. This work contains a wild irregular pro- 
fuſion of wit, learning, obſcenity, low conceits, and 
arrant nonſenſe: hence the ſhrewdneſs of his ſatire, 
in ſome places where he is to be underſtood, gains him 
credit for as good meanings where no meaning is dil. 
coverable. Some alluſions may undoubtedly have been 
ſo temporary and local as to be now quite loſt, but it 
is too much to conclude thus in favour of every un- 
intelligible rhapſody: for we are not without Engliſh 
writers of great talents, whoſe ſportive geniuſes have 
betrayed them into puerilities, no leſs incoherent at 


the times of writing, than thoſe of Rabelais appear 


above two centuries after. He died about 1953. 
RABBIT, in zoolopy. See Lerus 
The buck rabbits, like our boar cats, will kill the 

young ones if they can get at them; and the does in. 

the warrens prevent this, by covering their ſtocks, or 
neſts, with gravel or earth, which they cloſe ſo artif- 
cially up with the hinder part of their bodies, that it 
is hard to find them out. They never ſuckle thei 
young ones at any other time than early in the mort- 
ing and late at night; and always, for eight or ten 
days, cloſe up the hole at the mouth of the neſt, in this 
careful manner, when they go out. After this wy 

begin to leave a ſmall opening, which they inereaſe f 

degrees; till at length, when they are about three 2 : 

old, the mouth of the hole is left wholly open! t 

they may go out; for they are at that time grown 1 

enough to take care of themſelves, and to feed on b 
People who keep rabbits tame for profit, ket 5 

in hutches; but theſe muſt be kept very neat ande "| 

elſe they will be always ſubject to diſeaſes. 5 

be taken alſo to keep the bucks and does apart t. 1 

latter have juſt Kindled; then they are to be _ 

the bucks again, and to remain with them till they 
and run from them. = 


The general direction for the chooſing of tame — 
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ſhould remember that the ſkins of the filver-haired ones 
ſel] better than any other. The food of the tame rab- 
bits may be colewart and cabbage-leaves, carrots, parſ- 
neps, apple · rinds, green corn, and vetches, in the time 
of the year; alſo vine-Jeaves, graſs, fruits, oats, and 


wich theſe moiſt foods they mult always have a pro- 
portionable quantity of the dry foods, as hay, bread, 
oats, bran, and the like, otherwiſe they will grow pot- 
bellied, and die. Bran and grains mixed together have 
deen alſo found to be very good food. In winter they 
will eat hay, oats, and chaff, and theſe may be given 
them three times a-day; but when they eat green 
things, it muſt be obſerved that they are not to drink 
at all, for it would throw them into a dropſy. At all 
other times a very little drink ſerves their turn, but 


graſs, are cut for their food, care muſt be taken that 
there be no hemlock among it; for though they will eat 
this greedily among other things when offered to them, 
yet it is ſudden poiſon to them. | 

Rabbits are ſubject to two principal infirmities. 


Firſt, the rot, which is cauſed by giving them too 


largea quantity of greens, or from giving them freſh 
gathered with the dew or rain hanging in drops upon 
them. It is over-moiſture that always cauſes this diſ- 
eaſe, The greens therefore are always to be given dry; 
and a ſufficient quantity of hay, or other dry food, in- 


_ termixed with them, to take up the abundant moiſture 


of their juices. On this account the very beſt food that 
can be given them, is the ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt hay that 
can be got, of which one load will ferve 200 couples a 
year; and out of this tack of 200, 200 may be eat 
in the family, 200 ſold to the markets, and a ſufficient 
pumber kep in caſe of accidents. | 

The other general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort 
of madneſs; this may be known by their wallowing 
and tumbling about with their heels upwards, and hop- 
ping in an odd manner into their boxes. This diſtem- 
per 18 ſuppoſed to be owing to the rankneſs of their 
feeding; and the general cure is the keeping them low, 
and giving them the prickly herb called fare thiſtle to 
eat, 

The general computation of males and females is, 
that one buck-rabbit will ſerve for nine does: ſome al- 
low 10 to one buck ; but thoſe who go beyond this, 
always ſuffer for it in their breed. | 

The wild rabbits are either to be taken by ſmall cur- 
dogs, or by ſpaniels bred up to the ſport ; and the 
places of hunting thoſe who ſtraggle from their bur- 
"085, 8 under cloſe hedges or buſhes, or among corn- 
fields and freſh paſtures. The owners uſe to courſe 
them with ſmall grehounds; and though they are ſel- 
dom killed this way, yet they are driven back to their 

rows, and are prevented from being a prey to others. 
© common method is by nets called purſe-nets, and 
rages The ferret is ſent into the hole to fetch them 
8.5 and the purſe-net being ſpread over the hole, takes 
= as they come out. The ferrets mouths mult be 
ay ed, and then the rabbit gets no harm. For the 
4 re 2 taking of them, it may not be improper 
be up a hay. net or two, at a ſmall diſtance from 
t 2 that are intended to be hunted: thus very 
ot the number that are attempted will eſcape, 


oatmeal, milk-thiſtles, ſow-thiltles, and the like: but 


thit muſt always be freſh. When any green herbs, or 
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bits is, to pick the largeſt and faireſt; but the breeder 


Some who have not ferrets ſmoke the rabbits out of Rabbit 


their holes with burning brimſtone and orpiment. This 
certainly brings them out into the nets: but then it is 
a very troubleſome and offenſive method; and is very 
detrimental to the place, as no rabbit will, of a long 
time, afterwards come near the burrows which have 


been fumed with thoſe ſtinking ingredients. 


The teſticle of a rabbit is a very good object for ex- 
amining the ſtructure of this part of generation in ani- 
mals. The whole ſubſtance of the te cicle in this ani- 
mal is made up of veſſels, which lie in round folds in 
the manner of the ſmaller inteſtines: but then both ends 
of each roll meet at their inſertion, which feems to be 
made into the dudus nervoſus; and every one of theſe 
little rolls is curiouſly embroidered with other veſſels, 
which, from their red colour, appear to be arteries and 
veins. The ſeveral little rolls lie in ranges, difpoſed 
with an uniformity which 1s very agreeable to the eye. 
Every one of theſe rolls is not a fingle and entire tube, 
but each conſiſts of ſeveral tubes, beſide the veins and 
arteries which embraider it. This is beſt diſtinguiſhed 
by the cutting one of the rolls tranſverſely, and then 
examining the cut end with a glaſs, which will ap- 
pear to be made up of the cut and open ends of four, 
five, or more parallel tubes, which together form the 
roll, or ſingle tube, as it appears to the eye, being all 
wrapped up in one common and very thin membrane, 
Theſe are ſo tender that they cannot be explicated and 
viewed diſtinct, as De Graeff tells us thoſe of the te- 
{ticles of a rat and of ſame other animals may. Theſe 
however, as well as the others, are only made up of a 
congeries of veſſels, and the liquors, which are their 
contents, without any intermediate ſubſtance, or any 
thing of that parenchywa which many authors have 
talked of. The teſticles of a bull have the greateſt ap- 
pearance of a fleſhy texture of thoſe of any Known ani- 
mal; yet even theſe afford no particle of parenchyma, 
or fleſh, when examined by glaſſes in any fort of pre- 
. paration, whether boiled, raw, ſoaked in ſpirits, or in 
whatever other ſtate. The teſticles of various animals 
are very variouſly compoſed, but*all in this general 
manner of veſſels variouſly rolled and folded together: 
and even the human teſticles are of the ſame ſort; be- 
ing compoſed ſolely of rolls of veſſels, without any in- 
termediate ſubſtance, be it called by whatever name, 


but only conſiſting of veſſels and their liquors. 


RACE, in general, ſignifies running with others in 
order to obtain a prize, either on foot, or by riding on 


horſeback, in chariots, &c. 


The race was one of the exerciſes among the an- 
cient Grecian games which was performed in a courſe 
containing 125 paces; and thoſe who contended in 
theſe foot-races were frequently clothed in armour, 
Chariot and horſe races alſo made a part of theſe an- 


cient games. 


Races were known in England in very early times, 
Fitz: Stephen, who wrote in the days of Henry II. 
mentions the great delight that the citizens of Lon- 
don took in the diverſion. But by his words, it ap- 
pears not to have been deſigned for the purpoſes of 
gaming, but merely to have ſprung from a generous 


emulation of ſhowing a ſuperior ſkill in horſemanſhip, 


Races appear to have been in vogue in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to have been carried to ſuch 
excels as to injure the fortunes of the nobility. The 
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and other expenſive diverſions. It is probable that 
the parſimonious queen did not approve of it; for 
races are not among the diverſions exhibited at Ken- 


nelworth by her favourite Leiceſter. In the following 


reign, were places allotted for the ſport: Croydon in 
the ſouth, and Garterly in Yorkſhire, were celebrated 
courſes. Camden alſo ſays, that in 1607 there were 
races near York, and the prize was a little golden 
bell. 

Race, in genealogy, a lineage or extraction con- 
tinued from father to ſon. See DEsCEnrT. 7 

RACINE (John) ofthe French academy, treaſurer of 
Francein the generality of Moulins, and ſecretary to his 
majeſty, was born at Ferre-Milon in 1639. He had 
a fine genius for the Belles Lettres, and became one 
of the firſt poets of the age. He produced his The- 
zaide when but very young; and afterwards other 
Pieces, which met with great ſucceſs, though they 
appeared when Corneille was in his highelt reputation. 
In his career, however, he did not fail to meet with 
all that oppoſition which envy and cabal are ever ready 


to ſet up againſt a ſuperior genius. It was partly 
owing to a chagrin from this circumſtance that he 


took a refolution to quit the theatre for ever; al- 
though his genius was ſtill in full vigour, being not 


more then 38 years of age. But he had alſo imbibed 


in his infancy a deep ſenſe of religion; and this, though 
it had been ſmothered for a while by his connections 
with the theatre, and particularly with the famous 
actreſs Champmele, whom he greatly loved, and by 


| whom he had a ſon, now at length broke out, and 


bore down all before it. In the firſt place, he reſolved 
not only to write no more plays, but todo a rigorons 
penance for thoſe he had written ; and he aQually 
formed a deſign of becoming a Carthuſian friar. His 
religious director however, a good deal wiſer than he, 
adviſed him to think more moderately, and to take 
meaſures more ſuitàble to his character. He put him 
upon marrying, and ſettling in the world: with which 
propoſal this humble and traQable penitent complied ; 
and immediately took to wife the daughter of a trea- 
furer of France for Amiens, by whom he had ſeven 
children. | 

He had been admitted a member of the French 
ecademy in 1673, in the room of La Mothe le Vayer 
deceaſed ; but ſpoiled the ſpeech he had made upon 


that occaſion, by prenouncing it with too much timi- 


dity. In 1677, he was nominated with Boileau, 
with whom he was ever in ftriQ friendſhip, to write 
the hiftory of Lewis XIV.; and the public expected 
great things from two writers of their diftinQion, but 
were diſappointed, Boileau and Racine, after having 
for ſome time laboured at this work, perceived that it 
was entirely oppoſite to their genius. | 

He ſpent the latter years of his life in compoſing a 
hiſtory of the houſe of Port-Royal, the place of his 
education; which however, though finely drawn up, 


as many have aſſerted, has not been publiſhed. Too 


great ſenſibility, ſay his friends, but more properly 
an impotence of ſpirit, ſhortened the days of this poet. 
Though he had converſed much with the court, he 
had not learned the wiſdom, which is uſually learned 
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Racine. famous George earl of Cumberland is recorded to have 
waſted more of his eſtate than any of his anceſtors ; 
and chiefly by his extreme love to horſe-races, tiltings, 


there, of diſguiſing his real ſentiments. Havin 
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up a well-reaſoned and well-written dam. N — 
the miſeries of the people, and the means of relievin 
them, he one day lent it to Madam de Maintenon to 
read; when the king coming in, and demanding what 
and whoſe it was, commended the zeal of Racine 
but diſapproved of his meddling with things that did 
not concern him: and ſaid with an angry tone, « Be. 
cauſe he knows how to make good verſes, does he 
think he knows every thing? And would he be a 


miniſter of ſtate, becauſe he is a great poet? Theſs 
words hurt Racine greatly: he conceived dreadful 


ideas of the king's diſpleaſure ; and his chagrin and 
fears brought on a fever, of which he died the 224 
of April 1699. | 

The king, who was ſenfible of his great merit, aud 
always loved him, ſent often to him in his illneſs; 
and finding after his death that he had more glory 
than riches, ſettled a handſome penſion upon his family, 
There 1s nothing in the French language written with 
more wit and elegance than his pieces in proſe, Be. 
fides his plays ſeveral of his letters have been publiſh. 
ed; he alſo wrote ſpiritual ſongs, epigrams, &c, Ra. 
cine's works were printed at Amſterdam in 1722, in 
2 vols 12mo. and the next year a pompous edition waz 
printed in 2 vols quarto. 

Racing, the riding heats for a plate or other 
premium. 


The firſt thing to be conſidered in this ſort of 


gaming is the chooſing a rider; for it is not only ne- 


ceſſary that he ſhould be very expert and able, but he 
muſt alſo be very honeſt. . 
He muſt have a very cloſe ſeat, his knees being 
turned cloſe to the ſaddle ſkirts, and held firmly there, 
and the toes turned inwards, fo that the ſpurs may be 


turned outward from the horſe's belly; his left-hand 


overning the horſes mouth, and his right the whip, 
Doria the whole time of the race, he muſt take care 
to fit firm in the ſaddle, without waving or ſtanding 
up in the ſtirrups. Some jockeys fancy this is a be. 
coming ſeat ; but it is certain, that all motions of 
this kind do really incommode the horſe. In ſpurring 
the horſe, it is not to be done by Ricking the calves 
of the legs cloſe to the horſe's fides, as if it were in- 
tended to preſs the wind out of his body; but, on the 
contrary, the toes are to be turned a little outwards; 
that the heels being brought in, the ſpurs may jult de 
brought to touch the fides. A ſharp touch of this kind 
will be of more ſervice toward the quickening a horſe's 
pace, and will ſooner draw blood, than one of the 
common coarſe kicks. The expert jockey will never 
ſpur is horſe until there is great occalion; and then he 
will avoid ſtriking him under the fore bowels between 
the ſhoulders and girth; this is the tendereſt part 0f © 
horſe, and a touch there is to be reſerved for dle 


greateſt extremity. 


As to whipping the horſe, it ought always to be 
done over the ſhoulder on the near fide, except = 
hard running and on the point of victory; then t 
horſe is to be ſtruck on the flank with a firong e 
for the ſkin is moſt tender of all there, ard molt le 
fible of the laſh. 4 af 
When a horſe is whipped and ſpurred, ant "I 
the top of his ſpeed ; if he claps his cars in his pol, 
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or whiſks his tail, it is a proof that the jocke) 7 
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him hard, and then he ought to give him as much 
comfort as he can, by ſawing the ſnaffle backwards and 
corwards in his mouth; and by that means forcing 
him to open his mouth, which will give him wind, 
ind be of great ſervice. If there be any high wind 
ſtirring in the time of riding, the artful jockey will 
let his adverſary lead, holding hard behind him, till he 


ſees an opportunity of giving a looſe: yet, in this 


caſe, he muſt keep ſo cloſe behind, that the other 
horſe may keep the wind from him ; and that he, 6t- 
ting low, may at once ſhelter himſelf under him, and 
allitt the ſtrength of the horſe. If the wind happen 
to be in their back, quite a contrary method is to be 
taken with it; the expert jockey is to keep direQly 
behind the adverſary, that he may have all the advan- 
tage of the wind to blow his horſe along, as it were, 


| and at the ſame time intercept it in regard to his ad- 


verſary. | 

When running on a level carpet ground, the jockey 
is to bear his horſe as much as the adverſary will give 
him leave, becauſe the horſe is naturally more inclined 
to ſpend himſelf on this ground; on the contrary, on 
deep earths, he may have more liberty, as he will there 
ſpare himſelf. | | = 

In riding up- bill the horſe is always to be favour- 
ed, by bearing him hard, for fear of running him out 
of wind; but, in running down-hill, if the horfe's 
feet and ſhoulders will bear it, and the rider dares 
venture his neck, he may have a full looſe. If the 
horſe have the heels of the reſt, the jockey muſt always 
ſpare him a little, that he may have a reſerve of ſtrength, 
to make a puſh at the laſt poſt. | 

A great deal depends on the jockey's knowing the 
nature of the horſe that is to run againſt him; for by 
managing accordingly, great advantages are to be ob- 


tained : thus, if the oppoſite horſe is of a hot and 


fiery diſpolition, the jockey is either to run juſt behind 
him, or cheek by joul with him, making a noiſe with 
the whip,.and by that means forcing him on faſter than 
his rider would have him, and conſequently ſpending 
him ſo much the ſooner: or elſe keep juſt before him, 
in ſuch a ſlow gallop,” that he may either over-reach, 
or by treading on the heels of the fore horſe endanger 
tumbling over, 

Whatever be the ground that the adverſary's horſe 
runs worſt on, the cunning jockey is to ride the moſt 
"olently over; that by this means it will often happen, 
that in following he either ſtumbles or claps on the 
back finews, 

The ſeveral correQions of the hand, the whip, and 
tne ſpur, are alſo to be obſerved in the adverſary, and 
0 what manner he makes nſe of them; and when it 
- berceived, by any of the ſymptoms, of holding 
2 the ears, or whiſking the tail, or ſtretching out 
. _ like a pig, that the horſe is almoſt blown; 
= ns eſs is to keep him on to this ſpeed, and he 
"a e oon thrown out or diſtanced. If the horſe of 

' "ponent looks dull, it is a ſign bis ſtrength fails 
n; and if his flanks beat much, it is a ſign that his 


ſtrengih will ſoon do 
ny every heat for a plate, there muſt be dry 
f 5 he dry cloths both linen and woollen, ready 
Wi e, down all over, after taking off the ſweat 
5 * called a ſweat 4 that is, a piece of 
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ſpirit. 


| Hy 

an old ſword blade, or ſome ſuch thi Some ad- 
viſe the ſteeping the cloths in urine and ſaltpetre the 
day before, and letting them be dried in the fun for 


Racing 


f 
Rack. 


this occaſion. After the horſe has been well rubbed 


with theſe, he ſhould be chafed all over, with cloths 
wetted in common water till the time of ſtarting again. 
When it is certainly known that the horſe is good at 
the bottom, and will ftick at the mark, he ſhould be 
rid every heat to the belt of his performance; and the 
jockey is, as much as poſſible, to avoid riding at any 
particular horſe, or ſtaying for any, but to ride out 
the whole heat with the beſt ſpeed he can. If, on 
the contrary, he has a fiery horſe to ride, and one 
that is hard to manage, hard-mouthed, and difficult 
to be held, he is to be ſtarted behind the reſt of the 
horfes with all imaginable coolneſs and gentleneſs; and 
when he begins to ride at ſome command, then the 
jockey is to put up to the other horſes ; and if they 
ride at their eaſe, and are hard held, they are to be 
drawn on faſter; and if it be perceived that their 
wind begins to rake hot, and they want a fob, the 
buſineſs is to keep them up to that ſpeed : and when 
they all are come within three quarters of a mile of 
the poſt, then is the time to puſh for it, and uſe the 
utmoſt ſpeed in the creature's power. | 
When the race is over, the horſe is to be 
clothed up and rode home; and immediately on 
his coming into the ſtable, the following drink is to 
be given him. Beat up the yolks of three eggs, and 
put them into a pint and half of new milk made 
warm ; let there be added to this three pennyworth 


of ſaffron, and three ſpoonfuls of ſalad oil, and let the 


whole be given with a horn. After this he is to be 
rubbed well down, and the ſadle place rubbed over 
with warm ſack, and the places where the ſpurs have 
touched, with a mixture of urine and ſalt, and after- 
wards with a mixture of powder of jet and Venice tur- 
pentine; after this he ſhould have a feed of rye-bread, 
then a good maſh, and at ſome time after theſe as 
much hay and oats as he will eat. His legs after this 
ſhould be bathed ſometimes with a mixture of urine and 
ſaltpetre. | | 
RACHITIS, the Ricxers. See Mepicixg, 9445. 
RACE, an engine of torture, furniſhed with pul- 
lies, cords, &c. for extorting confeſſion from cri— 
minals. | Ky 
| Racx, a ſpirituous liquor made by the Tartars of 
Tonguſla. This kind of rack is made of mare's milk, 


which is left to be ſour, and afterwards diſtilled twice 


or thrice between two earthen pots cloſely ſtopped; 
whence the liquor runs through a ſmall wooden pipe. 


This liquor is more intoxicating than brandy diſtil- 


led from wine. 

Rack, or Arack. See ARAcxk. | 

Various and contradictory accounts have been deli— 
vered as to the real ſubject that gives origin to this fine 
The vulgar ſuppoſe it to be rice; ſome, the 
juice of the Eaſt Indian ſugar-canes; and others, a 
mixture of the juice of this cane and of the cocoa 
tree; finally, ſome affirm, that it 1s prepared from 


the fleſh of animals, and other more coſtly inpre- | 


dients. | 
The juice of the cocoa-trees and palm-trees is 
what affords us the fincſt arracks; but there are many 
other juices diſtilled into the ſame kind of I quors, 
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though wanting the fine flavour of what is made from 
theſe. | 

The manner of making the arrack is this. 'The 
Juice of the trees is not procured in the way of tapping 
the trees, as we do: but the operator provides him- 
ſe]f with a parcel of earthen pots, with bellies and 
necks, like our ordinary bird bottles ; he makes faſt a 
parcel of theſe to his girdle, and any way elſe that he 
commodiouſly can about him. Thus equipped, he 
ſwarms up the trunk of a cocoa tree; and when he 


comes to the boughs, he takes out his knife, and cut- 


ting off one of the ſmall knots or buttons, he applies 
the mouth of the bottle to the wound, faſtening it to 
the bough with a bandage; in the ſame manner he 
cuts off the other buttons, and faſtens on his pots, till 
the whole number is uſed : this 1s done 1n.the evening; 


and deſcending from the tree, he leaves things to 


themſelves till the next morning, when climbing up 
again he takes off the bottles which are moſtly filled, 
and empties the juice into the proper receptacle. This 
is repeated every night, till there is a ſufficient quan- 
tity produced; and the whole being then put together, 
is left to ferment, which it ſoon does. 

When the fermentation is over, and the liquor, 
or waſh, is grown alittle tart, it is put into the ſtill; 
and a fire being made, the (till is ſuffered to work 
as long as what comes over has any conſiderable taſte 
of ſpirit. | | 

The liquor thus procured is the low wine of arrack; 


and this is ſo poor a liquor, that it will ſoon corrupt 
and ſpoil, if not diſtilled again, to ſeparate ſome of its 


phlegm : they therefore immediately after pour back 
this low wine into the ſtill, and rectify it to that very 
weak kind of proof-ſpirit, in which ſtate we find it. 


The arrack we meet with, notwithſtanding its being 


of a proof teſt, according to the way of judging by 
the crown of bubbles, holds but a fixth, and ſome- 
times but an eighth part of alcohol, or pure ſpi- 


rit ; whereas our other ſpirits, when they ſhow that. 


proof, are generally eſteemed to hold one half pure 


_ Ipirit. 


This ſhows how very uncertain a way of judging of 
the ſtrength of ſpirits, this by the bead or bubble 
is. And we may from this learn, that it would be 
much better to have the arrack r:Aified to the pure 
alcohol in the Eaſt Indies, in which caſe it would be 
brought over in one fixth or one eighth part of the 
room, and might be lowered to its ſtandard with com- 
mon water here; all that it contains, beſides this 
fxth or eighth part of ſpirit, being only a poor 
phlegm, or an acidulated water, valuable only for ha- 
ving been brought from Goa or Batavia. It may ap- 
pear ſtrange to ſome, that this ſpirit ſhould be proof 
according to the way of judging by the bead or 
bubble, and yet be fo far below the ſtrength which 
we uſually underſtand to be in proof-ſpirit. But the 
truth is, that this ſtanding crown of bubbles may be 
owing only to the tenacity of the oil that is held in the 
ſpirit, Our malt-diſtillexs know very well, that the 
more oil they work over with the ſpirit, the ſtronger 
proof it will hold, at a ſomewhat weaker ſtandard of 
Urength than it ought to have; and this caſe of the ar- 
rack ſhows the fallacy of the other. The finer-and 


more ſubtle any oil is, the Jeſs it refuſes to mix with 
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any aqueous menftruum : thus we ſee that the eſſen; 
oils of ſome vegetables, or at leaſt ſome portion of wi 
is ſo fine and ſubtle, as to mix without turning milky 
even with water itſelf, which 1s the caſe in many Po 
ſimple diſtilled waters. Hence, it is no wonder the 
ſo ſubtle an oil as is contained in that thin and dite 
vegetable juice of which arrack is made, ſhout = 
diy mix with ſuch a mixture as that of one part il. 
cohol and fix or eight of water, which, though weak 


conſidered as a ſpirit, is much more likely to retain 


and embody an oil than fimple water alone, The oil of 
the cocoa 1s thus ſuſpended imperceptibly in the ſpirit ; 
and that in ſuch quantity as to give-tenacity to the 
whole, and thereby diſpoſe it to form a froth or lather 
at the top when ſhook, and the bubbles of that froth 
to hang well together. Sometimes indeed there come 
over into England, and more frequently into Hol. 
land, arracks that are of the ſtrength of brandy and 
rum: theſe chiefly come from the Dutch ſettlements 
and are a piece of frugality of the Dutch to fave 
freight: it is a wonder the ſaving ſpirit had not gone 
a little farther, and the method of reducing rack to al. 
coho] been found out on the ſame plan. 

Beſides the common forts of Goa and Batavia ar. 
racks, there are two others leſs generally known; theſe 


are the bitter arrack, and the black arrack. The bit. 


ter arrack is ſuppoſed to have been impregnated with 
ſome kind of bezoar, as that of the porcupine or mon- 
key; which being not generated in the ſtomachs, az 
thoſe of other animals, but in the gall-bladder, are of 
a very ſtrongly bitter taſte, and very readily communi- 
cate it to other things. Some, on the contrary, 


are of opinion that there is nothing added to this, 


but that the taſte is owing to the juice of the trees 
from which the arrack is made; and many think that 
it is obtained from the juice of that tree which bears 
the fruit whoſe inſpiſſated juice is what we call terra 
Faponica. 1 5 

The black arrack is a very coarſe ſpirit; and 1s 
uſually drawn higher than any of the finer kinds are, 


being not drank like them, but employed for coarſer 


purpoſes. The Turkiſh arrack, or, as it is uſually 
called, rachee, ſeems to be of this kind. The finer and 
better kinds of arrack, tho? ever ſo good when put on. 
board, are apt to grow foul and black in the car- 
riage; if the leager or caſk in which they are 
brought over be decayed on the inſide, or the liquor 
come to touch any nails or ruſty iron of any kind: 
for the ſpirit preſently diſſolves part of the terrugine- 
ous matter; and thence, upon account of the tinure 
of the oak, which it had before obtained from the 


wood of the caſk, it will appear inky.  Arrack, that 


is thus accidentally tinged black, is not to be con- 
founded with ſuch arrack as is originally black, and 0 
the coarſe kind named before. This, which has ob⸗ 
tained the colour by accident, is not the worſe in tale 
for it; and the tinge may be taken off, and the 11quor 
recovered, by putting into the caſk a large quant“ 
new or ſkimmed milk ; and working it well about, . 
the vintners do in order to whiten their brown _ 
When the bottoms are large, they are to be ee 
ted to a conical ſiltre of flannel, through which 1 
arrack runs fine. This art of purifying foul 3 
wich milk, would be very pardonable, if our 25 
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ofed that upon us: but they have a ſhameful 
| owering this ſpirit with water, and that to 
. (och a degree as is ſcarce credible. 

The weakneſs of ſome genuine arracks greatly eon- 
tributes to the countenancing this cheat. This is the 
rincipal deceit uſed in regard to this commodity ; for 


it is not eaſy to find any other ſpirit taſteleſs enough 


to mix with it, without diſcovering the cheat with us; 


and in Holland they are not only more deſtitute of 
clean ſpirits than here, but the price of arrack itſelf is 
(> low there, that it is hardly worth while to do it if 


they had proper materials. | 
The extravagant price that arrack bears in Eng- 


land, has given great occafion to the diſtillers to en- 


geavour the counterfeiting it. All the attempts which, 
for cheapneſs ſake, have been made with malt ſpirit, 
have naturally proved unſucceſsful : but the thing is 
not impracticable, though thefe methods have failed. 
The firſt requiſite muſt be the making a perfectly taſte- 
Jeſs ſpirit ; and the next the treating the juices of ve- 


- getables, ſo as to obtain their flavour, to add to it; or 
| elſe the obtaining a pulverable dry ſubſtance, which 


would at once mix with the ſpirit, and prevent the 
trouble of a ſecond proceſs of diſtillation. It is poſ- 
fible, alſo, that the Engliſh juices of trees which will 
bleed freely, ſuch as the birch, maple, ſycamore, and 
the like, may, on proper trials, be found to attord this 


ſort of ſpirit in ſome degree of perfection. 


To Rack IWines, &c. To draw them off from their 
Jees, after having ſtood long enough to ebb and 
ſettle. Hence, rack-vintage is frequently uſed for the 
ſecond voyage our wine-merchants uſe to make into 
France for racked wines. 

RACKOON, in zoology, a ſpecies of Uxsus. 

RADCLIFF (Dr John), an Engliſh phyſician of 
great eminence in his time, born at Wakefield in 
Yorkſhire in 1650. He was educated at Oxford, and 
enrolled himſelf upon the phyſical line; but it was re- 
markable that he recommended himſelf more by his 
ready wit and vivacity, than by any extraordinary ac- 
quifitions in learning. He began to practiſe at Ox- 
ford in 1675 : but never paid any regard to eftabliſh- 
ed rules, which he cenſured whenever he thought fit, 
with great freedom and acrimony; and as this drew 
all the old practitioners upon him, he lived in a con- 
tinual tate of hoſtility with them. Nevertheleſs, his 
reputation increaſed with his experience; ſo that be- 
fore he had been two years in buſineſs, his practice was 


very extenſive among perſons of high rank. In 1684, 


he removed to London, and ſettled in Bow- ſtreet Con- 
vent Garden, where in leſs than a year he got into 
prime buſineſs. In 1687, the princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark made him her phyfician: yet when her huſband 
ard ſhe joined the prince of Orange, Radcliffe, either 


not cloofing to declare himſelf, or unwilling to favour 


+} | . . . ; 
e Mcalures then in agitation, excuſed himſelf from 


ending them, on the plea of the multitude of his 
tells. Nevertheleſs, he was often ſent for to king 
and other great perſonages, though he did 
"pes e to be a courtier, He incurred ſome cenſure 
Faw. creatment of Queen Mary, who died of the 
1 and ſoon after loſt his place about the 
8 , "me, by his attachment to his bottle. He 
3 7 Y loſt the favour of king William by his un- 

7 irecdom; for, in 1699, when the king ſhewed 
2 


not inelin 
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him his ſwollen ankles, while the reſt of his body was 
emaciated, and aſked him what be-thought of them? 
«© Why truly I would not have your mejeſty's two 
legs for your three kingdoms,” replied Radcliffe. He 
continued increaſing in buſineſs and inſolence as long 
as he lived, continually at war with lis brethren the 
phyſicians; who confidered him in no other light than 
that of an active ingenious empiric, whom conſtant 
praQice had at length brought to ſome degree of {kill 
in his profeſhon. He died in 1714; and if he never 
attempted to write any thing himſelf, has perpetuated 


Radial's 


| 
K Q ft. 
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his memory by founding a fine library at Oxford to 


preſerve the writings of other men. 


See Ax Aro, Table of the Muſcles. 
RADIANT, in optics, is any point of a viſible 
object from whence rays proceed. 

RADIATED rLowtess, in botany, are ſuch as 
have ſeveral ſemifloſcules ſet round a diſk, in form of 
a radiant ſtar; thoſe which have no ſuch rays are call- 
ed diſcous flowers. 

RADIATION, the act of a body emitting or dif- 
fuſing rays of light all round as from a centre. 

RADICAL, in general, ſomething that ſerves as 
a baſineſs or foundation. Hence phyſicians talk much 
of a radical moiſture. In grammar, we give the ap- 
pellation radical to primitives, in contradiſt inction to 
compounds and derivatives. Algebraiſts alſo ſpeak of 
the radical ſign of quantities, which is the character 
expreſling their roots, 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all plants 
which upon vegetating becomes their root, and is diſ- 
coverable by the microſcope. See PLanr. 


RADISH, in botany. See Rarnanus. 


RADIALIS, the name of two muſcles in the arm. 


RADIUS, in geometry, the ſemidiameter of 2 


circle, or a right line drawn from the centre to the 
circumference. | | 

In trigonometry, the radius is termed the whole fine, 
or ſine of 90% See SINE. = 

| Ravivs, in anatomy, the exterior bone of the arm, 
deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the 
wriſt. 

RA DNO R, the county-town of Radnorſhire, in 
South Wales, ſeated near the ſpring head of the river 
Somergil, in a pleaſant valley, at the foot of a hill 
which feeds abundance of ſheep and cattle; and on 
the top of it was ſeated a caſtle, long ſince in ruins. 
This town is governed by a capital council, conſiſt ing 
of 25 perſons and the recorder, out of whom are cho- 
ſen yearly a bailiff and two aldermen. It ſends one 


RADNORSHIRE, a county of South Wales; its 
air is very ſharp and piercing, and the foil barren 
without great cultivation, it being monntainous and 
rocky, eſpecially in the north and welt parts, which 
are only fit for feeding cattle. Its extent from eaſt to 
welt is 24 miles, and from north to fouth about 22. 
It has ſeveral rivers, the chief of which is the Wye. 
It is bounded on the eaſt by Herefordihire, vn the 
ſouth and welt by Brecknockſhire, and on the north 
by Montgomeryſhire. It has 52 pariſhes and four 
market-towns ; the principal of which is Radnor, the 
county-town. 

RADIX. See Roor. 

RAFT, a ſort of float, formed by an aſſemblage 
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Rafters of various planks, or pieces of timber, faſtened toge- 


ö 
Raja. 


richeſt perfumes, 


ther fide by fide, ſo as to be conveyed more commo- 
diouſly to any ſhort diſtance in a harbour or road, 
than if they were ſeparate. The timber and plank, 
with which merchant-ſhips are laden, 1n the different 
parts of the Baltic ſ-a, are attached together in this 
manner, in order to float them off to the ſhipping. 

RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of timber, 
which ſtanding by pairs on the reaſon or railing piece, 
meet in an angle at the top, and form the roof of a 
building. See ARCHITECTURE. 

RAGMAN's zor, Rectius Ragimund's roll, fo 
called from one Ragimund a legate in Scotland, who 
calling before him all the beneficed clergymen in that 
kingdom, cauſed them on oath to given in 2% true 


_ walue of their benefices; according to which they were 


afterwards taxed by the court of Rome : ard this roll, 
among other records, being taken from the Scots by 
Edward I. was re- delivered to them in the beginning 
of the reign of Edward III. | 

RAGOUT, or Racoo, a ſauce, or ſeaſoning, 
intended to rouſe the appetite when Joſt or languiſh- 
Ing. 
his term is alſo uſed for any high-ſeaſoned diſh 
prepared of fleſh, fiſh, greens, or the like: by ſtew- 
ing them with bacon, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and the 
like ingredients. We have ragouts of celery, of en- 
dive, aſparagus, cock's-combs, giblets, cray-fiſh, &c. 

The antients had a 1agout called garum, made of 
the putrified guts of a certain fiſh kept till it diſſolved 
into a mere ſanies, which was thought ſuch a dainty, 
that, according to Pliny, its price equalled that of the 

RAGSTONE, a name given by our artificers to 
a kind of ſtone, which they uſe for ſetting an edge 


upon knives, chiſels, and other tools. It is a greyiſh 


coloured ſtone, containing a large quantity of talcky 


particles, and ſplits eaſily into thin flakes. It is a ſoft 


ftone, and uſed only to finiſn the ſetting an inftru- 
ment after the edge has been prepared by grinding or 
rubbing the tool upon ſome other ſtone of a coarſer 
texture. We have this from Newcaſtle, and many 
other parts in the north of England, where there are 
large rocks of it in the hills. : 


RAGULED, or RAGOGED, in heraldry, jagged 


or knotted, This term is applied to a croſs formed of 


the trunks. of two trees without their branches, of 
which they ſhow only the ſtumps. Raguled differs 
from indented, in that the latter- 1s regular, the for- 


RATA, the title of the Indian black princes, the. 
remains of thoſe who ruled there before the Moguls. 
Some of the rajas are ſaid to preſerve their indepen— 
dency, eſpecially in the mountainous parts; but moſt 
of them pay an annual tribute to the Mogul. The In- 
dians call them rai; the Perſians razan, in the plural; 
and our travellers rajas, or ragias. 

RaJa, the Ray-Fifh, in ichthyology; a genus be- 
jonging to the order of amphibia nantes. There are 
five ſpiracula below towards the peak; the body com- 
preſſed; and the mouth is ſituated under the head. The 
moſt remarkable ſpecies are, | 

1. The batis, or ſkate: this ſpecies is the thinneſt 
in proportion to its bulk of any of the genus, and alſo 


the largeſt, lome weighing near 200 pounds, The 
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noſe, though not long, is ſharp pointed; above the 
is a ſet of ſhort ſpines: the upper part is of 3 
brown, ſometimes ſtreaked with black: the lower 

is white, marked with great numbers of minute back 
black ſpots, The jaws are covered with ſmal! : 
nulated but ſharp-pointed teeth, The tail is of ; x 
derate length : near the end are two fins: along 5 
top of it is one row of ſpines, and on the edges are N 
regularly diſperſed a few others, which makes ys 8 
gine with Mr Ray, that in this refpect theſe fiſh vary, 


Jes Rin 
pale 


ſome having one, others more orders of ſpines on the 


tail. It is remarked, that in the males of this ſpe. 
cies. the fins are full of ſpines. Skates generate 
in March and April; at which time they ſwim near 
the ſurface of the water, - ſeveral of the males Purſuin 
one female. They adhere fo faſt together in coition 
that the fiſhermen: frequently draw: up both together, 
though only one has taken the bait, The females be. 
gin to caſt their pxrſes, as the fiſhermen call them (the 
bags in which the young are included) in May, and 


continue doing it till September. In October they are 


exceedingly poor and thin; but in November they be- 
gin to improve, and grow gradually better till May, 
when they are in the higheſt perfection. The males go 
ſooner out of ſeaſon than the females. _ 

2. The oxyrinchus, or ſharp- noſed ray, in length near 
ſeven feet, and breadth five feet two inches; when juſt 
brought on ſhore, it makes a remarkable ſnorting noiſe, 


The noſe is very long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, not 


unlike the end of a ſpontoon. The body is ſmooth, 
and very thin in proportion td the fize; the upper part 
aſh- coloured, ſpotted with numerous white ſpots, and 
a few black. ones. The tai] is thick ; towards the 
end are two ſmall fins; on each fide is a row of ſmall 
ſpines, with another row in the middle, which run 
ſome way vp the back. The lower part of the fiſh 
is quite white, The mouth very large, and furniſhed 
with numbers of ſmall ſharp teeth bending inwards. 
This fiſh has been ſuppoſed to be the 4% of the anci- 
ents ; which was certainly ſome enormous ſpecies of 
ray, though we cannot pretend to determine the par- 
ticular-kind. Oppian ſtyles it, the broadeſt among fiſhes: 
he adds an account of its fondneſs of human fleſb, and 
the method it takes of deſtroying men, by over-laying | 
and keeping them down by its vaſt weight till they are 


drowned. Phile (De propriet. anim. p. 85.) gives 


much the ſame relation. We are inclined to give them 
credit, ſinee a modern writer, of undoubted autio- . 
rity Þ, gives the very ſame account of a fiſh found 1 oY 
the South Seas, the terror of thoſe employed in the 4 
pearl-fiſhery. It is a ſpecies of ray, called there 717 


ta, or the guilt, from its ſurrounding and wrapping 


ep the unhappy divers, till they are ſuffocated; .there- 
fore the negroes never go down, without a ſharp Enile 
to defend themſelves againſt the aſſaults of this terrible 
enemy. | 

3. The aſpera, or rough ray, is found in Loch- 
Broom in Scotland. The length from the noſe to the 
tip of the tail is two feet nine. The tail is almo 
of the ſame length with the body. Noſe very ſhort. 
Before each eye is a large booked ſpine; and e 
each another, beſet with leſſer. The upper part of t 
body is of a cinereovs brown mixed with wht, © 
ſpotted with black; and entirely covered with 19 2 
ſpines, On the tail are three rows of great __ ; 
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the reſt of the tai) 18 irregularly beſet with leſſer. The 
ans and under fide of the body are equally rough 
with the upper. The teeth are flat, and rhomboidal. 
The fullonica, or fuller, derives its Latin name 
ſrom the inſtrument fullers make uſe of in ſmoothing 
cloth, the back being rough and ſpiney. The noſe is 
fort and ſharp- At the corner of each eye are a few 
ſpines. The membrane of nictitation is fringed. Teeth 
mall, and ſharp. On the upper part of the peQoral 
ins are three rows of ſpines pointing towards the back, 
crooked like thoſe on a fuller's inftrument, On the tail 


ary 


up part of the back. The tail is ſlender, and rather 
longer than the body. The colour of the upper part 
of the body is cinereous, marked uſually with nume- 
rous black ſpots: the lower part is white, This, as 
well as moſt other ſpecies of rays, vary a little in co- 
pour, according to age. This grows to a ſize equal to 
the ſkate, It is common at Scarborough, where it is 
called the awhite hans, or gullet. | 

The ſhagreen ray increaſes to the ſize of the 
ſcate; is fond of Jaunces or ſand- eels, which it takes 
generally as a bait, The form is narrower than 
that of the common kinds; the noſe long and very 
ſuarp; pupil of the eye ſapphirine ; on the noſe are 
two hort rows of ſpines; on the corner of the eyes 
another of a ſemicircular form; on the tail are two 
rows, continued a little up the back, ſmall, ſlender, 
and very ſharp: along the fides of the tail is a row of 
minute ſpines, intermixed with innumerable little ſpt- 
cule, The upper part of the body is of a cinereous 
brown, covered cloſely with ſhagreen-like tubercles, 
reſembling the ſkin of the dog-fiſh: the under fide of 
the body is white; from the noſe to the beginning of 
the pectoral tins is a tuberculated ſpace, The teeth 
lender, and ſharp as needles. | | 
6. The torpedo, cramp-fiſh, or eleQric ray, is fre- 


tis generally taken, like other flat fiſh, with the trawl; 
but there is an inſtance of its taking the bait. It com- 
monly lies in water of about 40 fathoms depth; and 


brings forth its young at the autumnal equinox, as af- 
brmed by Ariſtotle. A gentleman of la Rochelle, on 
lillecting certain females of this ſpecies, the 1oth of 
September, found in the matrices ſeveral of the fetuſes 
quite formed, and nine eggs in no ſtate of forward- 


of this fiſh, The food of the torpedo is fiſh; a ſur- 
auliet and a plaiſe have been found in the ſtomach of 
two of them. The ſurmullet is a fiſh of that ſwiftneſs, 
that it was impoſſible for the torpedo to take it by 
purſuit, It is probable, that by their electric ſtroke 
they ſtupeſy their prey; yet the crab and ſea · leech will 
kat to annoy them. They will live 24 hours out 
0 the lea; and but very little longer if placed in freſh 
"ate They inhabit ſandy places; and will bury 
ma clves luperficially in it, by flinging the ſand over, 
ee flapping of all the extremities. It is in this 
» 9 the the torpedo gives his moſt forcible ſhock, 
Xt rows down the altoniſhed paſſenger who inad- 
= 2 treads upon him. In our ſeas it grows to a 
er e, and above 80 pounds weight. The tail is 
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are three rows of ſtrong ſpines: the middle row reaches 


quently taken in Torbay ; has been once caught off 
Pembroke, and ſometimes near Waterford in Ireland. 


in company with the congenerous rays. The torpedo. 


nels: ſuperfeetation ſeems therefore to be a property 


K 

thick and round; the caudal fin broad and abrupt, 
The head and body, which are indiftinQ, are nearly 
round; attenuating to extreme thinneſs on the edges; 
below the body, the ventral fins form on each fide a 
quarter of a circle, The two dorſal fins are placed on 
a trunk of the tail, The eyes are ſmall, placed near 
each other: behind each is a round ſpiracle, wih fix 
ſmall] cutaneous rags bn their inner circumference. 
Mouth ſmall ; teeth minute, ſpicular. Five openings 
to the pills, as in others of this genus. The ſkin every 


where ſmooth; cinereous brown above, white beneath. 


See further the article ToxytDo. 


7. The clavata, or thornback, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from the others by the rows of ſtrong ſharp ſpines diſ- 
poſed along the back and tail. In a large one ſeen by 
Mr Pennant, were three rows on the back, and five on 
the tail, all inclining towards its end. On the noſe, 
and on the inner fide of the forehead, near the eyes, 
were a few ſpines, and others were ſcattered without 
any order on the upper part of the peQoral fins. The 
mouth was ſmall, and filled with granulated teeth. 
The upper part of the body was of a pale aſh colour, 
marked with ſhort ftreaks of black, and the ſkin rough, 
with ſmall tubercles like ſhagreen. The belly white, 


eroſſed with a ſtrong ſemilunar cartilage beneath the 


ſkin: in general, the lower part was ſmooth, having 
only a few ſpines on each ſide. The young fiſh have 


very few ſpines on them; and their backs are often 


ſpotted with white, and each ſpot is encircled with 
black. This ſpecies frequents- our ſandy ſhores; are 
very. voracious, and feed on all forts of flat fiſh; 


are particularly fond of herrings and ſand- cels; and 


ſometimes eat cruſtaceous animals, ſuch as crabs. 
Theſe ſometimes weigh 14 or 15 pounds, but with us 


ſeldom exceed that weight. They begin to generate 


in June, and bring forth their young in July and Au— 


guſt, which (as well as thoſe of the ſkate) before they 


are old enough to. breed, are called zzazds. The thorn- 
back begins to be in ſeaſon in November, and canti- 
nues ſo later than the fkate, but the young of both are 
good at all times of the year. | 


8. The paltinaca, or ſting ray, does not grow to 
the bulk of the others: The body is quite ſmooth, of 
ſhape almoſt round, and is of a much greater thickneſs 


and more elevated form in the middle than any other 
rays, but grows thin towards the edges. The noſe is 
very ſharp pointed, but ſhort ; the mouth ſmall, and 
filled with granulated teeth. 
colour : .behind each eye the orifice 1s very large. The 
| tail is very thick at the beginning: the ſpine is placed 


about a third the length of the former from the body; 
is about five inches long, flat on the top and bottom, 


very hard, ſharp pointed, and the two ſides thin, and 
cloſely and ſharply bearded the whole way. The tail 
extends four inches beyond the end of this ſpine, and 
grows very ſlender at the extremity. Theſe fiſh are ob- 


ſerved to ſhed their ſpine, and renew them annually z. 


ſometimes the new fpine appears before the old one 
drops off; and the,Corniſh call this ſpecies cardinal tris 
last, or three tailed, when ſo eireumſtanced. The co- 
lour of the upper part of the body is a dirty yellow, 
the middle part of an obſcure blue: the lower fide 
white, the tail and ſpine duſky. The weapon with 


which nature has armed this fiſh, hath ſupplied the an- 
; cients - 


The irides are of a gold 


! 
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cients with many tremendous fables relating to it. 
Pliny, Elian, and Oppian, have given it a venom that 
affects even the inanimate creation: trees that are ſtruek 
by it inſtantly loſe their verdure and periſh, and rock3 
themſelves are incapable of reſiſting the potent poiſon. 
The enchantreſs Circe armed her ſon with a ſpear 
headed with the ſpine of the trygon, as the molt irre- 
ſiſtible weapon ſhe could furniſh him with; and with 
which he afterwards committed parricide, uninten- 
tionally, on his father Ulyſſes. 'That ſpears and darts 
might, in very early times, have been headed with this 
bone inſtead of iron, we have no kind of doubt; that 
of another ſpecies of this fiſh being {till uſed to point 
the arrows of ſome of the South American Indians, 
and is,from its hardneſs, ſharpneſs, and beards, a moit 
dreadful weapon. But in reſpe& to its venomous qua- 
lities, there is not the leaſt credit to be given to the 
opinion, though it was believed (as far as it affected 
the animal world) by Rondeletivs, Aldrovand, and 
others, and even to this day by the fiſhermen in ſeve- 
ral parts of the kingdom. It is in fact the weapon of 
offence belonging to the fiſh, capable of giving a very 


bad wound, and which is attended with dangerous 


ſymptoms when it falls on a tendinous part or on a 
perſon in a bad habit of body. As to any fiſh having 
a ſpine charged with actual poiſon, it ſeems very du- 
bious, though the report is ſanctified by the name of 
Linnæus. He inſtances the paſtinaca, the torpedo, and 
the tetrodon lineatus, The firit is incapable of con- 
veying a greater injury than what reſults from the mere 
wound; the ſecond, from its electric effluvia; and 


the third, by imparting a pungent pain like the ſting 


of nettles, occaſioned by the minute ſpines on its ab- 
domen. 

RAIETEA, one of the South Sea iſlands, named 
alſo UriETEA. | 

RAIL, in ornithology. See Rall Tus. 

RAIN, the deſcent of water from the atmoſphere 
in the form of drops of a conſiderable ſize. By this 
cireumſtance it is diſtinguiſhed from dew and fog: in 


the former of which the drops are ſo ſmall that they 


are quite invifible; and in the latter, though their fize 
is larger, they ſeem to have very little more ſpecific 


gravity than the atmoſphere itſelf, and may therefore 


be reckoned hollow ſpherules rather than drops, 

It is univerſally agreed, that rain is produced by the 
water previouſly abforbed by the heat of the ſun, or 
otherwiſe, from the terraqueous globe, into the atmo— 
iphere; but very great difficulties occur when we begin 
to explain why the water, once ſo cloſely united with 

the atmoſphere, begins to ſeparate from it. We cannot 
aſcribe this ſeparation to cold, fince rain often takes 
place in very warm weather; and though we ſhould 
{uppoſe the condenſation owing to the ſuperior cold of 
the higher regions, yet there is a remarkable fact which 


will not allow us to have recourſe to this ſuppoſition. 


It 1s certain, that the drops of rain increaſe 1n fize con- 
fiderably as they deſcend. On the top of a hill, for in- 
ſtance, they will be ſmall and inconſiderable, formin 

only a drizzling ſhower; but at the bottom of the ſame 


bill the drops will be exceſſively large, deſcending in. 


an impetuous rain; which ſhows that the atmoſphere 
is diſpoſed to condenſe the vapours, and actually does 
fo, as well where it is warm as where it is cold. 

For {ome time the ſuppoſitions concerning the cauſe 
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of rain were exceedingly inſufficient and unſaiisfic. ? 
tory. It was imagined, that when Various con e J 
ries of clouds were driven together by the ORs, 
of the winds, they mixed, and run into one bod by | 
which means they were condenſed into water, 'Th 
coldneſs of the upper parts of the air alſo was thoy tt 
to be a great means of collecting and condenſin the 
clouds into water; which, being heavier than the air 
mult neceſſarily fall down through it in the form by 
rain. The reaſon why it falls in drops, and not in 
large quantities, was ſaid to be the reſiſtance of the air. 
whereby being broken, and divided into ſmaller ang 
ſmaller parts, it at laſt arrives to us in ſmall drops, But 
this hypotheſis is entirely contrary to almok all the 
phenomena: for the weather, when coldeſt, that is, in 
the time of ſevere froſt, is generally the moſt ſerene. 
the moſt violent rains alſo happen where there is lit) 
or no rain to condenſe the clouds ; and the drops of 
rain, inſtead of being divided into ſmaller and ſmaller 
ones as they approach the earth, are plainly increaſed 
in fize as they deſcend. 
Mr Derham accounted for the precipitationof thedrops 
of rain from the veficulz being full of air, and meeting 
with an air colder than they contained, the air they con- 
tained was of conſequence contracted into a ſmallerſpace; 
and conſequently the watery ſhell rendered thicker, and 
thus ſpecifically heavier, than the common atmoſphere, 
But, under the article EvaeoRAT10ON it has been ſhown, 
that the veſiculæ, if ſuch they are, of vapour, are not 
filled with air, but with fire, or heat; and conſequent- 
ly, till they part with this Jatent heat, the vapour can- 
not be condenſed. Now, cold 18 not always ſufficient 
to effect this, ſince in the moſt ſevere froſts the air i; 
very often ſerene, and parts with little or none of its va 
pour for a very conſiderable time. Neither can we admit 
the winds to have any conſiderable agency in this mat- 
ter, ſince we find that blowing upon vapour is ſo far 
from condenſing it, that it unites it more cloſely with 
the air, and wind is found to be a great promoter of 
evaporation. 
According to Rohault, the great cauſe of rain 18 the 
heat of the airg which, after continuing for ſome time 
near the earth, is raiſed on high by a wind, and there 
thawing the ſnowy villi or flocks of half. frozen vel- 
culz, reduces them to drops; which, coaleſcing, de- 
ſcend. Here, however, we ought to be informed by 
what means theſe veſiculz are ſuſpended in their half. 
frozen ſtate; ſince the thawing of them can make but 
little difference in their ſpecific gravity, and it is cer- 
tain that they aſcended through the air not in à fro- 
zen but in an aqueous ſtate. 
Dr Clarke and others aſcribe this deſcent of the rain 
rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere than of the 
veſiculæ; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution 0 
the elaſtic force of the air. This elaſticity, wii 
they ſay, depends chiefly or wholly upon terrene cl. 
halations, being weakened, the atmoſphere $694.90 
der its burden, and the clouds fall, Now, the lite 
veſicles being once upon the deſcent will continue l e, 
in, notwithſtanding the increaſe of reſiſtance t. f 
every moment meet with. For, as they all tend to! 14 
centre of the earth, the farther they fall, mee 
coalitions they will make; and the more 1 
the more matter will there be under the ſame A 
face; the ſurface increafing only as the {quarts the 


\ 
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che ſolidity as the cubes; and the more matter under 
the ſame ſurface, the leſs reſiſtance wall there he to the 
ſame matter. Thus if the cold, wind, &c. act early 
enough to precipitate the aſcending veſicles before they 
are arrived at any conſiderable height, the coalitions 
being but few, the drops will be proportionably ſmall; 
and thus is formed a dew. If the vapours be more co- 
pious, and riſe a little higher, we have a miſt or fog. 
A little higher ſill, and they produce a ſmall rain; if 
either meet with cold nor wind, they form a 


MA 
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heavy thick dark ſky. 1 
ſatiskactory with the others; for, granting that the de- 
ſeent and condenſation of the vapours are owing to a di- 
minution of the atmoſphere's elaſticity, by what is this 
qiminution occalioned? To ſay that it is owing to ter- 
rene exhalations, is only ſolving one difficulty by ano- 
ther; fince we are totally unacquainted both with the 
nature and operation of theſe exhalations. Beſides, 
et us ſuppoſe the cauſe to be what it will, if it als 
equally and at once upon all the vapour in the air, then 


inſtead of gentle ſhowers continuing for a conſiderable 
length of time, we would have the molt violent water— 
{pouts, continuing only for a few minutes, or perhaps 
{cconds, which, inſtead of refreſhing the earth, would 
drown and lay waſte every thing before them. 

Since philoſophers have admitted the electric fluid 
to ſuch a large ſhare in the operations of nature, al- 
molt all the natural phenomena have been accounted 
for by the act ion of that fluid; and rain, among others, 
has been reckoned an effect of electricity. But this 
word, unlcſs it is explained, makes us no wiler than 
we were before; the phenomena of artificial electricity 
having been explained on principles which could ſcarce 
apply in any degree to the electricity of nature: and 
therefore all the ſolution we can obtain of the natural 
appearances of which we ſpeak comes to this, that 
rain is occationed by a moderate cleErification, hail 
and ſuow by one more violent, and thunder by the 


hication is occaſioned, hath not yet been explained, 
Fhouphont the various parts of this work where 
&Aricity hath been occaſionally mentioned, the prin— 
eiples of artificial eleQricity, laid down in the treatiſe 


recellary to be attended to here, are the following. 

1. The electric fluid and ſolar light are the fame 
ubliance in two different modifications. 

2, EleAricity is the motion of the fluid when running, 
0 attempting to run, in a continued ſtream from one 
place to another ; heat is when the fluid has no ten- 
vency but to vibrate outwards and inwards to and from 
* Centre; or at leaſt when its ſtreams converge to a 
point or focus. S Des | 
4 The fluid acting as electricity, like water, or 
M other fluid, always tends to the place where there 
8 alt reſiſtance. | | 
— theſe three principles may the phenomena of 
NE has electricity, and the deſcent of rain by its 

„de explained as follows. 
42 1 light or heat of the ſun, acting in that pe- 
* nänner which we call heat, unites itſelf with 
Moikure of the earth, and forms it into vapour, 
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This hypotheſis is equally un- 


all that vapour muſt be precipitated at once; and thus, 


molt violent of all; but in what manner this electri- 


appropriated to that ſubject, have been applied to the 
vution of the phenomena of nature; thoſe which are 
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which thus becomes ſpecifically lighter than air, and Rain. 
of conſequence aſcends in the atmoſphere to a certain 
height. 

2. Beſides the quantity of light which is thus uni- 
ted to the water, and forms it into vapour, a very con- 
ſiderable quantity enters the earth, where it aſſumes 
the nature of electric fluid. 

3. As the earth is always full of that fluid, every 
quantity which enters muſt diſplace an equal quantity 
which is already there. 

4. This quantity which is diſplaced muſt eſcape ei- 
ther at a diſtance from the place where the other en— 
ters, or very near it. 

5. At whatever place a quantity of electric matter 
eſcapes, it muſt electrify the air above that place 
where it has eſcaped; and as a conſiderable quantity 
of light muſt always be reflected from the earth into 
the atmoſphere, where it does not combine with the 
aqueous vapour, we have thence another ſource cf 
electricity to the air; as this quantity muſt undoubt- 
edly aſſume the action of electric fluid, eſpecially af- 
ter the action of the ſun has ceaſed. Hence the rea- 
ſon why in ſerene weather the atmoſpherical eleErici- 
ty is always ſtrongeſt, and rather more ſo in the night 
than in the day. . 

6. From theſe conſiderations, we ſee an evident rea- 
ſon why there muſt commonly be a difference between 
the electricity of the earth, and that of the atmo- 
ſphere, excepting when an earthquake is about to en— 
ſue. The conſequence of this muſt be, that as the 
action of the ſolar light continues to bring down the 
electrie matter, and the earth continues to diſcharge ah 
equal quantity of it into the atmoſphere, ſome part of 
the atmoſphere muſt at laſt become overloaded with it, 
and attempt to throw it back into the earth. This 
attempt will be vain, until a vent is found for the elec- 
tricity at ſome other place ; and as ſoon as this hap- 
pens, the eleArifi:d atmoſphere begins to throw eff its 
ſuperfluous electricity, aud the earth to receive it. As 
the atmoſphere itſelf is a bad conductor, and the more 
ſo the drier it is, the electric matter attacks the {ſmall 
aqueous particles which are detained in it by means of 
the latent heat. Theſe, being unable to bear the im- 


petus of the fluid, throw out their latent heat, which 


calily eſcapes, and thus makes a kind of vacuum in 
the electrified part of the atmoſphere. The conſc- 
quences of this are, that the aqueous particles being 
driven together in large quantity, at laſt become vi- 
ſible, and the ſky is covered with clouds; at the 
me time a wind blows againſt theſe clouds, and, if- 
there is no reſiſtance in the atmoſphere, will drive them 
away. 

5, But if the atmoſphere all round the cloud is ex- 
ceedingly electrified, and the earth is in no condition 
to receive the ſuperfluous fluid excepting in that 
place which is directly under the cloud; then the 
whole electricity of the atmoſphere for a vaſt way 
round will tend to that part only, and the cloud will 
be electrifed to an extreme degree. A wind will now 
blow againſt the clovd from all quarters, more and 
more of the vapour will be extricated from the air 
by the electric matter, and the cloud will become 
darker and thicker, at the ſame time that it is in a 
manner ſtationery, as being ated vpon by __—_ 

winds z. 


Rain. 
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winds; though its ſize is enlarged with great rapidi- 
ty by the continual ſupplies of vapour brought by the 
winds, 

8. The vapours which were formerly ſuſpended in- 
viſibly by means of the latent heat, are now ſuſpended 
viſibly by the electric fluid which will not let them 
fall to the earth, until it is in a condition to re- 
ecive the electric matter deſcending with the rain. 
It is eaſy to ſee, however, that thus every thing is 
prepared for a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning 
as well as rain. The ſurface of the earth becomes 
electrified from the atmoſphere; but when this has 
continued for ſome time, a zone of earth conſi— 
derably below the ſurface acquires an electricity op- 
poſite to that of the clouds and atmoſphere; of con- 
ſequence the electricity in the the cloud being violently 
preſſed on all ſides will at laſt burſt out towards that 
zone where the reſiſtance is leaſt, as explained under 
the article LIGHT NIS The vapours now having loſt 
that which ſupported them, will fall down in rain, 
if there is not a ſufficient quantity of ele&ric matter 
to keep them in the fame ſtate in which they were 


before: bat if this happens to be the caſe, the cloud 


will inſtantly be charged again, while little or no rain 


will fall; and hence very violent thunder ſometimcs 


takes place without any rain at all, or ſuch as is quite 
inconſiderable in quantity. | | 

9. When the electricity is leſs violent, the rain will 
deſcend in vaſt quantity, eſpecially after every flaſh of 


lightning ; and great quantities of electric matter will 


thus be conveyed to the earth, inſomuch that ſometimes 


the drops have been obſerved to ſhine as if they were 
on fire, which has given occafion to the reports of 


If the 


fiery rain have fallen on certain occaſions, 


quantity of electric matter is ſmaller, fo that the rain 


can convey it all gradually to the ground, there will 
be rain without any thunder; and the greater the 
quantity of electricity, the more violent will be the 
rn. | | | 
From thie account of the cauſes of rain, we may 
ſee the reaſon why in warm climates the rains are 
exceſſive, and for the moſt part accompanied with 
thunder; for there the electricity of the atmoſphere is 
immenſcly greater than it is with us. We may alſo 
ſee why in certain places, according to the fituation 
of mountains, ſeas, &c. the rains will be greater than 
in others, and likewiſe why ſome parts of the world 
are exempted from rain altogether ; but as a particu- 
lar diſeuſton of theſe would neceſſarily include an ex- 
planation of the cauſes and phenomena of ThuxDER, 
we ſhall for this reaſon refer the whole to be treated of 
under that article. | 
Preternatural Rains. We have numerous accounts, 
in the hiſtorians of our own as well as other countrics, 
of preternatural rains; ſuch as the raining of ſtones, of 
dult, of blood, nay, and of living animals, as young 
frogs, and the like. We are not to doubt the truth 
of what thoſe who are authors of veracity and credit 
relates to us of this kind, fo far as to ſuppoſe that the 
falling of ſtones and duſt never happened; the whole 
miſtake is, the ſuppoling them to have fallen from the 
clonds : but as to the blood and frogs, it is very certain 
that they never fell at all, but the opinion has been a 
mere deception of the eyes. Men are extremely fond 


of the marvellous in their relations; but the judicious 
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reader is to examine ſtrictly whatever is repo ' 
kind, and is not to ſuffer himſelf to be dere. * 
There are two natural methods by which quantii 
of ſtones and duſt may fall in certain places, n, 
their having been generated in the clouds or fallen - 
rain. The one 1s by means of hurricanes; the wind 
which we frequently ſee tearing off the tiles of houſe; 
and carrying them to conliderable diſtances — 
equally able to take up a quantity of ſtones, od dro 
them again at ſome other place. But the other 
which is much the molt powerful, and probably the 
molt uſual way, is for the eruptions of volcanoes and 
burning mountains to toſs up, as they frequently do 
a valt quantity of ſtones, aſhes, and cinders, to an 
immenſe height in the air: and theſe, being hurried 
away by the hurricanes and impetuous winds which 
uſually accompany thoſe eruptions, and being in 


themſelves much lighter than common ſtones as bein 
half calcined, may eaſily be thus carried to vaſt di. 


ſtances; and there falling in places where the inhabi. 
tants know nothing of the occaſion, they cannot but 
be ſuppoſed by the vulgar to fall on them from the 


clouds. It is well known, that, in the great eruptions 


of Ætna and Veſuvius, ſhowers of aſhes, duſt, and 
ſmall cinders, have been ſeen to obſcure the air, and 
overſpread the ſurface of the ſea for a great way, and 
cover the decks of ſhips; and this at ſuch a diſtance, 
as it ſhould appear ſcarce conceivable that they ſhould 
have been carried to: and probably, if the accounts, 
of all the ſhowers of theſe ſubſtances mentioned by 
authors be collected, they will all be found to hate 
fallen within ſuch diſtances of vulcanoes ; and, if com- 


| pared as to the time of their falling, will be found to 


correſpond in that alſo with the eruptions of thoſe 
moutains. We have known inſtances of the aſhes from 
Veſuvius having been carried thirty, nay, forty leagues, 
and peculiar acidents may have carried them yet far- 
ther. It is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe ſhowers of 
ſtones and duſt fall for a continuance in the manner 
of ſhowers of rain, or that the fragments or pieces are 
as frequent as drops of water; it is ſufficient that a 
number of ſtones, or a quantity of duſt, fall at once 
on a place, where the inhabitants can have no knov'- 
ledge of the part from whence they came, and ihe 
vulgar will not doubt their dropping from the clouds, 
Nay, in the canton of Berne in Swiſſerland, the inha- 
bitants accounted it a miracle that it rained earth and 
ſulphur upon them, at a time that a ſmall volcano 
terrified them; and even while the wind was ſo boil- 
terous, and hurricanes ſo frequent, that they ſaw almoſt 
every moment the duſt, ſand, and little ſtones torn vp 
from the ſurface of the earth in whirlwinds, and c?r- 
ried to a conſiderable height in the air, they never 
conlidered, that both the ſulphur thrown up by the 
vulcano, and the duſt, &c. carried from their feet mot 
fall ſoon after ſomewhere, It is very certain that! 
ſome of the terrible Rorms of large bail, where the 
hail-ſtones have been of many inches round, that : 
breaking them there have been found what peopit 
have called /tones in their middle; but theſe pines 
needed only to have waited the diſſolving of one 0 
theſe hail tones, to have ſeen the {tone in Lg 
diſunite alſo, it being only formed of the particles 1 
looſe earthy matter, which the water, exhal.d by the 
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ſun's heat, had taken vp in extremely ſmall — 
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Un. 


1 

ich it; and this only having ſerved to give an opake 
wy the inner part of the congelation, to which the 
freezing of the water alone gave the apparent hardneſs 

e. 

of ke raining of le has been ever accounted a more 
terrible ſight and a more fatal omen than the other pre- 
\-rnatural rains already mentioned. It is very certain 
that nature forms blood no where but in the veſſels of 


animals, and therefore ſhowers of it from the clouds are 


by no means to be credited. Thoſe who ſuppoſe that 


| what has been taken for blood has been actually ſeen 


falling through the air, have had recourſe to flying in- 


ſects for its origin, and ſuppoſe it the eggs or dungs 


dk certain bunterflies diſcharged from them as they 
were high up in the air. But it ſeems a very wild 
colllecture, as we know of no butterfly whoſe excre- 
ments, or eggs, are of ſuch a colour, or whoſe abode 
is ſo high, or their flocks ſo numerous, as to be the 
occaſion of this. | | 

It is moſt probable that theſe bloody waters were 
never ſeen falling; but that people ſeeing the ſtanding 


vaters blood-coloured, were aſſured, from their not 


knowing how it ſhould elſe happen, that it had rained 
blood into them. A very memorable inſtance of this 
there was at the Hague in the year 1670. Swammer- 
dam, who relates it, tells us, that one morning the 


whole town was in an uproar on finding their Jakes 


and ditches full of blood, as they thought ; and ha- 
ving been certainly full of water the night before, 
they agreed it muft have rained blood in the night : 
but a certain phyſician went down to one of the ca- 
nals, and taking home a quantity of this blood · coloured 
vater, he examined it by the microſcope, and found 
that the water was water ftill, and had not at all 
changed its colour; but that it was full of prodigious 
{warms of ſmall red animals, all alive, and very nimble 
in their motions, whoſe colour and prodigious num- 


ber gave a red tinge to the whole body of the water 


hey lived in, on a leſs accurate inſpection. The cer- 
tainty that this was the caſe, did not however perſuade 
the Hollanders to part with the miracle : they pru- 


ently concluded, that the ſudden appearance of ſuch 


« number of animals was as great a prodigy as the 
raining of blood would have been; and are aſſured to 
ths day, that this portent foretold the ſcene of war 
and deſtruction which Lewis XIV. afterwards brought 
into that country, which had before enjoyed 40 years 
uninterrupted peace. 

The animals which thus colour the water of lakes 
and ponds, are the pulices arboreſcentes of Swammer- 
dzm, or the water-fleas with branched horns. 'Theſe 
3 are of a reddiſh-yellow or flame colour: they 
5 about the ſides of ditches, under weeds, and 
Wan the mud s and are therefore the leſs vifible, ex- 
ws at a certain time, which 18 in the end or begin- 
ma K June: it is at this time that theſe little ani- 
5 , eave their receſſes to float looſe about the water, 
* eet for the propagation of their ſpecies, and by 
5 become viſible in the colour they give the 
3 his is viüble, more or leſs, in one part or 
Aer of almoſt all ſtanding waters at this ſeaſon; and 


it is ; 
0 avs at this ſeaſon that the bloody waters have 


the ignorant. 


the © mg of frogs is a thing not leſs wonderful in 
W. ssen ats of authors who love the marvellous, than 
1. IX. þ 
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1 
thoſe of blood or ſtones; and this is ſuppoſed to hap- 


pen ſo often, that there are multitudes who pretend 
to have been eye-witneſſes of it. Theſe rains of frogs 
always happens after very dry ſeaſons, and are much 
mere frequent in the hotter countries than in the cold 
ones, In Italy they are very frequent; and it is not. 
uncommon to ſee the ſtreets of Rome ſwarming both 
with young frogs and toads in an inflant, in a ſhower 
of rain; they hopping every where between the 


ane gods. as they walk, though there was not the. 


eaſt appearance of them before. Nay, they have 
been ſeen to fall through the air down upon the pave- 
ments. This ſeems a ſtrong circumſtance in favour of 
their being rained down from the clouds; but, when 
ſtrictly examined, it comes to nothing: for theſe 
frogs that are ſeen to fall, are always found dead, 


lamed, or bruiſed by the fall, and never hop about as 


the reſt; and they are never ſeen to fall, except cloſe 
under the walls of houſes, from the roofs and gutters 
of which they have accidentally flipped down. People, 
who love to add to ſtrange things yet ſtranger, affirm 
that people have had the young frogs fall into their 
hats in the midſt of an open field; but this is idle, and. 
wholly falſe. | 

People, who cannot agree to their falling from the 
clouds, have tried to ſolve the difficulty of their ſud- 
den appearance, by ſuppoſing them hatched out of the 
egg, or ſpawn, by theſe rains. Nay, ſome have ſup- 
poſed them made immediately out of the duſt; but there 
are unanſwerable arguments againſt all theſe ſuppoſi- 
tions. Equivocal generation, or the ſpontaneous pro- 
duction of animals out of duſt, is now wholly exploded. 
The fall from the clouds muſt deftroy and kill theſe 
tender and ſoft-bodied animals: and they cannot be 
at this time hatched immediately out of eggs ; becauſe 


the young frog does not make its appearance from the 


egg in this form, but has its hinder legs enveloped in 
a ſkin, and is what we call a zadpole; and the young 
frogs are at leaſt 100 times larger at the time of their 


appearance, than the egg from which they ſhould be 


hatched. | 

It is a certainty, that the frogs, which make their 
appearance at this time, were hatched and in being 
long before : but that the dry ſeaſons had injured 
them, and kept them flugpiſhly in holes, or coverts; 
and that all the rain does, is the enlivening them, gi- 
ving new ſpirits, and calling them forth to ſeek new 
habitations, and enjoy the element they were deſtined 


in great part to live in. Theophraſtus, the greateſt of 


all the naturaliſts of antiquity, has affirmed the ſame 
thing. We find that the error of ſuppoſing theſe crea- 
tures to fall from the clouds was as early as that au- 
thor's time; and alſo that the truth, in regard to their 
appearance, was as early known; ought in the ages 
ſince, authors have taken care to conceal the truth, and 
to hand down to us the error. We find this venerable 
ſage, in a fragment of his on the 22 of ani- 
mals which appear on a ſudden, bantering the opi- 
nion, and aſſerting that they were hatched and living 
long before. The world owes, however, to the accu- 
rate Signior Redi the great proof of this truth, which 
Theophraſtus only has affirmed: for this gentleman, 


diſſecting ſome of theſe new-appearing frogs, found in 


their ſtomachs herbs and other half-digeſted food, 
and, openly ſhowing this to his credulous country men. 
37 E aſked 


R ain, 


. 
aſked them whether they thought that nature, which 


engendered, according to their opinion, theſe ant- 
mals in the clouds, had alſo been ſo provident as 
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that Providence had ſent them food, and : 

rained 7i//2t + but theſe were, 5 * "_ 
| a e An 


Rain. 


— — — 


to engender graſs there alſo for their food and nouriſh- 
ment. | | 

'To the raining of frogs we ought to add the raining 
of graſihoppers and lecuſit, which have ſometimes ap- 
peared in prodigious numbers, and devoured the fruits 
of the earth. There has not been the leaſt pretence 
for the ſuppoſing that theſe animals deſcended from 
the clouds, but that they appeared on a ſudden 1n 
prodigious numbers. The naturaliſt, who knows the 
many accidents attending the eggs of theſe and other 
the like animals, cannot but know that ſome ſeaſons 
will prove particularly favourable to the hatching 
them, and che prodigious number of eggs that many 
inſets lay could not but every year bring us ſuch 
abundance of the young, were they not liable to many 
accidents, and had not provilent nature taken care, as 


in many plants, to continue the ſpecies by a very nu- 


merous ſtock of ſeeds, of which perhaps not one in 
500 need take root in order to continue an equal 
number of plants. As it is thus alto in regard to 1n- 
ſects, it cannot but happen, that if a favourable ſea- 
ſon encourage the hatching of all thoſe eggs, a very 
{mall number of which alone were neceſſary to conti- 
nue the ſpecies, we muſt, 1n ſuch ſeaſons, have a pro- 
portionate abundance of them. There appeared about 
40 years ago, in London, ſuch a prodigious ſwarm of 
the little beetle we call the /ady-cow, that the very 


poſts in the ſtreets were every where covered with 


them. But thanks to the progreſs of philoſophy among 
us, we had no body to aſſert that it rained cow- ladies, 
but contented ourſelves with ſaying that it had been a 
favourable ſeaſon for their eggs. The prodigious 
number of a ſort of grub. which did vaſt miſchief about 
the ſame period among the corn and graſs by eating off 
their roots, might alſo have been ſuppoſed to proceed 
from its having rained grubs by people fond of making 
every thing a prodigy; butour knowledge 1n natural hi- 
tory aſſured us, that theſe were only the hexapode worms 
of the common hedge-beetle called the cock-chafer. 

The raining of „bes has been a prodigy alſo much 
talked of in France, where the ſtreets of a town at 
{ome diſtance from Paris, after a terrible huricane in 
the night, which tore up trees, blew down houſes, &c. 
were found in a manner covered with fiſhes of various 
ſizes, Nobody here made any doubt of theſe having 
fallen from the clouds; nor did the abſurdity of fiſh, 
of five or 6x inches long, being generated in the air, 
at all ſtartle the people, or ſhake their belief in the 
miracle, till they found, upon inquiry, that a very 
well-ſtocked fiſh-pond, which ſtood on an eminence in 
| the neighbourhood, had been blown dry by the hur- 
ricane, and only the great fiſh left at the bottom 
of it, all the ſmaller fry having been toſſed into their 
ſtreets. | | 

Upon the whole, all the ſuppoſed marvellous rains 
have been ewing to ſubſtances naturally produced on 
the earth, and either never having been in the air at 
all, or only carried thither by accident. 

In Silefia, after a great dearth of wheat in that 
country, there happened a violent ſtorm of wind and 
rain, and the earth was afterwards covered, in many 
places, with ſmall round feeds, The vulgar cried out 


leeds of a ſpecies of veronica,” or ſpeed-well, ver 
common in that country ; and whoſe ſeeds being jag 
ripe at that time, the wind had diſlodged 8 
their capſules, and ſcattered them about, In ou 2 
country, we have hiſtories of rains of this ee 
kind, but all ſabulous. It was once ſaid to rain : The 
in Wiltſhire, and the people were all alarmed Ch. 
a miracle; till Mr Cole ſhowed them, that what * 
took for wheat was only the ſeeds or kerncls Xa. 
berries of ivy, which being then fully ripe, th Dp 
had dillodged from the ſid ö 
gec e tides of houſes, and trunks of 
trees, on which the ivy which produced them crept 
And we even once had a raining of fiſhes note F 
coalt of Kent in a terrible hurricane, with thunder . 
lightening. The people who ſaw {mall iprats ſcrewed 
all about afterwards, would have it that they had fa] 
len from the clouds ; but thoſe who conſidered how 1 
the high winds have been known to carry the 4. 
water, did not wonder that they ſhould be able to en 
{mall fiſh with it fo ſmall a part of the way. FAY 
RAINBOW. See Oerics, Part III. ſeg 1,5 
; Lunar RAIN BO w. The moon ſometimes alſo ali. 
bits the phenomenon of an iris, by the refraRion of her 
rays in drops of rain in the night-time, : | 
Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerves 
it; and adds, that it is never viſible but at the time 
of full moon. f ; 
The lunar iris has all the colours of the ſolar, only 
fainter. | | 
Marine RAIN BOw, the Sza-binv, is a phenomenon 
lometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea, when the 
wind, ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries 
them aloft ; ſo that the rays of the ſun are refradted, 
&c. as in a common ſhower. | 
RAISINS, grapes prepared by ſuffering them to 
remain on the vine till they are perfectly ripe, and then 
drying them in the ſun, or by the heat of an oven. 
The difference between raifins dried in the fun, and 
thoſe dried in ovens, is very obvious: the former are 
ſweat and pleaſant; but the latter have a latent acidity 
2 the ſweetneſs, that renders them much leſs agree 
able. | 
The common way of drying grapes for raiſins, ist0 
tie two or three bunches of them together while yet 67 
the vine, and dip them into a hot lixivium of wood- 
aſhes, with a little of the oil of olives in it. This dil 
poles them to ſhrink and wrinkle, and after this they 
are left on the vine three or four days ſeparated on 
ſticks in an horizontal fituation, and then dried in the 
ſun at leiſure, after being cut from the tree. The fiel 
and beſt raiſins are thoſe called in ſome places Damaf: 
cus and Fube raiſins; which are diitinguiſhed from the 
others by their ſize and figures: they are flat and 
wrinkled on the ſurface, ſoft and juicy within, al 
near an inch long; and, when freſh and growing on the 
bunch, are of the ſize and ſhape of a large olive. 
The raiſins of the ſun, and jar-raiſins, are all dried 
by the heat of the ſun; and theſe are the forts uſed il 
medicine. However, all the kinds have much the 
ſame virtues: they are all nutritive and balſamic; they 


are allowed to be attenuant, are ſaid to be go 
t in peclo⸗ 
}] othe!3 

whe! 


nephritic complaints, and are an ingredien 
ral decoctions; in which caſes, as alſo in 3 


K a © 

a where aſtringeney is not required of them, they ſhould 
P have the ſtones carefully taken out. | | 
vow Raisin-Vine. See WINE. 

—” RAKKATH, (anc. geog.) a town of Upper Ga- 
nee, thought to be Tiberias, (Talmud): but this is 
nied b 

— be tribe of Naphthali. : 

RAKE of a Sir, is all that part of her hull which 
hangs over both ends of her keel. That which is be- 
fore is called the fore- rake, or rake forward ; and that 
art which is at the ſetting 97 of the ſtern- poſt 1s call- 

he-aft, or afterward. | 

4 ke ICH (870 Walter), of Fardel in the pa- 
riſh of Cornwoud in Devonſhire, was born in 1552, 
at Hayes, in the pariſh of Budley, a farm belonging 
to his father. About the year 1568, be was ſent to 
Oricl college in Oxford, where he continued but a ſhort 
ime; for in the following year he embarked for France, 


Henry Champernon, who, with other Engliſh troops, 
were ſent by queen Eliſabeth to aſſiſt the queen of 
Navarre in defending the Proteſtants. In this fer- 
vice he continued for five or fix years; after which he 
returned to London, and probably refided in the Middle 
Temple. But his enterpriſing genius would not ſuffer 
him to remain long in a ſtate of inactivity. In 1577 
or 1578, he embarked for the Low Countries with the 


the Spaniards, and probably ſhared the glory of the 
decifive victory over Don John of Auſtria in 1578. On 


tention. His half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
having obtained a patent to plant and inhabit ſome 
parts of North America, Mr Raleigh embarked in this 
adventure; but, meeting with a Spaniſh fleet, after a 
{mart engagement they returned, without ſucceſs, in 
1579. 

4 he following year, the king of Spain, in conjunc- 
tion with the pope, having projected a total conqueſt 
of the Engliſh dominions, ſent troops to Ireland to aſ- 
it the Deſmonds in the Munker rebellion. 
obtained a captain's commiſſion under Lord Grey of 
Wilton, then deputy of Ireland, and embarked for that 
kingdom; where, by his conduct and reſolution, he 
was principally inſtrumental in putting an end to the 
rebellious attempt. He returned to England; and at- 
tracted the notice of queen Eliſabeth, on the following 


It ſrems, as the queen was one day taking a walk, be- 
ing ſtopped by a /pla/hy place in the road, our gallant 
young foldier took off his new pluſh mantle, and ſpread 
Won the ground. Her majeſty trod gently over the fair 

ot cloth, ſurpriſed and pleaſed with the adventure. 
the queen employed him firſt as an attendant on 
the French ambaſſador Simier on his return home, and 
afterward to eſcort the duke of Anjou to Antwerp. 
ries this excurſion he became perſonally known to 
tle prince of Orange; from whom, at his return, he 
2 ſpecial acknowledgments to the queen, who 
equently converſed with him. But the inactive 
** a courtier did not ſuit the enterpriſing ſpirit of 
oy aleigh. In the year 1583, he embarked with his 
Fi th Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on a ſecond expedi- 
1 tg Newfoundland, in a ſhip called the Raleigh, 


e New 5 
h he built at his own expence; but was obliged 
| . 
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Reland, who ſays that Rakkath was a 


being one of the hundred voluntiers, commanded by 


troops ſent by the queen to aſſiſt the Dutch againſt 


his return to England, a new enterpriſe engaged his at- 


Raleigh 


occalion, as we are told in Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia. 


. 
to return, on account of an infectious diſtemper on Raleigh. 

board. He was, however, ſo little affected by this diſ- 
appointment, that he now laid before the queen and 
council a propoſal for exploring the continent of Noith 
America, and in 1584 obtained a patent empowering 
him to poſſeſs ſuch countries as he ſhould diſcover in that 
part of the globe. Accordingly Mr Raleigh fittcd out 
two ſhips at his own expence, which ſailed in the month 
of April, and returned to England about the middle 
of September, reporting that they had diſcovered and 
taken poſſeſſion of a fine country called Windangocoa, 
to which the queen gave the name of Virginia. About 
this time he was elected knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Devon, and ſoon after received the honour 
of knighthood ; and to enable him to carry on his de- 
ſigns abroad, the queen granted him a patent for li- 
cenſing the venders of wine throughout the kingdom. 
In 1685 he ſent a fleet of ſeven ſhips to Virginia, com- 
manded by his relation Sir Richard Greenville, who 


left a colony at Roanah of 107 perſons, under the go- 


vernment of Mr Lane. In the ſame year Sir Walter 
Raleigh obtained a grant of 12,000 acres of the for- 
feited lands in the county of Corke in Ireland. About 
the ſame time he was made ſeneſchal of the duchy of 
Cornwal, and warden of the ftannaries; and grew into 
ſuch favour with the queen, that even Leicefter was 
jealous of his influence. | 

In 1587, he ſent another colony of 150 men to Vir- 
ginia, with a governor, Mr John White, and 12 aſſiſt- 
ants. About this time we find our knight diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the titles of Captain of the gueen's guards, and 
Lieutenant-general of Cornwal. From this period to the 
year 1594, he was continually engaged in projecting 
new expeditions, ſending ſuccours to colonies abroad, 
defending the kingdom from the inſults of the Spani- 
ards, and tranſacting parliamentary buſineſs, with equal 
ability and reſolution, Whilft thus employed, he was 
publicly charged, in a libel written by the infamous 
Jeſuit Parſons, with being an Atheiſt; a groundleſs 
and ridiculous imputation. In 1594, he obtained from 
the queen a grant of the manor of Sherborne in Dor- 
ſetſhire, where he built a magnificent houſe : but Sir 
Walter fell under the queen's diſpleaſure on account of 
an intrigue with the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, one of the maids of honour; however, he mar- 
ried the lady, and lived with her in great conjugal har- 
mony. During his diſgrace at court, he projected the 
conqueſt of Guiana in South America, and in 1595 


ſailed for that country; of which having taken poſſeſ- 


ſion, after defeating the Spaniards who were ſettled 
there, he returned to England the ſame year, and ſoon 

after publiſhed an account of his expedition. In th. 
following year he was one of the admirals in the ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition againſt Cadiz, under the command 
of Howard and the earl of Effex ; and in 1597 he ſail- 

ed with the ſame commanders againſt the Azores. 
Soon after theſe expeditions, we find him afſiduouſly 
engaged in parliamentary buſineſs, and a diftinguiſhed 
perſonage in jouſts and tournaments. In 1600 he was 
ſent on a joint embaſſy with Lord Cobham to Flan- 

ders, and at his return made governor of Jerſey. 
Queen Eliſabeth died in the beginning of the year 
1603; and with her Raleigh's glory and felicity ſunk, 
never to riſe again. Her ſucceſſor James was an ene— 
my to every ſpecies of virtue and heroiſm, He was 
39” 3 ſcarce 
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demned for high treaſon: but after a month's impri- 
ſonment, in daily expeQation of his execution, he was 


reprieved, and ſent to the Tower; and his eſtates were 


given to Car, earl of Somerſet, the king's favourite. 
During this confinement he wrote many of his moſt va- 
luable pieces, particularly his Hiftory of the World. In 
March 1615, after 16 years impriſoment, he obtain- 
ed his liberty, and immediately began to prepare for 
another voyage to Guiana. In Auguſt 1616, the king 
granted him a very ample commiſſion for that purpoſe; 
and in July, the year following, he failed from Ply- 
mouth: but, ſtrange as it may appear, it is moſt cer- 
' tain, that the whole ſcheme was revealed to the Spa- 
niards by the king himſelf, and thus neceſſarily ren- 
dered abortive. | 

He returned ta England in 1618; where he was foon 
after ſeized, impriſoned, and beheaded, not for any 
pretended miſdemeanor on the late expedition, but in 
conſequence of his former attainder. The truth of the 
matter is, he was ſacrificed by the pufillanimous mo- 
narch to appeaſe the Spaniards ; who, whilſt Raleigh 
lived, thought every part of their dominions in danger. 
He was executed in Old Palace Yard, and buried in 


St Margaret's adjoining, in the 66th year of his age. 


He was a man of admirable parts, extenſive knowledge, 
undaunted refolution, and ſtrict honour and honeſty. 
He was the author of a great many works, ſome of 
which have not been printed. 1 

RALLUS, the Rair, in ornithology ; a genus 
belonging to the order of grallæ. The beak is thiekeſt 
at the bate, compreſſed, equal, acute, and ſomewhat 
ſharp on the back near the point; the noftrils are oval; 

the feet have four toes, without any web; and the 
| body is compreſſed. There are 10 fpecies, principally 
diſtinguiſhed by their colour. The moiſt remarkable 
are, . 

1. The aquaticus, or water- rail, is a bird of a long 
flender body, with ſhort concave wings. It delights 
leſs in flying than running; which it does very ſwiftly 
along the edges of brooks covered with buſhes: as it 
runs, it every now and then flirts up its tail, and in 
flying hangs down its legs; actions it has in common 
with the water-hen. Its weight is four ounces and a 
half. The length to the end of the tail is 13 inches: 
the breadth 16. The bill is ſlender, ſlightly incurva- 
ted, one inch three quarters long: the upper mandible 
black, edged with red; the lower, orange-coloured : 
the head, hind part of the neck, the back, and coverts 
of the wings and tail, are black, edged with an olive 
drown; the throat, breaſt, and upper part of the belly, 
are aſh-coloured : the fides under the wings as far as 
the rump, finely varied with black and white bars. The 
tail is very ſhort, conſiſts of 12 black feathers; the 
ends of the two middle tipt with ruſt colour; the fea- 
thers immediately beneath the tail white. The legs are 
placed far behind, and are of a duſky fleſh-colour. 
The toes very long, and divided to their very origin; 
though the feet are not webbed, it takes the water ; 
will ſwim on it with much eaſe, but is often obſerved 
to run along the ſurface. 

2. The porzana, or gallinule, is not very frequent 
in Great Britain, and is ſaid to be migratory. Inha- 
bits the ſides of ſmall ſtreams, concealing itſelf among 
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Raleigh, ſcarce ſeated on the throne, before this valuable ſub- 
Rallus. je was ſtripped of his preferments, tried, and con- 


Mahometans. See ManonETAUuIs n. 
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the buſhes. Its length is vine inches; its b 

its weight, four ow five drachms, The had y 
brown, ſpotted with black; the neck a deer, , 
ſpotted with white: the feathers of the back x 
next their ſhafts, then olive-coloured, and edped wi 
white: the ſcapulars are olive, finely marked with wo 
ſmall white ſpots on each web: the legs of a yellovit, 
green. | | 

3. The crex, crake, or corn-crek, has been ſuppo 
ſed by ſome to be the ſame with the water-raj) * 
that it differs only by a change of colour at a & 
ſeaſon of the year: this error is owing to inattention 
to their characters and nature, both which differ en 
tirely. The bill of this ſpecies is ſhort, ſtrong, and 
thick; formed exactly like that of the water - hen and 
makes a generical diſtinction. It never frequents Was 
tery places; but is always found among corn, gras 
broom, or furze. It quits the kingdom before win. 
ter; but the water-rail endures our ſharpeſt ſeaſons 
They agree in their averſion to flight ; and the legs 
which are remarkably long for the ſize of the by} 
hang down whilft they are on the wing; they truk 
their ſafety to their ſwiftneſs on foot, and ſeldom are 
ſprung a fecond time but with great difficulty. The 
land rail lays from 12 to 20 eggs, of a dull white co- 
Jour, marked with a few yellow ſpots; notwithſtand- 
ing this, they are very numerous in this kingdom, 
Their note is ſingular, reſembling the word crex often 
repeated. They are in greateſt plenty in Anpleſea, 
where they appear about the 2oth of April, ſuppoſed 
to paſs over from Ireland, where they abound: at their 
firſt arrival it is common to ſhoot ſeven or eight in a 
morning. They are found in moſt of the Hebrides, 
and the Orkneys. On their arrival they are very lean, 
weighing only fix ounces ; but before they leave this 
iſland, grow ſo fat as to weigh above eight. The fes. 
thers on the crown of the head and hind-part of the neck, 
are black, edged with bay colour: the coverts of the 
wings of the ſame colour, but not ſpotted; the tail 3 
ſhort, and of a deep bay: the belly white; the legs 
aſh-coloured. 

RALPH (James), a late ingenious hiſtorical and 
political writer, was born, we know not when nor 
where, being firſt known as a ſchool-mafler in Phila: 
delphia in North America, He came to England about 
the beginning of the reign of George I. and wrot 
ſome things in the dramatic way, which were not te- 
ceived with great applauſe; but though he did not ſuc- 
ceed as a port, he was a very ingenious profe-write!. 
He wrote A Hiſtory of England, commencing will 
the Stuarts, which is much efteemed; as were his po. 
litical eſſays and pamphlets, ſome of which were looked 
upon as mafter-pieces. His laſt publication, The Caſe 
of Authors by profeſſion, is an excellent and enter: 
taining performance. He died in 1762. 

RAM, in zoology. See Ovis. e ee + 

Battering Rau, in antiquity, a military engine, uſe 
to batter down the walls of beſieged places. See Bar- 
TERING Ram. | 

Ram's Head, in a ſhip, is a great block belong t 
to the fore and main halliards. It has three (hve 8 
it, in which the halliards are put; and in a hole at! 
end are reeved the ties. Ez he 

RAMADAN, a ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting among! 


re black 


and 
a Certain 


1 


p olive, Ran 


| 


pant. ſix miles 


born at Carpi near 
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AH (anc, geog.), a town of Benjamin, near 
EN called Rama of Saul (1 Sam. xxii.), 
from Jeruſalem to the north ; memorable for 
he tory of the Levite aud his concubine: Taken and 
fortified by Baaſa king of Iſrael, in order to annoy the 
kingdom of Judah. This Rama is mentioned Iſa, x. 
Jer, xx and Matth. ii. and is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from Rama of Samuel, 1 Sam. xix. called alſo Rama» 
tha, 1 Sam. i. 19. and Ramathaim Zophim, ibid. i. I. 
which lay a great way to the weſt, towards Joppa, 
near Lydda, 1 Maccab. 1. the birth-place of Samuel; 
adjoining to the mountains of Ephraim, and the place 
of his reſidence, 1 Sam. xv. & e. (Joſephus. } Called 
Ramula in the lower age, (Gul. Tytius.) 

RAMATH. uz rx, (Joſhua xiii.); Ramoth-Maſ- 
phe, (Septuagint, Vulgate); Ramoeth in Gilead, or Rem- 
math Galaad, (Seventy); a town in that tract of Gi- 
lead called Maſpha, or Mizpe, one of the cities of re- 


IN Bernardin), an Italian phyſician, 
odena in 1633. He was profel- 
or of phyfic in the vaiverſity of Modena for 18 years; 
and in 1700 accepted an invitation-from Padua, where 
be was made rector of the college; and died in 1714. 
His works were collected and publiſhed in London, 
1716; of which, his treatiſe De Morbis Artificum, Of 
the peculiar maladies of artificers,”” will always be 
eſteemed uſeful and curious. 


RAMESES, (anc. geog.); a town built by the 


Iſraclites during their bondage in Egypt, and from 


which the exodus took place, and which muſt have 
been towards and not far from the Arabian Gulph, 


ſeeing in the third ſtation the Iſraelites arrived on its 


ſhore, 


RAMESES, king of the Lower Egypt when Ja- 
cod went thither with his family, in the 1706th year 
before the Chriſtian æra. Ancient authors mention 
lereral other kings of Egypt of the ſame name; and it 
is thought that one of thoſe princes erected in the 
temple of the ſun at Thebes, the magnificent obeliſk 
which the emperor Conſtantine cauſed to be removed 
to Alexandria in the year 334, and that prince dying, 
tis ſon Conſtantius had the obelifk tranſported from 
Alexandria to Rome in 352, where it was erected in 
the grand Circus. Its height was 132 feet. When the 
Goiks ſacked the city of Rome in 409, they overthrew 
this obeliſe, which continued buried in the ſand till 
the time of Sixtus V. in 1587, when it was found bro- 
ken in three pieces, which being joined together, 
ſet up in the ſquare of St John de Lateran. On the 
four lides of this wonderful obeliſk are a number of fi- 
gures and hieroglyphical characters, which, according 
to the explication of Ammianus Marcellinus, contain 
tie praiſes of Rameſes. | 
i RAMIFICATION, the production of boughs or 

ranches, or of figures reſembling branches. 

RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed for driving down 
ones or piles into the ground; or for beating the 


ane in order to render it more ſolid for à founda- 


A enmt of a Gun, the Gun: ſtich; a rod uſed in 
doe ding of a gun, to drive home the powder, as alſo 
15 5 and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from roll- 


Nr, in heraldry, a term applicd ze f lion, 
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leopard, or other beaſt that ſtands on its hind legs, 
and rears up his fore-feet in the poſture of climbing, 
ſhowing only half his face, as one eye, &c. It is dif- 
ferent from ſaliant, in which the beaſt ſeems ſpringing 
forward as if making a ſally. 

RAMPART, in fortification, is an elevation of 
earth round a place capable of reſiſting the cannon of 
an enemy; and formed into baftions, curtins, &c. 

RAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of picæ. The bill is very large, con- 
vex, and ſerrated ontwardly ; the noftrils are fituated 
behind the baſe of the beak ; the feet in moſt ſpecies 


Rampant, 
Rampha- 
ſtos. 


are toed. There are eight ſpecies; of which the moſt Pl. CCLIV. 
remarkable is the toucan, whoſe bill is almoſt as large fig. 8. 


as the reft of its body. There are four or five varieties, 
but we ſhall only deſcribe that which has a red beak. 
This is about the ſize of a jack-daw, and ſhaped like 
that bird, with a large head to ſupport its monſtrous 
bill : this bill, from the angles of the mouth to its 
point, is fix inches and an half; and its breadth, in 
the thickeſt part, is a little more than two. Its thick- 
neſs near the head, is one inch and a quarter; and it 
is a little rounded along the top of the upper chap, 
the under ſide being round alfo ; the whole of the bill 


extremely ſlight, and a little thicker than parchment. 


The upper chap is of a bright yellow, except on each 
fide, which is of a fine ſcarlet colour; as is alſo the 
lower chap, except at the bafe, which is purple. Be- 
tween the head and the bill there is a black line of ſe- 


paration all round the baſe of the bill ; in the upper 


part of which the noſtrils are placed, and are almoſt 
covered with feathers; which has occaſioned fome 
writers to ſay, that the toucan has no noſtrils. Round 
the eyes, on each fide of the head, is a ſpace of bluiſh 
ſkin, void of feathers; above which the head is black, 
except a white ſpot on each ſide joining to the baſe of 
the upper chap. The hinder part of the neck, the 
back, wings, tail, belly, and thighs, are black. The 
under fide of the head, throat, and the beginning of 
the breaſt, are white. Between the white on the 
breaſt, and the black on the belly, is a ſpace of red 
feathers, in the form of a new moon, with its horns 
upwards. The legs, feet, and claws, are of an aſh- 


colour; and the toes ſtand like thoſe of parrots, two: 
before, and two behind. | 


It is reported by travellers, that this bird, though 


furniſhed with ſo formidable a beak, is harmleſs and 
gentle, being ſo eafily made tame, as to fit and hatch 
its young in houſes. It feeds chiefly upon pepper, 
which it devours very greedily, gorging itſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that it voids it crude and unconcocted. 
This, however, is no objection to the natives from 
uſing it again: they even prefer it before that pepper 
which is freſh gathered from the tree; and ſeem per- 
ſuaded that the ſtrength and heat of the pepper is 


qualified by the bird, and that all its noxious qualities 
are thus exhauſted, | 


Whatever be the truth of this report, nothing is 


more certain than that the toucan lives only upon a 
vegetable diet ; and, in a qdomeſtic ſtate, to which it 
is frequently brought in the warm countries. where it 
is bred, it is ſeen- to prefer ſuch food to all other. 
Pozzo, who bred one tame, aſſerts, that it leaped up 
and down, wagged the tail, and cried with a voice. 
teſembling that of a magpie. Iv fed upon the a 
N . N things 


+ 
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Rampha- things that parrots do; but was moſt greedy of grapes, that given upon oath by Mr Ramſden himſelf. 
= nos ,_ which, being plucked off one by one, and thrown in This engine conſiſts of a large wheel of be 
—.— the air, it would moſt dexteroufly catch before they ſupported on a mahogany ſtand, having th 
fell to the ground. Its bill, he adds, was hollow, and which are ſtrongly connected together by 
upon that account very light, ſo that it had but little as to make it perfectly ſteady. On each | 
ſtrength in ſo apparently formidable a weapon; nor ſtand is placed a conical friction-pully, w 
could it peck or ftrike ſmartly therewith. But its dividing-wheel reſts : to prevent the wheel 
tongue ſcemed to aflift the efforts of this unwieldy ma- ing off the friftion-pullies, the bell-meta] ce 
chine : it was long, thin, and flat, not unlike one of it turns in a focket on the top of the ſtand. 
the feathers on the neck of a dunghill cock; this it “% The circumference of the wheel is ratched or cyt 
moved up and down, and often extended five or fix (by a method which will be deſcribed hereafter) into 
inches from the bill. It was of a fleſh colour, and 2160 teeth, in which an endleſs ſcrew acts. Six te. 
remarkably fringed on each fide with very ſmall ſila- volutions of the ſcrew will move the wheel a ſpace 
ments, exaQly reſembling a feather. equal to one degree. | 
It is probable that this long tongue has greater Now a circle of braſs being fixed on the ſerew ar. 
| ſtrength than the thin hollow beak that contains it. bor, having its circumference divided into 60 part; 
| It is likely that the beak is only a kind of ſheath for each diviſion will conſequently anſwer to a motion of 
| | this peculiar inſtrument, uſed by the toucan, not only the wheel of 10 ſeconds, ſix of them will be equal to 
in making itſelf a neſt, but alſo in obtaining its pro- à minute, &c. | 
viſion. Nothing is more certain, than that this bird «© Several different arbors of tempered ſteel are truly 
{ builds its neſt in holes of trees, which have been pre- ground into the ſocket in the centre of the wheel, The 
viouſly ſcooped out for this purpoſe ; and it is not upper parts of the arbors that ftand above the plane 
| | very likely that fo feeble a bill could be very ſervice - are turned of various fizes, to ſuit the centres of dil. 
j able in working upon ſuch hard materials. ferent pieces of work to be divided. 
| Be this as it will, there is no bird ſecures its young «© When any inftrument is to be divided, the centre 
better from external injury than the toucan. It has of it is very exactly fitted on one of theſe arbors; and 
not only birds, men, and ſerpents, to guard againſt; the inſtrument is fixed down to the plane of the divid. 
but a numerous tribe of monkeys, ſtill more prying, ing wheel by means of ſcrews, which fit into holes 
miſchievous, and hungry, than all the reſt. The tou- made in the radii of the wheel for that purpoſe, 
can, however, ſcoops out its neſt into the hollow of „The inftrument being thus fitted on the plane of 
ſome tree, leaving only a hole large enough to go in the wheel, the frame which carries the dividing-point 
and out at. There it fits, with its great beak, guard- is connected at one end by finger-ſcrews with the frame 
ing the entrance; and, if the monkey ventures to which carries the endleſs ſcrew z while the other end 
offer a viſit of curiofity, the toucan gives him ſuch a embraces that part of the ſteel arbor, which ſands 
welcome, that he preſently thinks proper to pack off, above the inſtrument to be divided, by an angular 
and is glad to eſcape with ſafety. notch in a piece of hardened ſteel: by this means both 
This bird is only found in the warm climates of ends of the frame are kept perfectly ſteady and free 
South America, where it is in great requeſt, both for from any ſhake. 
the delicacy of its fleſh, which is tender and nouriſh- The frame carrying the dividing-point or tracer, is 
ing, and for the beauty of its plumage, particularly made to ſlide on the frame which carries the endiels 
the feathers of the breaſt, The ſkin of this part the ſcrew to any diſtance from the centre of the wheel as 
Indians pluck off, and, when dry, glue to their cheeks; the radius of the inftrument to be divided may require, 
and this they conſider as an irreſiſtible addition to and may be there faſtened by tightening two clamps; 
their beauty. | | and the dividing-point or tracer being connected with 
RAMSDEN':s Exc for Dividing MatTaemaTi- the clamps by the double jointed frame, admits a free 
CAL INSTRUMENTS, is a late invention by which theſe di- and eaſy motion towards or from the centre for cut- 
viſions can be performed with exceeding great accuracy, ting the diviſions, without any lateral ſhake. ; 
ſuch as would formerly have been deemed incredible, «© From what has been ſaid, it appears, that an if 
On a diſcovery of the method of conſtructing this ma- ſtrument thus fitted on the dividing-wheel may be 
chine, its inventor, Mr Ramſden of Piccadilly, re- moved to any angle by the ſcrew and divided circle on 
ceived 615]. from the commiſſioners of longitude ; its arbor, and that this angle may be marked on the 
engaging himſelf to inſtru a certain number of per- limb of the inftrument with the greateſt exactneſs by 
ſons, not exceeding ten, in the method of making and the dividing- point or tracer, which can only move 
uſing this machine from the 28th October 1775, to a direct line tending to the centre, and is altogether | 
28th October 1777 : alſo binding himſelf to divide all freed from thoſe inconveniences that attend cutting by 
octants and ſextants by the ſame engine, at the rate means of a ſtraight edge. This method of drawing 
of three ſhillings for each oRent, and fix ſhillings lines will alſo prevent any error that might ariſe 5 
for each braſs ſextant, with Nonius's diviſions to half an expanſion or contraction of the metal during tue 
minutes, for as long time as the commiſſioners ſnould time of dividing. | | ond 
think proper to let the engine remain in his poſſeſſion. The ſcrew-frame is fixed on the top of 4 _ 
Of this ſum of 6151. paid to Mr Ramſden, 3001. was pillar, which turns freely round its axis, and allo 2 
given him as a reward for the improvement made by freely towards or from the centre of the whee AY 
him in diſcovering the engine, and the remaining 3151. that the ſcrew-frame may be entirely guided Dy _ 
for his giving up the property of it to the commiſ- frame which conneQs it with the centre : by this me 


. » . o o 6-0 ' 0 
fioners, The following deſcription of the engine, is any excentricity of the wheel and the arbor m_—_ 
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groduce any error in the dividing; and, by a parti- of the {crew are formed in the manner of two fruſtrums Ramfdcn's 
aA 9 contrivance, (which will be deſcribed hereafter,) of cones joined by a cylinder, as repreſented at X. Engine. 
> forex when preſſed againſt the teeth of the wheel Thele pivots are confined between half polcs, which p 
aways moves parallel to itſelf ; Jo that 3 line joining preſs only on the conical parts, and do not touch the wy. 
the centre of the arbor and the tracer continued, will cylindric parts: the half holes are kept together by 

ways make equal angles with the ſere w. | icrews (a), which may be tightened at any time, to 
; Figure I- repreſents a perſpective view of the engine. prevent the {crew from ſhaking in the frame. 

„Pig. 2. is a plan, of which fig. 3. repreſents a ſec- 6 T7 On the ſcrew arbor is a {mall wheel of braſs K, Fig. 1, 2, 
U & tion on the line NA. : 5 33 aving its outſide edge divided into 60 parts, and 4, 5. 
l. „ The large wheel A is 45 inches in diameter, and numbered at every 6th divition with 1, 2, &c. to 10. 


bas ten radii, each being ſupported by edge- bars, as The motion of this wheel is ſhewn by the index (y) on Fig. 4 and 3. 
fepreſented in fig. 3. Theſe bars and radii are con- the ſcrew frame G. 


— — — — 
.* 
4 


nected by the circular ring B, 24 inches in diameter, „H repreſents a part of the ſtand, having a parallel Fig. 1. 
and z deep; and, for greater ſtrength, the whole is flit in the direction towards the centre of the wheel, 
cal in one piece in bell- metal. large enough to receive the upper part of the conical 


« As the whole weight of the wheel A reſts on its brais pillar P, which carries the ſcrew and its frame : 
ing B, the edge-bars are deepelt where they join it; and as the reſiſtance, when the wheel is moved by the 
-nd from thence their depth diminiſhes, both towards endleſs ſcrew, is againſt that fide of the ſlit H which 
"he centre and the circumference, as repreſented in is towards the left-hand, that fide of the ſlit is faced 
ho. 3. | with braſs, and the pillar is preſſed againſt it by a 

*%« The ſurface of the wheel A was worked very even ſteel ſpring on the oppoſite fide : by this means the 
and flat, and its circumference turned true. The pillar is ttrongly ſupported laterally, and yet the 
ring C, of fine braſs, was fitted very exactly on the fcrew may be eafily preſſed from or againſt the cir- 
circumference of the wheel; and was faſtened thereon cumference of the wheel, and the pillar will turn freely 
with ſcrews, which, after being ſcrewed as tight as on its axis to take any direction given it by the 
poſſible, were well riveted. The face of a large chuck frame L. | 
being turned very true and flat in the lath, the flat- At each corner of the piece I are ſcrews (n) of Fig. 4. 
tencd ſurface A of the wheel was faitened againſt it tempered ſteel, having poliſhed conical points: two of 
with hold-faſts : and the two ſurfaces and circum- them turn in conical holes in the ſcrew-frame near (o), 
{rence of the ring C, a hole through the centre and and the points of the other two ſcrews turn in holes 


the plane part round (b) it, and the lower edge of the in the piece Q; the ſcrews (p) are of ſteel, which being 


ring B, were turned 3t the ſame time. tightened prevent the conical pointed ſcrews from un- 
« Dis a piece of hard bell-metal, having the hole, turning when the frame is moved. 
which receives the ſteel-arbor (d), made very ſtraight L is a braſs frame, which ſerves to connect the end- 


and true. This bell- metal was turned very true on leſs ſcrew, its frame, &c. with the centre of the wheel * e 

an arbor; and the face, wich reſts on the wheel at (b), each arm of this frame is terminated by a ſteel ſcrew, 

was turned very flat, ſo that the ſteel arbor (d) might that may be paſſed through any of the holes (q) in the 

and perpendicular to the plane of the wheel: this bell- piece Q as the thickneſs of work to be divided on Fig. 4. 

metal was faſtened to the wheel by fix ſteel ſcrews (I). the wheel may require, and are faſtened by the finger 
A braſs ſocket Z is faſtened on the centre of the nuts (r). oh 

mahogany ſtand, and receives the lower part of the «© At the other end of this frame is a flat piece of 

beh. metal piece D, being made to touch the bell- tempered ſteel (b), wherein is an angular notch: when Fig. 6. 

metal in a narrow part near the mouth, to prevent any the endleſs ſcrew is preſſed againſt the teeth on the 

voliquity of the wheel from bending the arbor: good circumference of the wheel, which. may be done by 

ting is by no means neceffary here; fince any ſhake turning the finger-ſcrew 8, to preſs againſt the Fig. 1. & a, 

this ſocket will produce no bad effect, as will ap- ſpring (t), this notch embraces and preſſecs againſt the 

per hercafter when we deſcribe the cutting frame. ſteel arbor (d). This end of the frame may be raiſed or Fig. 2. 

» The wheel was then put on its ſtand, the lower depreſſed by moving the priſmatic ſlide (u), which m 

n tage of the ring B reſting on the 'circumfer nce of be fixed at any height by the four ſteel-ſcrews (v). 
ihre conical friction- pullies W, to facilitate its mo- The bottom of this ſlide has a notch (k), whoſe Fig. 1. & 6. 

don round its centre. The axis of one of theſe pullies plane is parallel to the endleſs- ſcrew; and by the point of 

51a line joining the centre of the wheel and the the arbor (d) reſting in this notch, this end of the Fig. z. 

middle of the endleſs ſcrew, and the other two placed frame is prevented from tilting. The ſcrew S is pre- Fig. I, 2. 


Fig. rand 2. 


ay Fig, . 


04319 de at equal diſtances from each other. vented from unturning by tightening the. finger- 
(s Fisa block of wood ſtrongly faſtened to one of the nut (w).. | 
Me tie and; the piece (g) is ſcrewed to the upper The teeth on the circumference of the wheel were 
959 25 block; and has half holes, in which the cut by the following method. 
Irerſe axis 


5 (h) turns: the half holes are kept toge- 40 Having conſidered what number of teeth on the 
J 1 by the ſcrews (i). | circumference would be moſt convenient, which in this 
5 Tue lower extremity of the conical pillar P termi- engine 18 2160, or 360 multiplied by 6, I made two 

i a Cylindric feel pin (k), which paſſes through ſcrews of the ſame dimenfions, of tempered ſteel, in 
arty in che tranſverſe axis (h), and is confined by the manner hereafter deſcribed, the interval between 
NA and ſerew. the threads being ſuch as I knew by calculation. 
. 0 the upper end of theconical pillar is faſtened the would come within the limits of what might be turned 
ae C, in which the endleſs ſcrew turns: the pivots off the cixcumference of the wheel: one of theſe Icrews,, 


which. 
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which was intended for ratching or eutting the teeth, 
was notched acroſs the threads, ſo that the ſcrew, when 
preſſed againſt the edge of the wheel and turned round, 
cut in the manner of a ſaw. Then having a ee 
of a circle a little greater than 60 degrees, of about 
the ſame radius with the wheel, and the circumference 
made true, from a very fine centre, I deſcribed an arch 
near the edge, and ſet off the chord of 60 degrees on 
this arch. This ſegment was put in the place of the 
wheel, the edge of it was ratched, and the number of 
revolutions and parts of the ſcrew contained between 
the interval of the 60 degrees were counted. The 
radius was correQed in the proportion of 360 revolu- 
tions, which ought to have been in 60 degrees, to the 
number actually found; and the radius, ſo correQed, 


was taken in a pair of beam-compaſſes: while the 


Fig. 1, 2, 3. 


Vie 7. 


Fig. 7. 


wheel was on the lath, one foot of the compaſſes was 
put in the centre, and with the other a circle was de- 
ſcribed on the ring; then half the depth of the threads 
of the ſcrew being taken in dividers was ſet from this 
circle outwards, and another circle was deſcribed cut- 
ting this point ; a hollow was then turned on the edge 
of the wheel of the ſame curvature as that of the ſcrew 
at the bottom of the threads: the bottom of this hol- 
low was turned to the ſame radius or diſtance from the 
centre of the wheel, as the ourward of the two circles 
before-mentioned. | 

« The wheel was now taken off the lath; and the 
bell-metal piece D was ſcrewed on as before directed, 
which after this ought not to be removed. 

« From a very exact centre a circle was deſcribed 
on the ring C, about g of an inch within where the 
bottom of the teeth would come. This circle was 
divided with the greateſt exactneſs I was capable of, 
firſt into 5 parts, and each of theſe into 3. Theſe parts 
were then biſected 4 times: (that is to ſay) ſuppoſing 
the whole circumference of the wheel to contain 2160 
teeth, this being divided into 5 parts, each would 
contain 432 teeth ; which being divided into 3 parts, 
each of them would contain 144; and this ſpace 
biſeted 4 times would give 72, 36, 18, and : there- 
fore each of the laſt diviſions would contain 9g teeth. 
But, as I was apprehenſive ſome error might ariſe from 
quinqueſection and triſection, in order to examine the 
accuracy of the diviſions, I deſcribed another circle on 
the ring C, 2s inch within the former, and divided it 
by continual biſections, as 2160, 1080, 540, 270, 
135, 675, and 334; and, as the fixed wire (to be de- 
ſcribed preſently) croſſed both the circles, I could 
examine their agreement at every 135 revolutions ; 
(after ratching, could examine it at every 334): but, 
not finding any ſenſible difference between the two ſetts 
of diviſions, I, for ratching, made choice of the for- 
mer; and, as the coincidence of the fixed wire with an 
interſection could be more exactly determined than with 
a dot or divifion, J therefore made uſe of interſect ions 
in both circles before deſcribed. 

« 'The arms of the frame L were connected by a thin 
piece of braſs of 3 of an inch broad, having a hole in 
the middle of g of an inch in diameter; acroſs this 
hole a filver wire was fixed exactly in a line to the cen- 
ter of the wheel; the coincidence of this wire with the 
interfeftions was examined by a lens s inch focus, 


plate. 


[L 6624 ] 


turned the ſcrew by its handle 9g revolutions, ul the 


piece, for greater firmneſs, is attached to the ſcrew- 


R A M 


fixed in a tube which was attached to one 
L (a). Now a handle or winch being ff 
end of the ſcrew, the diviſion marked 10 on the Circ] 
K was ſet to its index, and, by means of a clamp 6 - 
adjuſting ſcrew for that purpoſe, the interſe 95 
marked 1 on the circle C was ſet exactly to car 
with the fixed wire; the ſcrew was then carefully 
preſſed againſt the circumference of the wheel, by 94 
ing the finger-ſcrew S; then, removing the clamp, 


of the arms Rin 
xed on the En 


interſection marked 240 came nearly to the wire. 
then, unturning the finger-ſcrew 8, I releaſed the 
ſcrew from the wheel, and turned the wheel back till 
the interſection marked 2 exactly coincided with the 
wire, and, by means of the-clamp before- mentioned. 
the diviſion 10 on the circle being ſet to its index, the 
ſcrew was preſſed againſt the edge of the wheel by the 
finger-ſcrew 8; the clamps were removed, and the 
ſcrew turned 9g revolutions till the interſection marked 
I nearly coincided with the fixed wire ; the ſcrew was 
releaſed from the wheel by unturning the finger.ſcrew 
S as before, the wheel was turned back till the inter. | 
ſection 3 coincided with the fixed wire; the diviſion 
10 on the circle being ſet to its index, the ſcrew was 
preſſed againſt the wheel as before, and the ſcrew was 
turned 9 revolutions, till the interſection 2 nearly eo- 
incided with the fixed wire, and the ſcrew was relea- 
leaſed; and I proceeded in this manner till the teeth 
were marked round the whole circumference of the 
wheel. This was repeated three times round, to make 
the impreſſion of the ſcrew deeper. I then ratched 


the wheel round continually in the ſame direction wih. 


out ever diſengaping the ſcrew; and, in ratchin 
the wheel about zoo times round, the teeth were f- 
niſhed. 

* Now it is evident, if the circumference of the wheel 
was even one tooth or ten minutes greater than the 
ſcrew would require, this error wovld in the firſt in- 
ſtance be reduced to 249 part of a revolution or two 
ſeconds and a half; and theſe errors or inequalities of 


the teeth were equally diſtributed round the wheel at 


the diſtance of 9 teeth from each other. Now, as the | 
ſcrew in ratching had continually hold of ſeveral tectl | 
at the ſame time, and, theſe conſtantly changing, tie | 


abovementioned inequalities ſoon corrected themſelves, 


and the teeth were reduced to a perfe& equality. The 
piece of braſs which carries the wire was now taken 
away, and the cutting ſcrew was alſo removed, and 
a plain one (hereafter deſcribed) put in its place: ou 
one end of the ſcrew is a ſmall brafs circle, having its 
edge divided into 60 equal parts, and numbered 3t 
every fixth diviſion, as beforementioned. On the 
other end of the ſcrew is a ratchet-wheel C, having bo 
teeth, covered by the hollowed circle (d), which cane f 
two clicks that catch upon the oppoſite ſides of the 
ratchet when the ſcrew is to be moved forwards. The 
cylinder S turns on a ſtrong ſteel arbor F, which 75 
through and is firmly ſerewed to the piece 1. th 


frame G by the braces (v): a ſpiral groove or my 
cut on the outſide of the cylinder 8, which ſerves : 
for holding the ſtring, and alſo giving motion to 


l that 
lever] on its centre by means of a ſtee tooth (0), 


1 1 ö - | 2 1s 
() The interſections are marked for the fake of illuſtration, though properly inviſible, they lying under the br 
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be. ver is attached a ſtrong ſtee] pin (m), on which a braſs 
Ay ſocket (r) turns: this ſocket paſſes thro? a ſlit in the 
q iece (p), and may be tightened in any part of the flit 
fl. & by the finger-nut (f): this piece ſerves to regulate the 
ll na mber of revolutions of the ſerew for each tread 
„ ok the treadle R. | ; 1 5 

' « Þ,is a braſs box containing a ſpiral ſpring ; a ſtrong 
ut is faltened and turned 3 or 4 times round the cir- 
camference of this box; the gut then paſſes ſeveral 
times round the cylinder 8, and from thence down to 
the treadle KR. Now, when the treadle is preſſed 
gown, the ſtring pulls the cylinder S round its axis, 
and the clicks catching hold of the teeth on the 
ratchet carry the ſcrew round with it, till, by the'tooth 
(n) working in the ſpiral groove, the Jever J is brought 
near the wheel (d), and the cylinder ſtopped by the 


the ſame time the ſpring is wound up by the other end 
of the gut paſſing round the box T. Now, when the 
foot is taken off the treadle, the ſpring unbending it- 
ſelf pulls back the cylinder, the clicks leaving the 
ratchet and ſcrew at reſt till the piece (t) ſtrikes on the 
end of the piece (p) : the number of revolutions of the 
ſcrew at each tread is limited by the number of revo- 
lations the cylinder is allowed to turn back before the 
flop ſtrikes on the piece (p). 

When the endleſs ſcrew was moved round it axis 
with a conſiderable velocity, it would continue that 
. motion a little after the cylinder 8 was ftopped: to 
prevent this the angular lever , was made; tbat when 
the lever J comes near to ſtop the ſcrew (x), it, by a 
{mall chamfer, preſſes down the piece x of the angular 
lerer; this brings the other end „of the ſame lever 
forwards, and ftops the endleſs ſcrew by the ſteel 
pin , ſtriking upon the top of it: the foot of the le- 


brace (v). | 

„l. D, two clamps, conneRed by the piece a, ſlide one 
on each arm of the frame L, and may be fixed at plea- 
ſure by the four finger-ſcrews e, which preſs againſt ſteel 
ſprings to avoid ſpoiling the arms: the piece (q) is made 
to turn without ſhake between the two conical point- 
ed ſcrews (F), which are preventing from unturning 
by tightening tbe finger-nuts N. 

© The piece M is made to turn on the piece (q), by 
tle conical pointed ſcrews (f) reſting in the hollow 
centers (e). | 
As there is frequent occaſion to cut diviſions on 
nclined planes, for that purpoſe the piece y, in which 
the tracer is fixed, has a conical axis at each end, 
which turn in half holes: when the tracer is ſet to any 
el nation, it may be fixed there by tightening the 
licel ſerews g. 

D:eripticn of the Engine by which the endleſs ſcrew 
- ef the Dividing Engine was cut. 

„Pic. 9. repreſents this engine of its full dimen- 
lons ſeen from one ſide, 


7 Vip. 8. the vpper fide of the ſame as ſeen from 
Ode. 


60 ; ; : 
1 A, repreſents a triangular bar of ſteel, to which the 
angu | 


oy zer holes in the pieces B and C are accurately 
|; 3d may be fixed on any part of the bar by the 


mw), 


fi TT 5 - 3 
A, * of ſteel whereon the ſcrew is intended 


I 


tries Tg 
the 
The 


alles 
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dens works between the threads of the ſpiral. To the le. to be cut ; which, after being hardened and temper- Ramſen's 


ſcrew-head (x) ſtriking on the top of the lever ]; at 


ver is raiſed again by a ſmall ſpring preſſing on the 
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ed, has its pivots turned in the form of two fruſtums Engine, 


of cones, as repreſented in the drawings of the divi. 
ding engine (fig. 5.) . Theſe pivots were exactly fit- 
ted to the half holes F and T, which were kept toge- 
kher by the ſcrews Z. | 
„H, repreſents a ſcrew of untempered ſteel, having 
a pivot I, which turns in the hole K. At the other 
end of the ſcrew'is a hollow centre, which receives the 
hardened conical point of the ſteel pin M. When this 
point is ſufficiently prefſed againſt the ſcrew, to pre- 
vent ifs ſhaking, the ſteel pin may be fixed by tight- 
- ening the ſcrews . | 
« Nis a cylindric nut, moveable on the ſcrew H; 
which, to prevent any ſhake, may be- tightened by 
the ſerews O. This nut is connected with the ſaddle- 
piece P by means of the intermediate univerſal joint 
W, thro' which the arbor of the ſcrew H paſſes. A 
front view of this piece, with a ſection acroſs the 
ſcrew-arbor, is repreſented at X. This joint is connec- 
ted with the nut by means of two ſteel ſlips 8, which 
turn on pins between the cheeks T on the nut N. The 
other ends of theſe ſlips S turn in like manner on pins 
(a). One axis of this joint turns in a hole in the cock 
(b), which is fixed to the ſaddle-piece ; and the other 
turns in a hole (d), made for that purpoſe in the ſame 
piece on which the cock (b) is fixed. By this means, 
when the ſcrew is turned round, the ſaddle- piece will 
flide uniformly along the triangular bar A. 
« K is a ſmall triangular bar of well · tempered ſteel, 
which ſlides in a groove of the ſame form on the 
ſaddle- piece P. The point of this bar or cutter is 
formed to the ſhape of the thread intended to be cut 
on the endleſs ſcrew. When the cutter is ſet to take 
proper hold of the intended ſcrew, it may be fixed by 
tightening the ſcrew (e), which preſs the two pieces 
of braſs G upon it. 9 5 
« Having meaſured the circumference of the divi- 
ding-wheel, I found it would require a {crew about one 
thread in a hundred eoarſer than the guide-ſcrew H. 
The wheels on the guide-ſcrew arbor H, and that on 
the ſteel E, on which the ſcrew was to be cut, were 
- proportioned to each other to produce that effect, by 
giving the wheel L 198 teeth, and the wheel Q_ 
200. Theſe wheels communicated with each other 
by means of the intermediate wheel R, which alſo ſer- 
ved to give the threads on the two fcrews the fame di- 
rection. 8 
« The ſaddle- piece P is confined on the bar A by 
means of the pieces (g), and may be made to ſlide 
with a proper degree of tightneſs by the ſcrews (n). 
Ramspen's Portable Barometer. See BAkOMETER 
in the APPENDIX. | 
RAMSAY (Allan), the Scots paſtoral poet, was 
| a barber in Edinburgh in the early part of the preſent 
century. His taſte in poetry, however, has jultly rai- 
ſed him to a degree of fame that may in ſome meaſure 
be confidered as a recompence for the frowns of for- 
tune. His ſongs are in univerſal efteem; as is alſo 
the only dramatic performance attributed to him, viz. 
Patie and Roger, or The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots pa- 
ſtoral, He died in 1743; and was father to the in- 
genious Mr Ramſay, a celebrated painter of the pre- 
ſent age, and who has likewiſe diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by ſome well-written tracts on various branches 
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Ramſay of polite literature, particularly the [nve/tigator,' 
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Rana. 


Ramsay (Andrew Michael), generally known by 
the name of the Chevalier Ramſay, was a polite Scots 
writer, born of a good family at Ayre, in 1686, His 
good parts and learning recommended him to be tutor 
to the ſon of the earl of Weems ; after which, concei- 
ving a diſguſt at the religion in which he had been 
educated, he in the ſame ill- humour reviewed other 
Chriſtian churches ; and, finding none to his liking, 
reſted for a while in Deiſm. While he was in this 
uncertain ſtate of mind, he went to Leyden ; where, 
falling into the company of one Poiret a myſtic divine, 
he received the infection of myſtieiſm: which promp- 
ted him to conſult M. Fenelon, the famed archbiſhop 
of Cambray, who had imbibed principles of the ſame 
nature; and who gained him over to the Catholic re- 
ligion in 1709. The ſubſequent courſe of his life re- 
ceived its direction from his friendſhip and connections 


with this prelate; and, being appointed governor to the 


duke de Chateau Thierry, and the prince de Turenne, 


he was made a knight of the order of St Lazarus. He 


was ſent for to Rome by the chevalier de St George, 


to undertake the education of his children; but he 
found ſo many intrigues and diſſenſions on his arrival 
there in 1724, that he obtained the Chevalier's leave 


to return to Paris. He died in 1743, in the office of 
intendant to the duke of Bouillon, prince de Turenne. 
The moſt capital work of his writing is the Tra- 


delt of Cyrus, which has been ſeveral times printed 


in Engliſh. 
RAMUS, in general, denotes a branch of any 


thing, as of a tree, an artery, &c. 


Ramvs (Peter), was one of the moſt famous pro- 


feſſors of the 16th century. He was born in Picardy 
in 1515. A thirſt for learning prompted him to go 


to Paris when very young, and he was admitted a ſer— 


vant in the college of Navarre. Spending the day in 
waiting on his maſters, and the greateſt part of the 
night in ſtudy, he made ſuch ſurpriſing progreſs, that, 
when he took his maſter of arts degree, he offered to 
maintain a quite oppoſite doctrine to that of Ariſtotle, 


This raiſed him many enemies; and the two firſt 


books he publiſhed, [n//itutionesr Dialedice, and A- 
riſtotelice Animadverſiones, occalioned great diſturb— 
ances in the univeriity of Paris: and the oppoſition 
againſt him was not a little heightened by his deſert- 
ing the Romiſh religion, and profeſſing that of the 
Reformed, Being thus forced to retire from Paris, he 
viſited the univerbiies of Germany, and received great 
honours wherever he came. He returned to France in 
1571, and loſt his life miſerably in the maffacre of St 
Bartholomew's day, He was a great orator, a man 
af naiver{al learning, and endowed with very fine mo- 
ral qualities. He publithed many books, which Teiſ- 
her enumerates, | 

RANA, the rroc, in zoology, a genus belonging 
to the order of amphibia reptilia. The body is naked, 
tarniſhed with four feet, and without any tail. There 
are 17 ſpecies, The molt remarkable are, 

1. The temporaria, or common frog. This is an 
animal jo well known, that it needs no deſcription ; but 
fome of 1ts properties are very ſingular. | 

Its ſpring, or power of taking large leaps, is re- 
markably great, and it is the beſt ſwimmer of all four- 
to9ted animals. Nature hath finely adapted its parts 
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for thoſe ends, the fore members of the body bein 
very lightly made, the hind legs and thighs very long 
and furniſhed with very ſtrong muſcles, ; 

While in a tadpole ſtate, it is entirely a water ani 
mal; the work of generation is performed in that ele. 
ment, as may be ſeen in every pond during ſpring 
when the female remains oppreſſed by the male for 2 
number of days. | | 

The work of propagation is extremely ſingular, it he. 
ing certain that the frog has not a penis intrans, There 
appears a ſtrong analogy in this caſe between a cer. 
tain claſs of the vegetable kingdom and thoſe animals; 
for it is well known, that when the female frog dep. 
fits its ſpawn, the male inſtantaneouſly imprepnates it 
with what we may call a farina fecunduns, in the ſame 
manner as the palm tree-conveys fructificat ion to 
the flowers of the female, which would otherwiſe be 
barren. 1 5 

As ſoon as the frogs are releaſed from their tad- 
pole ſtate, they immediately take to land; and if the 
weather has been hot, and there fall any refreſhing 


ſhowers, you may fee the ground for a conſiderable 


ſpace perfectly blackened by myriads of theſe animal- 


. cules, ſeeking for ſome ſecure lurking places. Some 


philoſophers, not giving themſelves time to examine 
into this phenomenon, imagined them to have been 
generated in the clovds, and ſhowered on the earth; 


but had they, like our Derham, but traced them to 


the next pool, they would have found a better ſolution 
of the difficulty. | | 

As frogs adhere cloſely to the backs of their own 
ſpecies, ſo we know they will do the ſame by fiſh, 


Walton mentions a ſtrange ſtory of their deſtroying vg 
pike ; but that they will injure, if not entirely ki 
carp, is a fact indiſputable, from the following rela- il 114 


tion. A very few years ago, on fiſhing a pond bcJong- 
ing to Mr Pit, of Encomb, Dorfetſhire, great num- 
bers of the carp were found each with a frog mounted 
on it, the hind legs clinging to the back, and the tore 
legs fixed in the corner of each eye of the fiſh, which 
were thin and greatly waſted, teized by carrying ſo du- 
azreable a load. Theſe frogs Mr Pennant ſuppoſes 
to have been males diſappointed of a mate. 

The croaking of frogs is well known; and from that 
in fenny countries they are diſtinguiſhed by ludicrous 
titles; thus they are ſtyled Dutch nightingales, and Bo- 
ſton waites, | 

Yet there is a time of the year when they become 
mute, neither croaking nor opening their mouths for 
a whole month : this happens in the hot ſeaſon, and 
that is in many places known to the country people by 
the name of the paddock mon. It is ſaid, that during 
that period their mouths are ſo cloſed, that no force 
(without killing the animal) will be capable of open- 
ing them. 


"Theſe, as well as other reptiles, feed but a {mall 5 


ſpace of the year. The food of this genus is flies, in. 
ſects, and ſnails. Toads are ſaid to feed alſo on bees, 
and to do great injury to thoſe uſeful inſects. D 
During winter, frogs and toads remain ahh 
pid ſtate: the laſt of which will dig into the ear 6 
and cover themſelves with almoſt the ſame agilit] 
the mole. | . 
2. The eſculenta, or edible frog, differs from i 
former, in having a high protuberance in the my 
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of the back, forming a very ſharp angle. Its colours 
are alſo more vivid, and its marks more diſtinQ ; the 

round colour being a pale or yellowiſh green, marked 
with rows of black ſpots from the head to the rump. 
This, and (Mr Pennant thinks) the former, are 
exten. He has ſeen in the markets at Paris whole 
bampers full, which the venders were preparing for 


' the table, by ſkinning and cutting off the fore-parts, 


the loins and legs only being kept; but his ſtrong diſ- 
like to theſe reptiles, prevented a cloſe examination in- 
to the ſpecies. 

In the country of Penſylvania, and ſome other parts 
of North America, there 1s a very large ſpecies of 
frogs called the bull-frog. Theſe make a monttrotts 
roaring noiſe like a bull, only ſomewhat more hoarſe. 
Their ſize is ſuperior to that of any other of the pe- 
aus, and they can ſpring forward three yards at a leap. 
By this means they will equal in ſpeed a very good 
horſe in its ſwifteſt courſe. Their places of abode are 


ponds, or bogs with ſtagnant water; but they never 


frequent ſtreams. When many of them are together, 
they make ſuch a horrid noiſe, that two people cannot 
underſtand each other's ſpeech. They croak all toge- 
ther, and then ſtop for a little and begin again. It 
ſeems as if they had a captain among them: for when 
he begins to croak, all the others follow; and when he 
ops, they alſo become ſilent. When this captain gives 
the ſignal for ſtopping, you hear a note like Pcb co- 
ming from him. In the day-time they ſeldom make 


any great noiſe unleſs the ſky 1s covered ; but in the 


night-time they may be heard at the diſtance of a mile 
and an half. When they croak, they are commonly 
near the ſurface of the water, under the buſhes, and 
have their heads out of the water. By going ſlowly, 
therefore, one may get up almoſt quite cloſe to them 


before they go away. As ſoon as they are quite un- 


der water, they think themſelves ſafe, though it be 


ever ſo ſhallow. Theſe creatures kill and eat young 


ducklings and goſlings, and ſometimes carry off chick- 
ens that come too near the water; when beaten, they 
cry out almoſt like little children. As ſoon as the air 
begins to grow a little cool in autumn, they hide them- 
{elves under the mud in the bottom of ſtagnant waters, 
and lie there torpid during the winter. As ſoon as the 
weather grows mild towards ſummer, they begin to get 
out of their holes and croak. - 

4. The bufo, or toad, is the moſt deformed and hi- 
deous of all animals. The body is broad; the back flat, 
and covered with a pimply duſky hide; the belly large, 


ſwagging, and ſwelling out; the legs ſhort, and its 


pice laboured and crawling ; its retreat gloomy and 
filthy: in ſhort, its general appearance is ſuch as to 
lirike one with diſguſt and horror. Vet it is ſaid by thoſe 
ho have reſolution to view it with attention, that its 
ches are fine: to this it ſeems that Shakeſpeare al- 
udes, when he makes his Juliet remark, 
Ac Some ſay the lark and loathed toad change eyes: 
58 if they would have been better beſtowed on ſo 
"ming a ſongſter than on this raucous reptile. 
OM bideous appearance of the toad is ſuch as to 
5 os is one advantageous feature overlooked, and 
4 5 rencered it in all ages an object of horror, and 
HL 0 of moſt tremenduous inventions. Alian 
ges. 3 venom fo potent, that bafiliſk-like, 1t con- 
Jed death by its very look and breath ; but Juve- 
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nal is content with making the Roman ladies who were 
weary of their huſbands, form a potion from its en— 
trails, in order to get rid of the good man. This opi- 
nion begat others of a more dreadful nature; for in 
after-times ſuperſtition gave it preternatural powers, 
and made it a principal ingredient in the incantations 
of nocturnal haps. 

This animal was believed by ſome old writers to 
have a ftone in its head, fraught with great virtues 
medical and magical: it was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the reptile, and called the 7oad-/tone, bufonites, cra- 
paudine, krottenflein 3 but all its fancied powers va- 
niſhed on the diſcovery of its being nothing but the 


foſſil tooth of the ſea-wolf “, or of ſome other flat- * 


Nava. 


See A- 


toothed fiſh, not unfrequent in our iſland as well as“““ ict. 


ſeveral other countries. 

But theſe fables have been long exploded. And as 
to the notion of its being a poiſonous animal, it is 
probable, that its exceſſive deformity, joined to the 
faculty it has of emitting a juice from its pimples, and 
a duſky liquid from its hind parts, 1s the foundation 
of the report. | 

That it has any noxious qualities there ſeem to have 
been no proofs in the ſmalleſt degree ſatisfactory, tho? 
we have heard many ftrange relations on that point. 
On the contrary, there have been many who have taken 
them in their naked hands, and held them long with- 
out receiving the leaſt injury: it is alſo well known that 
quacks have eaten them, and have befides ſqueezed 
their juices into a glaſs and drank them with impunity. 
We may ſay alſo, that theſe reptiles are a common 
food to many animals; to buzzards, owls, Norfolk 
plovers, ducks, and ſnakes, who would not touch them 
were they in any degree noxious. | 

So far from having venomous qualities, they have of 
late been conſidered as if they had beneficent ones 
particularly in the cure of the molt terrible of diſeaſes, 
the cancer, by ſuQtion : (See Briti/h Zoology, vol. iii. 


Append. p. 389. et jeg.) But, from all circumſtances, 


they ſeem only, as Mr Pennant obſerves, to have ren- 
dered a horrible complaint more loathſome. 

The moſt full information concerning the nature 
and qualities of this animal is contained in the follow- 
ing letters from Mr Arſcott and Mr Pittfield to Dr 
Milles. It would give me great pleaſure (ſays Mr 
Arſcott) to be able to inform you of any particulars 
worthy Mr Pennant's notice, concerning the toad who 
lived ſo many years with us, and was fo great a fa- 
vourite. The greateſt curioſity in it was its becoming 
ſo remarkably tame. It had frequented ſome Reps 
before the hall-door ſome years before my acquaint- 
ance commenced with it, and had been admired by 
my father for its ſize (which was of the largeft I ever 
met with), who conſtantly paid it a viſit every even- 
ing. 1 knew it myſelf above 30 years; and by con- 
ſtantly feeding it, brought it to be ſo tame, that it al- 
ways came to the candle, and looked up as if expec=- 
ting to be taken up and brought upon the table, where 
I always fed it with inſeQs of all forts : it was fondeſt 
of fleſh maggots, which I kept in bran ; it would fol- 
low them, and, when within a proper diſtance, would 
fix its eye, and remain motionleſs for near a quarter of 
a minute, as if preparing for the ſtroke, which was 
an inſtantaneous throwing its tongue at a great di— 
ſtance upon the inſeQ, which Ruck to the tip by a 
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glutinous matter: the motion is quicker than the eye 
can follow (A). 

&« I always imagined that the root of its tongue was 
placed in the forepart of its under jaw, and the tip to- 
wards its throat, by which the motion muſt be a half 


_ circle; by which, when its tonguerecovered its ſituation, 


the inſe& at the tip would be brought to the place of 
deglutition. I was confirmed in this by never obſerving 
any internal motion in its mouth, excepting one {wal- 
low the inſtant its tongue returned. Poſſibly I might 
be miſtaken ; for I never diſſected one, but contented 


myſelf with opening its mouth, and ſlightly inſpee- 


ting it. 

0 You may imagine, that a toad, generally deteſted, 

(alchough one of the moſt inoffenſive of all animals) 
{ſo much taken notice of and befriended, excited the 
curioſity of all comers to the houſe, who all deſired to 
ſee it fed; ſo that even ladies ſo far conquered the hor- 
rors inſtilled into them by nurſes, as to defire to ſee it. 
This produced innumerable and improbable reports, 
making it as large as the crown of a hat, &c, &c.“ 
The following are anſwers from the ſame gentle- 
man to ſome queries propoſed by Mr Pennant. 
„ Firſt, I cannot ſay how long my father had been 
acquainted with the toad before I knew it: but when 
I firſt was acquainted with it, he uſed to mention it as 
the old toad I've known ſo many years; I can anſwer 
for 36 years. 

« Secondly, No toads that JI ever ſaw appeared in 


the winter ſeaſon. The old toad made its appearance 


as ſoon as the warm weather came, and I always con- 
cluded it retired to ſome dry bank to repoſe till the 
ſpring. When we new-lay'd the ſteps, I had two 
holes made in the third ſtep on each, with a hollow 


of more than a yard long for it, in which I imagine 


it ſlept, as it came from thence at its firſt appearance. 
Thirdly, It was ſeldom provoked : neither that 

toad (nor the multitudes I have ſeen tormented with 

great cruelty) ever ſhowed the leaſt defire of revenge 


by ſpitting or emitting any juice from their pimples. 


Sometimes, upon taking it up, it would let out a great 
quantity of clear water, which, as I have often ſeen it 


do the ſame upon the ſteps when quite quiet, was cer- 
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tainly its urine, and no more than a natural evacuation, Bes, 
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Fourthly, A toad has no particular enmity for the 
ſpider; he uſed to eat five or fix with his millepedes 
(which I take to be its chief food) that I generally 
provided for it before I found out that fleſh maggots, 
by their continual motion, was the molt tempting bait; 
but, when offered, it eat blowing flies and humble bees 
that come from the rat-tailed maggot in gutters, or in 
ſhort any inſeQ that moved, TI imagine, if a bee was 
to be put before a toad, it would certainly eat it to its 
coſt ; but as bees are ſeldom flirring at the ſame time 
that toads are, they can ſeldom come in their Way, as 


they ſeldom appear after ſun-rifing or before ſun-ſet, 


In the heat of the day they will come to the mouth of 
their hole, I believe, for air. I once from my parlour 
window obſerved a large toad I had in the bank of a 
bowling-green, about 12 at noon, a very hot day, 
very buſy and active upon the graſs; ſo uncommon an 
appearance made me go out to ſee what it was, when 
I found an innumerable ſwarm of winged ants had 
dropped round his hole, which temptation was as ir- 
reſiſtible as a turtle would be to a luxurious alderman, 

« Fifthly, Whether our toad ever propagated its 
ſpecies, I know not; rather think not, as it always ap- 
peared well, and not leſſened in bulk, which it muſt 
have done, I ſhould think, if it had diſcharged ſo 
large a quantity of ſpawn as toads generally do. The 
females that are to propagate in the ſpring, I imagine, 
inſtead of retiring to dry holes, go into the bottom of 
ponds, and lie torpid among the weeds: for to my 
great ſurprize, in the middle of the winter, having for 
amuſement put a long pole into my pond, and twiſted 
it till it had gathered a large volume of weed, on ta- 


king it off I found many toads; and having cut ſome | 


aſunder with my knife, by accident, to get off the 
weed, found them full of ſpawn not thoroughly form- 


ed. I am not poſitive, but think there were a few 


males in March: I know there are 30 males (3) to 
one female, 12 or 14 of whom I have ſeen clinging 
round a female : I have often diſengaged her, and put 
her to a ſolitary male, to fee with what eagernels he 
would ſeize her. They impregnate the ſpawn as it 1s 


drawn (c) out in long firings, like a necklace, my 
yards 


(a) This rapid capture of its prey might give occaſion to the report of its faſcinating powers, Linnæus ſays, I. 


ſetta in fauces faſeino revoeat. 


() Mr John Hunter has aſſured me, that during his refidence at Belleiſle, he diſſected ſome hundreds of toads, 


yet never met with a ſingle female among them. 


(c) I was incredulous as to the ob/etrical offices of the male toad; but fince the end is ſo well accounted for, and 
the fact eſtabliſhed by ſuch good authority, belief muſt take place. _” 

Mr Demours, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, as tranſlated by Dr Templeman, vol. i. p. 371, has been 
very particular in reſpect to the male toad as acting the part of an accoucheur; his account is curious, and claims 


a place here. 


** In the evening of one of the long days in ſummer, Mr Demours, being in the king's garden, perceived two toads 
coupled together at the edge of an hole, which was formed in part by a great ſtone at the top. 

Curioſity drew him to ſee what was the occaſion of the motions he obſerved, when two facts equally new ſur- 
prized him. The #7/# was the extreme difficulty the female had in laying her eggs, inſomuch that ſhe did not ſeem 
capable of being delivered of them without ſome aſſiſtance. The ſecond was, that the male was mounted on the 
back of the female, and exerted all his ſtrength with his hinder feet in pulling out the eggs, whilſt his fore-fcet em- 


braced her breaſt, 


In order to apprehend the manner of his working in the delivery of the female, the reader muſt obſerve, that the 


paws of theſe animals, as well thoſe of the fore-fee: as of the hinder, are divided into ſeveral toes, which can perform 


the office of fingers. 


© It muſt be remarked likewiſe, that the eggs of this ſpecies of toads are included each in a membranous coat ! 


hat 


1s very firm, in which is contained the embryo; and that theſe eggs, which are oblong and about two lines in length 


being faſtened one to another by a ſhort but very ſtrong cord, form a kind of chaplet, the beads 


of which are di- 


fant from each other about the half of their length. It is by drawing this cord with his paw that the male pe. 


forms the function of a midwife, and acquits himſelf in it with a dexterity that one would not expect from ſo jumpin 
| 4 The 


an animal, 
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awn. | } 
« Sixthly, Inſe&s being their foad, I never ſaw apy 
toad ſhow any liking or diſlike to any plant (p). 

« .Seventhly, 1 hardly remember any. perſons ta- 
king it up except my father and myſelf: I do not 
know whether it had any particular attachment to us. 


T Eighthly, In reſpect to its end, I anſwer this 


laſt query. Had it not been for a tame raven, I make 


no doubt but it would have been now living; who one 


day ſceing it at the mouth of its hole, pulled it out, 


and although I reſcued it, pulled out one eye, and 


hurt it ſo, that notwithſtanding its living a twelve 
month it never enjoyed itſelf, and had a difficulty of 


taking its food, miſſing the mark for want of its eye: 


before that accident, it had all the appearance of per- 
fect health.“ 

5. The rubeta, or natter. jack, frequents dry and 
{andy places: it is found on Putney common, and alſo 
near Reveſby abbey, Lincolnſhire. It never leaps, nei- 
| ther does it craw] with the ſlow pace of a toad, but 
its motion is liker to running. Several are found com- 
monly together, and, like others of the genus, they 

appear in the evenings. The upper part of the body 
is of a dirty yellow, clouded with brown, and covered 
with porous pimples of unequal ſizes: on the back is 
a yellow line. The upper fide of the body is of a pa- 
ler hue, marked with black ſpots, which are rather 


rough. On the fore-feet are four divided toes; on the 


hind five, a little webbed. The length of the body 1s 
two inches and a quarter; the breadth, one and a quar- 
ter: the length of the fore-legs, one inch one-fixth ; of 
the hind-legs, two inches. We are indebted to Joſeph 
Banks, Eſq; for this account, | 

7. The pipal, or Surinam toad, is more ugly than 
even the common one. 
the head ſmall; the jaws, like thoſe of a mole, are ex- 
tended, and evidently formed for rooting in the ground: 
the ſkin of the neck forms a ſort of wrinkled collar: 


the colour of the head is of a dark cheſnut, and the 


eyes are ſmall: the back, which is very broad, is of a 
lightiſn grey, and ſeems covered over with a number 
of [mall eyes, which are round, and placed at nearly 
equal diſtances. Theſe eyes are very different from 
what they ſeem; they are the animal's eggs, covered 
with their ſhells, and placed there for hatching. Theſe 
eggs are buried deep in the ſkin, and in the beginning 
of incubation but juſt appear; and are very viſible when 
the young animal is about to burſt from its confine- 
ment. They are of a reddiſh, ſhining yellow colour; 
and the ſpaces between them are full of ſmall warts, 
reſembling pearls, 

This is their ſituation previous to their coming forth; 
but nothing ſo much demands our admiration as the 
manner of their production. The eggs, when formed 
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yards long, not in a large quantity of jelly, like frogs 


The body is flat and broad; 


R A N 

in the ovary, are ſent, by ſome internal canals, which 
anatomiſts have not hitherto deſcribed, to lie and come 
to maturity. under the bony ſubſtance of the back: in 
this ſtate they are impregnated by the male, whoſe ſeed 
finds its way by pores very ſingularly contrived, and 
pierces not only the.ſkin but the perioſteum: the ſkin, 
however, is {till apparently entire, and forms a very 
thick covering over the whole brood; but as they ad- 
vance to maturity, at different intervals, one after an- 
other, the egg ſeems to ſtart forward, and burgeons 
from the back, becomes more yellow, and at laſt breaks; 
when the young one puts forth its head: it ſtill, how- 
ever, keeps its ſituation until it has acquired a proper 

degree of ſtrength, and then it leaves the ſhell, but 
ſtill continues to keep upon the back of the parent. In 
this manner the pipal is ſeen travelling with her won— 
derous family on her back, in all the different ſtages of 
maturity. Some of the ſtrange progeny, not yet come 
to ſufficient perfection, appear quite torpid, and as yet 


without life in the egg: others ſeem jult beginning to 


riſe through the ſkin; here peeping forth from the 
ſhell ; and there, having entirely forſaken their priſon +, 
ſome are ſporting at large upon the parent's back, and 
others deſcending to the ground to try their own fortune 
below. The male pipal is every way larger than the fe- 
male, and has the ſkin leſs tightly drawn round the body. 
The whole. body is covered with puſtules, reſemblin 
pearls; and the belly, which is of a bright yellow, 
ſeems as if it were ſewed up from the throat to the 
vent, a ſeam being ſeen to run in that direction. This 
animal, like the reit of the frog kind, is moſt probably 
harmleſs. | | | | 

RANCID, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is become 
rank or muſty, or that has contracted an ill ſmell by 
being kept cloſe. 

RANDOLPH (Thomas), an eminent Engliſh poet 
in the 17th century, born in Northamptonſhire 1605. 
He was educated at Weltminſter and Cambridge, and 
very early diſtinguiſhed for his excellent genius; for at 
about nine or ten years of age he wrote the Hiſtory of 
the Incarnation of our Saviour, in verſe. His ſubſequent 
writings eſtabliſned his charaQer, and gained him the 
eſteem and friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt men of 


that age; particularly of Ben Johnſon, who adopted him 


one of his ſons in the muſes. He died in 1634, and was 
honourably interred. He wrote, I. The Muſcs Look- 
ing-glaſs, a comedy. 2. Amyntas, or the Impoſſible _ 
Dowry, a paſtoral, ated before the king and queen. 
3. Ariſtippus, or the Jovial Philoſopher. 4. The 
Conceited Pedlar. 5. The Jealous Lovers, a comedy. 
6. Hey for Honeſty, down with Knavery, a comedy; 
and ſeveral poems. 

RANDOM snor, in gunnery, is a ſhot made when 
the muzzle of a gun is raiſed above the horizontal line, 
and is not deſigned to ſhoot directly or point-blank. 


The 


The preſence of the obſerver did not a little diſcompoſe tte male: for ſome time he ſtopped ſhort, and threw. 
on the cure, impertinent a fixed look that marked his diſquietneſs and fear; but he ſoon returned to his work with: 
more precipitation than before, and a moment after he appeared undetermined whether he ſhould continue it or not. 
Che female likewiſe diſcovered ber uneaſineſs at the ſight. of the ſtranger, by motions that interrupted ſome- 
lmes the male in his operation. At length, whether the ſilence and ſteady poſture of the ſpectator had diſſipated 
tveir fear, or that the caſe was urgent, the male reſumed his work with the ſame vigour, and ſucceſsfully performed 


$ function. 


(D) This queſtion aroſe from an aſſertion of Linnæus, that the toad delighted in filthy herbs. Delectatur cotulr,. 
dea, flachyde fetidi, The unhappy deformity of the animal ſeems to be the only ground of this as well as another 
miſrepreſentation, of its conveying a poiſon with its pimples, its touch, and even its breath, Verrucæ /adteſcentr; 


enenata infuſz tau, anhelilu, 
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The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times 
as far as the bullet will go point-blank. The bullet 
will go fartheſt when the piece is mounted to about 
45 above the level range. See GUNNERY. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the 
line it deſcribes from the mouth of the piece to the 
point where it lodges. If the piece lie in a line pa- 
rallel to the horizon, it is called the rig/t or level 
range e if it be mounted to 459, it is ſaid to have the 
utmoſt range, all others between oo and 45 are called 


the intermediate ranges. 


RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, appointed 
by the king's letters-patent ; whoſe buſineſs is to walk 
through his charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlieus, &c, and to preſent all treſpaſſes within his 


juriſdiction at the next foreſt- court. 5 | 


RANK, the order or place aſſigned a perſon fuit- 
able to his quality or merit. | 
- Raxx, is a ſtraight line made by the ſoldiers of a 
battalion, or ſquadron, drawn up fide by fide: this or- 
der was eſtabliſned for the marches, and for regulating 


Rank between the Army, Navy, and Governors. 
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K A IN; 
the different bodies of troops and officers which com. 
poſe an army. | 

Rank and Precedence, in the army and navy, as fol- 
low: 

Engineers Rax k. Chief, as colonel; director, ag 
lteutenant-colonel ; ſub-direRtor, as major z engineer 
in ordinary, as captain; engineer extraordinary, as 
captain-lieutenant; ſub- engineer, as lieutenant; prac. 
titioner-engineer, as enſign. 

Navy RANk. Admiral, or commander in chief of his 
majeſty's fleet, has the rank of a field-marſhal; admi- 
rals, with their flags on the main-top-maſt- head, rank 
with generals of horſe and foot ; vice-admirals, with 
lieutenant-generals; rear-admirals, as major- generals; 
commodores, with broad pendants, as brigadier-gene- 
rals; captains of poſt-ſhips, after three years from the 
date of their firſt commiſſion, as colonels; other cap- 
tains, as commanding poſt-ſhips, as lieutenant- colonels; 
captains, not taking poſt, as majors ; lieutenants, as 
captains. 


ARMy. | | Navy. 


GoveRNoRs. 


General in chief | Admiral in chief 


Admiral with a flag at 


Generals of horſe the main- top- maſt. 


* — — * 


Commander in chief of the forces in America 


DO — ——— wor 


Captain-general of provinces 


* 


Vice-admirals 


Lieutenant-generals 


— 


— — 3 


Lieutenant- generals of provinces 


Rear-admirals 


Major- generale 


Lieutenant-governors and preſidents 


| 


Colonels olt-captains of 3 years 


Lieutenant-governors not commanding 


— 


Lieutenant- colonels Poſt-captains 


> 


Captains 


Majors 5 


5 — 2 


— —Ayᷣ„— — 
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Deputy governors 


— * 6 


Governors of charter colonies 


— 
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Captains Lieutenants 


- Eſtabliſhed by the king, 1760 


— 


D:ubling of the Rax ks, is the placing two rauks in 


one, frequently uſed in the manœuvres of a regiment. 


 Kanxs8 and Files, are the horizontal and vertical lines 
of ſoldiers when drawn up for ſervice. 
. RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for the redemp- 
tion of a ſlave, or the liberty of a priſoner of war. In 
vur law. books, ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid for 
the pardon of ſome great offence, and to obtain the of- 
tender's liberty. | 
RANULA, a tumour under a child's tongue, 


which, like a ligature, hinders it from ſpeaking or 
ſucking. | | 


RANUNCULUS, crowroor ; a genus of the 


polygamia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants. | 

9p2ci25, There are near 40 different ſpecies of this 
genus, {ix or eight of which claim general eſteem as 
flowery plants for ornamenting the gardens, and a 
great number are common weeds in the fields, waters, 
and paſture ground, not having merit for garden cul- 
ture. Of the garden kinds, the principal ſort is the 
Aliatic or Turkey and Perſian ranunculus, which com- 


priſes many hundred varieties of large, double, moſt |: 


beautiful flowers of various colours: but ſeveral other 
ſpecies having varieties with fine double flowers, make 
a good appearance in a collection, though as thoſe of 
each ſpecies conſiſt only of one colour, ſome white, 
others yellow, they are inferior to the Aſiatic ranun- 
culus, which is large, and diverſiſied a thouſand ways 
in rich colours, in different varieties. However, 
all the garden kinds in general, effect a very àgree- 
able diverſity in aſſemblage in the flower compart- 


ments, &c. and they being all very hardy, ſucceed in 


any open beds and borders, &c. e 
Culture, The Aſiatic ſpecics in all its varieties will 

ſuccecd in any light, rich, garden earth ; but the flo— 

riſts often prepare a particular compoſt for the fine va- 


rieties, conſiſting of good garden-mould or paſture - 


earth, ſward and all, a fourth- part of rotted cow 
dung, and the like portion of ſea-ſand; and with ths 
they prepare beds four feet wide and two deep: bow” 
ever, in default of ſuch compoſt, uſe beds of any good 


light earth of your garden; or, if neceſſary, it Ma) 


be made light and rich with a portion of drift-foud 
: 


Rank 
7 
Ranun, 
culus, 
— | 


Ranvun 
culus. 
8 


Rapun- 
culus. 
8 


ö 
and rotten dung, cow- dung is moſt commonly recom- 
mended ; but they will alſo thrive in beds of well- 
wrought kitchen-garden earth, and they often proſper 
well in the common flower- borders. 

The ſeaſon for planting the roots is both in autumn 
and ſpring; the autumn plantings generally flower 


ſtrongeſt and ſooneſt by a month at leaſt, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by the ſpring planting in May and June, Per- 
form the autumnal planting in October, and early part 
of November, but ſome plant towards the latter end 


of September in order to have a very early bloom; 


but thoſe planted in that month and beginning of 
ORober often come up with rank leaves ſoon after, in 
winter, ſo as to require protection in hard froſts ; thoſe 
however planted about the middle or latter end of 
October, and beginning of November, rarely ſhoot 
up ſtrong till towards ſpring, and will not require fo 
much care of covering during winter; and the ſpring 


- planting may be performed the end of January or be- 


ginning of February, or as ſoon as the weather is 
ſettled ; they will not require any trouble of covering, 
and will ſucceed the autumnal plants regularly in bloom, 
and will flower in good perfection. Thus by two or 
three different plantings you may obtain a ſucceſſion 
of theſe beautiful flowers in conftant bloom from April 
till the middle of June; but the autumnal plants, for 
the general part, not only flower ſtrongelt, but the 
roots increaſe more in fize, and furniſh the belt off- 
ſets for propagation: it is, however, proper to plant 
both in ſpring and autumn. | 
Prepare for the choicer ſorts, four-feet beds of light 
earth, and rake the ſurface ſmooth : then plant the 


roots in rows lengthwife the beds, either by drilling 
them in two inches deep, and fix inches diſtance in 


the row, and the rows ſix or eight aſunder; or may 


plant them by bedding-in, or by dibble-planting, the 


!ame depth and diſtance. 

Thoſe defipned for the borders ſhould be planted 
generally towards the ſpring, in little clumps or pat- 
ches, three, four, or five roots in each, putting them 
in either with a dibble or trowel, two or three inches 
deep, ard three or four aſunder in each patch, and the 
patches from about three to five or ten feet diſtance, 
placing them rather forward in the border. 

Propagation. All the varieties of the Aſiatic ranun— 


culus propagate abundantly by off-ſets from the root, 


and new varieties are gained by fced, —1. By off. ſets. 
The time for ſeparating the off-ſets is in ſummer when 
the flower is paſt, and the leaves and ſtalks are wither- 
ed: then taking up all. the roots in dry weather, ſe— 
parate the off-ſets from each main root, and after dry- 
ing the whole gradually in ſome ſhady airy room, 
put them up in bags till the autumn and ſpring 
leaſons of planting; then plant them as before, pla- 
eing all the off-ſets in ſeparate beds: many of them 
will blow the firſt year, but in the ſecond they will 
all flower in good perfeQion.-—2, By ſeed. Save a 
quantity of ſeed from the fineſt ſemi-double flowers, 
and ſow it either in Auguſt, or in March or April, 
Uhouph, to ſave trouble of winter-covering, {ome pre- 
fer the ſpring : it ſhould be ſowed in light rich mould, 
either in pots or in an eaſt border, drawing very ſhal- 
low flat drills five or fix inches aſunder, in which ſow 
the ſeeds thinly, and cover them lightly with earth, 
5'V'Dg trequent refreſhments of water in dry weather, 
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and in a month or fix weeks the plants will riſe with Rapacious, 


ſmall leaves; obſerving to continue the light water- 
ings in dry weather, to preſerve the ſoil moiſt during 
their ſummer's growth to increaſe the ſize of the 
roots; and in June when the leaves decay, take up 
the roots and preſerve them till the ſeaſon for plant- 
ing, then plant them in common beds, as before di— 
rected, and they will flower the ſpring following, 
when all the doubles of good properties ſhould be 
marked, and the fingles thrown away. 

The juice of many ſpecies of ranunculus is ſo acrid 
as to raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and yet the roots may 
be eaten with ſafety when boiled. 


RAPACIOUS animaLs, are ſuch as live upon 


prey. 


RAP E, in law, the carnal knowledge of a woman 


forcibly and againſt her will. This, by the Jewiſh law, 
was puniſhed with death, im caſe the damſel was be- 
trothed to auother man: and, in caſe ſhe was no: be- 


trothed, then a heavy tine of fiſty ſhekels was to be 


paid to the damſel's father, and ſhe was to be the 
wife of the raviſher all the days of his life; without 
that power of divorce, which was in general permitted 
by the Moſaic law. | 

The civil Jaw puniſhes the crime of raviſhment with 
death and confiſcation of goods: under which it includes 
both the offence of forcible abduction, or taking away 
a woman from her friends; and alſo the preſent offence 
of forcibly diſhonouring her; either of which, without 


the other, is in that law ſufficient to conſtitute a capital 


crime. Allo the Realing away a woman from her pa— 
rents or guardians, and debauching her, is equally penal 


by the emperor's edict, whether ſhe conſent or is forced. 


And this, in order to take away from women every 
opportunity of offending in this way; whom the Ro— 


man laws ſuppoſe ncver to go altray, without the ſe- 
duction and arts of the other ſcx ; and therefore, by 


reſtraining and making ſo highly penal the ſolicita— 
tions. of the men, they meant to ſecure effectually 


the honour of the women. But our Engliſh law 


does not entertain quite ſuch ſublime ideas of the 
honour of either ſex, as to lay the blame of a mutual 
fault upon one of the trauſgreſſors only; and therefore 
makes it a nccellary ingredient in the crime of rape, 
that it mult be againſt the woman's will. | 
Rape was puniſhed by the Saxon laws, particularly 
thoſe of king Athelſtan, with death: which was alſo 
agreeable to the old Gotlic or Scandinavian conititu- 
tion. But this was afterwards thought too hard: and 
in its ſtead another ſevere, but not capital, puniſh- 
ment was inflicted. by William the Conqueror, viz, 
caſtration and loſs of eyes; which continued till after 
Bracton wrote, in the reign of Henry the Third. But 


in order to prevent malicious acculations, it was then 
the law, (and, it ſeems, ſtill continues to be lo in ap- 


peals of rape), that the woman ſhould, immediately 
after, go to the next town, and there make dil- 
covery to ſome credible perſons of the injury the 
has ſuffered ; and afterwards thould acquaint the 
high conſtable of the hundred, the coruners, and 
the ſheriff, with the ontrage. This ſeems to cor- 
reſpond in fome degree with the laws of Scotland 
and Arragon, which require that complaint mult 
be made within 24 hours: though afterwards by 
ſtatute Weltm..1. c. 13. the time of limitation in 
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is no time of limitation fixed: for, as it is uſually 
now puniſhed by indictment at the ſuit of the king, 
the maxim of law takes place, that “ nullum tempus 
occurrit regi:” but the jury will rarely give credit to 
a ftale complaint. During the former period alſo it 
was held for law, that the woman (by conſent of the 
judge and her parents) might redeem the offender 
from the execntion of his ſentenee, by accepting him 


for her huſband ; if he alſo was willing to agree to the- 


exchange, but not otherwiſe. 

In the 3 Edw. I. by the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. c. 13. 
the puniſhment of rape was much mitigated: the of- 
fence itſelf, of raviſhing a damſel within age, (that is, 
twelve years old) either with her conſent or without, 
or of any other woman againſt her will, being reduced 
to a treſpaſs, if not proſecuted by appeal within 40 
days, and ſubjecting the offender only to two years 
impriſonment, and a fine at the king's will. But, 
this lenity being productive of the molt terrible con- 
ſequences, it was, in ten years afterwards, 13 Edw. I. 
| fonnd neceſſary to make the offence of forcible rape 
felony by ſtatute Weſtm. 2. c. 34. And by ſtatute 
18 Eliz. c. 7. it is made felony without benefit of 
clergy : as is alſo the abominable wickedneſs of 
carnally knowing or abuſing any woman child under 
the age of ten years; in which caſe the conſent or 
non-conſent is immaterial, as by reaſon of her tender 
years ſhe is incapable of judgment and diſcretion. 
Sir Matthew Hale is indeed of opinion, that ſuch 
profligate actions committed on an infant under the 
age of twelve years, the age of female diſcretion by 
the common law, either with or without conſent, 
amount to rape and felony ; as well fince as before the 
ſtatute of queen Elizabeth: but that law has in gene- 
ral been held only to extend to infants under ten; tho? 
it ſhould ſeem that damſels between ten and twelve are 
ſtill under the protection of the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. the 
law with reſpect to their ſeduction not having been al- 
tered by either of the ſubſequent ſtatutes. 

A male infant, under the age of fourteen years, 


is preſumed by law incapable to commit a rape, 


and therefore it ſeems cannot be found guilty of it. 
For though in other felonies “ malitia ſupplet æta- 


tem;” yet, as to this particular ſpecies of felony, 


the law ſuppoſes an imbecillity of body as well as 
mind. | | | 
The civil law ſeems to ſuppoſe à proſtitute or com- 


mon harlot incapable of any injuries of this kind: not 


allowing any puniſhment for violating the chaſtity of 
her, who hath indeed no chaſtity at all, or at leaſt 
hath no regard to it. But the law of England does 
not judge ſo hardly of offenders, as to cut off all op- 
portunity of retreat even from common trumpets, 
end to treat them as never capable of amendment, 
It therefore holds it to be felony to force even a con— 
cubine or harlot ; becauſe the woman may have for- 
ſaken that unlawful courſe of life: for, as Bracton 
well obſerves, „ licet meretrix fuerit antea, certe tune 
temporis non fuit, cum reclamando nequitiz ejus con- 
ſentire noluit.“ 

As to the material facts requiſite to be given in evi— 
dence and proved upon an indictment of rape, they 
are of ſuch a nature, that, though necefſary to be 
Known and ſettled, for the conviction of the guilty 
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Rape. England was extended to 40 days. At preſent there 
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and preſervation of the innooent, and therefore are 


be found in ſuch criminal treatiſes as diſcourſe of theſe 
matters in detail, yet they are highly improper to be 


publicly diſcuſſed, except only in a court of juſtice. 
We ſhall therefore merely add upon this head a few 


remarks from Sir Matthew Hale, with regard to the 
competency and credibility of witneſſes ; which may, 


/alvo pudore, be conſidered. 


And, firſt, the party raviſhed may, give evidence 


upon oath, and is in law a competent witneſs ; but the 


credibility of her teſtimony, and how far forth ſhe is 
to be believed, muſt be left to the jury upon the cir. 
cumſtances of fact that concur in that teſtimony, 
For inſtance: if the witneſs be of good fame; if ſhe 
preſently diſcovered the offence, and made ſearch for the 
offender ; if the party accuſed fled for it; theſe and 
the like are, concurring circumſtances, which give 
greater probability to her evidence. But, on the 
other ſide, if ſhe be of evil fame, and Rand unſupport- 
ed by others ; if ſhe concealed the injury for any con- 
ſiderable time after ſhe had oportunity to complain; 
if the place, where the fact was alleged to be com- 
mitted, was where it was poſſible ſne might have been 
heard, and ſhe made no outcry : theſe and the like 
circumſtances carry a ſtrong, but not concluſive, pre. 
ſumption that her teſtimony is falſe or feigned, 
Moreover, if the rape be charged to be committed 
on an infant under 12 years of age, ſhe may ſtill be 
a competent witneſs, if ſhe hath ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing to know the nature and obligations of an oath: 
and, even if ſhe hath not, it is thought by Sir Mat- 
thew Hale that ſhe ought to be heard without oath, 
to give the court information; though that alone will 
not be ſufficient to convict the offender. And he is of 
this opinion, firſt, Becauſe the nature of the offence 
being ſecret, there may be no other poſſible proof of 
the actual fact; though afterwards there may be con- 
current circumſtances to corroborate it, proved by 
other witneſſes: and, ſecondly, Becauſe the law al- 
lows what the child told her mother, or other rela- 
tions, to be given in evidence, fince the nature of the 
caſe admits frequently of no better proof; and there 
is much more reaſon for the court to hear the narra- 
tion of the child herſelf, than to receive it at ſecond- 
hand from thoſe who ſwear they heard her ſay ſo. 
And indeed, it ſeems now to be ſettled, that in theſe 
caſes infants of any age are to be heard ; and, if they 
have any idea of an oath, to be alſo ſworn : it being 
found by experience, that infants of very tender years 
often give the cleareſt and trueſt teſtimony. But in 
any of theſe caſes, whether the child be ſworn or not, 
it is to be wiſhed, in order to render her evidence ere- 
dible, that there ſhould be ſome concurrent teſtimony, 
of time, place, and circumſtances, in order to mac 
out the fact; and that the conviaion ſhould not be 
grounded ſingly on the unſupported accuſation of 21 
infant under years of diſcretion, There may be ihere— 
fore, in many caſes of this nature, witneſſes who ale 
competent, that is, who may be admitted to be heard; 
and yet, after being heard, may prove not to be cle. 
dible, or ſuch as the jury is bound to believe. For 
one excellence of the trial by jury is, that the jury 25 
triors of the credit of the witneſſes, as well as of the 
truth of the fac, | — 
« It is true, (ſays this learned judge), that rep, 8 


to Rape, 
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uohacl et a moſt deteſtable crime, and therefore ought ſevere- 
-” ly and impartially to be puniſhed with death ; but 
11405 6 jt muſt be remembered, that it is an accuſation eaſy 
to be made, hard to be proved, but harder to be 
« defended by the party accuſed, though innocent.“ 
He then relates two very extraordinary caſes of mali- 
cious proſecution for this crime, that had happened 
within his own obſervation ; and coneludes thus: “ I 
„ mention theſe inſtances, that we may be the more 
e cautious upon trials of offences of this nature, where- 
« in the court and jury may with ſo much eaſe be im- 
« poſed upon, without great care and vigilance ; the 
ee heinouſneſs of the offence many times tranſporting 
« the judge and jury with fo much indignation, that 
« they are overhaſtily carried to the conviction of the 
« perſon accuſed thereof, by the confident teſtimony 

© of ſometimes falſe and malicious witneſſes,” 
RAPHAEL »v'UsBino, the greateſt, moſt ſub- 
lime, and molt excellent painter that has appeared 
ſince the revival of the fine arts, was the ſon of an 1n- 
different painter named Sanzio, and was born at Ur- 
bino on Good Friday 1482. The popes Julius II. 
and Leo X. who employed him, loaded him with 
wealth and honour ; and it is ſaid that cardinal de St 
Bibiana had ſuch a value for him, that he offered him 
his niece in marriage. He had Peter Perugino for 
his firſt maſter; but he immediately ſurpaſſed him, and 
endeavoured to improve by copying the works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. His genius 
is admired in all his pictures; his contours are free, 
his ordonnances magnificent, his deſigns correct, his 
figures elegant, his expreſſions lively, his attitudes 
natural, his heads graceful; in fine, every thing is 
beautiful, grand, ſublime, juſt, and adorned with 
graces. Theſe various perfections he derived not only 
from his excellent abilities, but from his ſtudy of an- 
tiquity and anatomy; and from the friendſhip he con- 
tracted with Arioſto, who contributed not a little to 
the improvement of his taſte, His pictures are prin- 
cipally to be found in Italy and Paris. That of the 
Transfiguration, preſerved at Rome in the church of 
St Peter Monterio, paſſes for his maſter- piece. He 
bad a handſome perſon, was well proportioned, and 
had preat ſweetneſs of temper; was polite, affable, 
and modeſt. He, however, lived in the utmoſt ſplen— 


bitious of working under him; and he never went out 
without 2 crowd of artiſts and others, who followed 


belt painter in the world, but perhaps the beſt archi- 
tect too; on which account Leo X. charged him with 
building St Peter's church at Rome: but he was too 
much addiged to pleafure, which occaſioned his death 
a 37 years of age. He left a great number of dil- 
ples; among whom were Julio Romano, and John 


gravers, as Raimondi, George Mantuan, and Bloe- 
mart, engraved after Raphael. 
RAPHAIM, or Reenain, (Moſes), a name fgni- 
ing Giants, as they really were, and an actual peo— 
ple too, btuated in Baſan or Batanea, beyond Jordan, 
*arated from the Zanzummim by the river Jabbok. 
Alſo a valley near Jeruſalem, Joſhua x. 
RAPHANUS, abisg; a genus of the filiquoſa 
order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of plants, 
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dor; moſt of the eminent matters of his time were am- 


bim purely through reſpeQ. He was not only the 


Francis Penni, who were his heirs. Many able en- 
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There is only one ſpecies, viz. the ſativus, or common 
arden radiſh z of which there are ſeveral varieties. 
hey are annual plants, which being ſowed in the 

ſpring, attain perfection in two or three months, 

and ſhoot up ſoon after into talk for flower and 
ſeed, which, ripening in autumn, the whole plant, 
root and top, periſhes; ſo that a freſh ſupply muft 
be raiſed annvally from ſeed in the ſpring, perform- 
ing the ſowings at ſeveral different times, from about 

Chriſtmas until May, in order to continue a regular 

ſucceſſion of young tender radiſhes throughout the 

ſeaſon : allowing only a fortnight or three weeks in- 
terval between the ſowings ; for one crop will not con- 
tinue good longer than that ſpace of time, before they 


will either run to ſeed, or become tough, ſticky, and 
too hot to eat. | 


RAPIER, formerly ſignified a long old-faſhioned 


ſword, ſuch as thoſe worn by the common ſoldiers : 


but it now denotes a ſmall ſword, as contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from a back- ſword. 


RAPIN (Rene), a Jeſuit and eminent French wri- 


ter, was born at Tours in 1621. He taught polite 


literature in the ſociety of the Jeſuits with great ap- 


plauſe, and was juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt Latin 
poets and greateft wits of his time. He died at Pa- 
ris in 1687. He wrote, 1. A great number of Latin 
poems, which have rendered him famous throughout 
all Europe; among which are his Hortorum libri 
guatuor, which is reckoned his maſter-piece. 2. Re- 
flections on Eloquence, Poetry, Hiſtory, and Philo- 
ſophy. 3. Compariſons between Virgil and Homer, 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, Plato and Ariſtotle, Thu— 
cydides and Titus Livius. 4. The Hiſtory of Janſe- 
niſm. 5. Several works on religious ſubjects. The 


beſt edition of his Latin poems, is that of Paris in 


1723, in 3 vols 12mo, : 
Rain de Thoyras (Paul de), a celebrated hiſtorian, 


was the ſon of James de Rapin lord of Thoyras, and 


was born at Caſtres in 1661. He was educated at 
firſt under a tutor in his father's houſe; and afterwards 
ſent to Puylaurens, and thence to Saumur. In 1697 
he returned to his father, with a defign to apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and was admitted an ad- 
vocate : but ſome time after, refleQing that his being 
a Proteſtant would prevent his advancement at the 
bar, he reſolved to quit the profeſſion of the law, and 
apply himſelf to that of the ſword ; but his father 
would not conſent to it. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1685, and the death of his father, which 
happened two months after, made him reſolve to come 
to England; but as he had no hopes of any ſettlement 
here, his ſtay was but ſhort. He therefore ſoon after 
went to Holland, and lifted himſelf in the company 
of French volunteers at Utrecht, commanded by NM. 
Rapin his couſin- german. He attended the Prince of 
Orange into England in 1688; and the following year 
the lord Kingſton made him an enfign in his regiment, 
with which he went into Ireland, where he gaincd the 
eſteem of his officers at the ſiege of Carrickfergus, 
and had ſoon a lieutenant's commifiion, He was pre— 
ſent at the battle of the Boyne, and was ſhot through the 
ſhoulder at the ſiege of Limerick. He was ſoon after 
captain of the company in which he had been enſign; 
but, in 1693, reſigned his company to one of his bro- 
thers, in order to be tutor to the earl of Portland's 
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Alſace, with the title of a barony. 
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ſon, In 1699, he married Marianne Teſtard; but this 
marriage neither abated his care of his pupil, nor pre- 
vented his accompliſhing him in his travels. Having 
finiſhed this employment, he returned to his family, 
which he had ſettled at the Hague; and here he con- 
tinued ſome years. But as he found his family in- 
creaſe, he reſolved to retire to ſome cheap coun- 
try ; and accordingly removed, in 1707, to Wezel, 
where he wrote his Hiſtory of England, and ſome 
other pieces. Though he was of a ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion, yet ſeventeen years application (for ſo long was 
he in compoling the hiſtory juſt mentioned) entirely 
ruined his health. He died in 1725. He wrote in 
French, 1. A Diſſertation on the Whigs and Tories. 
2. His Hiſtory of England, printed at the Hague in 


1727 and 1726, in 9 vols 4to, and reprinted at 


Trevoux in 1728, in 10 vols 4to. This laſt edition 
is more complete than that of the Hague. It has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh, and improved with Notes, 
by the Rev. Mr Tindal, in 2 vols folio. This per- 
formance, though the work of a foreigner, 1s deſer- 
vedly eſteemed as the fulleſt and moſt impartial collee- 
tion of Englifh political tranſactions extant. The 
readers of wit and vivacity may be apt to complain 
of him for being ſometimes rather tedious and dull, 
RAPINE, in law, the taking away another's goods, 
&c. by violence. | | 


RAPPERSWIL, a town of Swiffcrland; on the 


confines of the canton of Zurich, and of the territory 


of Gaſter, with an old caſtle. It is ſtrong by ſitua- 
tion, being ſeated on a neck of land which advances 
into the lake of Zurich, and over which there is a 
bridge 850 paces long. It is ſubject to the cantons 
of Zurich and Bern. E.long. 8. 57. N. lat. 47. 20. 

RAPPOLSTEIN, a town of France in Upper 
All the muficians 
of Alſace depend upon this baron, and are obliged to 
pay him a certain tribute, without which they can- 
not play upon their inſtruments. E. long. 7. 28. N. 
lat. 48. 15. | | 

RAPTURE, an ecſtaſy or tranſport of mind. See 
EcsrAsx. 

RARE, in phyſie, ſtands oppoſed to denſe; and 
denotes a body that is very porous, whoſe parts are at 


a great diſtance from one another, and which is ſup- 


poled to contain but little matter under a large bulk. 
See the following article, Ex 
RAREFACTION, in phyſics, the act whereby a 
body is rendered rare; that is, brought to poſſeſs more 
room, or appear under a larger bulk, without acceſ- 
tion of any new matter,—This is very frequently the 
effect of fire, as has long been univerſally allowed. In 


many caſes, however, philoſophers have attributed it 


to the action of a repulſive principle. However, from 
the many diſcoveries concerning the nature and pro- 
perties of the electric fluid and fire, there is the great- 
eſt reaſon to believe that this repulſive principle is no 
other than elementary fire. See REpuLS1ON. 

RASOR-BiLL. See Arca, 

Rasork-{i/h. See SQLEN. 

RASTALL (John), a printer and miſcellaneous 
writer, was born in London, probably about the end of 
the 15th century, and educated at Oxford. Return- 
ing from the univerſity, he ſettled in the metropolis, 
and commenced printer, © then eſteemed (ſays Wood) 
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married the ſiſter of Sir Thomas More, 


RAT 

a profeſſion fit far any ſcholar or ingenious man,” 
with whom 
we are told, he was very intimate, and whoſe writings 
he ftrenuouſly defended. From the title-page of one 
of his books, he appears to have lived in Cheapſide 
at the ſign of the mermaid. He died in the year 1 5 36; 


and left two ſons, William and John: the firſt of 


whom became a judge in queen Mary's reipn, and the 
latter a juſtice of peace. This John Raſtall, the ſub. 
ject of the preſent article, was a zealous Papiſt; but 
Bale ſays, that he changed his religion before his 
death, He wrote, 1. Natura naturata. Pits calls it 
a copious (prolixa) and ingenious comedy, deſcribing 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa; with cuts. What ſort of 
a comedy this was, is not eaſy to conceive, Probably 
it is a coſmographical deſcription, written in dialogue, 
and therefore ſtyled a comedy. 2. The paltyme of 
the people ; the cronycles of diverſe realmys, and moſt 
eſpecially of the realm of England, brevely compiled 
and emprinted in Cheapeſyde, at the ſign of the mear- 
maid, next Pollyſgate, cum previlegio, fol. 3. Ecole. 
fia Fohannis Raſtall, 1542. Was one of the prohi— 
bited books in the reign of Henry VIII. 4. Legum 
Anglicanarum vocabula explicata. 
Lond. 1567, 8vo. And ſome other works. 

RASTAT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia and marquiſate of Baden, with a handſome 
caſtle. It 1s remarkable for a treaty concluded here 
between the French and Imperialiſts iu 1714 ; and is 
ſeated on the river Merg, near the Rhine. E. long. 
9. 14. N. lat. 48. 52. : 

RAT), in zoology. See Mus. 

The following receipt is ſaid to have been found ef- 
fectual for the deſtruction of rats. Take of the ſeeds 
of ſtaveſacre or louſe wort, powdered, more or leſs as 
the occaſion requires, one part; of oat- meal, three 


parts; mix them well, and make them up into a palte 
Lay pieces of it in the holes, and on 


with honey. 
the places where mice and rats frequent; and it will 
effectually kill or rid the place of thoſe kind of vermin 
by their eating thereof. 1 
Some time ago, the ſociety for encouraging arts 
propoſed a premium of 501, for a preparation capable 
of alluring or faſcinating rats ſo that they might be 
tzken alive. In conſequence of this, a great number 
of new traps, &c, were invented ; and the following 
methods of alluring the rats to a certain, place were 


' Publiſhed, | 
One of thoſe moſt eaſily and efficaciouſly prac- 


tiſed is the trailing ſome pieces of their moſt favou- 


rite food, which ſhould be of the kind that has the 
ſtrongeſt ſcent, ſuch as toafted cheeſe or broiled 
red herrings, from the holes or entrances of the 
cloſet to their receſſes in every part of the houſe or 
contiguous building. At the extremities, and 1n dif- 
ferent parts of the courſe of this trailed track, {mall 


quantities of meal, or any other kind of their food, 


ſhould be laid, to bring the greater number into the 
tracks, and to encourage them to purſue it to the 
place where they are intended to be taken: at that 
place, when time admits of it, a more plentifu) repalt 
is laid for them, and the trailing repeated for two ot 
three nights. | 
Beſides this trailing and way-baiting, ſome of the 


moſt expert of the rat-catchers have a ſhorter, a“ 
| | perhaps 
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perhaps more effectual, method of bringing them to- 
gether; which is, the calling them, by making ſuch 


> kind of whiftling noiſe as reſembles their own call; 


and by this means, with the aſſiſtance of the way- 
baits, they call them out of their holes, and lead them 
to the repaſt prepared for them at the place deſigned 
for taking them. But this is much more difficult to be 
practiſed than the art of trailing ; for the learning the 
exact notes or cries of any kind of beaſts or birds, ſo 
4s to deceive them, is a peculiar talent which is ſeldom 


attained : though ſome perſons have been known who 


could call together a great number of cats; and there 
was à man in London who could bring nightingales, 
when they were within bearing, about him, and even 
allure them to perch on his hand, ſo as to be taken. 
In practiſing either of thoſe methods, of trailing 
or calling, great caution mult be uſed by the operator 
to ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent of his feet and body 


from being perceived; which is done by overpowering 


that ſcent by others' of a ſtronger nature. In order 
to this, the feet are to be covered with cloths rubbed 
over with aſafœtida, or other ftrong-ſmelling ſubſtan- 
ces; and even oil of rhodium is ſometimes uſed. for 
this purpoſe, but ſparingly, on account of its dear- 
neſs, though it has a very alluring as well as diſgui— 
ling eflect. If this caution of avoiding the ſcent of 
the operator's feet, near the track, and in the place 
where the rats are propoſed to be collected, be not 
properly obſerved, it will very much obſtruct the ſuc- 
ceſs of the attempt to take them; for they are very 


ſhy of coming where the ſcent of human feet lies very 


frelh, as it intimates to their ſagacious inſtin the 
preſence of human creatures, whom they naturally 
dread. 'To the abovementioned means of alluring by 
trailing, way-baiting, and calling, is added another 
of a very material efficacy, which is, the uſe of oil of 
rhodium, which, like the marum Syriacnm in the caſe 
of cats, has a very extraordinary faſcinating power 
on theſe animals. This oil is extremely dear, and 
therefore iparingly uſed. It is exalted in a ſmall 
quantity 1n the place, and at the entrance of it, where 
the rats are intended to be taken ; particularly at the 
time when they are to be laſt brought together, in or- 
der to their deſtruction; and it is uſed alſo by ſmear- 
ing it on the ſurface of ſome of the implements uſed in 
taking by the method below deſcribed ; and the effect 
it has in taking off their caution and dread, by the 
delight they appear to have in it, is very extraordinary. 
1 is uſual, likewiſe, for che operator to diſguiſe 
nis byure as well as ſcent, which is done by putting 
on a fort of gown or cloak, of one colour, that hides 
tte natural form, and makes him appear like a poſt or 
ſome ſuch inanimate thing; which habit mult likewiſe 


be ſcented as above, to overpower the ſmell of his. 


perſon; and belides this, he is to avoid all motion 
dil he has ſecured his point of having ell the rats in 
his power. | 

| When the rats are thus enticed and collected, where 
ume is afforded, and the whole in any houſe and out- 
uildings are intended to be cleared away, they are 
lulfered to regale on what they molt like, which is 
ready prepared for them, and then to go away quietly 


eto or three nights; by which means thoſe that 


Us not allure the firſt night are brought afterwards, 
cher by their tellows, or the effects of the trailing, &c. 
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larly of cherries and apricots. 
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and will not fail to come duly again, if they are not 
diſturbed or moleſted. But many of the rat-catchers 
make ſhorter work, and content themſelves with what 
can be brought together in one night or two ; but this 
is never effectual, unleſs where the building is (mall 
and entire, and the rats but few in number. 

The means of taking them, when they are brought 
together, are various. Some entice them into a very 
large bag, the mouth of which is ſufficiently capacious 
to cover nearly the whole floor of the place where they 
are collected; which is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, 


placed in the middle of the bag, with oil of rhodium, 


and lay ing in the bag baits of food. This bag, which 
before lay flat on the ground with the mouth ſpread 
open, 1s to be ſuddenly cloſed when the rats are all in. 
Others drive or fright them, by flight noiſes or mo- 
tions, into a bag of a long form, the mouth of which, 
after all the rats are come in, is drawa up to the 
opening of the place by which they entered, all other 
ways of retreat being ſecured. Others, again, into- 
xicate or poiſon them, by mixing with the repaſt pre- 
pared for them the coculus Indicus or the nux vomi- 
ca. They direct four ounces of the coculus Indicus, 
with twelve ounces of oat-meal, and two ounces of 
treacle or honey, made into a moiſt paſte with ſtrong - 
beer; but if the nux vomica be uſed, a much leſs pro- 
portion will ſerve than is here given of the coculus. 
Any fimilar compofition of theſe drugs, with that 
kind of food the rats are moſt fond of, and which has 
a ſtrong flavour, to hide that of the drugs, will equally 
well anſwer the end. If indeed the coculus Indicus 
be well powdered, and infuſed in the ftrong-beer for 
ſome time, at leaſt half the quantity here directed will 
ſerve as well as the quantity before-mentioned. When 
the rats appear to be thoroughly intoxicated with the 
coculus, or fick with the nux vomica, they may be 
taken with the hand, and put into a bag or cage, the' 
door of the place being firſt drawn to, left thoſe wh 
have ſtrength and ſenſe remaining eſcape. | 
RaT-T ails, or Arreſis. See FARRIERX, f xxxvi. 
RATAFTA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from 
the kernels, &c. of ſeveral kinds of fruits, particu- 
Rataha of cherries is prepared by bruifing the cher- 
Ties, and putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy 
has been long kept; then adding to them the kernels 
of cherries, with ſtrawberries, ſugar, cinnamon, white 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves; and to 20 pound of cherries, 
10 quarts of brandy, The veſſel is left open tes or 
twelve days, and then ſtopped cloſe for two months 
before it be tapped. Rataſia of apricots is prepa- 
red two ways, viz. either by boiling the apricots in 
white-wine, adding to the liquor an equal quantity 
of brandy, with ſugar, cinnamun, mace, and the ker- 
nels of apricots; infuſing the whole for eight or ten 
days; then ſtraining the liquor, and putting it up for 
uſe: or elſe by infuling the apricots, cut in pieces, in 
brandy, for a day or two, paſling it through a ſtrain- 
ing bag, and then putting in the uſual ingredients. 
RATCH, or Ras, in clock- work, a fort of wheel. 


having twelve fangs, which ſerve to litt up the detents 
every hour, and make the clock ſtrike. 


See CLOCK. 
RATCHETS, in a watch, are the ſmall tecth at 
the bottom of the fuſy, or barrel, which flops it in 
winding up. | 
2 
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RATE, a ſtandard or proportion, by which either 


the quantity or value of a thing is adjuſted. 

RATES, in the navy, the orders or claſſes into 
which the ſhips of war are divided, according to their 
force and magnitude. a 

The regulation, which limits the rates of men of 
war to the ſmalleſt number poſſible, ſeems to have been 
dictated by confiderations of political economy, or of 
that of the fimplicity of the ſervice in the royal dock- 
yards, The Britiſh fleet is accordingly diſtributed in- 
to fix rates, excluſive of the inferior veſſels that uſu- 
ally attend on naval armaments ; as floops of war, 
armed ſhips, bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips and cutters, or 


| ſchooners commanded by lieutenants. 


Ships of the firſt rate mount 100 cannon, having 
42-pounders on the lower deck, 24-pounders on the 
middle deck, 12-pounders on the upper deck, and 6- 
pounders on the quarter-deck and fore-caſtle. They 


are manned with 850 men, including their officers, 


ſcamen, marines, and ſervants. 

In general, the ſhips of every rate, beſides the cap- 
tain, have the maſter, the boatſwain, the gunner, the 
chaplain, the purſer, the ſurgeon, and the carpenter ; 
all of whom, except the chaplain, have their mates 
or aſſiſtants, in which are comprehended the ſail- maker, 
the maſter at arms, the armourer, the captain's clerk, 
the gunſmith, &c. | 1 5 

The number of other officers are always in propor- 
tion to the rate of the ſhip. Thus a firſt rate has fix 
lieutenants, ſix maſter's mates, twenty-four mid{hip- 


men, and five ſurgeon's mates, who are conſidered as 
= 


gentlemen : beſides the following petty officers ; quar- 
ter-maſters and their mates, fourteen ; boatſwain's 
mates and yeomen, eight; gunner's mates and aſſiſt- 
ants, fix ; quarter-gunners, twenty-five; carpenter's 
mates, two, beſides fourteen aſſiſtants ; with one ſtew- 
ard, and ſteward's mate to the purſer. | 

If the dimenſions of all ſhips of the ſame rate were 
equal, it would be the ſimpleſt and moſt perſpicuous 
method to collect them into one point of view in a 
table : but as there 1s no invariable rule for the gene- 


ral dimenſions, it muſt ſuffice to remark thoſe of ſome 


particular ſhips in each rate; for which purpoſe we 
have ſelected ſome of the lateſt conſtruction. 
The Victory, which is among the laſt built of our firſt 


rates, is 222 feet 6 inches in length, from the head to 


the ſtern; the length of her keel, 151 feet 3 inches; 
that of her gun- deck, or lower deck, 186 feet; her 
extreme breadth is 51 feet 10 inches; her depth in the 
hold, 21 feet 6 inches; her burden, 2162 tons; and 
her poop reaches 6 feet before the mizen- maſt. 

Ships of the ſecond rate carry 90 guns upon three 
decks, of which thoſe on the lower battery are 32- 
pounders ; thoſe on the middle, 18-pounders ; on the 
upper deck, 12-pounders; and thoſe on the quarter- 
deck, 6-pounders, which uſually amount to four or 
fix, Their complement of men is 750, in which there 
are fix lieutenants, four maſter's mates, 24 midſhip- 
men, and four ſurgeon's mates, 14 quarter-matters 


and their mates, eight boatſwain's mates and yeomen, 


{ix gunner's mates and yeomen, with 22 quarter-gun- 
ners, two carpenter's mates, with 10 alliſtants, and 
one ſteward and ſteward's mate. | 

Ships of the third rate carry from 64 to 80 cannon, 
which are 31, 18, and 9 pounders, The $0-gun 
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ſhips however begin to grow out of repute, and to give 
way to thoſe of 74, 70, &c. which have only two 
whole batteries; whereas the former have three, with 
28 guns planted on each, the cannon of their upper 
deck being the fame as thoſe on the quarter. deck 
and fore-caſtle of the latter, which are 9g-pounders, 
The compliment in a 74 is 650, and in a 64, 500 
men; having, in peace, four lieutenants, but in war, 
five; and when an admiral is aboard, ſix. They have 
three maſter's mates, 16 midſhipmen, three ſurgeon's 
mates, 10 quarter- maſters and their mates, fix boat. 
ſwain's mates and yeomen, four gunner's mates and 
yeomen, with 18 quarter-gunners, one carpenter's 
mate, with eight aſſiſtants, and one ſteward and 
ſteward's mate under the purſer. 

Ships of the fourth rate mount from 60 to 50 guns, 
upon two decks, and the quarter-deck. The lower 
tier is compoſed of 24-pounders, the upper tier of 12 
pounders, and the cannon on the quarter- deck and 
fore · eaſtle are fix-pounders. The complement of a 50 
gun ſhip is 350 men, in which there are three lieute- 
nants, two maſter's mates, 10 midſhipmen, two ſur- 
geon's mates, eight quarter-maſters and their mates, 
four boatſwain's mates and yeomen, one gunner's 
mate and one yeoman, with 12 quarter-gunners, one 
carpenter's mate and fix aſſiſtants, and a fteward and 
ſteward's mate. | | 

All veſſels of war, under the fourth rate, are uſual. 
ly comprehended under the general name of /ripates, 
and never appear in the line of battle. They are di- 
vided into the 5th and Gth rates; the former mounting 
from 40 to 32 guns, and the latter from 28 to 20. 
The largelt of the fifth rate have two decks of cannon, 
the lower battery being of 18-pounders, and that of 
the upper deck of 9g-pounders ; but thoſe of 36 and 
32 guns have one complete deck of guns, mounting 
12-pounders, beſides the quarter-deck and fore-caſtle, 
which carry 6-pounders. The complement of a ſhip 
of 44 guns, is 280 men; and that of a frigate of 36 
guns, 240 men. The firſt has three, and the ſecond 
two, lieutenants; and both have two maſter's matcs, 
ſix midſhipmen, two ſurgeon's mates, fix quarter- 
maſters and their mates, two boatſwain's mates and 
one yeoman, one gunner's mate and one yeoman, with 
10 or 11 quarter-gunners, and one purſer's fleward. 

Frigates of the 6th rate carry nine-pounders, thoſe 
of 28 guns having three-pounders on their quarter» 
deck, with 200 men for their complement ; and thoſe 
of 24, 160 men : the former has two lieutenants, the 
latter, one; and both have two maſter's mates four 
midſhipmen, one ſurgeon's mate, four quarter-maſters 
and their mates, one boatſwain's mate and one yeo- 
man, one gunner's mate and one yeoman, with {ix or 
ſeven quarter-gunners, and one purſer's ſteward. 

The ſloops of war carry from 18 to 8 cannon, the 
largeſt of which have ſix-pounders; and the ſmallelt, 
viz. thoſe of 8 or 10 guns, four-pounders, Their of 
ficers are generally the ſame as in the 6th rates, 
with little variation; and their complements of mea 
are from 120 to 60, in proportion to their force or 
magnitude, N. B. Bomb-veſſels are on the ſame elta- 
bliſhment as loops; but fire-ſhips and boſpital-ſb1ps 
are on that of fifth rates. ö 

Nothing more evidently manifeſts the great 1mprovee 


ment of the marine art, and the degree. of perfection 


ITY 


1 
to which it has arrived in Britain, than the facility 
of managing our firſt rates; which were formerly 
eſteemed incapable of government, unleſs in the moſt 
favourable weather of the ſummer, 

Ships of the ſecond rate, and thoſe of the third, 
which have three decks, carry their ſails remarkably 
well, and Jabour very little at ſea. They are excellent 
in a general action, or in cannonading a fortreſs. 
Thoſe of the third rate, which have two tiers, are fit 
for the line of battle, to lead the convoys and ſqua- 
drons of ſhips of war in action, and in general to ſuit 
the different exigencies of the naval ſervice, 

The fourth-rates may be employed on the ſame oc- 
(aſions as the third-rates, and may be alſo deſtined 


amongſt the foreign colonies, or on expeditions of 


great diſtance; ſince theſe veſſels are uſually excellent 
for keeping and ſuſtaining the ſea. L 

Veſſels of the fifth rate are too weak to ſuffer the 
ſhock of a line of battle ; but they may be deſtined to 
jead the convoys of merchant ſhips, to protect the 
commerce in the colonies, to cruize in different ſta- 
tions, to accompany ſquadrons, or be ſent expreſs 
with neceſſary intelligence and orders. The ſame may 
be obſerved of the ſixth rates. 

The frigates, which mount from 28 to 38 guns 
upon one deck, with the quarter-deck, are extreme- 
ly proper for cruizing againſt privateers, or for ſhort 
expeditions, being light, long, and uſually excellent 
{ailors. | . ä 

RAT EEN, or RarrEx, in commerce, a thick 


woollen ſtuff, quilled, woven on a loom with four 


treddles, like ſerges and other ſtuffs that have the 
whale or quilling. There are ſome rateens dreſſed and 
prepared like cloths ; others left ſimply in the hair, 


and others where the hair or knap is frized. Rateens 


are chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, and I- 
taly, and are moſtly uſed in linings. The frize is a fort 
of coarſe rateen, and the drugget is a rateen half li- 
ven half woollen. | 

RATIFICATION, an act approving of and 
confirming ſomething done by another in our name. 

RATIO, in arithmetic and geometry, is that re- 
lation of homogeneous things which determines the 
quantity of one from the quantity of another, with- 
out the intervention of a third. 


Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A and B, being 


propoſed, their relation one to another may be conſi- 
dered under one of theſe two heads: 1. How much 
A exceeds B, or B exceeds A; and this is found by 
taking A from B, or B from A, and is called arith- 
etr1c reaſon, or ratio. 2. Or how many times, and 
parts of a time, A contains B, or B contains A; and 
this is called geometric reaſon or ratio; (or, as Euclid 
deines it, it is the utual habitude, or reſped?, of two 
magnitudes of the ſame kind, according to quantity; 
that is, as to how often the one contains, or is con— 
tained in, the other); and is found by dividing Aby B, 
or B by A: and here note, that that quantity which 
is referred to another quantity, is called the antecedent 
if the ratio; and that to which the other is referred, 
» ated the confequent of the ratio; as, in the ratio 
ot A to B, A is the antecedent, and B the conſe- 
wig Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, divi- 
= y any quantity as a conſequent, gives the ratio 
tat antecedent to the conſequent... 


8 
m 
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tained in, the other. 


AT 
Thus the ratio of A to B 18 but the ratio of B 
to A 1. and, in numbers, the ratio of 12 to 4 is 


12 a | , To 
5 or triple; but the ratio of 4 to 12 15 5 „ or 
ſubtriple. 


And here note, that the quantities thus compa- 
red muſt be of the ſame kind; that is, ſuch as by 
multiplication may be made to exceed one the other, 
or as theſe quantities are ſaid to have a ratio between 
them, which, being multiplied, may be made to ex- 
ceed one another. Thus a line, how ſhort ſoever, may 
be multiplied, that is, produced fo long as to exceed 
any given right line; and conſequently theſe may be 
compared together, and the ratio expreſſed : but as a 
line can never, by any multiplication whatever, be 
made to have breadth, that is, to be made equal to a 
ſuperficies, how ſmall foever ; theſe can therefore ne- 


ver be compared together, and conſequently have no 


ratio or reſpeQ one to another, according to quantity; 
that is, as to how often the one contains, or is con- 


RATIOCINATION, the a& of reaſoning. See 


REASONING. 


RATION, or RATriAx, in the army, a portion of 


ammunition, bread, drink, and forage, diſtributed to 
each ſoldier in the army, for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c. 
The horſe have ratios of hay and oats when they 
cannot go out to forage. The rations of bread are re- 
gulated by weight. The ordinary ration of a foot ſol- 
dier 15 a pound and a half of bread per day. The of- 
ficers have ſeveral rations according to their quality 
and the number of attendants they are obliged to 


keep. When the ration is augmented on occaſions of 
rejoicings, it is called a double ration. The ſhip's crews 
have alſo their rations or allowances of biſket, pulſe, and. 


water, proportioned according to their ſtock, 


RATIONALE, a ſolution, or account of the 
principles of ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phe- 


nomenon, or the like. | 5 | 
RATIBOR, a town of Germany, in Sileſia, and 

capital of a duchy of the ſame name, with a caſtle. It 

has been twice taken by the Swedes, and is ſeated on- 


the river Oder, in a country fertile in corn and fruits, 15, 


miles north-ealt of Troppaw, and 142 eaſt of Prague. 
E. Long. 22. 24. N. Lat. 50. 14. 

RA'TISBON, an ancient, large, rich, handſome, 
and ftrong city of Germany, in Bavaria, free and im- 
perial, with a biſhop's ſee, whole biſhop is a prince of 
the empire. It 1s full of gentry ; and there are very 
handſome ſtructures, particularly three monatteries 
and three abbeys. The town-houſe is very magnifi- 
cent, and in its hall the general diets of the empire 
meet; only in 1740, there being a war in Germany, 
the meeting of the diet was transſerred to Frankfort 
on the Main, till after the death of the emperor 
Charles VII. It is ſeated on the Danube, and is pret- 
ty well fortified, over which river there is a ſtone bridge 
of 15 arches, ſo that in the time of war it is a paſſage 
of very great conſequence. The inhabitants are Pro- 
teſtants, and all their magiſtrates mult be of that per- 
ſuaſion; however, the Roman Catholics have the li- 
berty of ſaying mals there once a-week. The abbot, 

and. 


Ratio 


| 


Ratiſbon, 


Ratlines 
| 


Ravenna. 


. 
and the two abbeſſes have the rank of prelates of the 
empire. Proviſions are very plentiful here, and they 
have a good trade in time of peace, the river on which 
it ſtands being navigable, and by which it communi— 
cates with a great part of Germany. E. Long. II. 
11. N. Lat. 48. 56. | F. 

RATLINES, or, as the ſailors call them raz/ins, 
thoſe lines which make the ladder fteps to go up 
the ſhrouds and puttocks, hence called the rat/ins of 
the ſhrouds. 

RATTLESNAKE. See CRoTALvs. 

RATTLESNAKE Root. See PoLYGALA, 

RATOLFZEL, a ftrong town of Germany, in 
Suabia, near the welt end of the lake Conſtance. It 
is ſeated on that part of it called Bodenſee; and be- 
longs to the houſe of Auſtria, who took it from the 
duke of Wirtemburg, after the battle of Nordlingen. 
It is 12 miles weſt of the city of Conſtance. 

RATZEBURG, or RaTzEmBuRG, an ancient 
town of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and 
in the duchy of Lawenburgh, with a biſhop's ſee and 
a caſtle, The town depends on the duchy of Lawen- 
burg, and the cathedral church on that of Ratzburg. 
It is ſeated on an eminence, and almoſt ſurrounded with 
a lake 25 miles in length and three in breadth. This 
place is noted for its excellent beer. E. Long. 10. 58. 
N. Lat, 53. 47. 

LAVA, a town of Great Poland, and capital of a 
palatinate of the ſame name, with a fortified caſtle, 
where they keep ſtate priſoners. The houſes are built 
of wood, and there is a Jeſuits college. It is ſeated 
in a moraſs covered with water, which proceeds from 
the river Rava, with which it is ſurrounded. It is 45 
miles ſouth of Bloſko, and 50 ſouth-weſt of Warſaw. 
The palatinate is bonnded on the north by that of 
Bloſco, on the eaſt by that of Mazovia, on the 
ſouth by that of Sandomer, and on the welt by that 
cf Lencieza. N 

RAVELIN, in fortification, was anciently a flat 


baſtion placed in the middle of a curtin ; but now 


a detached work compoſed only of two faces, which 
make a ſaliant angle without any flanks, and raiſed 


| before the counterſcarp of the place. Sce ForT1F1- 


CATION. | . | 
RAVEN, in ornithology. See Corvus. 
RAVENGLAS, a town of Cumberland in Eng- 


land, fituated between the rivers Irt and Efk, which, 


with the ſea, encompaſs three parts of it; it is a well 
built place, and has a good road for ſhipping, which 
brings it ſome trade. E. Long. o. g. N. Lat. 54. 20. 

RAVENSBURG, a county of Germany, in Weit- 
phalia, bounded on the north by the biſhoprics of 
Oſnaburg and Minden, on the eatt by Lemgow, on 
the ſouth by the biſhopric of Paderborn, and on the 
welt by that of Munſter. It belongs to the king of 
Pruſſia, and has its name from the cattle of Ravenſ- 
burg. | | 

RAveENSBURG, a free and imperial town of Ger- 


many in Algow in the circle of Swabia. It is well 
built, and the public ſtructures are handſome, The 


inhabitants are partly Proteſtants and partly Papiſts. 
It is feated on the river Chenſs, in E. Long. 9. 46. 
N. LI 47.44: 
RAVENNA, (anc. geog.), a noble city of Gal- 
zn Ciſpadana a colony of 'Theſſalians, on the A- 
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. detriment, The fortifications are of little impor. 


13: 1, Lat. 44-34: | 


Mr Roger Ray, a blackſmith, and was born ati Black 
Notly in Eſſex in 1628. He received the fiiſt rudi- 


the ſtudy of plants. He noted from Johnſon, Parkin- 


R A T7 


driatic, in waſhes or a bogpy ſituation, which proved Run. 

a natural ſecurity to it. The houſes all of wood Ray. 
the communication by bridges and boats, and the — 
town Kept ſweet and clean by the tides carryin 
away the mud and ſoil, (:trabo). Anciently it had 
a port at the mouth of the Bedeſis ; Auguſtus ad. 
ded a new port, capacious to hold a fleet, for the 
ſecurity of the Adriatic, between which and the ci: 
lay the Via Cæſaris. In the lower age it was the 
ſeat of the Oſtrogoths for 72 years; but being 
recovered by Narles, Juſtinian's general, it became 
the reſidence of the exarchs, magiſtrates ſent by 
the emperor from Conſtantinople, for 175 years, 
when it was taken by the Longobards. It is {till 
called Ravenna, capital of Romania, in the pope's 
territory. It had a very flouriſhing trade till the ſea 
withdrew two miles from it, which has been a great 


N25 


tance, and the citadel is gone to ruin. It is now molt 
remarkable for the excellent wine produced in its 
neighbourhood. The mauſoleum of Theodorie is ſtill | 
to be ſeen, remarkable for being covered by a lingle 
tone 28 feet in diameter and 15 thick. E. Long. 


RAURICUM, (anc. geog.) a town of the Raurici, 
ſituate over againſt Abnoba, a mountain from which 
the Danube takes its riſe. A Roman colony led 
by L. Manutius Plancus the ſcholar and friend of 
Cicero: called Colonia Rauriaca (Pliny), Raurica 
(Inſcription), Auguſta Rauricorum. The town was 
deſtroyed in Julian's time. It is now commonly called 
Aug /t, a village greatly decayed from what it formly 
was. It is ſituated on the Rhine, diſtant about two 
hours to the eaſt of Bafil, The country is now the 
canton of Baſil, p 

RAY (John), a celebrated botaniſt, was the fon of 


ments of learning at the grammar ſchool at Brain- 
tree; and in 1644 was admitted into Catharine hall in 
Cambridge, from whence he afterwards removed to 
Trinity college in that univerſity. He was at length 
made one of the ſenior fellows of that college, and 
took the degree of maſter of arts; but his intenſe 
application to his ſtudies having injured his bealth, 
he was obliged at his leiſure hours to exerciſe himſelt 
by riding or walking in the ficlds, which led him to 


ſon, and the Phyzologia Britannica, the places where 
curious plants grew; and in 1658 rode from Cambridge 
to the city of Cheſter, from whence he went into 
North Wales, viſiting many places, and among others 
the famous hill of Snowdon ; returning by Shrev- 
{bury and Glouceſter. In 1660 he publiſhed his Car 
talogus Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam naſcentiani 
and the ſame year was ordained Geacon and prielt, 
In 1661 he accompanied Francis Willoughby, Elq; 
and others in ſearch of plants and other natural cu- 
rioſities, in the north of England and Scotland; and 
the next year made a weltern tour from Cheſter, 2! 
through Wales, to Cornwall, Devonſhire, Dorſciſhire, 
Hampfhire, Wiltſhire, and other countries. He after- 
wards travelled with Mr Willoughby and other gen- 
tlemen through Holland, Germany, Italy, France, 


: | 'tted 
c. took ſeveral | ngland, and was admitte 
be. took leveral tours in England, and £-llow 


Ray. 
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fellow of the Royal Society. In 1672, his intimate 
and beloved friend Mr Willoughby died in the 37th 
year of his age, at Middleton Hall, his ſeat in York- 
ſhire 3 © to the infinite and unſpeakable loſs and grief 
(ſays Mr Ray,) of myſelf, his friends, and all good 
men.” There having been the cloſeſt and ſincereſt 
friendſhip between Mr Willoughby and Mr Ray, 
who were men of ſimilar natures and taſtes, from the 
time of their being fellow collegians, Mr Willoughby 
not only confided in Mr Ray, in his life-time, but 
alſo at his death: for he made him one of the execu- 
tors of his will, and charged him with the education 
of his ſons Francis and Thomas, leaving him alſo for 
life 601. per annum. The eldeſt of theſe young gen- 
tlemen not being four years of age, Mr Ray, as a faith- 


ful truſtee, betook himſelf to the inſtruction of them; 


and for their uſe compoſed his Nomenclator Claſſicus, 
which was publiſhed this very year 1672. Francis 
the eldeſt dying before he was of age, the . 
become lord Middleton. Not many months after 
the death of Mr Willoughby, Mr Ray loft ano- 
ther of his beſt friends, biſhop Wilkins; whom he 
viſited in London the 18th of November 1672, and 


found near expiring by a total ſupreſſion of urine for. 


eight days. As it is natural for the mind, when it is 
hurt in one part, to ſeek relief from another; ſo Mr 
Ray, having loſt ſome of his beſt friends, and being 
in a manner left deſtitute, conceived thoughts of mar— 
riage; and accordingly, in June 1673, did actually 


marry a gentlewoman of about 20 years of age, the 


daughter of Mr Oakely of Launton in Oxfordſhire. 
Towards the end of this year, came forth his“ Ob- 
ſervations Topopraphical, Moral, &c.“ made in foreign 
countries; to which was added his Catalagus Stirpi- 
um in exteris regionibus obſervatarum and about the 
ſame time, his Collection of unuſual or local Eng- 
liſh words, which he had gathered up in his travels 
through the counties of England. After having 
publiſhed many books on ſubjects foreign to his pro- 
feſſion, he at length reſolved to publiſh in the charac- 


ter of a divine, as well as in that of a natural philoſo- 


pher: in which view he publiſhed his excellent de- 


monſtration of the being and atributes of God, en— 


titled The wiſdom of God manifeſted in the works of the 
Creation, 890, 1697. The rudiments of this work 
were laid in ſome college lectures; and another col- 


lection of the ſame kind he enlarged and publiſhed 


under the title of Three Phyſico-theological Diſcourſes, 


concerning the Chaos, Deluge, and Diſſelution of the 
World, $40. 1692. He died in 1705. He was 
modeſt, affable, and communicative; 3nd was di- 
ſtiinguiſned by his probity, charity, ſobriety, and 
piety, He wrote a great number of works, the 
principal of which, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
are, 1. Catalogus Plantarum Angliæ. 2. Didiona- 
alain Trilingue ſecundum locos communes. 3. Hiſtoria 
Plantarum, Species, hactenus editas, aliaſgue inſuper 
mulias noviter inventas et deſcriptas complectens, 3 vols. 
4 Methidus Plantarum nova, cum Tabulis, $vo. and 
leveral other works on plants. 6. Synopfes Methodica 
Animalium quadrupedum et ſerpentini generis, 8v0. 
6. Synopſes Methodica Avium et Piſcium. 7. Hiſtoria 
"ſeftor um, opus poſthumum. 7. Methodus Inſectarum. 
9. Philoſophical letters. &c. | 


ar, in optics, a beam of light emitted from a ra- 
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diant or luminous body. See Licht. 


Rays, 


Inflected Ra vs, thoſe rays of light which, on their Reading. 


near approach to the edges of bodies, in paſſing by 
them, are bent out of their courſe, being turned 
either from the body or towards it. This property 
of the rays of light is generally termed i raction by 
foreigners, and Dr Hooke ſometimes called it 4 
fiection. - 

Reflected Ravs, thoſe rays of light, which, after 
falling upon the body, do not go beyond the ſurface 
of it, but are thrown back again. | 

Reſracted Ravs, thoſe rays of light which, after 
falling upon any medium, enter, its furface, being 
bent either towards or from a perpendicular to the 
point on which they fell. 

Pencil of Ravs, a number of rays iſſuing” from a 


point of an object, ang diverging in the form of a 


cone, | 
RAZOR, a well-known inſtrument, uſed by ſur- 
geons, barbers, &c. for ſhaving off the hair from va- 
rious parts of the body. | 

RE, in grammar, an inſeparable particle added to 
the beginning of words to double or otherwiſe mo- 
dify their meaning; as in re-action, re-move, re- 
export, &Cc. _ | | 

RE ACTION, in phyſiology, the reſiſtance made 
by all bodies to the action or impulſe of others that 
endeavour to change its ſlate whether of motion or 
reſt. 

READING, the art of delivering written language 
with propriety, force, and elegance. 

Reaſon and experience demonſtrate, that d-/;j- 
very in reading ought to be leſs animated than in inte- 


reſted ſpeaking. In every exerciſe of the faculty of 


1 


Delivery in 
reading 
ought to be 


ſpeech, and thoſe expreſſions of countenance and geſ- leſs auima- 
ture with which it is generally attended, we may be ted than in 


conſidered to be always in one of the two following fi- 
tuations: Firit, delivering our boſom ſentiments on cir- 
cumſtances which relate to ourſelves or others, or, ſe- 
condly, repeating ſomething that was ſpoken on a cer- 


tain occaſion for the amuſement or information of an 


auditor. Now, if we obſerve the deliveries natural to 
theſe two fituations, we ſhall find, that the firſt may 
be accompanied with every degree of expreſſion which 
can manifeſt itſelf in us, from the loweſt of ſympathy 


to the molt violent and energetic of the ſuperior paſ- 


ſions; while the latter, from the ſpeaker's chief bufi- 
neſs being to repeat what he heard ai accuracy, diſ- 
covers only a faint imitation of thoſe ſigns of the emo- 


tions which we ſuppoſe agitated him from whom the 


words were firſt borrowed. — The uſe and neceſſity of 
this difference of manner is evident; and if we are at- 


tentive to theſe natural ſigns of expreſſion, we ſhall find 


them conforming wich the greateſt nicety to the ſlight- 

eſt and moſt minute movements of the breaft. | 
This repetition of another's words might be ſuppo- 

ſed to paſs through the mouth of a ſecond or third 


perſon; and in theſe caſes, ſince they were not ear and 


eye witneſſes of him who firſt ſpoke them, their man- 
ner of delivery would want the advantage neceſſarily 


ariſing from an immediate idea of the original one; 


hence, on this account, be a ftill leſs lively repreſenta— 
tion than that of the firſt repzazer. But as, from a 
daily obſervation of every variety of ſpeech and its aſ- 
ſociated ſigus of emotion, mankind ſoon become pretty 


well. 


intereſted 
ſpeaking» 
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Reading. well acquainted with them, and this in different de- 


— prees, according to their diſcernment, ſenſibility, &c. 


experience ſhows us that theſe latter repeaters (as we 
call them) might conceive and uſe a-manner of delivery, 
which, though leſs characteriſtic perhaps, would on the 
whole be no way inferior to the firſt, as to the common 
natural expreſſion proper for their ſituation. It ap- 
pears therefore, that repeaters of every degree may be 
eſteemed upon a level as to animation, and that our 
twofold diſtinction above contains accurately enough 
the whole variety of ordinary delivery ;——we fay ordi- 
nary, becauſe s 
There is another very peculiar kind of delivery ſome- 
times uſed in the perſon of a repeater, of which it will 
in this place be neceſſary to take ſame notice, What 
we mean here is mmiwicry; an accompliſhment, which, 
when perfectly and properly, diſplayed, never fails of 
yielding a high degree of pleaſure, But fince this 
pleaſure chiefly reſults from the principle of imitation 
reſpecting manner, and not from the purport of the 
matter communicated; fince, comparatively ſpeaking, 
it is only attainable by few perſons, and practiſed only 
on particular occaſions; —on theſe accounts it muſt be 
refuſed a place among the modes of uſeful delivery 
taught us by general nature, and eſteemed a qualifica- 
tion purely anomalous. | 
Theſe diſtinct ions with regard to a ſpeaker's ſitua- 
tion of mind premiſed, let us ſee to which of them an 
author and his reader may moſt properly be referred, 
and how they are circumſtanced with regard to one 
another. | | 
The matter of all books is, either what the author 
ſays in his own perſon, or an acknowledged recital of 
the words of others: hence an author may be efteemed 
both an original ſpeaker and a repeater, according as 
what he writes is of the firſt or ſecond kind, Now a 
reader maſt be ſuppoſed either actually to perſonate 
the author, or one whoſe office is barely to communi— 
cate what he has ſaid to an auditor. But in the firſt 
of theſe ſuppoſitions he would, in the delivery of what 
is the author's own, evidently commence 727777c; which 
being, as above obſerved, a character not acknowled- 
ged by general nature in this department, ought to be 
rejected as generally improper. The other ſuppoſition 
therefore muſt be accounted right; and then, as to the 
_avhole matter of the book, the reader is found to be 
exactly in the ſituation of a repeater, ſave that he takes 
what he delivers from the page before him inftead of 
his memory. It follows then, in proof of our initial 
propoſition, that, if we are directed by nature and pro- 
priety, the manner of our delivery in reading ought to 
be inferior in warmth and energy to what we ſhould 
uſe, were the language before us the ſpontaneous effu- 
tions of our own hearts in the circumitances of thoſe 
out of whoſe mouths it is ſuppoſed to proceed. 
Evident as the purport of this reaſoning is, it has 
not ſo much as been glanced at by the writers on the 
ſubjcit we are now entered upon, or any of its kin- 
dred ones; which has occaſioned a manifeſt want of 
accuracy in ſeveral of their rules and obſervations. A- 
mong the relt, this precept has been long reverberated 
from author to author as a perfect ſtandard for pro- 
priety in reading. Deliver yourſelves in the ſame 
manner you would do, were the matter your own ori- 
ginal ſentiments uttered directly from the heart,” As 
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voice when we ſpeak, it is eaſy to obſerve, that, in- 
dependent of any other confideration, one part of it 


reſt in a fimilar manner. This ſtreſs with regard to 
ſyllables is called accent, and contributes greatly to the 


cc 


pomp and ſolemnity, it is uſual to dwell longer than 


per ſenſes have a power of railing in us certain ideas 


v»rhich are raiſed in us by the ſame ſpecies of animals, 


R ER A 
all kinds of delivery muſt have many things in com. 
mon, the rule will in many articles be undoubtedly 
right; but, from what has been ſaid above, it muſt be 
as certainly faulty in reſpect to ſeveral others; as it ig 
certain nature never confounds by like ſigns two things 
ſo very different, as a copy and an original, an emang. 
tion darted immediately from the ſun, and its weaker 
appearance in the lunar reflection. 

The precepts we have to offer for improving the 
abovementioned rule, ſhall be delivered under the heads 
of accent, emphaſis, modulation, expreſſion, pauſes, ce. 

J. Accent, In attending to the affections of the Accin, 


Rez4in d 


Pe” no 


differs from another, in ſtreſs, energy, or force of 
utterance, In words we find one ſyllable differin 
from another with reſpect ta this mode; and in ſen- 
tences one or more words as frequently vary from the 


variety and harmony of language. Reſpecting wordi, 
it is termed emphaſis; and its chief office is to aſſiſt the 
ſenſe, force, or perſpicuity of the ſeutence of which 
more under the next head. 

6 Accent,” as deſcribed in the Lectures on Elo- 
cution, „is made by us two ways; either by dwell. 
ing longer upon one ſyllable than the reſt, or by gi- 
ving it a ſmarter percuſſion of the voice in utter- 
« ance, Of the firſt of theſe we have inſtances in the 
« words plory, father, bily; of the laſt in bat'tle, 
* hab'it, bor/row. So that accent with us is not re- 
& ferred to tune, but to time; to quantity, not qua. 
„% lityz to the more equable or precipitate motion 
* of the voice, not to the variation of the notes or 
« inflexions.“ | 


In theatric declamation, in order to give it more 


common upon the unaccented ſyllables ; and the au- 
thor now quoted, has endeavoured to prove (p. 51. 
54.) the praQtice faulty, and to ſhow (p. 55.) that 
« though it (i. e. true ſolemnity) may demand a flow- 
er utterance than uſual, yet (it) requires that the 
ſame proportion in point of quantity be obſerved in 
the ſyllables, as there is in muſical notes when the 
© ſame tune is played in quicker or flower time.“ 
But that this deviation from ordinary ſpeech is not 2 
fault, as our author aſſerts; nay, that on the contrary 
it is a real beauty when kept under proper regula- 
tion, the following obſervations it is hoped will ſuſh- 
ciently prove. 8 

(J.) It is a truth of the moſt obvious nature, that 
thoſe things which on their application to their pro- 


cc 


and emotions, are ever differently modified in their 
conſtituent parts when different effects are produced 
in the mind; and alſo (II.) that, within proper bounds, 
were we to ſoppoſe thele conſtituent parts to be pro- 
portionally encreaſed or diminiſhed as to quantity, 
this effect would ſtill be the ſame as to guality.— Fer 
inſtance: The different ideas of ftrength, ſwiftnels, &c. 


is owing to the different form of their eme 
parts; the different effects of muſic on the pa cet 
to the different airs and movements of the meloGy i 50 


| mac 
the different expreſſions of human ſpeech, 10 2 
{erence 
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peculiar effects would ſtill remain the ſame, were we 
to ſuppoſe the animals above alluded to, to be greater 
or loſer, within their proper bounds ; the movement 
of the muſic guicker or f/owwer, provided it did not pal- 
pably interfere with that of ſome other ſpecies; and 
the pitch of the voice higher or /oaver, if not carried 
ont of the limits in which it is obſerved on fimilar oc- 
cafions naturally to rove. Farther (III.) fince, re- 
ſpecting the emotions more eſpecially, there are no 
rules to determine 2 priori what effect any particu- 
lar attribute or modification of an object will have 
upon a percipient, our knowledge of this kind muſt 
evidently be gained from experience, Laſtly, (IV.) 
In every art imitating nature we are pleaſed to 
ſee the characteriſtie members of the pattern Height. 
enel a little farther than perhaps it ever was car- 
ried in any real example, provided it be not border- 
ing upon ſome ludicrous and diſagreeable provinces of 
excels. LEST 
Nou for the application of theſe premiſſes. To keep 
pace and be conſiſtent with the dignity of the tragic muſe, 
the delivery of her language ſhould neceſſarily be digni- 
fied; and this it is plain from obſervation (I.) cannot be 
accompliſhed otherwiſe than by ſomething different in 
the manner of it from that of ordinary ſpeech ; fince 
dionity is eſſentially different from familiarity. But 
how muſt we diſcover this different manner ? By at- 
tending to nature: and in this caſe ſhe tells us, that 
beſides uſing a ſower delivery, and greater di/tindneſs 
of the words ( which every thing merely grave requires, 
and gravity is a concomitant of dignity, though not 
its eſence), we muſt dwell a little /o2ger upon the an- 
accented ſyllables than we do in common. As to what 
our author obſerves in the above quotation, of digni- 
t;'s only requiring a /ower utterance than ordinary, 
while the proportion of the ſyllables as to quantity 
continues the ſame ; it is apprehended the remark (II.) 
reſpecting quickneſs and flowneſs of movement, will 
ſhow it to be not altogether true. For ſince the delivery 
is not altered in form, its expreſſion muſt be ſtill of 
the ſame kind, and perhaps what may be rightly ſug- 
geited by the term gravely familiar. 

But ſomething farther may yet be ſaid in defence 
of this artificial delivery, as our author calls it. Is not 
the movement of any thing, of whatever ſpecies, when 
dignified or ſolemn, in general of an equable and deli- 
berate nature (as in the minuet, the military ſtep, &c.)? 
And in theatrical declamation, is not the propenſity 
to introduce this eguableneſs ſo. ſtrong, that it is al- 
molt impolſible to avoid it wholly, were we ever ſo de- 
termin2 to do it? If theſe two queries be anſwered 
n the affirmative (as I am perſuaded they will), while 
the firſt ſupports our argument for the propriety of the 
manner of delivery in queſtion, tbe ſecond diſcovers a 
kind of neceſſiy for it. And that this manner may be 
carried a little farther in quantity on the age than is 
ual in real life, the principle: (IV.) of heightening 
nature will juſtify, provided -faſhion- (which has ever 


vmethiny to do in theſe articles) give it a ſanction; 
Vor. IX, | | * 
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wding: ference in tone, ſpeed, &c. of the voice. And theſe 


tranſgreſſed in a 
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for the preciſe Quantity of ſeveral heightenings may be Reading. 


varied by this great legiſlator, almoſt at will, 

II. Emphaſis. As emphaſis is not a thing annexed 
to particular words, as accent is to ſyllables, but owes 
its riſe chiefly-to the meaning of a paſſage, and muſt 
therefore vary its ſeat according as that meaning va- 


ries, it will be neceſſary to explain a little farther the 


general idea given of it above. 


Of man's firft diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forhidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, &c. 
Sing heav'nly muſe, &c. 


Suppoſing, in reference to the above well-known 
lines, that originally other beings, beſides men, had 
diſobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that 
the circumſtance were well-known to us, there would 
fall an emphaſes upon the word an's in the firſt line, 
and hence it would be read thus; 

Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit, &c. 


But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had 
peculiar manner more than once, 


the emphaſis would fall on 5ſt, and the line be 
read, | 5 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, &c. 
Again, admitting death (as was really the caſe) to 


3 1 
Emphaſis. 


have been an unheard of and dreadful puniſhment 


brought upon man in conſequence of his tranſgreſſion 
on that ſuppoſition the third line would be read, 


Brought death into the world, &c. 


But if we were to ſuppoſe mankind knew there was 


ſuch an evil as death in other regions, though the 
place they inhabited had been free from it till their 
tranſgreſſion; the line would run thus, 


Brought death into the world, &c. 


Now from a proper delivery of the above lines, with 
regard to any one of the ſuppolitions we have choſen, 
out of ſeveral others that might in the ſame manner 
have been imagined, it will appear that the epha/rs 
they illuftrate is effected by a manifeſt delay in the 
pronunciation, and a tone ſomething fuller and louder 


than is uſed in ordinary; and that its office is ſolely 


to determine the meaning of a ſentence with reference 
to ſomething ſaid before, pre-ſuppoſed by the author 
as general knowledge, or in order to remove an am- 
biguity where a paſlage is capable of having more 
ſenſes given it than one. | 
But, ſuppoſing in the above example, that none of 
the ſenſes there pointed out were preciſely the true 
one, and that the meaning of the lines were no other 
than what is obviouſly ſuggeſted by their fimple con- 
ſtruction; in that caſe it may be aſked, if in reading 
them there ſhould be no word dignified with the empha- 
tical accompanyments above deſcribed? The anſwer is, 


Not one with an emphaſis of the ſame kind as that we 


have juſt been illuſtrating ; yet it is nevertheleſs true, 
that on hearing theſe lines well read, we ſhall find 
ſome words diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a manner of 
delivery bordering a little upon it (a). And theſe 

37 H words 


1 (a) The following lines will illuſtrate both theſe kinds of ſtreſſes: For, to convey their right meaning, tbr word ANY 
evidently to be pronounced louder and fuller than thoſe with the accents over thera, 


Get wealth. and place, if poſſible with grace; 


1 If not, by Ady means get wealth and place. 
This couplet i fie. 8 0 


is accented in the manner we find it in the E. on Elocution by Maſon, And if, according to the 
. Woag- 
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words will in general be ſuch as ſeem the moſt impor- 
tant in the ſentence, or on other accounts to merit 
this diſtinction. But as at beſt it only enforces, graces, 
or enlivens, and not fixes the meaning of any paſſage, 
and even caprice and faſhion (B) have often a hand in 
determining its place and magnitude, it cannot pro- 
perly be reckoned an eſſential of delivery. However, 


it is of too much moment to be negleQed by thoſe 


who would wiſh to be good readers ; and for the ſake 
of diſtinction, we may not unaptly denominate both 
the kinds of energies in queſtion, by the terms empha- 


i of ſenſe, and emphaſts of force (c). 


Now from the above account of theſe two ſpecies of 


_ emphaſis it will appear, “ that in reading, as in ſpeak- 


ing, the firſt of them muſt be determined entirely by 
the ene of the paſſage, and always made a/;ke + But 
as to the other, ?a/?e alone ſeems to have a right of 
fixing its ſituation and quantity.”—-Farther : Since 
the more eſſential of theſe two energies is ſolely the 
work of nature (as appears by its being conſtantly 
found in the common converſation of people of all 
kinds of capacities and degrees of knowledge), and the 
moſt ignorant perſon never fails of uſing it rightly in 
the effuſions of his own heart, it happens very luckily, 
and ought always to be remembered, that provided 
we underſtand what we read, and give way to the 
dictates of our own feeling, the emphaſes of ſenſe can 
ſcarce ever avoid falling ſpontaneouſly upon its proper 
lace. | 
: Here it will be neceſlary to ſay ſomething by way 
of reply to a queſtion which will naturally occur to the 


mind of every one.—As the rule for the emphaſis of 


ſenſe requires we ſhould underſtand what we read be- 


fore it can be properly uſed, it is incumbent upon us 


W 
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never to attempt to read what we have not 
ſtudied for that purpoſe? In anſwer to this, it muſt 
be obſerved, that though ſuch a ſtep will not be with. 


out its advantages; yet, as from the fairneſs of print. 


ed types, the well-known pauſes of punctuation, and 
a long acquaintance with the phraſeology and con. 


previouſly Rea 


firuion of our language, &c. experience tells us it iz 


poſſible to comprehend the ſenſe at the firſt reading, a 


previous peruſal of what 1s to be read does not ſeem 
neceſſary to all, though, if they would wiſh to appear 


to advantage, it may be expedient to many; and it i: 


this circumſtance which makes us venture upon extem. 
porary reading, and give it a place among our amuſe- 
ments.—Similar remarks might be made with regard 
to modulation, expreſſion, &. did not what is here ob- 
ſerved naturally anticipate them. 

III. Modulation (D). Every perſon muſt have obſer. 
ved, that, in ſpeaking, the voice is ſubject to an alte. 
ration of ſound, which in ſome meaſure reſembles the 
movement of a tune. Theſe ſounds, however, are evi. 
dently nothing like ſo much varied as thoſe that are 
ftrialy muſical ; and we have attempted to ſhow in the 
preceding chapter, that, beſides this, they have an 
eſſential difference in themſelves. Nevertheleſs, from 
the general ſimilitude of theſe two articles, they pol. 
ſeſs ſeveral terms in common; and the particular we 
have now to examine is in both of them called »194ulation, 


This affection of the voice, being totally arbitrary, is 
differently characterized in different parts of the world; 


and, through the power of cuſtom, every place is in- 
clined to think their own the only one natural and 
agreeable, and the reſt affected with ſome barbarous 


twang or ungainly variation (E). It may be obſer- 


ved, however, that though there is a general uniform 
| | calt 


judgment of this author, the words thus diſtinguiſhed are to have an emphatical ſtreſs, it muſt be of the inferior 


kind abovementioned, and which a little farther on we call emphaſis of force; while the word ANY in a different 
type alone poſſeſſes the other ſort of energy, and which is there contradiſtinguiſhed by the term emphaſis of ſenſe. 
(B) Among a number of people who have had proper opportunities of learning to read in the beſt manner it 1s 


now taught, it would be difficult to find two, who, in a given inſtance, would uſe the emphaſis of force alike, either 
as to place or quantity. Nay ſome ſcarce uſe any at all: and others will not ſcruple to carry it »:4ch beyond any 
thing we have a precedent for in common diſcourſe; and even now and then throw it upon words fo very trifling in 
themſclves, that it is evident they do it with no other view, than for the ſake of the varze!y it gives to the moditla- 
tion This practice, like the introduction of diſcords into muſic, may without doubt be indulged now and then; 


but, were it too frequent, the capital intent of theſe energies would manifeſtly either be deſtroyed or rendered | 


dubious, ; 


() The firſt of theſe terms anſwers to the ,n le emphaſis deſcribed in the Lefures on E locutien, and the ſecond 
nearly to what is there called complex. The difference lies in this. Under complex emphaſis the author ſeems (for 


he is far from being clear in this article) to include the 7672s fimply conſidered of all the emotions of the mind; 48 


well the tender and /anguid, as the forcible and exulting. Our term is intended to be confined to ſuch modes of 
expreſſion alone as are marked with an apparent re or increaſe of the voice. | 885 | 

(D) The author of the Introduction to the Art of Reading, not allowing that there is any variation of tone, a; 
to high and /ow, in the delivery of a complete period or ſentence, places modulation ſolely in the diverſification 0 
the key-note and the variety of ſyllables, as to Jong or ſhort, ſwift or flow, ſtrong or weak, and loud or ſoft. As 


we are of a different opinion, our idea of modulation is confined purely to harmonious inflexions of voice. 
qualities of words, it is true, add greatly both to the force and beauty of delivery; yet, 
fixed and not arbitrary, (as long and bort), and the others (of ſwift and flow, 2 


Theſe 


ſince ſome of them ale 
rong and weak, loud and ſift) 


may be conſidered as modes of execution which do not affect the modulation as to tone, it will agree beſt with out 

plan to eſteem theſe properties as reſpectively belonging to the eſtabliſhed laws of pronunciation, and the 7itaits? 
branch of expreſſion mentioned in the end of the enſuing head. = 

(E) From what accounts we have remaining of the modulation of the ancients, it appears to have been highly l. 

namented, and apparently ſomething not unlike our modern recitative ; particularly that of their theatric declams” 

tion was mufic in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, and accompanied with inftruments. In the courſe of time and the progress © 

refinement, this modulation became gradually more and more ſimple, till it has now loft the genius of mulic, 2 

1s Entirely regulated by taſte. At home here, every one has heard the Ang: ſong cant, as it is called, of 
Ti ti dum dum, ti ti dum ti dum de, 5 


; ö . | | Ti dum ti dum, ti dum ti dum dum de, | LED 
which, though diſguſiful now to all but mere ruſtics on account of its being out of faſhion, was very 
favourite modulation in which heroic verſes were recited by our anceſtors. So fluctuating are the taſte and 


probably the 
practices 
0¹ 


4 
Modul 


din 
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be any thing fixed in its application to particular paſ- 
ſages; and therefore we find different people will, in 
any given inſtance, vſe modulations ſomething differ- 
ent, and nevertheleſs. be each of them equally agree- 
gs * quitting theſe general remarks, we ſhall (as 
cur purpoſe requires it) conſider the properties of mo- 
gulation a little more minutely. 5 | 
Firſt, then, we may obſerve, that, in ſpeaking, 
there is a patticular ſound (or key-note, as it is often 
called) in which the modulation for the moſt part runs, 
and to which its occaſional inflexions, either above or 
below, may in ſome reſpects be conceived to have a 
reference, like that which common muſic has to its 
key-note. 
two kinds of modulation, that whereas the firſt always 
concludes in the key-note, the other frequently con- 
cludes a little below it (r). This key-note, in ſpeak- 
ing, is generally the ſound given at the outſet of every 
complete ſentence or period ; and it may be obſerved 
on ſome occaſions to vary its pitch through the limits 
of a muſical interval of a conſiderable magnitude. The 


tones, that fall a little lower than the key at the cloſe - 


of a ſentence or period, are called cadenc:s. Theſe 
cadences, if we are accurate in our diſtinctions, will, 
with reſpe& to their offices, be found of two kinds; 
though they meet ſo frequently together, that it may 
be beſt to conceive them only as anſwering a double 
purpoſe. One of theſe offices is to aſſiſt the ſenſe, 
and the other to decorate the modulation. An ac- 
count of the firſt may be ſeen in the ſection on Paus; 
and the latter will be found to ſhew itſelf pretty fre- 
quently in every thing grave and plaintive, or in poe- 
tic deſcription and other highly ornamented language, 
where the mind is by its influence brought to feel a 
placid kind of dignity and ſatisfaction. Theſe two 
cadences, therefore, may be conveniently diſtinguiſhed 
by applying to them reſpectively the epithets /gni/i- 
cant and ornamental, | 

We have already obſerved, that reading ſhould in 
ſome things differ from ſpeaking ; and the particular 
under confideration ſeems to be one which ought to 
vary a little in theſe arts. For, | 

Modulation in reading ſerves a twofold purpoſe. 
At the ſame time that it gives pleaſure to the ear on 
the principles of harmony, it contrihutes through that 
medium to preſerve the attention. And fince written 
language (when not purely dramatical) is in general 
more elegant in its conſtruction, and muſical in its pe- 


riods, than the oral one; and ſince many intereſting 


particulars are wanting in reading, which are preſent 

in ipeaking, that contribute greatly to fix the regard 

of the hearer ; it ſeems reaſonable, in order to do ju- 

ſtice to the language, and in part to ſupply the incite- 
2 
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to, caſt or faſhion of modulation peculiar to every coun- 
— try, yet it by no means follows, that there is or can 


Vet there is this difference between the 
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ments of attention juſt alluded to, that in the former 


of theſe two articles a modulation ſhould be uſed ſome- 


thing more harmonious and artificial than in the lat- 
ter. 


ſhall find every reader, on a narrow examination, ad— 


opt more or leſs a modulation thus ornamented : tho?, 


after all, it muſt be acknowledged there are better 
grounds to believe, that the practice has been hitherto 
directed intuitively by nature, than that it was diſco- 
vered by the inductions of reaſon. We ſhall conlude 
this head with a rule for modulation in reading. In 
every thing dramatic, colloquial, or of fimple narra- 
tive, let your modulation be the ſame as in ſpeaking; ; 
but when the ſubje& is flowery, ſolemn, or dignified, 
add ſomething to its harmony, diverſify the key-note, 
and increaſe the frequency of cadences in proportion 
to the merit of the compoſition,” | 

It will readily be ſeen, that the precepts here drawn 
from a compariſon between ſpeaking and reading, 
would be very inadequate, were they left deſtitute of 
the aſſiſtance of ate, and the opportunity of frequently 
hearing and imitating maſterly readers. And indeed 
to theſe two great auxiliaries we might very properly 
have referred the whole matter at once, as capable of 
giving ſufficient directions, had we not remembered 
that our plan required us to found ſeveral of our rules 


as much on the principles of a philoſophical analyſis, 


as on thoſe more familiar ones which will be found of 
greater efficacy in real practice. | 


an exact adherence to tune and time. This ſomething 
is of a nature too which perhaps can never be ade- 
quately pointed out by any thing graphic, and reſults 


entirely from the taſte and feeling of the performer. 


It is that which chiefly gives muſic its power over the 
paſſions, and characteriſes its notes with what we mean 


by the words feet, har/h, dull, lively, plaintive, joy- 


ous, &c. for it is evident every ſound, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly, without any regard to the movement, or high 
and low, may be thus modified. In practical muſic, 
this commanding particular is called Zxpreſion ; and 
as we find certain tones analagous to it frequently coa- 
leſcing with the modulation of the voice, which indi- 
cate our paſſions and affections (thereby more particu- 
larly pointing out the meaning of what we ſay), the 
term is uſually applied in the ſame ſenſe to ſpeaking 
and reading. EE 

Theſe tones are not altogether peculiar to man. 
Every animal, that is not dumb, has a power of ma- 
king ſeveral of them. And from their being able, 
unaſſiſted by words, to manifeſt and raiſe their kin- 


dred emotions, they conſtitute a kind of language of 


In this Janguage of the heart man is 


themſelves, 
| $7 Il 8 eminently 


of mankind! But whether the power of language over the paſſions has received any advantage from the change 
ſuſt mentioned, will appear at leaſt very doubtful, when we recollect the ſtories of its former triumphs, and the in- 


herent charms of muſical ſounds. 


% As muſical ſounds have always an harmonical reference to a key or fundamental note, and to which the mind 


is ſtill ſeeret} 
to expectation. 


y attending, no piece of muſic would appear perfect, that did not cloſe in it, and ſo naturally put an end 
But as the tones uſed in ſpeech are not muſical, and therefore cannot refer harmonically to any 


” Wund: there can be no neceſſity that this terminating ſound (and which we immediately below term the ca- 
ce), ſhould either be uſed at all, or follow any particular law as to form, &c, farther than what is impoſed by 


Agreeably to this reaſoning, it is believed, we 


Reading: 


IV. Expreſſion. 1. There is no compoſition in muſic, 6 
however perfect as to key and melody, but, in order as to che 
to do juſtice to the ſubject and ideas of the author, tones of the 
will require, in the performing, ſomething more than ee. 
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tures ſubjected by providence to our ſervice. | 
The expreſſion here illuſtrated is one of the moſt eſ- 

ſential articles in good reading, fince it not only gives 

a finiſhing to the ſenſe, but, on the principles of ſym- 


pathy and antipathy, has alſo a peculiar efficacy in in- 


tereſting the heart. It is likewiſe an article of moſt 
difficult attainment ; as it appears from what follows, 
that a maſterly reader ought not only to be able to in- 
corporate it with the modulation properly as to gua- 
lity, but in any degree as to guantity. 

Every thing written being a proper imitation of 
ſpeech, expreſlive reading muſt occationally partake 
of all its tones. But from what was ſaid above, of 
the difference between reading and ſpeaking, it fol- 
lows, that theſe ſigns of the emotions ſhould be 


Jeſs ſtrongly characteriſed in the former article than 


in the latter. Again, as ſeveral of theſe tones of 
expreſſion are in themſelves agreeable to the mind, 
and raiſe in us agreeable emotions (as thoſe of 


pity, benevolence, or whatever indicates happineſs, and 


goodneſs of heart), and others diſagreeable (as thoſe of 
a boiſterous, malevolent, and depraved nature, &c.) it 
farther appears, fince reading is an art improving and 
not imitating nature, that, in whatever degree we abate 
the expreſſiveneſs of the tones above alluded to in the 
firſt caſe, it would be eligible to make a greater abate- 
ment in the latter. But as to the quantities and pro- 
portional magnitudes of theſe abatements, they, like 
many other particulars of the ſame nature, muſt be left 
folely to the taſte and judgment of the reader. 

To add one more remark, which may be of ſervice 
ou more accounts than in ſuggeſting another reaſon 


for the doctrine above. Let it be remembered, that 


though in order to acquit himſelf agreeably in this ar- 
ticle of expreſſion, it will be neceſſary every reader 
ſhould feel his ſubject as well as underſtand it; yet, that 
he may preſerve a proper eaſe and maſterlineſs of deli- 
very, it is alſo neceſſary he ſhould guard againſt diſco- 


vering too much emotion and perturbation. 


From this reaſoning we deduce the following rule 
for the tones which indicate the paſſions and emo- 


tions. 


& In reading, let all your tones of expreſſion be 
borrowed from thoſe of common ſpeech, but ſomething 


more faintly charaQteriſed. Let thoſe tones, which 


ſignify any diſagreeable paſſion of the mind, be Rill 
more faint than thoſe which indicate their contrary; 


and preſerve yourſelf ſo far from being affected with 


the ſubject, as to be able to proceed through it with 
that peculiar kind of eaſe and maſterlineſs, which has 
its charms in this as wel] as every other art.“ 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with the following 
obſervation, which relates to ſpeaking as well as read- 
ing. When words fall in our way, whoſe “ ſounds ſeem 
an echo to the ſenſe,” as /quirr, buzz, hum, rattle, hiſs, 
jarr, &c. we ought not to pronounce them in ſuch a 
manner as to heighten the imitation, except in light 
and ludicrous ſubje&s. For inſtance, they ſhould not 
in any other caſe be ſounded /quir.r.r—buzz.z z— 
hum.m.m—rer. rattle, & . On the contrary, when the 
the imitation lies in the movement, or flow and ſtruc- 
*ure of a whele paſſage (which frequently happens in 
doctry, the delivery may always be allowed to give a 
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Reading. eminently eonverſant; for we not only underſtand it 
——— in one another, but alſo in many of the inferior crea- 
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heightening to it with the greateſt propriety; as inthe 
following inflances, out of a number more which 
experienced reader will quickly recollect. 

In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 


Where heawnly-penſive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-mujing Melancholy reigns — 


every 


| With eaſy courſe 
The veſſels glide, . their ſpeed be ſtopp'd 
By dead calms, that ft lie on theſe ſmooth ſeas. 


| Dycr's Fleece, 
Softly Fweet in Lydian meaſure, / | FOO 


Soon be ſooth'd her ſoul to pleaſure. 

| Dryden's Ode on St Cecilia's day, 
Still gathering force it ſmokes, and, urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous t9 the plain, 


Pope's Iliad, B. 13, 
For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being ere reſigu'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring lock behind? 
Grey's Elegy, 


2. Beſides the particular tones and modifications of 


ear, addreſſes itſelf to the eye, thereby giving the com- 
munications of the heart a double advantage over thoſe 
of the underſtanding, and us a double chance to preſerve 
ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing. This language is what ariſes 
from the different, almoſt involuntary movements and 
configurations of the face and body in our emotions 
and paſſions, and which, like that of tones, every one 
is formed to underſtand by a kind of intuition. 
When men are in any violent agitation of mind, this 
co-operating expreſſion (as it is called) of face and gel- 
ture is very ſtrongly marked, and totally free from the 
mixture of any thing which has a regard to gracefu]- 


_ neſs, or what appearance they may make in the eyes 


of others. But in ordinary converſation, and where the 


emotions are not ſo warm, faſhionable people are per- 


petually inſinuating, into their countenance and action, 


whatever they imagine will add to the caſe and ele- 


gance of their deportment, or impreſs on the ſpec- 
tator an idea of their amiablevefs and breeding. Now 
though the above-mentioned natural organical figns of 
the emotions ſhould accompany every thing ſpoken, yet 
from what was obſerved in the introductory part of this 
article (like the tones we have juſt treated upon) they 
ſhould in reading be much leſs firongly expreſſed, and 
thoſe ſuffer the greateſt diminution that are in themſelves 
the molt ungainly. And as it was in the laſt ſection re- 
commended to the reader to preſerve himſelf as fer 
from being affected in all paſſionate ſubjects, as to be 
able to keep a temperate command over the various af. 
fections of the voice, &c.; fo under the ſanction of 
this ſubordinate feeling he may accompany his deli- 
very more frequently with any eaſy action or change 
of face, which will contribute to ſet off his manner 
aud make it agreeable on the principles of art. 

As theſe calm decorations of action (as we may cal 
them) are not altogether natural, but have their rile 
from a kind of inſtitution, they mutt be modelled by 
the practices of the polite. And though mankind dif- 
fer from one another ſcarce more in any particular, than 
in that of talents for adopting the graceful actions 0 
the body, and hence nothing nothing determinate can 


be ſaid of their nature and frequency, yet even gary 


Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard, | 


ol . . E 
voice above deſcribed, which always accompany and ex- 2 


preſs our inward agitations, nature has in theſe caſes en- fac ad! 
dowed us with another language, which, inſtead of the flu: 


Readin Reading 


6 : 


he 


Reading 
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moſt happily calculated to acquit themſelves well in 
their uſe, might profit by conſidering that it is better 
greatly to abridge the diſplay, than to over-do it ever 
{> little. For the peculiar modeſty of deportment, with 
which the inhabitants of this kingdom are endowed, 


makes us in common endeavour to ſuppreſs many ſigns 


of an agitated mind; and in ſuch caſes the bodily ones 
in particular are very ſparingly uſed, We have alſo a 
natural and rooted diſlike to any kind of affeQation 
and to no ſpecies, that we can recollect, a greater, than 
to that which is ſeen in a perſon who pretends to mi- 
micry and courtly geſture, without poſlcſing the ad- 
vantages and talents they require, and of which not 
many people, comparatively ſpeaking, have any re- 
markable ſhare. ED 
The inference of this is too obvious to need drawing 
out, and we would particularly recommend it to the 
conſideration of thoſe readers who think the common 
occurrences of a newſpaper, &c. cannot be properly 
dclivered without a good deal of elbow- room. f 
Although it is impoſſible to come to particulars in 
any directions of this kind, yet there is one article of 
our preſent ſubje& on which a ſerviceable remark may 
be made. In ordinary diſcourſe, when we are partt- 
cularly preſſing and earneſt in what we ſay, the eye ia 


naturally thrown upon thoſe to whom we addreſs our- 


ſelves: And in reading, a turn of this organ now and 
then upon the hearers, when any tbing very remark- 
able or intereſting falls in the way, has a good effect 
in gaining it a proper attention, &c. But this ſhould 


not be too frequently uſed; for if ſo, beſides its having 


a tendency to confound the natural importance of dif- 
ferent paſſages, it may not be altogether agreeable to 
ſome to have their own reflections broken in upon by 
a ſignal, which might be interpreted to hint at their 
wanting regulation, | 


One obſervation more, and then we ſhall attempt to 


recapitulate the ſubſtance of this ſection in the form 


of a precept. Though it is, when ſtrictly examined, 
inconſiſtent, both in ſpeaking and reading, to imitate 
with action what we are deſcribing, yet as in any thing 
comic ſuch a practice may ſuggeſt ideas that will ac: 
cd with thoſe of the ſubject, it may there be now and 
then indulged in either of theſe articles. 

« In a manner ſimilar to that directed with regard 


to tones, moderate your bodily expreſſions of the figns 


of the emotions. And in order to ſupply, as it were, 
this deficiency, introduce into your carriage ſuch an 
*taly gracefulneſs, as may be conſiſtent with your ac- 


quirements in theſe particulars, and the neceſſary dread 


which ſhould ever be preſent of falling into any kind 
of affe dation or grimace.” 

V. P auſes. Speech conſiſting of a ſucceſſion of di- 
flint words, muſt naturally be liable (both from a 
kind of accident, and a difficulty there may be in be- 
Sining certain ſounds or portions of phraſes immedt- 
ately on the ending of certain others) to ſeveral ſmall 


( ( Suppoſing the comma (,) one time, the ſemicolon (;) will be two; the cen (:) three, and the period (.) as alſo 
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intermiſſions of voice; of which, as they can have no 
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meaning, nothing farther need here be ſaid. Thete are, 
however, ſome pauſes, which the ſenſe neceſſarily de- 
mands, and to theſe the ſubſtance of this ſection is di- 
rected, | 
The pauſes are in part to diſtinguiſſ the members 
of ſentences from one another, the terminations of com- 
plete periods, and to afford an opportunity for taking 
breath. Beſides this, they have a very graceful effect 
in the modulation, on the fame account they are ſo eſ- 
ſential in muſic.— In both articles, like blank ſpaces in 
pictures, they ſet off and render more conſpicuous what- 
loever they disjoin or terminate. | | 
Were language made up of nothing but ſhort collo- 
quial ſentences, theſe pauſes, though they might do no 
harm, and would generally be graceful, wonld however 
be ſuperſeded as to uſe by the completeneſs and zar- 
rowneſs, as we may ſay, of the meaning. But in more 
diffufe language, compoſed of ſeveral detached ſen- 
tences, and which require ſome degree of attention in 
order to take in the ſenſe, the intermiſſions of voice 
under conſideration are of the greateſt ſervice, by ſig- 
nifying to the mind the progrets and completion of the 
whole paſſage. Now, though in extenfive and differ- 
ently formed periods there may be members whoſe 
completeneſs of ſenſe might be conceived of various de- 


grees, and hence might ſeem to require a ſet of pauſes. 
_ equally numerous; yet, fince the ſenſe does not alto- 


gether depend upon theſe intermiſſions, and their ra- 
tios to one another, if capable of being properly defi- 
ned, could not be accurately obſerved, grammarians 
have ventured to conceive the whole claſs of pauſes as 
reducible to the four or five kinds now in uſe, and 
whoſe marks and ratios are well known (6); preſu- 
ming that under the eye of taſte, and with the aſſiſt— 


ance of a particular to be next mentioned, they would 


not fail in all cafes to ſuggeſt intermiſſions of voice 
ſuitable to the ſenſe. But in many of theſe extenſive 


and complex periods, rounded with a kind of redundancy 
of matter, where the full ſenſe is long ſuſpended, and 


the final words are not very important, there would be 


fome hazard of a miſapprehenſion of the termination, 


had we not more evident and infallible notice of it than 
that which is given by the pauſe. This notice is the 
cadence, referred to in the ſection on Modulation ; 
which, as is there obſerved, beſides the ornamental va- 
riety 1t affords, appears from theſe'remarks to be a very 
neceſſary and ſerviceable article in perſpicuous deli- 
very. £ 

As this cadence naturally accompanies the end of 
every entire ſenſe, circumitanced as above-mentioned, 
it may ſometimes fall before the ſemicolen, but more 
generally before the colon, as well as the period: For 
theſe marks are often found to terminate a complete 
ſenſe; and in theſe caſes, the relation what follows has 
to what went before, is ſignified to the miud by the re- 
lative ſhortneſs of the ſtop, and the form of introdu- 


eing 


80 marks of interrogation (2) and admiration (J) four of theſe times. The blank line ( or ---), and the breats be- 


ween paragraphs 
rlod reſpectively. f 
ate conceived only 
precept from exam 


thors have not ſeru 
Mark of 


magi 


intimate ſtill greater times, and by the ſame analogy may be recKoned a double and quadruple pe- 
Now and then theſe blank lines are placed immediately er the ordinary points, and then they 
as ſeparating for the ee the different natures of the matter;—as a queſtion from an anſwer, 
ple,—premiſes from inferences, &c. in which caſe their import is evident, But of late ſome au- 
pled to confound theſe diſtinctions; and to make a blank ſerve for all the pauſes univerſally, or the 
or an indefinite reſt, the quantity or which is left to the determination of the reader's taſte. A practice, it ig. 
ned, too deſtrudtive of the intended preciſion of theſe typical notices to be much longer adopted. . 


Reading. 
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Reading. cing the additional matter. Nor can any bad conſe- 


= — 


quence ariſe from thus founding diſtinctions on ratios 
of time, which it may be ſaid are too nice to be often 


rightly hit upon; for if a confuſion ſhould happen be- 


tween that of the con and period, there is perhaps ſo 
trifling a difference between the nature of the paſſages 
they ſucceed, as to make a {mall inaccuracy of no con- 
ſequence. And as to the reſts of the ſemicolon and 
period, it will not be eaſy to miſtake about them, as 
their ratio 1s that of two to one. Add to this the 
power which the matter and introduction of the ſub- 
ſequent paſſages have to rectify any ſlight error here 
made, and we fhall be fully ſatisfied, that the pauſes, 


as uſoally explained, with the cadence above deſcribed, 


and a proper knowledge of the language, will convey 
ſufficient information to the underſtanding of the con- 
ſtructive nature of the paſſages after which they are 
found. 


It may be obſerved, that in natural ſpeech, accord- 


ing to the warmth and agitation of the ſpeaker, the 


reſts are often ſhort and injudiciouſly proportioned, 


and hence that every thing thus delivered cannot be ſo 


graceful as it might have been from a proper attention 
to their magnitude and effects. 

Pauſes then, though chiefly ſubjected to the ſenſe, 
are, as was remarked at the outſet, ſerviceable in 
beautifying the modulation, &c,—And fince books 
are often inaccurately printed as to points, and peo— 
ple's taſtes differ ſome little about their place and va- 
lue, it appears, that, 4 Although in reading great at- 
tention ſhould be paid to the ſtops, yet a greater ſhould 
be given to the ſenſe, and their correſpondent times 
occationally lengthened beyond what is uſual in com- 
mon ſpeech;“ which obſervation contains all that 
we ſhall pretend to lay down by way of rule for 
the management of pauſes in the delivery of written 
language. | 

As there are two or three ſpecies of writing, which 
have ſomething fingular in them, and with regard to 
the manner in which they ſhould be read, a few parti- 
cular remarks ſeem neceſſarily required, we ſhall con- 
clude this article with laying them before the reader, — 

1. Of Pars, and ſuch like conveERSATION-PIECES. 


Writings of this kind may be confidered as intended for 
two different purpoſes; one to unfold ſubje& matter for 


the exerciſe of theatric powers; and the other to convey 


amuſement, merely as fable replete with pleaſing inci- 
_ Cents and charaReriſtic manners. Hence there appears 


to be great latitude for the diſplay of a cent delivery 
of theſe performances: for while, on one hand, a good 
reader of very inferior talents for mimicry may be 
heard with a tolerable degree of pleaſure; on the 
other, if any perſon is qualified to give a higher de- 
gree of life and force to the dialogue and characters 
by delivering them as an actor, he muſt be fully at li- 
berty to art from the confinement of a chair to a po- 
ſture and area more ſuited to his abilities, and, if he 
be not deceived in bimſelf, his hearers will be confi- 
derable gainers by the change. The next article is 
2. OERMONS Or other oRAT1ONs, which in like manner 
may be conceived intended for a double. purpoſe. Firſt, 
as matter for the diſplay of oratorical powers; and ſe- 
condly, as perſuaſive diſcourſes, &c. which may be 
read like any other book. Therefore it appears (for 


 rcaſons ſimilar to thoſe above) that according as cler-- ſequently moſt worthy of being followed. 
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gymen are poſſeſſed of the talents of elocution, they Berg 
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may conſiſtently either rehearſe their ſermons, in the 
manner of an extemporary harangue, or deliver them 
in the more humble capacity of one who is con. 
tent to entertain and inſtruct his hearers with reading 


to them his own or ſome other perſon's written gif. 


courſe. 5 

That either of theſe manners of delivery (or a mix. 
ture of them), in either of the caſes above-mentioned, 
is agreeable, we find on a careful examination. For 
this will ſhow us how frequently they run into one an. 
other, and that we are ſo far from thinking ſuch 
tranſitions wrong, that, without a particular atten. 
tion that way, we ſcarce ever perceive them at all, 

3. Poetry is the next and laſt object of our preſent 
remarks. This is a very peculiar kind of writing, and as 
much different from the language of ordinary diſcourſe 
as the movements of the dance are from common walk. 
ing. Toornament and improve whatever is ſubſervient to 
the pleaſures and amuſements of life, is the delight of 


human nature. We are alſo pleaſed with a kind of 


exceſs in any thing which has a power to amuſe the 
fancy, inſpire us with enthuſiaſm, or awaken the ſoul 
to a conſciouſneſs of its own importance and dignity, 
Hence one pleaſure, at leaſt, takes its riſe, that we 
feel in contemplating the performances of every art; 
and hence the language of poetry, conſiſting of 2 
meaſured rythmus, harmonious cadences, and an ele- 
vated pictureſque diction, has been ſtudied by the in- 
genious, and found to have a powerful influence over 
the human breaſt in every age and region. There is 
ſuch an affinity between this language and muſic, that 


they were in the earlier ages never ſeparated; and _ 


though modern refinement has in a great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed this union, yet it is with ſome degree of dith- 
culty in rehearſing theſe divine compoſitions we can 
forget the ſinging of the muſe. 
From theſe confiderations (and ſome kindred ones 
mentioned in ſect. iii.) in repeating verſes, they are ge- 
rally accompanied with a modulation rather more or. 
namented and muſical than is uſed in any other kind 
of writing. And accordingly, as there ſeems to be 
the greateſt propriety in the practice, the rule for this 
particular in the ſeQion juſt referred to, will allow 
any latitude in it that can gain the ſanction of taſte 
and pleaſure. TT. 
Rhymes in the lighter and more ſoothing provinces 
of poetry are found to have a good effect; and hence 
(for reaſons like thoſe juſt ſuggeſted) it is certainly 
abſurd to endeavour to {mother them by a feeble pro- 
nunciation, and running one line precipitately into an- 
other, as is often affected to be done by many of our 
modern readers and ſpeakers. By this method they 
not only deſtroy one ſource of pleaſure intended by the 
compoſer (which though not great is nevertheleſs ge- 
nuine), but even often ſupply its place with what 18 
really diſagreeable, by making the rhymes, 23 they 
are interruptedly perceived, appear accidental blemiſhes 


of a different ſtyle, arifing from an unmeaning recut- | 


rence of ſimilar ſounds, With regard then to reading 
verſes terminated with rhyme, the common rule, 2 7 
directs to pronounce the final words all, and to . 
ſtinguiſh them by a ſlight pauſe even where 18 yy 
required by the ſenſe, ſeems the moſt rational, and con 
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ſeated on the river Kenneth, near the con- 
—_ with the 'Thames. It had once a fine rich 
monaſtery, of which there are large ruins remaining. 
It had alſo a caſtle built by king Henry I. but it was 
afterwards levelled with the ground, It is a corpora- 
tion, enjoys ſeveral privileges, and ſends two mem- 
hers to parliament. The two navigable rivers ren- 
der it a fit place for trade. W. Long. 1. o. N. Lat. 
51. 25. . 5 
READINGS, or Various RxAbixses, in criticiſm, 
are the different manner of reading the texts of authors 
in ancient manuſcripts, where a diverſity has ariſen from 
the corruption of time, or the ignorance of copyiſts. A 
reat part of the buſineſs of critics lies in ſettling the 
readings by confronting the various readings of the 
ſeveral manuſcripts, and confidering the agreement 
of the words and ſenſe. 

Readings are alſo uſed for a fort of commentary or 
gloſs on a law, text, paſſage, or the like, to ſhow the 
ſenſe an author takes it in, and the application he con- 
ceives to be made of 1t. 


Q. 


REAL (Cæſar Vichard de St), a polite French 


writer, ſon of a counſellor to the ſenate of Chamber- 
ry in Savoy, He came young to France, diftinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at Paris by ſeveral ingenious produCtions, 
and refided there a long time without title or dignity, 
intent upon literary purſuits. He died at Chamberry 


in 1692, advanced in years, though not in circumſtan- 


ces, He was a man of great parts and penetra- 
tion, a lover of the ſciences, and particularly fond of 
hiſtory. A complete editition of his works was 
printed at Paris, in 3 vols 4to. 1745, and another in 
JJC GE... | | 
REALISTS, a ſect of ſchool-philoſophers form- 
ed in oppoſition to the nominaliſts. 
Under the Realiſts are included the Scotiſts, Tho- 
milts, and all excepting the followers of Ocham. Their 
diſtinguiſning tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and 
llave an actual exiſtence out of an idea or imagination; 
or, as they expreſs it in the ſchools, a parte rei: 
whereas the nominals contend, that they exiſt only in 
the mind, and are only ideas, or manners of concei— 
ving things. 8 | 
REALITY, in the ſchools, a diminutive of res, 
„thing,“ firſt uſed by the Scotiſts, to denote a thing 
which may exiſt of itſelf ; or which has a full and ab- 
ſolute being of itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part 
of any other. | | | 
_ REALM, a country which gives its head or go- 
vernor the denomination of a King. fs 
REAUMUR (Rene Antoine Ferchault de), a ce- 
lebrated French philoſopher, born of a good family at 
Rochelle in 1683. He early diſcovered a genius for ma- 
thematics and phyſics, which he went to Paris to im- 
prove; he was admitted a member of the academy of 
ſciences in 1708, and juſtified their choice by his many 
obſervations in various branches of natural philoſophy. 
His capital work was his Hiſtory of Inſects, 6 vols 
to. He died in 1757, in conſequence of a fall; and 
eſt a great variety of papers and natural curioſities to 
the academy of ſciences. He is repreſented as a man 
of moſt amiable qualities. 
8 AR, a term frequently uſed in compoſition, to 
note ſomething behind, or backwards, in reſpeR of 
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READING, A town of Berkſhire in England, plea- another; in oppoſition to var. 


to put back or bar) is the anſwer of defend 
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Rear of an Army, ſignifies, in general, the hinder- 


moſt part of an army, battalion, regiment, or ſqua- 
dron ; alſo the ground behind either. 


RAR - Guard, is that body of an army which marches 


after the main-body: for the march of an army is al- 
ways compoſed of an advance-guard, a main-body, 
and a rear-guard ; the firſt and laſt commanded by a 

general, The old grand- guards of the camp, always 
torm the rear-guard of the army, and are to ſee that 
exery thing come ſafe to the new camp. 


Rear Half files, are the three hindmoſt ranks of 


the battalion, when it is drawn up fix deep. 


Rear-Line, of an army encamped, is always 1200 


feet at leaft from the centre line ; both of which run 
parallel to the front line, as alſo to the reſerve. 


Rear-Rank, is the laſt rank of a battalion, when 


drawn up, and generally 16 or 18 feet from the centre- 
line when drawn in open order, 


REASON, a faculty or power of the mind, where- 


by it diſtinguiſhes good from evil, truth from falſe- 
hood. 


See MeTarhysics, no 266—282. 
REASONING; rATiocinaTloN, the exerciſe of 


that faculty of the mind called reaſon ; or it is an act 
or operation of the mind, deducing ſome unknown 


propofition from other previous ones that are evident 
and known. 


See Locic, Part III. | 
REBATE, or REBATEMENT, in commerce, a term 


much uſed at Amſterdam for an abatement in the price 
of ſeveral commodities, when the buyer, inſtead of 
taking time, advances ready money. : 


REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a diminution or abate- 


ment of the bearings in a coat of arms. See ABATE- 
MENT. | 


REBELLION, Rebellio, among the Romans, _ 


where thoſe who had been formerly overcome in battle; 
and yielded to their ſubjection, made a ſecond re- 
ſiſtance: But with us it is generally uſed for the 
taking up of arms traiterouſly againſt the king, whe- 
ther by natural ſubjects, or others when once ſubdued z 
and the word rebel is ſometimes applied to him who 
wilfully break a 1 
lord. | 


aw; allo to a villein diſobeying his 


'There 1s a diffcrence between enemies and rebels. 


Enemies are thoſe who are out of the king's allegiance : 
therefore ſubjects of the king, either in open war, or 
rebellion, are not the king's enemies, but traitors. 
And David prince of Wales, who levied war againſt 
Edward I. becauſe he was within the allegiance 
of the king, had ſentence pronounced againſt him as 
a traitor and rebel. 
ſelves to ſuppreſs rebels, enemies, &c. 


Private perſons may arm them- 


REBELLIOUS assEmBLy, is a gathering toge- 


ther of twelve perſons or more, intending or goin 
about to practiſe or put in uſe unlawfully, of their 
own authority, any thing to change the law or ftatutes 
of the realm; or to deſtroy the incloſures of any 
ground, or banks of any fiſh-pond, poo], or conduit, 
to the intent the ſame ſhall lie wafte and void; or to 
deſtroy the deer in any park, or any warren of conies, 
dove-houſes, or fiſh in ponds; or any houſe, barns, 
mills, or bays ; or to burn ftacks of corn; or abate 
rents, or prices of victuals, &c. | 


REBUTT ER, (from the Fr. bonter, i. e, repetlere, 
ant to 
plain- 


'Rebus 
l 
Rechabites, 


—— —— 
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plaintifl's ſurrejoiuder; and plaintiff's anſwer to the 


rebutter is called a ſurrebutter : but it is very rare the 


parties go ſo far in pleading. 5 

Rebutter is alſo where a man by deed or fine grants 
to warranty any land or hereditament to another; 
and the perſon making the warranty, or his heir, ſues 
him to whom the warranty is made, or his heir or 
aſſignee, for the ſame thing; if he who is ſo ſued, 
plead the deed or fine with warranty, and pray 


judgment, if the plaintiff ſhall be received to de- 


mand the thing which he ought to warrant to the 
party, againſt the warranty in the deed, &c. this is 


called a rebutter. And if I grant to a tenant to 


hold without impeachment of waſte, and afterwards 
implead him for waſte done, he may debar me of 
this action by ſhewing my grant; which is a rebutter. 

REBUS, an ænigmatical repreſentation of ſome 


name, &c. by uſing figures or pictures inſtead of 


words, or parts of words. Camden mentions an in- 
ſtance of this abſurd kind of wit in a gallant who ex- 
preſſed his love to a woman named Roſe Hill, by 
painting in the border of his gown a roſe, a hill, an 
eye, a loaf, and a well; which, in the Ryle of the 
rebus, reads, NS Hill I love well.“ This kind of 
wit was long practiſed by the great, who took the 
pains to find devices for their names. It was, however, 
happily ridiculed by Ben Johnſon, in the humourous 
deſcription of Abel Drugger's device in the Alche- 
miſt; by the SpeQator, in the device of Jack of 
Newbery ; at which time the rebus, being raiſed to 
ſign- poſts, was grown out of faſhion at court. 
 RECAPITULATION, is a ſummary, or a con- 
ciſe and tranſient; enumeration of the principal things 
inſiſted on in the preceding diſcourſe, whereby the 
force of the whole is collected into one view. See 
OxrarTory, n“ 35, 127. , 
RECEIPT, or Receirt, in commerce, an acquit- 
tance, or diſcharge, in writing, intimating that the 
party has received a certain fum of money, either in 
full for the whole debt, or in part, or on account. 
RECEIVER, in pneumatics, a glaſs veſſel for con- 
taining the thing on which an experiment in the air- 
pump is to be made. | , 
RECEIVER, receptor or receptator, in law, is com- 
monly underſtood in a bad ſenſe, and uſed for ſuch as 
knowingly receive ſtolen goods from thieves, and con- 
ceal them. This crime is felony, and the puniſhment 
is tranſportation for 14 years. . 
RECEPTACULUM, in botany, one of the ſeven 
parte of fructification defined by Linnæus to be the 


baſe which connects or ſupports the other parts. 


RECEPTACULUM cnrr1, or Pecguet's reſerva- 
tory, the reſervoir or receptacle for the chyle, ſituated 
in the left ſide of the upper vertebra of the loins, under 
the aorta and the veſſels of the left kidney. 

RECHABITES, a kind of religious order among 
the ancient Jews, inſtitvted by Jonadab the ſon of 
Rechab, comprehending only his own family and po- 
ſterity. | 

Their founder preſcribed them three things: firſt, 
not to drink any wine ; ſecondly, not to build an 
houſes, but to dwell in tents; and thirdly, not to 
low any corn, or plant vines. Theſe rules the Recha- 
bites obſerved with great ſtrictneſs. | 


RECHEAT, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſ- 
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ter ſcent, | 
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man plays on the horn, when the hounds 


11 6 1 have loſt 
their game to call them back from purfuin 


Z à coun- 


RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription, or remedy, 
to be taken by a patient: fo called becauſe always be. 
ginning with the word recipe, i. e. take; which is ge. 
nerally denoted by the abbreviature B, 
RECIPROCAL, in general, ſomething that is 
mutual, or which is returned equally on both ſides, or 
that affects both parties alike. M6191 


RECIPROCAL Terms, among logicians, are thoſe 


which have the ſame ſignification; and conſequently 
are convertible, or may be uſed for each other. 2 

RRCIPROcAL Figures, in geometry, thoſe which 
have the antecedents and confequents of the ſame ratio 
in both figures. | | 

RECTITATIVO, or Recitarive, in muſic, a 
kind of ſinging, that differs but little from ordinary 
pronunciation; fuch as that in which the ſeveral parts 
of the liturgy are rehearſed in cathedrals; or that 
wherein the actors commonly deliver themſelves on the 
theatre at the opera, when they are to expreſs ſome 


action or paſſion; to relate ſome event; or reveal ſame 
deſign. . x 


RECKONING, or a Sh % Recxoxine, in navi- 


1 that account whereby at any time it may be 


nown where the ſhip is, and on what courſe or cour- 
ſes ſhe is to ſteer, in order to gain her port; and that 
account taken from the log-board is called the dead 
reckoning. See NAviGATriox. 5 | 
RECLAIMING, or RECLAMING, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, a lord's purſuing, proſecuting, and recalling, 
his vaſſal, who had gone to live in another place with- 


out his permiſſion. 


| Reclaiming is alſo uſed for the demanding of a per- 
ſon, or thing, to be delivered up to the prince or ſtate 
to which it properly belongs ; when, by any irregular 
means, it is come into another's poſſeſſion. 
REcLAimiNG, in falconry, is taming a hawk, &e. 
and making her gentle and familiar. | 
A partridge is ſaid to reclaim, when ſhe calls her 
young ones together, upon their ſcattering too much 
from her. wt as 
RECLUSE, among the Papiſts, a perſon ſhut up 
in a ſmall cell of an hermitage, or monaſtery, and cut 
off, not only from all converſation with the world, but 
even with the houſe. This is a kind of voluntary 
impriſonment, from a motive either of devotion or. 
penance. 22 | Fey 
The word is alſo applied to incontinent wives, whom 
their huſbands procure to be thus kept in perpetual 
impriſonment in ſome religious houſe. | 
Recluſes were anciently very numerous. They took 
an oath never to ſtir out of their retreat: and having 
entered it, the biſhop ſet his ſeal upon the door; and 
the recluſe was to have every thing neceſſary for the 
ſupport of life, conveyed to him through a window” 
If he was a prieſt, he was allowed a ſmall oratory, with 
a window, which looked into the church, thro” whic 
he might make his offerings at the maſs, hear the 
ſinging, and anſwer thoſe who ſpoke to him; but this 
window had curtains before it, ſo that he could not be 
ſeen, He was allowed a little garden, adjoining 10 
bis cell, in which he might plant a few herbs, a5. 


breathe a little freſh air. If he had diſciples, 25 


Rechy, 
Recluſ 


| reogmty 


ton 
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cells were contiguous to his, with only a window of Trial by Recor, a ſpecies of trial which is uſed Record | 
communication, through which they conveyed neceſ= only in one particular inſtance : and that is where a 4 | 
caries to him, and received his inſtructions. If a matter of record is pleaded in any action, as a fine, a 
* recluſe fell fick, his door might be opened for per- judgment, or the like; and the oppoſite party pleads, 
ſons to come in and aſſiſt him, but he himſelf was not to au kiel record, that there is no ſuch matter of record 
Air out. | exiſting. Upon this, iſſue is tendered and joined in the, 
RECOGNITION, in law, an acknowledgment; following form, “ and this he prays may be inquired 
a word particularly uſed in our Jaw-books for the firſt of by the record, and the other doth the like ;” and 
chapter of the ſtatute 1 Jac. I. by which the parlia- hereupon the party pleading the record has a day 
ment acknowledged, that, after the death. of queen given him to bring it in, and proclamation is made in 
Eliſabeth, the crown had rightfully deſcended to king court for him to“ bring forth the record by him in 19/1 
James. | pleading alleged, or elſe he ſhall be condemned ;”* 141 
RECOGNIZANCE, in law, is an obligation of and, on bis failure, his antagoniſt ſhall bave judgment | | 
record, which a man enters into before ſome court of to recover. The trial, therefore, of this iſſue, is mere- | 16 i 
record or magiſtrate duly authoriſed, with condition to ly by the record: for, as Sir Edward Coke obſerves, O28 
do ſome particular act; as to appear at the aſſizes, to a record or enrolment is a monument of ſo high a 1 
keep the peace, to pay a debt, or the like. It is in nature, and importeth in itſelf ſuch abſolute verity, eu 
moſt reſpects like another bond: the difference being that if it be pleaded that there is no ſuch record, it 
chiefly this, that the bond is the creation of a freſh ſhall not receive any trial by witneſs, jury, or other- 
debt or obligation de 70vo, the recognizance is an ac- wiſe, but only by itſelf. Thus titles of nobility, as 
' knowiedgment of a former debt upon record; the whether earl or no earl, baron or no baron, ſhall be 
form whereof is, “ that A. B. doth acknowledge to tried by the king's writ or patent only, which is mat- 
owe to our lord the king, to the plaintiff, to C. D. ter of record. Alſo in caſe of an alien, whether alien 10 
or the like, the ſum of ten pounds,” with condition friend or enemy, ſhall be tried by the league or treaty | 13 
to be void on performance of the thing ſtipulated: in between his ſovereign and ours; for every league 
which caſe the king, the plaintiff, C. D. &c. is call- or treaty is of record. And alſo, whether a manor 
ed the cognizee, is cui cogneſcitur 5 as he that enters be held in ancient demeſne or not, ſhall be tried by 
into the recognizance is called the cognizor, is gui the record of domeſday in the king's exchequer. 
cignoſcit. This being certified to, or taken by the RECORDER, a perſon whom the mayor and 
officer of ſome court, is witneſſed only by the record other magiſtrates of a city or corporation aſſociate to 
of that court, and not by the party's ſeal : ſo that it them, for their better direction in matters of juſtice 
is not in ſtrict prepriety a deed, though the effects of and proceedings in law; on which account this per- 
it are greater than a common obligation; being al- ſon is generally a counſellor, or other perſon well ſkil- 
lowed a priority in point of payment, and binding led in the law. | 
the lands of the cognizor from the time of enrolment The recorder of London is choſen by the lord 
on record. F mayor and aldermen; and as he is held to be the 
RECOIL, or Renovuxo, the ſtarting backward of mouth of the city, delivers the judgment of the courts 
a fire-arm after an exploſion. Merſennus tells us, that therein, and records and certifies the city-cuſtoms. 1g 
a cannon 12 feet in length, weighing 6400 lb. gives RECOVERY, or Common Recovery, in Engliſh 1 
a ball of 24 1b. an uniform velocity of 640 feet per lau, a ſpecies of aſſurance by matter of record; concern- 
ſecond, Putting, therefore, W=6400, ab 14, V=640, ing the original of which it was obſerved under the ar- 
and v S the velocity with which the cannon recails; ticle Tai, that common recoveries were invented by the 
we ſhall have (becauſe the monumentums of the cannon eccleſiaſtics to elude the ſtatutes of mortmain; and after- 
bh oV 2464 wards enconraged by the fineſſe of the courts of law in 
and ball are equal) Wy=avV; and fo oh | Bra 2 12 Ed. IV. in 10 N put an end to all fettered inherti- 
=2, 4; that is, it would recoil at the rate of 2 feet tances, and bar not only eftates-tail, but alſo all remain- 
per ſecond, if free to move. | | ders and reverſions expectant thereon. We have here, 
: RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, by which therefore, only to conſider, firſt, the nature of a com- 
ideas ſought after by the mind are found and brought mon recovery; and, ſecondly, its force and effect. 
to view. | 1. A common recovery is a ſuit or action, either 3/47, 
RECONNOIT RE, in military affairs, implies to actual or fictitious: and in it the lands are re covered Comment. 
view nd examine the ſtate of things, in order to make againſt the tenant of the freehold ; which recovery, 
a report thereof. being a ſuppoſed abjudication of the right, binds all 
Parties ordered to reconnoitre are to obſcrve the Perſons, and veſts à free and abſolute fee-timple in the 
country and the enemy; to remark the routes, con- recoveror. . To explain this as clearly and conciſely as 
*mences, and inconveniences of the firſt ; the poli- poſſible, let us, in the firſt place, ſuppoſe David Edwards 
tion, march; or forces of the ſecond. In either caſe, to be tenant of the freehold, and detirous to ſuffer a com- 
they ſhould have an expert geographer, capable of mon recovery, in order to bar all entails, remaindetrs, 
taking plans readily: he ſhould be the beſt mounted and reverſions, and to convey the ſame in fee-fimple to 
of the whole, in caſe the enemy happen to ſcatter the Francis Golding. To effect this, Golding is to bring 
*lcorte, that he may ſave his works and ideas. See an action againſt him for the lands; and he accord- 
VAR, | ingly ſues out a writ called a præcipe quod reddat, be- 


RECORD, an authentic teſtimony in writing, con- cauſe theſe were its initial or moſt operative words 
3 in rolls of parchment, and preſerved in a court when the law- proceedings were in Latin. In this 
g 3 See Court. writ the demandant Golding alleges, that the detend- 

VOI. IX. | 
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Reeovery. ant Edwards (here called the tenant) has no legal title 


to the land; but that he came into poſſeſſion ot it after 
one Hugh Hunt had turned the demandant out of 
it. The ſubſequent proceedings are made up into a 
record or recovery roll, in which the writ and com- 
plaint of the demandant are firſt recited : whereupon 
the tenant appears, and calls upon one Jacob Mor- 


land, who is ſuppoſed, at the original purchaſe, to 


have warranted the title to the tenant ; and thereupon 
he prays, that the ſaid Jacob Morland may be called 
in to defend the title which he ſo warranted. This is 
called the voucher, © vocatio,”” or calling of Jacob Mor- 
Jand to warranty; and Morland is called the vsuchee. 
Upon this Jacob Morland, the vouchee, appears, is im- 
pleaded, and defends the title. Whereupon Golding the 
demandant deſires leave of the court to imparl, or confer 
with the vouchee in private; which is (as uſual) al- 
lowed him. And ſoon afterwards the demandant Gol- 


ding returas to court; but Morland the vonchee dif- 


appears, or makes default, Whereupon judgment 18 
given for the demandant Golding, now called the re- 
coveror, to recover the lands in queſtion againſt the 
tenant Edwards, who is now the recoveree: and Ed- 
wards has judgment to recover of Jacob Morland lands 
of equal value, in recompenſe for the lands fo war- 
ranted by him, and now Joſt by his default; which is 


agreeable to the doctrine of warranty mentioned in 


the preceding chapter. This is called the recompenſe, 
or recovery in value, But Jacob- Morland having no 
lands of his own, being uſually the crier of the court, 
(who, from being frequently thus vouched, is called 
the common vouchee), it is plain that Edwards has only 
a nominal recompence for the lands ſo recovered againſt 
him by Golding z which lands are now abſolutely veſt- 
ed in the ſaid recoveror by judgment of law, and 
ſeiſin thereof is delivered by the ſheriff of the county. 


380 that this collufive recovery operates merely in the 


nature of a conveyance in fee-fimple, from Edwards 
the tenant in tail to Golding the purchaſer. 

The recovery here deſcribed, is with a fingle vouch- 
er only; but ſometimes it 18 with a double, treble, or 


_ farther voucher, as the exigency of the caſe may re- 


quire. 


And indeed it is now uſual always to have a 
recovery with double voucher at the leaſt: by firſt con- 
veying an eltate of freehold to any indifferent perſon, 
againſt whom the precipe is brought; and then he 
vouches the tenant in tail, who vouches over the com- 
mon vouchee. For, if a recovery be had immediately 
againſt tenant in tail, it bars only ſnch eſtate in the 
premiſes of which he is then actually ſeiſed; whereas 
if the recovery be had againſt another perſon, and the 
tenant in tail be vouched, it bars every latent right 
and intereſt which he may have in the lands recovered. 
If Edwards therefore be tenant of the freehold in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and John Barker be tenant in tail in remain- 
der, here Edwards doth firit vouch Barker, and then 
Barker vonches Jacob Morland the common vouchee; 
who is always the laſt perſon vouched, and always 
makes default; whereby the demandant Golding re- 
covers the land againſt the tenant Edwards, and Ed- 
wards recovers a recompenſe of equal value againſt 
Barker the firſt vouchee; who recovers the like againſt 
Morland the common vouchee, againſt whom ſuch ideal 
recovery 1n value is always ultimately awarded. 

This ſuppoſcd recompenſe in value is the reaſon why 
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the iſſue in tail is held to be barred by a common re. 
covery. For, if the recoveree ſhould obtain a recom. 
pence in lands from the common vouchee (which there 
is a poſſibility in contemplation of law, though a ver 
improbable one, of his doing) theſe lands would ſup. 
ply the place of thoſe ſo recovered from him by collu- 
ſion, and would deſcend to the iſſue in tar. The reaſon 
will alſo hold with equal force as to mok remainder. 
men and revertioners, to whom the poſlibility will re. 


main and revert, as a full recompenſe for the reality 


which they were otherwiſe entitled to: but it will not 
always hold; and therefore, as Pigott ſays, the judges 
have been even a/?uti, in inventing other reaſons to 
maintain the authority of recoveries. And, in par- 


ticular, it hath been ſaid, that though the eſtate- tail is 


gone from the recoveree; yet it is not deſt royed, but 
only transferred, and ſtill ſubſiſts; and will ever con. 
tinue to ſubſiſt (by conſtruction of law) in the reco- 
veror, his heirs and aſſigns: and as the eſtate- tail ſo 
continues to ſubſiſt for ever, the remainders or reverſions 
expectant on the determination of ſuch eſtate- tail can 
never take place. 

To ſuch aukward ſhifts, ſuch ſubtile refinements, 
and ſuch range reaſoning, were our anceſtors obliged 
to have recourſe, in order to get the better of that ſtub- 


born ſtatute de donis. The deſign for which theſe con- 


trivances were ſet on foot, was certainly laudable; the 
unrivetting the fetters of eſtates-tail, which were at- 
tended with a legion of miſchiefs to the commonwealth: 
but, while we applaud the end, we cannot but admire 
the mens. Our modern courts of juſtice have indeed 
adopted a more manly way of treating the ſubjed; by 
conſidering: common recoveries in no other light than 
as the formal mode of conveyance by which tenant in 
tail is enabled to aliene his lands. But, Gnce the ill 
conſequences of fettered inheritances are now generally 
ſeen and allowed, and of courſe the utility and expe- 
dience of ſetting them at liberty are apparent, it hath 
often been wiſhed, that the proceſs of this conveyance 
was ſhortened, and rendered leſs ſubject to niceties, by 
either totally repealing the ſtatute de denis; which per- 
haps, by reviving the old doctrine of conditional fees, 
might give birth to many litigations: or by veſting 
in every tenant in tail, of full age, the ſame abſolute 
fee · ſimple at once, which now he may obtain whenever 
he pleaſes, by the collufive fiction of a common reco- 
very; though this might poſſibly bear hard upon thoſe 
in remainder or reverfion, by abridging the chances 
they would otherwiſe frequently have, as no recovery 
can be ſuffered in the intervals between term and term, 
which ſometimes continue for near five months toge- 
ther: or, laſtly, by empowering the tenapt in tail to 
bar the eſtate-tail by a ſolemn deed, to be made ig 
term-time, and enrolled in ſome court of record; which 
is liable to neither of the other objections, and is Wars 
ranted not only by the uſage of our American colo- 
nies, bat by the precedent of the ſtatute 21Jac. I. c. 19. 
which, in the caſe of a bankrupt tenant in tail, em- 
powers his commiſſioners to {ell the eſtate at apy tie, 
by deed indented and enrolled. And if, in fo pational 
a concern, the emoluments of the officers concerned in 
paſſing recoveries are thought to be worthy atten" 
thoſe might be provided for in the fees to be paid vp” 
on each enrollment. 


2. The force and effect of common recoveries by 
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not only of all eftates tail, but of remainders and re- 
verfions expectant on the determination of ſuch eſtates. 
80 that a tenant in tail may, by this method of aſſu- 
rance, convey the lands held in tail to the recoveror, 
his heirs and affipns, abſolutely free and diſcharged of 
all conditions and limitations in tail, and of all remain- 
ders and reverſions. But, by ſtatute 34 & 35 H. VIII. 
c. 20. no recovery had againſt tenant in tail of the 
king's gift, whereof the remainder or reverſion is in the 
king, firall bar ſuch eſtate tail, or the remainder or re- 
verſion of the crown. And by the ftatute 11 H. VIL 
c. 20. no woman, after her huſband's death, ſhall ſuffer 
a recovery of lands ſettled oa her by her huſband, or 
ſettled on her huſband and her by any of his anceſtors. 
And by ſtatute 14 Eliz. c. 8. no tenant for life, of 
any ſort, can ſuffer a recovery ſo as to bind them in 
remainder or reverſion, For which reaſon, if there be 
tenant for life, with remainder in tail, and other re- 
mainders over, and the tenant for life is defirous to ſuf- 


fer a valid recovery, either he, or the tenant to the præ - 
cipe by him made, muſt vouch the remainder-man in 


tail, otherwiſe the recovery is void: but if he does 
vouch ſuch remainder-man, and he appears and vouches 
the common vouchee, it is then good; for if a man 
be vouched and appears, and ſuffers the recovery to be 
had, it is as effectual to bar the eſtate-tail as if he him- 


ſelf were the recoveree. 


In all recoveries, it is neceſſary that the recoveree, 
or tenant to the præcipe, as he is uſually called, be ac- 
tually ſeiſed of the freehold, elſe the recovery is void. 
For all actions to recover the ſeiſin of lands muſt. be 
brought againſt the actual tenant of the freehold, elſe 


the ſuit will loſe its effect; fince the freehold cannot 


be recovered of him who has it not. And, though theſe 
recoveries are in themſelves fabulous and fictitious, yet 
it is neceſſary that there be actores fabulz, properly 
qualified. But the nicety thought by ſome modern 
practitioners to be requiſite in conveying the legal free- 
hold, in order to make a good tenant to the præcipe, 
is removed by the proviſions of the ſtatute 14 Geo. II. 
c. 20. which enacts, with a retroſpect and conformity 
to the ancient rule of law, that, though the legal free- 
hold be veſted in leſſees, yet thoſe who are entitled to 
the next freehold eſtate in remainder, or reverſion, may 
make a good tenant to the precipe; and that, though 
the deed or fine which creates ſuch tenant be ſubſe- 
quent to the judgment of recovery, yet if it be in the 
lame term, the recovery ſhall be valid in law: and that 
though the recovery it{clf do not appear to be entered, 
or be not regularly entered on record, yet the deed to 
to make a tenant to the præcipe, and declare the uſes 
of the recovery, ſhall after a poſſeſſion of 20 years be 
lufficient evidence on behalf of a purchaſer for valuable 
conlideration, that ſuch recovery was duly ſuffered. 
RECREANT, Cowanblr, Faint-hearted ; for- 
merly a word very reproachful. See BaTTEL. 
&ECREMENT, in chemiſtry, ſome ſuperfluous 
matter ſeparated from ſome other that is uſeful; in 
e ſenſe it is the ſame with ſcorie, feces, and excre- 
ments, . 
RECRIMINATION, in law, an accuſation brov ght 
dhe accuſed againſt the accuſer upon the ſame fat, 
RECRUITS, in military affairs, new-raiſed ſoldiers 


dehyned to ſupply the place of thoſe who have loſt 
4 885 1 ; 
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orery appear, from what has been ſaid, to be an abſolate bar 
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their lives in the ſervice, or who are diſabled by age or — 


wounds. 


angled parallellogram. See GromerTry. | 
RECTIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is nothing but 


the repetition of a diſtillation or ſublimation ſeveral 


times, in order to render the ſubſtance purer, finer, and 
freer from aqueous and earthy parts. 

RECTIFICATION of Spirits. See DisTILLATION, 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inftrument confift - 
ing of two parts, which are two circles, either laid one 
upon, or let into the other, and ſo faſtened together in 
their centres, that they repreſent two compaſſes, one 
fixed, the other moveable ; each of them divided. into 
the 32 points of the compaſs, and 3609, and numbered 
both ways, from the north and the ſouth, ending at 
the eaſt and weſt, in go®. | ba 

The fixed compaſls repreſents the horizon, in which 
the north and all the other points of the compaſs are 
fixed and immoveable. „ 

The moveable compaſs repreſents the mariners com- 
paſs; in which the north and all other points are 
liable to variation. | 

In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a 
ſilk thread, long enough to reach the outſide of the 
fixed compaſs. But if the inſtrument de made of wood, 


there is an index inſtead of the thread. 


Its uſe is to find the variation of the compaſs, to 
rectify the courſe at ſea; having the amplitude or azi- 
muth given. | 

,RECTIEYING the Gonk. See GEOGRAPHY, 
KECTILINEAR, in geometry, right-lined; thus 
figures whoſe perimeter conſiſts of right lines, are ſaid 
to be rectilinear. | 

RECTITUDE, in philoſophy, refers either to the 
act of judging or of willing; and therefore whatever 
comes under the denomination of rectitude is either 
what is true or what is good, theſe being the only ob- 
jects about which the mind exerciſes its two faculties 
of judging and willing. 

Moral rectitude, or uprightneſs, is the chooſing and 
purſuing thoſe things which the mind, upon due inqui- 
ry and attention, clearly perceives to be good; and 
avoiding thoſe that are evil. * 

RECTOR, a term applied to ſeveral perſons whoſe 
offices are very different: as, 1. The rector of a pa- 
riſh is a clergyman that has the charge and cure of a 
pariſh, and poſſeſſes all the tithes, &c. 2. The ſame 
name is alſo given to the chief elective officer in ſeve- 
ral foreign univerſities, particularly in that of Paris. 
3. Rector is alſo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſupe - 
rior officer who governs the bouſe: and the Jeſuits give 
this name to the ſuperiors of ſuch of their houſes as are 


5. 


either ſeminaries or colleges. 


REC TO RL, a pariſh- church, parſonage, or ſpi- 
ritual, living, with all its rights, tythes and glebes. 

RECTokx is alſo ſometimes uſcd for the reftor's 
manſion or parſonage-houſe. | 95885 | 

RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the 
large inteſtines or guts. See ANatonry, n 354- 


RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeve— 


ral pair of muſcles, ſo called on account of the ſtraight- 
neſs of their fibres. | | 


RECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name given to 
3712 
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RECTANGLE, in geometry, the ſame witha ade. rs, 
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larynx. | =T 

RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of grallæ. The beak is ſubu— 
lated, bent back, ſharp and flexible at the point; the 
feet are webbed, and furniſhed with three toes. There 
1s but one ſpecies, viz. the avocetta, a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. See CCLIV. fig. . 
_ RECUSANTS, ſuch perſons as acknowledge the 
pope to be the ſupreme head of the church, and re- 
fuſe to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy ; who are 
hence called Popiſh recuſants. Theſe are, in England, 
charged with double taxes; not merely as Romaniſts, 
but as recuſants. | 

RED, one of the colours called {mple or primary; 
being one of the ſhades into which the light naturally 
divides itſelf when refracted through a priſm. See 
CHRomMaATICS. 

Rep, in dyeing, ſee that article, — Some reckon 
fix kinds or caſts of red, viz. ſcarlet-red, crimſon-red, 


madder-red, half-grain red, lively orange-red, and 


ſcarlet of cochineal ; but it is eaſy to ſee that there 


can be but one proper ſpecies of red; namely, the re- 


flection of the light exactly in ſuch a manner as it is 
refracted by the priſm; all other ſhades being adul- 


terations of that pure colour, with yellow, brown, 


e. 
Rep, in heraldry. See Gurs. 
Rp-Breaſt, in ornithology. See MoraciLLa. 
Rxp-Bool of the exchequer, an ancient record or 
manuſcript volume, in the keeping of the king's re- 


membrancer, containing divers miſcellany treatiſes re-. 


lating to the times before the conqueſt. 


Rep Rufia, or Little Ruſſia, a province of Poland, 


bounded on the weſt by Upper Poland, on the north 
by Lithuania, on the eaſt by the country of the Little 


Tartars, and on the ſouth by Moldavia, Tranſilvania, 


and a part of Hungary. It comprehends Ruſſia pro- 
perly ſo called, Volbinia, and Podolia. It is about 
650 miles in length, and from 150 to 250 in breadth. 
It conſiſts chiefly-of large fields, but little cultivated 
on account of the frequent inroads of the Tartars, and 
becauſe there is no water- carriage. It had the name 
of Red Ruſſia, from the colour of the hair of its inha- 
bitants. Ruſſia, properly ſo called, comprehends the 


three palatinates of Leopol, or Lemburg, Belſko, and 


Chelm. | : 

Rp Sea, or Arabic Gulph, a ſea which ſeparates 
Aſia from Africa, It is very long in proportion to 
its breadth ; and its navigation is extremely difficult 
on account of the many rocks and ſhoals with which 
it abounds. It extends from the Capes Aden and So- 


cotra, which form the Straits of Babelmandel to the 


town of Suez, ſituated on the iſthmus between Aſi 

and Africa. 2% 8 
Rep-Shark, in ornithology. See ScoLoPAR. 
Rep Start, a ſpecies of MoTAciLLa. | 
RED-Ving. See TurDpus. 3 
RE DANS, in field fortification, are a kind of in- 


dented works, lines, or faces, forming ſallying and 


re-entering angles, flanking one another; generally 


uſed on the ſides of a river which runs through a gar- 
riſon town. They were uſed before baſtions were in- 
vented, and are by ſome thought preferable to them. 
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Recurvi- ſeveral large branches of nerves ſent out by the par 
vagum from the upper part of the thorax to the 
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RE DDENDUM, in law, is uſed ſubſtantively Redles 


for the clauſe in a leaſe: wherein the rent is reſerved 


to the leſſor. The proper place for it is next after the 
limitation of eſtate. | 


REDDLE, a ſoft, heavy, red marle; of great uſe 


in colouring ; and being waſhed and freed from ſang 


armenic. | | 

REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or right of re. 
entering upon lands, &c. that have been ſold and af. 
ſigned, upon reimburſing tbe purchaſe-money with 
legal colts. 3 

RE DI (Francis), an Italian phyſician and; polite 
ſcholar, was born at Arezzo in Tuſcany, in 1626, 
His ingenuity and learning recommended him to the 
office of firſt phyſician to Ferdinand I1; duke of Tul. 
cany ; and he contributed not a-little toward the com- 
piling of the dictionary of La Cruſca, He wrote 
upon vipers, upon the generation of inſecte, and com- 
poſed a good deal of poetry. All his writings are in 
Italian; and his language is ſo fine and pure, that the 
authors of the dictionary of La Cruſca have often cited 
them as ſtandards of perfection. He died in 169). 

REDOUBF, in fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, 
without any defence but in front; uſed in trenches, 
lines of circumvallation, contravallation, and approach; 
as alſo for the lodgings of corps-de-gard, and to de- 
fend paſſages.. 33 

RED UCTION, in the ſchools, a manner of bring- 
ing-@ term or propoſition, which was before oppoſite 


is often fold by our druggiſts under the name of 39% 


to ſome other, to be equivalent to it. 4 


REepucT10N, in arithmetic, that rule whereby num- 
bers of different denominations are brought into one 


denomination. See ARITHMETIC. 


RepvucrT1on of a figure, defign, or draught, is the 
making a copy thereof, either larger or ſmaller than 


the original ; ſtill preſerving the form and proportion, 


The great uſe of the proportional compalles is the re- 


duction of figures, &c. whence they are called cp 
ſes of reduction. 


See the article Comeass. 

There are various methods of reducing figures, &c. 
the molt eaſy is by means of the pentagraph, or pa- 
rallelogram ; but this hath its defects. See the article 
PENTAGRAPH. | | 

The beſt and moſt uſual methods of reduction are 
as follows: 1. To reduce a figure, as ABCDE 

fig. 10. no 1.) into a leſs compaſs. About the 


middle of the figure, as z, pitch on a point, and from 


this point draw lines to its ſeveral angles A, B, C, ary 
then drawing the line ab parallel to AB, be para'- 
lel to BC, &c. you will have the figure abcde fimilar 
to ABCDE. | © Neb : 

If the figure abcde had been required to be inlarged, 
there needed nothing but to produce the lines from 
the point beyond tbe angles, as 2D, 2C, &c. and to 
draw lines, viz. DC, CB, &c. parallel to the ſides 40, 
cb, &C.. | . fs 

2. To reduce af figure by the angle of proportios, 
ſuppoſe the figure ABC DE (ibid. no 2.) required 
be diminiſhed in the proportion of the line AB 1 a 
(bid. no 3.) draw the indefinite line GH, (ibid: n +) 
and from G to H ſet off the line AB. On G deſclibe 


the arch H IJ. Set off the line ab as a chord on fil, 
and draw GI. Then with the angle 1G H, you her 


Thus 70 


all the meaſures, of the figure to be drawn. lay 
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von Jay down the point c, take the interval BC, and upon 


b 
Reeds 


Only cable uſed in the Nile. 


the point G deſcribe the arch KL. Alſo on the 
point G deſcribe MN; and upon A, with the diſtance 
MN, deſcribe an arch cutting the preceding one in c, 
which will determine the fide bc. And after the ſame 
manner are the other ſides and angles to be deteribed. 
The ſame proceſs will alſo ſerve to enlarge the figure. 
To reduce a figure by a ſcale. Meaſure all the 
ſides of the figure, as ABCDE (ibid. no 2.) by a 
ſcale, and lay down the fame meaſures reſpectively 
from a ſmaller ſcale in the proportion required. | 

4. To reduce a map, delign, or figure, by ſquares. 
Divide the original into little ſquares, and divide a 
freſh paper of the dimenſions required into the ſame 
number of ſquares, which are to be larger or leſs than 
the former, as the map is to be enlarged or diminiſhed. 
This done in every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw 
what you find in its correſpondent one in the firſt, _ 

REDUCTION, in metallurgy, is the bringing back 
metalline ſubſtances which have been changed into 
ſcoriæ or aſhes, or otherwiſe diveſted of their metallic 
form, into their natural and original ftate of metals 
again. See MerTaLLureGy, paſim. $i) | 

REDvcCT10N, in ſurgery, denotes an operation where- 
by a diſlocated, luxated, or fractured bone, is reſtored 
to its former ſtate or place. 

REDUNDANCY, a fault in diſcourſe, conſiſting 
in the uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. 
ſynonymous are redundant, and ought to be retrenched. 

REDUNDANT, in muſic. What the French call 
une accord ſuperflue, which we have tranſlated a redun- 
dant chord in the article Moste (from D' Alembert), 
has by others been rendered a chord extremely ſharp, 
as in the tranſlation of Rameau's Principles of Com- 
poſition. Their nature will be beſt underſtood by a 
few examples, and an account of the number of tones, 
ſemitones, or leſſer intervals, contained in each. 

The ſecond. redundant is compoſed of a major tone, 
and a minor ſemitone; as from a to /o/ ſharp. Its 
proportion is as 64 to 7577. 45 

The third redundant conſiſts of two tones, and a ſe- 
mitone, as /a, la, ſharp... Its proportion is as 96 to 
125. The fourth redundant is the ſame with the tri- 
tone. « | 

From theſe examples compared with the ſame in- 
tervals in their natural ſtate, the reader may form a 
general idea of what is meant by redundant. 


Moxgv- Table. 3410 | | 3 
REED, in botany. See AgunDo, and BAuBOO. 
| There are two ſorts of reed, ſays Haſſelquiſt, grow- 
ing near the Nile. One of them has ſcarce any branch- 
es; but is furniſhed with numerous leaves, Which are 
narrow, ſmooth, channeled on the upper ſurface ; and 
the plant is about 11 feet high.. The Egyptians make 
ropes of the leaves. They lay them in water like 
hemp, and then make them into good ſtrong cables. 
heſe, with the bark of the date · tree, form almoſt the 
The other ſort is of 


Freat Conſequence. It is a ſmall reed, about two or 


bree feet high, full branched, with ſhort, ſharp, lancet- 


*pcd leaves. The roots, which are as thick as the 
em, Creep and mat themſelves together to a conſider- 


able diſtance, This plant ſeems vfeleſs in common life: 


but to it, continues the learned author, is the very ſoil 
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R I. 
of Egypt owing: for the matted; roots have floppec Rect | 


the earth which floated in the waters, and thus form- 
ed, out of the ſea, a country that is habitable. - ; /. 


REEF, a term in navigation. When there is a 


great pale of wind, they commonly roll up part of the 
ſail below, that by this means it may become the nar- 


rower, and not draw ſo much wind; which contrac- 


ting or taking up the ſai] they call a reef, or rec fing 
the ſail ſo alſo when a fob maſt is ſprung, as they call 
it, that is, when it is cracked, or almoſt broken in the 
cap, they cut off the lower piece that was near bro- 


ken off, and ſetting the other part, now much 
ſhorter, in the ſtep again, they call it a reid tops 


maſt f | 


REEL, in the manufactories, a machine ſerving 


for: the office of reeling. There are various kinds of 


reels; ſome very ſimple, others very complex. 


_ REELING, in the manufactories, the winding of 


filk, cotton, or the like, into a ſkain, or upon a but- 
ton, to prevent its entangling- It is alſo uſed for the 
charging or diſcharging of bobbins, or quills, to uſe 


ll 


— Refining, 


Words perfectly 


and PRARMACx, n*.185.—192. 
REE, Reis, or Res, a little Portugueſe coin. See 


them in the manufacture of different ſtuffs, as thread, 
ſilk, cotton, &c. Reeling is performed in different 


ways, and on different engines. 


- REEVING, in the fea language, 


the putting a 


rope through a block: hence to pull s rope out of a 


block is called unrecving. 


RE. EXCHANGE, in Ces.” © ſecond pay- 


ment of the price of exchange, or rather the price of 
a new exchange due vpon a bill of exchange that comes 


to be proteſted and to be refunded: the bearer by the 


drawer or indorſer. — 


REFECTION, among 


eceleſiaſties; à ſpare meal 


or repaſt, juſt ſuffieing for the ſupport of life: hence 
the hall in convents, and other communities, where the 
monks, nuns, &c.. take their refections or meals in com- 


mon, is called the reſectory. T 


- REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative 
to another ſimilar one in the margin, or at the bottom 
of the page, where ſomething omitted in the text is ad- 
ded, and which is to be inſerted either in reading or 


copying 


REFINING, in general, is the art of purifying a 
thing; including not only the eſſaying or refining of. 
metals, but likewiſe the depuration or: clarification of 
liquors. SeeMeTaLLURGY, Part II. CLARITIcATIOx, 


Gold and filver may be refined by ſeveral methods, 


which are all founded ow the eſſential properties of 


theſe metals, and acquire different names according to 
their kinds. Thus, for inftance, gold, having the 
property which no other metal, not even ſilver, has, 


of reſiſting the action of ſulphur, of aotimony,. of ni-- 
trous acid, of marine acid, may be. purified by theſe. 


agents from all other metallic ſubſtances, and conle- 


quently may be refined. Theſe operations are diſtin- 


ouviſhed by proper names, as purification of geld by an- 
timony, parting, concentrated parting, dry parting *. In 
a ſimilar manner, as filver has the property, which the. 
imperfect metals have not, of reſiſting the action of 
nitre, it may be refined by this ſalt: but the terme- 


fining is chiefly applied to the purification of gold and 


filver by lead in the cupel. 


of See Pre. 
ing, in the 
APPEN»S 


D IX. 


This is performed by the deſtruction, vitrifica- - 


tion, and ſcorification, of all the extraneous and de- 


ftrugibler 
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As none but the perfect metals can reſiſt the com- 


bined action of air and ſire, without loſing their in- 


flammable principle, and being changed into earthy 


or vitreous matters, incapable of remaining any longer 


united with ſubſtances in a metallic ſtate, there is then 


a poſſibility of purifying gold and ſilver from all allay 
of imperfect metals merely by the action of fire and 


air; only by keeping them fuſed till all the allay be 
deſtroyed: but this purification would be very expen- 
ſive, from the great conſumption of fuel, and would 
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Refining, ſtructible metallic ſubſtances with which they are all 


be exceedingly tedious. Silver alla yed with copper, 


has been expoſed longer than 60 hours to a glaſs- 
houſe fire without being perfectly refined : the rea- 


Fon of which is, that when a ſmall quantity only of 


imperfect metal remains united with gold or filver, it 
is covered and protected from the action of the air, 


which is neceſſary for the combuſtion of the imperfe& 


metals, as of all combuſtible matters. 

This refining of gold and filver merely by the action 
of fire, which was the only method anciently known, 
was very long, difficult, expenſive, and imperfect: but 
a much ſhorter and more advantageous method has 
been diſcovered. This method conſiſts in adding to 
the allayed gold and filver a certain quantity of ſead 
and in expoling afterwards this mixture to the action 


of the fire. Lead is one of the metals which loſes moſt 


quickly and eaſily a ſufficient quantity of its inflam- 
mable principle to ceaſe to be in a metallic ſtate; but, 
at the ſame time, this metal has the remarkable pro- 

erty of retaining, notwithſtanding the action of the 
bre, enough of this ſame inflammable principle to be 
very eaſily melted into a vitrified and powerfully vitri- 
fying matter, called /itharge. 


The lead then which is to be added to the gold and 


ſilver to be refined, or which happens naturally to be 


mixed with theſe metals, produces in their refining the 
following advantages: 1. By increafing the proportion 
of imperfe& metals, it prevents them from being ſo 
well covered and protected by the perfect metals. 
2. By uniting with theſe imperfect metals, it commu- 
Nicates to them a property it has of loſing very eafily 
a great part of its inflammable principle. 3. By its 
vitrifying and fuſing property which it exerciſes with 
all its force upon the calcined and naturally refractory 
parts of the other metals, it facilitates and accelerates 
the fuſion, the ſcorification, and the ſeparation of theſe 
metals. Theſe are the advantages procured by lead in 
the refining of gold and filver. _ | 


1 


The lead, which in this operation is ſcorified, and 


ſcorifies along with it the imperfect metals, feparates 
from the metallie maſs, with which it is then incapable 
of remaining united. It floats upon the ſurface of the 
melted maſs; becauſe, by loſing part of its phlogiſton, 
it loſes alſo part of its ſpecific gravity, and laſtly it vi- 
trifies. | | 

Theſe vitrified and melted matters accumulating 


more and more upon the ſurface of the meta} while the 


operation advances, would protect this ſurface from the 
contact of air which is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the ſeo- 
rification of the reſt, and would thus ſtop the progreſs 
of the operation, which could never be finiſhe, if a 
method had not been contrived for their removal. This 
removal of the vitrified matter is procured either by the 
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nature of the veſſel in which the melted matter is con. 
tained; and which being porous, abſorbs and imbibeg 
the ſcorified matter as faſt as it is formed, or by a chan. 
nel cut in the edge of the veſſel through which the 
matter flows out. | | | 
The veſſel in which the refining is performed is flat and 
ſhallow, that the matter which it contains may preſent 
to the air the greateſt ſurface poſſible. This form re. 
ſembles that of a cup, and hence it has been called cu. 
fel. The furnace ought to be vaulted, that the heat 
may be applied upon the ſurface of the metal durin 
the whole time of the operation. Upon this ſurface a 
cruſt of dark-coloured pellicle is continually forming, 
In the inſtant when all the imperfe& metal is deſtroy. 
ed, and conſequently the ſcorification ceaſes, the ſurface 
of the perfe& metals is ſeen, and appears clean and 


brilliant. This forms a kind of fulguration or coruſ. 
cation. By this mark the metal is known to be refi- 
ned. If the operation be ſo conducted that the metal 


ſuſtains only the preciſe degree of heat neceſſary to 
keep it fuſed before it be perfectly refined, we may 
obſerve that it fixes or becomes ſolid all at once in the 
very inſtant of the coruſcation ; becauſe a greater heat 
is required to keep ſilver or gold in fuſion, when they 
are pure, than when allayed with lead,  _ 
The operation of refining may be performed in ſmall 
or in large quantities, upon the ſame principles, but 
only with ſome differences in the management. As the 


refining of ſmall quantities of perfect metals is perform- 


ed in the ſame manner as theſe metals are eſſayed, the 


eſſay being only a very accurate refining, we refer to 
the article Es84v of the Value of Silver. 


Large quantities of filver are thus purified, after the 


operations by which that metal is obtained from its 
ores. This ſilver, being always much allayed, is to be 


mixed with a ſufficient quantity of lead to complete its 


purification, unleſs lead has been added in its firſt fu- 


fion from the ore, or unleſs it has been extracted from 


an ore which alſo contains lead; in which latter caſe, 
it is allayed naturally with a ſufficient quantity, or 


more than ſufficient, for the refining of it. 
REFLECTION, the return or progreſſive motion 


of a moving body, occationed by ſome obftacle which 
hindered it from purſuing its former direction. 
REFLECTION of the Rays of Light, in catoptrics, is 
their return, after approaching fo near the ſurface of 
bodies as to be thereby repelled or driven backwards. 
For the cauſes of reflection, ſee OpTics, p. 5544. 
REFLECTION is alfo uſed, figuratively, for an ope- 
ration of the mind, whereby it turns its view backwards 


as it were upon itſelf, and makes itſelf and its own ope- 


ration the object of its diſquiſition; and by contempla- 
ting the manner, order, and laws, which it obſerves in 
perceiving ideas, comparing them together, reaſoning) 
&c. it frames new ideas of the relations diſcovered 
therein. See MEeTAPpHysICs, no 21. 22. 

REFORMATION, in general, an act of reform- 
ing or correcting an error or abuſe in religion, diſci- 
pline, or the like. By way of eminence the word 18 
uſed for that great alteration and reformation in the 
corrupted ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, begun by Luther in 
the year 1517. | 

Under the article HisToxy, (ſect. ii.) the 7 
rious corruptions in religion, the oppreſſions 20 
uſurpations of the clergy, and the extreme inſolene* 


Refinin 


Reform 
tion, 


| 


The 
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lane: of the popes;, have been fo fully treated of, that any 
ww. further detail here is unneceſſary. It is ſufficient to 

obſerve, that, before the period of the Reformation, 
the Pope had in the molt audacious manner declared 
. himſelf the ſovereign of the whole world. All the 
of darts of it which were inhabited by thoſe who were 
bole not Chriſtians, he accounted to be inhabited by 79- 
Jay end if Chriſtians tock it into their heads to poſ- 
{cſs any of thoſe countries, he gave them full liberty 
to make war upon the inhabitants without any provo- 
cation, and to treat them with no more humanity than 
they would have treated wild beaſts, The countries, 
if conquered, were to be parcelled out according to 


the pope's pleaſure ; and dreadful was the fituation of 
that prince who refuſed to obey the will of the holy 


pontiff, of which many inſtances will occur to the 
reader in the various hiſtorical articles of this work. 
In conſequence of this extraordinary authority which 
the pope had aſſumed, he at laſt granted to the king 
of Portugal all the countries to the eaſtward of Cape 
Non in Africa, and to the king of Spain ali the coun- 
tries to the weſtward of it. In this, according to the 
opinions of ſome, was completed in his perſon the cha- 
rater of Antichriſt ſitting in the temple of God, and 
men. ſpewing himſelf as God u. He had long before, ſay they, 
, aſſumed the ſupremacy belonging to the Deity him- 
elf in ſpiritual] matters; and now he aſſumed the ſame 
ſupremacy in worldly matters allo, giving the extreme 
regions of the earth to whom he pleaſed. The Re- 
formation, therefore, they conſider as the immediate 
effect of divine power taking vengeance on this and all 
other deviations from the ſyſtem of truth; while others 
conſider it merely as an effect of natural cauſes, and 
which might have been foreſeen and prevented, with- 
out abridging the papal power in any conſiderable de- 
ree, 
: Be this as it will, however, the abovementioned 
partition was the laſt piece of inſWence which the 
pope ever had, or in all probability ever will have, in 
his power to exerciſe, in the way of parcelling out 
the globe to his adherents. Every thing was quiet, 
every heretic exterminated, and the whole Chrittian 
world ſupinely acquieſced in the enormous abſurdities 
which were 1aculcated upon them, when, in 1517, the 
empire of ſuperſtition began to decline, and has con- 
tinued to do ever ſince. The perſon who made the 
| brit attack on the extravagant ſuperſtitions then pre- 
vailing was Martin Luther; the occafion of which 
is fully related under the article LurnER. By ſome 
mit is pretended, that the only motive which Lu- 
ther had in beginning the Reformation was his enmity 
e tothe Dominican friars, who had excluded his order 
= (the Auguſtins) from all ſhare in the gainful traffic of 
indulgences. But this does not ſeem at all probable, 
if we confider that ſuch a motive would not naturally 
| bare Jed him to deny the virtue of indulgences, as ſuch 
conduct could not but exclude him for ever from any 
chance of « har in the traffic, which otherwiſe per- 
baps he might have obtained. Beſides, the extreme 
eontrariety of this traffic to the common principles of 
reaſon and honeſty was ſo great, that we cannot won- 
er at finding one man in the world who had ſenſe 
enough to diſcern it, and virtue enough to oppoſe 
ch an infamous practice. In all probability, how- 
ler, the inſiguificancy of the firſt reformer was. the 
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the progreſs of reformation in Germany. 


cordingly did without hefitation *. 


Lord's ſupper. 


— ͤAGʒ — — 
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reaſon why be was not perſecuted and exterminated Reforma- 


at his firſt beginning, as others had been before him, 
Another reaſon probably might be, that he did not at 
once attack the whole errors of Popery, but brought 
about his reformation gradually, probably as it occur- 


red to himſelf, and as we have related in the account 
of his life. | | 


tion. 


- 


2 


The Reformation began in the city of Wittem- In Switzer- 
berg in Saxony, but was not long confined either toland by 


that city or proviice. In 1520 the Franciſcan friars, 
who had the care of promulgating indulgences in 
Switzerland, were oppoſed by Zuinglius, a man not 
inferior in underſtanding and knowledge to Luther 
himſelf. He proceeded with the greateit vigour, even 
at the very beginning, to overturn the whole fabric 
of Popery ; but his opinions were declared erroneous 
by the univerſities of Cologne and Louvain. Not- 
withſtanding this, the magiſtrates of Zurich ap- 
proved of his proceedings ; and that whole canton, 
together with thoſe of Bern, Baſil, and Schaffauſen, 
embraced his opinions. | 

In Germany, Luther continued to make great ad- 
vances, without being in the leaſt intimidated by the 
eccleſiaſteal cenſures which were thundered againſt him 
from all quarters, he being continually protected by 
the German princes either from religious or political. 
motives, ſo that his adverſaries could not accompliſh 
his deſtruction as they had done that of others. Me- 
lancthon, Carloſtadius, and other men of eminence, alſo 
greatly forwarded the work of Luther; and in all pro- 
bability the Popiſh hierarchy would have ſoon come to 


an end, in the northern parts of Europe at leaſt, had 


4 


not the emperor Charles V. given a ſevere check to Oppoſed in 


In order Germany by 


to follow out the ſchemes diQated by his ambition, he Charles V. 


thought it neceſſary to ingratiate himſelf with the 
pope; and the moſt effeQnal method of doing this was 
by deſtroying Luther. The pope's legates infiſted 
that Luther ought to be condemned by the diet of 
Worms without either trial or hearing; as being a 
moſt notorious, avowed, and incorrigible heretic. 
However, this appeared unjuſt to the members of the 
diet, and he was ſummoned to appear; which he ac- 


leaſt doubt that his appearance there had been his laſt 
in this world, had not the aſtoniſhing reſpect that was 
paid him, and the crowds who came daily to fee him, 
deterred his judges from delivering the church from 
the author of ſuch a peſtilent hereſy; which they were 
ſtrongly ſolicited by the pope's party to do. He was 
therefore permitted to depart with a ſafe conduct for 
a certain time; after which he was in the ſtate of a 
proſcribed criminal, to whom it was unlawful to per- 
form any of the offices of humanity. 

During the confinement of Luther in a caſtle near 
Warburg, the Reformation advanced rapidly ; almoſt 
every city in Saxony embracing the Lutheran opinions. 
At this time an alteration in the eftabliſhed forms af 


There is not the *Sce Luther. 


Form of 


worſhip was firſt ventured upon at Wittemberg, by vorſhip fit: 
aboliſhing the celebration of private maſſes, and by altered in 
giving the cup as well as the bread to the laity in the Wittem- 


In a ſhort time, however, the new berg. 

opinions. were condemned by the univerſity of Paris, 

and a refutation of them was attempted by Henry VIII. 

of. England. But Luther was not to be thus OW 
ted. 


„ 

example was followed by all the princes and flates Ref 
of Germany who renounced the papal ſupremacy ; 
and a like form of worſhip, diſcipline, and govern. 
ment, was thus introduced into all the churcheg 
which diſſented from that of Rome. This open re. 
nunciation of the Romiſh juriſdiction ſoon changed the 
face of affairs; and the patrons of Popery ſoon inti. 

mated, in a manner not at a!] ambiguous, that they in. 

tended to make war on the Lutheran party; which 

would certainly have been put in excution, had not 

the troubles that took place in Europe diſconcerted 

their meaſures. On the other hand, the Lutherans, 

apprized of theſe hoſtile intentions, began alſo to de- 

liberate on a proper plan of defence againſt that ſy. 
perſtitious violence with which they were in danger 

of being aſſailed. The diet of the empire aſſembled g. %, 
at Spire, in the year 1526; where the emperor's am- a the, 
baſſadors were defired to uſe their utmoſt endeavours of Spire 
to ſuppreſs all diſputes about religion, and to inſiſt \rabl 
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Reforma- dated. He publiſhed his animadverſions on both with 
non. as much acrimony as if he had been refuting the 
meaneſt adverſary; and a controverſy managed by ſuch 
illuſtrious antagoniſts drew a general attention, and 
{ | the Reformers daily gained new converts both in 
[| 6 France and England. | | 
Niſputes But while the efforts of Luther were thus every 
Refors the here crowned with ſucceſs, the diviſions began to 
Reformers. 5 
prevail which have ſince ſo much agitated the reformed 
churches, The firſt diſpute was between Luther and 
Zuinglius concerning the manner in which the body 
| and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt. Lu- 
1 ther and his followers, though they had rejected the 
11 notion of tranſubſtantiation, were nevertheleſs of op1- 


| ö nion that the body and blood of Chriſt were really 
| 
q 
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lion, 
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preſent in the Lord's ſupper, in a way which they 
could not pretend to explain. Carloſtadt, who was 
Luther's colleague, firſt ſuggeſted another view of the 
ſubject, which was afterwards confirmed and illuſtrated 


* — 


It by Zuinglius, .namely, that the body and blood of 
1 Chriſt were not really preſent in the euchriſt; and 


that the bread and wine were no more than external 
{ymbols to excite the remembrance of Chriſt's ſuffer- 
ings in the minds of thoſe who received it. Both 
parties maintained their tenets with the utmoit obſti- 
nacy ; and, by their diviſions, firſt gave their adver- 
faries an argument againſt them, which to this day 
the Catholics urge with great force; namely, that the 
Proteſtants are ſo divided, that it is impoſſible to 
know who is right or wrong; and that there cannot 


be a ſtronger proof than theſe diviſions, that the whole 


doQrine is falſe. 


dered Luther and Melancthon to draw up a body of 
laws relating to the form of ecleſiaſtical government, 
the method of public worſhip, &c. which was to be 
- proclaimed by heralds thoughout his dominions. Tuis 


and to it alone. 


upon the rigorous execution of the fentence which had 
been pronounced againſt Luther and his followers at 
Worms. 'The greateſt part of the German princes 
oppoſed this motion with the utmoſt reſolution, de- 
claring that they could not execute that ſentence, nor 
come to any determination with regard to the doctrines 
by which it had been oecaſioned, before the whole mat- 
ter was ſubmitted to the decifion of a council lawfully 
aſſembled; alleging farther, that the decifion of 
controverſies of this nature belonged properly to it, 
This opinion, after long and very 
warm debates, was adopted by a great majority, and 
at length conſented to by the whole aſſembly: for 


Diflurban- To theſe inteſtine diviſions were added the horrors it was unanimouſly agreed to preſent a ſolemn ad- 
des in Ger- Of a civil war, occaſioned by oppreſſion on the one dreſs to the emperor, intreating him to aſſemble, 
many. hand, and enthuſiaſm on the other. In 1525, a great without delay, a free and general council; while in 
number of ſeditious fantics aroſe on a ſudden in dif- the mean time it was alſo agreed, that the princes of 
ferent parts of Germany, took arms, united their the empire ſhould, in their reſpective dominions, be 
forces, and made war againſt the empire, laying waſte at liberty to manage eccleſiaſtical affairs in the man- 
the country with fire and ſword, and committing every ner they ſhould think moſt proper ; yet ſo as to be 
where the greateſt cruelties. The greateſt part of able to give to God and the emperor a proper account 
this furious mob was compoſed of peaſants and vaſſals, of their adminiſtration when it ſhould be required of 
| who groaned under heavy burdens, and declared that them. a . | 
| they were no Jonger able to bear the deſpotic gavern- Theſe reſolutions proved extremely favourable to the 
"- ment of their chiefs; and hence this {edition had the cauſe of reformation ; neither had the emperor any lei- 
. name of the ruſtic war, or the war of the peaſants. At ſure for ſome time to give diſturbance to the reformed. 
„ irſt this rabble declared, that they had no other motives The war which at this time enſued between him and tie 
Tr than the redreſs of their grievances; but no ſooner had pope, gave the greateſt advantage to the friends of the 
(kW - the enthufiaſt Munzer, or Munſter, the anabaptiſt, put reformed, and conſiderably augmented their number. 
Himſelf at their head, than the face of thing was en- Several princes, whom the fear of perſecution and pu— 
tirely changed, and the civil commotions in Saxony niſhment had hitherto prevented from lending their 
and Thuringia exceedingly increaſed, of which an ac- aſſiſtance, publicly renounced the Romiſh ſuperſti⸗ 
count is given under the article ANABAPTISTS. tion, and introduced among their ſubjects the ſame 
In the mean time Frederic ſurnamed the ½%iſe, forms of religious worſhip, and the ſame ſyſtem of 
elector of Saxony, and Luther's great patron, de- doctrine, that bad been received in Saxony. Others, 
parted this life, and was ſucceeded by his brother John. though placed in ſuch circumſtances as diſcouraged 
Frederic, though he had protected and encouraged them from acting in an open manner againſt the in. 
Luther, yet was at no pains to introduce the reformed tereſis of the Roman pontiff, were, however, far from 
3 religion into his dominions. But with his ſucceſſor it diſcovering the ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who with- 
tion eſta- was otherwiſe; for he, convinced that Luther's doc- drew the people from his deſpotic yoke ; nor did they 
Þliſhed in trine mult ſoon be totally deſtroyed and ſuppreſſed emoleſt the private aſſemblies of thoſe who bad Jcpi. 
Saxony. unleſs it received a ſpeedy and effectual ſuppart, or- rated themſelves from the church of Rome. And 10 


general, all the Germans, who, before theſe ow 
tions of the diet of Spire, had rejected the pap3l dil- 
cipline and doctrine, were now, in conſequence 0! 


liberty they enjoyed, wholly employed in bringing 


then 


ton. 


10 


norma; 
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their ſchemes and plans to a eertain degree of conſiſt- 
ence, and in adding vigour and firmneſs to the cauſe 
in which they were engaged. But this tranquillity 
and liberty was of no long duration. In 1529, a new 
ict was aſſembled at the ſame place by the emperor, 
ter he bad quieted the troubles in various parts of 
his dominions, and concluded a peace with the pope. 
The power which bad been granted to princes of ma- 


dle y nag ing ecclefiaſtical affairs till the meeting of a gene- 
33 | 


a ol conncil, was now revoked by a majority of votes; 


I 


and every change declared unlawful that ſhould be in- 
troduced into the doctrine, difcipline, or worſhip of 
the eltabliſhed religion, before the deter mination of 
the approaching council was known. This decree 
was conſidered as iniquitous and intolerable by the 
eleftor of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and other 
members of the diet, who were perſuaded of the ne- 
ceſſity of a reformation. The promiſe of ſpeedily 
aſlembling a general council, they looked upon to be 
an artifice of the church of Rome; well knowing, that 
a free and lawful council would be the laſt thing to 
which the pope would conſent. When, therefore, 
they found that all their arguments and remonſtrances 
made no impreſſion upon Ferdinand the emperor's 
brother, who preſided in the diet, Charles himſelf 
being then at Barcelona, they entered a ſolemn pro- 


not teſt againſt this decree on the 19th of April, and ap- 


nam 


E 


pealed to the emperor and a future council. Hence 


a5. roſe. the denomination of Proteſtants, which from 


17 


this period has been given to thoſe who ſeparate from 
the communion of the church of Rome. The princes 


of the empire who entered this proteſt, were John, 


elector of Saxony; George, elector of Brandenburg; 
Erneſt and Francis dukes of Lunenburgh; the land- 
grave of Heſſe; and the prince of Anbalt. Theſe 
were ſeconded by 13 imperial towns, viz. Straſburg, 
Ulm, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Rottingen, Windſeim, 
Memmingen, Nortlingen, Lindaw, Kempten, Heil- 
bron, Wiſſemburg, and St Gall. 

The diſſenting princes, who were the protectors and 
heads of the reformed churches, had no ſooner entered 
their proteſt, than they ſent proper perſons to the 
emperor, who was then upon his paſſage from Spain 
io Italy, to acquaint him with their proceedings in 
this matter. The miniſters employed in this com- 
miſſion executed it with the greateſt intrepidity and 
preſence of mind; but the emperor, exaſperated at 
the audacity of thoſe who preſumed to differ from him, 
cauſed the ambaſſadors to be arreſted. The neus of 
this violent ſtep made the Proteſtant princes conclude, 
tat their perſonal ſafety, and the ſucceſs of their 
cauſe, Gepcuded entirely upon their courage and union. 
They determined, therefore, to enter into a ſolemn 
confederacy : for which purpoſe they held ſeveral 
meetings at Rot, Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other 
places ; but fo different were their opinions and views, 


% Ut they could determine upon nothing. 


de great obſtacle to the intended confederacy was 


= ; 2 & i . . 
kr zende diſpute which had ariſen between Luther and 
wn, Zuinglivs concerning the rea] preſence of Chrilt in 


Lord's Zapper. To terminate this diſpute, if pol— 
bble,. Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, invited, in the year 
529. to a conference at Marpurg, Luther and Zving- 
lee daß ether with ſeveral other of the more eminent 


W . Ws 
04018 Who adbered to the reſpective parties of theſe 
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contending chiefs : but this meaſure was not attended Reforma- 


with the ſalutary effects which were expected from it. 
The divines ' diſputed for four days in preſence of 
the landgrave. Luther attacked Oecolampadius, and 
Zuinglius was attacked by Melancthon. Zuinglius 


was accuſed of hereſy, not only on account of his ex- 


planation of the nature and defign of the Lord's Sup- 
per, but alſo in conſequence of the falſe notions he 
was ſuppoſed to have adopted concerning the divinity 
af Chriſt, the efficacy of the divine word, original fin, 
and ſome other parts of the Chriſtian doctrine. This 
illuſtrious reformer, however, cleared himſelf from the 
greateſt part of theſe charges with the molt triumphant 
evidence, and in ſuch a manner as appeared ſatisfac- 
tory even to Luther himſelf : but their diſſention con- 
cerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the eucha— 
rift ſtill remained; nor could either of the contending 
parties be perſuaded to abandon, or even to modify, their 
opinions on that matter. The only advantage, therefore, 
which reſulted from the meeting was, that the jarring 
doQors formed a kind of truce, by agreeing to a mutual 
toleration of their ſentiments, and leaving to the diſ- 
poſal of Providence the cure of their diviſions. 


In the mean time news were received that the em- 


peror defigned to come into Germany, with a view to 
terminate all religious differences at the approaching 
diet'of Augſburg, Having foreſeen ſome of the con- 
ſequences of thoſe difputes, and, beſides, taken the 
advice of men of wiſdom, ſagacity, and experience, 
he became at certain times more cool in his proceed- 
ings, and more impartial in his opinions both of the 
contending parties and the merits of the cauſe. He, 
therefore, in ag interview with the pope at Bologna, 
infifted, in the moſt ſerious and urgent manner, on the 
neceſſity of a general council, His remonſtrances and 
expoſtulations, however, could not move the pontiff; 
who maintained with zeal the papa] prerogatives, re- 
proached the emperor with an ill- judged clemency, 
and alleged that it was the duty of that prince to ſup- 


port the church, and to execute ſpeedy vengeance 


upon that obſtinate heretical faction who dared to call 
in queſtion the authority of Rome and its pontiff. To 
this difcourſe the emperor paid no regard ; looking 
upon it as a moſt iniquitous thing, and a meaſure di- 
realy oppoſite to the laws of the empire, to condemn 
unheard a ſet of men who had always approved them— 
ſelves good citizens, and deſerved well of their coun- 


tion. 


13 


try in ſeveral reſpects. Hitherto indeed it was not Origin of 


the confei- 


eaſy for the emperor to form a clear idea of the mat- ſion of 
ters in debate, fince there was no regular ſyſtem as yet Augſburg. 


compoſed, by which it might be known with cer- 


'S; 
tainty what were the true cauſes of Luther's oppofi— 


tion to the pope. 
ordered Luther, and other eminent divines, to com— 
mit to writing the chief articles of their religious 
ſyitem, and the principal points in which they Gif- 
fered from the church of Rome. Luther, in com- 
pliance with this order, delivered to the ele der at 
Torgaw, 17 articles which had been agreed upon in a 
conference at Sultzbach in 1529; from whence theſe 
received the name of e articles of Torgaw. But 
though theſe were deemed by Luther a [uflicient de- 
claration of the ſentiments of the reformers, yet it was 
judged proper to enlarge them, in order to gixe per— 
ſpicuity co their arguments, and ſtrength to their 

| 29 Caulcs 


The elector of Saxony, therefore, 
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In this work Melancthon was employed, in religious differences. 1. To grant the Proteſtants 3 R V 
which he ſhewed a proper deference to the counſels of toleration, and privilege of ſerving God as they thoy he 8 10 
Luther, and expreſſed his ſentiments and doctrine with proper: 2. To compel them to return to the r = 
the greateſt elegance and perſpicuity ; and thus came of Rome by the violent methods of perſecution: hay 
forth to view the famous Confeſſion of Aug ſburg. 3. That a reconciliation ſhould be made, upon fair 

On the 15th of June 1530, Charles arrived at Augſ- candid, and equitable terms, by engaging each of the 
burg, and the diet was opened five days after, The parties to temper their zeal with moderation, to abate 
Proteſtants received a formal permiſſion to preſent an reciprocally the rigour of their pretenſions, and remit 
Bj account of their tenets to the diet on the 25th of the ſomething of their reſpeQive claims. The third expe- 
* ſame month; in conſequence of which, at the time ap- dient was moſt generally approved of, being peculiar] 
* pointed, Chriſtian Bayer, chancellor of Saxony, read, agreeable to all who had at heart the welfare of wi 
4 in the German language, before the emperor and the empire; nor did the pope ſeem to look upon it either 
Wi princes aſſembled, the confeſſion of Augſburg above- with averſion or contempt. Various conferences there. 
mentioned. It contained 28 chapters, of which 21 fore were held between perſons eminent for piety and 
were employed in repreſenting the religious opinions learning on both ſides; and nothing was omitted that 
1 of the Proteſtants, and the other ſeven in pointing out might have the leaſt tendency to calm the animoſities 
1 the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome. and heal the diviſions which reigned between the con- 

| The princes heard it with the deepeſt attention and tending parties. But the differences were too great 
recollection of mind: it confirmed ſome in the prin- to admit of a reconciliation; and therefore the votaries 
ciples they had embraced ; ſurpriſed others; and many, of Rome had recourſe to the powerful arguments of 
0 who before this time had little or no idea of the re- imperial edits, and the force of the ſecular arm. On ;; 
1 | ligious ſentiments of Luther, were now not only con- the 19th of November, a ſevere decree was iſſued out Sever: 
| 14 vinced of their innocence, but delighted with their by the expreſs order of the emperor (during the ah. *: 
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tion of it, 
in which 


preſent at this diet employed John Faber, afterwards 


of ſeverity and force added to that which had been 


| the Prote- biſhop of Vienna, together with Eckivs, and another publiſhed at Worms againſt Luther and his adherents, 
f ſtants are doctor named Cocſleus, to draw up a refutation of the the changes which had been introduced into the doc- 
1 ordered to Proteftant confeſſion z which refutation having been trine and diſcipline of the Proteſtant churches ſeverely 
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acquieſce. 


publicly read, the emperor required the Proteſtant 
members to acquieſce in it, and put an end to the re- 


ligious diſputes by an unlimited ſubmiſſion to the opi- 


nions and doctrines contained in this anſwer. But this 
demand was far from being complied with. The Pro— 
teſtants declared on the contrary, that they were by 
no means ſatisfied with the reply of their adverſaries ; 
and earneltly defired a copy of it, that they might more 
fully demonſtrate its extreme inſufficiency and weak- 
nelſs, But this reaſonable requeſt was refuſed by the 


_ emperor; who interpoſed his ſupreme authority to pre- 


vent any farther proceedings in this matter, and ſo— 
lemaly prohibited the publication of any new writings 
or declarations that might contribute to lengthen out 


theſe religious debates. This, however, did not re- 


duce the Proteſtants to filence. The divines of that 
communion, who bad been preſent at the diet, endea- 


voured to recolle& the arguments and objections em- 


ployed by Faber, and had again recourſe to the pen of 
Melancthon, who refuted them in an ample and fatif- 


factory manner in a piece which was preſented to the 


emperor on the 22d of September, but which Charles 
refuſed to receive, This anſwer was afterwards enlar- 
ged by Melancthon when he had obtained a copy of 
Faber's reply; and was publiſhed in the year 1531, 
with the other pieces that related to the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Lutheran church, under the title of 4 
Defence of the Conſeſion of Aug fburg. 

Matters now began to draw towards a criſis. There 
were only three ways of bringing to a concluſion theſe 


cenſured, and a ſolemn order addreſſed to the princes, 
Cities, and ſtates, who had thrown off the Papal yoke, 
to return to their allegiance to Rome, on pain of in- 
curring the indignation and vengeance of the emperor 
as the patron and protector of the church. Of this 
formidable decree the elector of Saxony and confede- 
rated princes were no ſooner informed, than they at- 
ſembled in order to deliberate on the meaſures proper 
to be taken in ſuch a criſis. In the years 1530 and 
1531 they met, firſt at Smalcald, and afterwards at |, 
Francfort, where they formed a ſolemn alliance and 
confederacy, with the intention of defending vigorouſly 
their religion and liberties againſt the dangers and en- 
croachments with which they were threatened by the 
edi of Augſburg, without attempting, however, an) 
thing offenſive againſt the votaries of Rome; and into 
this confederacy they invited the kings of England, 
France, Denmark, &c. leaving no means unemployed 
ou might corroborate and cement this important 4. 
lance, | 

This confederacy was at firſt oppoſed by Luther, 
from an apprehenſion of the calamities and troubles 
which it might produce: but, at laſt, perceiving the 
neceſſity of it, he conſented; though he uncharitad!y, 
as well as imprudently, refuſed to comprehend in it the 
followers of Zuinglius among the Swiſs, together with 


2 


lt is pre- purity and ſimplicity. The copies of this Confeſſion, ſence of the Heſſian and Saxon princes, who were r 
it Cong which after being read were delivered to the empe- chief ſupporters of the Proteſtant cauſe) in which every 8 
1 _ be ror, were ſigned by John elector of Saxony, George thing was manifeſtly adapted to deje the friends of re. 
| marquis of Brandenburg, Erneſt duke of Lunenburg ligious liberty, excepting only a faint and dubious pro- 
i Philip landgrave of Heſſe, Wolfgang prince of An- miſe of engaging the pope to aſſemble a general coun- 
1 halt, and by the imperial cities of Nuremberg and cil about fix months after the ſeparation of the diet. 
11 1 Reutlingen. In this decree the dignity and excellence of the Popiſh 
Wit. A refuta- The creatures of the church of Rome who were religion were extolled beyond meaſure, a new degree 
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the German ſtates and cities who had adopted the ſen 2 


timefits and confeſſion of Bucer. In the invitation 2d, jew 
dreſſed to Henry VIII. of England, whom the £0",, ylil 

| willi h head and gyglat 
tederate princes were willing to declare the 


» © | 


"OR tor of their league, the following things, among 
C my were caprefaly ee Thar the king ſhould 
encourage, promote, and maintain the true doctrine of 
Chriſt, as it was contained in the confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg, and defend the ſame at the next general council: 
that he ſhould not agree to any council ſummoned by 
the biſhop of Rome, but proteſt againſt it; and nei- 
ther ſubmit to its decrees, nor ſuffer them to be reſpec- 
ied in his dominions : that he ſhould never allow the 
Roman pontiff to have any pre-eminence or juriſdie- 
tion in his dominions; that he ſhould advance 100,000 
crowns for the uſe of the confederacy, and double that 
ſum if it became neceſſary : all which articles the con- 
federate princes were equally obliged to obſerve on 
their part. To theſe demands the king replied, That 
he would maintain and promote the true doctrine of 
Chriſt; but, at the ſame time, as the true ground of 
that doctrine lay only in the Holy Scriptures, he would 
not accept at any one's hand what ſhould be his own 
ſaith, or that of his kingdom; and therefore deſired 
that they would ſend over two learned men to confer 
with him, in order to promote a religious union be- 
tween him and the confederates. However, he decla- 
red himſelf of their opinion with regard to the meet- 
ing of a free general council, and promiſed to join with 
them in all ſuch councils for the defence of the true 
doctrine; but thought the regulation of the ceremo- 
vial part of religion, being a matter of indifference, 
ought to be left to the choice of each ſovereign for his 
own dominions. After this the king gave them a ſe- 
cond anſwer more full and ſatis factory; but after the 
execution of queen Anne, this negociation came to 
nothing. On the one hand, the king grew cold when 
he perceived that the confederates were no longer of 
uſe to him in ſupporting the validity of his marriage; 
and, on the other hand, the German princes became 
ſenſible that they could never ſucceed with Henry un- 
lels they allowed him an abſolute dictatorſhip in mat- 
ters of religion. | 5 
While every thing thus tended to an open war be- 
tween the two oppoſite parties, the eleQor Palatine, 
and the cle&or of Mentz, offered their mediation, and 
endeavoured to procure a reconciliation. 'The empe- 
ror himſelf, for various reaſons, was at this time incli-— 
ned to peace: for, on the one hand, he ſtood in need 
ge, reg the Turks, which the Proteſtant 
| 1, Princes refy 
ito And Augſburg remained in force; and, on the other, 
Nenlery the election of his brother Ferdinand to the dignity of 
Maude, king of the Romans, which had been carried by a ma- 
jority of votes at the diet of Cologne in 1531, was by 
tz ſame princes contefted, as being contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the empire. In conſequence of 
all this, after many negociations and projects of recon- 
ciliation, a treaty of peace was concluded at Nurem- 
berg in 1532, between the emperor and the Proteſtaut 
princes, on the following conditions; viz. That the 
latter ſhould furniſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war 
ageinſt the Turks, and acknowledge Ferdinand lawful 
king of the Romans; and that the emperor on his part 
ſhould abrogate and annul the edias of Worms and 
vg{burg, and allow the Lutherans the free and un- 
Lilturbed exerciſe of their religious doctrine and diſci- 
Pine, until a rule of faith was fixed either in the free 
geucral council that was to be aſſembled in the ſpace 
2 


don. 
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ſed to grant as long as the edits of Worms 


= EF 
of ſix months, or in a diet of the empire, 

Soon after concluſion of the peace at Nuremberg, 
died John, elector of Saxony, who was ſucceeded by his 
fon John Frederic, a prince of invincible fortitude and 
magnanimity, but whoſe reign was little better than 
one continued train of diſappointments and calamities. 

The religious truce, however, gave new vigour to the 
reformation. Thoſe who bad hitherto been only ſe— 

cret enemies to the Roman pontiff, now publicly threw 

off his yoke; and various cities and provinces of Ger- 
many enliſted themſelves under the religious ſtandards 

of Luther. Oa the other hand, as the emperor had 

now no other hope of terminating the religious diſ- 
putes but by the meeting of a general council, he re- 
peated his requeſts to the pope for that purpoſe. The 15 
pontiff (Clement VII.) whom the hiſtory of paſt coun- A gener:] 
cils filled with the greateſt uneafineſs, endeavoured to council pro- 
retard what he could not with decency refuſe. At laſt, Voſed. 
in 1533, he made a propoſal by his legate to aſſemble 

a council at Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna; but the 
Proteſtants refuſed their conſent to the nomination of 

an Italian council, and inſiſted that a controverſy which 

had its riſe in the heart of Germany ſhould be deter- 
mined within the limits of the empire. The pope, by 

his uſual artifices, eluded the performanee of his own - 
promiſe; and, in 1534, was cut off by death, in the 
midſt of his ſtratagems. His ſucceſſor Paul III. ſeem- 

ed to ſhow leſs reluQtance to the aſſembling a general 
council, and in the year 1535 expreſſed his inclination 

to convoke one at Mantua; and, the year following, 
actually ſent circular letters for that purpoſe through 


Reforma- 
tion. 


all the ſtates and kingdoms under his juriſdiction. This 


council was ſummoned, by a bull iſſued out on the 2d 
of June 1536, to meet at Mantua the following year; 
but ſeveral obſtacles prevented its meeting, one of the 
moſt material of which was, that Frederic, duke of 
Mantua, had no inclination to receive at once ſo many 
gueſts, ſome of them very turbulent, into the place of 
his reſidence. On the other hand the Proteſtants were 
firmly perſuaded, that, as the council was aſſembled in 
Italy, and by the authority of the pope alone, the lat- 
ter muſt have had an undue influence in that aſſembly; 
of conſequence, that all things muſt have been carried 


by the votaries of Rome. For this reaſon they afſem- = ; 
bled at Smalcald 1n the year 1537, where they ſolemn- galt i 


ly proteſted againſt this partial and corrupt council, 

and, at the ſame time, had a new ſummary of their 

doctrine drawn up by Luther, in order to preſent it 

to the aſſembled biſhops if it ſhould be required of 

them. This ſummary, which had the title of The Ar— 

ticles of Smalcald, is commonly joined with the creeds 

and confeſſions of the Lutheran church. | 
After the meeting of the general council in Man- Fruit 

tua was thus prevented, many ſchemes of accommo- ſchemes of 

dation were propoſed both by the emperor and the accommo- 

Proteſtants ; but, by the artifices of the church of dation. 

Rome, all of them came to nothing. In 1541, the 

emperor appointed a conference at Worms on the ſub- 

je& of religion between perſons of piety and learning 

choſen from the contending parties. 'This conference, 

however, was, for certain reaſons, removed to the diet 

which was to be held at Ratiſbon that ſame year, and 

in which the principal ſubject of deliberation was a me- 

morial preſented by a perſon unknown, containing a 

project of peace, But the conference produced no other 
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effe& than à mutual agreement of the contending par- 
ties to refer their matters to a general council, or, if 
the meeting of ſuch a council ſhould be prevented, to 
the next German diet. 

This reſolution was rendered ineffectual by a va— 
riety of incidents, which widened the breach, and put 
oft to a farther day the deliberations which were de- 
boned to heal it. The pope ordered his legate to 
declare to the diet of Spire, aſſembled in 1542, that 
he would, according to the promiſe he had already 
made, aſſemble a general council, and that 'Trent 
ſhould be the place of its meeting, if the diet had no 
objection to that city. Ferdinand, and the princes 
who adhered to the cauſe of the pope, gave their con- 
ſent to this propoſal ; but it was vehemently objected 
to by the Proteſtants, both becauſe the council was 


ſummoned by the authority of the pope only, and al- 


ſo becauſe the place was within the juriſdiction of the 
Pope ; whereas they defired a free council, which 
ſhould not be biaſſed by the dictates, nor awed 
by the proximity, of the pontiff. But this prote- 
ſtation produced no effect. Paul III. perſiſted in 
his purpoſe, and iſſued out his circular letters for the 
convocation of the council, with the approbation of 
the emperor. In juſtice to this pontiff, however, it 
muſt be obſerved, that he ſhewed himſelf not to be 
averſe to every reformation. He appointed four card1- 
nals, and three other perſons eminent for their Jearn- 
ing, to draw up a plan for the reformation of the. 
church in general, and of the church of Rome in par- 
ticular. The reformation propoſed in this plan was 
indeed extremely ſuperficial and partial; yet it con- 
tained ſome particulars which could ſcarcely have been 
expected from thoſe who compoſed it. They complain- 
ed of the pride and ignorance of the biſhops, and pro— 
poſed that none ſhould receive orders but learned and 
pious men; and that therefore care ſhould be taken 


to have proper maſters for the inſtruction of youth. 


They condemned tranſlations from one benefice to an- 
other, grants of reſervation, non-refidence, and plu- 
ralities. They propoſed that ſome convents ſhould be 
aboliſhed; that the liberty of the preſs ſhould be re- 
ſtrained and limited; that the colloquies of Eraſmus 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed; that no ecclefiaſtic ſhould enjoy 
a benefice out of his own country; that no cardinal 
ſhould bave a biſhopric; that the queſtors of St An- 
thony and ſeveral other ſaints ſhould be aboliſhed ; 
and, which was the beſt of all their propoſals, that 
the effects and perſonal eſtate of ecclefiaftics ſhould 
be given to the poor. They concluded with com- 
piaining of the prodigious number of indigent and 
ragged prieſts who frequented St Peter's church; and 


declared, that it was a great ſcandal] to ſee the whores 


lodged ſo magnificently at Rome, and riding through 
the ſtreets on fine mules, while the cardinals and other 
eceleſiaſties accompanied them in the moſt courteous 
manner. This plan of reformation was turned into 
ridicule by Luther and Sturmius; and indeed it left 
unredreſſed the molt intolerable grievances of which 
the Proteſtants complained. | 

All this time the emperor had been labouring to 
perſuade the Proteſtants to conſent to the meeting of 
the council at Trent ; but, when he found them fixed 
in their oppoſition to this meaſure, he began to liſten 


PLOLERants: tg the ſanguinary meaſures of the pope, and reſolved 
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1 
to terminate the diſputes by force of arms. The elec. 
tor of Saxony and landgrave of Heſſe, who were 
the chief ſupporters of the Proteſtant cauſe, upon this 
took proper meaſures to prevent their being ſurpriſed 
and overwhelmed by a ſuperior force; but, before the 
horrors of war. commenced, the great reformer Ly. 
ther died in peace at Ayſelben, the place of vis natiyi. 
ty, in 1546. | | 
The emperor and the pope had mutually reſolved on 
the deſtruction of all who ſhould dare to oppoſe the 
council of Trent. The meeting of it was to ſerve as a 
ſignal for taking up arms; and accordingly its delibe. 
rations were ſcarcely begun in 1546, when the Prote. 
ſtants perceived undoubted ſigns of the approaching 
ſtorm, and of a formidable union betwixt the emperor 
and pope, which threatened to cruſh and overwhelm 
them at once, This year indeed there had been a new 
conference at Ratiſbon upon the old ſubjeR of accom- 
modating differences 1n religion ; but from the manner 
in which the debates were carried on, it plainly ap- 
peared that theſe differences could only be decided in 
the field of battle. The council of Trent iu the mean 
time promulgated their decrees; while the rcformed 
princes, in the diet of Ratiſbon, proteſted againſt 
their authority, and were on that account proſcribed 
by the emperor, who raiſed an 
to obedience. | | | 
The elettor of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe 
led their forces into Bavaria againſt the emperor, and 
cannonaded his camp at Ingolditadt. It was ſuppoſed 
that this would bring on an engagement, which would 
probably have been advantageous to the cauſe of the 
reformed ; but this was prevented, chiefly by the per- 
fidy of Maurice duke of Saxony, who invaded the do- 
minions of his uncle. Diviſions were alſo fomented 
among the confederate princes, by the diſſimulation of 
the emperor ; and France failed in paying the ſubſidy 
which had been promiſed by its monarch: all which 
ſo diſcouraged the heads of the Proteſtant party, that 
their army ſoon diſperſed, and the elector of Saxony 
was obliged to direct his march homewards. 


ſhould have time to recover his vigour. The two ar- 
mies met near Muhlberg on the Elbe, on the 24th of 


April 1547; and, after a bloody action, the chctot 


was entircly defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. 
Maurice, who had ſo baſely betrayed him, was now 
declared elector of Saxony; and by his intreaties, 
Philip landgrave of Heſſe, the other chief of the 
Proteitants, was perſuaded to throw himſelf on the 
mercy of the emperor, and to implore his pardon. To 
this he conſented, relying on the promiſe of Charles 
for obtaining forgiveneſs and being reſtored to liberty; 
but, notwithſtanding theſe expectations, he was un- 
juſtly detained priſoner by a ſcandalous violation of the 
molt ſolemn convention. It is ſaid that the emperor 
retracted his promiſe, and deluded this unhappy prince 
by the ambiguity of two German words. Hiſtory in- 
deed can ſcarce afford a parallel to the perfidious, 
mean-ſpirited, and deſpotic behaviour of the emperor 
in the preſent caſe. After having received 1 ln 
lic the humble ſubmiſſion of the prince on his knees, 
and after having ſet him at liberty by a ſolemn 


treaty, he had him arreſled anew without any 3 
i 9) 


Refory , 
tion, 


army to reduce them 


16 | 
| But he Flcttr of 
was purſued by the emperor, who made ſeveral] forced Saxony 4 


4 
_ marches, with a view to deftroy his enemy before he feated u 


taken Pits 
ſoher. 
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worm hay without any pretence; and kept him cloſe pri- 
tion. ſoner for ſeveral years. When Maurice remonſtrated 
1 againſt this new confinement, the emperor anſwered, 
that he had never promiſed that the landgrave ſhould 
not be impriſoned anew, but only that he ſhould be 
exempted from perpetual impriſonment ; and, to ſup- 
port this aſſertion, he produced the treaty, in which 
his minifters had perfidiouſly foiſted ewiger geſangnis, 
which ſignifies a © perpetual priſon,” inſtead of einiger 
gefangnis, which fignifies ““ any priſon.” This, how- 
ever, is conteſted by ſome hiſtorians. | 


ſperate. In the diet of Augſburg, which was ſoon 
after called, the emperor required the Proteſtants to 
leave the decifion of theſe religious diſputes to the 
wiſdom of the council which was to meet at Trent. 
The greateſt part of the members conſented to this 


of an imperial army which was at hand to diſpel the 
darkneſs from the eyes of ſuch as might otherwiſe 
have been blind to the force of Charles's reaſoning. 
om. However, this general ſubmiſſion did not produce the 
c (114en- effect which was expected from it. A plague which 
Val. broke out, or was ſaid to do ſo, in the city, cauſed the 
. greateſt part of the . biſhops retire to Bologna; by 
which means the council was in effect diſſolved, nor 
could all the intreaties and remonſtrances of the em- 
peror prevail upon the pope to re- aſſemble it without 
delay. During this interval, therefore, the emperor 
judged it neceſſary to fall upon ſome method of ac- 


ing peace until the council ſo long expected ſhould be 
:3 finally obtained. With this view he ordered Julius 
bim. Pelugius biſhop of Naumberg, Michael Sidonius, a 
= creature of the pope, and John Agricola, a native 
Fo, of Ayſelben, to draw up a formulary which might 
ſerve as a rule of faith and worſhip, till the council 
ſhould be aſſembled ; but as this was only a temporary 
expedient, and had not the force of a permanent or 
perpetual inſtitution, it thence obtained the name of 
the Interim. 

This project of Charles was formed partly with a 
deſign to vent his reſentment againſt the pope, and 
partly to anſwer other political purpoſes. It contain- 
ed al} the eſſential doctrines ofthe church of Rome, 
though conſiderably ſoftened by the artful terms 
which were employed, and which were quite different 
ſrom theſe employed before and after this period by 
the council of Trent. There was even an affected 
ambiguity in many of the expreſſions which made 
them ſuſceptible of different ſenſes, and applicable to 

the ſentiments of both communions. The conſcquence 
„ss Of all this was, that the imperial creed was reprobated 
* by both parties. However, it was promulgated with 
great ſolemnicy by the emperor at Augſburg. The 


the princes preſent, gave a ſanction to this formula, 
as if he had been commiſſioned to repreſent the whole 


Was interpreted as a tacit conſent. Some. bad the 
courape to oppoſe it, and theſe were reduced by force 
of arms, and the moſt deplorable ſcenes of bloodſhed 
ard violence were acted throughout the whole empire. 
*urice, elector of Saxony, who had hitherto kept 


neutral now aſſembled the whole of his nobility and 
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At the head of the latter was MelanQhon, whoſe 


'The affairs of the Proteſtants now ſeemed to be de- 


propoſal, being convinced by the powerful argument 


commodating the religious differences, and maintain- 


tlettor of Mentz, without even aſking the opinion of 


diet. Many kept ſilence through fear, and that ſilence 


clergy, in order to deliberate on this eritical affair. Reforma- 
tion. 


word was reſpected as a law among the Proteſtants, 
But this man had not the courage of Luther; and was 
therefore on all occafions ready to make conceſſions, 30 
and to propoſe ſchemes of accommodation, In the Scheme of 
preſent caſe, therefore, he gave it as his opinion, that coo wr 
the whole of the book called Interim could not by any . 
means be adopted by the Proteſtants; but at ſame thon. 
time he declared, that he ſaw no reaſon why this book 
might not be approved, adopted, and received, as an 
authoritative rule in things that did not relate to the 
eſſential parts of religion, and which he accounted 
indifferent. But this ſcheme, inſtead of cementing 
the differences, made them much worſe than ever; and 
produced a diviſion among the Proteſtants themſelves, 
which might have overthrown the Reformation en- 
tirely, if the emperor and pope had ſeized the op- 
portunity. | | 
In the year 1549, the pope (Paul III.) died; and neil pre 
was ſucceeded by Julius III. who, at the repeated ſo- poſed at 
licitations of the emperor, conſented to the re- aſſem- Trent. 
bling of a council at Trent. A diet was again held at 
Augſburg under the cannon of an imperial army, and 
Charles laid the matter before the princes of the em— 
pire. Moſt of thoſe preſent gave their conſent to it, 
and among the rett Maurice, eleQor of Saxony ; who 
conſented on the following conditions. 1. That the 
points of doctrine which had already been decided 
there ſhould be re-examined. 2. That this exami- 
nation ſhould be made in preſcnce of the Proteſtant 
divines. 3. That the Saxon Proteſtants ſhould have a 
liberty of voting as well as of dcliberating in the 
council, 4. That the pope ſhould not pretend to pre- 
ſide in that aſſembly, either in perſon or by his legates. 
This declaration of Maurice was read in the diet, and 
his deputies inſiſted upon its being entered into the re- 
gilters, which the archbiſhop of Mentz obſtinately re- 
fuſed. The diet was concluded in the year 1551; 
and, at its breaking up, the emperor deſired the al- 
ſembled princes and ſtates to prepare all things for the 
approaching council, and promiſed to ute his utmoſt 
endeavours to procure moderation and harmony, im- 
partiality and charity, in the tranſations of that ef- 
ſembly. | | 
On the breaking up of the diet the Proteſtants took 
ſuch eps as they thought molt proper for their own 
ſafety. The Saxons employed Melancthon, and the 
Wurtembergers Brengius, to draw up Confeſſions of 
Faith to be laid before the new council. The Saxon di— 
vines, however, proceeded no farther than Nurem- 
berg, having received ſecret orders from Maurice e 
ſtop there. For the elector, perceiving that Charles 
had formed deſigns againſt the liberties of the Ger- 
man princes, reſolved to take the molt effectual mea- 
ſures for cruſhing his ambition at once, He there- 
fore entered with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expedition 
into an alliance with the king of France, and ſeveral 
of the German princes, for the ſecurity of the rights 
and liberties of the empire; after which, aſſembling he 2a 
i Tee empe- 
a powerful army, in 3552, he. marched againit they, is ſur- 
emperor, who lay with a handful of troops at Inſpruck prifcd, ana 
and expected no ſuch thing. By this ſudden and un- forced to a 
foreſeen accident Charles was ſo much diſpirited, that 1 
he was willing to make peace almoſt on any terms. of Sauen 
| us 
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The conſequence of this was, that he concluded a treaty 
at Paſſau, which by the Proteſtants is conſidered as 
the baſis of their religious liberty. By the firſt three 
articles of this treaty it was agreed, that Maurice and 
the confederates ſhould lay down their arms, and lend 
their troops to Ferdinand to aſſiſt him againſt the 


Turks; and that the landgrave of Heſſe ſhould be ſet 


at liberty. By the fourth it was agreed, that the Rule 
of Faith called the Interim ſhould be conſidered as 
null and void ; that the contending parties ſhould en- 
joy the freee and undiſturbed exerciſe of their reli— 


gion, until a diet ſhould be aſſembled to determine: 


amicably the preſent diſputes, (which diet was to meet 
in the ſpace of fix months); and that this religious 
liberty ſhould continue always, in caſe it ſhould be 
found impoſſible to come to an uniformity in doctrine 
and worſhip. It was alſo determined, that all thoſe 
who had ſuffered baniſhment, or any other calamity, 
on account of their having been concerned in the 
league or war of Smalcald, ſhould be reinſtated in their 
privileges, poſlefſions, and employments ; that the 
imperial chamber at Spire ſhould be open to the Pro- 
teſtants as well as to the Catholics ; and that there 
ſhould always be a certain number of Lutherans in 
that high court. To this peace Albert, marquis of 
Brandenburg, refuſed to ſubſcribe 3 and continued the 
war againſt the Roman-catholics, committing ſuch 
ravages in the empire, that a confederacy was at laſt 
formed againſt him. At the head of this confederacy 
was Maurice eleQor of Saxony, who died of a wound 
he received in a battle fought on the occaſion in 
15135 
The aſſembling of the diet promiſed by Charles was 
prevented by various incidents; however, it met at 
Augſburg in 1555, where it was opened by Ferdi— 
nand in name of the emperor, and terminated thoſe 
deplorable calamities which had ſo long deſolated the 
empire. After various debates, the following acts 
were paſſed, on the 25th of September: That the 
Proteſtants who followed the Confeſſion of Augſburg 
ſhould be for the future confidered as entirely free 
from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, and from 
the authority and ſuperintendance of the biſhops ; that 
they were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for them- 
ſelves, relating to their religious ſentiments, diſcipline, 
and worſhip ; that all the inhabitants of the German 
empire ſhould be allowed to judge for themſelves in 
religious matters, and to join themſelves to that church 
whoſe doctrine and worthip they thought the moſt 


pure and conſonant to the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity ; 


ard that all thoſe who ſhouJd injure or perſecute any 
perſon under religious pretences, and on account. of 
their opinions, ſhould be declared and proceeded a- 
gainſt as public enemies of the empire, invaders of 
us liberty, and diflurbers of its peace. 

Thus was the Reformation eſtabliſhed in many parts 
of the German empire, where it continues to this day; 
nor have the efforts of the Popiſn powers at any time 
been able to ſuppreſs it, or even to prevent it from 

gaining ground. It was not, however, in Germany 
alone that a reformation of religion took place. Al- 
molt ail the kingdoms of Europe began to open their 
eyes to the truth about the ſame time, The reformed 
religion was propapated in Sweden, ſoon after Lu- 
ther's rupture with the church of Rome, by one of 
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his diſciples named Olaus Petri, The zealous efforts Reh 
of this miſſionary were ſeconded by Guſtavus Vaſa, tion 
whom the Swedes had raiſed to the throne in place of — 


3 


Chriſtiern king of Denmark, whoſe horrid barbarity 
loſt him the crown. This prince, however, was az 
prudent as he was zealous ; and, 'as the minds of the 
Swedes were in a fluQuating ſtate, he wiſely avoideg 
all kind of vehemence and precipitation in ſpreadin 
the new doctrine. Accordingly the firſt object of his 
attention was the inſtruction of his people in the fa. 
cred doarines of the Holy Scriptures ; for which pur- 
poſe he invited into his dominions ſeveral learned Ger— 
mans, and ſpread abroad through the kingdom the 
Swediſh tranſlation of the Bible that had been made 
by Olaus Petri. Some time after this, in 1526, he 
appointed a conference at Upſal, between this re- 
former and Peter Gallius a zealous defender of the an. 
cient ſuperſtition, in which each of the champions waz 
to bring forth his arguments, that it might be ſeen on 
which fide the truth lay. In this diſpute Olaus ob- 
tained a ſignal victory; which contributed much to 
confirm Guſtavus in his perſuaſion of the truth of Lu- 
ther's doctrine, and to promote its progreſs in Swe. 
den. The following year another event gave the fi- 
niſhing ſtroke to its propagation and ſucceſs, This 
was the aſſembly of the ſtates at Weſteraas, where 
Guſtavus recommended the doctrine of the reformers 
with ſuch zeal, that, after warm debates fomented by 
the clergy in general, it was unanimouſly reſo]ved that 
the reformation introduced by Luther ſhould have 
place in Sweden. This reſolution was principally 
owing to the firmneſs and magnanimity of Guſtavus, 
who declared publicly, that he would lay down the 
ſceptre and retire from the kingdom, rather than rule 
a people enſlaved by the orders and authority of the 
nope, and more controuled by the tyranny of their bi- 
ſhops than by the laws of their monarch. From this 
time the papal empire in Sweden was entirely over- 
thrown, and Guſtavus declared head of the church. 


In Denmark, the reformation was introduced as early In Den- 


as the year 1521, in conſequence of the ardent deſire 
diſcovered by Chriſtiern II. of having his ſubjeQs in- 
ſtructed in the doctrines of Luther. This monarch, 
notwithſtanding his cruelty, for which his name has 
been rendered odious, was nevertheleſs defirous of de- 
livering his eee e the tyranny of the church 
of Rome. For this purpoſe, in the year 1520, he ſent 
for Martin Reinard, one of the diſciples of Carloſtadt, 
out of Saxony, and appointed him profeſſor of divinity 
at Hafnia; and after his death, which happened in 
1521, he invited Carloſtadt himſelf to fill that impor- 
tant place. Carloſtadt accepted of this office indeed, 
but in a ſhort time returned to Germany; upon which 
Chriſtiern uſed his utmoſt endeavours to engage Lu- 
ther to viſit his dominions, but in vain. However, the 
progreſs of Chriſtiern in reforming the religion of his 
ſubjects, or rather of advancing his own power above 
that of the church, was checked, in the year 1525 
by a conſpiracy, by which he was depoſed and baniſh- 
ed; his uncle Frederic, duke of Holſtein and Sleſwie, 
being appointed his ſucceſſor, | 
Frederic conducted the reformation with much 
greater prudence than his predeceſſor. He permitted 
the Proteſtant doors to preach publicly the ſentiments 


of Luther, but did not venture to change the eftabli 
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ed government and diſcipline of the church. How- 
ever, he contributed greatly to the progreſs of the re- 
formation, by his ſucceſsfu] attempts 1n favour of reli- 
gious liberty in an aſſembly of the ſtates held at Oden- 
ſee in 1527. Here he procured the publication of a 
famous edict, by which every ſubject of Denmark was 
declared free either to adhere to the tenets of the 
church of Rome, or to the doctrine of Luther. The 
papal tyranny was totally deſtroyed by his ſucceſfor 
Chriſtiern III. He began by ſuppreſſing the deſpotic 
authority of the biſhops, and reſtoring to their lawful 
owners a great part of the wealth and poſſeſſions which 
the church had acquired by various ſtratagems. This 
was followed by a plan of religious doctrine, worſhip, 
and diſcipline, laid down by Bugenhagius, whom the 


king had ſent for from Wittemberg for that purpoſe ; 


and in 1539 an aſſembly of the ſtates at Odenſee gave 
a ſolemn ſanction to all theſe tranſactions. 

In France alſo, the reformation began to make ſome 
progreſs very early. Margaret, queen of Navarre, ſi- 
{ter to Francis I. the perpetual rival of Charles V. was 
a great friend to the new doctrine ; and it appears, 
that, as early as the year 1523, there were in ſeveral 
of the provinces of France great numbers of people 


| who had conceived the greateſt averſion both to the 


doctrine and tyranny of the church of Rome; among 


whom were many of the firſt rank and dignity, and 


even ſome of the epiſcopal order. But as their num- 
ber increaſed daily, and troubles and commotions were 
excited in ſeveral places on account of the religious 
differences, the authority of the king intervened, and 
many perſons eminent for their virtue and piety were 
put to death in the moſt barbarous manner. Indeed, 
Francis, who had either no religion at all, or, at beſt, 


no fixed and conſiſtent ſyſtem of religious principles, 


conducted himſelf towards the Proteſtants in ſuch a 
manner as beſt anſwered his private views. Sometimes 
he reſolved to invite Melancthon into France, probably 
with a view to pleaſe his ſiſter the queen of Navarre, 
whom he loved tenderly, and who had ſtrongly imbi— 
bed the Proteſtant principles. At other times he ex- 
erciſed the moſt infernal eruelty towards the reformed, 


and once made the following mad declaration, That if 


he thought the blood in his arm was tainted by the 
Lutheran hereſy, he would have it cut off; and that 
he would not ſpare even his own children, if they en- 
tertained ſentiments contrary to thoſe of the Catholic 
church. : 

About this time the famous Calvin began to draw 
the attention of the public, but more eſpecially of the 


queen of Navarre. His zeal expoſed him to danger; 


and the friends of the reformation, whom Francis was 
daily committing to the flames, placed him more than 
once in the moſt perilous ſituation, from which he was 
delivered by the interpoſition of the queen of Navarre. 


e therefore retired out of France to Baſil in Swiſſer- 


land; where he publiſhed his Chriſtian Inſtitutions, and 
ecame afterwards ſo famous. 
Thoſe among the French who firſt renounced the 


juriſdiction of the Romiſh church, are commonly call- 


ed Lutherans by the writers of thofe early times. 
Hence it has been ſuppoſed that they had all imbibed 
the peculiar ſentiments of Luther. But this appears by 
"0 means to have been the caſe: for the vicinity of 
the cities of Geneva, Lauſanne, &c. which had adop- 


ted the doctrines of Calvin, produced a remarkable ef- Reſcrma- 
fe& upon the French Proteſtant churches ; infomuch __% __ 
that, about the middle of this century, they all entered 

into communion with the church of Geneva. The 

French Proteſtants were called Huguenotsò by their ad- See Hu- 
verſaries, by way of contempt. Their fate was very s“ © 
ſevere, being perſecuted with unparallelled fury; and 

though many princes of the blood, and of the firſt no- 

bility, had embraced their ſentiments, yet in no part of 

the world did the reformers ſuffer ſo much +. At laſt f. See 

all commotions were quelled by the fortitude and mag- no 78, 89 
nanimity of Henry IV. who in the year 1598 granted 1 5 
all his ſubjects full liberty of conſcience by the famous 
Edict of Nantz, and ſeemed to have thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed the reformation throughout his dominions. 
During the minority of Lewis XIV. however, this 
edict was revoked by cardinal Mazarine, fince which 
time the Proteſtants have often been cruelly perſecuted; 
nor is the profeſſion of the reformed religion in France 
by any means ſo ſafe as in moſt other countries of Eu- 
rope. 


In the other parts of Europe the oppoſition to the 1, 1 


church of Rome was but faint and ambiguous before therlands, 
the diet of Augſburg. Before that period, however, &c. 

it appears from undoubted teſtimony, that the doctrine 

of Luther had made a conſiderable, though probably 


ſecret, progreſs through Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, 


Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands; and had in all 


theſe countries many friends, of whom ſeveral repaired 


to Wittemberg, in order to enlarge their knowledge 
by means of Luther's converſation. Some of thts 
countries threw off the Romiſh yoke entirely, and in 
others a prodigious number of families embraced the 
principles of the reformed religion. It is certain in- 
deed, and the Roman-catholics themſelves acknow- 
ledge it without heſitation, that the Papal doQrines 
and authority would have fallen into ruin in all parts 
of the world at once, had not the force of the ſecular 
arm been employed to ſupport the tottering edifice. 
In the Netherlands particularly, the moſt grievous per- 
ſecutions took place, ſo that by the emperor Char. V. 
upwards of 100,000 were deſtroyed, while ſtill greater 
cruelties were exerciſed upon the people by his ſon 
Philip IT. The revolt of the United Provinces, how 
ever, and motives of rea] policy, at laſt put a ſtop to 
theſe furious proceedings ; and, though in many pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands the Popiſh religion is ill 
eſtabliſhed, the Proteſtants are in no danger of being 
perſecuted on account of their principles. 

The reformation made a conliderable- progreſs in la It 
Spain and Italy ſoon after the rupture between Lu- 
ther and the Roman pontiff. In all the provinces of 
Italy, but more eſpecially in the territories of Venice, 
Tuſcany, and Naples, the ſuperſtition of Rome loſt. 
ground, and great numbers of people of all ranks ex- 
preſſed an averſion to the Papal yoke. This occafion- 
ed violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the year 1546; which, however, were at 
laſt quelled by the united efforts of Charles V. and his 
viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. In feveral places the 
pope put a ſtop to the progreſs of the reformation, by 
letting looſe the inquifitors ; who ſpread dreadful 
marks of their barbarity through the greateſt part of 
Italy. Theſe formidable miniſters of ſuperſtition put 
ſo many to death, and perpetrated ſuch horrid acts of 
5 | ; cruelty 
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Reforma- cruelty and oppreſſion, that moſt of the reformed con- 
tion. ſulted their ſafety by a voluntary exile, while others 
returned to the religion of Rome, at leaſt in external 
appearance. But the inquiſition, which frighted into 
the profeſſion of Popery ſeveral Proteſtants in other 
parts of Italy, could never make its way into the 
kingdom of Naples ; nor could either the authority or 
intreaties of the pope engage the Neapolitans to admit 
even viliting inquiſitors. | 
In Spain, ſeveral people embraced the Proteſtant 
religion, not only from the controverſies of Luther, but 
even from thoſe divines whom Charles V. had brought 
with him into Germany in order to refute the doc- 
trines of Luther. For theſe doctors imbibed the pre- 
tended hereſy inſtead of refuting it, and propagated 
jt more or leſs on their return home. But the inqui- 
ſition, which could obtain no footing in Naples, reign- 


233 
In Spain. 


thods friglitened the people back into Popery, and 
ſuppreſſed the deſire of exchanging their ſuperſtition 
for a more rational plan of religion. It was indeed 
preſumed that Charles himfelf died a Proteſtant ; and 
it ſeems to be certain, that, when the approach of death 
| had diſſipated thoſe ſchemes of ambition and grandeur 
5 which had ſo long blinded him, his ſentiments became 
much more rational and agreeable to Chriſtianity than 
. they had ever been. All the eccleſiaſtics who had at- 
if tended him, as ſoon as he expired,. were ſent to the 
Inquiſition, and committed to the flames, or put to 
| death by ſome other method oat terrible. Such 
was the fate of Auguſtine Caſal, the emperor's 
iÞ preacher ; of Conſtantine Pontius, his confeſfor ; of E- 
1 gidius, whom he had named to the biſhopric of Tor- 
EB toſa; of Bartholomew de Caranza, a Dominican, who 
þ had been confeſſor to king Philip and queen Mary; 
with 20 others of leſs note. | WD 
in Eug- In England, the principles of the reformation be- 
| land. gan to be adopted as ſoon as an account of Luther's 
12 doctrines could be conveyed thither. In that kingdom 
| there were ſtill great remains of the ſect called Lol- 
lards, whoſe doctrine reſembled that of Luther; and 
| | among whom, of conſequence, the ſentiments of our 
t reformer gained great credit. Henry VIII. king of 
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i: church of Rome, and had a particular veneration for 
BN the writings of Thomas Aquinas. 
NE | that Luther ſpoke of his favourite author with con- 
in tempt, he conceived a violent prejudice againſt the re- 
bi | former, and even wrote againſt him, as we have al- 
. 5 ready obſerved. Luther did not heſitate at writing 
„ againſt his majeſty, overcame. him in argument, and 
| treated him with very little ceremony. The firſt ſtep 

1 00 | towards public reformation, however, was not taken 
. till the year 1529. Great complaints had been made 
| in Eogland, end of a very ancient date, of the uſur— 
f pations of the clergy; and by the prevalence of the Lu- 
| theran opinions, thele complaints were now become 
more general than betore. 
finding the occation fevourable, paſſed ſeveral bills, 
reſtraining the impoſitions of the clergy; but what 
threatened the eccleſiaſtical order with the greateſt 
danger were the ſevere reproaches thrown out almoſt 
without oppoſition in the houſe, againſt the diſſolute 
lives, ambition, and avarice of the priefts, and their 
continual encroachments on the privileges of the laity. 
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opportunity of leſſening their. power, 


ed triumphant in Spain, and by the molt dreadful me- 


England at that time, was a violent partiſan of the 


Being informed 


The Houſe of Commons, 
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Tae bills for regulating the clergy met with oppog.. 
tion in the Houſe of Lords; and biſhop Fiſher imputed 
them to want of faith in the Commons, and to a form. 
ed deſign, proceeding from heretical and Lutheran Prins 
ciples, of robbing the church of her patrimony, ang 
overturning the national religion. The Commons 
bowever, complained to the king, by their ſpeaker 
Sir Thomas Audley, of theſe reffections thrown opt 
againſt them; and the biſhop was obliged to retract 
his words. | 
Though Henry had not the leaſt idea of rejeQing 
any, even of the moſt abſurd Romiſh ſuperſtitions, yet 
as the oppreſſions of the clergy ſuited very ill with the 
violence of his own temper, he was pleaſed with every 
In the parlia. 
ment of 1531, he ſhewed his deſign of humbling the 
clergy in the moſt effectual manner. An obſolete 
ſtatute was revived, from which it was pretended that 


it was criminal to ſubmit to the legantine power which 


had been exerciſed by cardinal Wolſey. By this 


itroke the whole body of clergy were declared guilty 


at once. They were too well acquainted with Henry's 
diſpoſition, however, to reply, that their ruin would 
have been the certain conſequence of their not ſub. 
mitting to Wolſey's commiſſion which had been given 
by royal authority. Inſtead of making any defence 
of this kind, they choſe to throw themſelves on the 
mercy of their ſovereign ; which, howerer, it cok 
them 118,8401. to procure. A confeſſion was like. 
wile extorted from them, that the king was protector 
and ſupreme head of the church of England ; though 
ſome of them had the dexterity to get a clauſe inſerted, 
which invalidated the whole ſubmiſſion, viz. in / far 
as is permitted by the law of Chriſt. 

The king, having thus begun to reduce the power 
of the clergy, kept no bounds with them afterwards. 
He did not indeed attempt any reformation in re- 


ligious matters; nay, he perſecuted moſt violently 
ſuch as did attempt this in the leaſt. Indeed, the mot 


eſſential article of his creed ſeems to have been his own 
ſupremacy; for whoever denied this, was ſure to 
ſuffer the moſt ſevere penalties, whether Proteſtant or 
Papiſt. But an account of the abſurd and cruel con- 
duct of this prince is given under the article ExGLAxD, 
n 220—— 228. 

He died in 1547, and was ſucceeded by his only 
ſon Edward VI. This amiable prince, whoſe early 
youth was crowned with that witdom, ſagacity, and 
virtue, that would have done honour to advanced years, 
gave new ſpirit and vigour to the Proteltant cauſe, and 
was its brighteſt ornament, as well as its molt eficc- 
tual ſupport, He encouraged learned and pious men 
of foreign countries to fettle in England, and addreſ- 
led a particular invitation to Martin Bucer and Paul 
Fagius, whoſe moderation added a luſtre to their other 
virtues, that, by tbe miniſtry and labours of thele emi— 
nent men, in concert with thoſe of the friends of the 
Reformation in England, he might purge his dom! 
nions from the ſordid figions of popery, and eftablifn 
the pure doCtrines of Chrittianity in their place. For 
this purpoſe, he iſſued out the wiſelt orders for the 
reſtoration of true religion; but his reign was (09 
ſhort to accomplith fully ſuch a glorious purpole. In 
the year 1553, he was taken from bis loving and al. 
flicted lubjects, whoſe ſorrow was inexpreſible, w 
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for! 


non, 


g. (ited to their Joſs, His ſiſter Mary (the daughter of 
. Catharine of Arragon, from whom Henry had been 
ſeparated by the famous divorce), a furious bigot to the 
church of Rome, and a princeſs whoſe natural cha- 
racter, like the ſpirit of her religion, was deſpotic and 
crnel, ſucceeded him on the Britiſh throne, and im- 
oled anew the arbitrary laws and the tyrannical yoke 
ok Rome upon the people of England. Nor were 
the methods ſhe employed in the cauſe of ſuperſti- 
tion better than the cauſe itſelf, or tempered by any 
ſentiments of equity or compaſſion. Barbarous tor- 
tures and death, in the moſt ſhocking forms, awaited 
thoſe who oppoſed her will, or made the leaſt ſtand 
againlt the reſtoration of Popery. And among many 
other victims, the learned and pious Cranmer, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had been one of the moſt 
illuſtrious inſtruments of the Reformation in England, 
fell a ſacrifice to her fury. This odious ſcene of per- 
ſecution was happily concluded in the year 1558, by 
the death of the queen, who left no iſſue ; and, as 
ſoon as her ſucceſſor the lady Elizabeth aſcended the 
throne, all things aſſumed a new and a pleaſing aſpect. 
This illuſtrious. princeſs, whoſe ſentiments, counſels, 
and projects, breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural 
ſoftneſs and delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigorous 
and manly ſpirit in the defence of oppreſſed conſcience 
and expiring liberty, broke anew the deſpotic yoke 
of papal authority and ſuperſtition, and, delivering 


that form of religious doQrine and ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment which ſtill ſubſiſts in England. This reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment differs, in ſome reſpects, from the 
plan that had been formed by thoſe whom Edward VI. 
had employed for promoting the cauſe of the Refor- 
mation, and approaches nearer to the rites and diſ- 
cipline of former times; though it is widely different, 
and, in the moſt important points, entirely oppoſite 
to the principles of the Roman hierarchy. 

The cauſe of the reformation underwent in Ireland 
the ſame viciſſitudes and revolutions that had attended 
it in England, When Henry VIII. after the aboli- 
tion of the Papal authority, was declared ſupreme head, 
pon earth, of the church of England, George Brown, 
a native of England, and a monk of the Auguſtine or- 
der, whom that monarch had created, in the year 1535, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, began to act with the utmoſt 
vigour in conſequence of this change in the hierarchy. 
He purged the churches of his dioceſe from ſuperſti- 
tion in all its various forms, pulled down images, de- 
ſtroyed relics, aboliſhed abſurd and idolatrous rites, 
and, by the influence as well as authority he had in 
Ireland, cauſed the king's ſupremacy to be acknow- 
ledged in that nation. Henry ſhowed, ſoon after, that 
this ſupremacy was not a vain title; for he baniſhed 
the monks out of that kingdom, confiſcated their re- 
*enucs, and deſtroyed their convents. In the reign of 

dward VI. Rill farther progreſs was made in the re- 
mova] of Poptſh ſuperſtitions,. by the zealous labours 
vt biſhop Brown, and the auſpicious encouragement 
© granted to all who exerted themſelves in the cauſe 
of the Reformation. Bat the death of this excellent 
prince, ard the acceſſion of queen Mary, had like to 
2 changed the face of affairs in Ireland as much as 
n England; but her deſigns were diſappointed by a 


Va 2 . . 
curious adventure, of which the following account 
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her people from the bondage of Rome, eſtabliſhed- 


has been copied from the papers of Richard ear] of Reſorma- 
Corke.. “Queen Mary having dealt ſeverely with the den 
Proteſtants in England, about the latter end of her reign 42 
ſigned a commiſſion for to take the ſame courſe with Curious dit- 
them in Ireland; and to execute the ſame with greater rp 
force, ſhe nominates Dr Cole one of the commiſſioners! Popich aoc- 
This Doctor coming, with the commiſſion, to Cheſter tor in Scot- 
on his journey, the mayor of that city hearing that her land. 
majeſty was ſending a meſſenger into Ireland, and he 

being a churchman, waited on the Doctor, who in diſ- 

courſe with the mayor taketh out of a cloke-bag a 

leather box, ſaying unto him, Here is a commiſſion that 

/hall laſh the Heretics of Ireland, calling the Proteſtants 

by that title, The good woman of the houſe being 

well affected to the Proteſtant religion, and alſo ha- 

ving a brother named an Edmonds of the ſame, then 

a Citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the Doctor's 

words; but watching her convenient time while the 

mayor took his leave, and the Doctor complimented 

him down the ſtairs, ſhe opens the box, takes the com- 

miſſion out, and places in lieu thereof a ſheet of paper 

with a pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave of 

clubs being faced uppermoſt. The Doctor coming up 

to his chamber, ſuſpeQing nothing of what had been 

done, put up the box as formerly. The next day go- 

ing to the water- ſide, wind and weather ſerving him, 

he fails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th of Oc- 

tober 1558 at Dublin. Then coming to the calle, 

the Lord Fitz-Walters being lord-deputy, ſent for 

him to come before him and the privy- council; who, 

coming in, after he had made a ſpeech relating upon 

what account he came over, he preſents the box unto 

the lord-deputy, who cauſing it to be opened, that the 

ſecretary might read the commiſſion, there was nothing 

ſave a pack of cards with the knave of clubs upper- 

moſt; which not only ſtartled the lord-deputy and 

council, but the Doctor, who afſured them he had a 
commiſſion, but knew not how it was gone. Then the 
lord-deputy made anſwer: Let us have another com- 


miſſion, and we will ſhuffle the cards in the mean while. 


The Doctor being troubled in his mind, went away, 

and returned into England, and coming to the court 

obtained another commiſſion; but ſtaying for a wind 

on the water- ſide, news came to him that the queen 

was dead: and thus God preſerved the Proteſtants of 

Ireland.” Queen Eliſabeth was fo delighted with this 

ſtory, which was related to her by Lord Fitz. Walter 

on his return to England, that ſhe ſent for Eliſabeth 

Edmonds, whoſe huſband's name was Matterſhad, and 

gave her a penſion of 40]. during her life. 1 
In Scotland, the ſeeds of reformation were very early Of the Re- 

ſown, by ſeveral noblemen who had reſided in Germany formation 

during the religious diſputes there. But for many . 


years it was ſupprefſed by the power of the pope, ſe- 


conded by inhuman laws and barbarous executions, 
The moſt eminent oppoſer of the Papal juriſdiction 
was John Knox, a diſciple of Calvin, a man of great 
zeal and invincible fortitude. On all occaſions he rai- 
ſed the drooping ſpirits of the reformers, and encou- 
raged them to go on with their work notwithſtanding 


the oppoſition and treachery of the queen-regent; till 


at laſt, in 1561, by the aſſiſtance of an Engliſh army 
ſent by Eliſabeth, Popery was in a manner totally ex- 
tirpated throughout the kingdom. From this period 
to the preſent times, the form of duarine, worſhip, 
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Refraction and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Calvin at Geneva, has 


Regenera- 
tion. 


been maintained in Scotland. But for a particular ac- 
count of the various difficulties which the Scottiſh re- 


—— ſormers had to ſtruggle with, and the manner in which 


theſe were overcome, and the preſent ſyſtem of religion 
eſtabliſhed, ſee the article SCoTLAND. 
REFRACTION, in general, is the deviation of a 
moving body from its direct courſe, occaſioned by the 
different denſity of the medium in which it moves; or 
it is a change of direction occaſioned by a body's fall - 
ing obliquely out of one medium into another. The 
word is chiefly made uſe of with regard to the rays of 
of light. See Orrics, p. 5520, et ſeg. | 
REFRANGIBILITY gf Licnr, the diſpoſition 
of rays to be refracted. The term is chiefly applied to 
the diſpoſition of rays to produce different colours, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of refrangibility. See 


_ CaromarTics and OprTics paſſin. 


** 


REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy which 
refreſhes the inward parts by cooling them; as elyſters, 
ptiſans, &c. 

REFRIGERATORY, in chemiſtry, a veſſel filled 
with cold water, through which the worm paſſes in di- 
ſtillations; the uſe of which is to condenſe the vapours 
as they paſs through the worm. | 

REFUGEES, a term at firſt applied to the French 
Proteflants, who, by the revocation of the edi of 
Nantz, were conſtrained to fly from perſecution, and 
take refuge in foreign countries. Since that time, 
however, it has been extended to all ſuch as leave their 
country in times of diſtreſs; and hence, ſince the revolt 


of the Britiſh colonies in America, we have frequently 


heard of American refugees. ; 
REGALE, a magnificent entertainment, or treat, 


given to ambaſſadors and other perſons of diſtinction, 


to entertain or do them honour. | 

It is uſual in Ttaly, at the arrival of a traveller of 
eminence, to fend him a regale, that is, a preſent of 
{weetmeats, fruits, &c. by way of refreſhment. 

REGALIA, in law, the rights aud prerogatives of 
a king. See PREROGATIVE. _ 

Regalia is alſo uſed for the apparatus of a corona- 
tion; as the crown, the ſceptre with the croſs, that 
with the dove, St Edward's ſtaff, the globe, and the 
ob with the crofs, four ſeveral ſwords, &c.— The re- 
galia of Scotland were depoſited in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh in the year 1707, and are ſaid to be ſtill kept 
there; but they are never ſhown to any body. 
LOD REGALIT V, in Scots law. See Law, 
n clviii. 4. 


Co of REGARD. See ForesT- Courts. 


REGARDANT, in heraldry, fignifies looking be- 


hind; and it is uſed for a lion, or other beaſt, with his 
tace turned towards his tail, 

REGARDER, an ancient officer of the king's 
foreſt, ſworn to make the regard of the foreſt every 
year; that is, to take a view of its limits, to inquire 
into all offences and defaults committed by the foreſters 
within the foreſt, and to obſerve whether all the other 
officers executed their reſpective duties. | 

REGEL, or Rice, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, in Orion's left foot. 

REGENERATION, in theology, the act of be- 
:ng born again by a ſpiritual birth, or the change of 
dart and life experienced by a perſon who forſakes 
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a courſe of vice and ſincerely embraces a liſe of virtue Regtu 


claſſes, as, regent of rhetoric, regent of logic, 
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and piety. 


REGENT, one who governs a kingdom during Reg 


the minority or abſence of the king. 
In France, the queen-mother has the regency of 


the kingdom during the minority of the king, under 


the title of queen- regent. | h 

In England, the methods of appointing this guar. 
dian or regent have been ſo various, and the dy. 
ration of his power ſo uncertain, that from hence 
alone it may be collected that his office is unknown 
to the common law; and therefore (as Sir Edward 
Coke ſays, 4 Inft. 58.) the ſureſt way is to have 
him made by authority of- the great council in par. 
lament. The earl of Pembroke by his own ay. 
thority aſſumed in very troubleſome times the re. 
gency of Henry III. who was then only nine years 
old ; but was declared of full age by the pope at 17, 
confirmed the great charter at 18, and took upon 
him the adminiſtration of the government at 20, A 
guardian and councils of regency were named by Eq. 
ward III. by the parliament, which depoſed his fa. 
ther; the young king being then 15, and not aſſu- 
ming the government till three years after. When 
Richard II. ſucceeded at the age of 11, the duke of 
Lancaſter took upon him the management of the king. 
dom, till the parliament met, which appointed a no- 
minal council to aſſiſt him. Henry V. on his death- 
bed named a regent and a guardain for his infant ſon 
Henry VI. then nine months old: but the parliament 
altered his diſpoſition, and appointed a proteQor and 
council, with a ſpecial limifed authority. Both theſe 


princes remained in a ſtate of pupilage till the age of 23, 


Edward V. at the age of 13, was recommended by his 
father to the care of the duke of Gloceſter ; who was 
declared protector by the privy-counci]. The ſtatutes 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 12. and 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7. pro- 
vided, that the ſucceſſor, if a male and under 18, or 
if a female and under 16, ſhoulda be till ſuch age in 
the governance of his or her natural mother, (if ap- 
proved by the king), and ſuch other counſellors as his 
majeſty ſhould by will or otherwiſe appoint : and he 
accordingly appointed his 16 executors to have the 
government of his ſon Edward VI. and the kingdom, 
which executors elected the earl of Hartford protector. 
The ſtatutes 24 Geo. II. c. 24. in caſe the crown 
ſhould deſcend to any of the children of Frederic late 
prince of Wales under the age of 18, appointed tbe _ 
princeſs dowager ;—and that of 5 Geo. III. c. 27: 
in caſe of a like deſcent to any of his preſent ma- 
jeſty's children, empowers the king to name either the 
queen or princeſs dowager, or any deſcendant of king 
George II. reſiding in this kingdom to be guardian 
and regent, till the ſucceſſor attains ſuch age, aſſiſted 
by a council of regency : the' powers of them all being 
expreſsly defined and ſet down in the ſeveral acts. 
REGENT allo fignifies a profeſſor of arts and ſciences 
in a college, who has a ſet of pupils under bis care r 
but here regent is generally reſtrained to the 2 
thoſe of philoſophy are rather called profe/or-- 
REGIAM maJesTaTEM, See Law, N* lv. 3. N 
-REGICIDE, xixG-x1LLER, a word chiefly 20 
with us in ſpeaking of the perſons concerned in me 
trial, condemnation, and execution, of king Cures 
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REGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and, in a more 


general ſenſe, of all the non-naturals, with a view to 


dean. preſerve or reſtore health. See AnrsTINENCE, Ari- 


MEN T, FooD, Diet, Daixx, and Mrpicixz. 

The viciſſitude of exerciſe and reſt forms alſo a ne- 
ceſſary part of regimen. See ExERcisE. | 

It is beneficial to be at reſt now and then, but more 
ſo frequently to uſe exerciſe ; becauſe inaction renders 
the body weak and liſtleſs, and labour ftrengthens it. 
But a medium is to be obſerved in all things, and too 
much fatigue to be avoided : for frequent and violent 
exerciſe overpowers the natural ſtrength, and waſtes 
the body ; but moderate exerciſe ought always to be 
uſed before meals. Now, of all kinds of exerciſe, riding 
on horſeback is the moſt convenient: or if the perſon 
be too weak to bear it, riding in a coach, or at leaſt 
in a litter : next follow fencing, playing at ball, run- 
ning, walking. 
of old age, that there is ſeldom ſufficient ſtrength for 
uſing bodily exerciſe, though it be extremely requiſite 
for health; wherefore frictions with the fleſh-bruſh 
are neceſſary at this time of life ; which ſhould be per- 
formed by the perſon himſelf, if poſſible; if not, by 
his ſervants. | 15 | 

Sleep is the ſweet ſoother of cares, and reſtorer of 
ſtrength; as it repairs and replaces the waſtes that are 
made by the labours and exercifes of the day. But 
exceſſive ſleep has its inconveniences; for it blunts the 
ſenſes, and renders them leſs fit for the duties of life. 
The proper time for ſleep is the night, when darkneſs 
and filence invite and bring it on: day-fleep is leſs 


refreſhing ; which rule if it be proper for the multitude 
to obſerve, much more is the obſervance of it neceſſary 


for perſons addicted to literary ſtudies, whoſe minds 
and bodies are more ſuſceptible of injuries. 
| R861meN, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, or 
conſtruction, which regulates the dependency of words, 
and the alterations which one occafions in another. 
REGIMEN for Seamen. See SEAMEN. | 
REGIMENT, is a body of men, either horſe, 
foot, or artillery, commanded by a colonel, lieutenant- 
_ colonel, and major. Each regimeut of foot is divided 
into companies; but the number of companies differs: 
| though in Britain our regiments are generally 10 
companies, one of which is always grenadiers, ex- 
clufive of the two independent companies. Regi- 
ments of horſe are commonly 6 troops, but ſome of 
9. Dragoon regiments, are generally in war- time 


8 troops, and in time of peace but 6. Each regi- 


ment has a chaplain, quarter-maſter, adjutant, and 
ſorgeon. Some German regiments conſiſt of 2000 
foot ; and the regiment of Picardy France, of 6000, 
eing 120 companies, of 50 men in each company. 
egiments were firſt formed in France in the year 
1556, and in England in the year 1660. | 
REGIOMONTANUS. See MuLLes. 
REGION, in geography, a large extent of Jand, 
inhabited by many people of the ſame nation, and in- 
cloſed within certain limits or bounds. 
he modern aſtronomers divide the moon into 
freral regions, or large tracts of land, to each of 
which they give its proper name. | 
ae in phyfiology, 1s taken for a diviſion of 
0 atmoſphere, which is divived into the upper, 
middle, and lower regions. | e 
; 2 
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The upper region commences from the tops of the Region 


But it is one of the inconveniences. 


in which are regiſtered all deeds, conveyances, wills, 
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mountains, and reaches to the utmoſt limits of the at- 
moſphere. In this region reign a perpetual, equable, 
calmneſs, clearneſs, and ſerenity. The middle region 
is that in which the clouds reſide, and where meteors 
are formed, extending from the extremity of the lowelt 
to the tops of the higheſt mountains. The loweſt 
region is that in which we breath, which is bounded 
by the reflection of the ſun's rays; or by the height 
to which they rebound from the earth. See Ar Mo- 
SPHERE and AlR. | | 
Athereal Recon, in coſmography, is the whete 
extent of the univerſe, in which 1s included all the 
heavenly bodies, and even the orb of the fixed ſtars. 
Elementary Recon, according to the Ariſtotelians, 
is a ſphere terminated by the concavity of the moon's 
orb, comprehending the atmoſphere of the earth. 
Recon, in anatomy, a divition of the human body, 
otherwiſe called cavity, of which anatomiſts reckon 
three, viz. the upper region, or that of the head; 
the middle region, that of the thorax or breaſt ; and 
the lower the abdomen, or belly. See AxATouv. 
REGISTER, a public book, in which are entered 
and recorded memoirs, acts and minutes, to be had 
recourſe to occaſionally for knowing and proving mat- 
ters of fact. Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, . 
1. Regiſter of deeds in Yorkſhire and Middleſex, 


* 


&c. that affect any lands or tenements in thoſe coun- 
ties, which are otherwiſe void againſt any ſubſequent 
purchaſers or mortgagees, &c. but this does not 
extend to any copyhold eſtate, nor to leaſes at a rack-_ 
rent, or where they do not exceed 21 years. The 
regiſtered memorials muſt be ingroſſed on parchment, 
under the hand and ſeal of ſome of the grantors or 
grantees, atteſted by witneſſes who are to prove the 
ſigning or ſealing of them and the execution of the deed. 
But theſe regiſters, which are confined to two coun- 
ties, are in Scotland general, by which the laws of 
North Britain are rendered very eaſy and regular. Of 
theſe there are two kinds; the one general, fixed at 
Edinburgh, under the direction of the lord-regilter ; 
and the other is kept in the ſeveral ſhires, ſtewartries, 
and repalities, the clerks of which are obliged to 
tranſmit the regiſters of their reſpective courts to the 
general regiſter, 

2. Pariſh-regiſters, are books in which are reg1- 
ſtered the baptiſms, marriages, and burials, of each 
pariſh, | | 85 

REGISTER Ships, in commerce, are veſſels which 
obtain a permiſſion either from the king of Spain, or 
the council of the Indies, to traffic in the ports of the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies; which are thus called, from 
their being regiſtered before they ſet ſail from Cadiz 
for Buenos Ayres. | | 

REGISTERS, in chemiſtry, are holes, or chinks 
with ſtopples, contrived in the ſides of furnaces, to 


regulate the fire; that is, to make the heat more in- 


tenſe or remiſs, by opening them to let in the air, or 
keeping them cloſe to exclude it. There are alſo re- 
giſters in the ſteam- engine. See STEAM- Eng i720. 
REGIUM, Recum Lepidi, Regium Lepidum, 
(anc. geog.); a town of Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Via 
Emilia, ſo called from Emilius Lepidus, who was 
conſul with C. Flaminius; but whence it was ſurnamed 


$7 L Re- 


. 


Regnard Regium, is altogether uncertain, 


Lepidum. Now called Reggio, a city of Modena. E. 
Long. 11. o. N. Lat. 44. 45. 

REGNRAD (John Francis), one of the beſt 
French comie writers after Moliere, was born at Paris 
in 1647. He had ſcarcely finiſhed his ſtudies, when 
an ardent paſſion for travelling carried him over the 
greateſt part of Europe. When he ſettled in his own 
country, he was made a treaſurer of France, and lieu- 
tenant of the waters and foreſts: he wrote a great 
many comedies; and, though naturally of a gay genius, 


died of chagrin in the 52d year of his age. His works, 


conſiſting of comedies and travels, were printed at 
Rouen, in 5 vols 12mo, 1732. 

REGNIER ( Mathurin), the firſt French poet who 
ſucceeded in ſatire, was born at Chartres in 1573. He 
was brought up to the church, a place for which his 
debaucheries rendered him very unſuitable; and theſe 


by his own confeſſion were ſo exceſſive, that at 30 he 


bad all the infirmities of age. Yet he obtained a ca- 
nonry in the church of Chartres, with other benefices; 
and died in 1613. There 1s a neat Elzevir edition of 
his works, 12mo, 1652, Leyden ; but the moſt elegant 
is that with notes by M. Broſſette, 4to, 1729, London. 
Recnitk pes MakreTs (Seraphin), a French poet, 


born at Paris in 1632. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf early 


by his poetical talents, and in 1684 was made perpe- 
tual ſecretary to the French academy on the death of 
Mezeray : it was he who drew up all thoſe papers 
in the name of the academy againſt Furetiere: the 
king gave him the priory of Grammont, and he had 
alſo an abbey. He died in 1713, and his works are, 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, and Latin poems, 2 vols; 
a French grammar; and an Italian tranſlation of 
Anacreon's odes, with ſome other tranſlations. 

REGNUM, (anc. geog.) a town of the Regni, 
a people in Britain, next the Cantii, now Surry, 
Suſſex, and the coaſt of Hampſhire, (Cambden); a 
town ſituate, by the Itinerary numbers, on the con- 
fines of the Belpz, in a place now called Ring- 
wood, in Hampſhire, on the rivulet Avon, running 
down from Saliſbury, and about ten miles or more di- 
ſtant from the ſea. | 

REGRATOR, fignifies him who buys and ſells 
any wares or victuals in the /ame market or fair: 
and regrators are particularly deſcribed to be thoſe 
who buy, or get into their bands, in fairs or mar- 


kets, any grain, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, ſheep, lambs, 


calves, ſwine, pigs, geeſe, capons, hens, chickens, 
pigeons, conies, or other dead victuals whatſoever, 
brought to a fair or market to be ſold there, and do 


ſell the ſame again in the ſame fair, market, or place, 


or 1n fome other within four miles thereof. 
Regrating is a kind of Huchſiry, by which viQtuals 
are made dearer ; for every ſeller will gain fomething, 
which muſt of conſequence enhance the price. And, 
in ancient times, both the engroſſer and regrator were 
comprehended under the word foreftaller. Regrators 
are puniſhable by loſs and forfeiture of goods, and 1m- 
priſonment, according to the firſt, ſecond, or third 
offence, &c. _ 
REGENSBERG, a handſome, though ſmall town 
of Swiſlerland, in the canton of Zurich, and capital 
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Pool (bers hat at the battle of Bedriacum, a bird of an unuſual 
es fize was ſeen perching in a famous grove near Regium 
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of a bailiwick of the ſame name, with a Urong caſtle, 
ſeated on a hill which is part of Mount Jura. There 
is a well funk through a rock, 36 fathoms deep. 
REGGIO, an ancient and confiderable town of J. 
taly, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther 
Calabria, with an archbiſhop's ſee, and a woollen ma. 
nufactory. It is ſeated in a country which produces 
plenty of dates, on the ſtreight or pharos of Meſſina, 
and is a large populous place, E. Long. 16. 3. N. 
Lat. 38. 6. 
REGGIO, an ancient, handſome, and ſtrong town 
of Italy, in the duchy of Modena, with a ſtrong ci. 
tadel, and a biſhop's ſee. It has been ruined ſeveral 
times by the Goths and other nations. In the ca. 
thedral are paintings by the greateſt maſters; and in 
the ſquare the ſtatue of Brennus, chief of the Gaule. 
The inhabitants are about 22,000, who carry on a 
great trade in ſilk. It was taken by prince Eugene in 
1706, and by the king of Sardinia in 1742. lt is 
ſeated in a fertile country to the ſouth of the Appen. 
nines, and to the north of a ſpacious plain, 15 miles 
north-weſt of Modena, and 83 ſouth-eaſt of Milan, 
E. Long. 10. 37. N. Lat. 44. 43. The duchy of this 
name is bounded on the weſt by that of Modena, and 
produces a great deal of ſilk; and belongs to the duke 
of Modena, except the marquiſate of St Martin, which 
belongs to a prince of that name. 5 
REGULAR, denotes any thing that is agree- 
able to the rules of art: thus we ſay, a regular build- 
ing, verb, &c. <3: | e 
A regular figure in geometry, is one whoſe ſides, 
and conſequently angles, are equal; and a regolar fi- 
gure with three or four ſides, is commonly termed an 
equilateral triangle, or ſquare, as all others with more 
fides are called regular polygons. 
REeGuLaR, in a monaſtery, a perſon who has taken 
the vows; becauſe he is bound to obſerve the rules of 
the order he has embraced. 
REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by 
a ſuperior, for the proper management of ſome affair. 
REGULATOR VJ a Warcn, the ſmall ſpring 
belonging to the balance; ſerving to adjuſt its motions, 
and make it go faſter or ſſower. See WATCH. | 
REGULBIUM, or Recvuivivn, (Notitia Impe- 
rii) ; mentioned no where elſe more early: a town vt 
the Cantii, in Britain. Now Reculver, a village on 
the coaſt, near the iſland Thanet, towards the Thames, 
to the north of Canterbury, (Cambden). : 
REGULUS, in chemiſtry, an imperfe& metallic 
ſubſtance, that falls to the bottom of the crucible, 
in the melting of ores or impure metallic ſubſtances. 
Rtcuulvus of Antimony. See CHEMISTRY, ne 158, 
211, 258, 449. SRP 
REecvuLvs ef Arſenic. This is a white arſenie, to which 
the properties of a femi-meta] have been given, by 
combining it properly with a ſufficient quantity e 
phlogitton. 2 | 
Regulus of arſenic may be made by ſeveral methode. 
The proceſs anciently uſed for this purpoſe uber 
in mixing four parts of arſenic with two parts of black 
flux, one part of borax, and one part of filings of iron 
or of copper, and quickly fuſing the mixture in à on. 
cible, When the operation is finiſhed, a regulus 0 
arſenic will be found at the bottom of the crucible, 0 
a white livid colour, and conſiderably ſolid. The 14 
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and copper employed in this proceſs are not intended , 
as in the operation for the martial regulus of anti- 
mony, to precipitate the arſenic, and to ſeparate it from 
ſulphur or any other ſubſtance ; for the white arſenic 
is pure, and nothing 1s to be taken from it; but, on 
the contrary, the inflammable principle is to be added 
to reduce it to a regulus. The true uſe of theſe me- 
tals in the preſent operation is to unite with the regu- 
us of arſenic, to give it more body, and to prevent its 
entire diſſipation in vapours. Hence the addition of 
iron, while it procures theſe advantages, has the in- 
conveniency of altering the purity of the regulus: for 
the metallic ſubſtance obtained 1s a regulus of arſenic 
allayed with iron. It may, however, be purified from 
the iron by ſublimation in a cloſe veſſel; by which 
operation the reguliſed arſenical part, which 1s very 
volatile, is ſublimed to the top of the veſſel, and is ſe- 
„ Dig parated from the iron, which being of a fixed nature, 
e, id., mains at the bottom. We are not, however, very 
certain, that in this kind of rectification the regulus of 
arſenic does not carry along with it a certain quantity 
of iron; for in general a volatile ſubſtance raiſes along 
with it, in ſublimation, a part of any fixed matter with 
which it happened to be united. 3 

Mr Brandt propoſes another method, which we be- 
lieve is preferable to that deſcribed. He direQs that 
white arſenic ſhould be mixed with ſoap. Inftead of 
the ſoap, olive-oil may be uſed, which has been found 
to ſuccced well. The mixture is to be put into a retort 
or glaſs matraſs, and to be diſtilled or ſublimed with 
fire at firſt very moderate, and only ſufficient to raiſe 
the oil. As the oils, which are not volatile, cannot be 
diſtilled but by a heat ſufficient to burn and decom- 
poſe them, the oil therefore which is mixed with the 
arſenic undergoes theſe alterations, and after having 
penetrated the arſenic thoroughly is reduced to a 
coal. When no more oily vapours riſe, we may 
then know that the oil is reduced to coal. Then the 
fire muſt be increaſed, and the metalliſed arſenic 
will be ſoon ſublimed to the upper part of the veſ- 
ſe], in the inſide of which it will form a metallic 
cruſt, When no more tublimes, the veſſel is to be bro- 
ken, and the adhering cruſt of regulus of arſenic is to 
be ſeparated. 
ration is not generally perfect, or not entirely ſo, as a 
part of it is always overcharged with fuliginous mat- 


which latter part adheres to the inner ſurface of the 
cruſt, and forms grey or brown cryſtals. This ſubli- 
mate muſt then be mixed with a leſs quantity of oil, 
and ſublimed a ſecond time like the firſt; and even, to 
obtain as good regulus as may be made, a third ſubli- 


uring this operation, the oil which riſes is more fetid 
than any other empyreumatic oil, and is almoſt inſup- 
portable. This ſmell certainly proceeds from the arſe- 
me, the ſmell of which is exceedingly ſtrong and diſ- 
agreeable when heated, 

Regulus of arfenic made by the method we have de- 
{cribed, and which we conſider as the only one which 


metallic gravity, opacity, and luſtre. 
white and livid 


ut much more volatile than any other ſemi- metal. It 
ally loſes its infl 


Its colour 1s 
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The regulus obtained by this firſt ope- 


ter, and another part has not enough of phlogiſton; 


mation in a cloſe veſſel, and without oil, is neceſſary. 


s pure, has all the properties of a ſemi- metal. It has 
„it tarniſhes in the air, is very brittle, 


ammable principle, when ſublimed in 
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veſſels into which the air has acceſs; the ſublimate ha- Regulus. 
ving the appearance of grey flowers, which by repeat. 
ed ſoblimations become entirely white, and fimilar to 
white cryſtalline arſenic. . 

When regulus of arſcnic is heated quickly and 
ſtrongly in open air, as under a muffle, it burns with a 
white or bluiſh flame, and diſſipates in a thick fume, 
which has a very fetid ſmell, like that of garlic. 

Regulus of arſenic may be combined with acids and 
moſt metals. As white arſenic alſo can unite with theſe 
ſubſtances, we refer to that article. We ſhall only 
obſerve here, that, according to Mr Brandt, in the 
Swediſh Memoirs, the regulus of arſenic cannot be uni— 
ted with mercury. Although the phenomena exhibi- 
ted by white arſenic and regulus of arſenic in ſolutions 
and allays are probably the ſame, yet an accurate com- 
pariſon of theſe would deſerve notice, eſpecially if the 
regulus employed were well made; for ſome difference 
muſt proceed from the greater or leſs quantity of phlo- . 
giſton with which it is united. See ChEMIsTar, 
n 467. | | 

REecvuLvs of Cobalt, is a ſemi-metal lately diſcover- 
ed, and not yet perfectly well known. It receives its 
name from cobalt, becauſe it can only be extracted 
from the mineral properly ſo called. | 

The proceſs by which this ſemi-metal is obtained, 
is fimilar to thoſe generally uſed for the extraction of 
metals from their ores. The cobalt muſt be thoroughly 
torrefied to deprive it of all the ſulphur and arſenic it 
contains; and the unmetallic earthy and (tony matters 
muſt be ſeparated by waſhing. The cobalt thus pre- 
pared is then to be mixed with double or triple its 
quantity of black flux, and a little decrepitated ſea-ſalt; 
and muſt be fuſed either in a forge or in a hot furnace, 
for this ore is very difficult of fuſion. 

When the fuſion has been well made, we find, upon 
breaking the crucible, after it has cooled, a metallic 
regulus covered with a ſcoria of a deep blue colour. 
The regulus is of a white metallic colour. The ſur- 
face of its fracture is cloſe and ſmall-grained. The 
ſemi-meta] is hard, but brittle. When the fuſion has 
been well made, its ſurface appears to be carved with 
many convex threads, which croſs each other diverſely. 
As almoſt all cobalts contain alſo biſmuth, and even as 
much as of the regulus itſelf, this biſmuth is reduced 
by the ſame operation, and precipitated in the ſame 
manner, as the regulus of cobalt; for although theſe 
two metals are frequently mixed in the ſame mineral, 
that is, in cobalt, they are incapable of uniting toge- 
ther, and are always found diſt inct and ſeparate from 
one another when they are melted together. At the 
bottom of the crucible then we find both regulus of 
cobalt and biſmuth. The latter, having a greater ſpe- 
cific gravity, 1s found under the former. 'They may be 
ſeparated from each other by the blow of a hammer. 
Biſmuth may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the regulus 
of cobalt, not only from its fituation in the crucible, 
but alſo by the large ſhining facets which appear in 
its fracture, and which are very different from the cloſe 
aſh-coloured grain of regulus of cobalt. 

This ſemi-metal is more difficult of fuſion than any 
otber; is leſs eafily calcinable, and much leſs volatile. 
Its calx is grey, and more or Jeſs brown; and when fu- 
ſed with vitrifiable matters, it changes into a beautiful. 
blue glaſs called /za/f. This calx then is one of thoſe 


which 


Regnard Rogium, is altogether uncertain, 


R 4 


Tacitus relates, 
that at the battle of Bedriacum, a bird of an unuſual 
ſize was ſeen perching in a famous grove near Regium 
Lepidum. Now called Reggio, a city of Modena. E. 
Long. 11. o. N. Lat. 44-45. 

REGNRAD (John Francis), one of the beſt 
French comic writers after Moliere, was born at Paris 
in 1647. 
an ardent paſſion for travelling carried him over the 
greateſt part of Europe. When he ſettled in his own 
country, he was made a treaſurer of France, and lieu- 
tenant of the waters and foreſts: he wrote a great 
many comedies; and, though naturally of a gay genius, 
died of chagrin in the 52d year of his age. His works, 
conſiſting of comedies and travels, were printed at 
Rouen, in 5 vols 12mo, 1732. 

REGNIER (Mathurin), the firſt French poet who 
ſucceeded in ſatire, was born at Chartres in 1573. He 
was brought up to the church, a place for which his 
debaucheries rendered him very unſuitable; and theſe 
by his own confeſſion were ſo exceſſive, that at 30 he 
had all the infirmities of age. Yet he obtained a ca- 
nonry in the church of Chartres, with other benefices; 
and died in 1613. There is a neat Elzevir edition of 
bis works, 12mo, 1652, Leyden ; but the moſt elegant 
is that with notes by M. Broſſette, 4to, 1729, London. 
REGNIER pes MakerTs (Seraphin), a French poet, 
born at Paris in 1632. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf early 

by his poetical talents, and in 1684 was made perpe- 

tual ſecretary to the French academy on the death of 
Mezeray : it was he who drew up all thoſe papers 
in the name of jthe academy again Furetiere : the 
king gave him the priory of Grammont, and he had 
alſo an abbey. He died in 1713, and his works are, 
Frencb, Italian, Spaniſh, and Latin poems, 2 vols; 
a French grammar; and an Italian tranſlation of 
Anacreon's odes, with ſome other tranſlations. 

REGNUM, (anc. geog.) a town of the Regni, 
a people in Britain, next the Cantii, now Surry, 
Suſſex, and the coaſt of Hampſhire, (Cambden); a 
town ſituate, by the Itinerary numbers, on the con- 
fines of the Belgæ, in a place now called Ring- 
wood, in Hampſhire, on the rivulet Avon, running 
down from Saliſbury, and about ten miles or more di- 
{tant from the ſea, 

REGRATOR, fignifies him who buys and ſells 
any wares or victuals in the ſame market or fair: 
and regrators are particularly deſcribed to be thoſe 
who buy, or get into their hands, in fairs or mar- 
kets, any grain, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, ſheep, lambs, 
calves, fwine, pigs, geeſe, capons, hens, chickens, 
pigeons, conies, or other dead victuals whatſoever, 
brought to a fair or market to be fold there, and do 
ſell the ſame again in the ſame fair, market, or place, 
or in ſome other within four miles thereof. 

Regrating is a kind of Huckftry, by which victuals 
are made dearer; for every ſeller will gain ſomething, 
which muſt of conſequence enhance the price. And, 
in ancient times, both the engroſſer and regrator were 
comprehended under the word Horęſtaller. Regrators 
are puniſhable by loſs and forfeiture of goods, and im- 
priſonment, according to the firſt, ſecond, or third 
offence, '&c. | 

REGENSBERG, a handſome, though ſmall town 
of Swiſſerland, in the canton of Zurich, and capital 
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He had ſcarcely finiſhed his ſtudies, when 
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of a bailiwick of the ſame name, with a Urong caſtle; 

ſeated on a hill which is part of Mount Jura. 1 . 

is a well funk through a rock, 36 fathoms deep. 
REGGIO, an ancient and conſiderable town of 7. 

taly, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther 


Calabria, with an archbiſhop's ſee, and a woollen Mas 


nufactory. It is ſeated in a country which produces 
plenty of dates, on the ſtreight or pharos of Meſſina 
and is a large populous place. E. Long. 16. 3. N. 
Lat. 38. 6. 

RecG610, an ancient, handſome, ard ſtrong town 
of Italy, in the duchy of Modena, with a ſtrong ci. 
tadel, and a biſhop's ſee. It has been ruined ſeveral 
times by the Goths and other nations. In the ca- 
thedral are paintings by the greateſt maſters; and in 


the ſquare the ſtatue of Brennus, chief of the Gaul, 


The inhabitants are about 22,000, who carry on a 


great trade in ſilk. It was taken by prince Eugene in 


1706, and by the king of Sardinia in 1742. It is 


ſeated in a fertile country to the ſouth of the Appen. 


nines, and to the north of a ſpacious plain, 15 miles 
north-weſt of Modena, and 83 ſouth-eaſt of Milan, 
E. Long. 10. 37. N. Lat. 44. 43. The duchy of this 
name is bounded on the weſt by that of Modena, and 
produces a great deal of ſilk; and belongs to the duke 
of Modena, except the marquiſate of St Martin, which 
belongs to a prince of that name. . 

REGULAR, denotes any thing that is agree- 
able to the rules of art : thus we ſay, a regular build- 
ing, verb, &c. | LETS ge SRD 

A regular figure in geometry, is one whoſe ſides, 
and conſequently angles, are equal; and a regular fi- 
gure with three or four ſides, is commonly termed an 


equilateral triangle, or ſquare, as all others with more 


fides are called regular polygons. 9 
REeGuLas, in a monaltery, a perſon who has taken 
the vows; becauſe he 1s bound to obſerve the rules of 


the order he has embraced. | 
REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by 


a ſuperior, for the proper management of ſome affair. 
REGULATOR of a Warca, the ſmall ſpring 
belonging to the balance; ſerving to adjuſt its motions, 
and make it go faſter or ſſower. See WATCH. | 
REGULBIUM, or Recvuuviun, (Notitia Impe- 
rii) ; mentioned no where elſe more early: a town of 
the Cantii, in Britain. Now Reculver, a village on 
the coaſt, near the ifland Thanet, towards the Thames, 
to the north of Canterbury, (Cambden). : 
REGULUS, in chemiftry, an imperfe& metallic 
ſubſtance, that falls to the bottom of the crucible, 
in the melting of ores or impure metallic ſubltances, 
Ricvuvs of Antimony. See CHEMISTRY) no 158, 
211, 258, 449. | i 
Rcbrus ef Arſenic. This is a white arſenie, to which 
the properties of a femi-metal have been given, by 
combining it properly with a ſufficient quantity 0 
phlogitton. FT 3 
Regulus of arſenic may be made by ſevera er- 
The proceſs anciently uſed for this purpoſe NN 
in mixing four parts of arfenic with two parts of black 
flux, one part of-borax, and one part of filings of iron 
or of copper, and quickly fuſing the mixture in à cru” 
cible. When the operation is @ reg | 
arſenic will be found at the bottom of the crucible, 5 
a white livid colour, and conſiderably ſolid. The ” ; 


Gniſhed, a regulus of 


Repyig i 


| 
Regulog | 
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as in the operation for the martial regulus of anti- 
mony, to precipitate the arſenic, and to ſeparate it from 
ſulphur or any other ſubſtance ; for the white arſenic 
is pure, and nothing is to be taken from it; but, on 
the contrary, the inflammable principle is to be added 
to reduce it to a regulus. The true ule of theſe me- 
tals in the preſent operation is to unite with the regu- 
us of arſenic, to give it more body, and to prevent its 
entire diſſipation in vapours. Hence the addition of 
iron, while it procures theſe advantages, has the in- 
conveniency of altering the purity of the regulus: for 
the metallic ſubſtance obtained is a regulus of arſenic 
allayed with iron. It may, however, be purified from 
the iron by ſublimation in a cloſe veſſel; by which 
operation the reguliſed arſenical part, which is very 
volatile, is ſublimed to the top of the veſſel, and is ſe- 
arated from the iron, which being of a fixed nature, 
remains at the bottom. We are not, however, very 
certain, that in this kind of reQification the regulus of 
arſenic does not carry along with it a certain quantity 
of iron; for in general a volatile ſubſtance raiſes along 
with it, in ſublimation, a partof any fixed matter with 
which it happened to be united. | 

Mr Brandt propoſes another method, which we be- 


lieve is preferable to that deſcribed. He directs that 
white arſenic ſhould be mixed with ſoap. Inftead of 


the ſoap, olive-oil may be uſed, which has been found 
to ſuccced well. The mixture is to be put into a retort 
or glaſs matraſs, and to be diſtilled or ſublimed with 
fire at firſt very moderate, and only ſufficient to raiſe 
the oil. As the oils, which are not volatile, cannot be 
diſtilled but by a heat ſufficient to burn and decom- 
poſe them, the oi] therefore which is mixed with the 
arſenic undergoes theſe alterations, and after having 
penetrated the arſenic thoroughly is reduced to a 
coal, When no more oily vapours riſe, we ma 
then know that the oil is reduced to coal. Then the 
fire muſt be increaſed, and the metalliſed arſenic 
will be ſoon ſublimed to the upper part of the veſ- 
fel, in the inſide of which it will form a metallic 
cruſt, When no more fublimes, the veſſel is to be bro- 
ken, and the adhering cruſt of regulus of arſenic is to 


be ſeparated. The regulus obtained by this firſt ope- 


ration is not generally perfect, or not entirely ſo, as a 


part of it is always overcharged with fuliginous mat- 


ter, and another part has not enough of phlogiſton; 


which latter part adheres to the inner ſurface of the 


 eruſt, and forms grey or brown cryſtals. This ſubli- 


mate muſt then be mixed with a leſs quantity of oil, 
and ſublimed a ſecond time like the firit; and even, to 
obtain as good regulus as may be made, a third ſubli- 


mation in a cloſe veſſel, and without oil, is neceſſary. 


uring this operation, the oil which riſes is more fetid 
than any other empyreumatic oil, and is almoſt inſup- 


portable. This ſmell certainly proceeds from the arſe- 


nic, the ſmell of which is exceedingly ſtrong and diſ- 


agreeable when heated. 


Regulus of arſenic made by the method we have de- 
eribed, and which we conſider as the only one which 
i pure, has all the properties of a ſcmi-metal. It has 


metallic gravity, opacity, and luſtre. Its colour is 
White and livid 


ut much more vo 


latile than any other ſemi- metal. It 
cal loſes its infl 
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gegulus. and copper employed in this proceſs are not intended, 


and muſt be fuſed either in a forge or in a 


„it tarniſhes in the air, is very brittle, 


ammable principle, when ſublimed in 
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veſſels into which the air has acceſs; the ſublimate ha- Reęvlus. 
ving the appearance of grey flowers, which by repeat. | 


ed {ublimations become entirely white, and ſimilar to 
white cryſtalline arſenic. 5 

When regulus of arſenic is heated quickly and 
ſtrongly in open air, as under a muffle, it burns with a 
white or bluiſh flame, and diſſipates in a thick fume, 
which has a very fetid ſmell, like that of garlic, 

Regulus of arſenic may be combined with acids and 
molt metals. As white arſenic alſo can unite with theſe 


ſubſtances, we refer to that article. We ſhall only 


obſerve here, that, according to Mr Brandt, in the 
Swediſh Memoirs, the regulus of arſenic cannot be vni- 
ted with mercury. Although the phenomena exhibi- 
ted by white arſenic and regulus of arſenic in ſolutions 
and allays are probably the ſame, yet an accurate com- 
parifon of theſe would deferve notice, eſpecially if the 
regulus employed were well made; for ſome difference 


muſt proceed from the greater or leſs quantity of phlo- 
See CHEMISTRY, 


giſton with which it is united. 
n 467. | 

REcvLvs of Cobalt, is a ſemi- metal lately diſcover- 
ed, and not yet perfectly well known. It receives its 


name from cobalt, becauſe it can only be extrafted 


from the mineral properly ſo called. 


The proceſs by which this ſemi-metal is obtained, 
is ſimilar to thoſe generally uſed for the extraction of 


metals from their ores, The cobalt muſt be thoroughly 
torrefied to deprive it of all the ſulphur and arſenic it 
contains; and the unmetallic earthy and ſtony matters 
muſt be ſeparated by waſhing. The cobalt thus pre- 


pared is then to be mixed with double or triple its 


quantity of black flux, and a little decrepitated ſea-ſalt ; 


hot furnace, 
for this ore is very difficult of fuſion. | 


When the fuſion has been well made, we find, upon 


y breaking the crucible, after it has cooled, a metallic 


regulus covered with a ſcoria cf a deep blue colour. 


The regulus is of a white metallic colour. The ſur- 


face of its fracture is cloſe and ſmall-grained. The 
ſemi-meta] is hard, but brittle. When the fuſion has 
been well made, its ſurface appears to be carved with 
many convex threads, which croſs each other diverſely. 
As almoſt all cobalts contain alſo biſmuth, and even as 
much as of the regulus itſelf, this biſmuth is reduced 
by the ſame operation, and precipitated in the ſame 
manner, as the regulus of cobalt; for although theſe 


two metals are frequently mixed in the ſame mineral, 
that is, in cobalt, they are incapable of uniting toge- 


ther, and are always found diſtinct and ſeparate from 
one another when they are melted together. At the 
bottom of the crucible then we find both regulus of 
cobalt and biſmuth. The latter, having a greater ſpe- 


cific gravity, is found under the former. They may be 


ſeparated from each other by the blow of a hammer. 
Biſmuth may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the regulus 
of cobalt, not only from its fituation in the crucible, 
but alſo by the large ſhining facets which appear in 
its fracture, and which are very different from the cloſe 
aſh-coloured grain of regulus of cobalt. 

This ſemi-metal is more difficult of fuſion than an 


other; is leſs eaſily calcinable, and much leſs volatile. 


Its calx is grey, and more or leſs brown; and when fu— 


ſed with vitrifiable matters, it changes into a beautiful. 


blue glaſs called int. This calx then is one of thoſe 
which 


11 


Regulus which preſerve always a part of their inflammable prin- 


| 
Reland. 


ciple, . It is ſoluble in acids, as the regulus is. This 
regulus is ſoluble in vitriolic, marine, nitrous acids, and 
in aqua regia, to all which it communicates colours. 
The ſolution in vitriolic acid is reddiſh; the ſolution 
in marine acid is of a fine bluiſh-green when hot, and 
its colour is almoſt totally effaced when cold, but 1s 
eaſily recoverable by heating it, without being obliged 


to uncork the bottle containing it. This ſolution of 


the calx of regulus of cobalt is the baſis of the ſympa- 
thetic ink; for without marine acid this ink cannot be 
made. h : 
All the ſolutions of regulus of cobalt may be preci— 
pitated by alkalies; and theſe precipitates are blue, 
which colour they retain when vitrified with the ſtrong- 
elt fire, | | 

Not only ſympathetic ink, but alſo regulus of co- 
balt, may be made from the zaffre commonly ſold, 
which is nothing elſe than the calx of regulus of cobalt 


mixed with more or leſs pulveriſed flints. For this pur- 


poſe we mult ſeparate as well as we can the powder of 
flints from it, by waſhing, as Mr Beanme does, and 
then reduce it with black flux and ſea-ſalt. 

Regulus of cobalt ſeems incapable of uniting with 
ſulphur: but it eafily unites with liver of ſulphur; and 


the union it forms is ſo intimate, that Mr Beaume 


could not ſeparate theſe two ſubſtances, otherwiſe than 
by precipitation with an acid. | 
Many curious and intereſting remarks are ſtill to be 
diſcovered concerning this fingular ſemi-metal, and we 
may hope to receiver further information from the en- 
deavours of chemiſts who have undertaken the exami- 
nation of it, Mr Beaums particularly has made con- 


ſiderable experiments on this ſubject, part of which he 


communicates to the public in his Courſe of Chemiſtry. 


All the new remarks in this article are from him. See 


CHEMISTRY, n' 159, 212, 213, 259. 
REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an eſſay 


or experiment of ſome compoſition, generally made in 


private, previous to its repreſentation or performance 
in public, in order to render the actors and performers 
more perfect in their parts. 
REINS, in anatomy, the ſame with KipxExs. 
Reins of a Bridle, are two long flips of leather, fa- 


ſtened on each fide of a curb or ſnaffle, which the rider 


holds in his hand, to keep the horſe in ſubjeQion. 
There is alſo what is called falſe reins; which is a 
lath of leather, paſſed ſometimes through the arch of 


the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck. 


REJOINDER, in law, is the defendant's anſwer 
to the plaintiff's replication or reply. Thus, in the 
court of chancery, the defendant puts in an anſwer to 
the plaintiff's bill, which is ſometimes alſo called an ex- 
ception; the plaintiff's anſwer to that is called a repli- 
cation, and the defendant's anſwer to that a rejoinder. 


RELAND (Adrian), an eminent Orientaliſt, born 


at Ryp, in North Holland, in 1676. During three 


years ſtudy under Surenhuſius, he made an uncommon 
progreſs in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic 
languages; and theſe languages were always his fa- 
vourite ſtudy. In 1701, he was, by the recommenda- 
tion of king William, appointed profeſſor of Oriental 
languages and eccleſiaſtical antiquities in the univerſity 


of Utrecht; and died of the ſmall-pox in 1718, He 
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What each is with regard to the other. 
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was diſtinguiſhed by his modeſty, humanity, and learn. 
ing; and carried on a correſpondence with the moſt 
eminent ſcholars of his time, His principal works are 
1. An excellent deſcription of Paleſtine. 2. Five dif. 
ſertations on the Medals of the ancient Hebrews, and 
ſeveral other diſſertations on different ſubjeQs, 3. An 
Introduction to the Hebrew Grammar. 4. The An. 
tiquities of the ancient Hebrews. 5. On the Maho. 
metan Religion. Theſe works are all written in La. 
tin. 

RELATION, the mutual reſpe& of two things, or 

See Mera. 

PHYSICS, n“ 50, 54, 94, 98, 121, &c. a 
RrT Arion, in geometry. See RArio. 


GY. | 
RELATIVE, ſomething relating to or reſpecting 
another. | ; | | 

ReLaTi1vE, in muſic. See Mops. 

RELATIVE Terms, in logic, are words which imply 
a relation: ſuch are maſter and ſervant, huſband and 
wife, &c. | f | 

In grammar, relative words are thoſe which anſwer 
to ſome other word foregoing, called the antecedent ; 
ſuch are the relative pronouns qui, gue, quod, &c. and 
in Engliſh, who, whom, which, &c. The word an- 


ſwering to theſe relatives is often underſtood, as, 1 


know whom you mean ;”” for “ I know the perſon 
whom you mean.“ | . 
RELAXATION, in medicine, the act of looſen- 
ing or ſlackening; or the looſeneſs or ſlackneſs of 
the fibres, nerves, muſcles, &c. | | 
RELAY, a ſupply of horſes, placed on the road, 
and appointed to be ready for a traveller to change, 
in order to make the greater expedition. 
RELEASE, in law, is a diſcharge or conveyance 
of a man's right in lands or tenements, to another that 
hath ſome former eſtate in poſſeſſion. The words ge- 
nerally uſed therein are © remiſed, releaſed, and for 
ever quit-claimed.” And theſe releaſes may enure, 
either, 1. By way of enlarging an eſtate, or enlarger 
P eftate : as, if there be tenant for life or years, re- 
mainder to another in fee, and he in remainder re- 


leaſes all his right to the particular tenant and bis 


heirs, this gives him the eſtate in fee. But in this 
caſe the releſſee muſt be in poſeſſian of ſome eſtate, for 
the releaſe to work upon; for if there be leſſee for 
years, and, before he enters and is in poſſeſſion, the 
leſſor releaſes to him all his right in the reverſion, ſuch 
releaſe is void for want of poſſeſſion in the releſſee. 
2. By way of paſſing an eſtate, or mitter P Male. as, 
when one of two coparceners releaſeth all her right to 
the other, this paſſeth the fee-ſimple of the whole. 
And in both theſe caſes there muſt be a privity of 
eſtate between the releſſor and releſſee; that is, one 
of their eſtates muſt be ſo related to the other, a5 to 
make but one and the ſame eſtate in law. 3. By way 
of paſſing a right, or mitter le droit as if a man be 
diſſeiſed, and releaſeth to his diſſeiſor all his right; 
hereby the diſſeiſor acquires a new right, which chaoge 
the quality of his eſtate, and renders that lawful hat | 
before was tortious. 4. By way of extinguiſhment: 


as if my tenant for life makes a leaſe to A for life, re- 
mainder to B and his heirs, 


and J releaſe to A 3 10 


RELATION, is allo uſed for analogy. See Ax Alo. 


Relation 


Releaſe, 


\ 


Bach. | 
Comments 


Rel 


Re 


| 
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to the advantage of B's remainder as well as of A's 
articular eſtate. 5. By way of entry and feoffment « 
as if there be two joint diſſeiſors, and the diſſeiſee re- 
eaſes to one of them, he ſhall be ſole ſeiſed, and ſhall 
keep out his former companion ; which 1s the ſame in 
effect as if the diſſeiſee had entered, and thereby put 
an end to the diſſeiſin, and afterwards had enfeoffed 
one of the diſſeiſors in fee. And hereupon we may 


obſerve, that when a man has in himſelf the poſſeſſion. 


of lands, he muſt at the common law convey the free- 
hold by feoffment and livery ; which makes a noto- 
riety in the country: but if a man has only a right or 
a future intereſt, he may convey that right or intereſt 
by a mere releaſe to him that is in poſſeſſion of the 
jand: for the occupancy of the releſſee is a matter of 


# 


RELEVANCY, in Scots law. See Law, No elxxxvi. 
RELICS, in the Romiſh church, the remains of 


the bodies or cloaths of ſaints or martyrs, and the 1n- 
ſtruments by which they were put to death, devoutly 
preſerved, in honour to their memory; kiſſed, revered, 
and carried in proceſſion. | 
RELICT, in law, the ſame with Wipow. 
RELIEF, ( Relevamen ; but, in Domeſday, Rele- 


vatio, Relevium), fignifies a certain ſum of money, which 


the tenavt, holding by knight's ſervice, grand ſer- 


jeanty, or other tenure, (for which homage or legal 
ſervice is due), and being at full age at the death of 
his anceſtor, paid unto his lord at his entrance. 
Though reliefs had their original while feuds were 
only life-eſtates, yet they continued after feuds be- 
came hereditary ; and were therefore looked upon, 
very juſtly, as one of the greateſt grievances of te- 
nure : eſpecially when, at the firſt, they were merely 
arbitrary and at the will of the lord; ſo that, if he 
pleaſed to demand an exorbitant relief, it was in effect 
to diſinherit the heir. The Engliſh ill brooked this 
conſequence of their new- adopted policy ; and there 
fore William the conqueror by his laws aſcertained the 
relief, by direAing (in imitation of the Daniſh he- 
riots), that a certain quantity of arms, and habili— 
ments of war, ſhould be paid by the earls, barons, and 
vavaſours reſpectively; and, if the latter had no arms, 
they ſhould pay 100 s. William Rufus broke thro? 
this compoſition, and again demanded arbitrary un- 
certain reliefs, as due by the feodal laws; thereby in 
effect obliging every heir to new-purchaſe or redeem 
his land: but his brother Henry I. by the charter 


beforementioned, reſtored his father's law; and or- 


daired, that the relief to be paid ſhould be according 
!0 the law ſo eſtabliſhed, and not an arbitrary redemp- 
tion, But afterwards, when, by an ordinance in 27 
Hen. II. called the aſſiſe of arms, it was provided, that 
tvery man's armour ſhould deſcend to his heir, for de- 
fence of the realm, and it thereby became imprae- 


\ ticable to pay theſe acknowledgments in arms ac- 


cording to the laws of the conqueror, the compoſition 


was univerſally accepted of 1008. for every knight's 


fee, as we fin] it ever after eſtabliſhed. But it muſt 

be remembered, that this relief was only then payable, 

if the heir at the death of his anceſtor had attained his 
| ape of 21 years. 


To RELIEVE the Guan, 1s to put freſh men 
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qelevancy extinguiſhes my ripht to the reverſion, and ſhall enure 


N 
upon guard, which is generally every 24 hours. 

To RETIEVI the Trenches, is to relieve the guard of |. 
the trenches, by appointing thoſe for that duty who Nele 


have been there before. 
To ReLieve the Sentriet, is to put freſh men upon 
that duty from the guard, which is generally done 


every two hours, by a corporal who attends the relief, 


to ſee the proper orders are delivered to the ſoldier 
who relieves. | 
- RELIEVO, or REriEr, in ſculpture, &c. is the 
projecture or ſtanding out of a figure which ariſes pro- 
minent from the ground or plan on which it is ſorm- 
ed; whether that figure be cut with the chiſel, mould 
ed, or caſt. | | 

There are three kinds or degrees of relievo, viz. al- 
to, baſſo, and demi-relievo. The alto-relievo, called 
alſo haut-relief, or high-relievo, is when the figure is 
formed after nature, and projects as much as the life. 
Baſſo · relievo, baſs- relief, or low. relievo, is when the 
work is raiſed a little from the ground, as in medals, 


and the frontiſpieces of buildings; and particularly in 


the hiſtories, feſtoons, foliages, and other ornaments 
of friezes. Demi-relievo is when one half of the fi- 
gure riſes from the plan. When, in a baſſo-relievo, 
there are parts that ſtand clear out, detached ſrom the 
reſt, the work is called a dei baſſo. 

In architecture, the relievo or projecture of the or- 
naments ought always to be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the building it adorns, and to the di- 


ſtance at which it is to be viewed. 


RELIE vo, or Relief, in painting, is the degree of 


boldneſs with which the figures ſeem, at a due di- 


ſtance, to ſtand out from the ground of the painting. 
The relievo depends much upon the depth of the 
ſhadow, and the ſtrength of the light; or on the 


. height of the different colours, bordering on one ano- 


ther; and particularly on the difference of the colour 


of the figure from that of the ground: thus, when 


the light is ſo diſpoſed as to make the neareſt parts of 
the figure advance, and is well diffuſed on the maſſes, 
yet inſenſibly diminiſhing, and terminating in a large 
ipacious ſhadow, brought off inſenſibly, the relievo 
is ſaid to be bold, and the clair obſcure well under- 
ſtood. | —_ 

RELIGION, that worſhip and homage which is 
due to God, conſidered as our Creator, Preferver, and 
moſt bountiful Bene factor. | | 

As our affections depend on our opinions of their 
objects, it ſeems to be among the firſt duties we owe 
to the Author of our being, to form the leaſt imperfect, 
ſince we cannot form perfect, conceptions of his cha- 
racer and adminiſtration: for ſuch conceptions will 


render our religion rational, and our diſpoſitions re- 


fined, Tf our opinions are diminutive and diftorted, 
our religion will be ſuperſtitious, and our temper ab- 
ject. Thus, if we aſcribe to the Deity that falſe ma- 
jeſty which couſifts in the unbenevolent and ſullen ex- 


erciſe of mere will or power, or ſuppoſe him to de- 


light in the proſtrations of ſervile fear, or as ſervile 
praife, he will be worſhipped with mean adulation, and 
a profuſion of compliments. If he be looked upon as 
a {tern and implacable Being, delighting in vengeance, 
he will be adored with pompous offerings, or whatever 
elſe may be thought proper to ſoothe and mollify him. 
But if we believe perſeQ goodneſs to be the charac- 
ter 


Relieve 


3 


who reſemble him moſt in this the moſt amiable of 
his attributes, the worſhip paid him will be rational 
and ſublime, and his worſhippers will ſeek to pleaſe 
him by imitating that goodneſs which they adore. In- 
deed, wherever right conceptions of the Deity, and 
his Providence, prevail, when he is conſidered as the 
inexhauſted ſource of light, and love, and joy, as ac- 
ting in the joint character of a father and governor, 
what veneration and gratitude muſt ſuch conceptions, 
thoroughly believed, excite in the mind? how natu- 


ral and delightful muſt it be, to one whoſe heart is 


open to the perception of truth, and of every thing 
fair, great, and wonderful in nature, to engage in the 
exerciſes of religion, and to contemplate and adore him, 
who is the firſt fair, firſt great, and firſt wonderful; in 
whom wiſdom, power, and goodneſs dwell vitally, eſ- 
ſentially, and a& in perfe& concert ? what grandeur 
18 here, to fill the moſt enlarged capacity, what beau- 
ty to engage the moſt ardent love, what a maſs of 
wonders, in ſuch exuberance of perfection, to aſtoniſh 
and delight the human mind, through an unfailing 
duration! When we confider the unſullied purity and 
abſolute perfection of the divine nature, and reflect 
on the imperfection and various blemiſhes of our own, 
and the ungrateful returns we have made to his good- 
neſs, we muſt fink, or be convinced we ought to fink, 
Into the deepeſt humility and proſtration of ſoul be- 
fore him, and be conſcious that it is our duty to re- 
pent of a temper and conduct ſo unworthy of our na- 
ture, and ſo unbecoming our obligations to its author; 
and to reſolve to act a wiſer and better part for the 
future. And if the Deity is conſidered as the father 
of mercies, who loves his creatures with infinite ten- 
derneſs, and, in a particular manner, all good men; 
nay, who delights in goodneſs even in its moſt imperfect 
degrees; what reſignation, what dependence, what 
generous confidence, what hope in God, and in his 
all-wiſe providence, muſt ariſe in the ſoul that is poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch amiable views of him! We muſt further 
obſerve, that all thoſe affections which regard the 
Deity as their immediate and primary object, are vi- 
tal energies of the ſou], and conſequently exert them- 
ſelves into act, and, like all other energies, gain 
ſtrength or greater activity by that exertion : it is 
therefore our duty, as well as higheſt intereſt, often, 
at ſtated times, and by decent and ſolemn acts, to 
adore the great original of our exiſtence, to expreſs 
our veneration and love by a devout recognition of 
his perfections, and to evidence our gratitude by ce- 
lebrating bis goodneſs, and thankfully acknowledging 
all his benefits ; by proper exerciſes of ſorrow and hu- 
miliation to confeſs our ingratitude and folly, to ſig- 
nify our dependence on God, our confidence in his 
goodneſs, and our reſignation to the diſpoſals of his 
Providence; and this not only in private, but in pub- 
lic worſhip, where the preſence of our fellow-creatures 


and the powerful contagion of the ſocial affections, 


conſpire to kindle and ſpread the devout flame with 
greater warmth and energy. | | 5 
Religion is divided into natural and revealed. By 
natural religion is meant that knowledge, veneration, 
and love of God, and the practice of thoſe duties to 
him, our fellow- creatures, and ourſelves, which are 
diſcoverable by the right exerciſe of our rational fa- 
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riſing from the canvaſs. 


pery long fince out of faſhion. 


his monkey was dead, he was fo affected at tbe loſs o 
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culties, from conſidering the nature and perfections of Rel 


God, and our relation to him and to one another, (See 


Mozart Philoſophy. And by revealed religion is meant, R 


natural religion explained, enforced, and enlarged 
from the expreſs declarations of God himſelf from the 
mouths or pens of his prophets, &c. 

Religion, in a more contracted ſenſe, is uſed for 
that ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, which obtains in ſe. 
veral countries of the world; (ſee CartsTianITY, Ma. 
HOMETANISM, Jews, MYTHOLOGY :) And even for 
the various ſects into which religion is divided; (ſee 
Roman-CATHOLICS, LUTHERANS, CALvixisTs, Kc.) 

RELIGIOUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
relates to religion.— We ſay, a religious life, religious 
ſociety, &c.—Churches and church-yards are reli. 
gious places.——A. religious war is alſo called a croiſade, 
See CROISADE. 

RELicious, is alſo uſed ſubſtantially for a perſon 
engaged by ſolemn vows to the monaſtic life; or a per- 
ſon ſhut up in a monaſtery to lead a life of devotion 
and auſterity, under ſome rule or inſtitution, The male 
religious we popularly call monks. and friars; the fe- 
male, aun, and canoneſſes. | | 

REMBRANDT (Van Rhin), a Flemiſh painter and 
engraver of great eminence, was born in 1606, in a 
mill upon the banks of the Rhine, from whence he de- 
rived his name of Van Rhin. This maſter was born 
with a creative genins, which never attained perfec- 
tion. It was ſaid of him, that he would have invent- 
ed painting, if he had not found it already diſcovered. 
Without ſtudy, without the aſſiſtance of any maſter, 
but by his own inftin&, he formed rules, and a cer- 
tain pradical method for colouring, and the mixture 
produced the defigned effect. Nature is not ſet off to 
the greateſt advantage in his pictures; but there is 


ſuch a ſtriking truth and ſimplicity in them, that his 


heads, particularly his portraits, ſeem animated, and 
He was fond of ſtrong con- 
traſts of light and ſhade. The light entered in bis 
working- room only by a hole, in the manner of a ca- 
mera obſcura, by which he judged with greater cer- 
tainty of his productions. This artiſt conſidered paint- 
ing like the ſtage, where the characters do not ſtrike 
unleſs they are exaggerated. He did not purſue the 
method of the Flemiſh painters of finiſhing his pieces. 
He ſometimes gave his light ſuch thick touches, that 
it ſeemed more like modelling than painting. A head 
of his has been ſhown, the noſe of which was ſo thick 
of paint, as that which he copied from nature. He 
was told one day, tbat by his peculiar method of em- 
ploying colours, his pieces appeared rugged and un- 
even—he replied, he was a painter, and not a dyer. 
He took a pleaſure in dreſſing his figures in an extra- 
ordinary manner: with this view he had collected a 
great number of eaſtern caps, ancient armour, and dra. 
When he was adviſed 
to conſuit antiquity to attain a better taſte in draw- 
ing,'as his was uſually heavy and uneven, he took hig 
counſellor to the cloſet where theſe old veſt ments were 
depoſited, ſaying, by way of deriſion, choſe were his 
antiques. 

Rembrandt, like moſt men of genius, had many ca- 
prices, Being one day at work, painting 2 whole fa. 
mily in a ſingle picture, word being brought him that 


this 


gion 
j | 


embran Jt 


demem 


hrance, 


Remem- 


niſhed them, and they became freſh plates. 
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{ale of his picture. ; 

This freak will appear ſtill more extraordinary in 
Rembrandt, when it is confidered that he was ex- 
tremely avaricious ; which vice daily grew upon him. 
He practiſed various ſtratagems to ſell his prints at a 
high price. The public were very deſirous of purcha- 
tiog them, and not without reaſon. In his prints the 
ſame taſte prevails as in his pictures; they are rough 
and irregular, but pictureſque. In order to heighten 
the value of his: prints, and increaſe their price, he 
made his ſon ſell them as if he had purloined them 
from his father; others he expoſed at public ſales, 
and went thither himſelf in diſguiſe to bid for them; 
ſometimes he gave out that he was going to leave Hol- 
land, and ſettle in another country. Theſe ſtratagems 
were ſucceſsful, and he got his own price for his 
prints. At other times he would print his plates half 
finiſhed, and expoſe them to ſale; he afterwards fi- 
When 
they wanted retouching, he made ſome alterations in 
them, which promoted the ſale of his prints a third 
time, tho? they differed but little from the firſt impreſ- 
ſions. | TR: | 1. 

His pupils, who were not ignorant of his avarice, 
onejday painted ſome pieces of money upon cards; and 
Rembrandt no ſooner ſaw them, than he was going to 
take them up. 
but his avarice ſtill prevailed. He died in 1674. 

REMEMBRANCE, is when the idea of ſome- 
thing formerly known recurs again to the mind, 
without the operation of a like object on the exter- 
nal ſenfory. See Memory and ReminisCENCE. 

REMEMBRANCERS, anciently called clerks of 
the remembrance, certain officers in the exchequer, 
whereof three are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
ting's remembrancer, the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, 
and the remembrancer of the firſt fruits. The king's re- 
membrancer enters in his office all recognizances taken 
before the barons for any of the king's debts, for ap- 
pearances or obſerving of orders; he alſo takes all 


bonds for the king's debts, &c. and makes out pro- 


ceſſes thereon. He likewiſe iſſues proceſſes againſt the 
collectors of the cuſtoms, exciſe, and others, for their 
«counts; and informations upon penal ftatutes are en- 
tered and ſued in his office, where all proceedings in 
matters upon Engliſh bills in the exchequer-chamber 


| remain, His duty further is to make out the bills of 


compoſitions upon penal laws, to take the ſtatement 
of debts; and into his office are delivered all kinds of 
ndentures and other evidences which concern the 
*wuring any lands to the crown. He, every year in 
craſting animarum, reads in open court the ſtatute for 
election of ſheriffs ; and likewiſe openly reads in court 
ue oaths of all the officers, when they are admitted. 
Ae uy treaſurer's remembrancer is charged to 
= Ot proce againſt all ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers, 
Wit 72 s, for their accounts. He alſo makes out 
1 eri facias, and extent tor debts dve to the 

„ enher in the pipe or with the auditors.; and 
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proceſs for all ſuch revenue as is due to the king on 


account of his tenures. 


He was not angry at the pleaſantry, 
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He takes the account of 
ſheriſfs ; and alſo keeps a record, by which it appears 
whether the ſheriffs or other accountants pay their 
proffers due at Eaſter and Michaelmas; and at the 
ſame time he makes a record, whereby the ſheriffs or 
other accountants keep their prefixed days: there are 
likewiſe brought into his office all the accounts of 
cuſtomers, comptrollers, and accountants, in order to 
make entry thereof on record; alſo all eſtreats and 
amercements are certified here, &c. 

The remembrancer of the firſt-fruits takes all com- 
poſitions and bonds for the payment of firſt- fruits and 
tenths; and makes out proceſs againſt ſuch as do not 

ay the ſame, | . 

REMINISCENCE, that power of the human mind, 
whereby it recollects itſelf, or calls again into its re- 
membrance fuch ideas or notions as it*had really for- 


Reminiſ- 
cence 


Reneyate, 


got: in which it differs from memory, which is a 


treaſuring up of things in the mind, and keeping them 


there, without forgetting them. 
REMISSION, in phyfics, the abatement of the 
power or cflicacy of any quality ; in oppoſition to the 
increaſe of the ſame, which is called intenſion. 
Remiss10N, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of a 
crime, or the giving up the puniſhment due thereto. 


___ Remis810w, in medicine, is when a diſtemper abates 
for a time, but does not go quite off. | 


REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traffick or 


return of money from one place to another, by bills of 
exchange, orders, or the like, „„ 


REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation or hum- 


ble ſupplication, addreſſed to a king, or other ſu- 


perior, beſeeching him to reflect on the incoveniences 


or ill conſequences of ſome order, edict, or the like. 
This word is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory counſel, or 


advice; or a gentle and handſome reproof, made 
either in general, or particular, to apprize of or correct 
ſome fault, e 

REMO RA, or Sucxixd- risk, a ſpecies of EchE- 
Nels. Many ineredible things are related of this ani- 
mal by the ancients; as that it had the power of 
ſtopping the largeſt and ſwifteſt veſſel in its courſe: and 
even to this day it is aſſerted by the fiſhermen in the 
Mediterranean, that it has a power. of retarding the 
motion of their boats by attaching itſelf ta them; for 
which reaſon they kill it whenever they perceive thts 


_ retardation. But in what manner the remora performs 


this, we have no account. | 
Action or REMOVING in Scots law. See 

Law, No clxvii. 18. I 1 
RENAL, ſomething belonging to the reins or 


- 


Kidnervs. 

RENCOUNTER, in the military art, the en- 
counter of two little bodies or parties of forces. In 
which ſenſe rencounter is uſed in oppoſition to a pitched 
battle. : 

RencounTEs, in fingle combats, is ufed by way 
of coptradiſtinction to DVEL.— When two perſons fall 
out, and fight on the ſpot, without having premedi— 
tated the combat, it is called a rencounter. 


RENDEZVOUS, or :RexDptvous, a place ap- 


pointed to meet in, at a Certain day and hour. 


RENEGATE, or-Rexecano, a perſon who bas 
37 M a poſta- 
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ent Ein: REPELLENTS, in medicine, remedies which Repel! | 

. ſhire brace ſome other religion, particularly Mahometa- drive back a.morhid humour into the maſs. of blood —= R 
Ane niſm. | | from whence it was unduely ſecreted, 264 Repleyy, 1 
5 RENFREWsniax, a county of Scotland, ſtyled 4 
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Renfrew- apoſlatized or renounced the Chriſtian faith, to em- 


— 


, REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent repeti- 


by way of eminence the barony, becauſe it was the 
ancient inheritance of the Stuarts, is a ſmall county, 
extending about 20 miles from north to ſouth, and 13 
from eaſt to weſt, parted from Dumbarton-ſhire by 
the river Clyde on the welt, bordering on the eaſt 
with Lanerkſhire, and on the north with Cunningham. 
The face of. the country is varied with hill and vale, 
wood and ftream ; crowded with populous villages, 
and adorned with the ſeats of gentlemen. The foil 
is in general fertile, producing rye, barley, oats, peaſe, 
beans, flax, and ſome wheat: it likewiſe yields plenty 


of coal, and turf for fuel; and affords abundance of 
paſturage for ſheep and cattle. 


'The inhabitants are 


* Jowlanders, and Preſbyterians; wealthy aud induſtrious, 


addicted to traffic, and particularly expert in the linen 


manufacture. Their genius is ſtimulated to commerce, 


by the example of their neighbours of Glaſgow, as 
well as the convenience of the river and frith of Clyde, 
along the courſe of which they are ſituated. Renfrew, 
the county town, ſtanding on the ſmall river Cathcart, 
which flows into the Clyde at the diſtance of five miles 
from Glaſgow, is a ſmall but ancient royal borough, 


the ſeat of the ſheriff's court and of a preſbytery. The 
town 1s neatly built, and the inhabitants enjoy a tole- 


rable ſhare of commerce. —Renfrew was originally 
Joined to Lanerk, but was made an independent ſhe- 
riffdom by Robert II. who had a palace here. 
RENNES, a town of France, in Bretagne, and 
capital of that province, with a biſhop's ſee, two ab- 


beys, a parliament, and a mint. It is very populous ; 
the houſes are fix or ſeven ftories high, and the ſu- 


burbs of larger extent than the town itſelf. The ca- 
thedral church is large, and the parliament-houſe a 
handſome ſtructure. The great ſquare belonging to 
it is ſurrounded with handſome houſes. There is a 
tower, formerly a pagan temple, which now contains 
the town-clock. It is ſeated on the river Villaine, 
which divides it into two parts, E. Long. o. 23. N. 
Lat. 48. 7. | | 

RENNET. See Runner, | 

RENT, in law, a ſum of money, or other confi- 


ſideration, iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements. 


RENTERING, in the manufactories, the ſame 
with fine drawing. 5 | | 

RENVERSE, invERTED, in heraldry, is when any 
thing 18 ſet with the head downwards, or contrary to 
its natural way of ſtanding. Thus, a chevron renveric, 
38 a chevron with the point downwards. 
alſo the ſame term when a beaſt is laid on its back. 

RENUNCIATION, the act of renouncing, ab- 
dicating, or relinquiſhing any right, real or pre- 
tended. | . | 

REPARTEE, a ſmart, ready reply, eſpecially in 
matters of wit, humour, or raillery. | 

REPEALING, in law, the revoking or annulling 
of a ſtatute, or the like, 

No act of parliament ſhall. be repealed the ſame 
ſeſſion in which it was made. A deed or will may be 
repealed in part, and ſtand good for the reſt. It is 
held that a pardon of felony may be repealed on diſ- 
proving the ſuggeition thereof. | 


_ Horeb, upon which it yielded water. 


They uſe 


tion of the ſame ſound, . 
REPERTORY, a place wherein things are orderly 
diſpoſed, ſo as to be eaſily found when wanted. The 
indices. of books are repertories, ſhowing where the 
matters ſought for are treated of. Common-place 
books are alſo kinds of repertories. Wn, 
REPETITION, the reiterating of an action. 
ReyeTiTION, in muſic, denotes a reiterating or 
playing over again the ſame part of a compoſition, 
whether it be a whole ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or double. 
train, &c. 15 | 
When the ſong ends with a repetition: of: the firſt 
ſtrain, or part of it, the repetition, is denoted by da 
capo, or D. C. i. e. from the beginning.“ 
_ ReyeriT1ON, in rhetoric, a figure which grace- 
fully and emphatically repeats either the ſame word, 
or the ſame ſenſe in different words. See Ogarory, 
no 66—79. 7 | 5 
The nature and deſign of this figure is to make 
deep impreſſions on thoſe we addreſs, It expreſſes 
anger and indignation, full aſſurance of what we af. 
firm, and a vehement concern for what we have 
eſpouſed. | 
REP-HIDIM, (anc. geog.) a ſtation of the Iſrael- 
ites near: mount Horeb, where they murmured for want 
of water; when Moſes was ordered to ſmite the rock 
Here Joſhua 
diſcomfited the Amalekites This rock, out of 
which Moſes brought water, is a ſtone of a prodigious 
height and thickneſs, riſing out of the ground; on 
two ſides of which are ſeveral holes, by which the wa- 
ter ran. (Thevenot.) hu; | 
REPLEGIARE, in Jaw, ſignifies to redeem a 


thing taken or detained by another, by putting in le- 


gal fureties._ ont gun o nd 

De nonins REPLEGIANDO. See Homies, 

REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on a di- 
ſtreſs, by which the firſt poſſeſſor has his goods reſto. 
red to him again, on. his giving ſecurity to the ſheriff 
that he will purſue his act ion againſt the party diſtrain 
ing, and return the goods or cattle if the taking them 
ſhall be adjudged lawful, -  _ pos 

In a replevin the perſon diſtrained becomes plaintiff ; 


and the perſon diftraining is called the defendant or 


avowant, and his juſtification an avowry. =_. 

At the common-law replevins are by writ, either out 
of the king's-bench or common- pleas; but by ſtatute, 
they are by plaint in the ſheriff*s court, and court- 
baron, for a perſon's more ſpeedily obtaining the 
goods diltrained. 5 FH 2 
If a plaint in replevin be removed into the court " 
king's-bench, &c. and the plaintiff makes default ar 
becomes non-ſuit, or judgment is given againſt him, 
the defendant in replevin ſhall have the writ of ew 
habendo of the goods taken in diſtreſo. See the article 
REPLEvVY. % oi»; f 

REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's briuging 2 writ 
of replevin, or replegiari facias, where his goods ek 
taken by diſtreſs for rent; which muſt be done m_ 
five days after the diltreſs, otherwiſe at the five day 
end they are to be appraiſed and fold. This 


Report 


Reprieve. 


R E P 
This word is alſo uſed for bailing a perſon, as in the 
caſe of a homine replegiando. 
REPORT, the relation made npon oath, by officers 


—— or perſons appointed to viſit, examine, or eſtimate the 


ſtate, expences, &c. of any thing. 

REPORT, in law, is a public relation of caſes judi- 
cially argued, debated, reſolved, or adjudged in any of 
the king's courts of juſtice, with the cauſes and reafons 
of the ſame, as delivered by the judges. Alſo when 
the court of chancery, or any other court, refers the 
ſtating of a caſe, or the comparing of an account, to a 
maſter of chancery, 'or other referee, his certificate 
thereon is called a report. 

REPOSE, in poetry, &c. the ſame with reſt and 
pauſe. See ResT, &. 5 | 

Reeoss, in painting, certain maſſes or large aſſem- 
blages of light and ſhade, which being well conducted, 
prevent the confuſion of objects and figures, by enga- 
ging and fixing the eye ſo as it cannot attend to the 
other parts of the painting for ſome time; and thus 
leading it to confider the ſeveral groups gradually, pro- 
ceeding, as it were, from ſtage to ſtage. | 


REPRESENTATION, 1a the drama, the exhibi- 


tion of a theatrical piece, together with the ſcenes, 


machinery, &c. 
REPRESENTATIVE, one who perſonates or 
ſupplies the place of another, and is inveſted with his 


right and authority. Thus the houſe of commons are 


the repreſentatives of the people in parliament. See 
Commons and PARLIAUuEÄ Rr. 
_ REPRIEVE, in criminal law, (from reprendre, 
to take back,“) is the withdrawing of a ſentence 
for an interval of time ; whereby the execution is ſuſ- 
pended. See JUDGEMENT. © | . 
This may be, firſt, ex arbitrio judicis, either be- 
fore or after judgment: as, where the judge is not 
ſatisfied with the verdia, or the evidence is ſuſpi- 
cious, or the indictment is inſufficient, or he is doubt - 
ful whether the offence be within elergy; or ſometimes 
if it be a ſmall felony, or any favourable circumſtances 
appear in the criminaPs character, in order to give 
room to apply to the crown for either an abſolute or 
conditional pardon, Theſe arbitrary reprieves may be 
granted or taken off by the juſtices of goal-delivery, 
although their ſeſſion be finiſhed, and their commiſſion 
_— but this rather by common uſage than of ſtrict 
right. | PERTH | 
Reprieves may alſo be ex neceſſitate legir: as where 
2 woman is capitally convicted, and pleads her preg- 
nancy. Though this is no cauſe to ſtay judgment, yet 
It 18 to reſpite the execution till ſhe be delivered. This 
18 2 mercy dictated by the law of nature, in favoren 
prelis; and therefore no part of the bloody proceedings 
in the reign of queen Mary hath been more juſtly de- 
teſted, than the cruelty that was exerciſed in the iſland 
ol Guernſey, of burning a woman big with child; and, 
2 through the violence of the flames the infant 
prang forth at the ſtake, and was preſerved by the by - 
anders, after ſome deliberations of the prieſts who aſ- 
ined at the ſacrifice, they caſt it into the fire as a young 
DOE A barbarity which they never learned from 
e of ancient Rome; which direct, with the ſame 
we: nity as our own, gu9d pregnantis mulieris dams 
iy na differatur, quoad pariat: which doctrine has 
> Prevailed in England, as early as the firſt memo: 
4 
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rials of our law will reach. In caſe this plea be made Repricve 


ee ea bis * ey Aeration gt 
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in ſtay of execution, the judge muſt direct a jury of 12 
matrons or diſcreet women to inquire into the fact: 


and if they bring in their verdict guick with child (for 


barely with child, unleſs it be alive in the womb, is not 
ſufficient) execution ſhall be ſtaid generally till the next 


ſeſſion; and ſo from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, till either ſhe is 


delivered, or proves by the courſe of nature not to have 
been with child at all. 


benefit of this reprieve, and been delivered, and after- 
wards becomes pregnant again, ſhe ſhall not be enti- 


tled to the benefit of a farther reſpite for that cauſe. 


But if ſhe once bath had the 


1 
Reproduc 


tion. 


For ſhe may now be executed before the child is quick 


in the womb; and ſhall not, by her own incontinenee, 
evade the ſentence of juſtice. 1 5 

Another cauſe of regular reprieve is, if the offender 
become non compos between the judgment and the 


award of execution: for regularly, though a man 


be compos when he commits a capital crime, yet 
if he becomes un compos after, he ſhall not be in- 
dicted; if after inditment, he ſhall not be convic- 
ted ; if after convition, he ſhall not receive judge- 
ment ; if after judgment, he ſhall not be ordered 
for execution: for furioſus ſolo furore punitur, and 
the law knows not but he might have offered ſome 
reaſon, if in his ſenſes, to have ſtayed theſe reſpective 
proceedings. It is therefore an invariable rule, when 
any time intervenes between the attainder and the 
award of execution, to demand of the prifoner what 
he hath to allege why execution ſhould not be award- 
ed againſt him; and, if he appears to be inſane, the 
judge in his diſcretion may and ought to reprieve him. 
Or, the party may plead in bar of execution ; which 
plea may be either pregnancy, the king's pardon, an 
act of grace, or diverſity of perſon, viz. that he is not 
the ſame that was attainted, and the like. In this laſt 
caſe a jury ſhall be impanelled to try this collateral 
iſſue, namely, the identity of his perſon ; and not whe- 
ther guilty or innocent, for that has been decided be- 


fore. And in theſe collateral iſſues the trial ſhall be 


inſtanter; and no time allowed the priſoner to make 


his defence or produce his witneſſes, unleſs he will 


make oath that he is not the perſon attainted: neither 


ſhall any peremptory challenges of the jury be allowed 
the priſoner, though formerly ſuch challenges were held 
to be allowable whenever a man's life was in queſtion. 


If neither pregnancy, inſanity, non- identity, nor other 


plea, will avail to avoid the judgment, and ſtay the ex- 
ecution conſequent thereupon, the laſt and ſureſt reſort 
is in the king's moſt gracious pardon; the granting of 
which is the moſt amiable prerogative of the crown. 
See the arlicle PAR DON. 

REPRISALS, a right which princes claim of ta- 
king from their enemies any thing equivalent to what 
they unjuſtly detain from them. | 

REPROBATION, in theology, a decree by which 
God is ſuppoſed, either from all eternity, or from the 
creation of the world, to confign over to eternal miſery 
the greateſt part of mankind, and to fave none of the 
human race, except thoſe whom he made the heirs of 
glory by election. | 

REPRODUCTION, the act whereby a thing is 
produced anew, or grows a ſecond time. | 

The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, 
Kc. is one of the greateſt curioſities in natural hiſtory. 
3 LS & It 
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Reproduc- It ſeems, indeed, inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem ving ſhot out or extended his body (which is with a Re 14 
tion, of generation, which ſuppoſes the animal to be wholly wreathing), it takes hold by theſe ſmall feet it hath * Y ke 
Reptiles. formed in the egg; that, in lieu of an organical part and ſo contracts the hinder part of its body. Dr Ty- Requen WM 8 
of an animal cut off, another ſhould ariſe perfectly like ſon adds, that when the forepart of the body ig 8 
ic: the fact, however, is too well atteſted to be denied. ſtretched out, and applied to a plane at a diſtance, the | 
The legs of lobſters, &c. conſiſt each of five articula- hind part relaxing and ſhortening is ealily drawn to. 
tions: now when any of the legs happen to. break, by wards it as a centre. 
any accident, as by walking, &c. which frequently Its feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row the whole 
happens, the fracture is always found to be at the ſu- length of the worm, with which, as with ſo many 
ture near the fourth articulation ; and what they thus hooks, it faſtens down ſometimes this and ſometimes 
loſe, is exactly reproduced in ſome. time afterwards; that part of the body to the plane, and at the ſame 
that is, a part of the leg ſhoots out, confilting of four time ſtretches out or drags after it another. | 
articulations, the firſt whereof has two claws, as be- The creeping of ſerpents is effected after a ſomewhat 
fore; ſo that the loſs is entirely repaired.  _ different manner; there being à difference in their 
If the leg of a lobſter be broken off by defign at the ſtructure, in that theſe laſt have a compages of bones 
fourth or fifth articulation, what is thus broken off is articulated together, w 
always reproduced. But, if the fracture be made in The body here is not drawn together, but as it were 
the firſt, ſecond, or third articulation, the reproduction complicated; part of it being applied on the rough 
is not ſo certain. And it is very ſurpriſing, that, if ground, and the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it, which 
the fracture be made at theſe articulations, at the end of being ſet on the ground in its turn, brings the other 
two or three days all the other articulations are gene- after it. The ſpine of the back variouſly wreathed has 
| rally found broken off to the fourth, which, it is ſuppo- the ſame effect in leaping, as the joints in the feet of 
. fed, is done by the creature itſelf, to make the repro- other animals; they wake their leaps by means of 
Auction certain. The part reproduced is not only fi- muſcles, and extend the plicæ or folds. 
milar to that retrenched, but alſo, in a certain ſpace of REPUBLIC, or commonwealth, a popular ſtate or 
time, grows equal to it. Hence it 1s that we frequent- government ; or a nation where the people have the 
ly for en which have their two large legs unequal government in their own hands. See Government, 
ia all propertions; and, if the part reproduced be bro-. Rsevsric of Letters, a phraſe uſed collectively of 
ken off, a ſecond will ſucceed. the whole body of the ſtudious and learned people. 
In an effay on the reproduction of animals by the REPUDIAT ION, in the civil law, the act of di- 
Abbe Spalanzani, that gentieman has aſſerted, that vorcing. See Divorce. | 
ſnails are endowed with a very extraordinary repro- REPULSION, in phyſics, that property of bo- 
ducive power; inſomuch, that even when their heads dies whereby they recede from each other, and, on 
are cut off, new ones are ſoon produced: but this has certain occaſions, mutually avoid coming into con- 
been found to be a miſtake, and all the ſnails whoſe taR. | | | . 
heads were cut off died ſooner or later, though ſome REPUTLSILOx, as well as attraction, has of late been 
lived a whole year after the operation. The Abbe's conſidered as one of the primary qualities of all matter, 
miſtake was occaſioned by his having only cut off part and has been much uſed in explaining the phenomena 
of the heads; by reaſon of the creatures contracting of nature: thus the particles of air, fire, ſteam, 
their bodies in order to avoid the injury. So far from ele&ric fluid, &c. are all ſaid to have a repulſive 
BD being endowed with any power of reproducing their power with reſpe& to one another. — That this is the 
heads, theſe creatures are not even endowed with a caſe with the air, and vapour of all kinds, is certain; 
power of reproducing their horns, or any part of them, becauſe when they are compreſſed into a ſmall ſpace, 
when cut off, | | 5 they expand with great force: but as to fire, light, avi 
REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals electricity, our experiments fail; nay, the {uppolition 
denominated from their creeping or advancing on the of a repulſive power among the particles of the electric 
belly. Or reptiles are a genus of animals and inſets, fluid is inconfiſtent with the phenomena, as has been 
which, inſtead of feet, reſt on one part of the body, demonſtrated under the article ELECTRICITY, Sect. 
while they advance forward with the reſt. Such are V. and VI, Even in thoſe fluids, air and ſteam, 
earthworms, ſnakes, caterpillars, &c. Indeed, moſt of where a repulſive power moſt manifeſtly exiſts, it is 
the claſs of reptiles have feet; only thoſe very ſmall, demonſtrable that the repulſion cannot be a primary 
and the legs remarkably ſhort in proportion to the quality, ſince it can be increaſed to a great degree by 
bulk of the body. | heat, and diminiſhed by cold: but it is impoſſible 
8 Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful contrivance for that a primary quality of matter can be increaſed or 
the motion of reptiles. Thus, particularly in the earth- diminiſhed by any extern] circumſtances. whatever 3 
worm, Dr Willis tells us, the whole body is only a for whatever property depends upon external circum” 
chain of annular muſcles ; or, as Mr Derham ſays, it flances, is not a primary but a ſecondary one.— The 
is only oue continued ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular repulſion of eleQrified bodies is explained under the 
fibres whereof being contracted, render each ring nar- article ELscTrciTy: that of others is leſs ſubject to 
rower and longer than before; by which means it is inveſtigation ; and the moſt that can be ſaid concert” 
enabled, like the worm of an augre, to bore its paſ- ing it is, that in many caſes it ſeems to be the conle- 
ſage into the earth. Its reptile motion might alſo be quence of a modification of fire, and in others 0 
explained by a wire wound on a cylinder, which when electricity. | 8 
flipped off, and one end extended and held faft, will REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication or por 
bring the other near to it. So the earth-worm ha - preferred to a prince, or to.a court of juſtiee; =. 
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veſt ging relief in ſome conſcionable caſes where the com- employ it conſtantly, and in large quantities; add to Reſem- 

1 mon law grants no immediate redreſs. this, that the ſeed being ripe and in perfect order, will blapce. 
pela. Court of REqQuesT (curia requifitionum) was a yield a very conſiderable profit. In a tolerable year, 
court of equity, of the ſame nature with the court of when the ſeaſons have not been unfavourable, the ad- 
chancery, but inferior to it ; principally inftitured for vantages derived from this vegetable will anſwer very 
the relief of ſuch petitioners as in conſcionable caſes well; but if the ſummer ſhould be remarkably fine, 
addreſſed themſelves by ſupplication to his majeſty, and proper care is taken in getting it in, there will be 
Of this court the lord privy-ſeal was chief judge, a very large produce upon an acre. The crop being, 
afſited by the maſters of requeſts; and it had begin- as has been ſhown, ſo early removed, the ground may 
ning about the 9 H. 7. according to Sir Julius Cæſar's be conveniently prepared for growing wheat the next 
tractate upon this ſubjet : though Mr Gwyn, in his year. Upon the whole, weld is in its nature a very va- 
preface to his Readings, ſaith it began from a commiſ- Juable commodity in many reſpects, as it ſerves equally 
lion firſt granted by king Henry VIIL.—This court, for woollen, linen, or ſilk; dycing not only a rich and 
having aſſumed great power to itſelf, ſo that it be- laſting yellow, but alſo, properly managed, all the dif- 
came burthenſome, Mich. anno 40 and 41 Eliz. in ferent ſhades of yellow with brightneſs and beauty; 
the court of common-pleas it was adjudged upon and if theſe be previouſly dipped blue, they are by the 
ſolemn argument, that the court of requeſts was no weld changed into a very pleaſing green, which our 
court of judicature, 8&c. and by ſtat. 16 & 17 Car, 1, artiſts can alſo diverſify into a great variety of ſhades, 


C. 10. it was taken away. tis | RESEMBLANCE and Diss1miLiTUDE, the rela- 
REQUIEM, in the Romiſh church, a maſs ſung tions of likeneſs and difference among objects. See 
for the reſt of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed. COMPARISON. 


RESCISSION, in the civil law, an action intend- The connection that man hath with the beings around : 
ed for the annulling or letting aſide any contract, him, requires ſome acquaintance with their nature, OY 
deed, &c. | their powers, and their qualities, for regulating his ep lat 
RESCRIPT, an anſwer delivered by an emperor, conduct. For acquiring a branch of knowledge ſo eſ- 
or a pope, when conſulted by particular perſons on ſential to our well-being, motives alone of reaſon and 
ſome difficult queſtion or point of law, to ſerve as a intereſt are not ſufficient: nature hath providentially 
decifion thereof. | ſuperadded curioſity, a vigorous propenſity, which ne- 
RESEDA, DyERS WEED, Yellow-weed, . Weld, or ver is at reſt, This propenſity alone attaches us to, . 
IVild aueæd; a genus of the order of trigynia, belonging every new object “; and incites us to compare objects, fac 8 
to the dodecandria claſs of plants. There are 11 ſpecies; in order to diſcover their differences and reſemblances, af 
of which the moſt remarkable is the luteola or common Refſemblance among objects of the fame kind, and 
dyers weed, growing naturally in waſte places in many diſſimilitude among objects of different kinds, are too 
parts of Britain, The young leaves are often un- obvious and familiar to pony our curioſity in any de- 
dulated; the ſtalk is a yard high, or more, terminated gree: its gratification lies in diſcovering differences 
with a long naked ſpike of yellowiſh-green flowers: among things where reſemblance prevails, and reſem- 
the plant is cultivated and much uſed for dying filk blances where difference prevails. Tbus a difference 
and wool of a yellow colour. © The great recommen- in individuals of the ſame kind of plants or animals, 18 Ly 
dation of the plant is, that it will grow with very little deemed a diſcovery, while the many particulars in | io: 
trouble, without dung, and on the very work ſoils. which they agree are neglected; and in different kinds, 
For this reaſon it is commonly ſown with, or immedi- any reſemblance is greedily remarked, without attend- 
ately after, barley or oats, without any additional care, ing to the many particulars in which they differ. 
except drawing a buſh over it to harrow it in. The A compariſon of the former neither tends to gra- 
reaping of the corn does it little or no hurt, as it tify our curiofity, nor to ſet the objects compared in 
grows but little the firſt year; and the next ſummer it a ſtronger light: two apartments in a palace, fimilar 
is pulled and dried like flax. Much care and nicety, in ſhape, fize, and furniture, make ſeparately as good 
however, is requiſite, ſo as not to injure either the a figure as when compared ; and the ſame obſervation 
ſeed or ſtalk; or, which ſometimes bappens, dama- is applicable to two fimilar copartments in a garden: 
ging both, by letting it ſtand too long, or pulling it on the other hand, oppoſe a regular building to a fall 
too green. To avoid theſe inconveniences, a better of water, or a good picture to a towering hill, or even 
method of culture has been deviſed. This new me- a little dog toa large horſe, and the contraſt will pro- 
thod 1s to plough and harrow the ground very fine, duce no effect. But a reſemblance between objects of 
without dung, as equally as poſſible, and then ſowing different kinds, and a difference between objects of 
about a gallon of ſeed, which is very ſmall, upon an the ſame kind, have remarkably an enlivening effect. 
acre, ſome time in the month of Auguſt. In about The poets, ſuch of them as have a juſt taſte, draw all 
two. months it will be high enough to hoe, which their fimilies from things. that in the main differ wide- 
muit be carefully done, and the plants left about Fx ly from the principal ſubject; and they never attempt 
mches aſunder. In March it is to be hoed again, and a contraſt, but where the things have a common ge- 
this labour is to be repeated a third time in May. nus, and a reſemblance in the capital circumſtances :: 
About the cloſe of June, when the flower is in full. place together a large and a ſmall-fized animal of the 
"1gour, and the ſtalk is become of a preeniſh-yellow, ſame ſpecies, the one will appear greater, the other 
it ſhould be pulled; a ſufficient quantity of ſtems be- leſs, than when viewed ſeparately : when we oppoſe 
ing left growing for ſced till September. By this beauty to deformity, each makes a greater figure by- 
means the flower and ſtalk, both of them being care- the compariſon. We compare the dreſs of different 
ly dried, will ſell at a good price to the dyers, who nations with curiofity, but without ſurpriſe ; 9 
8 , they: 
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new cut of a ſleeve, or of a pocket, enchants by its 
novelty ; and, in oppoſition to the former faſhion, 
raiſes ſome degree of ſurpriſe. 

That reſemblance and diſſimilitude have an enliven- 
ing effect upon objects of fight, is made ſufficiently 
evident; and that they have the ſame effect upon ob- 
jects of the other ſenſes, is alſo certain. Nor is that 
law confined to the external ſenſes; for characters 
contraſted make a greater figure by the oppoſition : 
Iago, in the 9 of Othello, ſays, | 


He hath a daily beauty 1n his life, 
'That makes me ugly. 


The character of a fop, and of a rough warrior, are 
nowhere more ſucceſsfully contraſted than in Shake- 
ſpeate: 


Hotſpur. My liege, I did deny no priſoners : 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword ; 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreſs'd, 
Freſh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new-reap'd, 
Show'd like a ſtubble- land at harveſt-home. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe :—and ſtill he ſmil'd and talk'd ; 
And as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He queſtion'd me: among the reſt, demanded 
My pris*ners, in your majeſty's behalf. 
I then, all ſmarting with my wounds; being gall'd 
To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, | 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
Anſwer'd, neglectingly, I know not what: 
He ſhould, or ſhovld not ; for he made me mad, 
To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 
And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God ſave the mark!) 
And telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 
Was parmacity, for an inward bruiſe; 
And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 
This villanous ſaltpetre ſhould be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmleſs carth, 
Which many a good, tall fellow had deſtroy'd 
So cowardly : and but for theſe vile guns, 
He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. —— 
Firſt part, Henry IV. act 1. ſc. 4. 


Paſſions and emotions are alſo enflamed by compari— 
fon. A man of high rank humbles the bye-ſtanders 
even to annihilate them in their own opinion: Czlar, 
beholding the ſtatue of Alexander, was greatly mor- 
tified, that now at the age of 32, when Alexander 
died, he had not performed one memorable action. 

Our opinions alſo are much influenced by compa- 
riſon. A man whoſe opulence exceeds the ordinary 
ſtandard, is reputed richer than he is in reality; and 
wiſdom or weakneſs, if at all remarkable in an indi- 
vidual, 1s generally carried beyond the truth. 

The opinion a man forms of his preſent diſtreſs is 


[ 6678 J] 
Neſem - they have no ſuch reſemblance in the capital parts as 
blance. to pleaſe us by contraſting the ſmaller parts. But a 


ſometimes pain. 


feeling reſembles that abovementioned, occaſioned by 
a ſhip labouring in a ſtorm. 
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heightened by contraſting 
neſs: 
Could I forget | 
What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I'm deſtin'd to. I'm not the firk 
That have been wretched : but to think how much 
I have been happier. 
Southernꝰ Innocent Adultery, ad 2. 


The diftreſs of a long journey makes even an indif. 
ferent inn agreeable: and, in travelling, when the 
road is good and the horſeman well covered, a bad 


day may be agreeable, by making him ſenſible how 


ſnug he is. | 

The ſame effect is equally remarkable, when a man 
oppoſes his condition to that of others. A ſhip tof. 
ſed about in a ſtorm, makes the ſpeQator reflect upon 


his own eaſe and ſecurity, and puts theſe in the ſtrong- 
eſt light. | | | 


A man in grief cannot bear mirth ; it gives him a 
more lively notion of his unhappineſs, and of courſe 
makes him more unhappy. Satan, contemplating the 
beauties of the terreſtrial paradiſe, has the following 
exclamation. 


With what delight could I have walk'd thee round, 
If I could joy in ought, ſweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 
Now land, now ſea, and ſhores with foreſt crown'd, 
Rocks, dens, and caves! but I in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge ; and the more I ſee 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful fiege 
Of contraries: all good to me becomes | 
Bane, and in heav'n much worſe would be my ſtate. 

1 5 | Paradiſe loſt, book g. l. 114. 


The appearance of danger gives ſometimes pleaſure, 
A timorous perſon upon the battle- 
ments of a high tower, is ſcized with fear, which even 
the conſciouſneſs of ſecurity cannot diſſipate. But 
upon one of a firm head, this ſituation has a contrary 


effect: the appearance of danger heightens, by oppo- 


ſition, the conſciouſneſs of ſecurity, and conſequently 
the ſatisfaction that ariſes from ſecurity : here the 


The effect of magnifying or leſſening objects by 


means of compariſon, is to be attributed to the in- 


fluence of paſſion over our opinions. This will evidently 


appear by reflecting in what manner a ſpeRator is af- 
feed, when a very large animal is for the firſt time placed 


beſide a very ſmall one of the ſame ſpecies. The firſt 


thing that ſtrikes the mind, is the difference between 
the two animals, which is ſo great as to occaſion ſur- 
priſe ; and this, like other emotions, magnifying its 
object, makes us conceive the difference to be the 
greateſt that can be: we ſee, or ſeem to ſee, the one 
animal extremely little, and the other extremely large. 
The emotion of ſurpriſe ariſing from any unuſual re- 
ſemblance, ſerves equally to explain, why at firſt view 
we are apt to think ſuch reſemblance more entire than 
it is in reality. And it muſt be obſerved, 
eircumſtances of more and leſs, which are the prop 
ſubjects of compariſon, raiſe a perception ſo indiftin 

and vague as to facilitate the effect deſcribed ; e 


have no mental Rtandard of great and little, nor er 


that the 


it with his former happi- Refwd 


Hance. 


1 


riſe to the utmoſt extent. 0 

In exploring the operations of the mind, ſome of 
which are extremely nice and ſlippery, it is neceſſary 
to proceed with the utmoſt circumſpection: and after 
all, feldom it happens that ſpeculations of that kind 
afford any ſatisfaction. Luckily, in the preſent caſe, 
our ſpeculations are ſupported by facts and ſolid argu- 
ment. Firſt, a ſmall object of one ſpecies oppoſed to 
a great object of another, produces not, in any degree, 
that deception which is ſo remarkable when both ob- 
jects are of the ſame ſpecies. The greateſt diſparity 
between objects of different kinds, is ſo common as to 
be obſerved with perfect indifference ; but ſuch diſpa- 
parity between objects of the ſame kind being uncom- 
mon, never fails to produce ſurpriſe: and may we not 
fairly conclude, that ſurpriſe, in the latter caſe, is what 
occations the deception, when we find no deception in 


the former? In the next place, if ſurpriſe be the ſole 


cavuſe of the deception, it follows neceſſarily that the 
deception will vaniſh as ſoon as the objeQs compared 


become familiar. This holds ſo unerringly, as to leave 


no reaſonable doubt that ſurpriſe js the prime mover: 
our ſurpriſe is great, the firſt time a ſmall lapdog is 
ſeen with a Jarge maſtiff; but when two ſuch animals 
are conſtantly together, there is no ſurpriſe, and it 
makes no difference whether they be viewed ſeparately 
or in company. We ſet no bounds to the riches of a 
man who has recently made his fortune; the ſurpriſing 
diſproportion between his preſent and his paſt ſituation 


being carried to an extreme: but with regard to a fa- 


mily that for many generations hath enjoyed great 
wealth, the ſame falſe reckoning is not made. It is 
equally remarkable, that a trite ſimile has no effect: a 
lover compared to a moth ſcorching itſelf at the flame 
of a candle, originally a ſprightly fimile, has by fre- 
quent uſe loft all force; love cannot now be compared 
to fire, without ſome degree of diſguſt. It has been 
jaſtly obje&ed againſt Homer, that the lion is too of- 
ten introduced into his fimiles ; all the variety he is 
able to throw into them, not being ſufficient to keep 
alive the reader's ſurpriſe. 

To explain the influence of compariſon upon the 
mind, we have choſen the ſimpleſt caſe, viz. the firſt 
bght of two animals of the ſame kind, differing in 
lze only; but to complete the theory, other circum- 
ſtances muſt be taken in. And the next ſuppoſition 
we make, is where both animals, ſeparately familiar to 
the ſpeQator, are brought together for the firſt time. 


In that caſe, the effect of magnifying and diminiſhing 


is found remarkably greater than in that firſt mention- 
ed; and the reaſon will appear upon analyſing the ope- 
ration: the firſt feeling we have is of ſurpriſe at the 
uncommon difference of two creatures of the ſame ſpe- 
ces; we are next ſenſible, that the one appears leſs, 
the other larger, than they did formerly ; and that new 
circumſtance increaſing. our ſurpriſe, makes us imagine 
2 ſtill greater oppoſition between the animals, than if 
we had formed no notion of them beforchand. 
et us make one other ſuppoſit ion, that the ſpecta- 
tor was acquainted beforehand with one of the animals 
only; the lapdog, for example. This new circumſtance 
vill vary the effect; for, inſtead of widening the natu- 
difference, by enlarging in appearance the one ani- 
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ten- ſeveral degrees of any attribute; and the mind, thus 
Ince. unreſtrained, 18 naturally diſpoſed to indulge its ſur- 
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mal, and diminiſhing the other in proportion, the 
whole apparent alteration will reſt upon the lapdog: 
the ſurpriſe to find it leſs than it appeared formerly, 


directs to it our whole attention, and makes us con- 
ceive it to be a molt diminutive creature; the maſtiff 


in the mean time is quite overlooked. To illuſtrate 
this effect by a familiar example. Take a piece of pa- 
per or of linen tolerably white, and compare it with z 
pure white of the ſame kind: the judgment we formed 
of the firſt object is inſtantly varied; and the ſurpriſe 


occaſioned by finding it leſs white than was thought, 


produceth a haſty conviction that it is much leſs white 
than it is in reality: withdrawing now the pure white, 
and putting in its place a deep black, the ſurpriſe oc- 
caſioned by that new circumitance carries us to the 
other extreme, and makes us conceive the object firſt 
mentioned to be a pure white: and thus experience 
compels us to acknowledge, that our emotions have an 
influence even upon our eye-ſight. This experiment 
leads to a general obſervation, that whatever is found 
more ſtrange or beautiful than was expected, is judged: 
to be more ſtrange or beautiful than it is in reality. 


Hence a common ertifice, to depreciate beforehand- 


what we wiſh to make a figure in the opinion of others. 

The compariſons employed by poets and orators are 
of the kind laſt mentioned; for it is always a known 
object that is to be magnified or leſſened. The former 


is effected by likening it to ſome grand object, or by 


contraſting it with one of an oppoſite character. To- 
effect uate the latter, the method muſt be reverſed: the 
object muſt be contraſted with ſomething ſuperior to 
it, or likened to ſomething inferior. The whole effect 
is produced upon the principal object; which by that 
means is elevated above its rank, or depreſſed below it. 

In accounting for the effect that any unuſual reſem- 


blance or diſſimilitude hath upon the mind, no cauſe 


has been mentioned but ſurpriſe; and to prevent con- 
fuſion, it was proper to diſcuſs that cauſe firſt. But 


ſurpriſe is not the only cauſe of the effect deſcribed : ' 


another concurs, which operates perhaps not leſs power- 
fully, viz. a principle in human nature that lies ſtill 


in obſcurity, not having been unfolded by any writer, 


though its effects are extenſive; and as it is not diſtin- 


guiſned by a proper name, the reader muſt be ſatisſied 


with the following deſcription. Every man who ſtu- 
dies himſelf or others, muſt be ſenſible of a tendency 
or propenſity in the mind to complete every work that 
is begun, and to carry things to their full perfection. 
There is little opportunity to diſplay that propenſity: 
upon natural operations, which are ſeldom. left imper- 
fect; but in the operations of art it hath great ſcope:. 


it impels us to perſevere in our own work, and to wiſh . 


for the completion of what another is doing : we feel 
a ſenſible pleaſure when the work is brought to per- 
fection; and our pain is not leſs ſenhble when we are 
diſappointed. Hence our uneaſineſs when an intereſt- 
ing (tory is broke off in the middle, when a piece of mu- 


fic ends without a cloſe, or when a building or gar. 


den is left unfiniſhed. The ſame propenfity operates 
in making collections; ſuch as the whole works, good 
and bad, of any author. A certain perſon attempted 
to collect prints of all the capital paintings, and fuc- 


ceeded except as to a few. La Bruyere remarks, that 


an anxious ſearch was made for theſe z not for their 
value, but to complete the ſet. 


ie. 


Refers 
blance, * 


Reſem· 
blance. 
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The final cauſe of the propenſity is an additional 
proof of its exiſtenee. Human works are of no ſignifi- 


cancy till they be completed; and reaſon is not always 


a ſufficient counterbalance to indolence: ſome prin- 
ciple over and above is neceſſary to excite our induſtry, 
and to prevent our ſtopping ſhort in the middle of the 


courſe, 


Ariſt. Poet. 
cap. 17. 


Spectalor, 
n 26 $» 


We need not Joſe time to deſcribe the co-operation 
of the foregoing propenſity with ſurpriſe, in producing 
the effect that follows any unuſual reſemblance or diſ- 
fimilitude. Surpriſe firſt operates, and carries our opi— 
nion of the reſemblance or diſſimilitude beyond truth. 
The propepſity we have been deſcribing carries us ſtill 


farther; for it forces upon the mind a conviction, that 


the reſemblance or diſſimilitude is complete. We need 
no better illuſtration, than the reſemblance that is fan- 


cied in ſome pebbles to a tree or an inſect; which re- 


ſemblance, however faint in reality, is conceived to be 
wonderfully perfect. The tendency to complete a re- 
ſemblance acting jointly with ſurpriſe, carries the mind 


ſometimes ſo far, as even to preſume upon future events. 


In the Greek tragedy entitled Phineides, thoſe unhap- 
py women ſeeing the place where it was intended they 
ſhould be flain, cried out with anguiſh, © They now 
ſaw their cruel deſtiny had condemned them to die in 
that place, heing the ſame where they had been expo- 
fed in their infancy.” 

The propenſity to advance every thing to its per- 


fection, not only co-operates with ſurpriſe to deceive 


the mind, but of itſelf is able to produce that effect. 
Of this we ſee many inſtances where there is no place 
for ſurpriſe ; and the firſt we ſhall give is of reſem- 
blance. Unumguodgue eodem modo difſolvitur quo colli- 
gatum ef}, is a maxim in the Roman law that has no 
foundation in truth ; for tying and loofing, building 
and demoliſhing, are acts oppoſite to each other, and 


are performed by oppotite means: but when theſe acts 


are connected by their relation to the ſame ſubject, 
their eonnection leads us to imagine a ſort of reſem- 
blance between them, which by the foregoing propen- 
fity is conceived to be as complete as poſſible. The 
next inſtance ſhall be of contraſt. Addiſon obſerves, 
„% That the paleſt features look the moſt agreeable in 
white; that a face which is overfluſned appears to ad- 
vantage in the deepeſt ſcarlet; and that a dark com- 


plexion is not a little alleviated by a black hood.“ 


The foregoing propenſity ſerves to account for theſe 
appearances; to make this evident, one of the caſes 
ſhall ſuffice. A complexion, however dark, never ap- 


| proaches to black: when theſe colours appear toge- 


+ Lib. 1. 
5 28. 


ther, their oppoſition ſtrike us; and the propenſity we 
have to complete the oppolition, makes the darkneſs 
of complexion vaniſh out of fight. 

The operation of this propenſity, even where there 
13 no ground for ſurpriſe, is not confined to opinion or 
conviction: ſo powerful it is, as to make us ſometimes 
proceed to action, in order to complete a refemblance 
or diſſimilitude. If this appear obſcure, it will be 
made clear by the following inſtances. Upon what 
principle is the /ex falionis founded, other than to make 
the puniſhment reſemble the miſchief? Reaſon dic- 
tates, that there ovght to be a conformity or reſem- 
blance between a crime and its puniſhment; and the 
foregoing propenſity impels us to make the reſem- 
blance as complete as poſſible. Titus Livius , under 
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was torn to pieces by a 
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the influence of that propenſity, accounts for à cer 
puniſhment by a reſemblance between it and the crime 
toa ſubtile for common apprehenſion, Speaking of 
Mettus Fuffetius, the Alban general, who, for trez. 
chery to the Romans his allies, was ſentenced to be 
torn to pieces by horſes, he puts the following ſpeech 
in the mouth of Tullus Hoſtilius, who decreed the pu- 
niſnment. Mette Fuffeti, inguit, ft ipſe diſcere poſe 
ſer fidem ac ſedera ſervari, vivo tibi ea diſciplina a nue 
adhibita efſet. Nunc, quoniam tuum inſanabil- inge. 
nium ęſt, at tu tuo ſupplicio dove humanum genus, ea 
ſancta credere, quæ a te violata ſunt. Ut igitur paul» 
ante animum inter Fidenatem Romanamque rem anci. 
pitem geſſiſti, ita jam corpus paſſim diftrahendum da. 
bis *,” By the ſame influence, the ſentence is often 
executed upon the very ſpot where the crime was com- 
mitted, 
dragged from the theatre into an inner room of the 
ſuppoſed palace, to ſuffer death where he murdered 
Agamemnon. Shakeſpeare, whoſe knowledge of na- 
ture is not leſs profound than extenſive, has not over- 
looked this propenſity : 5 


6 Othello. Get me ſome poiſon, Iago, this night; 


Pl not expoſtulate with her: leſt ber body and her 
beauty unprovide my mind again; this night, Iago.“ 

Jago. Do it not with poiſon; ſtrangle her in her 
bed, even in the bed ſhe hath contaminated.“ 


&« Othello, Good, good: the juſtice of it pleaſes: 


very good. Othello, act 4. ſc. 5, 


Perſons in their laſt moments are generally ſeized with 
an anxiety to be buried with their relations. 
Amynta of Taſſo, the lover, hearing that his miſtreſs 

wolf, expreſſes a deſire to die 

the ſame death. . 
Upon the ſubject in general we have two remarks 
to add. The firſt concerns reſemblance, which, when 
too entire, hath no effect, however different in kind the 
things compared may be. The remark is applicable 
to works of art only; for natural objects of different 
kinds, have ſcarce ever an entire reſemblance. To give 
an example in a work of art: Marble is a ſort of matter 
very different from what compoſes an animal; and 
marble cut into a human figure, produces great plea- 
ſure by the reſemblance: but if a marble ſtatue be co- 
loured like a picture, the reſemblance is ſo entire as at 
a diſtance to make the ſtatue appear a real perſon: we 
diſcover the miſtake when we approach; and no other 
emotion is raiſed, but ſurpriſe occaſioned by the de- 
ception : the figure ſtill appears a real perſon, rather 
than an imitation ; and we mutt uſe reflection to cor- 


re& the miſtake, This cannot happen in a picture; for 


the reſemblance can never be ſo entire as to diſpuile 
the 1mitation. | : 
The other remark belongs to contraſt. Emotions 
make the greateſt figure when contraſted in ſucceliion; 
but then the ſucceſſion ought neither to be rapid, 80 
immoderately flow: if too ſlow, the effect of contralt 
becomes faint by the diftance of the emotions ; and 1 
rapid, no ſingle emotion has room to expand itſelf tO 
its full ſize, but is ſtilled, as it were, in the birth by 
a ſucceeding emotion. The funeral oration of the bi- 
ſhop of Meux upon the ducbeſs of Orleans, is a Pel⸗ 
fect hodge-pode of cheerful and melancholy repreſen: 
tations following each other in the quickelt 5 ; 


In the Electra of Sophocles, Egiſtheus is 


In the 


tain Ref iN 1 


blance, | 


b 
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oppoſite emotionos are beſt felt in ſucceſſion ; but each 
emotion ſeparately ſhould be raiſed to its due pitch, 


— before another be introduced. 


What is above laid down, will enable us to deter- 
mine a very important queſtion concerning emotions 
raiſed by the fine arts, viz, Whether ought fimilar 
emotions to ſucceed each other, or diſſimilar? The 
emotions raiſed by the fine arts are for the moſt part 
too nearly related to make a figure by reſemblance ; 
and for that reaſon, their ſucceſſion ought to be regu- 
lated as much as poſlible by contraſt, This holds 
confeſſedly in epic and dramatic compoſitions; and 
the beſt writers, led perhaps by taſte more than by 
reaſoning, have generally aimed at that beauty. It 
holds equally in muſic: in the ſame cantata, all the 
variety of emotions that are within the power of muſic, 
may not only be indulged, but, to make the greateſt 
figure, ought to be contraſted, In gardening there 
is an additional reaſon for the rule: the emotions rai- 
ſed by that art, are at belt fo faint, that every arti- 
fice ſhould be employed to give them their utmoſt vi- 
gour: a field may be laid out in grand, ſweet, gay, 
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fine effect by contraſt. 

Wit and ridicule make not an agreeable mixture 
with grandeur. Diſſimilar emotions have a fine effect 
in a ſlow ſucceſſion; but in a rapid ſucceſſion, which 
approaches to co-exiſtence, they will not be reliſhed. 
In the midſt of a Jaboured and elevated deſcription of 
battle, Virgil introduces a ludicrous image, which is 
certainly out of its place : | 


Obvius ambuſtum torrem Chorinzus ab ara 
Corripit, et venienti Ebuſo plagamque ferent: 
Occupat os flammis: illi ingens barba reluxit, 
Nidoremque ambuſta dedit. En. xit. 298. 


E qual tauro ferito, il ſuo dolore 
Verſo mugghiando e ſoſpirando fuore. 
SGieruſal. cant. 4. Rt. 1. 


It would however be too auſtere, to baniſh altoge- 
ther ludicrous images from an epic poem. This poem 
doth not always ſoar above the clouds: it admits great 


variety; and upon occaſion can deſcend even to the 


Frauen without ſinking. In its more ſimilar tones, a 
udicrous ſcene may be introduced without improprie- 


neat, wild, melancholy ſcenes; and when theſe are ty. This is done by Virgil “ in a foot-race : the cir- : Excad, 
viewed in ſucceſſion, grandeur ought to be contraſted cumſtances of which, not excepting the ludicrous part, ah 
with neatneſs, regularity with wildneſs, and gaiety are copied from Homer +. After a fit of merriment, + Jad, 
with melancholy, ſo as thateach emotion may ſucceed its we are, it 18 true, the leſs diſpoſed to the ſerious and xxiii. 87g, 
oppolite : nay, it is an improvement to intermix in the ſublime : but then, a ludicrous ſcene, by unbend- 


ſucceſſion rude uncultivated ſpots as well as unbound- 
ed views, which in themſelves are diſagreeable, but in 
ſucceſſion heighten the feeling of the agreeable ob- 
je&s; and we have nature for our guide, which in her 
moſt beautiful landſcapes oftenintermixes rugged rocks, 
dirty marſhes, and barren ſtony heaths. The greateſt 
maſters of muſic have the ſame view in their compoſi- 
tions : the ſecond part of an Italian ſong ſeldom con- 
veys any ſentiment; and, by its harſhneſs, ſeems pur- 
poſely contrived to give a greater reliſh for the inte- 
reſting parts of the compoſition. 

A ſmall garden, comprehended under a fingle view, 


affords little opportunity for that embelliſhment. Diſſi- 


milar emotions require different tones of mind ; and 
therefore in conjunction can never be pleaſant: gai- 
ety and ſweetneſs may be combined, or wildneſs and 
gloomineſs ; but a compoſition of gaiety and gloomi- 
nels is diſtaſteful. The rude e Wha copartment 
of turze and broom in Richmond garden, hath a good 
effect in the ſucceſſion of objects; but a ſpot of that 
nature would be inſufferable in the midf of a poliſhed 
parterre or flower-plot. A garden therefore, if not of 
great extent, admits not diſſimilar emotions; and in 
ornamenting a ſmall garden, the ſafeſt courſe is to 
confine it to a fingle expreſſion, For the ſame reaſon, 
a landſcape ought alſo to be confined to a ſingle ex- 
preſſion ; and accordingly it is a rule in painting, that 
it the ſubje& be gay, every figure ought to contribute 
to that emotion. | 


It follows from the foregoing train of reaſoning, that 


garden near a great City ought to have an air of ſoli- 


tude, The ſolitarineſs, again, of a waſte country ought 
to be contraſted in forming a garden ; no temples, no 
obſcure walks; but jets eau, caſcades, objects active, 
84), and ſplendid. Nay, ſuch a garden ſhould in ſome 
ren avoid imitating nature, by taking on an ex- 
laordinary appearance of regularity and art, to ſhow 


the buſy hand of man, which in a waſte country has a 
ol. IX, 2 . | 


ing the mind from ſevere application to more intereſt- 
ing ſubjects, may prevent fatigue, and preſerve our re- 
liſn entire. | | 
RESEN, (Moſes); a town on the Tigris, built 
by Nimrod; thought to be the Lariſa of Xenopbon; 
which ſee. But as Zara is a name in imitation of a 
Greek city ; and as there were no Greek cities, con- 
ſequently no Lariſſa in Aſſyria, before Alexander the 
Great ; it 18 probable that the Greeks aſking of what 


City thoſe were the ruins they ſaw, the Aſſyrians might 
anſwer, Lareſen, Of Reſen; which word Xenophon 


expreſſed by Lariſſa, a more familiar ſound to a Greek 
ear, (Wells). 

RESERVATION, in law, an action or clauſe 
whereby ſomething is reſerved, or ſecured to one's 
ſelf. : | 

Mental REsERvATiox, a propoſition, which ſtrict- 
ly taken, and according to the natural import of the 
terms, is falſe; but, if qualified by ſomething con- 
cealed in the mind, becomes true. 5 

Mental reſervations are the great refuge of religious 
hypocrites, who uſe them to accommodate their con- 
ſciences with their intereſts : the Jeſuits are zealous 
advocates for mental reſervations; yet are they real 
lies, as including an intention to deceive. 

RESERVE, in law, the ſame with reſervation. 
See the article RESERVATION; 

Body of RESERVE, or Corps de RESERVE, in mili- 
tary affairs, the third or laſt line of an army, drawn up 
for battle; ſo called becauſe they are reſerved to ſu- 
ſtain the reſt as occaſion requires, and not to engage 
but in caſe of neceſſity. 

RESERVOIR, a place where water is collected 
and reſerved, in order to be conveyed to diſtant 
places through pipes, or ſupply a fountain or jet 
d' eau. 

RESET, in law, the receiving or harbouring an 


outlawed perſon. See OurrAWEx. 


37 N RESET 


Reſet 


| 
Reſolinion, 


K 5 

ReseT of Theft, in Scots law, 
No clxxxvi. 29. 

RESIDENCE, in the canon and common law, the 
abode of a perſon or incumbent upon his benefice; 
and his aſſiduity in attending on the ſame. 

RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who manages the 
affairs of a kingdom or ſtate, at a foreign court. 

They are a claſs of public miniſters inferior to am- 
baſſadors or envoys z but, like them, are under the 
protection of the law of nations. | 

RESIDUE, the remainder or balance of an account, 
debt, or obligation. $5710 | | 

RESIGNATION, in general, ſignifies the impli- 
cit ſubmiſſion of ourſelves, or of ſomething we poſſeſs, 
to the will of another, In a religious foul it ſignifies 
a perfect ſubmiſſion, without diſcontent, to the will of 
God. See MoxAL Philoſophy, no 119. 

RESIN, in natural hiſtory, a viſcid juice oozing 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral trees, 
as the pine, fir, &c. . i 

RESINOUS ELECTRIC rr, is that kind of elec- 


See Law, 


tricity which is produced by exciting bodies of the re- 


finous kind, and which 1s generally negative. See E- 
LECTRICITY paſ/im. 
_ RESISTANCE, or Res18TixNG Force, in philoſo- 
phy, denotes, in general, any power which acts in an 
oppoſite direction to another, ſo as to deſtroy or di- 
miniſh its effect. See Mecranics, HyprosTaAT1CS, 
and PNEUMATICS. „ | 

RESOLUTION #f Iptas. See Los ic, no 15, &c, 

ResoLvTion, in muſic. To reſolve a diſcord or diſ- 
ſonance, ſays Rouſſeau, is to carry it according to rule 
into a conſonance in the ſubſequent chord. There is 
for that purpoſe a procedure preſcribed, both for the 
fundamental baſs of the diſſonant chord, and for the 
part by which the diſſonance is formed. 

There is no poſſible manner of reſolving a diſſo- 


nance which is not derived from an operation of cadence: 


it is then by the kind of cadence which we wiſh to 
form, that the motion of the fundamental baſs is de- 
termined, (fee Capence). With reſpeR to the part 
by which the diſſonance is formed, it ought neither to 
continue in its place, nor to move by disjointed gra- 


dations; but to riſe or deſcend diatonically, accord- 


ing to the nature of the diſſonance, Theoriſts ſay, 
that major diſſonances ought to riſe, and minor to de- 
ſcend; which is not however without exception, fince, 
1n particular chords of harmony, a ſeventh, although 
major, ought not to riſe, but to deſcend, unleſs in 
that chord which is, very incorrectly, called the chord 
of the ſeventh redundant. It is better then to ſay, that 
the ſeventh and all its derivative diſſonances ought to 
deicend ; and that the ſixth ſuperadded, and all its de- 
rivative diſſonances, ſhould riſe. This is a rule truly 
general and without any exception. It 1s the ſame 
cale with the rule of reſolving diſſonances. There are 
ſome diſſonances which cannot be prepared; but there 
is by no means one which ought not to be reſolved, 

With reſpect to the ſenſible note, improperly called 
a major diſſonance, if it ought to aſcend, this is leſs on 
account of the rule for reſolving diſſonances, than on 
account of that which preſcribes a diatonic procedure, 
and prefers the ſhorteſt road; and in reality, there are 
caſes, as that of the interrupted cadence, in which this 
ſenſible note does not aſcend. 
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In chords by ſuppoſition, one ſingle chord ofte 
produces two diſſonances; as the ſeventh and ninth 
ninth and fourth, &c. 
ought to have been prepared, and both muſt Kew. 
be reſolved; it 1s beckuſe wege ſhould th 2 
every thing which is diſcordant, not only in the fun. 
damenta], but even in the continued baſs, 

RESOLUTION, in chemiſtry, the reduRion of a 
mixed body into its component parts or firſt principles 
as far as can be done by a proper analyſis, ' 

RESsoluriov, in medicine, the diſappearing of 
any tumour without coming to ſuppuration or form. 
ing an abſceſs, | | 

RESOLVENTS, in medicine, ſuch as are proper 
for diſſipating tumours, without allowing them to 
come to ſuppuration. 5 

RESONANCE, Resovnvine, in muſic, &c. a 
ſound returned by the air incloſed in the bodies of 
ſtringed inſtruments, ſuch as lutes, &c. or even in the 
bodies of wind-inftruments, as flutes, Ke. 

: RESPIRATION, the act of reſpiring or breathing 
the air. 

Reſpiration conſtitutes one of thoſe functions which 
are properly termed vital, as being eſſential to life; 
for to live and to breathe are in fact ſynonimous terms. 
It conſiſts in an alternate contraction and dilatation of 
of the thorax, by firſt inſpiring air into the lungs, and 
then expelling it from them in exſpiration. 

It will perhaps be eaſy to diſtinguiſh and point ont 
the ſeveral phenomena of reſpiration; but to explain 
their phyſical cauſe will be attended with difficulty : 
for it will naturally be inquired, how the lungs, when 


the 


emptied of their air, and contracted by exfpiration, 


become again inflated, they*themſelves being perfectly 
paſſive ?!—How the ribs are elevated in oppoſition to 


their own natural ſituation? and why the diaphragm 


is contracted downwards towards the abdomen? Were 
we to aſſert, that the air, by forcing its way into the 
cavity of the lungs, dilated them, and conſequently 
elevated the ribs and preſſed down the diaphragm, we 
ſhould ſpeak erroneouſly, What induces the firſt inſpi- 
ration it is not eaſy to aſcertain; but after an animal 
has once reſpired, it would ſeem likely that the blood, 
after exſpiration, finding its paſſage through the lungs 
obſtructed, becomes a ſtimulus, which induces the in. 
tercoſtal muſcles and the diaphragm to contract, and 
enlarge the cavity of the thorax, in conſequence pet. 
haps of a certain nervous influence, which we will not 
here attempt to explain. 


cellular ſpaces into which they open, become fully di- 


lated; and the pulmonary veſſels being equally diſten. 


ded, the blood flows thro? them with eaſe. But as the 
ſtimulus which firſt occaſioned this dilatation ceaſes to 
operate, the muſcles gradually contract, the diapbragm 
riſes upwards again and diminiſhes the cavity of the 
cheſt, the ribs return to their former ſtate, and as the 
air paſlcs out in exſpiration, the Jungs gradually _ 
lapſe, and a reſiſtance to the paſſage of the bloo 

again takes place. But the heart continuing to ds“ 
ceive and expel the blood, the pulmonary artery 44 
gins again to be diſtended, the ſtimulus 18 gere 
and the ſame proceſs is repeated, and continues to 
repeated, in a regular ſucceſſion during life: for thovg' 


© » * " | g 
the myſcles of reſpiration, having a mixed aac; 


n Reſoluror 


Then theſe two diſſonances Reſpi 


The air then ruſhes into tbe 
lungs; every branch of the bronchial tubes, and all the 


| 


rai 
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| nion. {unlike the heart) in ſome meaſure dependent on the 
in, yet no human being, after having once reſpired, 
can live many moments without it.— In an attempt to 
hold one's breath, the blood ſoon begins to diſtend the 
veins, which are unable to empty their contents into 
the heart, and we are able only during a very little 
time to reſiſt the ſtimulus to inſpiration. In drowning, 
the circulation ſeems to be topped upon this principle; 
and in hanging, the preſſure made on the jugular veins 
may co-operate with the ſtoppage of reſpiration in 
bringing on death, | | 

Bocrhaave takes the principal uſes of reſpiration to 
pe the further preparation of the chyle, its more accu- 
rate mixture with the blood, and its converſion into a 
nutritious juice proper to repair the decays of the 
body. Other authors take a great uſe of reſpiration 
to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold nitrous air, to 
cool the blood coming reeking hot out of the. right 
ventricle of the heart through the lungs, and to act as 
a refrigeratory ; others aſſert one grand uſe of reſpira- 
tion to be the throwing off the fuliginous vapours of 


ration they aſſert, that it conveys a nitro- aerial ferment 


cular motion are owing, But Dr Thurſton rejeRts all 
theſe as being the principal uſes of reſpiration; and 
from the experiments of Dr Croon, Dr Hooke, and 
others, made before the Royal Society, he ſhows the 
principal uſe of reſpiration to be that of moving or 
paſſing the blood from the right to the left ventricle 
of the heart, and ſo to effect circulation; whence it is 
that perſons hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled, ſo ſudden- 
ly die, viz. becauſe the circulation of the blood is 
ſtopped; and for the ſame reaſon it is that animals die 
ſo ſpeedily in the air-pump. This uſe of reſpiration 
Dr Drake not only confirms, but carries farther, ma- 
king it the true cauſe of the diaſtole of the heart, which 


accounted for, 

From experiments made on dogs and other animals, 
Dr Hales ſhows, that without reſpiration the blood 
would ſoon turn putrid and peſtilential; and indeed the 
only animal exempted from the neceſlity of reſpiration 
is a foetus. | 
With regard to the force of reſpiration, the laſt men- 
tioned author obſerves, that though a man, by a pecu- 
liar action of his mouth and tongue, may ſuck mer- 
cury 22 inches, and ſome men 27 or 28 high; yet he 
found from experience, that by the bare inſpiring ac- 
tion of the diaphragm and dilating thorax, he himſelf 
could ſcarcely raiſe the mercury two inches, at which 


weight of a cylinder of mercury, whoſe baſe is com- 
menfurate to the area of the diaphragm, and its height 
two inches, whereby the diaphragm mutt at the ſame 
time ſuſtain a weight equal to many pounds; neither 


to exert a greater force. | | 
With regard to the quantity of moiſture carried off 
by reſpiration, the Doctor, from an experiment on 
wood. aſhes, eſtimates that quantity to be equal to 17 
rains in 50 exſpirations; whence there will proportion- 
ably be 408 grains evaporated or breathed off in 1200 
exſpirations, being the number in an hour, and thence 
'v 24 tours 9792 grains, or 1.39 pounds; which ſup» 
I 
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the blood, along with the expelled air; and for inſpi- 


to the blood, to which the animal-ſpirits and all muſ- 


neither Borelli, Dr Lower, nor Mr Cowper, had well 


time the diaphragm muſt act with a force equal to the 


are its counteracting muſcles, thoſe the abdomen, able 
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poſing the ſurface of the lungs to be 41,635 ſquare Reſpiration 


inches, then the quantity evaporated from that inward 
ſurface will be yg,;zth part of an inch deep. 

From the violent and fatal effects of very noxious va- 
pours on the reſpiration and life of animals, .the Doc- 
tor ſhows how the reſpiration is proportionably incom- 
moded when the air is loaded with leſſer degrees of va- 
pours, which vapours do in ſome meaſure clog and 
lower the air's elaſticity, which it beſt regains by ha- 


[ 
Reſtitutiom : 


ving theſe vapours diſpelled by the ventilating motion 


of the free open air, that is beſt rendered wholeſome 
by the agitation of winds; thus what we call a clofe 
warm air, ſuch as has been long confined in a room, 
without having the vapours 1n it carried off by com- 
municating with the open air, is apt to give us more or 
leſs uneaſineſs in proportion to the quantity of vapours 
which are floating in it. And thus many of thoſe who 
have weak lungs, but can breathe very well in the freſh 
country air, are greatly. incommoded in the:r breath- 
ing when they come into large cities, where the air is 


full of fuliginous vapours ; and even the moſt robuſt 


and healthy, in changing from a city to a-country air, 


find an exhilirating pleaſure arifing from a more free 
and kindly inſpiration, whereby the lungs being leſs 
loaded with condenfing air and vapours, and thereby 
the veſicles more dilated with a clearer and more elaſtic 
air, a freer courſe 1s thereby given to the blood, and 
probably a purer air mixed with it. 

Dr Prieſtley has ſhown, that one of the great uſes 
of reſpiration is to carry off the phlogiſtic or putrid 


particles from animal-bodies, by which they are pre- 


vented from putrefying while alive, to which, without 
reſpiration, they would be as liable as though they 
were dead. See Alk, n® 46; BLoop, no 29, et eg. 
and PUTREFACTION, paſſim. | | 

Re8eiRATION of Fiſhes. See Fisn, n“ 5 & 6. 

RESPITE, in law, fignifies a delay, forbearance, 
or prolongation of time, granted to any one for the pay- 
ment of a debt or the like. 

RESPONDENT, in the ſchools, one who main- 
tains a theſis in any art or ſcience; who is thus called 
from his being to anſwer all the objeQions propoſed 
by the opponent. 

RESPONDENTIA. See BortTomsy. | 

RESPONSE, an anſwer or reply. A word chiefly 
uſed in ſpeaking of the anſwers made by the people to 
the prieſt, in the litany, the pſalms, &c. 

RESSORT, a French word, ſometimes uſed by 
Engliſh authors to ſignify the juriſdiction of a court, 


and particularly one from which there is no appeal. — _ 


Thus it is ſaid, that the houſe of lords judge en der- 
nier reſſort, or in the laſt reſſort. | 
REST, the continuance of a body in the ſame place, 
or its continual application or contiguity to the ſame 
parts of the ambient or contiguous bodies; and there- 
fore is oppoſed to motion. . See the article Moriox. 
ResT, in poetry, is a ſhort pauſe of the voice in 
reading, being the ſame with the cæſura, which, in 
Alexandrine verſes, falls on the fixth ſyllable ; but in 
verſes of 10 or 11 ſyllables, on the fourth. See Po- 
TRY, Part III. | 
RESTAURATION, the a& of re-eſtabliſhing or 
ſetting a thing or perſon in its former good ſtate. 
RESTITUTION, in a moral and legal ſeuſe, is 
reſtoring a perſon to his right, or returning ſomething 
27 N 2 un- 
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Reſtitution unjuſtly taken or detained from him. 


' Reſurrec- 
tion, 


RESTITUTION of Medals, or Reftituted Medals, is a 
term uſed by antiquaries, for ſuch medals as were ſtruck 
by the emperors, to retrieve the memory of their pre- 
deceſſor. | | 

Hence, in ſeveral medals, we find the letters BST. 
This practice was firſt begun by Claudius, by his ſtri- 
king afreſh ſeveral medals of Auguſtus. Nero did the 
ſame; and Titus, after his father's example, ſtruck re- 
ſtitutions of moſt of his predeceſſors. Gallienus ſtruck 
a general reſtitution of all the preceding emperors, on 
two medals, the one bearing an altar, the other an 
eagle, without the REST, 

RESTIVE, or ResrTy, in the manege, a ſtubborn, 
unruly, ill-broken horſe, that ſtops, or runs back, in- 
Read of advancing forward. | 

RESTORATION, the ſame with reſtauration. See 
RESTAURATION. 

In England, the return of king Charles II. in 1660, 
is, by way of eminence, called the Reſtoration ; and the 
29th of May is kept as an anniverſary feſtival, in com- 
memoration of that event, by which the regal and epiſ- 
copal government was reſtored. 

RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper 
for reſtoring and retrieving the ſtrength and vigour 


both of the body and animal-ſpirits. 


All under this claſs, ſays Quincy, are rather nutri- 
mental than medicinal; and are more adminiſtered to 


repair the waſtes of the conſtitution, than to alter and 


rectify its diſorders. | 
RESTRICTION, among logicians, is limiting a 


term, ſo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually does. 


RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the ſame with 
aſtringent. See ASTRINGENTS. © 

RESULT, what is gathered from a conference, in- 
quiry, meditation, or the like; or the concluſion and 
effect thereof. 

RESURRECTION, in theology, riſing again from 
the dead; or a perſon's returning to a ſecond life, with 
new bodily organs adapted to the ſtate of its new ex- 
iitence. | | | 

One of the greateſt arguments for the truth of Chri- 


ſtianity is drawn from the reſurrection of our Saviour; 


the circumſtances of which are handed down to us in 
io plain and diſtin a manner by the Evangeliſts, as 
make the evidence of this important truth amount to a 
demonſtration. | 

Chriſtians generally believe, that at the day of judg- 
ment the very identical body they have now, with the 
{ame fleſh, blood, and bones, will be raifed from the 
lead, But, in oppoſition to this opinion, many texts 
of Scripture have been urged, particularly the account 
given of this important event by St Paul; beſides ſeve- 
ral philoſophical objections, the principal of which are 
theſe. 1 85 

That the ſame ſubſtance may happen to be a part of 
two or more bodies: thus a fiſh feeding on a man, and 
another man afterwards feeding on the fiſh, part of the 
body of. the firſt man becomes incorporated with the 
fiſh, and afterwards with the body of the laſt man. 
Again, inſtances have been known of one man's imme- 


_ diately feeding on the body of another ; and among 


the cannibals in the Weſt Indies, who devour their 


enemies, the practice is frequent. Now it is alleged, 


where the ſubſtauce of one is thus converted into the 
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ſubſtance of another, each cannot ariſe with hi 


body; to which then ſhall the common part 


be allot. 
rave | e allot 


To this objection ſome anſwer, That as all matter j, nin 


not capable of being aſſimilated to the body, and in. 
corporated with it, human fleſh may very probably be 
of this kind; and therefore what is thus eaten, may be 
again excreted and carried off. | | 
But Mr Leibnitz obſerves, that all that is eſſential 


to the body, is the original ſtamen, which exiſted in the 


ſemen of the father: that this may be conceived as the 
moſt minute point imaginable, and therefore not to be 


ſeparated, nor any part of it united to the ſtamen of 


any other man: that all this bulk we ſee in the body, 
is only an accretion to this original ſtamen; and there. 
fore there is no reciprocation of the proper matter of 
the human body. 195 

Another objection is, that we know, by the late diſ. 
coveries in the animal œcOmy, that the human body 
is continually changing, and that a man has not entire- 
ly the ſame body to-day as he had yeſterday; and it is 
even computed, that in leſs than ſeven years time the 
whole body undergoes a change. Which of thoſe 
many bodies, then, which the ſame perſon has in the 
courſe of his life, is it that ſhall riſe? or does all the 
matter that has ever belonged to him riſe again? or 


does only ſome particular ſyſtem thereof? the body, 


for example, he had at 20, at 40, or at 60 years old? 
If only this or that body ariſe, how ſhall it be reward- 
ed or puniſhed for what was done by the other? and 
with what juſtice does one perſon ſuffer for another? 
To this it has been anſwered, on the principles of 
Leibnitz, that notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſive changes, 
this ſtamen, which is the only eſſential part of the 
body, has always remained the ſame; and that, on Mr 
Locke's principles, perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs 
of a rational being, conſiſts in ſelf. conſciouſneſs, in the 
power of conſidering itſelf the ſame thing in different 
times and places. By this, every one is to himſelf 
what he calls ſelf ; without confidering whether that 
ſelf be continued in the ſame, or in ſeveral ſubſtances. 
It is the ſame ſelf now it was then ; and it was by the 
ſame ſelf which now reflects on an action, that that ac- 
tion was performed. Now it is this perſonal identity 
that is the obje& of rewards and puniſhments, which 
it is obſerved may exift in different ſucceſſions of mat- 


ter; ſo that to render the rewards and puniſhments 


juſt and pertinent, we need only to riſe again with 
ſuch a body, as that we retain the conſciouſneſs of our 
paſt actions. 983 
RESUSCITATION, the ſame with reſurrection 
and revivification. See the preceding article. 
The term reſaſcitation, however, is more particu- 
larly uſed by chemiſts, for the reproducing a m- 


ed body from its aſhes; an art to which many have 


- 


pretended, as to from their 
aſhes, | 

RETAIL, in commerce, is the ſelling of goods 
in ſmall parcels, in oppoſition to wholeſale. See Con- 
MERCE. f 

RETAINE R, a ſervant who does not continually 
dwell in the houſe of his maſter, but only attends up- 
on ſpecial occaſions. | 


RETAINING rex, the firſt fee given to 3 ſer- 


jeant or counſellor at law, in order to make bim 2 


reproduce plants, &c. 


— 


s Whole Reſurrte. 
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\.cion and prevent bis pleading on the contrary fide, | RETRACTS, among horſemen,-pricks in a horſe's Retrafts 
tl | RETALIATION, among civilians, the act of re- feet, arifing from the fault of the farrier in driving nails 
peo!t- turning like for like. | that are weak, or in driving them ill- pointed, or other- Gs 7 
RETARDATION, in phyfics, the act of di- wiſe amiſs. 
miniſhing the velocity of a moving body. See Me- RETREAT, in a military ſenſe. An army or 
CHANICS- body of men are ſaid to retreat when they turn their 
RETE MIRABILE, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, or backs upon the enemy, or are retiring from the ground 
net-work of veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pitui- they occupied: hence, every march in withdrawing 
tary gland. from the enemy is called a retreat. 
RETENTION, is defined by Mr Locke to be a That which is done in fight of an active enemy, 
faculty of the mind, whereby it keeps, or retains, thoſe who en with a ſuperior force, makes our pre- 
{imple ideas it has once received, by ſenſation or reflec- ſent ſubject; and is, with reaſon, looked upon as the 
tion. See MEraruvsies, ne 40.—43. glory of the profeſſion. It is a manceuvre the moſt 
RETENTION, is alſo uſed, in medicine, &c. for the delicate, and the propereſt to diſplay the prudence, 
fate of contraction in the ſolids or vaſcular parts of the genius, courage, and addreſs, of an officer who com- 
body, which makes them hold faſt their proper con- mands: the hiſtorians of all ages teſtify it; and 
tents. In this ſenſe, retention is oppoſed to evacua- hiſtorians have never been fo laviſh of eulogiums as on 
tion and excretion. the ſubje& of the brilliant retreats of our heroes. If 
RETICULAR Body, corpus reticulare, in anatomy, it is important, it is no leſs difficult to regulate, on 
| a very fine membrane, perforated, in the manner of a account of the variety of circumſtances, each of which 
net, with a multitude of foramina. It is placed im- demands different prnciples, and an almoſt endleſs de- 
mediately under the cuticle ; and when that is ſeparated tail. Hence a good retreat is eſteemed, by experien- 
from the cutis, whether by art or acident, this adheres ced officers, the maiter-piece of a general. He ſhould 
firmly to it, and is ſcarce poſſible to be parted from therefore be well acquainted with the fituation of the 
it, ſeeming rather to be its inner ſuperficies than a country through which he intends to make it, and 
diſtinct ſubſtance. In regard to this, we are to ob- careful that nothing is omitted to make it ſafe and 
ſerve, firſt, the places in which it is found, being all honourable. 
thoſe in which the ſenſe of feeling is moſt acute, as in RETREAT, is alſo a beat of the drum, at the firing 
the palms of the hands, the extremities of the fin- of the evening-gun ; at which the drum- major, with 
gers, and on the ſoles of the feet. The tongue, all the drums of the battalion, except ſuch as are upon 
however, is the part where it is moſt accurately to duty, beats from the camp-colours on the right to 
be obſerved : it is more eaſily Jiſtinguiſhable there thoſe on the left, on the parade of encampment : the 
than any where elſe, and its nature and ſtructure are drums of all the guards beat alſo; the trumpets at the 
moſt evidently ſeen there. ; ſame time ſounding at the head of their reſpective 
Its colour in the Europeans is white; but in the troops. This is to warn the ſoldiers to forbear firing, 
Negroes, and other black nations, it is black; in the and the centinels to challenge, till the break of day 
tawny, it is yellowiſh: the ſkin itſelf in both is white; that the reveille is beat. The retreat is likewiſe called 
and the blackneſs and yellowneſs depend altogether on /etting the watch. | 
the colour vf this membrane. RETRENCHMENT literally ſignifies ſomething 
The uſes of the corpus reticulare are to preſerve the cut off or taken from a thing; in which ſenſe it is the 
ſtructure of the other parts of the integuments and ſame with ſubtraction, diminution, &c. 
keep them in their determinate form and ſituation. RETRENCHMENT, in the art of war, any kind of 
Its apertures give paſſage to the hairs, and ſet thro! work raiſed to cover a polt, and fortify it againſt the 
the papillæ and excretory ducts of the ſkin : it retaing enemy, ſuch as faſcines loaded with earth, gambions, 
theſe in a certain and determinate order, that they barrels of earth, ſand-bags, and generally all things 
cannot be removed out of their places, and has ſome that can cover the men and ſtop the enemy. See For- 
thare in preſerving the ſoftneſs of the papillæ, which TiF1caTION and War. | 
renders them fit for the ſenſe of feeling. Sce Ana- RETRIBU'TION, a handſome preſent, gratuity, 
TOMY, ne 82, Js | or acknowledgment, given inſtead of a formal falary 
RETINA, in anatomy, the expanſion of the optic or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that do not fo 
nerves over the bottom of the eye, where the ſenſe of immediately fall under eſtimation, nor within the or- 
viſion is firſt received. See AnATomy, n* 406, o. dinary commerce in money. 
and Orrics, ne 115 Cg. RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiſtory, a claſs 
RETINUE, the atteadants or followers of a prince or diviſion of animals, whoſe characteriſtie is, that they 


or perſon of quality, chiefly in a journey. ſtale or make water backwards, both male and fe- 
RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of retrench- male. | : | 
ment made in the body of a baſtion, or other work, RETURN, (returna, or retorna), in law, is uſed in 


which is to be diſputed, inch by inch, after the de- divers ſenſes. 1. Return of writs by ſheriffs and 
{ences are diſmantled. It uſually conſiſts of two faces, bailiffs is a certificate made by them to the court, of 
which make a re-entering angle. When a breach is what they have done in relation to the execution of 
made in a baſtion, the enemy may alſo make a retirade the writ directed to them. This is wrote on the back 
Or new fortification behind it. of the writ by the officer, who thus ſends the writ 
RETORT, in chemiſtry, an oblong or globular back to the court from whence it iſſued, in order that 
elſe] with its neck bent, proper for diſtillation, See it may be filed. 2. Return of a commiſſion, is a cer- 
HEMISTRY, n“ 77, | tificate or anſwer ſent to the court from whence the 
| com- 
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Return commiſſion iſſues, concerning what has been done by 


the commiſſioners. 3. Returns, or days in bank, 
ate certain days in each term, appointed for the re- 
turn of writs, Ke. Thus Hillary term has four re- 
turns, viz. in the king's-bench, on the day next 
after the octave, or eighth day after Hillary day. 
on the day next after the fifteenth day from St Hil- 
lary, on the day after purification; and on the next 
after the octave of the purification. In the common 
pleas, in eight days of St Hillary: from the day of St 
Hillary, in fifteen days: on the day after the purifi- 
catio: in eight days of the purification. Eafter term 
has five returns, viz. in the king's bench, on the day 
next after the fifteenth day from Eaſter : on the day 


next after the three weeks from Eaſter: onthe day next 


after one month from Eaſter: on the day next after five 
weeks from Eafter : and on the day next after the day 
following aſcenſion-day. In the common pleas, in 
fifteen days from the feaſt of Eaſter : in three weeks 
from the feaſt of Eaſter: in one month from Eaſter 
day : in five weeks from Eaſter day : on the day after 
the aſcenſion-day. Trinity term has. four returns, 
viz, on the day following the ſecond day after Trinity: 
on the day following the eighth day after Trinity: on 
the day next after the fifteenth day from Trinity: on 
the day next after three weeks from Trinity. In the 
common pleas, on the day after Trinity: in eight 
days of Trinity: in fifteen days from Trinity: in three 
weeks from Trinity. Michaelmas term has fix. returns, 
viz. on the day next after three weeks from St 
Michael: on the day next after one month of St 
Michael: on the day foilowing the ſecond day after 
All- ſouls: on the day next after the ſecond day after 
St Martin: on the day following the octave of St 
Martin: on the day next after fifteen days of St Mar- 
tin. In the common pleas, in three weeks from St 
Michael: in one month from St. Michael: on the day 
after All-ſouls: on the day after St Martin: on the 
oQave of St Martin: in fifteen days from St Martin. 
It is to be obſerved, that, as in the king's-bench, 
all returns are to be made on ſome particular day of 


the week in each term, care muſt be taken not to 


make the writs out of that court returnable on a non- 
judicial day; ſuch as Sunday, and All- ſaints, in Mi- 
chaelmas term, the purification in Hillary, the aſcen- 
ſion in Eaſter, and Midſummer- day, except it ſhould 
fall on the firſt day of Trinity term. 

RETURNS, in a military ſenſe, are of various ſorts, 
but all tending to explain the ſtate of the army, regi- 
ment, or company; namely, how many capable of 
doing duty, on duty, fick in quarters, barracks, in- 
firmary, or hoſpital ; priſoners, abſent with or with- 
out leave; total effective; wanting to complete the 
eſtabliſnment, &c. 9 

RETZ (Cardinal de). See Goxpr. 

REUTLINGEN, a handfome, free, and imperial 
town of Germany, in the circle of Suabia and duchy 
of Wirtemberg ; ſeated in a plain on the river Eſchez 
near the Neckar, adorned with handſome public build- 
ings, and has a well frequented college. E. Long. 9. 
10. N. Lat. 48. 31. 

REVE, Reeve, or Greve, the bailiff of a franchiſe, 
or manor, thus called, eſpecially in the weſt of Eng- 
land. Hence ſhire- reeve, ſheriff, port-greve, &c, See 
the article Gary. | 
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REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break of day, 


to give notice that it is time for the ſoldiers to ariſe, 
and that the centries are to forbear challenging, 


REVELL, a port-town of Livonia, ſituated at the 


ſouth. entrance of the gulph of Finland: E. Long. 24. 


N. Lat. 59. 
REVELATION, the act of revealing, or making 
a thing public that was before unknown : it is alſo vſeq 
for the diſcoveries made by God to his prophets, ang 
by them to the world ; and more particularly for the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament. See Biz 
CHnisTIANITY, and THEOLOGY. | : 
The principal teſts of the truth of any revelation 
are, its being worthy of God, and conſiſtent with his 
known attributes, its being agreeable to the clear dic 
tates of unprejudiced reaſon, and its having a ten- 
dency to refine, purify, and exalt the mind of man 
to an imitation of the Deity in his moral perfec- 
tions, | 
Mr Locke, in laying down the diſtin& provinces of 
reaſon and faith, obſerves, 1. That the ſame truths 
may be diſcovered by revelation which are diſcover- 
able to us by reaſon. 2. That no revelation can be 
admitted againſt the clear evidence of reaſon, 3. That 
there are many things of which we have but imper- 
fe& notions, or none at all; and others, of whoſe 
paſt, preſent, or future exiſtence, by the natural uſe 
of our faculties we cannot have the leaſt knowledge; 
and theſe, being beyond the diſcovery of our faculties, 
and above reaſon, when revealed, become the proper 
object of our faith. He then adds, that our reaſon is 
not injured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by 
new diſcoveries of truth coming from the fountain of 
knowledge. Whatever God has revealed 1s certainly 
true; but whether it be a divine revelation or no, rea- 
ſon muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evi- . 
dent. There can be no evidence that any traditional 
revelation is of divine original, in the words we receive 
it, and the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and ſo cer- 
tain as that of the principles of reaſon : and, there- 
fore, nothing that is contrary to the clear and ſelt- 
evident diQates of reaſon, has a right to be urged or 
aſſented to as a matter of faith, wherein reaſon has 
nothing to do. „ 
REVELATION of ST Jonx. See ApocaLYP3E. 
REVELS, entertaiaments of dancing, maiking, 
acting comedies, farces, &c. anciently very frequent 
in the inns of court and in noblemens houſes, but 
now much diſuſed. The officer who has the direc- 
tion of the revels at court is called the Maſter of the 
Revels. | ; . 
REVENUE, the annual income a perſon receives | 
from the rent of his lands, houſes, intereſt of money 
in the ſtocks, &c. | 3 
Royal RłEvE xo, that which the Britiſh conſtitution 
bath veſted in the royal perſon, in order to ſupport his 
dignity and maintain his power; being a portion 
which each ſubjeQ contributes of his property, in or. 
der to ſecure the remainder. This revenue is either 7. 
dinary or extraordinary. a 
I. The king's ordinary revenue is ſuch as has cl. 
ther ſublifted time out of mind in the crown ; or ©* 
has been granted by parliament, by way of purchaic 
or exchange for ſuch of the king's inherent hereauar 
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3 
tende. revenues, as were found inconvenient to the ſubject.— 
— ln ſaying that it has ſubſiſted time out cf mind in 
the crown, we do not mean that tbe king is at pre- 
{ent in the actual poſſeſſion of the whole of his reve- 
nue. Much (nay the greateſt part) of it is at this day 
in the hands of ſubjects; to whom it has been grant- 
ed out from time to time by the kings of England: 
which has rendered the crown in ſome meaſure depen- 
dant on the people for its ordinary ſupport and ſub- 
tence, So that we mult be obliged to recount, as 
part of the royal revenue, what lords of manors and 
other ſubjects frequently look upon to be their own 
abſolute rights; becauſe they are and have been veſted 
in them and their anceſtors for ages, though in reality 
originally derived from the grants of our ancient 
rinces. 
: 1. The firſt of the king's ordinary revenues, which 
may be taken notice of, is of an eccleſiaſtical kind, (as 
are alſo the three ſucceeding ones), viz. the cuſtody 
of the temporalties of biſhops. See TEMPORALTIES. 
2. The king is entitled to a coroDy, as the law calls 
ir, out of every biſhopric; that 1s, to ſend one of his 
chaplains to be maintained by the biſhop, or to have a 
penſion allowed him till the biſhop promotes him to a 
benefice. This is alſo in the nature of an acknowledge- 
ment to the king, as founder of the ſee, ſince he had 
formerly the ſame corody or penſion from every abbey 
or priory of royal foundation. It is ſuppoſed to benow 
fallen into total diſuſe; tho' Sir Matthew Hale ſays, 
that it is due of common right, and that no preſcrip- 
tion will diſcharge it. 15 a 
3. The king alſo is entitled to all the tithes ari- 


Jad“. 


(iments 


be doubted how far this article, as well as the laft, can 
be properly reckoned a part of the king's own royal 
revenue; fince a corody ſupports only his chaplaine, 
and theſe extraparochial tithes are held under an im- 
plied truſt that the king will diſtribute them for the 
good of the clergy in general. 


tenths of all ſpiritual preferments in the kingdom, 
See TExnTHS. | 

5. The next branch of the king's ordinary revenue 
(which, as well as the ſubſequent branches, is of a lay 
or temporal nature) conſiſts in the rents and profits of 
the demeſne lands of the crown. Theſe demeſne lands, 
terre dominicales regis, being either the ſhare reſerved 
to the crown at the original diftribution of landed pro- 
perty,. or ſuch as came to it afterwards by forfeitures 
or other means, were anciently very large and exten- 
hive; compriſing divers manors, honours, and lord- 
ſhips; the tenants of which had very peculiar privi- 


meine, At preſent they are contracted within a very 
narrow compaſs, having been almoſt entirely granted 
away to private ſubjects. This has occaſioned the par- 
lament frequently to interpoſe; and particularly after 
king William III. had greatly impoveriſhed the 
crown, an act paſſed, whereby all future grants or 
leaſes from the crown for any longer term than 31 
ears or three lives, are declared to be void; except 


years, And no reverſionary leaſe can be made, ſo as 
= exceed, together with the eſtate in being, the ſame 
elm of three lives or 31 years; that is, when there is 
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ſing in extraparochial places: though perhaps it may 


4. The next branch conſiſts in the firſt- fruits and 


leges, when we ſpeak of the tenure in ancient de- 


with regard to houſes, which may be granted for 50 


3 


a ſubſiſting leaſe, of which there are 20 years ſtill to Revenne. 
come, the king cannot grant a future intereſt, to com- | 
mence after the expiration of the former, for any 
longer term than 11 years. The tenant muſt alſo be 
made liable to be puniſhed for committing waſte; and 
the uſual rent muſt be reſerved, or, where there has 
uſually been no rent, one-third of the clear yearly va- 
lue. The misfortune is, that this act was made too 
late, after almoſt every valuable poſſeſſion of the crown 
had been granted away for ever, or elſe upon very 
long leaſes; but may be of benefit to poſterity, when 
thoſe leaſes come to expire. 

6. Hither might have been referred the advantages 
which were uſed to ariſe to the king from the profits 
of his military tenures, to which moſt lands in the 
kingdom were ſubject, till the ſtatute 12 Car. II. 
c. 24. which in great meaſure aboliſhed them all. 


Hither alſo might have been referred the. profitable 


prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption : which 
was a right enjoyed by the crown of buying up provi- 
fions and other neceſſaries, by the intervention of the 
king's purveyors, for the uſe of his royal houſehold, 
at an appraiſed valuation, in preference to all others, 
and even without conſent of the owner: and alſo of 
forcibly impreſſing the carriages and horſes of the ſub- 
jeR, to do the king's buſineſs on the public roads, in 
the conveyance of timber, baggage, and the like, how- 
ever inconvenient to the proprictor, upon paying him 
a ſettled price. A prerogative which prevailed pret- 
ty generally throughovt Europe during the ſcarcity 
of gold and filver, and the high valuation of money 
conſequential thereupon. In thoſe early times the 
king's houſehold (as well as thoſe of inferior lords) 
were ſupported by ſpecific renders of corn, and other 
victuals, from the tenants of the reſpective demeſnes ; 
and there was alſo a continual market kept at the pa- 
lace- gate to furniſh viands for the royal uſe. And this 
anſwered all purpoſes, in thoie ages of ſimplicity, ſo 
long as the king's court continued in any certain 
place. But when it removed from one part of the 
kingdom to another, (as was formerly very frequently 
done), it was found neceſſary to ſend purveyors be fort- 
hand, to get together a ſufficient quantity of provi- 
ſions and other neceſſaries for the houtchold : and, Jeſt 
the unuſual demand ſhould raiſe them to an exorbitant 
price, the powers beforementioned were veſted in theſe 
purveyors ; who in proceſs of time very greatly abuſed 
their authority, and became a great oppreſſion to the 
ſubject, though of little advantage to the crown; ready 
money in open market (when the royal reſidence was 
more permanent, and ſpecie began to be plenty) be- 


ing found upon experience to be the beſt proveditor of 


any. Wherefore, by degrees, the powers of purvey- 
ance have declined, in foreign countries as well as our. 
own : and particularly were aboliſhed in Sweden by 
Guſtavus Adolphus, towards the beginning of the laſt 
century. And, with us in England, having fallen in- 
to diſuſe during the ſuſpenſion of monarchy, king 
Charles at his reſtoration, conſented, by the ſame 
ſtatute, to reſign entirely thoſe branches of his reve- 
nue and power: and the parliament, in part of recom- 
pence, ſettled on him, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, for 
ever, the hereditary exciſe of 15 d. per barrel on all 
beer and ale ſold in the kingdom, and a proportion- 
able ſum for certain other liquors. So that this he- 
| redi:ary. 
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jeſty's ordinary revenue. 

7. A ſeventh branch might alſo be computed to 
have ariſen from wine licenſes; or the rents payable 
to the crown by ſuch perſons as are licenſed to ſell 
wine by retail throughout Britain, except in a few 
privileged places. 
crown by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 25. and, together 
with the hereditary exciſe, made up the equivalent in 
value for the loſs ſuſtained by the prerogative in the 
abolition of the military tenures, and the right of pre- 
emption and purveyance : but this revenue was abo- 
liſhed by the ſtatute 30 Geo. II. c. 19. and an annual 
ſum of upwards of 7000 J. per annum, iſſuing out of 
the new ſtamp-· duties impoſed on wine-licences, wa 
ſettled on the crown in its ſtead, | 

8. An eighth branch of the king's ordinary revenue 
is uſually reckoned to conſiſt in the profits ariſing 
from his foreſts, See FoxtsTs. Theſe conſiſt prin- 
cipally in the amercements or fines levied for offences 
againlt the foreſt-laws. But as few, if any, courts 
of this kind for levying amercements have been held 
fince 1632, 8 Car. I. and as, from the accounts 
given of the proceedings in that court by our hiſtories 
and law-books, nobody would wiſh to ſee them again 
revived, it is needleſs to purſue this inquiry any 
farther, | | 

9. The profits ariſing from the king's ordinary 
courts of juſtice make a ninth branch of his revenue. 
And theſe conſiſt not only in fines impoſed upon of- 
fenders, forfeitures of recognizances, and amercements 
levied upon defaulters ; but alſo in certain fees due to 
the crown in a variety of legal matters, as, for ſet- 
ting the great ſea] to charters, original writs, and other 
forentic proceedings, and for permitting fines to be 
levied of lands in order to bar entails, or otherwiſe to 
inſure their title. As none of theſe can be done with- 
out the immediate intervention of the king, by him- 
{elf or his officers, the law allows him certain perqui- 
ſites and profits, as a recompence for the trouble he 
undertakes for the public. Theſe, in proceſs of time, 
have been almoſt all granted out to ptivate perſons, or 
elſe appropriated to certain particular uſes: ſo that, tho? 
our law. proceedings are ſtill loaded with their pay- 
ment, very little. of them is now returned into the 
King's exchequer ; for a part of whole royal main- 
tenance they were originally intended. All future 
grants of them, however, by the ſtatute 1 Ann ſt. 2. 
c. 7. are to endure for no longer time than the princes 
life who grants them, | 

10. A tenth branch of the king's ordinary revenue, 


{aid to be grounded on the conſideration of his guard- 


ing and protecting the ſeas from pirates and robbers, 
is the right to royal ii, which are whale and ſtur- 
geon: and theſe, when either thrown aſhore, or caught 
near the coaſts, are the property of the king, on ac- 
count of their ſuperior excellence. Indeed, our an- 
ceſtors ſeem to have entertained a very high notion of 
the importance of this right; it being the preroga- 
tive of the kings of Denmark and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy; and from one of theſe it was probably de- 
rived to our princes. 

11. Another maritime revenue, and founded partly 


upon the ſame reaſon, is that of sHirwreECKs, See 
WRECKS, 
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Revenue. Yeditary exciſe, now forms the fixth branch of his ma- 


Theſe were firſt ſettled on the 


R. K V 

12. A twelfth branch of the royal revenue, 
right to mines, has its original from the king's pre. 
rogative of coinage, in order to ſupply him with ma. 
terials ; and therefore thoſe mines which are proper] 
royal, and to which the king is entitled when fd 
are only thoſe of filver and gold. See Mixx. 

13. To the ſame original may in part be referred 
the revenue of treaſure-trove. See TREASURER. 
Trove. 

14. Waifs. See Wairs. 

15. Eftrays. See EsTrav. 

Befides the particular reaſons, given in the different 
articles, why the king ſhould have the ſeveral revenues 
of royal fiſh, ſhipwrecks, treaſure-trove, waifs, and 
eſtrays, there is alſo one general reaſon which holds 
for them all; and that is, becauſe they are bona va. 
cantia, or goods in which no one elſe can claim a pro. 
perty. And, therefore, by the law of nature, they be. 
longed to the firſt occupant or finder; and fo conti- 
nued under the. imperial law. But, in ſettling the 


modern conſtitutions of moſt of the governments in 


Europe, it was thought proper (to prevent that ſtrife 
and contention, which the mere title of Occupancy is 
apt to create and continue, and to provide for the 
ſupport of public authority in a manner the leaſt bur. 
denſome to individuals) that theſe rights ſhould be an- 
nexed to the ſupreme power by the poſitive laws of the 
ſtate, And ſo it came to paſs, that, as Bracton ex- 
preſſes it, „ hæc, quæ nullius in bonis ſunt, et olim 
“ fuerunt inventoris de jure naturali, jam efficiuntur 
6“ principis de jure gentium.” 

16. The next branch of the king's ordinary reve. 
nue conſiſts in forfeitures of lands and goods for of- 
fences; bona confiſcata, as they are called by the ci- 
vilians, becauſe they belonged to the #/cus or impe- 
rial treaſury ; or, as our lawyers term them, f/oris/ada, 
that is, ſuch whereof the property is gone away or 
departed from the owner. The true reaſon and only 
ſubſtantial ground of any forfeiture for crimes, con- 
fiſt in this; that all property is derived from ſociety, 
being one of thoſe civil rights which are conferred 
upon individuals, in exchange for that degree of na- 
tural freedom which every man muſt ſacrifice when 
he enters into ſocial communities. If, therefore, a 
member of any national community violates the fun- 
damental contract of his aſſociation, by tranſgreſſing 
the municipal law, he forfeits his right to ſuch pri- 
vileges as he claims by that contract; and the ſtate 
may very juſtly reſume that portion of property, or 
any part of it, which the laws have before aſſigned 
him. Hence, in every offence of an atrocious kind, 
the laws of England have exacted a total confiſcation 
of the moveables or perſonal eſtate; and, in many 
caſes a perpetual, in others only a temporary, loſs of 
the offender's immoveables or landed property; and 
have veſted them both in the king, who 1s the perſon 
ſuppoſed to be offended, being the one viſible mag 
rate in whom the majeſty of the public reſides, Ste 
FoRFEITURE and DEeoDaAnD. 

17. Another branch of the king's ordinary reve- 
nue ariſes from eſcheats of lands, which happen upon 
the defect of heirs to ſucceed to the inberitance; 
whereupon they in general revert to and veſt in the. 
king, who is eſteemed, in the eye of the law, the 


original proprietor of all lands in the kingdom. 
| | 18. The 


the Reveny | 


. 
18. The laſt branch of the king's ordinary revenue, 
contilts in the cuſtody of idiots, from whence we ſhall 


he naturally led to conſider alſo the cuttody of lu- 


natics. See IptoT and Lunatic. STE Ph 
This may ſuffice for a ſhort view of the King's or- 
dinary revenue, or the proper patrimony of the crown; 
which was very large formerly, and capable of bein 
inereaſed to a magnitude truly formidable: for there 
ate very few eſtates in the kingdom that have not, 
at ſome period or other fince the Norman conqueſt, 
been veſted in the hands of the king, by forfeiture, 
| eſcheat, or otherwiſe, But, fortunately for the li- 
berty of the ſubject, this hereditary landed revenue, 
| by a ſeries of improvident management, is funk almoſt 
to nothing; and the caſual profits, ariſing from the 
other branches of the cenſus regalis,. are likewiſe al- 
moſt all of them alienated from the crown. In order 
to ſupply the deficiencies of which, we are now obliged 
to have recourſe to new methods of raiſing money, 
unknown to our early anceſtors; which methods con- 
ſtitute, | | | | 
II. The king's extraordinary revenue. For, the 
public patrimony being got into the hands of private 
ſubjects, it is but reaſonable that private contributions 
ſhould ſupply the public ſervice. Which, though it 
may perhaps fall harder upon ſome individuals, whoſe 
anceſtors have had no ſhare in the general plunder, 
than upon others, yet, taking the nation throughout, 
it amounts to nearly the fame ; provided the gain by 
the extraordinary ſhould appear to be no greater than 
the loſs by the ordinary revenue. And perhaps, if 
every gentleman in the kingdom was to be {tripped of 
ſuch of his lands as were formerly the property of the 
crown, was to be again ſubje& to the inconveniencies 
of purveyance and pre-emption, the oppreſſion of fo- 
reſt-laws, and the flavery of feodal-tenures; and was 
to reſign into the king's hands all his royal franchiſes 


of waifs, wrecks, eſtrays, treaſure-trove, mines, deo- 


dands, forfeitures, and the like ; he would find him- 
{elf a greater loſer than by paying his guoza to ſuch 
taxes as are neceſſary to the ſupport of government. 
The thing, therefore, to he withed and aimed at in a 
land of ſiberty, is by no means the total abolition of 
taxes, which would draw after it very pernicious con- 
ſequences, and the very ſuppoſition of which is the 
height of political abſurdity. For as the true idea of 
government and magiſtracy will be found to conſiſt in 
this, that ſome few men are deputed by many others 
to prefide over public affairs, ſo that individuals may 
the better be enabled to attend their private concerns; 
1:13 neceſſary that thoſe individuals ſhould be bound 
to contribute a portion of their private gains, in order 
to lupport that government, and reward that magi- 
'acy, which protects them in the enjoyment of their 
icipettive properties. But the things to be aimed at 
ire wiſdom and moderation, not only in granting, but 
allo in the method of raiſing, the neceſlary ſupplies ; 
7 contriving to do bath in ſuch a manner as may be 
WOE conducive to the national welfare, and at the 
"me time moſt conſiſtent with economy and the li- 
wy, of the ſubject; who, when properly taxed, con- 
es only, as was before obſerved, ſome part of 
» Property in order to enjoy the reſt. 
be extraordinary grants are ulually called by the 


Nr names of aide, ſubſidies, and ſupplies; and 
n 1 
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large. 


A Ky 
are granted by the commons of Great Britain, in 
liament aſſembled. See ParLiamenT and Tax. 

The clear neat produce of the ſeveral branches of 
the revenue, after all charges of collecting and ma- 
nagement paid, amounts at preſent annually to about 
ſeven millions and a quarter ſterling-; beſides more 
than two millions and a quarter raiſed by the land and 
malt-tax. How theſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, 
is next to be conſidered, And this is, ſirſt aud prin- 
cipally, to the payment of the intereſt of the national 
debt. See NATIONAL Debt, and Fuxns. 

The reſpective produces of the ſeveral taxes were 
originally ſeparate and diſtinct funds; being ſecuritics 
for the ſums advanced on each ſeveral tax, and for 
them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order 
to avoid confuſion, as they multiplied yearly, to re- 
duce the number of theſe ſeparate funds, by uniting 
and blending them together ; ſuperadding the faith of 


| parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. So 


that there are now only three capital funds of any ac- 
count, the aggregate fund, and the general fund, ſo 
called from ſuch union and addition; and the South- 
Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated 
to pay the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as 
was advanced by that comgany and its annuitants. 
Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were thus united, 
are become mutual ſecurities for each other; and the 
whole produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to 
pay ſuch intereſt or annuities as were formerly charged 
upon each diſtinct fund: the faith of the legiſlature 
being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficien- 
cies. 
The cuſtoms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are 
to ſupport theſe funds, depending on contingencies, 
upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, mult ne- 
ceſſarily be of a very uncertain amount; but they have 
always been conſiderably more than was ſufficient to 
anſwer the charge upon them. The ſurpluſſes, there- 
fore, of the three great national funds, the aggregate, 
genera], and South-Sea funds, over and above the in- 
tereſt and annuities charged upon them, are directed 
by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried together, and 
to attend the diſpoſition of parliament; and are uſually 
denominated the /nking fund, becauſe originally de- 
ſtined to fink and lower the national debt. To this 
have been fince added many other entire duties, granted 
in ſubſequent years; and the annual intereſt of the ſums 
borrowed on their reſpective credits is charged on, 
and payable out of, the produce of the ſinking fund. 
However, the neat ſurpluſſes and ſavings, after all de- 
ductions paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable 
ſum, For as the intereſt on the national debt has been 
at ſeveral times reduced, (by the conſent of the pro- 
prietors, who had their option either to lower their 
intereſt or be paid their principal), the ſavings from 
the appropriated revenues mult needs be extremely 
This ſinking fund is the laſt reſort of the na— 
tion; its only domeſtic reſource, on which mult chiefly 
depend all the hopes we can entertain of ever diſchar— 
ging or moderating our incumbrances. And there- 
fore the prudent and ſteady application of the large 


ſums, now arifing from this fund, is a point of the 


utmoſt importance, and well worthy the ſerious at- 
tention of parliament ; which was thereby enabled, 
in the year 1765, to reduce above two millions fter- 


370 
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Revenue ling of the public debt; and ſeveral additional mil- fathers; and abbeſſes, prioreſſes, &c. reverend not her:. 


1 
Reverend. 


lions in ſeveral ſucceeding years. 
But, before any part of the aggregate fund (the 
ſurpluſſes whereof are one of the chief ingredients that 
form the ſinking fund) can be applied to diminiſh the 
principal of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by 
parliament to raiſe an annual ſum for the maintenance 
of the king's houſehold and the civil lift, For this 
purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce of certain 
branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt-office, 
the duty on wine-licenſes, the revenues of the remain- 
ing crown-lands, the profits ariſing from courts of ju- 
ſtice, (which articles include all the hereditary reve- 
nues of the crown), and alſo a clear annuity of 120,000]. 
in money, were ſettled on the king for life, for the 
ſupport of his majeſty's houſehold, and the honour and 
dignity of the crown. And, as the amount of theſe 
ſeveral] branches was uncertain, (though in the laſt 
reign they were computed to have ſometimes raiſed 
almoſt a million), if they did not ariſe annually to 
Soo, ooo l. the parliament engaged to make up the 


_ deficiency. But his preſent majeſty having, ſoon after 


his acceſſion, ſpontaneouſly ſignified his conſent that 
his own hereditary revenues might be ſo diſpoſed of as 
might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of 
the public, and having graciouſly accepted a limited 
ſum, the ſaid hereditary and other revenues are now 
carried into, and made a part of, the aggregate fund ; 


and the aggregate fund is charged with the payment 


of the whole annuity to the crown. The limited an- 


nuity accepted by his preſent majeſty was at firſt 


Soo, ooo l. but it has been fince augmented to 900,000], 
The expences themſelves, being put under the ſame 
care and management as the other branches of the 
public patrimony, produce more, and are better col- 
leed than heretofore; and the public is a gainer of 
upwards of 100,000 1, per annum by this diſintereſted, 
bounty of his majeſty. The civil lift, thus liquidated, 
together with the four millions and an half intereſt of 
the national debt, and the two millions produced from 
the finking fund, make up the ſeven millions and a 
quarter per aunum, neat money, which were before 
ftated to be the annual produce of our perpetual taxes; 
beſides the immenſe, though uncertain, ſums ariſing 
from the annual taxes on land and malt, but which, at 


an average, may be calculated at more than two mil- 


lions and a quarter; and, added to the preceding ſum, 
make the clear produce of the taxes, excluſive of the 
charge of collecting, which are raiſed yearly on the 
people of this country, amount to near ten millions 
ſterling. Sce Civil List. | | 


REveNuUE, in hunting, a fleſhy lump formed chiefly 


by a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the head of the deer, 


iuppoſed to occaſion the cafting of their horns by 
gnawing them at the root, | | 
REVERBERATION, in phyſics, the a& of a 
body repelling or refle&ing another after its impinging 
thereon, SO | | 
RevERBERATION, in chemiſtry, denotes a kind of 


circulation of the flame by means of a reverberatory 
furnace. . 


REVERBERATORY, or RrVERBERATIN G Fur- 


nace. See CHEMISTRY, ne 98, ef eg. and FURNACE. 
I. EVEREND, a title of reſpe& given to eccle- 
ſaltics.— The religious abroad are called reverend 


With us, biſhops are right reverend; and archbiſhops 
moſt reverend. In France, their biſhops, archbiſhops 
and abbots, are all alike 2ſt reverend. ; 

REVERIE, the ſame with delirium, raving, or 
diſtraction. It is uſed alſo for any ridiculous, extra. 
vagant imagination, action, or propoſition, a chimera, 
or viſion. But the moſt ordinary. uſe of the worg 
among Enpliſh writers, is for a deep diſorderly muſing 
or meditation. 

REVERSAL of JupomEexr, in law. A judgment 
may be falſified, reverſed, or voided, in the firſt place, 
without a writ of error, for matters foreign to or 
dehors the record, that is, not apparent upon the 
face of it; ſo that they cannot be aſſigned for error 
in the ſuperior court, which can only judge from 


what appears in the record itſelf; and therefore, if —_ 


the whole record be not certified, or not truly cer. 
tified, by the inferior court, the party injured there- 
by (in both civil and criminal caſes) may allege a 
diminution of the record, and cauſe it to be reRified. 
Thus, if any judgment whatever be given by per. 
ſons who had no good commiſſion to proceed againſt 
the perſon condemned, it is void; and may be falſified 
by ſhewing the ſpecial matter, without writ of error, 
As, where a commiſſion iſſues to A and B, and twelve 
others, or any two of them, of which A or B ſhall 
be one, to take and try indictments; and any of the 
other twelve proceed without the interpoſition or pre- 
ſence of either A or B: in this caſe all proceedings, 
trials, convictions, and judgments, are void for want 
of a proper authority in the commiſſioners, and may be 
falſified upon bare inſpection, without the trouble of 
a writ of error; it being a high miſdemeanour in the 
judges ſo proceeding, and little (if any thing) ſhort 
of murder in them all, in caſe the perſon ſo attainted 
be executed and ſuffer death. So likewiſe if a man 
purchaſes land of another; and afterwards the vendor 
18, either by outlawry, or his own confeſſion, con- 
victed and attainted of treaſon or felony previous to 
the ſale or alienation; whereby ſuch land becomes 
liable to forfeiture or eſcheat: now, upon any trial, 
the purchaſer is at liberty, without bringing any writ 
of error, to falſify not only the time of the felony or 
treaſon ſuppoſed, but the very point of the felony or 
treaſon itſelf ; and is not concluded by the confeſhon 
or the outlawry of the vendor; though the vendor 
himſelf is concluded, and not ſuffered now to deny the 
fact, which he has by confeſſion or flight acknowleged. 
But if ſuch attainder of the vendor was by verdict, 
on the oath of his peers, the alienee cannot be received 
to falſify or contradict the Fad of the crime committed 
though he is at liberty to prove a miſtake in 7/1, or 
that the offence was committed after the alienation, and 
not before. - 
Secondly, a judgment may be reverſed, by wri if 
error: which lies from all inferior criminal juriſdictio 
to the court of kinp's-bench, and from the _ 
bench to the houſe of peers ; and may be brought for 
notorious miſtakes in the judgment or other parts e 
the record : as where a man is found guilty of po 
jury, and receives the judgment of felony, or for — 
leſs palpable errors; ſuch as any irregularity, 0M! — 
or want of form in the proceſs of outlawry, fi 4 
clamations ; the want of a proper addition to eg 


Reverſy, 


lack, | 


Rions 


Revert. 


KEV 
anal ſendant's name, according to the ſtatute of additions; 
for not properly naming the ſheriff or other officer of 
perſon» he court, or not duly deſcribing where his county- 
— court was held: for laying an offence, committed\in 
the time of the late king, to be done againſt the peace 
of the preſent ; and for many other ſimilar cauſes, 
which (though allowed out of tenderneſs to life and 
liberty) are not much to the credit or advancement of 
the national juſtice, Theſe writs of error, to reverſe 
judgments in caſe of miſdemeanours, are not to be 
allowed of courſe, but on ſufficient probable cauſe 
| ſhown to the attorney-general z and then they are un- 
gerſtood to be grantable of common right, and ex 
debito juſtitie. But writs of error to reverſe attain- 
ders in capital caſes are only allowed ex gratia; and 
not without expreſs warrant under the king's fign- 


general. Theſe therefore can rarely be brought by 
the party himſelf, eſpecially where he is attainted 
for an offence againſt the ſtate: but they may be 
brought by his heir or executor after his death, in more 
favourable times; which may be ſome conſolation to 
his family. But the eafier and more effectual way is, 
L-aſtly, to reverſe the attainder by act of parliament. 
This may be and hath been frequently done upon 
motives of compaſſion, or perhaps the zeal of the 
times, after a ſudden revolution in the government, 
without examining too cloſely into the truth or vali- 
dity of the errors aſſigned. And ſometimes, though 
the crime be univerſally acknowldeged and confeſſed, 


death obtain a reſtitution in blood, honours, and eſtate, 
or ſome or one of them, by act of parliment; which (lo 
far as it extends) has all the effect of reverſing the at- 
tainder, without caſting any refleions upon the juſtice 
of the preceding ſentence. See ATTAINDER, 

The effect of falfifying, or reverſing, an outlawry 
13, that the party ſhall be in the ſame plight as if he 
had appeared upon the capzias : and, if it be before 
plea pleaded, he ſhall be put to plead to the indict- 
ment; if, after conviction, he ſhall receive the ſentence 


_ good and effectual as before. But when judgment, 
pronounced upon conviction, is falſified or reverſed, 
all former proceedings are abſolutely ſet afide, and 
the party ſtands as if he bad never been at all accuſed; 


eſtates: with regard to which laſt, though they be 
granted away by the crown, yet the owner may enter 
upon the grantee, with as little ceremony as he might 
enter upon a diſſeifor. But he ſtill remains liable te 
another proſecution for the ſame offence : for, the firſt 
being erroneous, he never was in jeopardy thereby. 

REVERSE of a medal, coin, &c. denotes the 


<cond or back fide, in oppoſition to the head or prin- 
Cipa] figure, 


; REVERSION, in Scots law. See Law, Ne clxix. 
—3. 
REver8ON. in the law of England, has two ſigni- 
cations; the one of which is an eſtate left, which 
colktinues during a particular eſtate in being; and the 
Other is the returning of the land, &c. after the par- 
ticular eſtate is ended; and it is further ſaid, to be an 
intereſt in lands, when the poſſeſſion of it fails, or 
2 
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manual, or at leaſt by the conſent of the attorney- 


K- 8 V 


where the eſtate which was for a time parted with, Reverſo. 
returns to the grantors, or their heirs. But, . 


to the uſual definition of a reverſion, it is the reſidue 
of an eſtate left in the grantor, after a particular 
eſtate granted away ceaſes, continuing in the grantor 
of ſuch an eſtate, 

The difference between a remainder aud a reverſion 
conſiſts in this, that the remainder may belong. to any 
man except the grantor ;z whereas the reverſion returns 
to him who conveyed the lands, &c. 

In order to render the doarine of reverfions eaſy, we 
ſhall give the following table; which ſhows the preſent 
value of one pound, to be received at the end of any 
number of years not exceeding 40; diſcounting at the 
rate of 5, 4, and 3 per cent. compound intereſt. 


yet the merits of the criminals family ſhall after his 


of the law : for all the other proceedings, except only 
the proceſs of outlawry for his non-appearance, remain 


reſtored in his credit, his capacity, his blood, and his 


| y Value at} Value at] Value at 
| 5 5per cent. aper cent.|zper cent. 
| 1] -9524 | -9615 |.97c9 
2.9070 | .9245 | .9426 
31.8638 |.8898 | .g151 
| 4] -3227 | .8548 | ,8885 
517835 | .8219 | .8626 
| 5] -7462 | .7903 8375 
| 7] 7107 |-7599 [8131 
| 8 676873077894 
9164467026. 7664 
[ro] -6139 |.6756 [7441 
[1] .5847 | .6496 | .7224 
12] -5568 | .6246 |.n014 
113] -5303 | -6006 | .6809 
1445051 |-5775 |-66r1 
ls 4810 5553 6419 | 
116] -4581 | 5339 | 6232 | 
171.4363 | .5134 | .bogo 
18 -4155 | 4930 |-5874 
19] +3957 | +4745 | -5703 
[zo] -3769 | .4564 |-5537 
21] +3589 | .4388 |.5375 
22] -3418 | .4219 | .5219 
23] 3255 | -4057 |-5067 
24] +3100 | .390t [. 4919 
[*5]:2953 -3757 [4776 
26] -2812 | .3607 | 4637 
27| .2678 | .3468 | .4502 1 
280255173335 |-4371 
29] -2429 | .3206 [4243 
zo] -2314 | -3003 4120 
31] -2204 | .2965 400 
3220992851 |.3883 
33] :1999 | +2741 [3770 
[34] -1903 | .2636 | .3660 
35618132534 [+3554 
36] -1720 | .2437 |.3450 | 
37] -1944 | -2343 |-3350 | 
38] -1506 | .,2253 |.3252 
39] +1491 |.2166 |.3158 
40] -1420 . 2083 . 3066 
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The uſe of the preceding table. To find the preſent 
value of any ſum to be received at the end of a giyen 
term of years, diſcounting at the rate of 3, 4, or 5 
per cent. compound intereſt. Find by the above table 
the preſent value of 1]. to be received at the end of 
the given term; which multiply by the number of 
pounds propoſed, (cutting off four fingers from the pro- 
duct on account of the decimels) then the reſult will 
be the value ſought :; For example, the preſent value 
of 10,0001. to be received-1o years hence, and the 
rate of intereſt 5 per cent. is equal to .6139 X10,000= 
6139.0000 |. or 6139 l. Again, the preſent value of 
10,000]. due in 10 years, the rate of intereſt being 


3 per cent. is . 7441 X 10,000 = 7441. 


Revegs10N / Series, in algebra, a kind of rever- 
ſed operation of an infinite ſeries. See SERIES. 

REVIVIFICATION, in chemiftry, a term ge- 
nerally applied to the diſtillation of quickſilver from 
einnabar. | 35 

REVIEW (commiſſion of), is a commiſſion ſome- 
times granted, in extraordinary caſes, to reviſe the 
ſentence of the court of delegates, when it is appre- 


| hended they have been led into a material error. 


This commiſſion the king may grant, although the 


ſtatutes 24 and 25 Hen. VIII., declare the ſen- 


tence of the delegates definitive: becauſe the pope as 
ſupreme head by the canon law uſed to grant ſuch 
commiſſion of review; and ſuch authority as the pope 
heretofore exerted is now annexed to the crown by 
ftatutes 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 1 Eliz. c. 1. But 
it is not matter of right, which the ſubje& may de- 
mand ex debito juſtitiæ; but merely a matter of fa- 
vour, and which therefore is often denied. | 
Review, is the drawing out all or part of the ar- 
my in line of battle, to be viewed by the king, or a 
general, that they may know the condition of the 
troops. | | 
At all reviews, the officers ſhould be properly arm- 
ed, ready in their exerciſe, ſalute well, in good time, 
and with a good air; their uniform genteel, &c. The 
men ſhould be clean and well dreſſed ; their accoutre- 
ments well put on; very well fized in their ranks ; 
the ſerjeants expert in their duty, drummers perfect 
in their beatings, and the fifers play correct. The 
manual exerciſe muſt be performed in good time, and 
with life ; and the men carry their arms well ; march, 
wheel, and form with exactneſs. All manceuvres muſt 
be performed with the utmoſt regularity, both in 
quick and ſlow time. The firings are generally 36 
rounds; viz, by companies; by grand diviſions; by 
Tub-diviftions ; obliquely, advancing, retreating ; by 
files; in the ſquare ; ftreet firings, advancing and re- 
treating ; and laſtly, a volley. The intention of a re- 
view is, to know the condition of the troops, to ſee that 


they are complete and perform their exerciſe and evo- 
Jutions well, 


REVOLUTION, in politics, ſignifies a grand 
change or turn in government. In this ſenſe the re- 
volution is uſed by way of eminence for the great turn 
of affairs in England in 1688, when king James II. 
>dicating the throne, the prince and princeſs of O- 
range were declared king and queen of England, &c. 

In geometry, the revolution of any figure is its mo— 
tion quite round a fixed line as an axis. The revo— 
lution of a planet or comet is nothing but its courſe 


plied. If the lips of theſe fiſſures are callous, they 


juice of the berries is a ſtrong purgative, and is made 


from one point of its orbit till it returns to the ſame Rexulſo 
again. 8 | 

REVULSION, in medicine, turning a flux of hy. tid 
mours from ane part to another by bleeding, evppin 
friction, finapiſms, blifters, fomentations, bathin 1 
iſſues, ſetons, ſtrong purging of the bowels, &c. wy 

REYN (Jan de), an eminent hiſtory and portrait 
painter, bora at Dunkirk in 1610. He had the good 
fortune to be a diſciple of Vandyck, was the beſt per- 
former in his ſchool, and was ſo attached to his ma. 
ſter that he followed him to London, where it ig 
thought he continued as long as he lived. In theſe 
kingdoms he is moſtly known by the name of Lang 
Zan, He died in 1678: and it is imagined that the 
icarcity of his works is occaſioned by fo many of them 
being imputed to Vandyck ; a circumſtance which, 
if wi is beyond any thing that could be ſaid in his 

raiſe. 

REZAN, or REezansxo1, an ancient town of Ruf. 
ſia, and-capital of a duchy of the ſame name, with an 
archbiſhop's ſee. It was formerly conſiderable for its 
extent and riches; but it was almolt ruined by the 
Tartars in 1568. The country is populous, and was 
formerly governed by its own princes. E. Long. 42, 
37. N. Lat. 54. $4- | 

RHADAMANTHUS, a ſevere judge, and king 
4 1 ; the poets make him one of the three judges 
of hell. | ON 
RHAGAD Es, in meticine, denotes chaps or clefts 
in any part of the body. If ſeated in the anus, and 
recent, the patient mult fit ſtill, and fit over the ſteam 
of warm water. The epulotic cerate may alſo be ap- 
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mult be cut or otherwiſe treated as to become new ul- 
cerations. . | 

RHAMNUS, the zucxTHORN ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants. There are 20 ſpecies; of which the moſt 
remarkable are, | 

1. The catharticus, or common purging buck- 
thorn, growing naturally in ſome parts of Bri- 
tain. This grows to the height of 12 or 14 feet, 
with many irregular branches at the "extremities. 
The leaves are oval-lanceolate, finely ſerrated on tie 
edges, their nerves converging together. Tie flowers 
grow in cluſters, one on each footſtalk, white, and, 
in this ſpecies, divided into four ſegments : the fruit 
is a round black berry, containing four ſeeds. The 


uſe of for making the common ſyrup of buckthorn 
kept in the ſhops. The bark is emetic: the juice of 
the unripe berries with alum dyes yellow, of ihe rips 
ones green; the bark alſo dyes yellow. _ 

2. The lotus, famous in the Odyſſey of Homer for 
its enchanting property, by which thoſe who eat of it 
forgot their country and relations. Dr Shaw, 10 his 
travels into Barbary, had frequent opportunities of ex- 
amining this ſhrub. He ſays, “ This ſhrub, which 
is very common in the Jereede, and other parts of Ber. 
bary, has the leaves, prickles, flowers, and fruit 0+ 
the zizyphus or jubeb; only with this difference, that 
the fruit is here round, ſmaller, and more luſcious, a 
at the ſame time the branches, like thoſe of the 24 
rus, are neither ſo much jointed nor crooked. The 


e. , . inger— 
fruit is in great repute, taſtes ſomething like ou j 


dhempha- 
ſts 


dies, from PX , ſus, and on, canticum. 


KM © 
bread, and is ſold in the markets all over the ſouthern 
dillricts of theſe kingdoms, The Arabs call it aneb 


enta el ſcedra, or the jubeb of the ſeedra; which Olavus 
Celſtius had ſo high an opinion of, that he has deſcri- 
_— bed it as the dudaim of the ſcriptures.“ It is proper, 
however, to diſtinguiſh between this ſhrub and an 
kerb often mentioned by the ancients under the name 
of /atus, which Homer mentions as being fed upon by 
the horſes of Achilles, and Virgil as proper to in- 
creaſe the milk of ſheep. Ps 


RHAMPHASTOS, the Tovcan, in ornithology. 


Ge RAMPHASTOS, | 


RHAPSODI, RuArsopisrs, in antiquity, perſons 


who made a bufineſs of finging pieces of Homer's 


noems. Cuper informs us, that the Rhapſodi were 
clothed in red when they ſung the Iliad, and in blue 
when they ſung the Odyſſce. They performed on the 


theatres, and ſometimes ſtrove for prizes in conteſts of 


poetry, ſinging, &c. After the two antagoniſts had 
finiſhed their parts, the two pieces or papers they 
were written in were joined together again: whence 
the name, viz. from par, ſug, and «In, canticum < 
but there feem to have been other Rhapſodi of more 
antiquity than theſe people, who compoſed heroic 
poems or ſongs in praiſe of heroes and great men, and 
lung their own compoſitions from town to town for a 
livelihood ;z of which profeſſion Homer himſelf is ſaid 
to be. See 88 | | 
RHAPSODOMANCY, an ancient kind of divi- 
nation performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet 
at hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction of what 
was to come to paſs, There were various ways of 
praiſing this rhapſodomancy. Sometimes they wrote 
ſeveral papers or ſentences of a poet on ſo many pieces 
of wood, paper, or the like, ſhook them together in an 
urn, and drew out one which was accounted the lot : 
ſometimes they caſt dice on a table whereon verſes were 
written, and that whereon the die lodged contained 
the prediction. A third manner was by opening a 
book, and pitching on ſome verſe at firſt fight. This 
method they particularly called the ſcrres prænęſtinæ; 
and afterwards, according to the poet made uſe of, 
fortes Homericæ, ſortes Virgilianæ, &c. See SORTEsS. 
RHAPSODY, in antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe 
ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. Others will have 
rhapſody to ſignify a collection of verſes, eſpecially 
thoſe of Homer, which having been a long time dif- 
perſed in pieces and fragments, were at length, by 
Piſiſtratus's order, digeſted into books called rhap/o- 
Hence, 
among moderns, rhapſody is alſo uſed for an aſſem— 
blage of paſſa ges, thoughts, and authorities raked 
together from divers authors, to compoſe ſome new 
Plece. 

RHE, or Rex, a little iſland in the bay of Biſcay, 
near the coaſt of Aunis in France. It was taken du- 
ng the laſt war with France in the expedition com- 


manded by Hawke and Mordaunt. 


RHEGIUM, (auc. geog.) ſo very ancient a City, as 
to be ſuppoſed to take its name from the violent burſt- 
ing of the coaſt of Italy from Sicily; thought to 
have been formerly conjoined, (Mela, Virgil). A 
ws of the Bruttii, a colony of Chalcidians from Eu- 
Ca: a firong barrier oppoſed to Sicily? (Strabo); 
meatloned by Luke; ſurnamed Fulium, (Ptolemy ), 
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from a freſh ſupply of inhabitants ſent thither by Au- 
gultus, after driving Sexius Pompeius out of Sicily, 
(Strabo); an thus was in part a colony, retaining 
ſtill the right of a municipium, Inſcription, The city 
is now called Reggio, in the Farther Calabria. 
RHEIMS, a city of France in Champagne, and 
capital of Rheimois. It is one of the molt ancient, ce— 
lebrated, and largeſt places in the kingdom, with an 
archbiſhop's ſee, whoſe archbiſhop is duke and peer 
of France, It 1s about four miles in circumference, 
and contains ſeveral fine ſquares, well- built houſes, and 
magnificent churches. It has a mint, an univerſity, 
and five abbeys, the moſt famous of which is that of St 
Remy. There are alſo ſeveral triumphal arches and 
other monuments of the Romans. It is ſeated on 
the river Veſie, on a plain ſurrounded by hills, which 
produce excellent wine. E. Lon. 4: 8. N. Lat. 49. 14. 
RHENISH wine, that produced on the hills 
about Rheims. This wine is much uſed in medicine 
as a ſolvent of iron, for which it is well calculated on 
account of its acidity. Dr Percival obſerves, that it 
is the beſt ſolvent of the Peruvian bark; in which, 


Rheims 
= 
Rheum. 


however, he thinks its acidity has no ſhare, becauſe an 


addition of vinegar to water does not augment its ſol- 
vent power. 

RHETORIANS, a ſect of heretics in Egypt, fo 
denominated from Rhetorius their leader. 
ſtinguiſhing tenets of this hereſiarch, as repreſented by 


before him, and taught that they were all in the right, 
RHETORIC, the art of ſpeaking copiouſly on 


The di- 


Philaſtrius, was, that he approved of all the hereſies 


any ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty and 


force. See ORATORY. 

RHEUM, a thin ſerous humour, occaſionally oo- 
zing out of the glands about the mouth and throat. 

Raztum, Rhubarb; a genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the enneandria claſs of plants, There 
are five ſpecies, viz. 1. The rhaponticum, or com- 
mon rhubarb, hath a large, thick, fleſhy, branching, 
deeply-ſtriking root, yellowiſh within; crowned by 
very large, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, on 


thick, ſlightly-furrowed foot- talks: and an upright 


ſtrong ſtem, two or three feet high, adorned with 
leaves fingly, and terminated by thick cloſe ſpikes of 


white flowers. It grows in '{ hrace and Scythia, but 


has been long in the Engliſh gardens. Its root aftords 
a gentle purge. Itis however of inferior quality to ſome 
of the following ſorts ; but the plant being aitringent, 


its young ſtalks in ſpring, being cut and peeled, are 


uſed for tarts. 2. The palmatum, paimated-leaved true 
Chineſe rhubarb ; hath a thick ficſhy root, yellow 


within; crowned with a very large palmated lerves, 


being deeply divided into acuminated ſegments, ex- 
panded like an open hand; upright ſtems, five or fix 
feet high or more, terminated by large ſpikes of 
flowers *, This is now proved to be the true foreign 


7-060 
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rhubarb, the purgative quality of which is well Known. p. 1299. and 
3. The compactum, or Tartarian rhubarb, bath a large, Pl. LXIV. 


| fieſhy, branched root, yellow within; crowned by very 


large heart-ſhaped ſomewhat lobated, ſharply indented, 
ſmooth leaves; and an upright large ſtem, five or fix fect 
bigh, garniſhed with leaves fingly, and branching 
above ; having all the branches terminated by nodding 
panicles of white flowers. This has been ſuppoſed to 
be the true rhubarb 3 which, however, though of ſu- 

perior 
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waved-leaved Chineſe rhubarb, hath a thick, branchy, 
deep ſtriking root, yellow within; crowned with large 
oblong, undulate, ſomewhat hairy leaves, having equal 
foot -alks, and an upright firm ſtem, four feet high; 
garniſhed with leaves ſingly, and terminated by long 
looſe ſpikes of white flowers. 5. Tbe Arabian ribes, 
or currant rhubarb of Mount Libanus, hath a thick 
fleſhy root, very broad leaves, full of granvlated protu- 
berances, and with equal foot-ſtalks ; and upright firm 


tems, three or four feet high, terminated by ſpikes of 


flowers, ſucceded by berry-like ſeeds, being ſurrounded 
by a purple pulp. All theſe plants are perennial in 
root, and the leaves and ſtalks are annual. The roots 
being thick, fleſhy, generally divided, ſtrike deep 


into the ground; of a browniſh colour without, and 


yellow within: the leaves riſe in the ſpring, generally 


come up in a large head folded together, gradually 


expanding themſelves, having thick foot-ftalks; and 
grow from one to two feet high, or more, in length and 
breadth, ſpreading all round: amid them rife the 
flower-ſtems, which are garniſhed at each joint by one 
leaf, and are of ſtrong and expeditious growth, attain- 
ing their full height in June, when they flower ; and 
are ſucceeded by large triangular ſeeds, ripening in 
Auguſt. Some plants of each ſort merit culture in 
wardens for variety; they will effect a fingularity 
with their luxuriant foliage, ſpikes, and flowers. And 
as medical plants, they demand culture both for private 
and public uſe. | 


They are propagated by ſeeds ſowed in autumn 


ſoon after they are ripe, or early in the ſpring, in any 
open bed of light deep earth ; remarking, thoſe in- 
tended for medical uſe ſhould generally be ſowed where 
they are to remain, that the roots, being not diſturbed 
by removal, may grow large. Scatter the ſeeds thinly, 
either by broad-caſt all over the ſurface, and raked 
well in; or in ſhallow drills a foot and half diſtance, 
covering them near an inch deep. The plants will 
riſe in the ſpring, but not flower till the ſecond or 
third year: when they, however, are come up two or 
three inches kigh, thin them to eight or ten inches, 


and clear out all weeds; though thoſe deſigned always 


to ſtand ſhould afterwards be hoed out to a foot and 
a half or two feet diſtance : obſerving, if any are re- 
quired for the pleaſure ground, &c. for variety, they 
thould be tranſplanted where they are to remain in 
autumn, when their leaves decay, or early in ſpring 
before they ſhoot: the others remaining where ſowed, 
muſt have the ground kept clean between them; and 
in autumn when the leaves and ſtalks decay, cut them 
down, and lightly dig the ground between the rows 
of plants, repeating the ſame work every year. The 
roots remaining, they increaſe in fize annually: and in 
the ſecond or third year many of them will ſhoot 
up ſtalks, flower, and perfect ſeeds; and in three or 
four years the roots will be arrived to a large ſize; 
though older roots are generally preferable for medical 
ule. | 
Two forts of rhubarb are met with in the ſhops. 
The firſt is imported from Turkey and Ruſſia, in 
rovngiſh pieces freed from the bark, with a hole thro” 
tne middle of each: they are externally of a yellowiſh 
colour, and on cutting appear variegated with lively 
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Rheum. perior quality to ſome ſorts, is accounted inferior to the 
—- — rheum palmatum. 4. The undulatum, undulated or 
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reddiſh ſtreaks. The other, which is leſs eſteemed 
comes immediately from the Eaſt-Indies, in lon iſh 
pieces, harder, heavier, and more compact a 
foregoing. The firſt ſort, unleſs kept very dry, is apt 
to grow mouldy and worm-eaten; the ſecond is 100 
ſubject to theſe inconveniences. Some of the more 
induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up the worm-holes with 
certain mixtures, and to colour the outfide of the 


damaged pieces with powder of the finer ſorts of rhy. 


barb, and ſometimes with cheaper materials: this ;; 
often ſo nicely done, as effeQually to impoſe upon the 


buyer, unleſs he very carefully examines each piece. 


The marks of good rhubarb are, that it be firm and 
ſolid, but not flinty ; that it be eaſily pulverable, and 


appear, when powdered, of a fine bright yellow colour; 


that, upon being chewed, it impart to the ſpittle a 
ſaffron tinge, without proving ſlimy or mucilaginous 


in the mouth. Its taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and ſome- 


what aſtringent; the ſmell lightly aromatic. 
Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, which operates with. 
out violence or irritation, and may be given with ſafety 
even to pregnant women and children. Beſides its pur- 
gative quality, it is celebrated for an aftringent one, 
by which it ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and proves uſeful in diarrhceas and diſorders 
proceeding from a laxity of the fibres. Rhubarb in 


ſubſtance operates more powerfully as a catharic than 


any of the preparations of it, Watery tinctures purge 
more than the ſpirituous ones; whillt the latter contain 
in greater perfection che aromatic, aſtringent, and corro- 


borating virtues of the rhubarb. The doſe, when in- 
tended as a purgative, is from a ſcruple to a dram or 
more. | | 


The Turkey rhubarb is, among us, univerſally pre- 
ferred to the Eaſt-India fort, though this laſt is for 


ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to the other; it is mani- 


feſtly more aſtringent, but has ſomewhat leſs of an 
aromatic flavour. Tinctures drawn from both with 
rectified ſpirit, have nearly the ſame taſte; on diſtilling 
off the menſtruum, the extract left from the tinctute 
of the Eaſt- India rhubarb proved conſiderably the 
ſtrongeſt. oo | j 

Ot late, rhubarb has been cultivated in this countr 
with tolerable ſucceſs, and is found not to be inferior 
for medical purpoſes to the foreign. 

RHINE, a large river of Germany, famous both 
in ancient and modern hiſtory, It riſes among the 
Alpes Lepontiz, or Griſons ; and firft traverſing the 
Lacus Acronius, divides the Rhæti and Vindelici from 


the Helvetii, and then the Germans from the Gauls 
and Belgz ; and running from ſouth to north fer the 
greateſt part of its way, and at length bending its 
courſe weſt, it empties it{clf at ſeveral mouths, (Cæſar); 
at three mouths into the German ocean, (Pliny); viz 


the weſtern, or Helius ; the northern, or Fleuvus; and 
the middle between both theſe, which retains the ori- 
ginal name, Rhenus and in this Ptolemy agrees. 
Mela and Tacitus mention two channels and as many 
mouths, the right and left; the former running by 


Germany, and the latter by Gallia Belgica : and thus 


alſo Aſinius Pollio, and Virgil; the cut or trench of 
Druſus not being made in their time, whereby the 
middle channel was much drained and reduced, and 
therefore overlooked by "Tacitus and Mela ; and v hich 


Pliny calls the Scanty. To account for Czlar's "e 
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une ral mouthe, is a matter of no ſmall difficulty with the 

| commentators ; and they do it no otherwiſe, than by 
tinocer05 2mitting that the Rhine naturally formed ſmall drains 
or rivulets from itſelf ; the cut of Druſus being long 
poſterior to him ; in whoſe time Aſinius Pollio, quoted 
by Strabo, who agrees with him therein, affirmed that 
there were but two mouths, finding fault with thoſe 
who made them more: and he muſt mean the larger 
mouths, which emitted larger ſtreams. The Romans, 
eſpecially the poets, uſed the term Rhenus for Ger- 
many, (Martial). —At preſent, the river, after enter- 
ing the Netherlands at Schenkinhaus, is divided into 
ſeveral channels, the two largeſt of which obtain the 
names of the Lech and the Mabel, which running thro? 
the United Provinces, falls into the German ocean be- 
low Rotterdam. | 

Ruivt, Lower Circle of, eonſiſts of the palatinate 
of the Rhine, and the three ecclefiaſtical electorates, 
viz. thoſe of Cologn, Mentz, and Triers. 

Rix E, Upper Circle of, conſiſted of the landgra- 
viates of Alſace and Heſſe, comprehending the Wet- 
teraw: but now only Heſſe can be accounted a part 
of Germany, Alſace being long ago united to France. 

RHINEBERG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, and dioceſe of Cologne. It 
was in the poſſeſſion of the French, but reſtored to the 
archbiſhop of Cologne by the treaty of Utrecht. It 
is ſeated on the Rhine, in E. Long. 6. 39. N. Lat. 

1. $0 | 
: RHINECK, a town of Germany, in the archbi- 
ſhopric of Cologne, ſeated on the Rhine, E. _ 7. 
Fz. N. Lat. 50. 27.— There is another town of the 
ſame name in Swiſſerland, capital of Rhinthal, ſeated 
on the Rhine, near the lake of Conſtance, with a good 
caſtle. E. Long. g. 53. N. Lat. 47. 38. 

RHINFELD, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Ger— 
many, in the circle of Suabia, and the beſt of the 
four foreſt-towns belonging to the houſe of Auſtria. 
It has been often taken and retaken in the German 
wars; and is ſeated on the Rhine, over which there 
is a handſome bridge. E. Long. 7. 53. N. Lat. 47. 
40. 
RHINFELS, a caſtle of Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, in a county of the ſame name. 
It is looked upon as one of the moſt important places 
ſeated on the Rhine, as well in regard to its ſtrength 


rock. 'This fortreſs commands the whole breadth of 
the Rhine, and thoſe who paſs are always obliged to 
Pay a conſiderable toll. In the time of war it is of 
great importance to be maſters of this place. E. Long. 
7. 43. N. Lat. 50. 3. . 

RHINLAND, a name given to a part of South 
Holland, which lies on both fides the Rhine, and of 
which Leyden is the capital town. 

RHINOCEROS, in zoology, a genus of quadru- 
peds belonging to the order of belluæ. There is but 
vae ſpecies, viz. the unicornis, with a ſingle horn, pla- 
ced near the end of the noſe, ſometimes three feet and 
a half long, black and ſmooth: the upper lip long, 

3ngs over the lower, ends in a point, is very pliable, and 
ſerves to collect its food, and deliver it into the mouth: 
the noſtrils are placed tranſverſely; the ears large, 
frect, pointed; eyes ſmall and dull: the ſkin is naked, 
rough, or tuberculated, lying about the neck in vaſt 


Lum. 
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as ſituation. It is near St Goar, and built on a craggy 


K 


folds; there 1s another fold from the ſhoulders to the Rhlnoceros 
fore · legs ; another from the hind- part of the back to 
the thighs: the ſkin is ſo thick and ſo ſtrong, as to 
turn the edge of a ſcymetar, and reſiſt a muſket-bal] : 


the belly hangs low: the legs are ſhort, ftrong, and 


thick: the hoofs divided into three parts, each point- 
ing forward. 

Thoſe which have been brought to Europe have been 
young and ſmall: Bontius ſays, that in reſpe& to bulk 
of body, they equal the elephant; but are lower on ac- 
count of the ſhortneſs of their legs. 

Inhabits Bengal, Siam, Cochin- China, Quangſi in 
China, the iſles of Java and Sumatra, Congo, Angola, 
Ethiopia, and the country as low as the Cape: i 
ſhady forefts, the neighbourhood of rivers and marſhy 
places: fond of wallowing in mire like the hog; is 
ſaid by that means to give ſhelter in the folds of its 
ſkins to ſcorpions, centipedes, and other inſets. Is a 
ſolitary animal; brings one young at a time, and is very 
ſolicitous about it. It is quiet and inoffenſive; but if 
provoked, furious, very ſwift, and very dangerous: Mr 
Pennant knew a gentleman who had his belly ripped 
vp by one, but ſurvived the wound. Is dull of fight; 
but has a moſt exquiſite ſcent: feeds on vegetables, 
particularly ſhrubs, broom, and thiſtles: grunts like a 
hog: is ſaid to conſort with the tiger; a fable found- 
ed on their common attachment to the ſides of rivers, 
and on that account are ſometimes found near each 
other. Is ſaid, when it has flung down a man, to 
lick the fleſh quite from the bone with its rough tongue; 
this very doubtful ; that which wounded the gentleman 
retired inſtantly after the ſtroke. 

Its fleſh is eaten; Kolben ſays it is very good: the 
ſkin, the fleſh, hoofs, teeth, and very dung, are uſed in 
India medicinally. The horn is in great repute as an 
antidote againſt poiſon, eſpecially that of a virgin rhi- 
noceros: but it 18 not every horn that has this virtue; 
ſome are held very cheap, while others take a vaſt 
price. Cups are made of them. — Found ſometimes 
with double horns: Hamilton, in his voyage to the 
Eaſt Indies, I. 8. ſays, that he ſaw brought from Na- 8 
tal, in Africa, three horns growing from one root; 

the longeſt 18, the next 12, and the third 8 inches 

long. Martial alludes to a variety of this kind by his 

urſus cornu gemine. 9 

It is the unicorn of Holy Writ, and of the ancients; 
the oryx and Indian aſs of Ariſtotle, who ſays it has 
but one horn: his informers might well compare the 
clumſy ſhape of the rhinoceros to that of an aſs; fo 
that the pbiloſopher might eafily be induced to pro- 
nounce it a whole-footed animal. This was alſo the 
bos unicornis and fera monoceros of Pliny; both were of 
India, the ſame country with this animal; and in his 
account of the n α es, he exactly deſcribes the great 
black horn and the hog like tail. The unicorn of Holy 
Writ has all the properties of the rhinoceros, rage, un- 
tameableneſs, great ſwiftneſs, and great ſtrength. 

It was known to the Romans in very early times: 
its figure is among the animals of the Pren: itine pave- 
ment. Auguſtus introduced one into the ſhows, on his 
triumph over Cleopatra; and there is extant a coin of 
Domitian, with a double-horned rhinoceros on it. The 
combats between the elephant and rhinoceros, a fable 
derived from Pliny. 

RaiNOCEROS-Bijrd. See Buctkos, 
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Abizophora RHIZOPHORA, the MAN GOV E, or Mangle; a 


genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the decan- 
dria claſs of plants. Theſe plants are natives of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and often grow 40 or 50 feet 
high. They grow only in water and on the banks of 
rivers, where the tide flows up twice a-day. They pre- 
ſerve the verdure of their leaves throughout the year. 
From the loweſt branches iſſue long roots, which hang 
down to the water, and penetrate into the earth. In 
this poſition they reſemble ſo many arcades, from five 
to ten feet high, which ſerve to ſupport the body of 
the tree, and even to advance it daily into the bed of 
the water. 'Thefe arcades are fo cloſely intertwifted 
one with another, that they form a kind of natural and 
tranſparent terrace, raiſed with ſuch ſolidity over the 
water, that one might walk upon them, were it not 
that the branches are too much encumbered with leaves. 
'The moſt natural way of propagating theſe trees, is to 
ſuffer the ſeveral ſlender ſmall filaments which iſſue from 


the main branches, to take root in the earth. The 


moſt common method, however, 1s that of laying the 
{mall lower branches in baſkets of mould or earth, till 
they have taken root. 7 

The deſcription juſt given, pertains chiefly to a par- 


ticular ſpecies of mangrove, termed by the Weſt In- 


dians black mangles, on account of the brown duſky co- 
lour of the wood. The bark is very brown, ſmooth, 
pliant when green, and generally uſed in the Welt In- 


dia iſlands for tanning of leather. Below this bark lies 


a cuticle, or ſkin, which is lighter, thinner, and more 
tender. The wood is nearly of the fame colour as the 
bark; hard, pliant, and very heavy. It is frequently 
uſed for fuel, for which purpoſe it is ſaid to be remark- 
ably proper : the fires which are made of this wood, 
being both clearer, more ardent and durable than thoſe 
made of any other materials whatever.—The wood is 
compact; almoſt incorruptible ; never ſpinters; is eaſily 
worked; and were it not for its enormous weight, 
would be commodiouſly employed in almoſt all kinds 
of work, as it poſſeſſes every property of good timber. 
To the roots and branches of mangroves that are im- 
merſed in the water, oyſters frequently attach them- 
ſelves: ſo that wherever this curious plant is found 


growing on the ſea-ſhore, oyfter-fiſhing is very eaſy; 


as in ſuch caſes, theſe ſhell-fiſh may be literally ſaid to 
be gathered upon trees, 

The red mangles, or mangrove, grows on the ſea- 
ſhore, and at the mouth of large rivers; but does not 


advance, like the former, into the water. It generally 
riſes to the height of 20 or 30 feet, with crooked, 


knotty branches, which proceed from all parts of the 
trunk. The bark is ſlender, of a brown colour, and, 
when young, is ſmooth, and adheres very cloſely to the 
wood ; but when old, appears quite cracked, and is 
caſily detached from it. Under this bark is a ſkin as 
thick as parchment, red, and adhering cloſely to the 
wood, from which it cannot be detached till the tree 
is felled and dry. The wood is hard, compact, heavy, 
of a deep red, with a very fine grain. The pith or heart 
of the wood being cut into ſmall pieces, and boiled in 
water, imparts a very beautiful red to the liquid, which 
communicates the ſame colour to wool and linen. The 
great weight and hardneſs of the wood prevents it from 
being generally uſed, From the fruit of this tree, 
which, when ripe, 1s of a violet colour, and reſembles 
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ſome grapes in taſte, is prepared an agreeable liquor, Rhodes 


much eſteemed by the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
iſlands. | 
White mangle, ſo termed from the colour of its 
wood, grows like the two former, upon the banks of 
rivers, but is ſeldom found near the ſea. The bark 13 
grey; the wood, as we have ſaid, white, and when 
green, ſupple; but dries as ſoon as cut down, and he. 
comes very light and brittle. This ſpecies is generally 
called rope-mangrove, from the uſe to which the bark 
is applied by the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies, This 


bark, which, by reaſon of the great abundance of {apy 


is eaſily detached, when green, from the wood, is beaten 


or bruiſed betwixt two ſtones, until the hard and woody 


part is totally ſeparated from that which is ſoft and 
tender. This laſt, which is the true cortical ſubſtance, 
is twiſted into ropes of all ſizes, which are exceedingly 


ſtrong, and not apt to rot in the water, | 

RHODES, a celebrated iſland of the Archipelago, 4... 
in very ancient times known by the names of Ophinſa, 9 
Aſteria, Æthræa, Trinacria, Corymbia, Poeſſa, Ata- etymology : 


byria, Marcia, Oloeſſa, Stadia, Telchinis, Pelagia, and 
Rhodus. In later ages, the name of Rhogus, or Rhoges, 
prevailed, from the Greek word rhodon, as is common] 
ſuppoſed, fignifying a“ roſe;” the iſland abounding 
very much with theſe flowers. Others, however, give 
different etymologies, among which it 1s difficult to 
find one preferable to another. It is about 20 miles 
diſtant from the coaſts of Lycia and Caria; and about 
120 miles in compaſs. a 


The firſt inhabitants of Rhodes, according to Dio- Pult * 
dorus Siculus, were called the Telchine, who came ori. bias. ff 


ginally from the iſland of Crete. Theſe, by their ſkill 
in aſtrology, perceiving that the iſland was ſoon to be 
drowned with water, left their habitations, and made 
room for the Heliades, or grandſons of Phœbus, who 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland after that god had clear- 
ed it from the water and mud with which it was over- 
whelmed. Theſe Heliades, it ſeems, excelled all other 
men in learning, and eſpecially in aſtrology; invented 
navigation, &c. In after ages, however, being infeſt- 
ed with great ſerpents which bred in the iſland, they 
had recourſe to an oracle in Delos, which adviſed them 
to admit Phorbas, a Theſſalian, with his followers, into 
Rhodes. This was accordingly done; and Phorbas 
having deſtroyed the ſerpents, was, after his death, ho- 
noured az a demigod. Afterwards a colony of Cretans 
ſettled in ſome part of the iſſand, and a little before 
the Trojan war, Tlepolinius the ſon of Hercules, who 
was made king of the whole iſland, and governed with 
great juſtice and moderation. 

After the Trojan war, all the anci 


was at firſt monarchical; but a little before the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes into Greece, a republican form of go- 
vernment was introduced; during which the Rhodians 
applicd themſclves to navigation, and became ver) 
powerful by ſea, planting ſeveral colonies in diſtant 
countries. In the time of the Peloponneſian war, the 
republic of Rhodes was rent into two factions, one of 
which favoured the Athenians, and another the Spar- 
tans; but at length the latter prevailing, democracy 
was aboliſhed, and an ariſtocracy introduced. About 


351 B. C. we find the Rhodians oppreſſed by * 


: A 42 
ent inhabitants H 
were driven out by the Dorians, who continued to be hy the Dol 
maſters of the iſland for many ages. The government fans 
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ates. lus king of Caria, and at laſt reduced by Artemiſia 
— his widow. In this emergency, they applied to the 
Athenians; by whoſe aſſiſtance, probably, they regain- 
4 ed their liberty. | 

amt to Prom this time to that of Alexander the Great, the 
_ Rhodians enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity. To 
4 him they voluntarily ſubmitted, and were on that ac- 
ih, count highly favoured by him; but no ſooner did they 

hear of his death, than they drove out the Macedonian 
garriſons, and once more became a free people. About 
this time happened a dreadful inundation at Rhodes 
which, being accompanied with violent ſtorms of rain, 
and hailſtones of an extraordinary bigneſs, beat down 
many houſes, and killed great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. As the city was built in the form of an amphi- 
dient in- theatre, and no care had been taken to clear the pipes 
nlztion at and conduits which conveyed the water into the ſea, 
lade. the lower parts of the city were in an inſtant laid un- 
der water, ſeveral houſes quite covered, and the inha- 
bitants drowned before they could get to the higher 
places. As the deluge increaſed, and the violent ſhow- 
ers continued, ſome of the inhabitants made to their 
ſhips, and abandoned the place, while others miſerably 
periſhed in the waters. But while the city was thus 
threatened with utter deſtruction, the wall on a ſudden 
burſt aſunder, and the water diſcharging itſelf by a vio- 


inhabitants from all danger. | De, 
The Rhodians ſuffered greatly by this unexpected 

accident, but ſoon retrieved their loſſes by a cloſe ap- 

plication to trade. During the wars which took place 


ſerved a tri neutrality; by which means they en- 
riched themſelves ſo much, that Rhodes became one 
of the moſt opulent ftates of that age; inſomuch that, 
tor the common good of Greece, they undertook the 
piratic war, and, at their own charge, cleared the 
ſeas of the pirates who had for many years infeſted the 
6 coalts of Europe and Aſia. 


rence 
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ing the neutrality they profeſſed, as the moſt advanta- 
geous branches of their commerce were derived from 
Egypt, they were more attached to Ptolemy, king of 


When therefore Antigonus, having engaged in a war 
with Ptolemy about the iſland of Cyprus, demanded 
ſuccours of them, they earneſtly intreated him not to 
compel them to declare war againſt their ancient friend 
and ally. But this anſwer, prudent as it was, drew 
upon them the diſpleaſure of Antigonus, who imme- 
diately ordered one of his admirals to ſail with his fleet 
to Rhodes, and ſeize all the ſhips that came out of the 
harbour for Egypt. 'The Rhodians, finding their har- 
bour blocked up by the fleet of Antigonus, equipped 


obliged him, with the loſs of many ſhips, to quit his 
ation, Hereupon Antigonus, charging them as ag- 
greſſors, and beginners of an unjuſt war, threatened 
to beliege their city with the ſtrength of his whole ar- 
he The Rhodians endeavoured by frequent embaſ- 
(es to appeaſe his wrath. But all their remonſtrances 


crred rather to provoke than allay his reſentment ; 

and the only terms upon which he would hearken to 

%% accommodation were, that the Rhodians ſhould 

clare war againſt Ptolemy, that they ſhould admit 

harbour, and that an hundred of 
2 


his fleet into their 
br. IX. 
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jent current into the ſea, unexpectedly delivered the 


among the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the Rhodians ob- 


However, notwithſtand - 


that country, than to any of the neighbouring princes. 


ſuit of armour at the 


a good number of galleys, fell upon the enemy, and 


K 33 © 

the chief citizens ſhould be delivered up to him as ho- Rhodes. 
ſtages for the performance of theſe articles. The Rho- 
dians ſent embaſſadors to all their-allies, and to Pto- 

lemy in particular, imploring their aſſiſtance, and re- 
preſenting to the latter, that their attachment to his 

intereſt had drawn upon them the danger to which 

they were expoſed. The preparations on both ſides 

were immenſe. As Antigonus was near fourſcore years Rhodes be- 
of age at that time, he committted the whole ma- ſieged by 
nagement of the war to his fon Demetrius, who ap- Demetrius, 
peared before the city of Rhodes with 200 ſhips of 

war, 170 tranſports having on board 40,000 men, and 

1000 other veſſels laden with proviſions and all ſorts 

of warlike engines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many 


years a profound tranquillity, and been free from all 


devaſtations, the expectation of booty, in the plunder 
of ſo wealthy a city, allured multitudes of pirates and 
mercenaries to join Demetrius in this expedition; in- 
ſomuch that the whole ſea between the continent 
and the iſland was covered with ſhips ; which ſtruck 
the Rhodians, who had a proſpect of this mighty ar- 


mada from the walls, with great terror and conſter- 


nation, 

Demetrius, having landed his troops without the 
reach of the enemy's machines, detached ſeveral ſmall 
bodies to lay walte the country round the city, and 
cut down the trees and groves, employing the timber, 
and materials of the houſes without the walls, to for- 
tify his camp with ſtrong ramparts and a treble pali- 
ſade ; which work, as many hands were employed, was 
finiſhed in a few days. The Rhodians, on their part, 3 
prepared for a vigorous defence. Many great com- The inha- 
manders, who had fignalized themſelves on other oc- bitants Pre- 


. 4 6 f 
caſions, threw themſelves into the city, being deſirous me FRE © 


0 
to try their ſkill in military affairs againſt nes 
who was reputed one of the moſt experienced captains 
in the conduct of ſieges, that antiquity had produced. 
The beſieged began with diſmiſſing from the city all 
ſuch perſons as were uſeleſs; and then taking an ac- 
count of thoſe who were capable of bearing arms, they 
found that the citizens amounted to 6000, and the fo- 
reigners to 1000. Liberty was promiſed to all the 
ſlaves who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by any glo- 
rious action, and the public engaged to pay the ma- 
ſters their full ranſom. A proclamation was likewiſe 
made, declaring, that whoever died in defence of their 
country ſhould be buried at the expence of the pub- 
lic ; that his parents and children ſhould be maintain- 
ed out of the treaſury ; that fortunes ſhould be given 
to his daughters; and his ſons, when they were grown 
up, ſhould be crowned and preſented with a complete 
great folemnity of Bacchus ; 
which decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks 
of men. hy 

Demetrius, having planted all his engines, began Engines of 
to batter with incredible fury the walls on the fide Demetrius 
of the harbour; but was for eight days ſucceſſively burnt. 
repulſed by the beſieged, who ſet fire to molt of his 
warlike engines, and thereby obliged him to allow 
them ſome reſpite, which they made good uſe of in 
repairing the breaches, and building new walls where 
the old ones were either weak or low. When Deme— 
trius had repaired his engines, he ordered a general 
aſſault to be made, and cauſed: his troops to advance 
with loud ſhouts, thinking by this means to ſtrike ter- 

FAO ror 
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Rhodes. ror into the enemy. But the beſieged were ſo far from 


with great ſlaughter, and performed the moſt aftoniſh- 
ing feats of bravery. Demetrius returned to the aſ- 
ſault next day; but was in the ſame manner forced to 
retire, after having loſt a great number of men, and 
ſome officers of diflintion. He had ſeized, at his firſt 
landing, an eminence at a ſmall diſtance from the city; 
and, having fortified this advantageous poſt, he cauſed 
ſeveral batteries to be ereQed there, with engines, 
which inceſſantly diſcharged againſt the walls ſtones 
of 150 pounds weight. The towers, being thus fu- 
riouſly battered night and day, began to totter, and 
ſeveral breaches were opened in the walls: but the 
Rhodians, unexpectedly fallying ont, drove the ene- 


being intimidated, that they repulſed the aggreſſors 


been reared. The beßeged, who were attentive to 
improve all fayourable conjunctures, while the tempeſt 
was fti]l raging made a fally againſt thoſe who de. 
fended the eminence mentioned above; and, though 
repulſed ſeveral times, carried it at laſt, obliging the 
Demetrians, to the number of 400, to throw down 
their arms and ſubmit. After this victory gained by 
the Rhodians, there arrived to their aid 150 Gao. 
ſians, and 500 men ſent by Ptolemy from Egypt, moſt 
of them being natives of Rhodes, who had ſerved 
among the king's troops. | 

Demetrius being extremely mortified to ſee all his 
batteries againſt the harbour rendered ineffeQual, re. 
ſolved to employ them by land, in hopes of carrying 
the city by aſſault, or at leaſt reducing it to the ne- 


j my from their poſt, overturned their machines, and ceſſity of capitulating. With this view, having got Denetrus f 
I | made a moſt dreadful havock ; inſomuch that ſome of together a vaſt quantity of timber and other mate. frames MW 
them retired on board their veſſels, and were with rials, he framed the famous engine called he/zp2l;s,"" * 
1 x | | 8 a ee, e, |  chine callg 
Ri much ado prevailed upon to come aſhore again. which was by many degrees Jarger than any that had helepy 
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= ES dec. Demetrius now ordered a ſealade by fea and land at ever been invented before. Its baſis was ſquare, each 


perate al- the ſame time; and ſo employed the beſieged, that 
faults with- they were at a loſs what place they ſhould chiefly de- 
ont ſucceſs. fend. 'The attack was carried on with the utmoſt fury 
on all ſides, and the befieged defended themſelves with 

the greateſt intrepidity. Such of the enemy as advan- 

ced firſt were thrown down from the ladders, and mi- 

ſerably braiſed. Several of the chief officers, having 

mounted the walls to encourage the ſoldiers by their 
example, were there either killed, or taken priſon- 

ers. After the combat had laſted many hours, with 


| . ſlaughter on both ſides, Demetrius, notwith- 


anding all his valour, thought it neceſſary to retire, 
in order to repair his engines and give his men ſome 
days reſt. 

Demetrius being ſenſible that he could not reduce 
the city till he was maſter of the port, after having 
refreſhed his men, he returned with new vigour againſt 
the fortifications which defended the entry into the 

harbour. When he came within the caſt of a dart, he 
cauſed a vaſt quantity of burning torches and firebrands 
to be thrown into the Rhodian ſhips, which were riding 


there; and at the ſame time galled, with dreadful 


ſhowers. of darts, arrows, and ſtones, ſuch as offered 
to extinguiſh the flames. However, in ſpite of their 
utmoſt efforts, the Rhodians put a ſtop to the fire; 


and, having with great expedition manned three of 


their ſtrongeſt ſhips, drove with ſuch violence againſt 
the veſſels on which the enemy's machines were planted, 
that they were ſhattered in pieces, and the engines 
diſmounted and thrown into the ſea. Exceſtus the 


Rhodian admiral, being encouraged. by this ſuc- 
ceſs, attacked the enemy's fleet with his three ſhips, 


and ſunk a great many veſſels ; but was himſelf at laſt 
taken priſoner : the other two veſſels made their eſcape, 
and regained the port. i, 

As unfortunate as this laſt attack had proved to De- 
metrius, he determined to undertake another; and, 
in order to ſucceed in his attempt, he ordered a ma- 
chine of a new invention to be built, which was thrice 
the height and breadth of thoſe he had lately loſt, 
When the work was finiſhed, he cauſed the engine to 
be placed near the port, which he was reſolved, at all 
adventures, to force. But, as it was upon the point 


of entering the harbour, a dreadful] ſtorm ariſing, drove 
it againſt the ſhore, with the veſſels on which it had 


ſide being in length near 50 cubits, and made up of 
ſquare pieces of timber, bound together with plates of 
iron. In the middle part he placed thick planks, about 
a cubit diſtance from each other; and on theſe the 
men were to ſtand who forced the engine forward. 
The whole was moved upon eight ſtrong and large 
wheels, whoſe felloes were ſtrengthened with ſtrong 
iron plates. In order to facilitate and vary the move- 
ments of the helepolis, cafters were placed under it, 
whereby it was turned in au inftant to what fide the 
workmen and engineers pleaſed. From each of the 
four angles a large pillar of wood was carried to about 
the height of 100 cubits, and inclining to each other; 
the whole machine conſiſting of nine ſtories, whoſe 
dimenſions gradually leſſened in the aſcent. The firſt 
ſtory was ſupported by 43 beams, and the laſt by no 
more than nine. Three ſides of the machine were 
plated over with iron, to prevent its being damaged by 
the fire that might be thrown from the city. In the 
front of each ſtory were windows of the ſame ſize and 
ſhape as the engines that were to be diſcharged from 
thence, To each window were ſhutters, to draw up 
for the defence of thoſe who managed the machines, 
and to deaden the force of the ſtones thrown by the 
enemy, the ſhutters being covered with ſkins ſtuffed 
with wool. Every ſtory was furniſhed with two large 
ſtaircaſes, that whatever was neceſſary might be brought 


vp by one, while others were going down by the other, 


and ſo every thing may be diſpatched without tumuſt 
or confuſion. This huge machine was moved forwards 
by 3000 of the ſtrongeſt men of the whole army; but 
the art with which it was built, greatly facilitated the 
motion. Demetrius cauſed likewiſe to be made ſeve- 
ral teſtudoes or pent-houſes, to cover his men while 
they advanced to fill up the trenches and ditches; and 
invented a new ſort of galleries, through which thoie 
who were employed at the fiege might paſs and re- 
paſs at their pleaſure, without the leaſt danger. He 
employed all his ſeamen in levelling the ground over 
which the machines were to be brought up, to the 
ſpace of four furlongs. The number of workmen 
who were employed on this occafion amounted 10 
30, ooo. | | : . 
In the mean time the Rhodians, obſerving thele 
formidable preparations, were buſy in railing a ny 
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without 
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| geg mining the walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing 


The walls 
inlermined be ſecretly undermined : but, when they were ready 
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wall within that which the enemy intended to batter 


_—— with the helepolis. In order to accompliſh this work, 


they pulled down the wall which ſurrounded the theatre, 
ſome neighbouring houſes, and even ſome temples, 
after having ſolemnly promiſed to build more magni- 
ficent ſtructures in honour of the gods, if the city 
were preſerved. At the {ame time they ſent out nine 
of their beſt ſhips to ſeize ſuch of the enemy's veſſels 
as they could meet with, and thereby diſtreſs them 
for want of proviſions. As theſe ſhips were com- 
manded by their braveſt ſea-officers, they ſoon re- 
turned with an immenſe booty, and a great many pri- 
ſoners. Among other veſſels, they took a galley richly 
laden, on board of which they found great variety of 
valuable furniture, and a royal robe, which Phila her- 
ſelf had wrought and ſent as a preſent to her huſ- 


band Demetrius, accompanied with a letter written 


with her own hand. The Rhodians ſent the furniture, 
the royal robe, and even the letter, to Ptolemy ; which 


exaſperated Demetrius to a great degree, 


While Demetrius was preparing to attack the city, 
the Rhodians having aſſembled the people and magi- 
firates to conſult about the meaſures they ſhould take, 
ſome propoſed in the aſſembly the pulling down of the 
ſtatues of Antigonus and his ſon Demetrius, which 
till then had been held in the utmoſt veneration. But 
this propoſal was generally rejeQed with indignation, 
and their prudent conduct greatly allayed the wrath 
both of Antigonus and Demetrius. However, the 
latter continued to carry on the fiege with the utmoſt 
vigour, thinking it would reflect no ſmall diſhonour 
on him were he obliged to quit the place without 
making himſelf mafter of it. He cauſed the walls to 


to fall, a deſerter very opportunely gave notice of the 


whole to the townſmen; who, having with all expe- 


dition drawn a deep trench all along the wall, began to 
countermine, and, meeting the enemy under ground, 
obliged them to abandon the work. While both par- 


ties guarded the mines, one Athenagoras a Mileſian, 


who had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Rhodians by 
Ptolemy with a body of mercenaries, promiſed to be- 
tray the city to the Demetrians, and let them in thro? 
the mines in the night-time. But this was only in 
order to enſnare them ; for Alexander, a noble Ma- 
cedonian, whom Demetrius had ſent with a choice 
body of troops to take poſſeſſion of a poſt agreed on, 
no ſooner appeared but he was taken priſoner by the 
Rhodians, who were waiting for him under arms, 
Athenagoras was crowned by the ſenate with a crown 
of gold, and preſented with five talents of ſilver. 
Demetrius now gave over all thoughts of under- 


the city in the battering-engines which he had con- 
trived, Having therefore levelled the ground under 
the walls, he brought up his helepolis, with four te- 
ſtudoes on each ſide of it. Two other teſtudoes of an 
extraordinary ſize, bearing battering · rams, were like- 


wiſe moved forwards by 1000 men. Each ſtory of 


the helepolis was filled with all ſorts of engines for 

diſcharging of ſtones, arrows, and darts. When all 

things were ready, Demetrius ordered the fignal to 

© given; when his men, ſetting up a ſhout, aſſaulted 

the city on all fides, both by ſea and land. But, in 

the heat of the attack, when the walls were ready to 
I 
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fall by the repeated ſtrokes of the battering-rams, Rhodes. 
ambaſſadors arrived from Cnidus, earneſtly ſoliciting 


who endeavoured to extinguiſh the flames, 
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Demetrius to ſuſpend all further hoſtilities, and at the 
lame time giving him hopes that they ſhould prevail 
upon the Rhodians to ſubmit to an honourable capi- 
tulation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was accordingly agreed 
on, and ambaſſadors ſent from both ſides. But, the 
Rhodians refuſing to capitulate on the conditions of- 
fered them, the attack was renewed with ſo much 
fury, and the machines played off in ſo briſk a man- 
ner, that a large tower built with ſquare ſtones, and 
the wall that flanked it, were battered down. The 
beſieged nevertheleſs fought in the breach with ſo 
much courage and reſolution, that the enemy, after 
various unſucceſsful attempts, were forced to abandon 
the enterpriſe, and retire. 


In this conjuncture, a fleet which Ptolemy had The 
freighted with zoo, ooo meaſures of corn, and diffe- ficged re- 


a | | . ceive a large 
rent kinds of pulſe for the uſe of the Rhodians, ar- e * 
3 : a : proviſions, 
vigilance of the enemy's ſhips, which cruiſed on the and ſet the 
A few days enemy's 
after came in ſafe two other fleets, one ſent by Caſ- * I 


rived very ſeaſonably in the port, notwithſtanding the 
coaſts of the iſland to ſurpriſe them. 


ſander with 100,000 buſhels of barley; the other 
by Lyfimachus, with 400,000 buſhels of corn, and as 
many of barley. This ſeaſonable and plentiful ſupply 
arriving when the city began to ſuffer for want of 
proviſions, inſpired the befieged with new courage, 
and raiſed their drooping ſpirits. Being thus ani- 
mated, they formed a delign of ſetting the enemy's 
engines on fire; and with this view ordered a body of 
men to ſally out the night enſuing, about the ſecond 
watch, with torches and firebrands, having firſt placed 
on the walls an incredible number of engines, to dif- 


charge ſtones, arrows, darts, and fire-balls, againſt 


thoſe who ſhould attempt to oppoſe their detachment. 
The Rhodian troops, purſuant to their orders, all on 
a ſudden ſallied out, and advancing, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition, to the batteries, ſet them on fire, while 
the engines from the walls played inceſſantly on thoſe 
The De- 
metrians on this occaſion fell in great numbers, being 
incapable, in the darkneſs of the night, either to ſee 
the engines that continually diſcharged ſhowers of 
ſtones and arrows upon them, or to join in one body 
and repulſe the enemy. The conflagration was fo 
great, that, ſeveral plates of iron falling from the he- 
lepolis, that vaſt engine would have been entirely con- 
ſumed, had not the troops that were ſtationed in it, 
with all poſſible ſpeed quenched the fire with water, 
before prepared, and ready in the apartments of the 
engine againſt ſuch accidents. Demetrius, fearin 

left all his machines ſhould be conſumed, called toge- 
ther, by ſound of trumpet, thoſe whole province it 
was to move them and, by their help, brought them 
off before they were entirely deltroyed. When it was 


day, he commanded all the darts and arrows that had © 


been ſhot by the Rhodians, to be carefully gathered, 
that he might from their number form {ome judgment 
of the number of machines in the city. Above 800 
firebrands were found on the ſpot, and no fewer than 
1500 darts, all diſcharged in a very ſmall portion of 
the night. This firuck the prince himſelf with- no 
ſmall terror; for he never imagined that they would 
have been able to bear the charges of ſuch formidable 
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preparations. However, after having cauſed the ſlain 
to be buried, and given directions for the curing of 
the wounded, he applied himſelf to the repairing of 
his machines which had been diſmounted and ren- 
dered quite unſerviceable. 

In the mean time the beſieged, improving the reſpite 
allowed them by the removal of the machines, built a 


third wall in the form of a creſcent, which took in all 


that part that was moſt expoſed to the enemy's bat- 
teries; and befides, drew a deep trench behind the 
breach, to prevent the enemy from entering the city 


that way. At the ſame time they detached a ſquadron 


of their beſt ſhips, under the command of Amyntas, 
who made over to the continent of Aſia; and there 
meeting with ſome privateers who were commiſſioned 
by Demetrius, took both the ſhips and the men, among 
whom were Timocles the chief of the pirates, and ſe- 
veral other officers of diſtinction belonging to the fleet 
of Demetrius. On their return they fell in with ſeve- 
ral veſſels laden with corn for the enemy's camp, which 
they likewiſe took, and brought into the port. Theſe 
were ſoon followed by a numerous fleet of ſmall veſſels 
loaded with corn and proviſions ſent them by Ptolemy, 


together with 1500 men, commanded by Antigonus a 


17 
Demetrius 
makes a 
hreach in 
the walls, 
but is ſtill 
repulſed. 


Macedonian of great experience 1n military affairs. 
Demetrius in the mean time having repaired his ma- 
chines, brought them up anew to the walls; which he 
inceſſantly battered, till he opened a great breach, and 
threw down ſeveral towers. But when he came to the 
aſſault, the Rhodians, under the command of Aminias, 
defended themſelves with ſuch reſolution and intrepi- 
dity, that he was in three ſucceſſive attacks repulſed 
with great ſlaughter, and at laſt forced to retire. The 
Rhodians likewiſe, on this occaſion, loſt ſeveral officers; 
and amongſt others, the brave Aminias their com- 
mander. 


While the Rhodians were thus fignalizing them- 


ſelves in the defence of their country, a ſecond embaſſy 


arrived at the camp of Demetrius from Athens and 


the other cities of Greece, ſoliciting Demetrius to com- 


poſe matters and ſtrike up a peace with the Rhodians. 


At the requeſt of the ambaſſadors, who were in all 
above 50, a ceſſation of arms was agreed upon; but 
the terms offered by Demetrius being anew rejected by 
the Rhodians, the ambaſſadors returned home without 
being able to bring the contending parties to an agree- 
ment. Hoſtilities were therefore renewed; and Deme- 
trius, whoſe imagination was fertile in expedients for 


ſucceeding in his projects, formed a detachment of 


1500 of his beſt troops, under the conduct of Alcimus 


18 
Ilis troops 
enter the 
breach. 


and Mancius, two officers of great reſolution and ex- 


perience, ordering them to enter the breach at mid- 


night, and, forcing the entrenchment behind it, to poſ- 


ſeſs themſelves of the poſts about the theatre, where it 
would be no difficult matter to maintain themſelves 


againſt any efforts of the townſmen. In order to fa- 


cilitate the execution of ſo important and dangerous an 


undertaking, and amuſe the enemy with falſe attacks, 


he at the ſame time, upon a fignal given, ordered the 
reſt of the army to ſet up a ſhout, and attack the city 


on all fides both by ſea and land. By this means he 


hoped, that, the beſieged being alarmed in all parts, his 
detachment might find an opportunity of forcing the 
entrenchments which covered the breach, and after- 
wards of ſeizing the advantageous poſt about the 


ral aſſault, the detachment commanded by Alcimug 


upon the beſt terms he could get, leſt he ſhould loſe 


theatre. This feint had all the ſucceſs the prince Rho 
could expect; for the troops having ſet up a ee 
from all quarters, as if they were advancing to a gene. 


| 


— 


and Mancius entered the breach, and fell upon thoſe 
who defended the ditch and the wall that covered it, 
with ſuch vigour, that, having ſlain the moſt part of 
them and put the reſt in confufion, they advanced to the 
theatre, and ſeized on the poſt adjoining to it. This oc- 
caſioned a general uproar in the city, as if it had been 
already taken: but the commanding officers diſpatched 
orders to the ſoldiers on the ramparts not to quit their 
poſts, nor ſtir from their reſpective ſtations. Havin 
thus ſecured the walls, they put themſelves at the head 
of a choſen body of their own troops, and of thoſe who 
were lately come from Egypt, and with theſe charged 
the enemy's detachment. But the darkneſs of the night 
prevented them from diſlodging the enemy and re- 
gaining the advantageous polts they had ſeized. Day, 
however, no ſooner appeared than they renewed their 
attack with wonderful bravery. The Demetrians with. 
out the walls, with loud ſhouts endeavoured to animate 
thoſe who had entered the place, and inſpire them with 
reſolution to maintain their ground till they were re- 
lieved with freſh troops. The Rhodians being ſen- 
fible that their fortunes, liberties, and all that was dear 
to them in the world, lay at ſtake, fought like men in 
the utmoſt deſpair, the enemy defending their poſts for 
ſeveral hours without giving ground in the leaſt. At 
length the Rhodians, encouraging each other to exert 
themſelves in defence of their country, and animated 
by the example of their leaders, made a laſt effort, and, „ 
breaking into the very heart of the enemy's battalion, gut - m 
there killed both their commanders. After their death killed or 
the reſt were eaſily put in diſorder, and all to a man taken. 
either killed or taken priſoners. The Rhodians like- 
wiſe on this occaſion loſt many of their beſt command- 
ers; and among the reſt Damotetis, their chief magi- 
ſtrate, a man of extraordinary valour, who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf during the whole time of the fiege. 
Demetrivs, not at all diſcouraged by this check, was 
making the neceſſary preparations for a new aſſault, 
when he received letters from his father Antigonus, en- 
joining him to conclude a peace with the Rhodians 


his whole army in the fiege of a ſingle town. From 

this time Demetrius wanted only ſome plauſible pre- 

tence for breaking up the ſiege. The Rhodians like- 

wiſe were now more inclined to come to an agreement 

than formerly; Ptolemy having acquainted them that 

he intended to ſend a great quantity of corn and 3009 

men to their aſſiſtance, but that he would firſt have 

them try whether they could make up matters with De- 

metrius upon reaſonable terms. At the ſame time am- 

baſſadors arrived from the Ætolian republic, ſoliciting 

the contending partics to put an end to a war which 

might involve all the eaſt in endleſs calamities. 25 
An accident which happened to Demetrius in EM. 

conjunure, did not a little contribute towards the pos 

wiſhed-for pacification. This prince was preparing to fg, 

advance his helepolis againſt the city, when a 5 

engineer found means to render it quite uſeleſs. 1 

undermined the tract of ground over which the Res 1s 

was to paſs the next day in order to approach the wal: 

Demetrius, not ſuſpeRing any ſtratagem of this _ 


0 
ſed the engine to be moved forward, which coming 
— 3 place en was undermined, ſunk ſo deep into 
the ground that it was impoſſible to draw it out again. 
This misfortune, if we believe Veßetius and Vitruvius, 
determined Demetrius to hearken to the &Ætolian am- 
baſſadors, and at laſt to ſtrike up a peace upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: That the republic of Rhodes ſhould 
he maintained in the full enjoyment of their ancient 
rights, privileges, and liberties, without any foreign 
arriſon ; that they ſhould renew. their ancient alliance 
with Antigonus, and aſſiſt him in his wars againſt all 
fates and princes except Ptolemy king of Egypt; and 
that, for the effectual performance of the articles ſtipu- 
lated between them, they ſhould deliver 100 hoſtages, 
ſuch as Demetrius ſhould make choice of, except thoſe 
who bore any public employment. _ 

Thus was the fiege raiſed after it had continued a 
whole year; and the Rhodians amply rewarded all 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice 
of their country. They alſo ſet up ſtatues to Ptolemy, 
Caſſander, and Lyſimachus; to all of whom they paid 
the higheſt honours, eſpecially to the firſt, whom they 
worſhipped as a god, Demetrius at bis departure pre- 
ſented them with the helepolis and all the other ma- 
chides which he had employed in battering the city; 
from the ſale of which, with ſome additional ſums of 
their own, they erected the famous coloſſus. After this 
they applied themſelves entirely to trade and naviga- 
tion; by which means they became quite maſters of the 
ſea, and much more opulent than any of the neigh- 
bouring nations. As far as lay in their power, they 
endeavoured to preſerve a neutrality with regard to the 
jarring nations of the eaſt. However, they could not 


11 
The liege 
pied, 


* 4 
or 1 

: Was as follows. The Byzantines being obliged to pay 
ix vith a yearly tribute of 80 talents to the Gauls, in order to 
hen raiſe this ſum they came to a reſolution of laying a toll 
on all ſhips that traded to the Pontic ſea. This reſolu- 
tion provoked the Rhodians, who were a trading nation, 
above all the reſt. For this reaſon they immediately 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Byzantines, complain— 
ing of the new tax; but as the Byzantines had no other 
method of ſatisfying the Gauls, they perſiſted in their 
reſolution. The Rhodians now declared war, and pre- 
valled upon Pruſias king of Bithynia, and Attalus 


racy the Byzantines were fo intimidated, that they 
agreed to exact no toll from ſhips trading to the Pon- 
tic ſea, the demand which had been the occaſion of 


4 


"tary About this time happened a dreadful earthquake, 
Þ i.e, hich threw down the Coloſſus, the arſenal, and great 
part of the city-walls of Rhodes; which calamity the 
Rhodians improved to their advantage, ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors to all the Grecian princes and ſtates, to whom 
their loſſes were ſo much exaggerated, that their etun- 
10 irymen obtained immenſe ſums of money under pretence 
20 repairing them. Hiero king of Syracuſe preſented 

| hem with 100 talents; and betides, exempted from all 
tolls and duties ſuch as traded to Rhodes. Ptolemy 
cb ot Egypt gave them 100 talents, a millon of mea- 
10 of wheat, materials for building 20 quinqueremes 
wh the like number of triremes; and, befides, ſent 
em 100 architects, 300 workmen, and materials for 


"paring their public buildings, to a great value, pay- 
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avoid a wer with the Byzantines, the occaſion of which 


king of Pergamus, to aflift them; by which confede- 


„ | 

ing them moreover 14 talents a- year for the mainte- Rhodes. 
nance of Me workmen whom he ſent them. Antigo- 
nus gave them 100 talents of ſilver, with 10, ooo pieces 
timber, each piece being 16 cubits long; 7000 planks 
3000 pounds of iron, as many of pitch and reſin, and 
1000 meaſures of tar. Chryſeis, a woman of diftinc- 
tion, ſent them 100,000 meaſures of wheat, and 3000 
pounds of lead, Antiochus exempted from all taxes 
and duties the Rhodian ſhips trading to his dominions; 
preſented them with 10 galleys, and 200,000 meaſures 
of corn, with many other things of great value. Pru- 
fias, Mithridates, and all the princes then reigning in 
Aſia, made them proportionable preſents: in ſhort, all 
the Greek towns and nations, all the princes of Europe 
and Aſia, contributed, according to their ability, to 
the relief of the Rhodians on that occaſion; inſomuch 


that their city not only ſoon roſe from its ruins, but at- 


tained to an higher pitch of ſplendor than ever. bs 
In the year 203 B. C. the Rhodians engaged in a Wär with 

war with Philip of Macedon. This monarch had inva- Philip of 

ded the territories of Attalus king of Pergamus; and, Macedor - 

becauſe the Rhodians ſcemed to favour their ancient 

friend, ſent one Heraclides, by birth a Tarentine, to 

ſet fire to their fleet ; at the ſame time that he diſpatch- 

ed ambaſſadors into Crete, in order to ſtir up the Cre- 

tans againſt the Rhodians, and prevent them from ſend- 

ing any aſſiſtance to Attalus. Upon this, war was im- 

mediately proclaimed. Philip at firſt gained an incon- 

fiderable advantage in a naval engagement; but the 

next year was defeated with the loſs of 11,000 men, 

while the Rhodians loſt but 60 men, and Attalus 70. 

After this he carefully avoided coming to an engage- 

ment at ſea either with Attalus or the Rhodians. The 

combined fleet, in the mean time, ſailed towards the 

iſland of Ægina in hopes of intercepting him: but ha- 

ving failed in their purpoſe, they ſailed to Athens, 

where they concluded a treaty with that people; and, 

on their return, drew all the Cyclades into a confede- 

racy againſt Philip. But while the allies were thus 

waſting their time in negociations, Philip, having divi- 

ded his forces into two bodies, ſent one, under the com- 

mand of Philocles, to ravage the Athenian territories; 

and put the other aboard his fleet, with orders to fail 

to Meronea, a city on the north fide of Thrace. He 

then marched towards that city himſelf with a body of 

forces, took it by aſſault, and reduced a great many 

others; ſo that the confederates would, in all pro- 

bability, have had little reaſon to boaſt of their ſuc- 

ceſs, had not the Romans come to their aſſiſtance, by 25 

whoſe help the war was ſoon terminated to their ad- e 4 

vantage. In the war which took place between the ,, hy ho 

Romans and Antiochus the Great king of Syria, the Romars. 

Rhodians were very uſeful allies to the former. The 

beſt part of their fleet was indeed deſtroyed by a treach- 

erous contrivance of Polyxeniades the Syrian admiral : 

but they ſoon fitted out another, and defeated a Syrian 

ſquadron commanded by the celebrated Hannibal, the. 

Carthaginian commander; after which, in conjunction 

with the Romans, they utterly defeated the whole Sy- 

rian fleet commanded by Polyxenides, which, together 

with the loſs of the battle of Magneſia, ſo diſpirited 

Antiochus, that he ſubmitted to whatever conditions 


the Romans pleaſed. 


For theſe ſervices, the Rhodians were rewarded with 
the provinces of Lycia and Caria; but tyrapnizing 
== 3 — over 
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Rhodes. over the people in a terrible manner, the Lycians ap- 
| plied to the Romans for protection. This was readily 

| granted ; but the Rhodians were ſo much diſplea- 
|! N ſed with their interfering in this matter, that they 

| ſecretly favoured Perſes in the war which broke out 
| between him and the Roman republic. For this of- 
Fl | fence the two provinces abovementioned were taken 

| from them; but the Rhodians, having baniſhed or put 
| to death thoſe who had favoured Perſes, were again 
admitted into favour, and greatly honoured by the ſe- 
nate. In the Mithridatic war, their alliance with Rome 
| | brought upon them the king of Pontus with all his 
li | Rhodes be. force; but having loſt the greateſt part of his fleet be- 
| Heged by fore the city, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege without 
Mithridates performing any remarkable exploit. In the war which 
without ſue- Pompey made on the Cilician pirates, the Rhodians 
_ aſſiſted him with all their naval force, and had a great 
— 14 ſhare in the victories which he gained. In the civil 
14 | war between Cæſar and Pompey, they aſſiſted the lat- 
| ter with a very numerous fleet. After his death they 
fided with Cæſar; which drew upon them the reſent- 
ment of C. Caſſius, who advanced to the iſland of Rhodes 
with a powerful fleet, after having reduced the greateſt 
| | Part of the continent. 'The Rhodians, terrified at his 
if approach, ſent ambaſſadors intreating him to make up 
14 matters in an amicable manner, and promiſing to ſtand 
1" | neuter, and recal the (hips which they had ſent to the 
| aſſiſtance of the triumviri. Caſſius inſiſted upon their 
delivering up their fleet to him, and putting him in 
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| the Rhodians would by no means comply with, and 
| therefore began to put themſelves in a condition to 
ſtand a ſiege; but firſt ſent Archelaus, who had taught 
Caſſius the Greek tongue while he ſtudied at Rhodes, 
to intercede with his diſciple in their behalf. Arche- 
laus could not, with all his authority, prevail upon him 
to moderate his demands; wherefore the Rhodians, ha- 
ving created one Alexander, a bold and enterpriſing 
man, their prætor or prytanis, equipped a fleet of 33 
{ail, and ſent it out under the command of Mnaſeus, an 
| experienced ſea- officer, to offer Caſſius battle. Both 
l 2) Heets fought with incredible bravery, and the victory 
4 | The Rho- was long doubtful: but the Rhodians, being at length 
't dians de- overpowered by numbers, were forced to return with 
their fleet to Rhodes ; two of their ſhips being ſunk, 
and the reſt very much damaged by the heavy ſhips of 
the Romans. This was the firſt time, as our author 
obſerves, that the Rhodians were fairly overcome in a 
: ſea-fight. | | | 

1 Caſſius, who had beheld this fight from a neighbour- 
"4 ing hill, having refitted his fleet, which had been no 
4 | leſs damaged than that of the Rhodians, repaired to 


t 

feated in 

1 two naval 
1 engage 
1 ments b 


Loryma, a ſtronghold on the continent belonging to 
the Rhodians. This caſtle he took by aſſault; and from 
4 ' Hence conveyed his land- forces, under the conduct of 
1 | Fannius and Lentulus, over into the iſſand. His fleet 
. | conſiſted of 8o ſhips of war, and above 200 trafiſports, 
9 The Rhodians no ſooner ſaw this mighty fleet appear, 
1 | but they went out again to meet the enemy. The ſecond 
engagement was far more bloody than the firſt; many 
ſhips were ſunk, and great numbers of men killed, on 
both ſides. But victory anew declared for the Romans; 
who immediately blocked up the city of Rhodes both 
by ſea and land. As the Rhodians had not had time 
to furniſh the city with ſufficient Rore of proviſions, 
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poſſeſſion both of their harbour and city. This demand 


ed. Caſſius willingly granted them their requeſt; and 


thoſe places, which he had a little before ſo liberally 


R H O 
ſome of the inhabitants, fearing that if it were taken Rio“ 
either by aſſault or by famine, Caſſius would put — 
the inhabitants to the ſword, as Brutus had lately done 25 
at Xanthus, privately opened the gate to him, and put Wbo tales 
him in poſſeſſion of the town, which he nevertheleſs di cruelly 
treated as if it had been taken by aſſault. He com- city.” Y 
manded 50 of the chief citizens, who were ſuſpected to 
favour the adverſe party, to be brought before him, 
and ſentenced them all to die; others, to the number 

of 25, who had commanded, the fleet or army, becauſe 
they did not appear when ſummoned, he proſcribed, 
Having thus puniſhed ſuch as had either acted or ſpo. 
ken againſt him or his party, he commanded the Rho- 
dians to deliver up to him all their ſhips, and whatever 
money they had in the public treaſury, He then plun. 
dered the temples; ſtripping them of all their valuable 
furniture, veſſels, and ſtatues. He is ſaid not to have 
left one ſtatue in the whole city, except that of the 
ſan ; bragging at his departure, that he had ftrip. 
ped the Rhodrans of all they had, leaving them no- 
thing but the ſun. As to private perſons, he command. 

ed them, under ſevere penalties, to bring to him al] the 
gold and filver they had, promiſing, by a public crier, 

a tenth part to ſuch as ſhould diſcover any hidden trea- 
ſures. The Rhodians at firſt concealed ſome part of 
their wealth, imagining that Caſſius intended by this 
proclamation only to terrify them; but when they 
found he was in earneſt, and ſaw ſeveral wealthy citi- 
zens put to death for concealing only a ſmall portion 

of their riches, they deſired that the time prefixed for 
the bringing in their gold and filver might be prolong- 


then through fear, they dug up what they had hid un- 
der ground, and laid at his feet all they were worth in 
the world. By this means he extorted from private 
perſons above 8000 talents. He then fined the city in 
500 more; and leaving L. Varus there with a ſtrong 
garriſon to exact the fine without any abatement, he 
returned to the continent. | | 
After the death of Caſſius, Marc Antony reftored 
the Rhodians to their ancient rights and privileges; 
beſtowing upon them the iſlands of Andros, Naxos, 
Tenos, and the city of Myndus. But theſe the Rbo- 
dians ſo oppreſſed and loaded with taxes, that the ſame 
Antony, though a great friend to the Rhodian repub- 
lic, was obliged to diveſt her of the ſovereignty over 


beſtowed upon her. From this time to the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, we find no mention made of the 
Rhodians. That prince, as Dion informs us, deprived 
them of their liberty for having crucified ſome Roman 
citizens. However, he ſoon reſtored them to their for- 
mer condition, as we read in Suetonius and Tacitus. 
The latter adds, that they had been as often deprived 
of, as reſtored to, their liberty, by way of puniſhment 
or reward for their different behaviour, as they had ob- 
liged the Romans with their aſſiſtance in foreign war? 
or provoked them with their ſeditions at home. Pliny, 
who wrote in the beginning of Veſpaſian's reign, iyles „ 
Rhodes a beautiful and free town. But this liberty a Rhodes 
did not long enjoy, the iſland being ſoon after _ wm 
by the ſame Veſpaſian to a Roman province, and 1 gr" 
ped to pay a yearly tribute to their new maſters. 2 a . 
province was called the province of the i/hands. I DE BY”, 0 


1 the 
man pretor who governed it refided at Rhodes, ichief 


Nhodes. 
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chief city under his juriſdiction; and Rome, not with · 
ſtanding the eminent ſervices rendered her by this re- 
public, thenceforth treated the Rhodians not as allies, 
but vaſſals. | | . 
The iſland of Rhodes continued ſubjet to the Ro- 
mans till the reign of the emperor Andronicus; when 
Villazet, grand-maſter of the knights of Jeruſalem, 


then reſiding in Cyprus, finding himſelf much expoſed 
+ to the attacks of the Saracens in that iſland, reſolved 


to exchange it for that of Rhodes. This iſland too 
was almolt entirely occupied by the Saracens; An- 
dronicus the eaſtern emperor poſſeſſing little more in 
it than a caſtle. Nevertheleſs he refuſed to grant the 
inveſtiture of the iſland to Villaret. The latter, with- 


out ſpending time in fruitleſs negotiations, ſailed di- 


rectly for Rhodes, where he landed his troops, provi- 
ſions, and warlike ſtores, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
made by the Saracens, who then united againſt the 
common enemy. As Villaret foreſaw that the capital 
muſt be taken before he could reduce the iſland, he 
inſtantly laid ſiege to it. The inhabitants defended 


themſelves obſtinately, upon which the grand-maſter 


thought proper to turn the ſiege into a blockade; but he 
ſoon found himſelf ſo cloſely ſurrounded by the Greeks 
and Saracens, that he could get no ſupply either of 
forage or proviſions for his army. But, having at 
length obtained a ſupply of proviſions by means of 
large ſums borrowed of the Florentines, he came out 
of his trenches and attacked the Saracens, with a full 
reſolution either to conquer or die. A bloody fight 
enſued, in which a great number of the bravelt knights 
were killed: but at length the Saracens gave way, and 
fled to their ſhips 3 upon which the city was immedt- 
ately aſſaulted and taken, The Greeks and other 
Chriſtians had their lives and liberties given them, 
but the Saracens were all cut to pieces. The reduction 
of the capital was followed by that of all the other 
places of inferior ſtrength throughout the iſland ; and 
in four years after their landing, the whole was ſub- 
Jugated, and the conquerors took the title of the 
inigbt of Rhodes, For many years thoſe knights con- 
tinued the terror of the Saracens and Turks, and ſu- 
ſtained a ſevere fiege from Mobammed II. who was 


_ compelled to abandon the enterprize ; but at length 


the Turkiſh ſultan Solyman reſolved at all events to 
drive them from it, Before he undertook the expe- 
dition, he ſent'a meſſage commanding them to depart 
the iſland without delay, in which caſe he promiſed 
that neither they nor the inhabitants ſhould ſuffer any 
injury, but threatened them with his utmoſt ven- 
geance if they refuſed his offer. The knights, how- 
ever, proving obſtinate, Solyman attacked the city 
with a fleet of 400 fail and an army of 140,000 men. 

The trenches were ſoon brought cloſe to the coun- 
terſcarp, and a ſtrong battery raiſed againſt the town, 
which, however, did but little damage, till the ſultan 
being iaformed by a ſpy of this particular, and that 
© Was in danger of receiving ſome fatal ſhot. from the 
tower of St John which overlooked his camp, he 
Planted a battery againſt that tower, and quickly 
brought it down. Solyman, however, finding the 
whole place in ſome meaſure covered with ſtrong for- 
tifieations of ſuch height as to command all bis bat- 
IP; ordered an immenſe quantity of ſtones and earth 


v be brought, in which ſo great a number of hands 
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were employed night and day by turns, that they 
quickly raiſed a couple of hillocks high enough to 
They plicd them accordingly 
with ſuch a continual fire, that the grand-maſter was 
obliged to cauſe them to be ftrongly propped within 
All this while the beſieged, 
who, from the top of the grand-maſter's palace, 
could diſcover how their batteries were planted, de- 
moliſhed them with their cannon almoſt as faſt as they - 


Do 
overtop the city- walls. 


with earth and timber. 


raiſed them. 


Here the enemy thought proper to alter their mea- 
ſures, and to plant a ſtrong battery a_ainft the tower of 
St Nicholas, which, in the former ſiege by Mohammed, 


Rhodes, 


33 
had reſiſted all the efforts of the then grand · vizier. Terribiy 
This the baſhaw of Romania cauſed to be battered with battered» 


twelve large pieces of braſsfcannon, but had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee they all diſmounted by thoſe of the tower ; 
to prevent which in future, he ordered them to be fired 
only in the night, and in the day had them covered 
This had ſuch ſucceſs, that, 
after 500 cannon-ſhot, the wall began to ſhake, and 
tumble into the ditch; but he was ſurpriſed to find 
another wall behind it, well terraced, and bordered 
with artillery, and himſelf obliged either to begin 
afreſh, or give up the enterpriſe; and yet this laſt 
was what Solyman preferred, when he was told of its 
being built on a hard rock, incapable of being ſapped, 
and how firmly it had held out againſt all the efforts 
The next attack was there- 
fore ordered by him to be made againſt the baſtions of 
the town, and that with a vaſt number of the largeſt 
artillery, which continued firing during a whole month, 
ſo that the new wall of the baſtion of England was 
quite demoliſhed, though the old one ſtood proof 
That of Ttaly, which was 
battered by ſeventeen large pieces of cannon, was ſtill 
worſe damaged ; upon which Martinengo the engineer 
adviſed the grand-maſter to cauſe a ſally to be made 
on the trenches of the enemy, out of the breach, 
whilſt he was making freſh entrenchments behind it. 
His advice ſucceeded ; and the 200 men that ſallied 


with gabions and earth. 


of Mohammed's vizier. 


againſt all their ſhot. 


out {word in hand, having ſurpriſed the Turks in the 
trench, cut moſt of them in pieces. At the ſame 


time a new detachment, which was ſent to repulſe 
them, being obliged, as that engineer rightly judged, 
to paſs by a ſpot which lay open to their artillery, 
were likewiſe moſtly deſtroyed by the continual fire 
that came from it, whilſt the. aſſailants were employed 


in filling up ſeveral fathoms of the trench before they 


retired. 


by aſſault proved equally ineffectual and deſtructive. 
Unfortunately for the beſieged, the continual fire 


they had made cauſed ſuch a conſumption of their 


By that time the breach had been repaired - 
with ſuch new works, that all the efforts to mount it 


— 


34 
The beſie 
ged want 
powder, 


powder, that they began to feel the want of it ; the bur find 
perfidious d*Amarald, whoſe province it had been to means te 
vifit the magazines of it, having amuſed the council ſugaply the 


to maintain the ſiege, though it ſhould laſt a whole 
twelvemonth. But here the grand-maſter found means 
to ſupply in ſome meaſure that unexpected defeQ, by 


the cautious provifion he had made of a large quantity 


of ſaltpetre, which was immediately ground, and 
made into gunpowder, though he was at the ſame time 


obliged to order the engineers to be more ſparing of 
it 


- 
4 


with a falſe report, that there was more than ſufficient ; 
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defence of ſuch breaches as the enemy ſhould make. 
All this while the Turks had not gained an inch of 
ground; and the breaches they had made were fo 
ſuddenly either repaired or defended by new entrench- 
ments, that the very rubbiſh of them muſt be mounted 
by aſſault. Solyman, therefore, thought it now ad- 
viſable to ſet his numerous pioneers at work, in five 
different parts, in digging of mines, each of which led 
to the baſtion oppoſite to it. Some of theſe were 
countermined by a new-invented method of Martinen- 
go; who, by the help of braced {;ins, or drums, 
could diſcover where the miners were at work. Some 
of theſe he perceived, which he cauſed to be opened, 
and the- miners to be driven out by hand grenadoes ; 
others to be ſmothered, or burned, by ſetting fire to 
gunpowder. -Yet did not this hinder two confiderable 
ones to be ſprung, which did a vaſt dea] of damage 
to the baſtion of England, by throwing down about 
ſix fathoms of the wall, and filling up the ditch with 
its rubbiſh: whereupon the Turks immediately climb- 
ed up ſword in hand to the top of it, and planted 
ſeven of their ſtandards upon the parapet ; but, being 
{topped by a traverſe, the knights, recovering from 
their ſurpriſe, fell upon them with ſuch fury, that 
they were obliged to abandon it with great loſs, 
The grand-maſter, who was then at church, quickly 
came to the place with his ſhort pike in his hand, at- 
tended by his knights, encouraging all he met with, 
burghers, ſoldiers, and others, to tight bravely in de- 
fence of their religion and country, and arrived time 
enough to aſſiſt in the taking down their ſtandards, 
and driving down the enemy by the way they came 
up. In vain did the vizier Muſtapha endeavour to 
prevent their flight by killing fome of the foremoſt 
with his ſword, and driving the reſt back ; they were 
obliged to abandon the baſtion, and, which was ſtill 
worle, met with that death in their flight, which they 
had ſtrove to ſhun from the fire-arms which were dil- 
charged upon them from the ramparts. Three ſangiacs 
loſt their lives in this attack, befides ſome thouſands 
of the Turks; the grand-maſter, on his fide, loft 
ſome of his braveſt knights, particularly his ſtandard- 
- bearer. | 
The attacks were almoſt daily renewed with the 
{ame ill ſucceſs and loſs of men, every general ſtriving 
to ſignalize himſelf in the ſight of their emperor. At 
length the old general Peri, or Pyrrus, having har- 
raſſed the troops which guarded the baſtion of Italy 
for ſeveral days ſucceſſively without intermiſſion, cau- 
ſed a ſtrong detachment, which he had kept concealed 


behind a cavalier, to mount the place by break of 


day, on the 13th of September ; where, finding them 
overcome with ſleep and fatigue, they cut the throats 


of the ſentinels, and, fliding through the breach, were 


juſt going to fall upon them. The Italians, however, 


quickly recovered themſelves and their arms, and gave 


them an obſtinate repulſe. The conteſt was fierce and 
bloody on both ſides; and the baſhaw, ſtill ſupplying 
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off the diſgrace of this repulſe, tried his 
on an adjoining work, lately raiſed by the grand-maſter 
Carettii: but here his ſoldiers met with a till worſe 
treatment, being almoſt overwhelmed with the hang. 
grenadoes, melted pitch, and boiling oil, which came 
pouring upon them, whilſt the forces which were on 
the adjacent flanks made as great a ſlaughter of thoſe 
that fled ; infomuch that the janiſſaries began to re. 
ſume their old murmuring tone, and cry out that they 
were brought thither only to be ſlaughtered. 

The grand vizier Muſtapha, afraid leſt their com. 
plaints ſhould reach his matter, agreed at length, ag 
the laſt reſort, to make a freſh attempt on the baſtion 
of England, whilſt, 'to cauſe a diverſion, the baſhaw 
Ahmed ſprung ſome freſh mines at an oppoſite part 
of the city. This was accordingly executed on the 17th 
of Scptember ; when the former, at the head of five 
battalions, reſolutely mounted or rather crept up the 
breach, and, in ſpite of the fire of the Engliſh, advan- 
ced ſo far as to pitch ſome ſtandards on the top; 
when, on a ſudden, a crowd of Engliſh knights, com- 
manded by one Bouk, or Burk, fallied out of their 
entrenchments, and, aſſiſted by ſome other officers of 
diſtinction, obliged them to retire, though in good 
order. Muſtapha, provoked at it, led them back, and 
killed ſeveral knights with his own hand; and had his 
men ſupported him as they ought, the place muſt have 
been yielded to him: but the fire which was made 
from the adjacent batteries and muſquetry diſconcert- 
ed them to ſuch a degree, that neither threats nor en- 
treaties could prevent their abandoning the enterprize, 
and dragging him away with them by main force, 
The Rhodians loſt in that action ſeveral brave knights, 
both Engliſh and German ; and, in particular, John 
Burk, their valiant commander: but the 'Turks loſt 
above 3000 men, beſides many officers of diſtine- 


tion. Much the ſame ill ſucceſs having attended Ah- 


med with his mines, one of which had been open- 
ed, and the other only bringing ſome fathoms of the 


wall down, he was alſo obliged to retreat; his troops, 


though ſome of the very beſt, being forced to diſperſe 
themſelves, after having borne the fire and fury of. 
the Spaniſh and Auvergnian knights as long as they 
were able, | | 

By this time Solyman, aſhamed and exaſperated at 
his ill ſucceſs, called a general council; in which he 


made ſome ſtinging reflections on his vizier, for ha- 


ving repreſented the reduction of Rhodes as a very eaſy 
enterprize. To avoid the effects of the ſultan's reſent- 
ment, the ſubtle Muſtapha declared, that hitherto they 
had fought the enemy as it were upon equal terms, a3 
if they had been afraid of taking an ungenerous ad- 
vantage of their ſuperiority, by which, ſaid he, we 
have given them an opportunity of oppoſing us with. 
their united force wherever we attacked them. But 
let us now reſolve upon a general aſſault on ſeveral 
ſides of the town; and ſee what a poor defence their 
ſtrength, thus divided, will be able to make againſt 
our united force. The advice was immediately appro” 


fortune next Rhodes, 


5 
ved by all, and the time appointed for the execution 1 
of it was on the 24th of that month, and every thing in fun 
was ordered to be got ready againſt that day. fe __— 
cordingly the town was actually aſſaulted at four diffe- = 
rent parts, after having ſuffered a continual fire 107 


ſome time from their artillery ia order to widen the 
| breaches; 


; | his own with new reinforcements, would hardly have 
Lf failed of overpowering the other, had not the grand- 
RE maſter, whom the alarm had quickly reached, timely 
intervened, and, by his preſence, as well as example, 
revived his Rhodians, and thrown a ſudden panic among 
the enemy. Pyrrus, deſirous to do ſomething to wipe 
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breaches; by which the grand-maſter eaſily under- 
ſtood their deſign, and that the baſtions of Eng- 
land and Spain, the poſt of Provence, and terrace of 
Italy, were pitched upon for the aſſault, and took his 

recautions accordingly. : 

The morning was no ſooner come, than each party 
mounted their reſpeQive breach with an undaunted 
bravery, the young ſultan, to animate them the more, 
having ordered his throne to be reared on an eminence, 
whence he could ſee all that was done. 'The Rho- 
dians, on the other hand, were no leſs diligent in re- 
pulſing them with their cannon and other fire-arms, 
with their melted lead, boiling oil, ftink-pots, and 
other uſual expedients, The one ſide aſcend rhe ſcaling 
ladders, fearleſs of all that oppoſed them; the other 
overturn their ladders and ſend them tumbling down 
headlong into the ditches, where they were overwhelm- 
ed with ſtones, or difpatched with darts and other 
miſſile weapons. The baſtion of England proves the 
ſcene of the greateſt ſlaughter and bloodſhed; and the 
grand-maſter makes that his poſt of honour, and, by 
bis preſence and example, inſpires his men with freſh 
vigour and bravery, whilſt the continual thunder of 
his artillery makes ſuch horrid work among the aſſail- 


ants, as chills all their courage, and forces them to 


give way: the lieutenant-general, who commands the 
attack, leads them back with freſh vigour, and mounts 
the breach at the head of all; immediately after comes 
a cannon-ball from the Spaniſh baſtion, which over- 
turns him dead into the ditch. This diſaſter, inſtead 
of fear and dread, fills them with a furious defire of 
revenging his death: but all their obſtinacy cannot 
make the Rhodians go one ſtep back, whilſt the prieſts, 
monks, young men and old, and even women, of 
every rank and age, aſſiſt them with an uncommon ar- 
dour and firmneſs; ſome in overwhelming the enemy 
with ſtones; others in deftroying them with melted 
lead, ſulphur, and other combuſtibles; and a third 
fort in ſupplying the combatants with bread, wine, and 
other refreſhments. | 

The aſſault was no leſs deſperate and bloody on the 
baltion of Spain, where the knights, who guarded it, 
not expecting to be ſo ſoon attacked, and aſhamed to 
ſtand idle, were aſſiſting the baſtion of Italy; which 
gave the Turks an opportunity to mount the breach, 
and penetrate as far as their intrenchments, where 
they planted no leſs than 30 of their ſtandards on 
them. The grand-maſter was quickly appriſed of it, 
and ordered the baſtion of Auvergne to play againſt 
them ; which was done with ſuch diligence, and ſuch 
continual fire, whilſt the Rhodians enter the baſtion 
by the help of their caſemates, and, ſword in hand, 
fall upon them with equal fury, that the Turks, 
alike beſet by the fire of the artillery and the arms of 
the Rhodian knights, were forced to abandon the 
Plice with a conſiderable loſs. The aga with great 


bravery rallies them afreſh, and brings them back, by 


which time the grand-maſter likewiſe appeared. The 
ght was renewed with greater fierceneſs; and ſuch 
laughter was made on both ſides, that the grand- 
alter was obliged to draw 200 men out of St Nicho- 
* tower to his aſſiſtance: theſe were commanded by 
one Roman Knights, who led them on with ſuch 
bed and bravery, that their very appearance on the 


hes made the janiſſaries draw back; which Soli- 
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man obſerving from his eminence, cauſed a retreat to 
be ſounded, to conceal the diſgrace of their flight. In 
theſe attacks there fell about 15, ooo of his beſt troops, 
beſides ſeveral officers of diſtinction. The loſs of the 
beſieged was no leis conſiderable, if we judge from 
the ſmall number of their forces; but the greateſt of 
all to them was that of ſome of their braveſt and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed knights and commanders, many of whom 
were killed, and ſcarce any eſcaped unwounded. But 
the moſt dreadful fate of all had like to have fallen on 
the favourite vizier Muftapha, who had propoſed this 
general aſſault: the ill ſucceſs of which had ſo enraged 
the proud fultan, that he condemned him to be ſhot 
with arrows at the head of his army; which dreadful 
ſentence was jult ready to be executed, when the old 
baſhaw, by his intreaties, obtained a ſuſpenſion of it, in 
hopes that, when his fury was abated, he ſhould all 
obtain his pardon. 
Solyman, however, was ſo diſcouraged by his i!! 
ſucceſſes, that he was on the point of raiſing the ſiege; 
and would have actually done ſo, had he not been 
diverted from it by the advice which he received from 
an Albanian deſerter, ſome ſay by a letter from the 
traitor d' Amarald, that the far greater part of the 


knights were either killed or wounded, and thoſe that 


remained altogether incapable of ſuſtaining a freſh aſ- 
ſault. This having determined him to try his fortune 
once more, the command of his forces was turned over 
to the baſhaw Achmed; and, to ſhow that he de- 
figned not to ſtir till he was maſter of the place, he 
ordered a houſe to be built on the adjacent mount Phi- 
lermo for his winter-quarters. Achmed marched di- 


realy againſt the baſtion of Spain, which had ſuffered 5 


the moſt; where, before he could open the trenches, 
his men fell thick and threefold by the conſtant fire 
both of ſmall and great guns from the baftion of Au- 
vergne. He loſt ftill a much greater number in rear- 
ing a rampart of earth to cover the attack, and give 
him an opportunity of ſapping the wall; and, as ſoon 


as he ſaw a large piece fall, ordered his men to mount 


the breach. They were no ſooner come to the top, 
than they found a new work and entrenchments which 
Martinengo had reared; and there they were welcomed 
with ſuch a briſk fire from the artillery, that they were 
glad to recover their trenches with the utmoſt precipi— 


tation after having loſt the much greater part of their 


men. 'The attack was renewed, and a reciprocal fire 
continued with great obſtinacy, till a muſket-ſhot de- 
prived that indefatigable engineer of one of his eyes, 
and the order of his aſſiduous ſervices for ſome time. 
The grand-maſter, having ordered him to be carried 
to his palace, took his place, and kept it till he was 


quite cured, which was not till 34 days after; and con- 


tinued all the time in the intrenchments with his hand- 
ful of knights, ſcarcely allowing himſelf reſt night or 
day, and ever ready to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt 
dangers, with an ardour more becoming a junior of- 
ficer than an old worn-out ſovereign, which made his 
knights more laviſh of their own lives than their pau- 
city and preſent circnmſtances could well admit of. 
Soon after this, the treaſon of D'Amarald was diſ- 
covered, and he was condemned to death and executed; 
but by this time the city was reduced to the lat ex- 
tremity. The pope, emperor, and other crowned 
heads, had been long and often importuned by the 


1 grand- 
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ſounded the alarm. 
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Rhodes. grand · maſter for ſpeedy aſſiſtance, without ſucceſs; 


and, as an addition to all the other diſaſters, thoſe ſuc- 
cours which were ſent to him from France and Enp- 
land periſhed at ſea, The new ſupply which he had 
ſent for of proviſions from Candia had the ſame ill 


fate; ſo that the winds, ſeas, and every thing, ſeemed 


combined to bring on the deſtruction of that city and 
order. The only reſource which could be thought 
of, under ſo diſmal a fituation, was, to ſend for the 
few remaining knights and forces which were left to 
guard the other iflands, to come to the defence of 
their capital, in hopes that, if they could fave this, 
the others might in time be recovered, in caſe the 
Turks ſhould ſeize upon them. On the other hand, 
Solyman, grown impatient at the ſmall ground his 
general had gained, gave him expreſs orders to renew 
the attack with all imaginable ſpeed and vigour, 
before the ſuccours which he apprehended were 
coming from Europe, obliged. him to raiſe the fiege. 
Achmed inſtantly obeyed, raiſed a battery of 17 
large cannon againſt the baſtion of Italy, and quickly 
after made himſelf maſter of it, obliging the gar— 
riſon to retire farther into the city. Here the grand 
maſter was forced to demoliſh two of the churches, 
to prevent the enemy's ſeizing on them; and, with 
their materials, cauſed ſome new works and entrench- 
ments to be made to hinder their proceeding farther. 
The Turks, however, gained ground every day, 
though they {till loſt vaſt numbers of their men: at 
length the zoth of November came, when the grand- 
maſter, and both the beſiegers and beſieged, thought 
the laſt aſſault was to be given. The baſhaw Pyrrus, 
who commanded it, led his men directly to the en- 
trenchments; upon which the bells of all the churches 
The grand-maſter, and his few 
knights, troops, and citizens, ran in crowds, and in 
a confuſed diſorderly manner, to the entrenchments, 
each fighting in his own way, or rather as his fear di- 
reed him. This attack would have proved one of 
the moſt deſperate that had yet been felt, had not a 
moſt vehement rain intervened, which carried away all 
the earth which the enemy had reared to ſerve them as 
a rampart againft the artillery of the baſtion of Au- 
vergne ; ſo that being now quite expoſed to their con- 
tinual fire, they fell in ſuch great numbers, that the 


baſhaw could no longer make them ſtand their ground, 
but all precipitately fled towards their camp. This 


laſt repulſe threw the proud fultan into ſuch a fury, 
that none of his officers dared to come near him; and 
the ſhame of his having now ſpent near fix whole 
months with ſuch a numerous army before the place, 


and having loſt ſuch myriads of his brave troops with 


ſo little advantage, had made him quite deſperate, 
and they all dreaded the conſequences of his reſent- 
ment. 

Pyrrus at length, having given it time to cool, ven- 
tured to approach him, and propoſe a new project to 
him, which, if approved, could hardly fail of ſucceſs ; 
which was, to offer the town a generous capitulation : 
and he obſerved, that in caſe the ſtubborn knights ſhould 
reject it, yet being now reduced to ſo ſmall a number, 


as well as their forces and fortifications almoſt de- 


firoyed, the citizens, who were moſt of them Greeks, 
and leſs ambitious of glory than ſolicitous for their 
own preſervation, would undoubtedly "accept of any 
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compoſition that ſhould ſecure to them their live 
effects. | | 
This propoſal being reliſhed by the ſultan, letters 
were immediately diſperſed about the city in his name 
exhorting them to ſubmit to his government, and 
threatening them at the ſame time with the moſt dread. 
ful effects of his reſentment if they perſiſted in their 
obſtinacy. Pyrrus likewiſe diſpatched a Genoeſe tg 
approach as near as he could to the baſtion of Ay. 
vergne, and to intreat the knights to take pity of ſo 
many of their Chriſtian brethren, and not expoſe them 
to the dreadful effects which muſt follow their refuſal 
of a capitulation, ſo generouſly offered them at their 
laſt extremity. Other agents were likewiſe employed 
in other places, to all of whom the grand-maſter or. 
dered ſome of his men to return this anſwer :; That: his 
order never treated with infidels but with ſword in 
hand. An Albanian was ſent next with a letter from 
the ſultan to him, who met with the ſame repulſe; 
after which, he ordered his men to fire upon any that | 
ſhould preſent themſelves upon the ſame pretence, 
which was actually done. But this did not prevent 
the Rhodians from liſtening to the terms offered by 
the Turks, and holding frequent cabals upon that 
ſubjeR, in which the general maſſacre of a town taken 
by aſſault, the dreadful ſlavery of thoſe that eſcaped, 
the rape of their wives and daughters, the deſtruction 
of their churches, the profanation of their holy relics 
and ſacred utenſils, and other dire conſequences of an 


obſtinate refuſal, being duly weighed againſt the ſul- 


tan's offers, quickly determined them which party to 
take. The grand-maſter, however, proving inexorable 


to a ir intreaties, they applied to their Greek me- 


tropolitan, who readily went and repreſented all theſe 
things to him in the moſt pathetic terms: Yet he met 
with no better reception; but was told, that he and 
his knights were determined to be buried under the 
ruins of the city if their ſwords could no longer de- 
fend it, and he hoped their example would not per- 
mit them to ſhow leſs courage on that occaſion, This 
anſwer produced a quite contrary effect; and, as the 
citizens thought delays dangerous at ſuch a juncture, 
they came in a body to him by the very next morning, 
and plainly told him, that, if he paid no greater re- 
gard to their preſervation, they would not fail of ta- 
king the moſt proper meaſures to preſerve the lives 
and chaſtity of their wives and children. 

This reſolution could not but greatly alarm the 
grand-maſter ; who thereupon called a council of all 
the knights, and informed them himſelf of the condi- 
tion of the place. Theſe all agreed, particularly the 
engineer Martinengo, that it was no longer defenſible, 
and no other reſource left but to accept the ſultan's 
offers ; adding, at the ſame time, that though they were 
all ready, according to the obligations of their order, 
to fight to the laſt drop of their blood, yet it was no leſs 
their duty to provide for the ſafety of the inhabitants, 
who, not being bound by the ſame. obligations, ought 
not to be made a ſacrifice to their glory. It was 
therefore agreed, with the grand-maſter's conſent, t9 
accept of the next offers the ſultan ſhould make. He 
did not let them wait long: for the fear he was in e 
a freſh ſuccour from Europe, the intrepidity of the 
knights, and the ſhame of being forced to raiſe the 


ſiege, prevailed upon him to hang out his pacific oh 
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Ocler 
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dals. Which WAS quickly anſwered by another on the Rho- 


Jian fide z upon which the Turks, coming out of their 
trenches, delivered up the ſultan's letter for the grand- 


maſter, to the grand-prior of St Giles, and the en- 


meer Martinengo. The terms offered in it by Soly- 
man appeared fo advantageous, that they immediately 
exchanged hoſtages ; and the knights that were ſent 
to him had the honour to be introduced to him, and 
to hear them confirmed by his own mouth, though not 


without threats of putting all to fire and {word in cafe 


of refuſal or even delay. Two ambaſſadors were 
forthwith ſent to him, to demand a truce of three 


days to ſettle the capitulation and intereſts of the in- 


habitants, who were part Greeks and part Latins 
but this was abſolutely refuſed by the impatient mo- 
narch, out of a ſuſpicion of the rumoured ſuccour 
being near, and that the truce was only to gain time 
til] it was come. 


He therefore ordered the hoſtilities to be renewed 


with freſh fury; in which the Rhodians made a moſt 
noble defence, conſidering their ſmall number, and that 
they had now only the barbican or falſe bray of the 
baſtion of Spain left to defend themſelves, and once 
more repulſed the enemy : at which the ſultan was ſo 
enraged, that he reſolved to overpower them by num- 
bers on the next day; which was, after a ſtout de- 
fence, ſo effectually done, that they were forced to 
abandon that outwork, and retire into the city. In 
the mean while, the burghers, who had but a day or 
two before raiſed a freſh uproar againſt the grand- 
maſter, under pretence that he was going to give them 
up a prey to an infide] who regarded neither oaths nor 
ſolemn treaties, perceiving their own danger, came 
now to defire him to renew the negotiations, and only 
begged the liberty of ſending one of their deputies 


zlong with his, to ſecure their intereſts in the capitu- 


lation, He readily conſented to it; but gave them a 
charge to ſhow the baſhaw Ahmed the treaty formerly 
concluded between Bajazet and his predeceſſor d' Au- 
buſſon, in which the former had entailed a dreadful 


| curſe on any of his ſucceſſors that ſhould infringe it. 


This was done, in hopes that the ſhowing it to his 
maker, who valued himſelf fo much upon his tric ob- 
ſervance of his law, might produce ſome qualm in him 
which might lengthen the agreement, for they were 
Till as much in hopes of a ſuccour from Europe as he 
was in fear of it; but, to their great ſurpriſe, Ahmed 
had no ſooner peruſed than he tore it all in pieces, 
trampled it under his feet, and in a rage ordered them 
to be gone, The grand-maſter found no other reſource 
than to ſend them back to him the next day ; when 
that miniſter, who knew his maſter's impatience to 
have the affair concluded, quickly agreed with them 
Upon the terms, which were in ſubſtance as follows: 
I, That the churches ſhould not be profaned. 
2. That the inhabitants ſhould not be forced to part 


with their children to be made janiſſaries. 3. That 


they ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. 
4. That they ſhould be free from taxes during five 
Years. 5. That thoſe who had a mind to leave 
”_ iſland, ſhould have free leave to do ſo. 6. That 
it the prand-maſter and bis knights had not a ſufh- 
_ number of veſſels to tranſport themſelves and their 
£ eds into Candia, the ſultan ſhould ſupply that defect. 
That they ſhauld have 12 days allowed them, 
1 


1 


from the ſigning of the articles, to ſend all their effe&s Rhod'ol.» 
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on board. 8. That they ſhould have the liberty of Kü 
carrying away their relics, chalices, and other ſacred 
utenfils belonging to the great church of St John, to- 
gether with all their ornaments and other effects. 
9. That they ſhould likewiſe carry with them all the 
artillery with which they were wont to arm the galleys 
of the order. 10. That the iſlands belonging to it, 
together with the caſtle of St Peter, ſhould be deli- 
vered up to the Turks. 11. That, for the more eaſy 
execution of theſe articles, the Turkiſh army ſhould 
be removed at ſome miles diſtance from the capital. 
12. That the aga of the janiſſaries, at the head of 
4000 of his men, ſhould be allowed to go and take 
poſſe ſſion of the place. 1 
From this time the iſland of Rhodes has been ſub- 
ject to the Turks; and, like other countries ſubject to 
that tyrannical yoke, has loſt its former importance. 
The air is good, and the ſoil fertile, but ill cultivated. 
The capital is ſurrounded with triple walls and double 
ditches, and is looked upon to be impregnable. It is 
inhabited by Turks and Jews; the Chriſtians being 
obliged to occupy the ſuburbs, as not being allowed 
to ſtay in the town during the night. The town is ſi- 
tuated in E. Long. 28. 25. N. Lat. 36. 54. 
RHODIOLA, rosE-worT; a genus of the enne- 
andria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants, 
There are two ſpecies, the roſea, and the minor; the 
firſt grows naturally in the clefts of the rocks and 
rugged mountains of Wales, Yorkſhire, and Weſt- 
moreland. It has a very thick fleſhy root, which, 


when cut or bruiſed, ſends out an odour like roſes. 


It has thick, ſucculent ſtalks, like thoſe of orpine, 
about nine inches long, cloſely garniſned with thick 
ſucculent leaves, indented at the top. The ſtalk is 
terminated by a cluſter of yellowiſh herbaceous flowers, 
which have an agreeable ſcent, but are of ſhort con- 
tinuance. The ſecond fort is a native of the Alps, 


- and has purpliſh flowers which come out later than the 


former; it is alſo of a ſmaller ſize. Both ſpecies are 
eaſily propagated by parting their roots; and require 
a ſhady ſituation, and dry undunged foil. The fra- 
grance of the firſt ſpecies, however, is greatly dimi- 
niſhed by cultivation. 

RHODODENDRON, pwarr ROSE BAY; a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the decandria 
claſs of plants. There are fix ſpecies; the moſt re- 
markable of which are, 1. The hirſutum, with naked 
hairy leaves, grows naturally on the Alps and ſeveral 
mountains of Italy. It is a low ſhrub, which ſeldom 
riſes two feet high, ſending out many ligneous branches 
covered with a light-brown bark, garniſhed cloſely 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fitting pretty cloſe to 
the branches. They are entire, having a great num- 
ber of fine iron-coloured hairs on their edges and un- 
der-ſide. The flowers are produced in bunches at the 
end of the branches, having one funnel-ſhaped petal 
cut into five obtuſe ſegments, and of a pale: red colour. 
2. The ferrugineum, with ſmooth leaves, hairy on their 
under-fide, 1s a native of the Alps and Apenuines, It 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three feet high, ſend- 
ing out many irregular branches covered with a pur- 
pliſh bark, and cloſely garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear— 
ſhaped entire leaves, whoſe borders are reflexed back- 
ward; the upper-ſide is of a light lucid green, their 
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under-fide of an iron colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends of the branches, are funnel-ſhaped, 
cut into five ſegments, and of a pale roſe colour.— 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds; but, being na- 
tives of burren rocky ſoils and cold fituations, they do 
not thrive in gardens, and for want of their uſual co- 
vering of ſnow in the winter are often killed by froſt 
in this country. 

In Siberia, a ſpecies of this plant is uſed with great 
ſucceſs in gouty and rheumatic affections, of which 
the following account is given in the 5th volume of 
the Medical Commentaries, p. 434, in a letter from Dr 
Guthrie of Peterſburg to Dr Duncan of Edinburgh. 
« Tt is the rhododendrum chryſanthemum, nova ſpe- 
cies, belonging to the claſs of decandria, diſcovered by 
profeſſor Pallas in his tour thro? Siberia. This Alpine 
firub grows near the tops of the high mountains named 
Sajanes, in the neighbourhood of the river Jeniſe in 
Siberia; and delights in the ſkirts of the ſnow-covered 
ſummits, above the region that produces trees. When 
the inhabitants of that country mean to exhibit it 
in artbritic or rkeumatic diſorders, they take about 
two drams of the dried ſhrub, ſtalk and leaves, 
with nine or ten ounces of boiling water, and putting 
them into an earthen pot, they lute on the head, and 
This infu- 
fion, for it is not allowed to boil, the ſick man drinks 
next morning for a doſe. It occaſions heat, together 
with a degree of intoxication, reſembling the effects of 
ſpirituous liquors, and a ſingular kind of uneaſy ſen- 
ſation in the parts affected, accompanied with a fort of 
vermiculatio, which is likewiſe confined to the diſeaſed 

arts. 
hielt which this medicine occaſions, as fluids, parti- 
cularly cold water, produce vomiting, which leſſens 
the power of the ſpecific. In a few hours, however, all 
the diſagreeable effects of the doſe diſappear, common- 
ly with two or three ſtools. The patient then finds 


himſelf greatly relieved of his diſorder, and has ſeldom of this country: for whatever part of the ripe ſeed 


occ:fion to repeat the medicine above two or three 


times to complete a cure, The inhabitants of Si- 
beria call this ſhrub chez, or tea, from their drink- 
ing, in common, a weak infuſion of it, as we do the 
Chineſe plant of that name. This practice ſhows, that 
the plant, uſed in fmall quantities, muſt be inno- 
cent. Profeſſor Pallas informs me, that he ſent ſome 
time ago, ſome of this ſhrub dried to profeſſor Koel- 
pin at Stetinz and he ſhowed me a letter from that 
gentleman, where he ſays, that he has given it with 
fucceſs in ſeveral caſes, particularly in what he calls 
the arthritica venerea, with a tophus arthriticus on 


the carpus, and it produced a complete cure. It muft 


be remarked, that the doſe which theſe hardy Sibe- 
rians take, who are alſo in the habit of drinking it 
as tea, would, in all probability, be too ſtrong for 
our countrymen; however, it is a medicine which we 
wy certainly give with ſafety, beginning with ſmall 
doſes.” | | 

RHOEADEZ (rhzas, Linnæus's name after, Di- 
oſcorides, for the red poppy), the name of the 27th 
order in Linnæus's fragments of a natural method, 
conſiſting of poppy and a few genera which reſemble 
it in habit and ſtructure. See BorAxx, p. 1309. 


RHOMBOIDES in geometry, a quadrilateral fi- 


gure whole oppolite ſides and angles are equal, but is 


[en | 


The patient is not permitted to quench the 


= Mo 
neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

RnomBoIDEs, in anatomy, a thin, broad, and oh. 
liquely ſquare fleſhly muſcle, ſituated between the baſs 
of the ſcapula and the ſpina dorſi; fo called from its 
figure. Its general uſe is to draw backward and un. 
ward the ſubſpinal portion of the baſis ſcapule. 

RHOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique angled pa. 
rallelogram, or quadrilateral figure, whoſe fides are 
equal and parallel, but the angles unequal, two of the 
oppoſite ones being obtuſe, and two acute. 

RHONE, one of the largeſt rivers in France, 
which, rifing among the Alps - of Switzerland, paſſe 


through the lake of Geneva, viſits that city, and then 


runs ſouthweſt to Lyons; where, joining the river 
Soane, it continues its courſe due ſouth, paſſing by 
Orange, Avignon, and Arles, and falls into the M 
diterranean a little above Marſeilles. | 

RHUBARB. See Ratvun. | 

In Mr Bell's travels we have an account of ſome 
curious particulars relating to the culture of rhubarb, 
He tells us that the beſt rhubarb grows in that part 
of Eaſtern Tartary called Mongalia, which now ſerves 


e- 


as a boundary between Ruſha and China. The mar- 


mots contribute greatly to the culture of the rhubarb. 
Where-ever you ſee ten or twenty plants growing, 
your are ſure of finding ſeveral burrows under the 
ſhades of their broad-ſpreading leaves. Perhaps they 
may ſometimes eat the leaves and roots of this plant : 
however, it is probable the manure they leave about 
the roots contributes not a little to its increaſe, 
and their caſting up the earth makes it ſhoot out 
young buds and multiply, This plant does not run, 
and ſpread itſelf, like docks and others of the fame 
ſpecies; but grows in tufts at uncertain diſtances, as 
if the ſeeds had been dropped with deſign. It appears 
that the Mongals never accounted it worth cultiva- 
ting ; but that the world is obliged to the marmots 
for the quantities ſcattered, at random, in many parts 


happens to be blown among the thick graſs, can very 
ſeldom reach the ground, but muſt there wither and 
die; whereas, ſhould it fall among the looſe earth 
thrown up by the marmots, it immediately takes root, 
and produces a new plant. i 
After digging and gathering the rhubarb, the 
Mongals cut the large roots into ſmall pieces, in order 
to make them dry more readily. In the middle of 


every piece they ſcoop a hole, through which a cord 


is drawn, in order to ſuſpend them in any convenient 
place. They hang them for the moſt part about their 
tents, and ſometimes on the horns of their ſheep. 


This is a moſt pernicious cuſtom, as it deltroys ſome 


of the beſt part of the root: for all about the hole 18 
rotten and uſeleſs; whereas, were people rightly 10- 
formed how to dig and dry this plant, there would 
not be one pound of refuſe in an hundred ; which 


would ſave a great deal of trouble and expence, that 


much diminiſh the profits on this commodity. At pre- 
ſent, the dealers in this article think theſe improve” 
ments not worthy of their attention, as their gains are 
more conſiderable on this than on any other branch o 
trade. Perhaps the government may hereafter car 
it proper to make ſome regulations with regard to tui 
matter. | : 
RHUMB, in navigation, a vertical circle of any 
pede oP os * given 
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given place, or interſection of ſuch a circle with 
the horizon; in which laſt ſenſe rhumb is the ſame 


—— with a point of the compals. 


Ruvums-Line is alſo uſed for the line which a ſhip 
deſcribes when ſailing in the ſame collateral point of 
the compaſs, or oblique to the meridians, 

RHUS, $8UMACH ; a genus of the trigynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. There 
are 16 ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The coriaria, or elm-leaved ſumach, grows na- 
turally in Italy, Spain, and Turkey. The branches 
of this tree are uſed inſtead of oak-bark for tanning 
of leather, and it is ſaid that the Turkey leather is all 
tanned with this ſhrub. This has a ligneous ſtalk, 
which divides at bottom into many irregular branches, 
riſing to the height of eight or ten feet ; the bark is 
hairy, of an herbaceous brown colour ; the leaves are 
winged, compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, bluntly ſawed on their 
edges, hairy on their under fide, of a yellowiſh-green 
colour, and placed alternately on the branches; the 
flowers grow in looſe panicles on the end of the 
branches, which are of a whitiſh herbaceous colour, 
each panicle being compoled of ſeveral ſpikes of 
flowers fitting cloſe to the foot-ftalks. The leaves 
and ſeeds of this ſort are uſed in medicine, and are 
elleemed very reſtringent and ſtiptic. 0 

2. The typhinum, or Virginian ſomach, grows na- 
turally in almoſt every part of North America. This 
bath a woody ſtem, with many irregular branches, 
which are generally crooked and deformed. The 
young branches are covered with a ſoft velvet - like 
down, reſembling greatly that of a young ſtag's horn 
both in colour and texture, from whence the common 
people has given it the appellation of fag's horn ; the 
leaves are winged, compoſed of ſix or ſeven pair of 
vblong heart-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one, 
ending in acute points, hairy on their under fide, as 


is alſo the midrib. The flowers are produced in cloſe 


tuſts at the end of the branches, and are ſucceeded by 
ſceds, incloſed in purple woolly ſucculent covers; 
to that the bunches are of a beautiful purple colour 
in autumn; and the leaves, before they fall in autumn, 
change to apurpliſh colour at firſt, and, before they fall, 
to a feuillemort. This ſhrub is uſed for tanning of 
leather in America; and the roots are often preſcrib- 
ed in medicine in the countries where the plant grows 
naturally. N 

3. The glabrum, with winged leaves, grows natu- 
rally in many parts of North America; this is com- 
monly titled by the gardeners New- England ſumach. 
The ſtem of this is ſtronger and riſes higher than that 
of the former ; the branches ſpread more horizon- 
tally; they are not quite ſo downy as thoſe of the laſt, 


and the down is of a browniſh colour - the Jeaves are 


compoled of many more pair of lobes, which are ſmooth 
on both ſides ; the flowers are diſpoſed in looſe panicles, 
which are of an herbaceous colour. 

4. The Carolinianum, with ſawed winged leaves, 
Ber naturally in Carolina; the ſeeds of this were 
roupht from thence by the late Mr Cateſby, who has 
8 figure of the plant in bis Natural Hiſtory of 

erolina, This is by the gardeners called the ſcarlet 
—_ ſumach ; it riſes commonly to the height of 
zen or eight feet, dividing into many irregular 
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branches, which are ſmooth, of a purple colour, and Rhus-. 
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pounced over with a greyiſh powder, as are allo the 
foot-ſtalks of the leaves. The leaves are compoſed of 
ſeven or eight pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
theſe are not always placed exaQly oppoiite on the 
midrib, but are ſometimes alternate. The upper fide 
of the lobes are of a dark green, and their under 
hoary, but imooth. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches in very cloſe panicles, which 
are large, and of a bright red colour. | 

5. The Canadenſe, with winged ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
grows naturally in Canada, Maryland, and ſeveral 
other parts of North America, This hath ſmooth 
branches of a purple colour, covered with a gray 
pounce. 
pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; the lobes are 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, of a lucid green 
on their upper ſurface, but hoary on their under, and 


are ſmooth. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in large panicles, which are compoſed of 


ſeveral ſmaller, each ſtanding upon ſeparate footſtalks; 


they are of a deep red colour, and the whole panicle , 


is covered with a gray pounce, as if it had been ſcat- 
tered oer idem . | 

6. The copallinum, or narrow-leaved ſumach, grows 
naturally in moſb parts of North America, where it is 


known by the title of beach ſumach, probably from the 


place where it grows. This is of humbler growth 
than either of the former, ſeldom riſing more than 
four or five feet high in Britain, dividing into many 
ſpreading branches, which are ſmooth, of a light 
brown colour, cloſely garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of four or five pair of narrow lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one; they are of a light green on 
both ſides, and in autumn change purpliſh. The mid- 
rid, which ſuſtains the Jobes, has on each fide a wing- 
ed or leafy border, which runs from one pair of lobes 
to another, ending in joints at each pair, by which it 
is eaſily diftinguiſhed from the other forts. The flow- 
ers are produced in looſe panicles at the end of the 
branches, of a yellowiſh herbaceous colour. 

Theſe ſix ſorts are hardy plants, and will thrive 1n 
the open air here. The firſt and fourth forts are not 
quite ſo hardy as the others, ſo muſt have a better fi- 
tuation, otherwiſe their branches will be injured by 
ſevere froſt in the winter. They are cahly propagated 
by ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn, the plants will 
come up the following ſpring ; but if they are ſown 
in ſpring, they will not come up till the next ſpring : 
they may be either ſown in pots, or the full ground. 


If they are ſown in pots in autumn, the pots ſhould. 


be placed under a common frame 1n winter, where 
the ſeeds may be protected from hard frolt; and 
in the ſpring, if the pots are plunged into a very 
moderate hot-bed, the plants will ſoon rife, and 
have thereby more time to get ſtrength before winter. 
When the plants come up, they mult be gradually 
bardened to bear the open air, into which they ſhould 
be removed as ſoon as the weather is favourable, pla- 
cing them where they may have the morning fun ; in 
the ſummer, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 
in dry weather watered. Toward autumn it will be 
proper to ſtint their growth by keeping them dry, that 
the extremity of their ſhoots may harden ; for it they 
are replete with moiſture, the early froſts in autumn 
Wy ae Mo, Wil 
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will pinch them, which will cauſe their ſhoots to, de- 
cay almoſt to the bottom if the plants are not ſcreen- 
ed from them. If the pots are put under a common 
frame in autumn, it will ſecure the plants from injury: 
for while they are young and the ſhoots ſoft, they will 
be in danger of ſuffering, if the winter proves very ſe- 
vere; but in mild weather they muſt always enjoy the 
open air, therefore ſhould never be covered but in froſt. 
The ſpring following, juſt before the plants begin-to 
ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and care- 
fully ſeparated, fo as not to tear the roots; and tranſ- 


planted into a nurſery, in rows three feet aſunder, and 


one foot diſtance in the rows. In this nurſery they 
may ſtand two years to get ſtrength, and then may be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, 

7. Beſides theſe Linnæus has included in this ge- 
nus the toxicodendron or poiſon-tree, under the name 
of rhus vernix or poiſon-aſh. This grows naturally in 
Virginia, Penſylvania, New-England, Carolina, and 
Japan, riſing with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to the height 
of 20 feet and upwards ; though in this country it is 
ſeldom ſeen above 12, by reaſon of the plants being 
extremely tender. The bark is brown, inclining to 


gray; the branches are parniſhed with winged leaves 


compoſed of three or four pair of lobes terminated by an 
odd one, The lobes vary greatly in their ſhape, but 
for the moſt part they are oval and ſpear-ſhaped. The 
footitalks become of a bright purple towards the lat- 


ter part of ſummer, and in autumn all the leaves are 


of a beautiful purple before they fall off, | 
All the ſpecies of ſumach abound with an acrid 


milky juice, which is reckoned poiſonous, but this pro- 


perty is moſt remarkable in the vernix. The moſt di- 
ſtinct account of it is to be found in profeſſor Kalm's 


travels in North America, An incifion (ſays he) 


being made into the tree, a whitiſh yellow juice, which 


has a nauſeous ſmell, comes out between the bark and 


the wood. This tree is not known for its good qua- 
lities, but greatly ſo for the effect of its poiſon ; which, 
though it is noxious to ſome people, yet does not in 
the leaſt affect others. And therefore, one perſon can 
handle the tree as he pleaſes, cut it, peel off its bark, 
Tub it or the wood upon his hands, ſmel] at it, ſpread 
the juice upon bis ſkin, and make more experiments, 
with no inconvenience to himſelf: another perſon, on 


the contrary, dares not meddle with the tree, while 


its wood is freſh; nor can he venture to touch a hand 
which has handled it, nor even to expoſe himſelf to 
the ſmoke of a fire which is made with this wood, 
without ſoon feeling its bad effects; for the face, the 
hands, and frequently the whole body {wells exceſ- 
ſively, and is affected with a very acute paiti. Some- 
times bladders or bliſters ariſe in great plenty, and 
make the ſick perſon look as if he was infected by a 
leproſy. In ſome people the external thin ſkin, or 
cuticle, peels off in a few days, as is the caſe when a 
perſon has ſcalded or burnt any part of his body. 
Nay, the nature of ſome perſons will not even allow 
them to approach the place where the tree grows, or 
to expole themſeives to the wind when it carries the 
effluvia or exhalations of this tree with it, without 
letting them feel the inconvenience of the ſwelling, 
which I have juſt now deſcribed. Their eyes are ſome- 
times ſhut up for one, or two, or more days together, 


by the ſwelling. I know two brothers, one of whom Aber 
could without danger handle this tree in 3 
he pleaſed, whereas the other could not come near it 
without ſwelling. A perſon ſometimes does not know 
that he has touched this poiſonous plant, or that he 
has been near it, before his face and hands ſhow it 
by their ſwelling. T have known old people who were 
more afraid of this tree than of a viper; and I was 
acquainted with a perſon who merely by the noxioug 
exhalations of it was ſwelled to ſuch a degree, that he 
was as (tiff as a log of wood, and could only be turned 


about 1n ſheets. 


6 have tried experiments of every kind with the 


poiſon-tree on myſelf. I have 


my hands, cut and broke its branches, peeled off its 
bark, and rubbed my hands with it, ſmelt at it, car. 
ried pieces of it in my bare hands, and repeated all 
this frequently, without feeling the baneful effeds ſo 


commonly annexed to it; but I 


rienced that the poiſon of the ſumach was not entirely 


without effect upon me. On a 


as I was in ſome degree of perſpiration, J cut a branch 


of the tree, and carried it in m 


an hour together, and ſmelt at it now and then. I 
felt no effects from it, till in the evening. But next 
morning I awoke with a violent itching of my eye- 
lids and the parts thereabouts ; and this was ſo pain- 
ful, that I could hardly keep my hands from it. It 
ceaſed after I had waſhed my eyes for a while with 
very cold water. But my eye-lids were very ſtiff all. 
that day. At night the itching 
morning when I awoke, I felt it as ill as the morning 
before, and I uſed the fame remedy againſt it. How- 
ever, it continued almoſt for a whole week together; 
and my eyes were very red, and my eye-lids were 
with difficulty moved during all that time. My pain 
ceaſed entirely afterwards, About the ſame time, I 
had ſpread the juice of the tree very thick upon my 
hand. Three days after, they occaſioned bliſters, 
which ſoon went off without affeAing me much. I 
have not experienced any thing more of the effeRs of 
this plant, nor had I any defire ſo to do. However, 


I found that it could not exert 
when I was not perſpiring. 


% have never heard that the poiſon of this ſu- 
mach has been mortal, but the pain ceaſes after a 
few days duration. The natives formerly made their 
flutes of this tree, becauſe it has a great deal of pith, 


Some people aſſured me, that a 


its noiſome exhalations, would eabily recover by ſpread. 


ing a mixture of the wood bu 


hog's lard, upon the ſwelled parts, Some aſſerted, 
that they had really tried this remedy. In ſome places 
this tree is rooted out on purpoſe that its poiſon ma) 


not affect the workmen.?? 


The natives are ſaid to diſting 


dark, by its extreme coldneſs to 


of ſome kinds of ſumach, when expoſed to the heat of 


the ſun, becomes ſo thick and cl 
for birdlime, and the inſpiſſated j 


# Ge J. 
is ſaid to be the fine varniſh of Japan“. A cataplaim i F 
made with the freſh juice of the poiſon-aih, app 


the feet, is ſaid by Hughes, in his Natural Hiltory of 
Barbadoes, to kill the vermin ca 
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| '.ng chioners, Very good vinegar is made from an 
24 rs Sh f the fruit Man A ations ſumach, which for 
riband- that reaſon is called the vinegar- tree. | 
— RHYME, Ruwme, Ryme, or Rime, in poetry, the 
{milar ſound, or cadence and termination of two words 
which end two verſes, &c. Or. rhyme is a ſimilitude 
of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of a verſe, 
ſucceeding either immediately or at a diſtance of two 
or three lines. See PotTRy, p. 6330—6344 

RAYTHM, in muſic, the variety in the movement, 
as to the quickneſs or flowneſs, length or ſhortnels of 
the notes. Or it may be defined more generally, the 
proportion which the parts of the motion have to each 
other. p 


RIAL, or Ryat, a Spaniſh coin, 
Table. 5 
RIAL, or Royal, is alſo the name of a piece of gold 
anciently current among us for 108. 

RI BANDS, (from 74 and bend), in naval architec- 
ture, long narrow flexible pieces of timber, nailed up- 
on the outſide of the ribs, from the ſtem to the ſtern- 
poſt, ſo as to envelope the ſhip lengthwiſe, and appear 
on her fide and bottom like the meridians on the ſur- 
face of the globe. The ribands being judiciouſſy ar- 
ranged with regard to their height and diſtance from 
each other, and forming regular ſweeps about the ſhip's 
body, will compoſe a kind of frame, whoſe interior ſur- 
face will determine the curve of all the intermediate 
or filling-timbers which are ſtationed between the prin- 
cipal ones. As the figure of the ſhip's bottom ap- 
proaches to that of a conoid, and the ribands having a 
limited breadth, it is apparent that they cannot be ap- 
plied to this convex ſurface without forming a double 
curve, which will be partly vertical and partly hori- 
zontal; ſo that the vertical curve will increaſe by ap- 
proaching the ſtem, and ftill more by drawing near the 
ſtern · poſt. It is alſo evident, that by deviating from 
the middle line of the ſhip's length, as they approach 
the extreme breadth at the midſhip- frame, the ribands 
will alſo form an horizontal curve. The loweſt of theſe, 
which is terminated upon the ſtem and ſtern- poſt, at 
the height of the riſing- line of the floor, and anſwers 
to the upper part of the floor-timber upon the midſhip- 
frame, is called the foor-riband. That which coincides 
with the wing-tranſom, at the height of the lower— 
deck upon the midſhip-frame, is termed. the breadth- 
riband; all the reſt, which are placed between theſe 
two, are called intermediate ribande. 

RIBAN, or RIBBAN, in heraldry, the eighth part 
ofa bend. See HERALDa L, p. 3589, art. iii. 

RIBAND, or RiBBZOx, a narrow fort of ſilk, 
ag, uſed for head-ornaments, badges of. chivalry, 

6 | 
In order to give our readers an idea of the man- 
ner in which this curious and valuable branch of ma- 
nufatures is managed, a view of the ribbon- weaver 
at his loom is repreſented in plate CCLVIII. 

8. 2. where, 1, Is the frame of the loom. 2, The 
caltle, containing 48 pulleys. 3. The branches, on 
which the pulleys turn. 4. The tires, or the ri- 
ding. cords, which run on the pulleys, and pull up 
we hich-Ukes. 5, The lift-fticks, to which the 
'gh-lifſes are tied. 6, The tigh-lifſes, or liſts, are a 
number of long threads, with platines, or plate-leads, 
at the bottom; and ringlets, or loops, about their 


See MoxEY- 
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middle, through which the cords or croſs- threads of -Riband, 
the ground-harneſs ride. 7, The plate-leads, or pla- Ribes, 
tines, are flat pieces of lead, of about ſix inches long, 
and three or four inches broad at the top, but round 
at the bottom; ſome uſe black ſlates inſtead of them: 
their uſe is to pull down thoſe liſſes which the work- 
man had raiſed by the treddle, after his foot is taken 
off. 8, The branches or cords of the ground-harneſs, 
which go through the loops in the middle of the high- 
liſſes: on the well-ordering of theſe cords chiefly de- 
pends the art of ribbon-weaving, becauſe it is by means 
of this contrivance that the weaver draws in the thread 
or ſilk that makes the flower, and rejects or excludes 
the reſt, 9, The batton; this is the wooden frame 
that holds the reed, or ſhuttle, and beats or cloſes the 
work: where obſerve, that the ribbon- weaver does not 
beat his work; but as ſoon as the ſhuttle is paſſed, and 
his hand is taken away, the batton is forced, by a ſpring 
from the top, to beat the work cloſe. 10, The ſhuttle, 
or reed. 11, The ſpring of the botton, by which it 
is made to cloſe the work. 12, The long-harneſs are 
the front-reeds,by which the figure is raiſed. 13, The 
linguas are the long pieces of round or ſquare lead, 
tied to the end of each thread of the long-harneſs to 
keep.them tight. 14, The broad piece of wood, about 
a foot ſquare, leaning ſomewhat forward, intended to 
eaſe the weaver as he ſtoops to his ſhuttle ; it is fixed 
in the middle of the breaſt- beam. Some weavers, in- 
ſtead of this, have a contrivance of a cord or rope that 
is faſtened to the front-frame, and comes acroſs his 
breaſt ; this is called a fall. 15, The ſeat-bench; 
this leans forward very much. 16, The foot - ſtep to 
the treddles. 17, The breaſt beam, being a croſs: bar 
that paſſes from one of the ſtandards to the other, ſo 
as to front the workman's breaſt: to this breaſt-bar is 
fixed a roll, upon which the ribbon paſſes in its way to 
be rolled upon the roller, that turns a little below. 18, 
'The clamps, or pieces of wood, in which the broaches 
that confine the treddles reſt. 19, The treddles are long 


narrow pieces of wood, to the ends of which the cords. 


that move the liſſes are faſtened. 20, The treddle- cords 
are only diſtinguiſhed from the riding-cords by a board 
full of holes, which divide them, in order to prevent the 
plate-leads, which are tied to the high; liſſes, from pull- 
ing them too high when the workman's-foot is off the 
the treddle:. which ſtop is made by.a knot in the 
treddle-cord, too big to be forced through that hole 
in the board. 21, The-lames are two pieces of thin 
narrow boards, only uſed-in plain works, and then to 
ſupply the place of the long-harneſs. 22, The knee- 
roll, by which the weaver rolls up his ribbon as he 
ſees proper, or by bit and bit as it is finiſhed. 23, The 
back-rolls, on which the warp is rolled. Wt is to be 
obſerved, that there is always as many rolls as colours 


in the work to be wove.. 24, The clamps, which ſup- 


port the rollers.. 25, The returning-lticks, or, as others 
call them, the returns, or the tumblers, or pulleys, to 
which the tires are tied, to clear the courſe of cords 
through the high-liſſcs.. 26, The catch-board for the 
tumblers. 27, The tire- board. 28, The buttons for 
the knee - rolls and treddle-board, deſcribed in number 
20. | | 
Ribbons of all ſorts are prohibited from being im- 
orted. | | 
RIBES, the CuxxanT and GoosEBERRY-BUSH; a 
genus 


| 
4 
1 
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Ribes. genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the pen- 


tandria claſs of plants. | | 

The currant and the gooſeberry were long conſider- 
ed each as a ſeparate genus: r/bes the currant, and 
groſſularia the gooſeberry: but they are now joined 
together, the groſſularia being made a ſpecies of ribes ; 
all the currant kinds having inermous or thornleſs 
branches, and racemous cluſters of flowers and fruit; 


and the gooſeberry have ſpinous branches, and flowers 


and fruit for the molt part ſingly, | 
There are three ſpecies of the currant-tree, two of 


which, and their varicties, merit culture for their fruit; 


the other as a plant of variety or obſervation : all of 
which are inermous or unarmed, having no thorns on 
the branches. | 

1. Rubrum, common red-currant tree, &c. hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low into many branches, form- 
ing a buſhy head, five or fix feet high or more, without 
thorns; broad trilobate leaves, and ſmooth pendulous 
cluſters of plane greeniſh flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall 
cluſters of berries. It grows naturally in woods and the 
hedges in molt parts of Europe, and compriſes all forts 
of red and white currants; as, common ſmall red cur- 
rant—large-bunched red currant—Champaigne pale- 
red currant—common ſmall white currant—large white 
Dutch currant—yellow blotched-leaved currant—fil- 


ver ſtriped leaved—pold ſtriped leaved—gooſeberry- 


leaved. All theſe ſorts are varieties of one ſpecies, 
ribes rubrum, or common red currant; it being the 
parent from which all the others were firſt obtained 


from the ſeed, and improved by culture. They all flower 
in the ſpring, and the fruit ripens in June and July; 


and by having the trees in different ſituations and modes 
of training, ſuch as plantations of ſtandards in the open 
quarters for the general ſupply, others trained againſt 
walls or pales of different aſpect, the fruit may be 
continued ripe in good perfection from about the 


middle of June until November, provided the later 


crops are defended with mats or nets from the birds. 
2. The nigrum, or black currant tree, hath a ſhrub- 

by fem, dividing low into many branches, forming a 

buſhy head five or ſix feet high; broad trilobate leaves 


of a rank odour, and having-racemous cluſters of ob- 


long greeniſh flowers, ſucceeded by thin cluſters of 
black berries. The fruit of this ſpecies being of a 
ſtrong flavour and ſomewhat phy fical reliſh, is not gene- 
rally liked; it, however, is accounted very wholeſome: 
there is alſo made of it a ſyrup of high eſtimation 
for ſore throats and quinſies; hence the fruit is often 
called /quinancy berries. There is a variety called the 
Penſylvanian black curraut, having ſmaller ſhoots and 
leaves, not ſtrong ſcented, and ſmall fruit but of little 
value; ſo the ſhrub is efteemed only for variety and 
ihrubberies. The mode of bearing of all the varieties 
of currants is both in the old and young wood, all 
along the fides of the branches and ſhoots, often up- 
on a fort of ſmall ſprigs and ſnags, producing the 
fruit in numerous long pendulous clufters. : 

3. The groſſularia, or common gooſeberry buſh, 
riſes with a low ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low into a very 
branchy buſhy head, armed with ſpines; trilobate 
{malliſh leaves, having hairy ciliated footſtalks ; and 
ſmall greemiſh flowers, ſucceeded by hairy berries. It 


confiſts of many varieties, of different fizes and colours. 


4. The reclinatum, or reclinated broad-leaved gooſe- 


ſpines moſtly at the axillas, and prickly fruit in 


edge of the quarters, eight feet aſunder; frequently in 


times uſed in medicine, eſpecially the juice reduc 


R I B 
berry-buſh, riſes with a low ſhrubby tem, and rect. 
nated ſomewhat prickly branches, trilobate broadiſh 
leaves, and ſmall greeniſh flowers, having the pedun- 
culi furniſhed with triphyllous bractea. 

5. The oxyacanthoides, or oxyacantha- leaved gooſe. 
berry, hath a ſhrubby ſtem, and branches armed on 
all ides with ſpines, and largiſti trilobate hawthorn 
leaves. | 

6. The uva criſpa, or ſmooth gooſeberry, hath à 
ſhrubby ſtem, and branches armed with ſpines ; trilo. 
bate leaves; pedicles havipg monophyllous bradtea: 
and ſmooth fruit. x 

7. The cynoſbati, or prickly-fruited gooſeberry 
buſh, hath a ſhrubby ſtem and branches, armed with 


Ribes 


eluſters. | 

All the above ſeven ſpecies of ribes, both currants 
and gooſeberry kinds, and their reſpective varieties, are 
very hardy ſhrubs, that proſper almoſt any where, 
both in open and fhady fituations, and in any com- 
mon foil ; bearing plentifully in any expoſure, tho? in 
open ſunny fituations they produce the largeſt and 
faireſt fruit, ripening to a richer vinous flavour ; but 
it 18 eligible to plant them in different ſituations and 
aſpects, in order to have the fruit as early and late as 
poſſible. | 

They are commonly planted in the kitchen-garden, 
moſtly as dwarf ſtandards, in the open quarters, for 
the general ſupply ; being diſpoſed ſometimes in con- 
tinued plantations in rows, eight or ten feet by (ix 
aſunder, where great quantities of the fruit are re- 
quired for market or other large ſupplies; and are 
ſometimes diſpoſed in ſingle ranges round the outward * 


fingle croſs rows, in order to divide the ground into 
ſeparate wide plats or breaks, of from 20 to 3o or 40 
feet wide, which alſo ſerves to ſhelter the ground a 
little in winter; in all of which methods of planting 
them as ſtandards, they ſhould be generally trained up 
to a fingle ſtem about a foot high, then ſuffered to 
branch out every way all around into buſhy heads, 
keeping the middle however open, and the branches 
moderately thin, to admit the ſun and free air ; tho' 
if ſome are fanned, that is, trimmed on two ſides op- 
poſitely, ſo as to make the other branches range in a 
line like an efpalier, they will take up much lefs 
of the ground, and, by admitting the ſun and air 
more freely, they will produce large fair fruit. They 
are likewiſe trained againſt walls or palings, like other 
wall-trees, but principally ſome of the large red and 
white Dutch currants, in which they will produce fine 
large fruit, and thoſe againſt any ſouth fence will ri- 
pen early and be high flavoured ; but it is proper to 
plant a few both againſt ſouth, north, eaſt, and welt 
walls, in order to obtain the fruit ripe both early 
and late, in a long ſucceſſion. It is alſo proper te 
plant a few of the fineſt ſorts of gooſeberries againſt a 
warm fence, both to have early green gooſeberries for 
tarts, &c. as well as to ripen early; and they will gros 
very large and fine. Sometimes both currants #3 
gooſeberries are alſo trained in low eſpaliers for varie. 
ty, and they produce very fine fruit. | 

The fruits both of the currant and gooſeberry are 


of an acid and cooling nature, and as ſuch are ſome⸗ 
ed to 


large 


8 
aut 2 gelly by boiling with ſugar. From the juice of cur- 
Fi rants alſo a very agreeable wine 1s made. 

hardſon RICAUT, or Rycavr, (Sir Paul), an eminent 
Engliſh traveller, of the time of whoſe birth we find 
no account; but in 1661, he was appointed ſecretary 
to the earl of Winchelſea, who was ſent ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte. During his 
continuance in that ſtation, he wrote, “ The preſent 
{tate of the Ottoman empire, in three books, contain- 


and military diſcipline,” London, folio, 1670. He 
aftetwards reſided 11 years as conſul at Smyrna, 
where at the command of Charles II. he compoled 
« The preſent ftate of the Greek and Armenian 
churches, anno Chriſti 1678.” On his retura, lord 
Clarendon, being appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
made him his principal ſecretary for Leinſter and Con- 


him one of the privy council in Ireland, and judge of 
the court of admiralty ; all which he held to the revo- 
lution. He was employed by king William as refident 
at the Hanſe-towns in Lower Saxony, where he con- 
tinued for ten years; but being worn out with age 
and infirmities, he obtained Jeave to return in 1700, 
and died the ſame year. Ricaut continued Amolles's 
Hiſtory of the Turks; and Platina's Lives of the Popes ; 
belides which there are ſome other product ions under 
his name. | | | 
RICHARD I. II. and III. kings of England. See 


Hiſtory of ENGLAND. | 


ſentimental novel-writer, born in 1688, was bred to 
the buſineſs of a printer, which he exerciſed all his life 
with eminence. Though he is ſaid to have underſtood 
no language but his own, yet he acquired great repu- 
tation by his three epiſtolary novels, intitled Pamela, 
Clariſa, and Sir Charles Grandiſon 5 which ſhow an 


being to promote virtue, his pictures of moral excel- 
lence are by much too highly coloured; and he has de- 


wiſh them to be, than as they are to be found in rea- 
lity. It is alſo objected by ſome, that his writings 
have not always the good effect intended: for that, in- 
ſtead of improving natural characters, they have fa- 
ſhioned many artificial ones; and have taught delicate 
and refined ladies and gentlemen to deſpiſe every one 
but their own ſelf-exalted perſons. But after all that 
can be urged of the ill- effects of Mr Richardſon's no- 
vels on weak minds, eager to adopt charaQers they 
can only burleſque; a ſenfible reader will improve more 
by ſtudying ſuch models of perfection, than of thoſe 
nearer to the natural ſtandard of human frailty, and 
where thoſe frailties are artfully exaggerated ſo as to fix 
and miſemploy the attention on them. A ſtroke of the 
pally carried off Mr Richardſon, 'after a few days ill- 
neſs, upon the 4th of July 1761. He was a man of 
ne Parts, and a lover of virtue; which, for aught we 
ave ever heard to the contrary, he ſhowed in his life 
nd converſation as well as in his writings. Beſides 
de works abovementioned, he is the author of an - 
op's Fables, a Tour through Britain, 4 vols, and a 
"0'ume of Familiar Letters upon buſineſs and. other 
lutjetts.” He is ſaid from his childhood to have de- 


phted in leiter · writing; and therefore was the more 
Vor. IX. I 


Wo. 


| ing the maxims of the Turkiſh policy, their religion, 


naught : king James II. knighted him; and made 


RICHARDSON (Samuel), a celebrated Engliſh. 


uncommon knowledge of human nature. His purpoſe 


ſcribed his favourite characters ſuch rather as we might 
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eaſily led to throw his romances into that form; which, Richelet, 
if it enlivens the hiſtory in ſome reſpects, yet length- Richlieu. 
ens it with unintereſting prate, and formalities that 
mean nothing, and on that account is ſometimes found 
a little tedious and fatiguing. 8 | 

RICHELET (Czſar Peter), a French writer, born 
in 1631 at Chemin in Champagne. He was the friend 
of Patru and Ablancourt; and like them applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the French language with ſucceſs. 
He compiled a dictionary of that language, full of new 
and vſctul remarks; but exceptionable, as containing 
many ſatirical refleions and obſcenities. The beit 
edition is that of Lyons, 3 vols folio, 1728. He alſo 
collected a ſmall dictionary of rhymes, and compoſed 
ſome other pieces in the grammatical and critical way. 
He died in 1698. x 

RICHLIEU (Jobn Armand du Pleflis de), cardi- 
nal of Richlieu and Fronſac, biſhop of Lucon, &c. 
was born at Paris in 1585. He was of excellent parts; 
and at the age of 22 had the addreſs to obtain a diſ- 
penſation to enjoy the biſhopric of Lucon in 1607. 
Returning into France, he applied himſelf in a parti- 
cular manner ta the function of preaching; and his re- 
putation this way procured him the office of almoner to 
the queen Mary de Medicis. His abilities in the ma- 
nagement of affairs advanced him to be ſecretary of 
fate in 1616; and the king ſoon gave him the prefe- 
rence to all his other ſecretaries. The death of the 
marquis d' A nere having produced a revolution in ſtate- 
affairs, Richlieu retired to Avignon; where he em 
ployed himſelf in eompoſing books of controverſy and 
piety. The king having recalled him to court, he was 
made a cardinal 1n 1622; and, two years after, firſt mi- 
niſter of ſtate, and grand maſter of the navigation. In 
1626, the iſle of Rhee was preſerved by his care, and 
Rochelle taken, having ſtopped up the haven by that 
famous dyke which he ordered to be made there. He 
accompanied the king to the ſiege of Cazal, and con- 
tributed not a little to the raiſing of it in 1629. He 
alſo obliged the Huguenots to the peace at Alets, which 
proved the ruin of that party; he took Pamerol, and 
ſuccoured Cazal beſieged by Spinola. In the mean 
time the nobles found fault with his conduct, and per- 
ſuaded the king to diſcard him. The cardinal, for his 
part, was unmoved with it; and by his reaſonings 
overthrew what was thought to be determined againſt 
him; ſo that, inſtead of being diſgraced, he from that 
moment became more powerful than ever. He puniſhed 
all his enemies in the {ame manner as they would have 
had him ſuffer; and the day which produced this event, 
ſo glorious to cardinal Richlieu, was called the day of 
dupes. This able miniſter had from thenceforwards 
an aſcendency over the king's mind; and he now re- 
ſolved to humble the exceſſive pride of the houſe of 
Auſtria. For that purpoſe he concluded a treaty with 
Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden, for carrying the 
war into the heart of Germany. He alſo entered into 
a league with the duke of Bavaria; ſecured Lorrain; 
raiſed a part of the princes of the empire againſt the 
emperor; treated with the Dutch to continue the war 
againſt Spain; favoured the Catalans and Portugoeſe 
till they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke; and, in ſhort, 
took ſo many different meaſures, that he accompliſhed 
his defign ; and after having carried on the war with 
ſucceſs, was thinking of concluding it by a peace, when 
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Ricinus he died at Paris on the 4th of December 1642, aged 
= 8. He was interred in the Sorbonne, where a mag- 
Ridicule. nificent mauſoleum is erected to his memory. This 
great politician made the arts and ſciences flouriſh ; 
tormed the botanical garden at Paris, called the &ing's 
garden; founded the French academy; eſtabliſhed the 
royal printing: houſe; erected the palace now called 
Le Palais Royal, which he preſented to the king; and 
rebuilt the Sorbonne with a magnificence that appears 
truly royal. Beſides his books of controverſy and piety, 
there go under the name of this miniſter, A Journal, 
in 2 vols 12mo; and a Political Teſtament, in 12mo; 
all treating of politics and ſtate - affairs. Cardinal Ma- 
zarine purſued Richlieu's plan, and completed many 
of the ſchemes which he had begun but left unfiniſhed. 
RICINUS, or PALMA CURISTI, in botany; a ge- 
nus of the monadelphia order, belonging to the mo- 
noecia claſs of plants. IT'here are three ſpecies, of 
which the moſt remarkable is the communis, or com- 
mon palma Chriſti. This riſes with an upright, ſtrong, 
herbaceous, jointed tem, eight or ten feet high; ha- 
ving ſub-palmated peltated ſawed leaves, and at the 
axillas long ſpikes of whitiſh green flowers, ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in autumn. Of this there are a great 
many varieties; all of them fine majeſtic plants, annual, 
or at moſt biennial, in this country; but in their na- 
tive ſoil they are ſaid to be perennial both in root and 
ſtem. They are propagated by ſeeds ſown on a hot- 
bed, and require the ſame treatment as other tender 
_ exotics. From the ſeeds of this plant is expreſſed an 
oil which in ſome caſes is an uſeful purgative. 
RICKETS, in medicine. See there, n“ 216. 
RICOCHET, in gunnery, is when guns, howit- 
zers, or mortars, are faded with ſmall charges, and 
elevated from 5 to 12 degrees, fo as to fire over the 


parapet, and the ſhot or ſhell rolls along the oppoſite 
rampart : it is called ricechet-firing, and the batteries 


are likewiſe called ricochet-batteries. This method of 
firing was firſt invented by M. Belidor, and firſt uſed 
at the ſiege of Ath in 1697. This method of firing 
out of mortars, was firſt tried in 1723 at the mili- 
tary ſchool at Straſbourg, and with ſucceſs. At the 
battle of Roſbach, in 1757, the king of Pruſſia had 
ſeveral 6- inch mortars made with trunnions, and 
mounted on travelling-carriages, which fired obliquely 
on the enemy's lines, and amongſt their horſe, loaded 
with 8 ounces of powder, and at an elevation of one 
degree 15 minutes, which did great execution; for 
the ſhells rolling along the lines, with burning fuzes, 
made the ſtouteſt of the enemy not wait for their burſt- 
ing. | | 
RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of riſing land 
between two furrows. See AGRICULTURE, n“ 101. 
 RIDGLING, or Ripper, among farriers, &c. 
the male of any beaſt that has been but half-gelt. 
RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is that ſpe- 
cics of writing which excites contempt with laughter. 
The ridicalous, however, differs from the ri/ible, (ſee 
Ris1BLE.) A riſible object produceth an emotion of 
laughter merely: a ridiculous object is improper as 


well as riſible; and produceth a mixed emotion, which 


Is vented by a laugh of deriſion or ſcorn. 
Burleſque, though a great engine of ridicule, is not 
confined to that ſubject; for it is clearly diſtinguiſh- 
«ble into burleſque that excites laughter merely, and 


—— — 
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tion, ſoaring above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes 


theſe reaſons, we cannot avoid condemning the Batra- 


Addiſon's Spedator * upon the exerciſe of the fan is ex- * No1t24 
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burleſque that provokes deriſion or ridicule, 1 
ſubje&t in which there is no impropriety, 45 — 
brought down by a certain colouring ſo as to be ri. 
ſible; which is the caſe of Virgil Traveſtie, and alſo 
the caſe of the Secchia Repita: the authors laugh firſt 
in order to make their readers laugh. The Lutrin % 
a burleſque poem of the other ſort, laying hold of a low 
and trifling incident, to expoſe the luxury, indolence Element; o 
and contentious ſpirit of a ſet of monks. Boileay, the N 
author, gives a ridiculous air to the ſubject, by drel. 
ſing it in the heroic ſtyle, and affeRing to conſider it 
as of the utmoſt dignity and importance. In a com. 
poſition of this kind, no image profeſſedly ludicrous 
ought to find quarter, becauſe ſuch images deftroy the 
contraſt; and accordingly the author ſhows always the 
grave face, and never once betrays a ſmile. | 
Though the burleſque that aims at ridicule produces 
its effects by elevating the ſtyle far above the ſubject, 
yet it has limits beyond which the elevation ought not 
to be carried: the poet, conſulting the imagination of 
his readers, ought to confine himſelf to ſuch images as 
are lively and readily apprehended: a ſtrained eleva- 
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not a pleaſant impreſſion: the reader, fatigued with 
being always upon the ſtretch, is ſoon diſguſted; and, 
if he perſevere, becomes thoughtleſs and indifferent, 
Further, a fiction gives no pleaſure unleſs it be paint- 
ed in colours ſo lively as to produce ſome perception 
of reality; which never can be done effectually where 
the images are formed with labour or difficulty. For 


chomuomachia, ſaid to be the compoſition of Homer: 
it is beyond the power of imagination to form a clear 
and lively image of frogs and mice, acting with the 
dignity of the higheſt of our ſpecies; nor can we form 
a conception of the reality of ſuch an action, in any 
manner ſo diſtinct as to intereſt our affections even in 
the ſlighteſt degree. | 

The Rape of the Lock is of a character clearly diſtin- 
guiſhable from thoſe now mentioned; it is not proper- 
ly a burleſque performance, but what may rather be 
termed an heroi-comical poems it treats a gay and fa- 
miliar ſubje& with pleaſantry, and with a moderate 
degree of dignity: the author puts not on a maſk like 
Boileau, nor profeſſes to make us laugh like Taſſoni. 
The Rape ef the Lock is a genteel ſpecies of writing, 
leſs trained than thoſe mentioned; and is pleafant or 
ludicrous without having ridicule for its chief aim; gi- 
ving way however to ridicule where it ariſes naturally 
from a particular character, ſuch as that of Sir Plume. 


tremely gay and ludicrous, reſembling in its ſubject 
the Rape of the Lock. 

There remains to ſhow, by examples, the manner 
of treating ſubjeQs ſo as to give them a ridiculous ap- 
pearance. 


Il ne dit jamais, je vous donne, mais, je vous prete le 
bon jour. Moliere. 


Orleans, TI know him to be valiant. : 
Conſtable. I was told that by one that knows him 
better than you. TO 
Orleans. What's he? EE 
Conſtable. Marry, he told me ſo himſelf; and be ſaid, 
he car'd not who knew it. Henry V. Sou 
T | Ue 
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He never broke any man's head but his own, and 


chat was againſt a poſt when he was drunk. bid. 
Millament. Sententious Mirabel! prithee don't 


look with that violent and inflexible wiſe face, like So- 
jomon at the dividing of the child in an old tapeſtry— 


hanging. Way of the World. 


A true critic, in the peruſal of a book, is like a do 
at a feaſt, whoſe thoughts and ſtomach are wholly ſet 
upon what the gueſts fling away, and conſequently is 
apt to ſnarl moiſt when there are the fewelt bones. 


Tale of a Tub. 


In the following inſtances, the ridicule ariſes from 
abſurd conceptions in the perſons introduced. 


Maſcarille. Te ſouvient- il, vicomte, de cette de- 
milune, que nous emportames fur les ennemis au ſiege 


d' Arras? 
Jalelet. Que veux-tu dire avec ta demi-lune ? cetoit 
bien une lune tout entiere. 


Moliere, les Presteuſes Ridicules, ſe. 11. 


Slender, 1 came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs 
Anne Page; and ſhe's a great lubberly boy. 

Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong. 

Slender. What need you tell me that? I think fo 
when I took a boy for a girl: if I had been marry'd 
to him, for all he was in woman's apparel, I would not 
have had him. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Valentine. Your bleſſing, Sir. 

Sir Sampſon. You've had it already, Sir: I think 
[ ſent it you to-day in a bill for four thouſand pound; 
a great deal of money, Brother Forefight. 

Foreſight. Ay indeed, Sir Sampſon, a greal deal of 
money for a young man; I wonder what can he do 
with it. Love for Love, act 2. ſc. 7. 

Millament. I nauſeate walking; 'tis a country di- 


vertion ; J lothe the country, and every thing that re- 
lates to it. 


Sir Wilful. Indeed? hah! look ye, look ye, you 
do? nay, 'tis like you may here are choice of pa- 
times here in town, as plays and the like; that muſt 
be confeſs'd indeed. 
 Millament. Ah l'etourdie! J hate the town too. 
Sir Wilful, Dear heart, that's much hah! that 
jou ſhould bate *em both! hah! tis like you may; 
there are ſome can't reliſh the town, and others can't 
away with the country *tis like you may be one of 
theſe, Couſin. May of the World, act. 4. ſc. 4 


i 2 J affure you, Sir Paul, I laugh at no- 
ody's jeſts but m 92 h 
87 Ay my own, or a lady's I aſſure you, 
FE mow? bow; my Lord? what, affront my 
Let me periſh, do I | i 
9 P 5 1, do 1 never ſay any thing worthy 
f Lord Froth, O foy, don't miſapprehend me, I 
on't ſay fo, for 1 often ſmile at your conceptions. 
; ut there is nothing more unbecoming a man of qua- 
1 than to laugh ; 'tis ſuch a vulgar expreſſion of 
ng paſſion ! every body can Jaugh. Then eſpecially 
1 hg, at the jeſt of an inferior perſon, or when any 
| ee my of the ſame quality does not laugh with one; 
eulous! To be pleas'd with what pleaſes the crowd! 
Wo, when I laugh I always laugh alone. 


a Double Dealer, act. 1. fe. 4. 
90 marp-ſighted is pride in blemiſhes, and fo will- 


ing to be gratified, that it takes up with the very Ridicule. 
ſlighteſt improprieties ; ſuch as a blunder by a fo 


reigner in ſpeaking our Janguage, eſpecially if the 
blunder can bear a ſenſe that reflects on the ſpeaker : 


Quickly, The young man is an honeſt man. 
Caius. What ſhall de honeſt man do in my cloſet ? 
dere 18 no honeſt man dat ſhall come in my cloſet. 
| Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Love-ſpeeches are finely ridiculed in the following 
paſlage. 

Quoth he, My faith as adamantine, 
As chains of deſtiny, I'll maintain; 
True as Apollo ever ſpoke, 
Or oracle from heart of oak; 
And if you'll give my flame but vent, 
Now in cloſe hugger mugger pent, 
And ſhine upon me but benignly, 
With that one and that other pigſney, 
The fun and day ſhall ſooner part, 

Than love, or you, ſhake off my heart; 
The ſun, that ſhall no more diſpenſe 
His own, but your bright influence: 
I'll carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true love-knots and flouriſhes ; 
That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring, 
And everlaſting flouriſhing : 
Drink ev'ry letter on't in ſt um, 
And make it briſk champaign become. 
Where-e'er you tread, your foot ſhall ſet 
The primroſe and the violet ; 
All ſpices, perfumes, and ſweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours ; 
Nature her charter ſhall renew | 
And take all lives of things from you; 
The world depend upon your eye, 
And, when you frown upon it, die. 
Only our loves ſhall {till ſurvive, 
New worlds and natures to out- live; 
And, like to herald's moons, remain 
All ereſcents, without change or wane. 

| Hudibras, part 2. canto 1. 


Thoſe who have a talent for ridicule, which is ſel- 
dom united with a taſte for delicate and refined beau- 
ties, are quick-ſighted in improprieties; and theſe 
they eagerly graſp, in order to gratify their favourite 
propenfity. Perſons galled are provoked to maintain, 
that ridicule is improper for grave ſubjects. Subjects 
really grave, are by no means fit for ridicule ; but 
then it is urged againſt them, that, when called in que- 
ſtion whether a certain ſubje& be really grave, ridt- 
cule is the only means of determining the controverſy. 
Hence a celebrated queſtion, Whether ridicule be or 
be not a teſt of truth ? 35 

On one ſide, it is obſerved, that the objects 
of ridicule are falſehood, incongruity, impropriety, 
or turpitude of certain kinds: but as the object 
of every excited paſſion muſt be examined by rea- 


ſon, before we can determine whether it be proper 
or improper; fo ridicule muſt, apparently at leaſt, 


eſtabliſh the truth of the improprieties deſigned to 
excite the paſſion of contempt. Hence, it comes in 
to the aid of argument and reaſon, when its impreſ- 
ſions on the imagination are conſiſtent with the nature 


of things; but when it ſtrikes the fancy aud affections 
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Ridicule, with ſictitious images, it becomes the inſtrument of 
Riding. deceit. But however ridicule may impreſs the idea of 
apparent turpitude, or falſehood, in the imagination, 
yet ſtill reaſon remains the ſupreme judge; and thus 
ridicule can never be the final teſt or touchſtone of 
truth and falſchood, 
On the other ſide, it is contended that ridicule is 
not a ſubjeR of reaſoning, but of ſenſe or taſte ; (lee 
and compare the articles Ris1BLE and ConGRuiTY 
and Propriety). Stating the queſtion, then, in more 
accurate terms, Whether the ſenſe of ridicule be the 
proper teſt for Giftinguiſhing ridiculous objects from 
what are not ſo ? they proceed thus. No perſon doubts 
that our ſenſe of beauty is the true teſt of what is beau- 
tiful; and our ſenſe of grandeur, of what 1s great or 
ſublime. Is it more doubtful whether our ſenſe of ridi— 
cule be the true teſt of what is ridiculous ? It is not 
only the true teſt, but indeed the only teſt ; for this 
ſubject comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, un- 
der the province of reaſon. If any ſubjeR, by the in- 
Auence of faſhion or cuſtom, have acquired a degree 
of veneration to which naturally it is not entitled, 


what are the proper means for wiping off the artificial 


colouring, and diſplaying the ſubje in its true light? 
A man of true taſte ſees the ſubje& without diſguiſe ; 
but if he hefitate, let him apply the teſt of ridicule, 
which ſeparates it from its artificial connections, and 
expoſes it naked with all its native improprieties.— 
But it is urged, that the graveſt and maſt ſerious mat- 
ters may be ſet in a ridiculous light. Hardly fo ; 
for where an object is neither riſible nor improper, it 
Fr not open in any quarter to an attack from ridi- 
cule. | | 

RID ING, in general, fignifies the being carried 
along on any vehicle. | | 

Rix on horſeback. See Horstmansniye. 
Ripixc, in medicine. During this exerciſe all the 

viſcera are ſhaken, and preſſed againſt each other; at 
the ſame time the pure air adts with a greater force 
on the lungs. Weakly perſons, or thoſe whoſe ſto- 
machs are infirm, ſhould, however, be cautious of ri- 
ding before their meals are ſomewhat digeſted. 

 Rivins, in naval affairs, is the ſtate of a ſhip's be- 
ing retained in a particular ſtation, by means of one 
or more cables with their anchors, which are for this 


purpoſe ſunk into the bottom of the ſea, &c. in order 


to prevent the veſſe] from being driven at the mercy 
of the wind or current. A rope is faid to ride, when 
one of the turns by which it is wound about the capſtern 
or windlaſs lies over another, ſo as to interrupt the 
operation of heaving. | 
Ripixg Athwart, the pofition of a ſhip which lies 
acroſs the direction of the wind and tide, when the 
former is ſo ſtrong as to prevent her from falling into 
the current of the latter. 
RivinG between the Wind and Tide, the ſituation of 
2 veſſel at anchor, when the wind and tide act upon 


her in direct oppoſition, in ſuch a manner as to de- 


itroy the effort of each other upon her hull; ſo that 
ſhe is in a manner balanced between their reciprocal 
force, and rides without the leaſt ſtrain on her cables. 
When a ſhip does not labour heavily, or feel a great 
ſtrain when anchored in an open road or bay, ſhe is 
ſaid to ride eaſy, On the contrary, when ſhe pitches 
violently into the ſea, ſo as to ſtrain her cables, maſts, 
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which might eaſily. be transferred to the wildeſt co- 


and never unmixed. 


for the circuity. 
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or hall, it is called riding hard, and the veſſel is te = 
a bad roader. A ſhip 1 rarely ſaid to ride bes oe — 
is fattened at both the ends, as in a harbour or river 
that ſituation being comprehended in the article Moos. 
ING. ; 

RivixG, a diſtri& viſited by an officer. —Yorkſhire ig 
divided into three ridings, viz. the ealt, weft, and north 
ridings. In all indictments in that county, both the 
town and riding mult be expreſſed. | 

RipixnG, as connected with gardening, and ſuſcep. 
tible of embelliſhment. See GAR DñENIVG, n 62, 
A riding, though in extent differing ſo widely from 
a garden, yet agrees with it in many particulars: for, 
excluſive of that community of character which reſult; O 
from their being both improvements, and both deſtined?” Maden 
to pleaſure, a cloſer relation ariſes from the property g ys 
of a riding, to extend the idea of a ſeat, and appro- Ml 
priate a whole country to the manſion ; for which pur. 
poſe it muſt be diſtinguiſhed from common roads, and Deco. 
the marks of diſtinction mult be borrowed from a gar. tions of x | 
den. Thoſe which a farm or a park can ſupply are faint tiding. 
and few; but whenever circumſtances belonging to a 
garden occur, they are immediately received as evi- 
dence of the domain. The ſpecies of the trees will 
often be deciſive : plantations of firs, whether placed 
on the ſides of the way, or in clumps or woods in the 
view, denote the neighbourhood of a ſeat: even limes 
and horſe-cheſnuts are not indifferent ; for they have 
always been frequent in improvements, and rare in the 
ordinary ſcenes of cultivated nature. If the riding be 
carried through a wood, the ſhrubs, which for their 
beauty or their fragrance have been tranſplanted from 
the country into gardens, ſuch as the ſweet-briar, the 
viburnum, the euonymus, and the wood-bine, ſhould 
be encouraged in the underwood ; and to theſe may be 
added ſeveral which are ſtill peculiar to ſhrubberies, but 


verts, and would require no further care. 
Where the ſpecies are not, the diſpoſition may be 
particular, and any appearance of dcfign is a mark of 
improvement. A few trees ſtanding out from a hedge- 
row, raiſe it to an elegance above common ruſticity : 
and ſtill more may be done by clumps in a field; they 
give it the air of a park. A cloſe lane may be deco- 
rated with plantations in all the little vacant ſpaces : 
and even the groupes originally on the ſpot, (whether 
it be a wood, a field, or a lane), if properly ſelected, 
and thoſe only left which are elegant, will have an ef. 
fect: though every beauty of this kind may be found 
in nature, yet many of them are ſeldom ſeen together, 
The number and the choice are 
ſymptoms of deſign. = 
Another ſymptom is variety. If the appendages of 
the riding be different in different fields, if in a Jane, or 
a wood, ſome diſtinguiſhing circumſtance be provided 
for every bend; or when, carried over an open expo; 
ſure, it winds to ſeveral points of view ; if this be the 
conduct throughout, the intention is evident, to amuſe 
the length of the way: variety of ground is alſo a 
characteriſtic of a riding, when it ſeems to have pro- 
ceeded from choice; and pleaſure being the purſuit, 
the changes of the ſcene both compenſate and account 


But a part undiſtinguiſned from a common road, 


f i the con- 
ſucceeding to others more adorned, will by traſt 
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traſt zlone be ſometimes agreeable ; and there are 
s frequent in the high-way, and almolt peculiar 
to it, which may be very acceptable in a riding: a 
green lane is always delightfu] ; a paſſage winding be- 
"een thickets of brambles and briars, ſometimes with, 
ſometimes without a little ſpring-wood rifing amongſt 
(hem, or a cot in a continued ſweep through the furze 
of a down or the fern of a heath, is generally plea- 
fant. Nor will the character he abſolutely Joſt in the 
interruption, it will ſoon be reſumed, and never for- 
otten ; when it has been once ſtrongly impreſſed, 
very ſlight means will preſerve the idea. : 
Simplicity may prevail the whole length of the way 
when the way is all naturally pleaſant, but eſpecially 
if it be a communication between ſeveral ſpots, which 
in character are raiſed above the reſt of the country: 
A fine open grove is unuſual, except in a park or a 
arden; it has an elegance in the diſpoſition which 
cannot be attributed to accident, and it ſeems to re- 
quire a degree of preſervation beyord the care of mere 
huſbandry. A neat railing on the edge of a ſteep which 
commands a proſpect, alone diſtinguiſhes that from 
other points of view. A building is {till more 
ſtrongly charaReriftic: it may be only ornamental, or 
it may be accommodated to the reception of company; 
for though a place to alight at interrupts the range of 
a riding, yet, as the object of an airing, it may often 
be acceptable. A ſmall ſpot which may be kept by 
the labour of one man, encloſed from the fields, and 
converted into a ſhrubbery or any other ſcene of a gar- 
den, will ſometimes be a pleaſing end to a ſhort ex- 
curſion from home: nothing ſo effectually extends the 
idea of a ſeat to a diſtance; and not being conſtantly 
viſited, it will always retain the charms of novelty and 
variety. | : | 


Malle, When a riding is carried along a high road, a 


kind of property may in appearance be claimed even 
there, by planting on both ſides trees equidiftant from 
each other, to give it the air of an approach: regu- 
Jarity intimates the neighbourhood of a manſion. A 
village therefore ſeems to be within the domaine if 
2ny of the inlets to it are avennes ; other formal plan- 
tations about it, and ſtill more trivial circumſtances, 
when they are evidently ornamental, ſometimes pro- 
duce and always corroborate ſuch an effect; but even 
without raiſing this idea, if the village be remarkable 
for its beauty, or only for its ſingularity, a paſſage 
through it may be an agreeable incident in a riding. 
The ſame ground which in the fields is no more 
than rough, often ſeems to be romantic when it is the 
ſite of a village; the buildings and other circumſtances 
mark and aggravate the irregularity. To ſtrengthen 
this appearance, one cottage may be placed on the edge 
of a ſteep, and ſome winding fteps of unhewn ſtone 
lead up to the door; another in a hollow, with all its 
ittle appurtenances hanging above it. The poſition 


of a few trees will ſometimes anſwer the ſame purpoſe; . 
a foot. bridge here and there for a communication be- 


tween the ſides of a narrow dip, will add to the cha- 


ratter; and if there be any rills, they may be con- 


ducted ſo as greatly to improve it. | 
A village which has not theſe advantages of ground, 


1 however, be beautiful it is diſting uiſned by its. 
**zance, when the larger intervals between the houſes 


are filled with open groves, and little clumps are in- 


of = 


trodueed upon other occaſions. The church often is, Riding, 
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it generally may be, made a pictureſque object. Even 
the cottages may be neat, and ſometimes grouped 
with thickets, If the place be watered by a ſtream, 
the croſſings may be in a variety of pleaſing defigns ; 


and if a ſpring riſe, or only a well for common uſe be 


ſunk by the fide of the way, a little covering over it 
may be contrived which ſhall at the ſame time be ſimple 
and pretty. | 

There are few villages which may not eaſily be ren- 
dered agreeable. A ſmall alteration in a houſe will 
ſometimes occaſion a great difference in the appear- 
ance, By the help of a few trifling plantations, the 
objects which have a good effect may be ſhown to ad- 
vantage, thoſe which have not may be concealed, and 
ſuch as are fimilar be diſguiſed. And any form which 


offends the eye, whether of ground, of trees, or of 


buildings, may ſometimes be broken by the lighteſt 
circumftances, by an advanced paling, or only by a 
bench. Variety and beauty, in ſuch. a ſubjeR, are 
rather the effects of attention than expence. 


But if the paſſage through the village cannot be Of the 
pleaſant ; if the buildings are all alike, or ſtand in buildings 


unmeaning rows and fimilar fituations ; if the lace Grote 7 


riding. 


furniſhes no opportunities to contraſt the forms of 
dwellings with thoſe of out-houſes; to introduce trees 
and thickets; to interpoſe fields and meadows; to 
mix farms with cottages ; and to place the ſeveral] ob- 
jects in different poſitions : yet on the outſide even of 


ſuch a village, there certainly is room for wood; and 


by that alone, the whole may be grouped into a maſs, 
which ſhall be agreeable when ſkirted by a riding; 
and ſtill more ſo when ſeen from a diſtance. The ſe— 


parate farms in the fields, alſo, by planting ſome trees 


about them, or perhaps only by managing thoſe al- 


ready on the ſpot, may be made very intereſting ob- | 
jedts; or if a new one is to be built, beauty may be 


conſulted in the form of the houſe, and the diſpoſition 
of its appurtenances. Sometimes a character not their 
own, as the ſemblance of a cattle or an abbey, may be 
given to them; they will thereby acquire a degree of 
conſideration, which they cannot otherwiſe be entitled 
to: and objects to improve the views are fo important 
to a riding, that buildings muſt ſometimes he erected 
for that purpoſe only; but they ſhould be ſuch as by 
an actual effect adorn or dignify the ſcene ; not thoſe 
little ſlight deceptions which are too well known to 
ſucceed, and have no merit if they fail : for though a 
fallacy ſometimes contributes to ſupport a character, 


or ſuggeſts ideas to the imagination, yet in itſelf it 
may be no improvement of a ſcene; and a bit of tur- 


ret, the tip of a ſpire, and the other ordinary ſubjects 
of theſe frivolous attempts, are ſo inſignificant as ob- 
jects, that whether they are real or fictitious is almoſt 
a matter of indifference. | 

The ſame means by which the proſpects from a 


riding are improved, may be applied to thoſe from 


ever they abound, the extent only of the range which 


commands them, determines whether they ſhall be 


ſeen from a riding or a garden. If they belong to 
the latter, that aſſumes in ſome degree the predomi— 
nant properties of the former, and the two characters 
approach very near to each other: but ſtill each bas 


its 


4 
Of a garden 
g ſimilar in 
a garden; though they are not effential to its cha- character to 


racter, they are important to its beauty; and where- « riding. 
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Riding. its peculiarities. Progreſs 1s a prevailing idea in a are the plory of Persfield. The Wye runs immedi. 
75 — riding; and the pleaſantneſs of the way is, therefore, ately below the wood: the river is of a dirty colour; 
a principal conſideration: but particular ſpots are but the ſhape of its courſe is very various, winding 
more attended to in a garden; and to them the com- firſt in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, then proceeding in a 
munications ought to be ſubordinate ; their direction large ſweep to the town of Chepſtowe, and afterwarez 
mult be generally accommodated, their beauties ſome- to the Severn. The banks are high hills; in different 
times ſacrificed to the fituation and the character of places ſteep, bulging out, or hollow on the ſides . 
the ſcenes they lead to; an advantageous approach to rounded, flattened, or irregular at top; and covered 
theſe muſt be preferred to an agreeable line for the with wood, or broken by rocks. They are ſometimes 
walk; and the circumſtances which might otherwiſe feen in front; ſometimes in perſpectise; falling back 
become it are miſplaced, if they anticipate the open- for the paſſage, or cloſing behind the bend of the 

ings ; it ſhould ſometimes be contraſted to them; be river; appearing to meet, riſing above, or ſhootin 
retired and dark if they are ſplendid or gay, and out beyond one another. The wood which encloſes 
ſimple if they are richly adorned. At other times it the lawn crowns an extenſive range of theſe hills, 
may burſt unexpeRedly out upon them; not on ac- which overlook all thofe on the oppoſite ſhore, with 
count of the ſurprize, which can have its effect only the country which appears above or between them; 
once; but the impreſſions are ſtronger by being ſud- and winding themlelves as the river winds, their ſides, 
den; and the contraſt is enforced by the quickneſs of all rich and beautiful, are alternately exhibited ; and 
the tranſition. 8 the point of view in one ſpot becomes an object to the 

In a riding, the ſcenes are only the amuſements of next. | | 

of the way, through which it proceeds without ſtop— In many places the principal feature is a continued 

ping: in a garden they are principal; and the ſubor- rock, in length a quarter of a mile, perpendicular, 
dination of the walk raiſes their importance. Every high, and placed upon a height. To reſemble ruins is 

art, therefore, ſhould be exerted to make them ſeem common to rocks: but no ruin of any ſingle ſtructure 

parts of the place. Diſtant proſpects cannot be ſo; was ever equal to this enormous pile; it ſeems to be 

and the alienation does not offend us; we are famili- the remains of a city; and other ſmaller heaps ſcat- 

arized to it; the extent forbids every thought of a tered about it, appear to be fainter traces of the 

cloſer connection; and if a continuation be preſerved former extent, and ſtrengthen the ſimilitude. It 
between them and the points which command them, we ftretches along the brow which terminates the foreſt 

are ſatisfied. But home-views ſuggeſt other ideas; of Dean; the face of it is compoſed of immenſe blocks 

they appear to be within our reach: they are not only of Rtone, but not rugged; the top is bare and uneven, 
beautiful in proſpet, and we can perceive that the but not carggy; and from the foot of it, a declivity, 

ſpots are delightful ; but we wiſh to examine, to in- covered with thicket, ſlopes gently towards the Wye, 

habit, and to enjoy them. Every apparent impedi- but in one part is abruptly broken off by a ledge of 
ment to that gratification is a diſappoinment; and rocks, of a different hue, and in a different direction. 

when the ſcenes" begin beyond the opening, the con- From the protto it ſeems to riſe immediately over a 

: ſequence of the place is lowered ; nothing within it thick wood, which extends down a hill below the 
engages our notice; it is an exhibition only of beauties, point of view, acroſs the valley through which the Wye 

the property of which does not belong to it; and that flows, and up the oppolite banks, hides the river, 

idea, though indifferent in a riding, which is but a and continues without interruption to the bottom of 
paſſage, is very diſadvantageous to ſuch a reſidence as the rock: from another ſeat it is ſeen by itſelf with- 

a garden. To obviate ſuch an idea, the points of view out even its baſe ; it faces another, with all its ap- 

hould be made important; the objects within be ap- pendages about it; and ſometimes the fight of it is 
pendages to thoſe without; the ſeparations be re- partially intercepted by trees, beyond which, at a 

moved or concealed ; and large portions of the garden diſtance, its long line continues on through all the 

be annexed to the ſpots which are contiguous to it. openings between them. | 

The ideal boundary of the place is then carried be- Another capital object is the caſtle of Chepſtowe, 

yond the ſcenes which are thus appropriated to it; and a noble ruin of great extent; advanced to the very. 

the wide circuit in which they lie, the different poſi- edge of a perpendicular rock, and ſo immediately 

tions in which they may be ſhown, afford a greater rivetted into it, that from the top of the battlements 

variety than can generally be found in any garden, the down to the river ſeems but one precipice : the ſame 

5 {ſcenery of which is confined to the ineloſure. ivy which overſpreads the face of the one, twines and 
Deſcription (A) Persfield is not a large place; the park con- cluſters among the fragments of the other; many 
at Perenc'd. tains about three hundred acres ; and the houſe ſtands towers, much of the walls, and large remains of the 
in the midſt of it. On the ſide of the approach, the chapel, are ſtanding. Cloſe to it is a moſt romantie 

\ inequalities of the ground are gentle, and the planta- wooden bridge, very ancient, very groteſque, at an 

tions pretty; but nothing there is great. On the other extraordinary height above the river, and ſeeming te 

fide, a beautiful lawn falls precipitately every way into abut againſt the ruins at one end, and ſome rocky 

a deep vale which ſhelves down the middle; the de- hills at the other. The caftle is ſo near to the alcove 

chvities are diverſified with clumps and with groves; at Persfield, that little circumſtances in it may be 

and a number of large trees ſtraggle along the bottom. diſcerned ; from other ſpots more diſtant, even from 

Ibis lawn is encompaſſed with wood; and through the lawn, and from a ſhrubbery on the ide of the lawn, 

the wood are walks, which open beyond it upon thoſe it is diſtinctly viſible, and always beautiful, whether 
romantic ſcenes which ſurround the park, and which it is ſeen alone, or with the bridge, with the * 
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(a) The ſcat of Mr Morris, near Chepſtowe, in Monmouthſnire. 
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10%, more or with leſs of the rich meadows which lie along 
. banks of the Wye, to its junction three miles off 


wich the Severn. A long ſweep of that river alſo, its 


red cliffs, and the fine riſing country in the counties of 


gomerlet and Glouceſter, generally terminate the 


Q. 
prope of the hills about Persfield are full of rocks; 


ſome are intermixed with hanging woods, and either 


advance a little before them, or retire within them, 
and are backed, or overhuag, or ſeparated by trees. 


In the walk to the cave, a long ſucceſſion of them is 


frequently ſeen in perſpective, all of a dark colour, 
and with wood in the intervals between them. In 
other parts the rocks are more wild and uncouth; and 


ſometimes they ſtand on the tops of the higheſt hills; 


at other times down as low as the river; they are 
home-objeAs in one ſpot; and appear only in the 
back-ground of another. | 

The woods concur with the rocks to render the 
ſcenes of Persfield romantic : the place every where 
abounds with them; they cover the tops of the hills ; 
they hang on the ſteeps; or they fill the depths of the 
valleys. In one place they front, in another they riſe 
above, in another they fink below the point of view: 
they are ſeen ſometimes retiring beyond each other, 
and darkening as they recede; and ſometimes an 
opening between two is cloſed by a third at a diſtance 
beyond them. A point, called the Lover's Leap, 
commands a continued ſurface of the thickeſt foliage, 
which overſpreads a vaſt hollow immediately under- 
neath, Below the Chineſe ſeat the courſe of the Wye 
is in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe : it is on one fide in- 
cloled by a ſemi-circular hanging wood; the direct 
ſteeps of a table-hill ſhut it in on the other; and the 
great rock fills the interval between them: in the 
midſt of this rade ſcene lies the peninſula formed by 
the river, a mile at the leaft in length, and in the 
higheſt ſtate of cultivation: near the iſthmus the 
ground riſes conſiderably, and thence deſcends in a 


broken ſurface, till it flattens to the water's edge at 


the other extremity. The whole is divided into corn- 
helds and paſtures ; they are ſeparated by hedge-rows, 
coppices, and thickets; open clumps and fingle trees 
ſtand out in the meadows; and houſes and other 
buildings, which belong to the farms, are ſcattered 
amonplt them: nature ſo cultivated, ſurrounded by 
_ lo wild, compoſe a moit lovely landſkip to- 
gether. | | | 
The communications between theſe ſeveral points 
are generally by cloſe walks; but the covert ends near 
the Chineſe ſeat ; and a path is afterwards conducted 
through the upper park to a ruftic temple, which over- 
looks on one fide ſome of the romantic views which 
have been deſcribed, and on the other the cultivated 
hills and valleys of Monmouthſhire. To the rude and 
wagnificent ſcenes of nature now ſucceeds a pleaſant, 
ertile, and beautiful country, divided into incloſures, 
not covered with woods, nor broken by rocks and pre- 
©pices, but only varied by eaſy ſwells and gentle de- 
c1vities, Yet the proſpect is not tame: the hills in it 
are high; and it is bounded by a vaſt ſweep of the 
dern, which is here viſible for many miles together, 
and receives in its courſe the Wye and the Avon. 
. From the temple a road leads to the Windeliff, an 
wnxIce much above the reſt, and commanding the 


whole in one view. 'The Wye runs at the foot of the Riding, 
hill ; the peninſula lies juſt below; the deep boſom of Ridley 


the ſemi-circular hanging wood is full in fight ; over 
part of 1t the great rock appears; all its baſe, all its 
accompaniments are ſeen; the country immediately 
beyond it is full of lovely hillocks ; and the higher 
grounds in the counties of Somerſet and Glouceſter 
riſe in the horizon. The Severn ſeems to be, as it 


really is, above Chepſtowe, three or four miles wide; 


below the town it ſpreads almoſt to a ſea; the county 
of Monmouth 1s there the hither ſhore, and between 
its beautiful hills appear at a great diſtance the moun- 
tains of Brecknock and Glamorganfhire. In extent, 
in variety, and grandeur, few proſpects are equal to 
this. It comprehends all the noble ſcenes of Persfield, 
encompaſſed by ſome of the fineſt country in Britain. 
See GARDENING. | e 
RIDLEY (Nicholas), biſhop of London, and a 
martyr to the reformation, was deſcended of an an- 
cient family, and born in the beginning of the 16th 


century, at Wilmontſwick in Northumberland. From 


the grammar-ſchool at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, he wes 


ſeat to Pembroke- hall in Cambridge, in the year 1518, 


where he was ſupported by his uncle Dr Robert Rid- 
ley, fellow of Queen's college. In 1522 he took his 
firſt degree in arts; two years after, was elected fel- 
low; and, in 1525, he commenced maſter of arts. 
In 1527, having taken orders, he was ſent by his 
uncle, for further improvement, to the Sorbonne at 


Paris; from thence he went to Louvain, and continued 


abroad till the year 1529. On his return to Cam- 
bridge he was choſen under-treaſurer of the univerſity ; 
and, in 1533, was elected ſenior proctor. He then 
proceeded bachelor of divinity, and was choſen chap- 
lain of the univerſity, orator, and »wagi/ter glomerice. 
At this time he was much admired as a preacher and 


diſputant. He Joſt his kind uncle in 1536; but was 


ſoon after patroniſed by Dr Cranmer archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who made him his domeſtic chaplain, and 
preſented him to the vicarage of Herne in Eaſt Kent; 
where, we are told, he preached the doctrine of the 
Reformation. In 1540, having commenced doctor 


of divinity, he was made king's chaplain z and, in the 


ſame year, was elected maſter of his college in Cam- 
bridge. Soon after, Ridley was collated to a prebend 


in the church of Canterbury; and it was not long be- 


fore he was accuſed in the biſhop's court, at the inſti- 
gation of biſhop Gardiner, of preaching againſt the 
doctrine of the Six Articles. The matter being re- 
ferred to Cranmer, Ridley was acquitted. In 1545, 
he was made a prebendary of Wettminſter abbey; in 
1547 was preſented, by the fellows of Pembroke-hall, 
to the living of Soham, in the dioceſe of Norwich; 
and the ſame year was conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter. 


In 1550 he was tranflated to the ſee of London; in 


which year he was one of the commiſſioners for exa— 
mining biſhop Gardiner, and concurred in his depri- 
vation. In the year 1552, our prelate returning from 
Cambridge, unfortunately for himſelf, paid a viſit to 
the princeſs, afterwards queen Mary ; to whom, 


prompted by his zeal for reformation, he expreſſed 


himſelf with too much freedom: for ſhe was ſcarce— 


ly ſeated on the throne, when Ridley was doomed 


a victim to her revenge. With Cranmer and Latimer, 
he was burat alive at Oxford, on the 16th of Otober 
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baſtions; beſides which, it has a fine arſenal. 


KI © 
1555, He wrote, 1. A treatiſe concerning images in 
churches. 2. Brief declaration of the Lord's Supper. 
Certain godly and comfortable conferences between 
biſhop Ridley and Mr Hugh Latimer, during their 
impriſonment. 4. A compariſon. between the com- 
fortable doctrine of the Goſpel, and the traditions of 
the Popiſh religion ; and other works. 

RIFLE, ia gunnery. See GunneRy, n' 36, ef 

CJ. 

Fick. a large, ſtrong, populous, and rich town 
of the Ruſſian empire, and capital of Livonia. It is 
a large trading place, and has a very conſiderable fort- 
reſs; the trade is chiefly in corn, ſkins, leather, and 
naval ſtores. It was taken by the Ruſſians in 1710, 
after they had blocked it up a long while, during which 
the inhabitants were afflicted with the plague. The 
caſtle is ſquare, and defended by four towers . 

e 
Proteſtants have ſtill a handſome college here. It is 
ſeated on a large plain on the river Dwina, E. Long. 
24. 25. N. Lat. 57. 0. | 

RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, borrowed 
originally from Provence in France, and performed in 
figure by a man and woman, 

RIGGING a Sair, a general name given to all 
the ropes employed to ſupport the maſts, and to extend 
or reduce the ſails, or arrange them to the diſpoſition of 
the wind. The former, which are uſed to ſuſtain the 
maſts, remain uſually in a fixed poſition, and are 
called anding rigging ; ſuch are the ſhrouds, ſtays, and 


back-ſtays. The latter, whoſe office is to manage the 


ſails, by communicating with various blocks or pul- 


lies, fituated in different places of the maſts, yards, 


ſhrouds, &c. are comprehended in the general term of 
running-rigging ; ſuch are the braces, ſheets, haliards, 
clue-lines, brails, &c. | | | 
In rigging a maſt, the firſt thing uſually fixed upon 

its head is a circular wreath or rope, called the gromet, 
or collar, which is firmly beat down upon the top of 
the hounds, The intent of this is to prevent the ſhrouds 
from being fretted or worn by the treſtle-trees, or 
ſhoulders of the maſt ; after this are laid on the two 


pendants, from whoſe lower ends the main or fore 


tackles are ſuſpended ; and next, the ſhrouds of the 


ſtarboard and larboard ſide, in pairs, alternately. The 


whole is covered by the ſtays, which are the largeſt 
ropes of the rigging. When a yard is to be rigged, 
a gromet is alſo driven firſt on each of its extremities; 
next to this are fitted-on the horſes, the braces, and 
laſtly the lifts or top-ſail ſheet-blocks. 
The principal objects to be confidered in rigging a 
ſhip, appear to be ſtrength, convenience, and ſimpli- 
city : or, the properties of affording ſufficient ſecurity 
to the maſts, yards, and ſails; of arranging the whole 
machinery in the moſt advantageous manner, to ſu— 
ſtain the maſts, and facilitate the management of the 
ſails; and of avoiding perplexity, and rejedting what- 
ever is ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. The perfection of 
this art, then, conſiſts in retaining all thoſe qualities, 
and in preſerving a judicious medium between them, 
RIGHT, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame with 
ſtraight ; thus, a ſtraight line is called a g/t one. 
Risar, in law, not only denotes property, for which 


a writ of right lies; but alſo any title or claim, either 


by virtue of a condition, mortgage, &c, for which uo 
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action is given by law, but an entry only. 
Ric nr, or Rectitude. See REcrirupz. 


Richr is allo a title conferred, 1. Upon all bi. 
ſhops. 2. Together with Honourable, upon earls, vic. 


counts, and barons. 3. By courteſy, together with 


{Tonsurable, upon the ſons of dukes, marquiſes, and 
the eldeft ſons of earls. 4. Together with Honourall: 
to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons: but to no 
commoner excepting thoſe who are members of his 
majeſty's molt honourable privy-council ; and the 
three lord mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and 
the lord provolt of Edinburgh, during their office. Sce 
HoxouRABLE. : | 

Hereditary RichutT. See HEREDITARV. 

Richrs and Liberties. See the article Lizegty,—. 
Our rights, it was there obſerved in general, may be 
reduced to theſe principal articles; the right of per- 
ſonal ſecurity, the right of perſonal liberty, and the 


right of private property; the conſideration of which 


waz referred to this place. 

I. The right of perſonal ſecurity conſiſts in a per- 
ſon's legal and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his 
limbs, his body, his health, and his reputation. 

1. Life is the immediate gift of God, a right in- 
herent by nature in every individual; and it begins, in 
contemplation of law, as ſoon as an infant is able to 


ſtir in the mother's womb. For if a woman is quick Bt 


with child, and by a potion or otherwiſe killeth it in 
her womb ; or if any one beat her, whereby the child 


Commen!, 


dieth in her body, and ſhe is delivered of a dead child; 


this, though not murder, was by the ancient law ho- 
mieide or manſlaughter. 
not look upon this offence in quite ſo atrocious a light, 
but merely as a heinous miſdmeanour. | 

An infant in ventre ſa mere, or in the mother's 
womb, is ſuppoſed in law to be born for many pur- 
poſes. It is capable of having a legacy, or a ſurren- 
der of a copyhold eſtate made to it. It may have a 
guardian aſſigned to it; and it is enabled to have an 
eſtate limited to its uſe, and to take afterwards by 
ſuch limitation, as if it were then actually born, And 
in this point the civil law agrees with ours. 

2. A man's limbs, (by which for the preſent we 
only underſtand thoſe members which may be uſeful 


to him in fight, and the loſs of which alone amounts 


to Mayyem by the common law), are alſo the gift of 
the wiſe Creator, to enable man to protect himſelf 
from external injuries in a ſtate of nature. To theſe, 
therefore, he has a natural inherent right; and they 
cannot be wantonly deſtroyed or diſabled without 2 
manifeſt breach of civil liberty. 1 i 
Both tbe life and limbs of a man are of ſuch high 
value, in the eſtimation of the law of England, that it 
pardons even homicide if committed /e defendendo, or in 
order to preſerve them. For whatever is done by a 
man, to ſave either life or member, is looked upon 35 
done upon the higheſt neceſſity and compulſion. Thert- 
fore if a man, through fear of death or mayhem, 38 
prevailed upon to execute a deed, or do any other 
legal act; theſe, though accompanied with al) other 
the requiſite ſolemnities, may be afterwards avoidcd, 
if forced upon him by a well-grounded apprehenfion 


of loſing his life, or even his limbs, in caſe of his non 


compliance. And thejſame is alſo a ſufficient excuſe = 
the commiſſion of many miſdemeanours. The coofirain 


But Sir Edward Coke doth. 


Ri ght. 


from the Latin durities, of which there are two ſorts; 


Nach ſl. 


WILL nl, 
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a man under in theſe circumſtances is called in law dureſs, 


dureſs of impriſonment, where a man actually loſes his 
liberty, of which we (hall preſently ſpeak; and dureſs per 
minas, where the hardſhip is only threatened and im- 
pending, which 1s that we are now diſcourfing of. 
Dureſs per mina, is either for fear of loſs of life, or 
elſe for fear of mayhem or loſe of limb. And this 
fear muſt be vpon ſufficient reaſon ; 797, as Bracton 
expreſſes it, ſuſpicio cujuſlibet vant et meticuloſi hominis, 
fed talis qui poſſit cadere in virum conſtantem ; talis enim 
debet efſe metus, qui in ſe contineat vite- periculum, aut 
corporis cruciatum. A fear of battery, or being 
beaten, though ever ſo well-grounded, is no dureſs ; 


neither is the fear of having one's houſe burned, or 


one's goods taken away and defiroyed ; becauſe in 
theſe caſes, ſhould the threat be performed, a man may 
have ſatisfation by recovering equivalent damages: 
but no ſuitable atonement can be made for the loſs of 
life, or limb. And the indulgence ſhown to a man 
under this the principal ſort of dureſs, the fear of 
loſing life or limbs, agrees alſo with that maxim of the 
civil law; ignoſcitur ei qui ſanguinem ſuum qualiter re- 
demptum voluit. | | | 

The law not only regards life and member, and 
protects every man in the enjoyment of them, but alſo 
furniſhes him with every thing neceſſary for their ſup- 
port. For there is no man ſo indigent or wretched, 
but he may demand a ſupply ſufficient for all the ne- 
ceſſities of life from the more opulent part of the com- 
munity, by means of the ſeveral ftatutes enacted for 
the relief of the poor. A humane proviſion; yet, 
though diftated by the principles of ſociety, diſ- 
countenanced by the Roman laws. For the edicts of 
the emperor Conſtantine commanding the public to 
maintain the children ofthoſe who were unable to provide 
for them, in order to prevent the murder and ex- 
poſure of infants, an inſtitution founded on the ſame 
principle as our foundling-hoſpitals, though compriſed 
in the Theodoſian code, were rejected in Juſtinian's 
collection. i 


Theſe rights, of life and member, can only be de- 


termined by the death of the perſon; which is either 


a civil or natural death. The civil death commences, 
if any man be baniſhed the realm by the proceſs of the 
common law ; or enters into religion; that is, goes 
into a monaſtery, and becomes there a monk profeſſed : 
in which caſes, he is abſolutely dead in law, and his 
next heir ſhall have his eſtate. For, ſuch baniſhed 
man 18 entirely cut off from ſociety; and ſuch a monk, 
upon his profeſſion, renounces ſolemnly all ſecular 
concerns : and beſides, as the Popiſh clergy claimed 
an exemption from the duties of civil life and the com- 
mands of the temporal magiſtrate, the genius of the 
Engliſh law would not ſuffer thoſe perſons to enjoy 
the benefits of ſociety, who ſecluded themſelves from 
It, and refuſed to ſubmit to its regulation. A monk 
was therefore accounted civiliter mortuus ; and when 
i entered into religion might, like other dying men, 
make his teſtament and executors ; or, if he made 
none, the ordinary might grant adminiſtration to his 
next of kin, as if he were actually dead inteſtate. 
And ſuch executors and adminiſtrators had the ſame 
power, and might bring the ſame actions far debts due 


do the religious, and were liable to the ſame actions 
Vol. IX. | | 2 
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for thoſe due from him, as if he were naturally de- Right. 
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ceaſed. Nay, fo far has this principle been carried, 
that when one was bound in a bond to an abbot and 
his ſucceſſors, and afterwards made his executors, and 
profeſſed himſelf a monk of the ſame abbey, and in 
proceſs of time was himſelf made abbot thereof ; here 
the law gave him, in the capacity of abbot, an action 
of debt againſt his own executors to recover the 
money due. In ſhort, a monk or religious was ſo 
effectually dead in law, that a leaſe made even to a 
third perſon, during the life (generally) of one who 
afterwards became a monk, determined by ſuch his 
entry into religion: for which reaſon leaſes, and 
other conveyances, for life, are uſually made to have 
and to hold for the term of one's natural life. But, 
even in the time of Popery, the law of England took 
no cognizance of profeſſion in any foreign country, 
becauſe the fact could not be tried in our courts; and 
therefore, ſince the Reformation, the diſability is held 


to be aboliſhed. 


The natural life being, as was before obſerved, the 
immediate donation of the great Creator, cannot le- 
gally be diſpoſed of or deſtroyed by any individual, 
neither by the perſon himſelf nor by any other of his 


fellow-creatures, merely upon their own authority. 


Yet nevertheleſs it may, by the divine permiſſion, be 
frequently forefeited for the breach of thoſe laws of 
ſociety, which are enforced by the ſanction of capi- 
tal puniſhment; the nature, reſtrictions, expedience, 
and legality of which has been conſidered under 
the article Crime and Puniſhment, Here it ſhall 
only be obſerved, that whenever the conſtitution of 
a ftate veſts in any man, or body of men, a power 
of deſtroying at pleaſure, without the direction of 
laws, the lives or members of the ſubject, ſuch con- 
ſtitution is in the higheſt degree tyrannical : and 
that whenever any laws direct ſuch deſtruQion for 
light and trivial cauſes, ſuch Jaws are likewiſe ty- 
rannical, though in an inferior degree ; becauſe here 
the ſubje& is aware of the danger he is expoſed to, 
and may by prudent cavtion provide againſt it. The 
ſtatute law of England does therefore very ſeldom, 
and the common law does never, inflict any puniſh- 


ment extending to life or limb, unleſs upon the higheſt 


neceſſity: and the conſtitution 1s an utter ſtranger to 
any arbitrary power of killing or maiming the ſubject 


without the expreſs warrant of law. Nullus liber homs, ' 


ſays the great charter, a/iquo modo deſiruatur, niſi per 
legale judicium parium ſusrum aut per legem terrz. 
Which words, aliquo modo deſtruatur, according to Sir 
Edward Coke, includes a prohibition not only of 
killing, and maiming, but alſo of torturing (to which 
our laws are ſtrangers) and of every oppr:ſſion, by 
colour of a legal authority. And it is enacted by 


the ſtatute 5 Edw. III. c. 9. that no man ſhall be fore- 


judged of life or limb, contrary to the great charter 
and the law of the land: and again, by ftatute 
28 Edw. III. c. 3. that no man ſhall be put to death, 
without being brought tv anſwer by due proceſs of 
law. 

3. Beſides thoſe limbs and members that may be ne- 
ceſſary to a man, in order to defend himſelf or annoy 
his enemy, the reſt of his perſon or body is allo en- 
titled, by the ſame natural right, to ſecurity from the 
corpora] inſults. of menaces, aſſaults, beating and 

| 37 9 wounding ; 
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1555, He wrote, 1. A treatiſe conceruing images in 
churches. 2. Brief declaration of the Lord's Supper. 
3. Certain godly and comfortable conferences between 
biſhop Ridley and Mr Hugh Latimer, during their 
impriſonment. 4. A compariſon between the com- 
fortable doctrine of the Goſpel, and the traditions of 
the Popiſh religion ; and other works. 
RIFLE, in gunnery. See GuxxkRVY, n'“ 36, cf 
CJ. 
F721, a large, ftrong, populous, and rich town 
of the Ruſſian empire, and capital of Livonia. It is 
a a large trading place, and has a very confiderable fort- 
reſs ; the trade is chiefly in corn, ſkins, leather, and 
naval ſtores. It was taken by the Ruſſians in 1710, 
after they had blocked it up along while, during which 
the inhabitants were aflited with the plague. The 
caſtle is ſquare, and defended by four towers and fix 
baſtions ; beſides which, it has a fine arſenal. The 
Proteſtants have till a handſome college here. It is 
ſeated on a large plain on the river Dwina, E. Long. 
24. 25. N. Lat. 57. o. | | 
RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, borrowed 
originally from Provence in France, and performed in 
figure by a man and woman. | 
RIGGING of a Sair, a general name given to all 
the ropes employed to ſupport the maſts, and to extend 
or reduce the ſails, or arrange them to the diſpoſition of 
the wind. The former, which are uſed to ſuſtain the 
maſts, remain uſually in a fixed pofition, and are 
called tanding rigging ; ſuch are the ſhrouds, ſtays, and 
back-ftays, The latter, whoſe office is to manage the 
ſails, by communicating with various blocks or pul- 
lies, fituated in different places of the maſts, yards, 
ſhrouds, &c. are comprehended in the general term of 
running-rigging ; ſuch are the braces, ſheets, haliards, 
clue-lines, brails, &c. 
In rigging a maſt, the firſt thing uſually fixed upon 


its head is a circular wreath or rope, called the gromet, 


or collar, which is firmly beat down upon the top of 
the hounds, The intent of this is to prevent the ſhrouds 
from being fretted or worn by the treſtle- trees, or 
ſhoulders of the maſt ; after this are laid on the two 
pendants, from whoſe lower ends the main or fore 
tackles are ſuſpended ; and next, the ſhrouds of the 
ſtarboard and larboard ſide, in pairs, alternately. The 
whole is covered by the ſtays, which are the largeſt 
ropes of the rigging.—When a yard is to be rigged, 
a gromet is alſo driven firſt on each of its extremities; 
next to this are fitted-on the horſes, the braces, and 
laſtly the lifts or top-ſail ſheet-blocks. 
The principal objects to be confidered in rigging a 


ip, appear to be ſtrength, convenience, and fimph- 


City : or, the properties of affording ſufficient ſecurity 
to the maſts, yards, and ſails; of arranging the whole 
machinery in the moſt advantageous manner, to ſu- 
ſtain the maſts, and facilitate the management of the 
ſails; and of avoiding perplexity, and rejecting what- 
ever is ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. The perfection of 
this art, then, conſiſts in retaining all thoſe qualities, 
and in preſerving a judicious medivm between them, 
RIGHT, in geometry, ſignifies the fame with 
ſtraight; thus, a ſtraight line is called a right one. 
Ric nr, in law, not only denotes property, for which 
a writ of right lies; but alſo any title or claim, either 
by virtue of a condition, mortgage, &c, for which uo 
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Ric ur, or Rectitude. See Rrcrirupk. 

R1iGHT is alſo a title conferred, 1. Upon all bi. 
ſhops. 2. Together with Honourable, upon earls, viſ. 
counts, and barons. 3. By courteſy, together with 
Honsurable, upon the tons of dukes, marquiſes, and 
the eldeſt ſons of earls, 4. Together with Honourall; 
to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons: but to no 
commoner excepting thoſe who are members of his 
majeſty's molt honourable privy-council ; and the 
three lord mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and 
the lord provolt of Edinburgh, during their office. Sce 
HoxnouRABLE. ; 

Hereditary Ricut. See Herepitary, 

RicaTs and Liberties. See the article LIBERTY. 
Our rights, it was there obſerved in general, may be 
reduced to theſe principal articles; the right of per- 
ſonal ſecurity, the right of perſonal liberty, and the 
right of private property; the conſideration of Which 
was referred to this place. 

I. The right of perſonal ſecurity conſiſts in a per- 
ſon's legal and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his 
limbs, his body, his health, and his reputation. 

1. Life is the immediate gift of God, a right in- 
herent by nature in every individual; and it begins, in 
contemplation of law, as ſoon as an infant is able to 


ſtir in the mother's womb. For if a woman is quick Bach. 
with child, and by a potion or otherwiſe killeth it in ©" 


her womb ; or if any one beat her, whereby the child 
dieth in her body, and ſhe is delivered of a dead child; 
this, though not murder, was by the ancient law ho- 
micide or manſlaughter. But Sir Edward Coke doth 
not look upon this offence in quite ſo atrocious a light, 
but merely as a heinous miſdmeanour. | 

An infant iz ventre ſa mere, or in the mother's 
womb, is ſuppoſed in law to be born for many pur- 
poſes. It is capable of having a legacy, or a ſurren- 
der of a copyhold eſtate made to it. It may have a 
guardian aſſigned to it; and it is enabled to have an 
eltate limited to its uſe, and to take afterwards by 
ſuch limitation, as if it were then aQually born. And 
in this point the civil law agrees with ours. 

2. A man's limbs, (by which for the preſent we 
only underſtand thoſe members which may be uſeful 
to him in fight, and the loſe of which alone amounts 
to Mayaem by the common law), are alſo the gift of 
the wiſe Creator, to enable man to protect himſelf 
from external injuries in a ſtate of nature. To theſe, 
therefore, he has a natural inherent right; and they 
cannot be wantonly deſtroyed or diſabled without 2 
manifeſt breach of civil liberty. 185 

Both the life and limbs of a man are of ſuch high 
value, in the eſtimation of the law of England, that it 
pardons even homicide if committed ſe deſendendo, or in 
order to preſerve them. For whatever is done by à 
man, to ſave either life or member, is looked upon as 
done upon the higheſt neceſſity and compulſion. There- 
fore if a man, through fear of death or mayhem, 18 
prevailed upon to execute a deed, or do any other 
legal act; theſe, though accompanied with all other 
the requiſite ſolemnities, may be afterwards avoidcd, 
if forced upon him by a well-grounded apprehenſion 
of lofing his life, or even his limbs, in caſe of his non- 
compliance. And theſſame is alſo a ſufficient excuſe for 
the commiſſion of many miſdemeanours. The cook” 


Night. 


8 


à man under in theſe circumſtances is called in law dureſs, 


from the Latin durzzes, of which there are two ſorts; 


Blackſt, 


(11m ent. 


dureſs of impriſonment, where a man actually loſes his 
liberty, of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak; and dureſs per 
minas, where the hardſhip is only threatened and im- 
pending, which 1s that we are now diſcourfing of, 
Dureſs per minas is either for fear of Joſs of life, or 
elſe for fear of mayhem or loſe of limb. And this 
fear muſt be upon ſufficient reaſon ; non, as Bracton 
expreſſes it, ſuſpicio cujuſlibet vani et meliculęſi hominis, 
dl talis qui poſſit cadere in virum conſtantem ; talis enim 


debet efſe metus, qui in ſe contineat vitæ periculum, aut 


corporis cruciatum. A fear of battery, or being 
beaten, though ever ſo well-grounded, is no dureſs ; 
neither is the fear of having one's houſe burned, or 
one's goods taken away and deſtroyed; becauſe in 
theſe caſes, ſhould the threat be performed, a man may 
have ſatis faction by recovering equivalent damages: 
but no ſuitable atonement can be made for the loſs of 
life, or limb. And the indulgence ſhown to a man 
under this the principal ſort of dureſs, the fear of 
loſing life or limbs, agrees alſo with that maxim of the 
civil law; ianoſcitur ei qui ſanguinem ſuum qualiter re- 
demptum voluit. | 

The law not only regards life and member, and 
prote&s every man in the enjoyment of them, but alſo 
furniſhes him with every thing neceſſary for their ſup- 
port. For there is no man ſo indigent or wretched, 
but he may demand a ſupply ſufficient for all the ne- 
ceſſities of life from the more opulent part of the com- 
munity, by means of the ſeveral ftatutes enaQted for 
the relief of the poor. A humane proviſion ; yet, 
though didated by the principles of ſociety, dif- 
countenanced by the Roman laws. For the ediQs of 
the emperor Conſtantine commanding the public to 
maintainthe children ofthoſe who were unable toprovide 
for them, in order to prevent the murder and ex- 
poſure of infants, an inftitution founded on the ſame 


principle as our foundling-hoſpitals, though compriſed 


in the Theodoſian code, were rejected in Juſtinian's 
collection. | | 

Theſe rights, of life and member, can only be de- 
termined by the death of the perſon; which is either 
a civil or natural death. The civil death commences, 
if any man be baniſhed the realm by the proceſs of the 
common law; or enters into religion; that is, goes 
into a monaſtery, and becomes there a monk profeſſed: 
in which caſes, he is abſolutely dead in law, and his 
next heir ſhall have his eſtate. For, ſuch baniſhed 
man 18 entirely cut off from ſociety; and ſuch a monk, 
upon his profeſſion, renounces ſolemnly all ſecular 
concerns: and beſides, as the Popiſh clergy claimed 
an exemption from the duties of civil life and the com- 
mands of the temporal magiſtrate, the genius of the 
Engliſh law would not ſuffer thoſe perſons to enjoy 
the benefits of ſociety, who ſecluded themſelves from 
ut, and refuſed to ſubmit to its regulation. A monk 
was therefore accounted civiliter mortuus ; and when 


he entered into religion might, like other dying men, 


make his teſtament and executors ; or, if he made 
none, the ordinary might grant adminiſtration to his 
15 of kin, as if he were actually dead inteſtate. 
-nd ſuch executors and adminiſtrators had the ſame 
fab and might bring the ſame actions far debts due 
935 1 and were liable to the ſame actions 
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for thoſe due from him, as if he were naturally de- Right. 


ceaſed. Nay, ſo far has this principle been carried, 
that when one was bound in a bond to an abbot and 
his ſucceſſors, and afterwards made his executors, and 
profeſſed himſelf a monk of the ſame abbey, and in 
proceſs of time was himſelf made abbot thereof ; here 
the law gave him, in the capacity of abbot, an action 
of debt againſt his own executors to recover the 
money due. In ſhort, a monk or religious was ſo 
effectually dead in law, that a leaſe made even to a 
third perſon, during the life (generally) of one who 
afterwards became a monk, determined by ſuch his 
entry into religion: for which reaſon leaſes, and 


other conveyances, for life, are uſually made to have 


and to hold for the term of one's natural life. But, 
even in the time of Popery, the law of England took 
no cognizance of profeſſion in any foreign country, 
becauſe the fact could not be tried in our courts; and 
therefore, ſince the Reformation, the diſability is held 
to be aboliſhed. 1 | 

The natural life being, as was before obſerved, the 
immediate donation of the great Creator, cannot le- 
gally be diſpoſed of or deſtroyed by any individual, 
neither by the perſon himſelf nor by any other of his 
fellow-creatures, merely upon their own authority. 
Yet nevertheleſs it may, by the divine permiſſion, be 
frequently forefeited for the breach of thoſe laws of 
ſociety, which are enforced by the ſanction of capi- 
tal puniſhment; the nature, reftriaions, expedience, 
and legality of which has been confidered under 


the article Crime and Puni/hment, Here it ſhall 


only be obſerved, that whenever the conſtitution of 
a ſtate veſts in any man, or body of men, a power 
of deſtroying at pleaſure, without the direction of 
laws, the lives or members of the ſubject, ſuch con- 


ſtitution is in the higheſt degree tyrannical : and 


that whenever any laws direct ſuch deſtruction for 
light and trivial cauſes, ſuch Jaws are likewiſe ty- 
rannical, though in an inferior degree ; becauſe here 
the ſubje& is aware of the danger he is expoſed to, 
and may by prudent caution provide againſt it. The 
ſtatute law of England does therefore very ſeldom, 
and the common law does never, inflict any puniſh- 
ment extending to life or limb, unleſs upon the higheſt 
neceſſity : and the conſtitution is an utter ſtranger to 
any arbitrary power of killing or maiming the ſubject 


without the expreſs warrant of law. Nullus liber homes, 


ſays the great charter, aliquo modo deſiruatur, niſi per 
legale judicium parium ſuarum aut per legem terræ. 
Which words, aliguo modo deftruatur, according to Sir 


Edward Coke, includes a prohibition not only of 


killing, and maiming, but alſo of torturing (to which 
our laws are ſtrangers) and of every oppreſſion, by 
colour of a legal authority. And it is enaQted by 


the ſtatute 5 Edw. III. c. 9. that no man ſhall be fore- 


judged of life or limb, contrary to the great charter 
and the law of the land: and again, by ſtatute 
28 Edw. III. c. 3. that no man ſhall be put to death, 
without being brought tv anſwer by due proceſs of 
law. 

3. Beſides thoſe limbs and members that may be ne- 
ceſſary to a man, in order to defend himſelf or annoy 
his enemy, the reſt of his perſon or body is alſo en- 
titled, by the ſame natural right, to ſecurity from the 
corpora} inſults of menaces, aſſaults, beating and 

| | 378 wounding; 
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wounding ; though ſuch inſults amount not to deſtruc- whole kingdom. But confinement of the perſon, 


tion of life or member, ſecretly hurrying him to goal, where his ſufferings 
4. The preſervation of a man's health from ſuch 
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are nia, 


practices as may prejudice or annoy it, and 

5. The ſecurity of his reputation or good name 
from the arts of detraction and ſlander, are rights to 
which every man is entitled, by reaſon and natural 
\ Juſtice ; fince without theſe it is impoſſible to have the 
perfect enjoyment of any other advantage or right, 

II. Next to perſonal ſecurity, the law of England 
regards, aſſerts, and preſerves, the perſonal liberty of 
individuals. This perſonal liberty conſiſts in the power 
of loco- motion, of changing ſituation, or removing 
one's perſon to whatſoever place one's own inclination 
may dire; without impriſonment or reſtraint, unleſs 
by due courſe of law. Concerning which we may 
make the ſame obſervations as upon the preceding 
article: that it is a right ſtrictly natural; that the laws 
of England have never abridged it without ſufficient 
canſe; and that in this kingdom it cannot ever be 
abridged at the mere diſcretion of the magiſtrate, with- 
out the explicit permiſſion of the laws. Here again the 
language of the charter 1s, that no freemen ſhall be 
taken or impriſoned, but by the lawful judgment of 
his equals, or by the law of the land. And many ſub- 
ſequent old ſtatutes expreſsly direA, that no man 
ſhall be taken or impriſoned by ſuggeſtion or petition 
to the king or his council, unleſs it be by legal indi&- 
ment, or the proceſs of the common law, By the pe- 
tition of right, 3 Car. I. it is enacted, that no free- 
man ſhall be impriſoned or detained without cauſe 
ſhown, to which he may make anſwer according to 
law, By 16 Car. I. c. 10. if any perſon be reſtrain- 
ed of his liberty by order or decree of any illegal 
court, or by command of the king's majeſty in perſon, 
or by warrant of the council-board, or of. any of the 
privy-council ; he ſhall, upon demand of his council, 


have a writ of habeas corpur, to bring his body before 


the court of king's bench or common pleas; who ſhall 
determine whether the cauſe of his commitment be juſt, 
and thereupon do as to juſtice ſhall appertain. And 
by 31 Car. II. c. 2. commonly called the habeas cor- 
pus ad, the methods of obtaining this writ are fo 
plainly pointed out and enforced, that, ſo long as this 
ſtatute remains unimpeached, no ſubject of England 
can be long detained in priſon, except in thoſe caſes in 
which the law requires and juſtifies fuch detainer. And, 
left this act ſhould be evaded by demanding unreaſon- 
able bail, or ſureties for the priſoner's appearance, it is 
declared by 1 W. & M. ft. 2. c. 2. that exceſſive bail 
ought not to be required. | 


Of great importance to the public is the preſerva- 


tion of this perſonal liberty: for if once it were left in 


the power of any, the higheſt, magiſtrate, to impriſon 
arbitrarily whomever he or his officers thought proper, 
(as in France it is daily practiſed by the crown), there 
would ſoon be an end of all other rights and immuni— 
ties. Some have thought, that unjuſt attacks, even 


npon life or property, at the arbitrary will of the ma- 


giſtrate, are leſs dangerous to the commanwealth, than 
ſuch as are made upon the perſonal liberty of the ſub- 
jet. To bereave a man of life, or by violence to con- 
fiſcate his eſtate, without accuſation or trial, would be 
ſo groſs and notorious an act of deſpotiſm, as muſt at 
once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the 


unknown or forgotten, is a leſs public, a leſs ſtrikin 

and therefore a more dangerous engine of bim 
government. And yet ſometimes, when the ſtate E 10 
real danger, even this may be a neceſſary meaſure, But 
the happineſs of our conſtitution is, that it is not leſt 
to the executive power to determine when the danger 
of the ſtate is ſo great, as to render this meaſure expe- 
dient. For the parliament only, or legiſlative power 
whenever it ſees proper, can authorize the crown, bs 
ſuſpending the habeas corpus act for a ſhort and limited 
time, to impriſon ſuſpected perſons without giving any. 


reaſon for ſo doing : As the ſenate of Rome was wont 


to have recourſe to a dictator, a magiſtrate of abſolute 
authority, when they judged the republic in any immi. 
nent danger. The decree of the ſenate, which uſually 
preceded the nomination of this magiſtrate, Dex? oþe · 
ram conſules, ne quid reſpublica detrimenti capiat, was 
called the ſenatus conſultum ultima neceſſitatis.. In like 
manner this experiment ought only to be tried in 
caſes of extreme emergency; and in theſe the nation 
parts with its liberty for a while, in order to preſerve 
it for ever. ; | 


The confinement of the perſon, in any wife, is an 


impriſonment. So that the keeping a man apainſ his 


will in a private houſe, putting bim in the itocks, ar- 
reſting or forcibly detaining him in the ſtreet, is an 
impriſonment. And the law ſo much diſcourages un- 
lawful confinement, that if a man is under dureſs :f 
impriſonment, by which is meant a compulſion by 
an illegal reſtraint of liberty, until he ſeals a bond 
or the like; he may allege this dureſs, and avoid 
the extorted bond. But if a man be lawfully im- 
priſoned, and either to procure his diſcharge, or on 
any other fair account, ſeals a bond or a deed, this is 
not by dureſs of impriſonment, and he is not at liber- 
ty to avoid it. To make impriſonment lawful, it 
muſt either be by proceſs from the courts of judica- 
ture, or by warrant from ſome legal officer having zu- 
thority to commit to priſon ; which warrant mult be 
in writing, under the hand and ſeal of the magiſtrate, 
and expreſs the cauſes of the commitment, in order to 
be examined into (if neceſſary) upon a havras corpus, 
If there be no cauſe expreſſed, the gaoler 1s not 
bound to detain the priſoner. For the law judges in 
this reſpeR, ſaith Sir Edward Coke, like Feſtus the 


Roman governor ; that it is unreaſonable to ſend a 


priſoner, and not to ſignify withal the crimes alleged 


againſt him. | | 8 

A natural and regular conſequence of this perſo- 
nal liberty, is, that every Briton may claim a right 
to abide in his own country folong as he pleaſes; and 
not to be driven from it unleſs by the fentence of the 
law. The king indeed, by his royal prerogative, ma) 


iſſue out his writ ze exeat regnum, and prohibit any o 


his ſubjects from going into foreign parts without li 
cenſe. This may be neceſliry for the public ſervice 
and ſafeguard of the commonwealth. But no power 
on earth, except the authority of parliament, can fend 
any ſubject of Britain out of the land againſt bis will; 
no, not even a criminal. For exile, or tranſportation, 
is a puniſhment unknown to the common law 3 and, 
wherever it is now inflicted, it is either by the choc 


of the criminal himſelf to eſcape a capital puniſhmer's 
1 . 
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or elle by the expreſs direction of ſome modern act of 


— — darliament. To this purpoſe the great charter de- 


clares, that no freeman ſhall be baniſhed, unleſs by the 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. And 
by the habeas corpus act, ZI Car. II. c. 2. (that ſe- 
cond magna carta, and ſtable bulwark of our liberties) 
it is enacted, that no ſubjeQ of this realm, who is an 
:nhabitant of England, Wales, or Berwick, ſhall be 
ſent priſoner into Scotland, Ireland, Jerſey, Guernſey, 
or places beyond the ſeas, (where they cannot have 
the protection of the -common law); but that all ſuch 
impriſonments ſhall be illegal; that the perion who 
hall dare to commit another contrary to this law, ſhall 
be diſabled from bearing any office, ſhall incur the 
penalty of a præmunire, and be incapable of recei- 
ving the king's pardon : and the party ſuffering ſhall 
alſo have his private action againſt the perſon com- 
mitting, and all his aiders, adviſers, and abettors, and 
ſhall recover triple caſts ; befides his damages, which 
no jury ſhall affcſs at leſs than 500 pounds. 

The law is in this reſpect ſo benignly and liberally 
conſtrued for the benefit of the ſubjeQ, that though 
within the realm the king may command the attend- 
ance and ſervice of all his liegemen, yet he cannot ſend 
any man out of the realm, even upon the public ſervice; 
excepting ſailors and ſoldiers, the nature of whoſe em- 
ployment neceſſarily implies an exception: he cannot 
even conſtitute a man lord deputy or lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand againſt his will, nor make him a foreign ambaſ- 
ſador. For this might, in reality be no more than an 
honourable exile. „„ 

III. The third abſolute right inherent in every Bri— 
ton, is that of property: which conſiſts in the free uſe, 
enjoy ment, and diſpoſal of all acquiſitions, without any 
controul or diminution, ſave only by the laws of the 
land. The original of private property is probably found- 
ed in nature, as is more fully explained under the ar- 
ticle PROPERTY: but certainly the modifications under 
which we at preſent find it, the method of conſerving 


it in the preſent owner, and of tranſlating it from man 


to man, are entirely derived from ſociety ; and are ſome 
oi thoſe civil advantages, in exchange for which every 
individual has reſigned a part of his natural liberty. 
Phe laws of England are thereſore, in point of honour 
and juſtice, extremely watchful in aſcertaining and pro- 
tecting this right. Upon this principle the great char- 
ter has declared that no freeman ſhall be diſſeiſed, or 
diveſted of his freehold, or of his liberties, or free cu- 
ttoms, but by the judgment of his peers, or by the law 
of the land. | 
1s enacted, that no man's lands or goods ſhall be ſeiſed 
into the king's hands, againſt the great charter, and 
the law of the land; and that no man ſhall be diſinbe- 
ned, nor put out of his franchiſes or freehold, unleſs 
he be duly brought to anſwer, aud be forcjudged by 
courie of law; and.if any thing be done to the con— 
wary, it ſhall be redreſſed, and holden for none. 
e morcover, is the regard of the law for pri- 
res ads that it will not authorize the leaſt vio- 
1 „ it; not, not even for the general good of the 
3 1 If a new road, for inſtance, were 
K aſe rough the grounds of a private perſon, 
1 perhaps be exieutively beneficial to the pub- 
bf Put the law perinits no man, or ſet of men, to do 
bis wahoat Conſent of the owner of the land. To vain 
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may it be urged, that the good of the individual ought Rig} 
to yield to that of the community; for it would be 
dangerous to allow any private man, or even any pub- Mn. 


And by a variety of ancient ſtatutes it 
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lic tribunal, to be the judge of this common good, aud 
to decide whether it be expedient or no. Belides, the 
public good is in nothing more eſſentially intereſted, 
than in the protection of every individual's private 


rights, as modelled by the municipal law. In this and 


ſimilar caſes the legiſlature alone can, and indeed fre- 
quently does interpoſe, and compel the individual to 
acquieſce. But how does it interpoſe and compel ? 
Not by abſolutely ſtripping the ſubje& of his property 


in an arbitrary manner; but by giving him a full in- 


demnification and equivalent for the injury tbereby ſu- 


ſtained. The public is now conſidered as an individual 


treating with an individual for an exchange. All that 


the legiſlature does is to oblige the owner to alienate 


his poſſeſſions for a reaſonable price; and even this is 
an exertion of power which the legiſlature indulges 


with caution, and which nothing but the legiſlature 


can perform. | 

Nor is this the only inſtance in which the law of the 
land has poſtponed even public neceſſity to the ſacred 
and inviolable rights of private property. For no ſub- 
ject of Britain can be conſtrained to pay any aids or 
taxes, even for the defence of the realm or the ſupport 
of government, but ſuch as are impoſed by his own 
conſent, or that of his repreſentatives in parliament. 


By the ftatute 25 Edw. I. c. 5. and 6. it is provided, 


that the king ſhall not take any aids or taſks, but by 
the common aſſent of the realm. And what that 
common aſſent is, is more fully explained by 34 Ed. J. 


ſt. 4. c. 1. which enacts, that no talliage or aid ſhall 
be taken without the aſſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other freemen 
of the land: and again, by 14 Edw. III. ſt. 2. c. 1. 
the prelates, earls, barons, and commons, citizens, bur- 
geſſes, and merchants. ſhall not be charged to make 
any aid, if it be not by the common aſſent of the great 
men and commons in parliament. And as this funda- 
mental law had been ſhamefully evaded under many 
ſucceeding princes, by compulſive loans, and benevo- 
lences extorted without a real and voluntary conſent, it 
was made an article in the petition of right 3 Car. I. 


that no man ſhall be compelled to yield any gift, loan, 


or benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, without com- 
mon conſent by act of parliament. And, laſtly, by the 
ſtatute 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. it is declared, that levy- 
ing money for or to the uſe of the crown, by pretence 
of prerogative, without grant of parliament, or for 
longer time or in other manner than the fame is or ſhall 
be granted, 1s illegal. a . 

RIGIDITY, in phyſics, denotes a brittle hardneſs, 
It is oppoſed to ductility, malleability, and ſoftneſs. 

RIGOR, in medicine, a convullive {huddering from 
ſevere cold, an ague fit, or other diſorder. 

RIMINI, an ancient, populous, and handſome 
own of Italy, in Romagna, witch 1s part of the ter- 
ritory of the church, with a bithop's fee, an old caſlle, 
and a ſtrong tower; as allo many remains of autiqui— 
ty, and very ſine buildings. It 1s famous for a coun- 
cil in 1359, confifting of 400 biftops, who were all 
Arians except 20. It is ſeated in a fertile plain, at 
the mouth of the river Marecchia, on the gulph of Ve- 
nice. E. Long. 12. 39. N. Lat. 44. 6. | 
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RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be cut off or 


pared. Rind is alſo uſed for the inner bark of trees, 


or that whitiſh ſoft ſubſtance which adheres immed1- 


ately to the wood. See PLAN r, p. 6203. 

RING, an ornament of gold and filver, of a circu- 
lar figure, and uſually worn on the finger. 

RinG-Bone. See FARRIERY, F xxviii. 

RinG-Ouzel, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Tugpus. 

RIO- GRANDE, a river of Africa, which runs from 
eaſt to weft through Negroland, and falls into the At- 
lantie ocean, in 11 degrees of latitude. Some take it 
to be a branch of the Niger, of which there is not the 
leaſt proof. 

Rio- Grande, a river of South America, in Braſil, 
which has its ſource in an unknown country: it croſſes 
the captainſhip of Rio - Grande, and falls into the ſea 
at Natal los Reyes. | | 

Rio- Janeiro, a river of South America, which riſes 
in the mountains weſt of Braſil, and, running eaſt thro? 
that country, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, in S. Lat. 


23. 30. The province of Janeiro is one of the richeſt 


in Brafil; and produces gold, filver, diamonds, and 
other precious ſtones. 

_ RIOM, a town of France, in Auvergne; ſeated on 
2 hill, in ſo agreeable a country, that it is called the 
gariſen of Auvergne, E. Long. 3. 12. N. Lat. 45. 51. 


RIOT, in law. The riotous aſſembling of 12 per- 


ſons, or more, and not diſperſing upon proclamation, 
was firſt made high treaſon by ſtatute 3 & 4 Edw. VI. 
c. 5. when the king was a minor, and a change of religion 
to be effected: but that ſtatute was repealed by ſtatute 


1 Mar, c. t. among the other treaſons created ſince 


the 25 Edward III.; though the prohibition was 
in ſubſtance re-enated, with an inferior degree of 
puniſhment, Ly ſtatute 1 Mar. ft. 2. c. 12. which 
made the ſame offence a ſingle felony. Theſe ſta— 
tutes ſpecified and particularized the nature of the 
riots they were meant to ſuppreſs; as, for example, 


inch as were ſet on foot with intention to offer violence 


to the privy- council, or to change the laws of the king- 


dom, or for certain other ſpecific purpoſes; in which 


caſes, if the perſons were commanded by proclamation 
to diſperſe, and they did not, it was by the ſtatute of 
Mary made felony, but within the benefit of clergy; 
and allo the at indemnified the peace- officers and their 
«Tents, if they killed any of the mob in endeavour— 
ing to ſuppreſs ſuch riot. This was thought a neceſ— 
fary ſecurity in that ſanguinary reign, when Popery 
was intended to be re-eſtabliſhed, which was like to 
produce great diſcontents: but at firſt it was made 
unly for a year, and was afterwards continued for that 
queen's life. And, by ſtatute 1 Eliz. c. 16. when a 
:cformation in religion was to be once more attempted, 
it was revived and continued during her life alſo; and 


then expired. From the acceſſion of James I. to the 


death of queen Anne, it was never once thought ex- 
pedient to revive it; but, in the firſt year of George J. 
1: ws judged neceſſary, in order to ſupport the execu- 
tion of the act of ſettlement, to renew it, and at one 
ſtroke to make it perpetual, with large additions. For, 
whereas the former acts expreſsly defined and ſpecified 
what ſhould be accounted a riot, the ſtatue 1 Geo. I. 
c. 5. enacts, generally, that if any 12 perſons are un- 
I:wfully aſſembled to the diſturbance of the peace, and 
avy one juilice of the peace, ſheriff, under-ſheriff, or 
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mayor of a town, ſhall think proper to command them nt 
by proclamation to diſperſe, if they contemn his orders Ripen, 
and continue NB for one hour afterwards, ſuch — 


1 


contempt ſhall be felony without benefit of clergy, 
And farther, if the reading of the proclamation be by 
force oppoſed, or the reader be in any manner wilfully 
hindered from the reading of it, ſuch oppoſers and hin- 


derers are felons without benefit of clergy; and all per- 


ſons to whom ſuch proclamation ought to have been 
made, and knowing of ſuch hindrance, and not dif. 
perfing, are felons without benefit of clergy. There 
is the like indemnifying clauſe, in cafe any of the mob 
be unfortunately killed in the endeavour to diſperſe 
them; being copied from the act of queen Mary. And 
by a ſubſequent clauſe of the new act, if any perſon, ſo 
riotouſly aſſembled, begin even before proclamation to 
pull down any church, chapel, meeting-houſe, dwell- 
ing-houſe, or out-houſes, they ſhall be felons without 


benefit of clergy. | 


Riots, routs, and unlawful aſſemblies, muſt have three 
perſons at leaſt to conſtitute them. An unlawful aſ- 
ſenibly is, when three, or more, do aſſemble themſelves 
together to do an unlawful act, as to pull down inclo- 
ſures, to deſtroy a warren or the game therein; and 
part without doing it, or making any motion towards 
it. A rout is where three or more meet to do an un- 
lawful act upon a common quarrel, as forcibly break- 
ing down fences upon a right claimed of common, or 
of way, and make ſome advances towards it. A riot 
is where three or more actually do an unlawful act of 
violence, either with or without a common cauſe or 
quarrel]: as if they beat a man; or hunt and kill game 
in anotber's park, chaſe, warren, or liberty; or do any 
other unlawful a& with force and violence; or even do 
a lawful act, as removing a nuſance, in a violent and 
tumultuons manner, The puniſhment of unlawful al- 
ſemblies, if to the number of 12, we have juſt now ſeen, 
may be capital, according to the circumltances that at - 


tend it; but, from the number of three to eleven, is 


by fine and impriſonment only. The ſame is the caſe 
in riots and routs by the common law; to which the 


pillory in very enormous caſes has been ſometimes ſu- 


peradded. And by the ſtatute 13 Hen. IV. c. 7. any 
two juſtices, together with the ſheriff or under ſheriff 
of the county, may come with the pe comitatus, if 
need be, and ſuppreſs any ſuch riot, aſſembly, or rout, 
arreſt the rioters, and record upon the ſpot the nature 
and circumſtances of the whole tranſaQion ; which re- 
cord alone ſhall be a ſufficient conviction of the offen- 
ders. In the interpretation of which ſtatute it hath 
been holden, that all perſons, noblemen and others, 
except women, clergymen, perſons decrepit, and in- 
fants under 15, are bound to attend the juſtices in ſup- 
preſſing a riot, upon pain of fine and impriſonment; 
and that any battery, wounding, or killing the rioters, 
that may happen in ſuppreſſing the riot, is juſtifiable. 
So that our ancient law, previous to the modern ri0t- 
act, ſeems pretty well to have guarded againſt any vie- 
lent breach of the public peace; eſpecially as any F197: | 
ous aſſembly on a public or general account, 28 to fe. 

dreſs grievances ar pull down all incloſures, and alſo re- 
ſiting the king's forces if ſent to keep the peace, MJ 
amount to overt acts of high treaſon, by levying War 
egainſt the king. 11nd 
UIPEN, a town of Denmark, in North Jot pr 


Riphœan, 
Riſible. 


— 
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and capital of a dioceſe of the ſame name, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, a good harbour, a caſtle, two colleges, and 
a public library. The tombs of ſeveral of the kings 
of Denmark are in the cathedral church, which is a 
very handſome ſtructure. The harbour, which has con- 
tributed greatly to the proſperity of this place, is at a 
{mall diſtance, being ſeated at the mouth of the river 


' Nipſaa, in a country which ſupplies the beſt beeves in 


Denmark. It is 45 miles north-weſt of Sleſwick, and 
25 ſouth-by-welt of Wiburg. E. Long. 8. 94. N. 
Lat. 55. 25. The dioceſe is bounded on the north by 
thoſe of Wiburg and Athuys, on the ſouth by the du- 
chy of Sleſwick, and on the eaſt and weſt by the ſea. 


RIPHCOEAN movnTains, are a chain of high 


mountains in Ruſſia, to the north-eaſt of the river 

Oby, where there are ſaid to be the fineſt fables of the 

whole empire. | { 
RISIBLE, any thing capable of exciting laughter. 


Ludicrous is a general term, ſignifying, as may ap- 


pear from its derivation, what is play ſome, ſportive, or 


jocular. Ludicrous therefore ſeems the genus, of which 


 riſible is a ſpecies, limited as above to what makes us 


laugh. 

8 eaſy it may be, concerning any particular 
object, to ſay whether it be riſible or not, it ſeems dif- 
ficult, if at all practicable, to eftabliſh any general cha- 
racter, by which objects of that kind may be diſtin- 
guiſned from others. Nor is that a ſingular caſe; for, 


upon a review, we find the ſame difficulty in molt of 


the articles already handled. There is nothing more 
eaſy, viewing a particular object, than to pronounce 
that it is beautiful or ugly, grand or little: but were 
we to attempt general rules for ranging objects under 
different elaſſes according to theſe qualities, we ſhould 
be much gravelled. A ſeparate cauſe increaſes the 
difficulty of diſtinguiſning rifible objects by a general 
character: all men are not eqvally affected by riſible 


objects, nor the ſame man at all times; for in high ſpi- 


rits a thing will make him laugh outright,. which will 
icarce provoke a ſmile in a py mood. Riſible ob- 
jects however are circumſcribed within certain limits. 


No object is riſible but what appears flight, little, or. 


trivial; for we laugh at nothing that is of importance 
to our own intereſt or to that of others. A real di- 
ltrels raiſes pity, and therefore cannot be riſible; but 
a ſlight or imaginary diſtreſs, which moves not pity, is 
r1:ble, The adventure of the fulling-mills in Don 
Quixote, is extremely riſible; ſo is the ſcene where 
vancho, in a dark night, tumbling into a pit, and at- 
taching himſelf to the fide by hand and foot, hangs 


there in terrible diſmay till the morning, when he dif- 


covers himſelf to be within a foot of the bottom. A 
note remarkably long or ſhort, is riſible; but to want 
it altogether, ſo far from provoking laughter, raiſes 
horror in the ſpectator. With reſpe& to works both 
of nature and of art, none of them are riſible but what 
are out of rule, ſome remarkable defe& or exceſs; a 
very long vilage, for example, or a very ſhort one. 
ence nothing juſt, proper, decent, beautiful, pro- 

port'oned, or grand, is riſible. 
| Even from this ſligh ſketch it will be readily con- 
jectured, that the emotion raiſed by a riſible object is 
0 a nature ſo ſingular, as ſcarce to find place while 
ied with any other paſſion or emo- 


ne mind is occup 
Un ; - . 7 
on: and the conjecture is verified by experience; for 
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we ſcarce ever find that emotion blended with any Riſible. 
One emotion we muſt except; and that is, Se 


other. 
contempt raiſed by certain improprieties: every im- 
proper act inſpires us with ſome degree of contempt 
for the author; and if an improper act be at the ſame 
time riſible to provoke laughter, of which blunders 
and abſurdities are noted inſtances, the two emotions 
of contempt and of laughter unite intimately in the 
mind, and produce externally what is termed a /aug/ 
of deriſion-or of ſcorn. Hence objects that cauſe laugh- 
ter may be diſtinguiſh into two kinds : they are either 
riſible or ridiculous. A riſible objeQ is mirthful only: 


a ridiculous object is both mirthful and contemptible. 


The firſt raiſes an emotion of laughter that is altoge- 
ther pleaſant : the pleaſant emotion of laughter raiſed 
by tbe other, is blended with the painful emotion of 
contempt ; and the mixed emotion is termed %e eu- 
tion of ridicule. The pain a ridiculous object gives me, 
is reſented and puniſhed by a laugh of derifion. A 


riſible object, on the other hand, gives me no pain: 


it is altogether pleaſant by a certain ſort of titillation, 


which is expreſſed externally by mirthful laughter. 


See Ripicurx. | 

Riſible objects are ſo common, and ſo well un— 
derſtood, that it is unneceſſary to conſume paper or 
time upon them. Take the few following examples. 


Falſtaff. J do remember him at Clement's inn, like 
a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe-paring. When 
he was naked, he was for all the world like a forked 
radiſh, with a head fantaſlically carved upon it with a 
knife. Second part, Henry IV. ag. 3. ſc. 5. 


The foregoing is of diſproportion. The following 
examples are of ſlight or imaginary misfortuncs. 


Falſtaff. Go fetch me a quart of ſack, put a toaſt 


in't. Have I liv'd to be carried in a baſket, lik a bar- 
row of butcher's offal, and to be thrown into the 


Thames! Well, if 1 be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'] 


have my brains ta'en out and butter'd, and give them. 


to a dog for a new- year's gift. The rogues ſlighted 


me into the river with as little remorſe as they would 


have drown'd a biich's blind puppies, fifteen i'th'lit- 
ter; and you may know by my ſize, that I have a kind 


of alacrity in ſinking: if the bottom were as deep as 


hell, I ſhould down. L had been drown'd, but that the 
ſhore was ſhelvy and ſhallow; a death that I abhor : 
for the water ſwells a man; and what a thing ſhould L 
have been when I had been ſwell'd? I ſhould have been 
a mountain of mummy. | h 8 9 
Merry IWives of Windſor, act 3. ſc. 15. 
Falſtaff. Nay, You ſhall hear, Maiter Brook, what 
I have ſuffer'd to bring this woman to evil for your 
good. Being thus cramm'd in the baſket, a couple of 
Ford's knaves, his hinds, were call'd forth by their 
mifireſs, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths to 
Datchet-lane. They took me on their ſhoulders, met 
the jealous knave their maſter in the door, who fd 
them once or twice what they had in their baſket. I 
quak'd for fear, leſt the lunatic knave would have 
ſearch'd it; but Fate, ordaining he ſhould be a cuc- 
kold, held his hand. Well, on went he for a ſearch, 
and away went I for foul cloaths. But mark the ſe- 
quel, Maſter Brook. I ß ſuffer'd the pangs of three 


egregious deaths: firſt, an intolerable fright, to be 
detected by a jealous rotten bell- weather ; next, to be 
ö rg 3 Rs 
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compaſs'd like a good bilbo, in the circumference of 
a peck, hilt to point, heel to head; and then to be 


— in, like a ſtrong diſtillation, with ſtinking cloaths 


that fretted in their own greaſe. 'Think of that, a 
man of my kidney ; think of that, that am as ſubject 
to heat as butter; a man of continual diffolution and 
thaw ; it was a miracle to *ſcape ſuffocation. And in 
the height of this bath, when I was more than half 
{tew'd in greaſe, like a Dutch diſh, to be thrown into 
the Thames, and cool'd plowing hot, in that ſurge, 
like 3 horſe-ſhoe ; think of that; hiſſing hot; think 
of that, Maſter Brook. 

Merry Wives of Mindſor, act 3. ſc. 17. 

RITE, among divines, denotes the particular man— 
ner of celebrating divine ſervice in this or that country. 

RITORNELLO, or Reyxar, in muſic, the bur- 
den of a ſong, or the repetition of the firſt or other 
verſes of a ſong at the end of each couplet. 

RITTERHUSIUS (Conrad), a learned German 
civilian, born at Brunſwick in 1560, He was pro- 
feſſor of civil law at Altdorf, and publiſhed a variety 
of works, particularly as a civilian ; together with an 
edition of Oppian in Greek and Latin: he was more- 
over an excellent critic ; his notes upon many eminent 
authors having been. inſerted in the beſt editions of 
them. He died in 1613. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and man- 
ner to be obſerved in performing divine ſervice in a 
particular church, dioccle, or the like. The ancient 
heathens had allo their rituals, which contained their 
rites and ceremonies to be obſerved in building a city, 
conſecrating a temple or altar, in facrificing, deify- 
ing, &c. , 

RIVAL, a term applied to two or more perſons 
who have the ſame pretenſions; and which is properly 
applied to a competitor in love, and figuratively to 
an antagoniſt in any other purſuit. 

RIVER, a current or ſtream of freſh water flow- 
ing in a bed or channel, from its ſource into the ſea. 
See the article SPRISG. 3 5 

The great, as well as the middle. ſized rivers, pro- 

ceed either from a confluence of brooks and rivulets, 
or from lakes; but no river of conſiderable magnitude 
flows from one ſpring, or one lake, but is augmented 
by the acceſſion of others. Thus the. Wolga receives 
above 200 rivers and brooks before it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Caſpian ſea; and the Danube receives no 
feu er before it enters the Euxine ſea. Some rivers are 
much augmented by frequent rains, or melted ſnow, 
In the country of Peru and Chili, there are ſmall ri- 
vers that only flow in the day; becauſe they are only 
fed by the ſnow upon the mountains of the Andes, 
which is then melted by the heat of the ſun. There 
are alto ſeveral rivers upon both fides the extreme parts 
of Africa, and in India, which for the ſame reaſon 
are greater by day than by night. The rivers alſo in 
thele places are almoſt dried up in fummer, but ſwell 
and overilow their banks in winter or in the wet ſca- 
fon. The Wolga in May and June is filled with wa— 
ter, and overflows its ſhelves and iſlands, though at 
other times of the year it is fo ſhallow, as ſcarcely to 
afford a paſſage for loaded ſhips. The Nile, the Gan- 
ges, the Indus, &c. are ſo much {ſwelled with rain or 
melted fnow; that they overflow their banks; and 
thele dcluges happen at different times of the year, 
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but a ſmall number of rivers whoſe waters thus diſap- 


neca mentions it in his Pueftiones Naturales he even 


R: 1 
becauſe they proceed from various cauſes. Thoſe that Rive;, 
are ſwelled with rain, are generally higheſt in winter. 
becauſe it is uſually then more frequent than at other 
times of the year; but if they proceed from ſnow, 
which in ſome places is melted in the ſpring, in others 
in ſummer, or between both, the deluges of the rivers 
happen accordingly. Again, ſome rivers hide them- 
ſelves under ground, and riſe up in other places, as if 
they were new rivers. Thus the Tigris meeting with 
mount Taurus, runs under it, and flows out at the 
other fide of the mountain ; alſo, after it has run thro? 
the lake Toſpia, it again immerges, and being carried 
about 18 miles under ground, breaks out again, &c. 
In a memoir of the academy of ſciences lately pu- 
bliſhed, we have ſome curious obſervations and con- 
jectures concerning the diſappearing of rivers, by the 
abbe Guettard. It is very ſurpriſing, (he obſerves), 
if we reflect on it, that a river in its courſe, which is 
often very extenſive, ſhould not meet with ſpongious 
ſoils to ſwallow up its waters, or gulphs in which they 
are loſt : nevertheleſs, as there has been hitherto known 


pear, this phznomenon has been accounted very ex- 
traordinary, both by the ancients and moderns. Pliny 
ſpeaks of it with an energy familiar to him; and Se- 


diftinguiſhes theſe rivers into two forts, thoſe that are 
loſt by degrees, and thoſe which are ſwallowed up all 
at once or ingulphed ; which would make one be- 
lieve that the ancients had collected ſome obſervations 
concerning them. | | TY 

But leaving apart what may be wonderful in theſe 
rivers, it may be aſked, how they are loſt ? From what 
particular qualities of the foil over which they flow, 
and from what fituation of the places through which 
they paſs, does this phenomenon ariſe? Upon this 
head we find but little light in authors. We might, 
perhaps, be informed a great deal more, if the obſer- 
vations of the ancients had reached us. 

M. Guettard has undertaken to remove part of 
this obſcurity by deſcribing what he has obſerved in 
ſeveral rivers of Normandy, which are loft and aſter- 
wards appear again; theſe are five in number, viz. the 
Rille, the Ithon, the Aure, the river of Sap-Audre, 
and the Drome. | 

The three firſt diſappear gradually, and then come 
in ſight again; the fourth loſes itſelf entirely by de- 
grees, but afterwards re-appears ; the fifth loſes ſome 
of its water in its courſe, and ends by precipitating 
itlelf into a cavity, from whence it is never ſeen to nie 
again. e 

What ſeems to occaſion the loſs of the Rille, the 
Ithon, and the Aure, is the nature of the ſoil through 
which they paſs. M. Guettard has obſerved that it 18 
in general porous, and compoſed of a thick ſand, tte 
grains of which are not well compaQed together; it 
tinks ſ.dJevly down by its own weight in ſome places, 
and there forms great holes; and when the water 
overflows the meadows, it frequently makes many ca- 
vities in ſeveral parts of them, If we therefore wp” 


pole inequalities in the channels of theſe rivers, EN 
that there are certain places in which tae water llag- 
nates longer than in others, it muſt there dilute the 


ground, if we may ule that expreſſion ; and having 
carried away the parts which united 


the grains of fand 
© 
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trate themſelves, provided nevertheleſs that they find paſ- 
ſage under ground through which they may run. This 
conjecture appears to be fo well founded, that each of 
theſe three rivers loſes itſelf nearly in the ſame manner, 
that is, thro? cavities which the people of the country 
call betsirs, and which ſwallow up more or leſs accord- 
ing to their largeneſs. M. Guettard, who has care- 
fully examined them, remarks, that theſe betoirs are 
holes in the form of a tunnel, whoſe diameter and 
aperture is at leaſt two feet, and ſometimes exceeds 
eleven; and whoſe depth varies in like manner from 
one and two feet to five, fix, and even twenty. The 
water generally gets into theſe cavities, when the r1- 
ver is not very high, making a guggling noiſe, and 
turning round in an eddy, A. proot that waters are 


there filtered and abſorbed among the grains of this 


ſharp diluted ſand, 18, that frequently in a betoir two 
or three feet deep, and through which a great deal of 
water is loſt, one cannot thruſt a ſtick farther than the 


ſirface of its bottom. Wherefore as theſe betoirs ſo 


frequently occur in the bed and banks of the Rille, 
the Ithon, and the Avre, it is not ſurpriſing that theſe 
rivers ſhould be thus loſt, The Rille during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon loſes almoſt all its water in the ſpace of two 
ſhort leagnes; the Ithon does very near the ſame. But 


M. Guettard obſerves, ſomething curious concerning 


this river, to wit, that formerly it was not loſt, but 


kept its courſe without any interruption, as appears 


by the hiſtory of the country: very likely, the mud 
which had been collected together in ſeveral parts of 
its channel, might have occaſioned the waters remain- 
ing in others, and thereby have cauſed many betoirs. 
This is the more likely, as the mud having been col- 
lected together in the bed of the river Aure, it appears 
that, in conſequence thereof, the cavities were greatly 
mcreaſed, which makes it loſe itfelf much ſooner than 
formerly ; however, it has been reſolved to cleanſe its 
channel to remedy this inconvenience, Beſides, poſ- 
fibly an earthquake happening in the country might 
have cauſed ſeveral ſubterraneous canals through which 
the water of the Ithon (which before very likely could 
not paſs through the ſoil beneath its bed) has forced 
its way, In effeR, it appears, that a ſoil's being po- 
rous is not ſufficient to cauſe the loſs of a river; for if 
it were, then to do ſo it would occaſion many fens 
round about, nor would it renew its courſe after ha- 
ving diſappeared a certain time: it muft beſides, as we 
have before ſaid, find ways under ground thro' which 
it may take its courſe. M. Guettard ſeems alſo much 
inclined to believe, that there are, in theſe parts, ſub- 
terraneous cavities through which the waters may flow; 
and in conſequence of this he reports a number of facts, 
all tending to prove the truth of it, or at leaſt to prove 
that there muſt be hollow quarries ſerving for ftrainers 
to theſe waters. Upon which occaſion he goes into a 
diſcuſſion of this queſtion: Are there any ſubterra- 
neous rivers, and is the prepoſſeſſion of ſome perſons 
in favour of this particular well founded? He makes: 
®ppear by ſeveral inſtances which he quotes, and by 
Many reaſons which he alleges, that there are at leaſt 
2 great preſumptions in favour of this opinion. We 
—.— apt not to look beyond the exterior of things: 
We keel reſiſtance upon the ſurface of the earth; when 
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we go deep, we often find it compact. It is therefore 
hard for us to imagine that it can contain ſubterraneous 
cavities ſufficient to form channels for hidden rivers, or 
for any conſiderable body of water; in a word, that 
it can contain vaſt caverns ; and yet every thing ſeems 
to indicate the contrary. A fact that is obſerved in 
the betoirs of the rivers concerning which we have 
ſpoken, and particularly of the Rille, proves in ſome 


meaſure that there are conſiderable lakes of waters in 


the mountains which limit its courſe: this fact is, that 
in winter the greateſt pert of their betoirs become 
ſprings, which ſupply anew the river's channel with as 
much water as they had abſorbed from it during the 
ſummer. Now from whence can that water come, un- 
leſs from the reſervoirs or lakes that are incloſed in 
the mountains, which being lower than the river in 
ſummer, abſorb its water, and being higher in winter 
by occaſion of the rain they receive, ſend it back again 
in their turn? 

Mr Guettard ſtrengthens this conjecture by ſeveral 
inftances that render it very probable : he remarks at 
the ſame time, that this alternate effect of the betoirs 
ſwallowing up the water and reſtoring it again, cauſes 
perhaps an invincible obſtacle to the reſtraining of the 


water within the channel of the river. It has indeed 


been ſeveral times attempted to ſtop thoſe cavities ; but 
the water returns with ſuch violence in winter, that it 


generally carries away the materials with which they 
were ſtopped. | 


The river of Sap-André is loſt in port, as we have 


before ſaid, in the ſame manner as the Ithon and the 


Rille : but there 18 ſomething more remarkable in it 
than in thoſe rivers; to wit, that at the extremity of 
its courſe, where there is no. perceptible cavity, it is, 
as it were ingulphed, but without any fall + the water 


paſſes between the pebbles, and it 1s impoſſible to force 


a ſtick into that place any further than into the betoirs 
of which we have ſpoken. What makes this river take 
that ſubterrancous direction, is an impediment which 


its ſtream meets with in that place: it is there ſtopped 


by a rifing ground fix or ſeven feet high, whoſe bottom 
it has very likely undermined, to gain a free paſlage, 
not having been able to make its way over it. At ſome 


diſtance from thence it appears again; but in win— 


ter, as there is a greater quantity of water, it paſſes 
over that eminence, and keeps an uninterrupted courſe. 

Laſtly, the Dröme, after having loſt ſome of its water 
in its courſe, vaniſhes entirely near the pit of Souey: 
in that place it meets with a fort of ſubterraneous cavi— 
ty near 25 feet wide, and more than 15 deep, where 
the river is in a manner ſtopped, and into which it en- 


ters, tho” without any perceptible motion, and never 
appears again. 


We ſee by theſe obſervations of M. Guettard, that 
rivers which loſe themſelves are not ſo few as is gen: - 
rally imagined, fince there are five of them in this part 
of Normandy, which is but of ſmall exteat. One might 
fancy that this is ow:ng to the nature of the ground : 
yet M. Guettard obſerves, that in a part of Lorrain, 
which likewiſe is not very extenſive, five other rivers 
are known to loſe themſelves in the ſame manner : and 
without doubt we ſhall find by new obſervations that 
they are much more common; for, as we have remark - 
ed, it perbaps is not more ſurpriſing that a river lotes 
itſelf, than it is extraordinary that it does not ſo. 5 
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M. Guettard finiſhes this memoir with ſome obſer- 
vations upon the Terre, This river is loſt in the ſame 
manner as the Rille; and though it is very near Paris, 
this ſingularity is unknown to almoſt every body; were 
it not for the account of M. Abbe le Boeuf, M. Guet- 
tard would have been alfo ignorant of it. And as he 
thinks the chief object of a naturaliſt's obſervation 
ought to be the public good, he examines the means 
which might be employed to reſtrain the water of the 
Terre. The ſame object has made him add a deſcrip- 
tion of the manner how the Rone is loſt, or rather how 
its courſe is difturbed; for it is now very certain that 
it does not loſe itſelf, but that its channel is extremely 
confined, in the place where it was pretended that it 
loſt itſelf, by two mountains, between whoſe feet it 
runs. M, Guettard makes it appear that it might not 
be impoſſible to widen that place, and give a ſufficient 


channel to the river; which would render it navigable, 


and be of vaſt utility to all the country. 

We may add to the above account, that we have in 
Surrey the river Mole, which riſes in Darking bun- 
dred, and, after a confiderable courſe, paſſes by Wit- 
chill, near Darking ; a little beyond which this river 
hides itſelf, or is ſwallowed up, in a cavern, at the foot 
of the hill, from whence Cambden ſays it is called the 
Swallow e he alſo takes notice of its running under 
ground for about two miles, and riſing again, and 
ſpreading itſelf into a wide ſtream. It is alſo frequent- 
ly reported that there are ſeveral of theſe dipping ri- 
vers in Wales, and others in the ſouthern counties of 
England. 5 | 

The channels of rivers, except ſuch as were formed 


at the creation, Varenius thinks, are artificial. His 


reaſons are, that, when a new ſpring breaks out, the 
water does not make itſelf a channel, but ſpreads over 
the adjacent land; ſo that men were neceſſitated to cut 


a channel for it, to ſecure their grounds. He adds, that 


a great number of channels of rivers are certainly 
known from hiſtory to have been dug by men. 

The water of molt rivers flow impregnated with 
particles of metals, minerals, &c. Thus ſome rivers 
bring ſands intermixed with grains of gold; as in Ja- 
pan, Peru, and Mexico, Africa, Cuba, &c. parttcu- 
Jarly in Guinea 1s a river, where the negroes ſeparate 
the gold-duſt from the ſand, and fell it to the Euro- 
peans, who traffic thither for that very purpoſe. The 
Rhine in many places is ſaid to bring a gold mud. As 
to rivers that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, 
&c. we find no mention of them in authors; though, 
doubtleſs, there are many. 


Theory of the Motion of Rivexs. The running of 


rivers is upon the ſame principle as the deſcent of bo- 
dies on inclined planes: for water, no more than a ſo— 
lid, can move on an horizontal plane; the re- action of 
{uch a plane being equal and contrary to gravity, en- 
tirely deſtroys it, and leaves the body at reſt. Here we 
ſpeak of a plane of ſmall extent, and ſuch as coincides 
with the curved ſurface of the earth. But if we con- 
fider a large extent or long courſe of water, then we 


ſhall find that ſuch water can never be at reſt, but 


when the bottom of the channel coincides every where 
with the curved ſurface of the earth. 


Let ADF be the curved ſurface of the earth, C its 


CCL,VIII. centre, CD, CE, two right lines drawn from thence, 
fiz. 3-8? 1. and ECG a tangent to the earth in the point D. Then 
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it is plain, if BD were a channel of water, the water River 
could not run or move, becauſe they ate every where 


at an equal diſtance from the centre C, and therefore 
equally affected by gravity. But if there be any place 
above the ſurface of the earth, as E, where water can 
be found, it is evident that water can deſcend in a 


channel to any part of the earth's ſurface between 


and D, becauſe every point in the line ED is nearer to 


the centre of the earth, and therefore below the point 
or place E; and its velocity will be ſo much the 
greater as it tends to a point nearer B, and ſloweſt of 
all when it moves in the direction of the tangent ED, 
Hence it appears, that the ſource E of all rivers and 
ſtreams muſt be more than a ſemi-diameter of the 
earth CB diſtant from the centre C. And fince all 
n rivers run to the ſea or ocean, where they diſem- 
ogue their waters at the point D, the line DC is a 
ſemidiameter, and = 4000 miles nearly. Alſo the 
courſe of all long rivers being in the direction of the 
tangent at the paint D, if they were repreſented by 
the tangent-line EG, then the height of the ſource E 
above the common ſurface of the earth at B would be 


eaſily found. Thus, ſuppoſe ED were the river Niger 


in Africa, whoſe ſource is ſaid to be more than 3000 
miles from the ſea; but put ED = 3ooo, and fince 
CD = 4000, we ſhall have CE = 5000, and CE-CB 
= 1000 = BE = the height of the ſource. But fince 
we know of no mountains above three or four miles 
high, it is plain the river Niger, and all ſuch long ri- 
vers, are ſo far from moving in a tangent, that their 
courſe muſt be very nearly of the ſame curvature with 
the earth's ſurface, and inſenſibly diſtant from it. 
Since bodies move on planes ever ſo little inclined, 
except ſo far as they are prevented by friction, and 
fince the friction of the particles of water among them- 
ſelves is inconſiderable, it follows that the water ſitua- 
ted on a plane ever ſo little inclined, will commence a 


motion; and if the plane be conſiderably inclined, and 


the quantity of water great, its velocity will be pro- 
portional, and its momentum ſuch as will ſoon begin to 
wear away the earth, and create itſelf a courſe or chan- 
nel to glide in. In rivers that are made, it is uſual to 
allow the fall of one foot in 300. 

If we allow the ſame declivity to rivers which make 
their own way, then we find their height at their 
ſource above the furface of the ſea, as in * of 

280 


the Niger thus: As 300: 1 :: 5280: 5 the 


height at one mile, or 5280 feet. Then again ſay, as 
5280 3 X 3000 


: 3000 


1 2 
O00 300 


= $250 X 10'= 10 


miles. From whence it is evident, that the continents 


and iſlands ought to be much above the ſurface of the 
ſea, to give a neceſſary deſcent and courſe to the waters 
through them. | 


Let ABCD be the ſedtion of a reſervoir, and fig: 3c, 


BCI K the ſe&ion of a canal of water ſupplied from 
thence, and ABN the horizontal line. Now, ſince 
the particles of water are governed by the common 
laws of gravity, the velocity of a particle at ay part 
of the bottom of the canal, as F or H, will be the _ 
as it would acquire by falling thro” the perpene . 
altitude OF or LH, that is, as OF to *I 


Hence the velocity of the ſtream is accelerated. Tor 
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For the ſame reaſon the velocity of a particle at the 
bottom of the ſtream H is to the velocity of a particle 
at the top G, as LH to VM; conſequently the 
fream moves with a greater celerity at bottom than at 
The quantity of the water which paſſes through the 
ſection of the ſtream HG, is the fame that paſſes thro” 
the ſection of the reſervoir BC in the ſame time. The 
ſame may be ſaid of any other ſection FE; there- 
fore the quantity of water, paſſing by any two ſec- 
tions of the ſtream FE and GH, in the ſame time, is 
the ſame. my 

Since there runs the ſame quantity of water by GH 
as by FE in the ſame time; and fince the velocity at 
GH is greater than at FE; and laftly, fince the 
breadth of the canal 13 ſuppoſed to be every where the 
{ame ; therefore it follows, that the depth GH muſt be 
leſs than the depth FE, and ſo the depth of the ſtream 
muſt continually decreaſe as it runs. 

As the ſtream proceeds, the depth HG deereaſing, 
the lines MG and LH will approach nearer to an equa- 
lity; and therefore, the different velocities of the wa- 
ter at top and bottom will approach much falter to an 
equality, as being proportionate to the ſquare roots of 
thoſe lines. This approach to an equality is much far- 
ther promoted, by the upper parts being continually 
accelerated by the lower, and the lower parts retarded 
continually by the flower motion of the waters above, 
and preſſing upon them. | 

Since the difference of the deſcending velocities 1s 
oreateſt near the head of the ſtream, the waters will 
there fall or deſcend with the greateſt impetuoſity, or 
cauſe the loudeſt noiſe. But in the courſe of rivers, the 
accelerated velocity is quickly reduced to an equable 
or uniform velocity, by the reſiſtance it meets with 
from the bottom and fides of the channel, which re- 
ſiſtance will be as the ſquares of the velocities, and 
therefore ſoon becomes ſo great as to equal the accele- 
rating force, and be communicated to the middle part 
of the ſtream, cauſing the whole to move uniformly. 
Hence, in rivers, the motion of the water is ſlowed at the 
lides and bottom of the channel, becauſe there the refiſt- 
ance begins, which is afterwards communicated to all 
the other parts; and in different parts of the ſame river, 
the uniform velocity is greateſt, where the bottom of 
the channel has the greateſt inclination, or declivity, 
becauſe the relative gravity of the moving particles is 
nere greateſt, Again, in thoſe parts of the river 
where the velocity of the ſtream is leaſt, the depth of 
the water is greateſt, and vice verſa, becauſe equal 
quantities paſs through unequal ſections of the river in 
the ſame time. Hence alſo it follows, that the mo- 
mentum of running water muſt be every where the 
lame, or a given quantity. : 

The many advantages which accrue to a country 
from an abundance of rivers, eſpecially large navigable 
ones, are too obvious to require any particular detail: 
but the diſadvantages and calamities occafioned by them 
are irequently no leſs obvious and fatal. Whole tracts of 
may are ſometimes overflowed on a ſudden, and every 
dung ſwept away at once; or if the deluge proceeds 
not ſuch a length, yet by the quantity of Ragnating 
2 which is left, marſhes are produced, which 
10g on the moſt violent diſeaſes in the neighbouring 
Fans. It becomes therefore an object well worthy the 
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public attention how to ſecure the banks of rivers, or 
to form their channels ina ſuch a manner that the ſu- 
perfluous water may be carried off into the ocean with- 
out producing the miſchievous effects abovementioned. 
In a treatiſe on rivers and canals publiſhed in the Phil. 
Tranſac. vol. 69. by Mr Mann, he treats this ſubject 
at great length. Having laid down a number of 
theorems concerning the deſcent of the water in rivers 
ſimilar to thoſe abovementioned, he points out a me- 
thod of determining whether the motion of a river in 


any particular place is derived from the inclination of 


the bottom of its channel, or merely from the preſſure 
of the upper parts of the water upon the lower, For 
this purpoſe, ſays he, a pole muſt be thruſt down to 
the bottom, and held perpendicularly to the current 
of the water, with its upper end above the ſurface : 
if the water ſwells and riſes immediately againſt the 
pole, it ſhows that its flowing is by virtue of a prece- 
ding declivity ; if, on the contrary, the water ſtops 
for ſome moments before it begins to riſe againſt the 
pole, it 1s a proof that it flows by means of the com- 
preſſion of the upper waters upon the lower. 

The beſt and moſt ſimple method of meaſuring the 
velocity of the current of a river, according to our au- 
thor, is as follows. Take a cylindrical piece of dry 
light wood, and of a length ſomething leſs than the 
depth of the water in the river: round one end of it 
let there be ſuſpended as many ſmall weights as may 


be neceſſary to keep up the cylinder in a perpendicu- 


lar ſituation in the water, and in ſuch a manner that 
the other end of it may juſt appear above the ſurface 


of the water. Fix to the centre of that end which ap- 


pears above water a {mall and ſtraight rod, preciſely 
in the direction of the cylinder's axis; to the end that, 


when the inſtrument is ſuſpended in the water, the de- 


viations of the rod from a perpendicularity to the ſur- 
face of it may indicate which end of the cylinder ad- 
vances the faſteſt, whereby may be diſcovered the dif- 
ferent velocities of the water at different depths : for if 


the rod inclines forwards according to the direction of 


the current, it is a proof that the ſurface of the water 
has the greateſt velocity ; but if it inclines back, it 
ſhows that the ſwifteſt current is at the bottom; if it 
remains perpendicular, it is ſign that the velocities at 
the ſurface and bottom are equal. | 
This inſtrument being placed in the current of a 
river or canal receives all the percuſſions of the water 


throughout the whole depth, and will have an equal 


velocity with that of the whole current from the ſur- 
face to the bottom at the place where it is put in; and 
by that means may be found, both with eaſe and ex- 
actneſs, the mean velocity of that part of the river for 
any determinate diſtanee and time. 

„ But to obtain the mean velocity of the whole 
ſection of the river, the inſtrument mult be put ſucceſ- 
ſively both in the middle and towar.ls the ſides, be- 


| cauſe the velocities at thoſe places are often very diffe- 


rent from each other. Having by this means found 
the difference of time required for the currents fo run 
over an equal ſpace, or the different diſtances run over 
in equal times the mean proportional of all theſe trials, 
which is found by dividing the common fum of them 
all by the number of trials, / be the mean velocity of 
the river or canal. 

6& If it be required to find the velocity of the cur- 
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bottom, a ſphere of wood, of ſuch a weight as will re- 
main ſuſpended in equilibrium with the water at the 
ſurface or depth which we want to meaſure, will be bet- 
ter for the purpoſe than a cylinder, becauſe it is only 
affected by the water of that part of the current where 
it remains ſuſpended. | 

„It is very eaſy to guide both the cylinder and the 
globe in that part which we want to meaſure, by 
means of two threads or {mall cords, which two per- 
ſons mult hold and dire&, one on each fide the river; 
taking care at the ſame time neither to retard nor acce- 
lerate the motion of the inſtrument.“ 


Our author next proceeds to deduce from his theory 
the beſt methods of removing the defects and inconve- 


niencies which mult neceſſarily happen torivers and canals 


in a ſeries of years. From the theory formerly laid down 
he draws the following concluſion, that the deeper the 
avaters are in their bed in proportion to its breadth, the 
more their motion is accelerated; ſo that their velhcity 
increaſes in an inverſe ratio of the breadth of the bed, 


and alſo of the greatneſs of the ſedtion ; from whence are 


deduced the two following univerſal practical rules: 
iſt, To augment the velocity of water in a river or 
canal, without augmenting the declivity of the bed, 


we muſt increaſe the depth and diminiſh the breadth of 


its bed. | 
2dly, But to diminiſh the velocity of water in a ri- 
ver or canal, we muſt, on the contrary, increaſe the 


breadth and diminiſh the depth of its bed. 


The above propofition is 3 conformable to 


obſervation and experience: for it is conſtantly ſeen, 
that the current is the ſwifteſt where the waters are 
deepeſt and the breadth of the bed the leaſt, and that 
they flow ſloweſt where their depth is the leaſt and the 
breadth of the bed the greateſt. The velocity of 


waters,” ſays M. de Buffon, “ augments in the ſame 


proportion as the ſection of the channel through which 
they paſs. diminiſhes, the force of impulſion from the 
 back-waters being ſuppoſed always the ſame. Nothing,“ 
continues he, produces ſo great a diminution in 
the ſwiftneſs of a current as its growing ſhallow; and, 
on the contrary, the increaſe of the volume of water 
augments its. velocity more than any other cauſe 
whatever.“ The celebrated Wolfe, in his Hydrau- 
Iics, aſſures us, that „it is a conſtant and univerſal 
practice, for accelerating the current of waters, to 
deepen the bed, and at the ſame time to render it 
narrower.” 

When the velocity which a river has acquired by 
the elevation of its ſprings and the impulſe of the 
back-water, is at laſt totally deſtroyed by the different 
cauſes of reſiſtance becoming exactly equal or greater 
than the firſt, the bed and current at the ſame time being 


horizontal, nothing elſe remains to propagate the mo- 


tion, except the /ole perpendicular compreſſion of the upper 
waters upon the lower, which is always in a direct ra- 
tio of their depth. But this neceſſary reſource, this 
remaining cauſe of motion in rivers, augments in pro- 
portion as all the others diminiſh, and as the want of it 
increaſes: for as the waters of rivers in extenſive 


plains loſe the acceleration of motion acquired in their 
deſcent from their ſprings, their quantity accumulates 
in the ſame bed by the junction of ſeveral ſtreams to- 
gether, and their depth increaſes in conſequence there- 
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of. This junction and ſueceſſive accumulation of Nner 
many ſtreame in the ſame bed, which we ſee univerſal.—. 


ly in a greater or leſſer degree in all rivers throughout 
the known world, and which is ſo abſolntely neceſſary 


to the motion of their waters, can only be attributed, 


ſays Signor Guglielmini, to the infinite wiſdom of the 
ſupreme Author of Nature. 

The velocity of flowing waters is very far from he. 
ing in proportion to the quantity of declivity in their 
bed. If it was, a river whoſe declivity is uniform and 
double to that of another, ought only to run with 
double the ſwiftneſs when compared to it: but in ef. 
fect it is found to have a much greater, and its rapi- 
dity, inſtead of being only double, will be triple, qua- 
druple, and ſometimes even more ; for its velocity de- 
pends much more on the quantity and depth of the 
water, and on the compreſſion of. the upper. waters on 
the lower, than on the declivity of the bed. Conſe. 
quently, whenever the bed of a river or canal is to be 
dug, the deelivity mult not be diſtributed equally 
throughout the whole. length; but, to give a ſwiſter 
current to the water, the declivity muſt be made much 
greater in the beginning of its courſe than towards the 
end where it diſembogues itſelf, and where the decli- 
vity muſt be almoſt inſenfible, as we ſee is the caſe in 
all natural rivers: for when they approach near the 
ſea, their deelivity is little or nothing; yet they flow 
with a.rapidity, which is ſo much greater, as they con- 
tain a greater volume of water; ſo that in great rivers, 
although a large extent of their bed next the ſea ſhould 
be abſolutely horizontal, and without any declivity at 
all, yet their waters do not ceaſe to flow, and to 
flow. even with great rapidity, both from the impul- 
fion of the back waters, and from the compreſſion of 
the upper waters upon the lower in the ſame ſection. 

Whoever is well acquainted with the principles of 
the higher geometry, will eaſily perceive that it would 
be no difficult matter ſo to dig the bed of a canal cr 
river, that % velocity of the current ſhould be every 
where equal. It would be only giving it the form of 
a curve along which a moving body ſhould recede 
from a given point, and deſcribe ſpaces every where 


proportional to the times, allowance being made there- 
in for the quantity of effect of the compreſſion of the 


upper waters upon the lower. This curve is what 18 
called the horizontal ifochronic, being the flatteſt of an 
infinity of others which would equally anſwer the pro- 
blem where fluids were not concerned. Upon theſe 
curves may be ſeen Leibnitz, Huygens, and the two 
Bernouilli's, who were the firſt that determined and 
analyſed them, and alſo many ſucceeding geometr 
cians, if any one is defirous to occupy himſelf in ſuck 
ſpeculations as are more curious than uſeful. 
Notwithſtanding all we have ſaid concerning the ne- 
ceſſity of augmenting the depth of a river in a gre 
ter proportion than its breadth, if we would accelerate 
its current ; yet it is certain, that this can only be 
done to a certain point, without deſtroying that equi 
librium which ought to reign between the depth and 
the breadth of the ſe&ion of the ſtream, and thereby 
putting the river into a fate of contioval violence, 
which will inceſſantly exert itſelf to the deſtruction 
the banks and wiers made to keep it in, and that àc- 


tion will always exert itſelf in a direct ratio of oe 


tel) 


1 
ger. eaſy to demonſtrate by the principles of hydraulics, 
Theſe ſame principles give likewiſe the jult propor- 
tions of this equilibrium between the perpendicular and 
lateral compreſſion of the water in any river or canal 
whatſoever, which vary in an inverſe proportion, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of the declivity and ve- 
locity of the current; and in a direct one of the grea- 
ter or leſs coherence and hardneſs of the ſubſtances 
which compoſe the bed. Rivers which flow in beds 
compoſed of homogeneous matter of little conſiſtency, 
ſuch as ſand, &c. are always more broad than deep, 
when compared to thoſe which run in beds of matter 
of greater tenacity, It is manifeſt, that the equili- 
brium here ſpoken of is real, becauſe rivers remaining 
in the ſame ftate only widen their beds to a certain 
pitch which they do not ſurpaſs. 5 

M. de Buffon remarks, “ That people accuſtomed 
to rivers can eaſily foretell when there is going to be 
a ſudden increaſe of water in the bed from floods pro- 
duced by ſudden falls of rain in the higher countries 
through which the rivers paſs. This they perceive by 
a particular motion in the water, which they exprels 
in their dialect, by ſaying that zZhe river's bottom 
9110025; that is, the water at the bottom of a channel 
runs off faſter than uſual ;” and this increaſe of motion 
at the bottom of the river always announces a ſudden 
increaſe of water coming down the ſtream. Nor does 
their opinion therein,“ continues the ſame author, 
« ſeem to be ill-grounded on the nature of things: 
for the motion and weight of the waters coming down, 
though not yet arrived, muſt act upon the waters in 
the lower parts of the river, and communicate by im- 
pulſion part of their motion thereto ; ſince a canal or 
river contained 1n its bed 1s to be confidered in ſome de- 


where the motion is communicated at once throughout 
the whole length.” In a river or canal, open above, 
it is only communicated to a certain diſtance ; that is, 
as far as the impulſive force of the new increaſe and ſu- 
perior rapidity of the back- waters acts upon the 
ſtream, which will always be as far as till this force is 
gradually, and at laſt wholly, deſtroyed by the ſupe- 
rior gravitation of the ſuperincumbent waters in the 
ſtream. Something of the ſame kind happens when a 
very great additional weight comes ſuddenly upon the 
ſurface of a river or canal; for inſtance, by the lanch- 
ing of a ſhip or of ſeveral] boats together upon it. 
Theſe cauſes increaſe the velocity of the water in the 
lower parts of the bed, and moreover retard its mo- 
non at the ſurface, which effect may properly be call- 
ed making the river*s bottom move. For the ſame rea- 
on, the increaſe of weight of the waters in a ſudden 
flood, as well as the increaſe of their impulſive force, 


der for ſome ſpace of time the ſtream from ſenſibly ri- 
ung in the bed. _ 

All obſtacles whatever in the bed of a river or 
canal, ſuch as rocks, trunks of trees, banks of ſand 
ag mud, &c. mult neceſſarily hinder proportionably 
we free running off of the water; for it is evident, 
ba What we have ſaid, that the waters ſo far back 
rom theſe obſtacles, until the horizontal level of the 


bottom of the bed becomes higher than the top of 
be entirely kept up and hindered 
LM 


the obltacles, myſt 
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gree as a column of water contained in a long tube, 


vol contribute to produce this effect, and, by increa- 
ing the motion in the bottom of the river, may hin- 


. 


from running off in proportion thereto. Now as the River. 


— 


waters muſt continue to come down from their ſources, 
if their free running off is hindered by any obſtacles 
whatever, their relative height back from them muſt 
neceſſarily be increaſed until their elevation, combined 
with the velocity of their current proceeding from it, 


. be arrived to ſuch a pitch at the point where the ob- 


ſtacles exiſt, as to counterbalance the quantity of op- 
poſition or impediment proceeding from thence, which 
frequently does not happen until all the lower parts of 
the country round about are laid-under water. 

Now it 1s certain from all experience, that the beds 
of rivers and canals in general are ſubject to ſome or 
others of the obſtacles above-mentioned. If rocks or 
trees do not bar their channels, at leaft the quantity 
of ſand, earth, and mud, which their ſtreams never 
fail to bring down, particularly in floods, and which 
are unequally depoſited according to the various wind- 
ings and degrees of ſwiftneſs in the current, muſt una- 
voidably, in courſe of time, fill up, in part, different 
places in the channel, and thereby hinder the free 
running off of the back-waters, This is certainly the 
caſe, more or leſs, in all rivers, and in all canals of 
long ſtanding, as is notorions to all thoſe well ac 
quainted with them. Hence, if theſe accidents are 
not carefully and with a conſtant attention prevented, 
come 1nundations, which ſomesimes lay waſte whole 
diſtricts, and ruin the fineſt tracts of ground, by 
covering them with ſand : hence rivers become un- 
navigable, and canals uſeleſs for the purpoſes for 
which they were conſtructed. Canals, in particular, 
by reaſon that their waters for the moſt part remain 
ſtagnant in them, are ftill more liable than rivers to 
have their beds fill up by the ſubſiding of mud, and 
that eſpecially for ſome diftance above each of their 
ſluices; inſomuch, that if continual care be not taken 
to prevent it, or remedy it as often as it happens, they 
will ſoon become incapable of receiving and paſſing 
the ſame veſſels as formerly. Nay, the very fluices 
themſelves, if the floors of their bottoms are not of a 
depth conformable to the bed of the canal, will pro- 
duce the ſame accidents as thoſe we have been ſpeak- 
ing of ; for if they are placed too low, they will be 
continually filling up with ſand or mud; if too high, 
they have the ſame effect as banks or bars in the bed 
of a river, that is, they hinder all the back-waters 
under their level from running off, and ſoon fill up the 
bed to that height by the ſubfiding of mud. This 
effe& is much accelerated by the ſhutting of the Jower 
ſluices, which makes a great volume of water flow 
back to thoſe next above them, till the whole is filled 
and becomes ſtagnant. Now it is evident, that this 
ſtate of things mult contribute far more to the ſub- 
ſidency of mud and all other matters brought down 
by the waters in canals, than can be the caſe in rivers 
whoſe currents conſtantly flow. 

The waters of all rivers and canals are from time to 
time muddy : their ſtreams, particularly during rains 
and floods, carry along with them earth and other 
ſubſtances which ſubſide in thoſe places where their 
currents are the leaſt, whereby their beds are continually 
raiſed : ſo that the ſucceſſive increaſe of inundations in 
rivers, and of unfitneſs for navigation in canals, when 
they are neglected and left to themſelves, is a natural 
and neceſſary conſequence of the ſtate of things, which 
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no intelligent perſon can be at a loſe to account for; 
and yet whole countries remain in this habitual ſtate of 
negligence, to their very great detriment. 
Having thus ſhown the principal accidents which 
rivers and canals are liable to, with the cauſes of them, 
our author proceeds to point out the moſt efficacious 
methods of preventing them, or at leaſt of diminiſhing 
their effects. They flow immediately from the prin- 
ciples laid down in his effay, and do not need many 
words to make them completely underſtood. A. work 
of this kind, he obſerves, if it is properly conducted, 
muſt be begun at the lower end of the river or canal}; that 
is to ſay, at that end where their waters are diſcharged 
into the ſea, or where they fall into ſome other greater 
river or canal, from whence their waters are carned 
off without farther hindrance, If it is a river whoſe 
bed, by beigg filled up with mud, ſand, or other ob- 
ſtacles, and by being otherwiſe become irregular in its 
courſe, is thereby often ſubject to inundations, and 
incapable of internal navigation, the point, from which 
the work muſt be begun and directed throughout all 
the reſt of the channel, is from the loweſt water-mark 
of ſpring-tides on the ſhore at the mouth of the river; 
or even ſomething below it, if it can be done; though 
this part will ſoon fill up again by the ſand, mud, &c. 
which the tides ceafe not to roll in. 
If it is a canal whoſe bed is to be dug anew, or 
one already made, which 1s to be cleaned and deepen- 
ed from the ſea- ſnore or ſome large river back into the 
country, and where no deelivity is to be loſt, as is 
the caſe in all flat countries; the work muſt be begun, 
and the depth of the whole channel directed, from the 
low water-mark of ſpring tides, if the mouth is to the 
ſea, or from ſuch a depth in the channel of the river, 
if the canal falls into one, that there may be ſuch a 
communication of water from the canal to the river, 


in all fituattons of the current, as may let boats freely 


paſs from one to- the other. This, of courſe, mult alſo 
direct the depth of the floor of the laſt fluice towards 
the mouth of the canal, be it to the fea or into a 
river. If the bottom or floor of a ſluice already con- 
ſtructed be too low, it will foon fill up with ſand or 


mud, and thereby hinder the gates from opening, un- 


leis it be continually cleaned out; if, on the contrary, 
this floor be too high, and in a canal whofe natural 
teclivny is too little for the free current of the water, 
as is generally the caſe in Holland and Flanders, all 


depth of the bed of the canal helow the horizontal 


level of the bottom of the ſluice will ferve to no man- 
ner of purpoſe, either for navigation, or for earrying 
off the back-waters, but will ſoon fill up with mud, 
in ſpite of all means ufed to the contrary, except 
that of digging it continually anew to no manner of 
purpoſe, | 

Setting off from this determinate point, at the 
mouth of a river, or at the bottom of the laſt fluice 


upon a canal, which are to be cleaned and deepened ; 


the work mult be carried on, in conſequence, uni- 
rormly throng hout their whole courſe backwards into 
the country as far as is found neceſſary for the pur- 
poſes intended, This 1s to be done after the following 
manner: | 

ift, One mult dig up and carry away all irregula- 
rities in the bottom and ſides of the bed, ſuch as banks 


vi land and mud, rocks, umps or trunks of trees, 
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and whatever elſe may cauſe an obſtacle to the re. 
gular motion of the water, and to the free paſſage of 
yeſſels upon it. 

2dly, If the declivity of the bed ſhould be ſtill too 
little to give a ſufficient current to carry off the water 
as often and as faſt as is neceſſary, the whole bed itſelf 
muſt be regularly deepened, and what is dug out 
from the bottom muſt be laid upon the ſides, to ren. 
der it narrower in proportion to its depth. 

3dly, Wherever the banks are too low to contain the 
ſtream in all its ſituations, they muſt be ſufficiently 
raiſed ; which may be conveniently done with what 


is dug ont from the bed: and the whole being covered 
with green turf will render thefe banks firm and ſolid 


againſt the corroſion of the water. It is proper at all 
times to lay upon the banks what is dug from the bed, 
by which they are continually ſtrengthened againſt the 
force of the current. 55 

4thly, It is often neceſſary to diminiſh the windings 
and ſinuoſities in the channel as much as poſſible, by 
making new cuts whereby its courſe may approach to- 
wards a right line. This is a great reſource in flat 
countries ſubject to inundations; becauſe thereby all 
the declivity of a great extent of the river, through its 


turns and windings, may be thrown into a ſmall ſpace 


by cutting a new channel in a ſtraight line; as may 
generally be done without obſtacle in ſuch countries 
as we are ſpeaking of, and hereby the velocity of the 


current will be very greatly augmented, and the back. _ 


waters Carried off to a ſurpriſing degree. = 
5thly, Wherever there is a confluence of rivers or 
canals, the angle of their junction mult be made as 
acute as poffible, or elſe the worſt of conſequences will 
arife from the corrofion of their reſpective ſtreams; 
what they carry of from the ſides will be thrown into 
irregular banks in the bottom of the bed. This 
acute angle of the junction may always be procured 
by taking the direction at ſome diſtance from the point 
of confluence. | 
6thly, Wherever the fides or banks of a river are 
liable to a more particular corroſion, either from the 
confluence of ſtreams, or from irremediable windings 
and turns in the channel, they muſt be ſecured againt 
it as much as poſſible by weirs: for this corroſion 
not only deftroys the banks, and alters by degrees 
the courſe of the river, but alſo fills up the bed, and 
thereby produces all the bad effects we have ſpoken of 
above. > 5 155 
7thly, But the principal and greateſt attention in 
digging the beds of rivers and canals muſt be had tothe 
quantity and form of their declivity. This muſt be 
done, uniformly throughout their whole extent, 0r ſo 
much of it as is neceffary for the purpoſes in hand, 
according to the principles laid down. Conform- 
able thereto, the depths of their beds, and of the 
flaors of their ſluices, at the mouths whereby they 
diſcharge their waters, being fixed, the depth of the 
reſt of the beds, and the quantity of deelivity therein, 
muſt be regulated in conſequence thereof, ſo 25 to - 
creaſe regularly the quantity of the declivity in equs 
ſpaces the farther we recede from their mouths, an 
proceed towards their ſources or to the part where the 
regular current is to take place. : | 
If the depth and volume of water in a river or 8 
is onliderable, it will ſuffice, in the part nent , 
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river. mouth, to allow one foot perpendicular of dechvity 
——— through fix, eight, or even, according to Deſchales, 


ten thouſand feet in horizontal extent; at moſt [t 
muſt not be above one in fix or ſeven thouſand. From 
hence the quantity of deeltvity in equal ſpaces muſt 
flowly and gradually increaſe as far as the current 1s 
to be made fit for navigation; but in ſuch a manner, 
as that at this upper end there may not be above one 
foot of perpendicular declivity in four thouſand feet of 
horizontal extent. If it be made greater than that in 
a regular bed containing a conſtderable volume of 
water, the current will be ſo ſtrong as to be found 
very unfit for the purpoſes of navigation. | 
1 dare boldly affirm, ſays Mr Mann, from the cer- 
tain principles of hydrodynamics laid down in this eſſay, 
that if the abovementioned things were carried into 
execution in a proper manner, the velocity of currents, 
and the acceleration of motion of the waters in rivers, 


and in canals when their fluices are open, might be in- 


creaſed to any degree that can be required for opening 


their beds, and for preventing inundations during great 


rains or ſudden floods; by carrying off more ſwiftly 
the great acceſſion of water which then takes place, It 
would not be difficult, by theſe means, to increaſe the 
velocity of the current to double and triple what it is 
in rivers and canals, whoſe beds for a long ſpace of 
time have been left to themſelves. There is not, per- 
haps, a country on earth but what might be freed from 
inundations by theſe means. But it may be objected, 
that if all I have adviſed were put in execution, even 
in the flatteſt countries, the currents of rivers (for ca- 
nals ſhut up with ſlices are here out of the queſtion) 
would beeome incommodious, if not unfit for naviga- 
tion, eſpecially againſt their ftreams. This objection 


would be of weight, if it were not evident that the va - 


rious means which J have pointed out may be execu- 
ted in whole or in part, to a certain degree, and no 

farther than neceſſary for the purpoſes required. But, 
as it is certain that a ſtrong and regular current in a 


river is the beſt of all means for keeping it open and 


deep, and for preventing the formation of banks in the 
bed, by the ſubſideney of mud, &c. which it does not 
allow time to precipitate; J leave it to be conſidered, 
whether it 13 better to have à free and open navigation 
lomething incommoded by the ſtrength of the current, 
or ſoon to have no navigation at all, without repeatedly 
digging the bed anew. 

Rivers flowing along plains, as well as through val- 
leys, have naturally their beds in the loweſt part of the 
ground compriſed between the oppoſite hills and moun- 
tains: nevertheleſs, the ſurface of the water of a river 
in the midſt of a plain is often higher than the ſurface 

of the prounds adjacent to the banks of the river. 

his proceeds from the continual ſubfiding of the mud, 

dec. brought down by the ftream during floods; the 
naters in that caſe uſually overflowing the banks ſpread 
themſelves over the plain, where they loſe a great part 
of the ſwiſtneſs of their current, which contributes 
greatly to the ſubfiding of the mud they contain; fo 
that the farther they flow upon the plain, the clearer 
g Y Srow, and the leſs remains to ſubſide. From hence 
"nel precipitation of mud mult be in the parts 
4 8 plain neareſt the ſides of the river, which in 
ogth of time will raiſe theſe grounds above the · reſt 


eb ths plain. Again, the waters in the bed'ülelf de: 


1 


poſiting inceſſantly a part of the mud, & c. brought River. 
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down by the ſtream, muſt continually, though inſca- 
ſibly (for a long ſpace of time), raiſe the channel and 
banks of the river above the reſt of the plain. Theſe 
cauſes may at laſt contribute to the forming of an en- 
tire new bed for the river: for as all rivers carry down 
their ſtreams more or leſs mud and other heteroge- 
neous matters, which do not ſubſide regularly in all 
parts alike, but muſt precipitate faſteſt where the cur- 
rent is ſloweſt; there mult accumulate by little and 
little in theſe parts, ſuch banks of ſand and mud as will 
in time hinder the current of the waters, make them 
reflow, and at laſt totally change their direction. 
Canals are ſtill more ſubject than rivers to have their 
beds raiſed and their currents (tapped by the ſubſiding 
of mud and heterogeneous matter in different places, 
and eſpecially juſt above their fluices; becauſe of the 


ſudden ſtagnation of the water which firſt begins there 


as often as the ſluices are ſhut: and as there is a ne- 


ceflity for keeping them for the moſt part ſhut, the 


ſtagnating waters in their beds muſt precipitate their 
mud, & c. in a much greater proportion than can be 
done in the currents of rivers which are in a continual 
motion towards the fea. 

Mr Mann calls centre of the current, or, more pro- 
perly, line of greateſt current, that line which paſſes 
through all the ſedtions of a river, in the point where the 
velocity of the current is the greateſt of all. If the cur- 
rent of a river is regular, and in a right line, its centre 
or line of greateſt velocity will be preciſely in the centre 
of the ſeQions: but, on the contrary, if the bed is ir- 
regular and full of turns and windings, the centre, or 
line of greateſt current, will likewiſe be irregular, and 


often change its diſtance and direction with regard to 


the centres of the feftions through which the waters 
flow, approaching ſucceſlively, and more or lefs, to all 
parts of the bed, but always in proportion and confor- 
mably to the irregularities in the bed itſelf. 

This deviation of the line of greateſt current from 
the centres of the ſections through which 1t paſſes, is a 
cauſe of many and great changes in the beds of rivers, 
ſuch as the following : hab: 

i&, In a ſtraight and regular bed, the greateſt cor- 
roſion of the current will be in the middle of the bot- 
tom of the bed; becauſe it is that part which is near- 
eſt to the line of greateſt current, and at the ſame time 
which is molt ated upon by the perpendicular com- 
preſton of the water. In this caſe, whatever matters 
are carried off from the bottom will be thrown, by the 
force of the curretit, equally towards the two fides, 


where the velocity of the ſtream is the leaſt in tbe 


whole ſection. | 

2dly, If the bed is irregular and winding, the line 
of greateſt current will be thrown towards one fide of 
the river, where its greateſt force will be exerted in 
proportion to the local cauſes which turn it aſide: in 
ſhort turns of a river there will be a gyration, or turn- 
ing round of the ſtream, by reaſon of its beating againſt 
the outer fide of the angle; this part will be corroded: 
away, and the bottom near it excavated to a great. 
depth. The matters ſo carried off will be thrown a- 
gainſt the oppoſite bank of the river where the current 
is the leaſt, and produce a new ground, called an a/- 


luvion. — ——— 
zaly, Ine qualities at the bottom of a river retain and 


di- 


. one ns 
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River. diminiſh the velocity of the water, and ſometimes may 


be ſo great as to make them reflow: all theſe effects 
contribute to the ſubſiding of ſand, earth, and other 
matters thereon, which ceaſe not to augment the vo- 
lume of the obſtacles themſelves, and produce ſhallows 
and banks in the channel. "Theſe in time, and by a 
continuance of the cauſes, may become iſlands, and fo 
produce great and permanent changes and irregulari- 
ties in the beds of rivers. 

4thly, The percuſſions of the centre of the current 
againſt the ſides of the bed are ſo much the greater as 
they are made under a greater angle of incidence ; 
from whence it follows, that the force of percuſſion, 
and the quantity of corroſion and of detriment done to 


the banks and weirs of rivers, and to the walls of build- 


iags made therein, and which are expoſed to that per- 
cuſſion, are always in a direct compound proportion of 
the angle of incidence, of the greatneſs and depth of 
the ſection together, and of the quantity of velocity of 
the current. | . 
5thly, It may happen in time, that the excavation 
of the bottom, and the corroſion of the ſides, will have 
ſo changed tbe form of the bed as to bring the force 
of percuſſion into equilibrium with the velocity and di- 
rection of the current; in that caſe, all farther corro- 
ſion and excavation of the bed ceaſes, | 
6thly, This gives the reaſon why when one river 
falls into another almoſt in a perpendicular direction, 
and makes with it too great an angle of incidence, this 
direction is changed in time, by corroſions and allu- 
vions, into an angle much more acute, till the whole 
comes into equilibrium. * 
5thly, So great and ſuch continued irregularities, 
from local cauſes, may happen in the motion of a river 
as will entirely change its ancient bed, corrode thro? 
the banks where they are expoſed to the greateſt vio- 
lence of percuſſion of the ſtream, and open new beds in 
grounds lower than what the old one 1s become. 
Sthly, Hereupon the ſtate of the old bed will entire- 
ly depend on the quantity of water, and on the velo- 
city and direction of the current in the new one; for 
immediately after this diviſion of the waters into two 
beds is made, the velocity of the current in the old one 
will be diminiſhed in proportion to its Jeſs depth. In 


conſequence thereof, the waters therein will precipitate 


more of their mud, &c. in equal ſpaces than they did 
before; which will more and more raiſe up the bottom, 
{ometimes even till it becomes equal with the ſurface 
of the ſtream. In this caſe, all the water of the river 
will paſs into the new bed, and the old one will re- 
main entirely dry. It is well known, that this has hap- 
pened to the Rhine near Leyden, and 
rivers. --.:* 

gthly, Hence the cauſe of the formation of the new 
branches and mouth, whereby many great rivers diſ- 
charge their waters into the ſea, 

But in proportion as a river that Fas none of theſe 
obſtacles in its bed, approaches towards its mouth, 
we ſee the velocity of its current augment, at the ſame 
time that the declivity of the bed diminiſhes, the 
cauſes of which have been explained above. It is for 
this reaſon that inundations are more frequent and con- 
ſiderable, and do more damage in the interior parts of 
a country, than towards the mouths of moſt rivers. 

In the Po, for example, the height of the bagks 


Ou 1. 


to many other 


1 
made to keep in the waters, diminiſhes as the rivers, 4 
proaches to the ſea. At Ferrara, they are 20 feet 
high; whereas, nearer the ſea, they do not exceed 10 
or 12 feet, although the channel of the river is not 
larger in one place than in the other. is 

The mouths of rivers, by which they diſcharge 
their waters into the ſea, are liable to great varia. 
tions, which produce many changes in them. 

1ſt, The velocity and direction of the current at 
theſe mouths are in a continual variation, cauſed b 
the tides, which alternately retard and accelerate the 
ſtrem. ON bs 

2dly, During the flowing of the tide, the current 


of the river 1s firſt topped, then turned into a direc. 


tion entirely contrary throughout à confiderable ex. 
tent : if we may believe M. de Buffon, there are ri. 
vers in which the effect of the tides is ſenſible at 150 
or 200 leagues from the ſea. ok $9.28 e 

3dly, This ſtate of things is a cauſe of a great 


quantity of ſand, mud, &c. being precipitated and ac- 


cumulated in the channel near the mouth. This con- 
tinually raiſes and widens the bed, and at laſt changes 
it entirely into a new place, or at leaſt opens new 
mouths to diſcharge the waters at. The Rhine, the 
Danube, the Wolga, the Indus, the Ganges, the 
Nile, the Miſſifippi, and many other rivers, are inſtances 
of this. 1 3 5 | 
4thly, All theſe effects are leſs ſenfible at the mouths 
of little rivers, as their currents oppoſe no ſenſible ob- 
ſtacle to the flowing of the tides ; ſo that the ebb car- 
ries off again what the flow had brought in. 
Whenever the courſe of a river throughout a con- 
fiderable extent of country, approaches towards a right 
line, its current will have a very great rapidity ; and 


the velocity wherewith it runs diminiſhing the effect 
of its natural gravitation, the middle of the current 


will riſe up, and the ſurface of the river will form a 
convex curve of ſufficient elevation to be perceived by 


the eye; the higheſt point of this curve is always di- 


realy above the line of greateſt current in the ſtream. 

On the contrary, when rivers approach near enough 
to their mouths for a ſenfible effect to be produced in 
them by the flowing of the tides ; and alſo, when in 
other parts of their courſe they meet with obſtacles at 
the ſides of their channel; in both theſe caſes the ſur- 
face of the water at the ſides of the current is higher 
than in the middle, even though the ſtream be rapid. 


In this ſituation of things, the ſurface of the river 


forms a concave curve, the loweſt point of which, or 
that of infleQion, ig directly over the line of greateſt 
current. The reaſon thereof is, that there are in this 
caſe two different and oppoſite currents in the river; 
that whereby the waters flow towards the ſea, and 
preſerve their motion therein even to a conſiderable 
diſtance; and that of the waters which re-mount, el 
ther by the flowing of the tide, or by their meeting 
with local obſtacles, which form a counter current, 0 
much the more ſentible as the flowing of the tide is 
ſtronger, or as the percuſſion of the water 15 made 
againſt greater obſtaeles, and in a direction nearcr te 
a perpendicular to them. From both theſe cauſes, 


the greater of which by far is that of the tides, the 


water near the ſides of the channel, where the etna 
of the deſcending ſtream is naturally the leaſt, ta le 
contrary direction, and runs back in the river, 3 


River, 
— 


River. 
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that in the middle continues to flow on towards the 


— ſea, This counter current is what the French call a 


re mou. ; 5 
An iſland in the middle of a river produces the ſame 


effect as obſtacles at the ſides, regard being had to the 
difference of ſituation of each. | 

Eddies and whirlpools in rivers, in the centre of 
which there appears a conical or ſpiral cavity, and 
about which the water turns with great. rapidity and 
ſucks in whatever approaches it, proceed 1n general 
from the mutual percuſſion of theſe two counter cur- 
rents; and the vacuity in the middle 18 produced by 
the action of the centrifugal force, whereby the water 
endeavours to recede, in a direct ratio of its velocity, 
from the centre about which it moves. 

If rivers perſevered always nearly in the ſame ſtate, 
the bet means of diminiſhing the velocity of the cur- 
rent, when it is found too great for the purpoſes of 
navigation, would be by widening the canal: but as 
all rivers are ſubject to frequent increaſe and diminu- 


tion, and conſequently to very different degrees of ve- 


Jocity and force in the current, this method 1s Jiable 


to produce very detrimental effects; for, when the 


waters are low, if the chaunel is very large in propor- 
tion, the ſtream will excavate a particular bed, which, 
according to the irregularities of the bottom, will form 
various turnings and windings with regard to the prin- 
cipal bed; and, when the waters come to increaſe, 
they will follow, to a certain degree, the directions 
which the bottom waters take in this particular bed, 
and thereby will firike againſt the ſides of the channel, 
ſo as to deſtroy the banks and cauſe great damages. 
It would be poſſible to prevent in part the bad ef- 
fects proceeding from the current ſtriking againſt the 


banks, by opening, at thoſe places where it ſtrikes, 


little gulphs into the land, dug in ſuch a form and di- 
rection as that the ſtriking current ſhould enter and 
circulate therein, ſo as to deſtroy, or at leaſt greatly 
diminiſh, its velocity. This effect would be felt for a 
conliderable way down the river. 

This ſame method might probably be uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs apainſt the deſtruction of bridges, weirs, &c. by 
the violence of the ſtream during floods. Such gulfs 
being dug into the outer-fide of thoſe turnings in the 
river which are immediately above the place to be ſe- 
cured from the violence of the ſtream, would fucceſ- 
fively diminiſh its velocity, its force and dangerous 
effects, a conſiderable way down the river. It is true, 
this method. might contribute to produce an overflow- 
ing of the river upon the grounds adjacent to thoſe 


artificial gulphs, this being a natural conſequence of 


the decreaſe of the velocity of the current in thoſe 
places; and it would remain to be conſidered whether 


| thoſe local inundations, or the danger of deſtruction 


1 bridges or edifices in the river, were the leſſer 
II. 

The nature of inundations,. and the manner of their 
ormation, merit a particular attention in this place. 

While the volume of water in the bed of a river in- 
creaſes, the velocity of the current increaſes in propor- 
ton; but from the moment that part of this water 
overflows the bed, the velocity thereof begins to di- 
e and does ſo more and more, the farther it flows 
ud preads on the plain. So that the overflowing 
eing once begun, it is a natural conſequence, that 
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the inundation ſhould continue for ſeveral days; for River 


0 


though the volume of water brought down by the 
flood during that time ſhould decreaſe, yet, as the 
quantity of what runs off decreaſes likewiſe, from the 
great decreaſe of velocity in what overflows the plains, 
it will continue to produce the ſame effect as if the 
volume of water coming down had not diminiſhed, un- 
til the whole of the ſtream be every where contained 
again within the bed of the river. When that is be- 
come the caſe, the waters that have overflowed the 
plain will decreaſe thereon, by gradually and flowly 
running off, and alſo by evaporation, till they wholly 
diſappear. If this was not ſo, we ſhould ſee rivers 


overflow for an hour or two, and then return again 


within their beds, a thing contrary to general obſer- 
vation ; for we conſtantly ſee inundations, 'once begun 
in flat countries, laſt for ſeveral days together, altho” 
in the mean while the rain ceaſes, and the quantity of 
water coming down diminiſhes. This mult be caſe, 
becauſe as the overflowing diminiſhes the velocity, and 
conſequently the quantity of water carried off, it hag 
the ſame effect as if a greater quantity ſtill continued 
to come down. 


It may not be uſeleſs to remark here, that if the 


wind blows directly contrary to the current of the ri- 
ver, the overflowing will be greater than it would 
have been otherwiſe, becauſe this accident diminiſhes 


the velocity of the ſtream : but, on the contrary, if 


the winds blow in the ſame direction with the current 
of the river, the inundation will be leſs than other- 
wiſe, and ſooner at an end; becauſe this accidental 
cauſe augments the velocity of the ftream. 
Rives-Water. This is generally much ſofter and bet- 
ter accommodated to economical purpoſes than ſpring- 
water. For though rivers proceed originally from 
ſprings, yet, by their rapid motion, and by being ex- 
poſed during a long courſe to the influence of the ſun 
and air, the earthy and metallic ſalts which they con- 
tain are decompoled, the acid flies off, and the terre- 


ſtrial parts precipitate to the bottom. Rivers are alſo 


rendered ſofter by the vaſt quantity of rain-water, 
which, paſſing along the ſurface of the earth, is con- 
veyed into their channels. But all rivers carry with 
them a great deal of mud and other impurities ; and, 
when they flow near large and populous towns, they 
become impregnated with a number of heterogeneous. 
ſubſtances, in which-ftate the water is certainly unfit 
for the purpoſes of life ; yet, by remaining for ſome 
time at reſt, all the feculencies ſubfide, and the water 
becomes ſufficiently pure and potable. 

RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See River. 
ROACH, in ichthyology. See Cryrrinvus. 
ROAD, an open way, or public paſſage, forming 

a communication between one place and another. 

Of all the people in the world the Romans took the 
molt pains in forming roads; and the labour and ex- 
pences they. were at in rendering them ſpacious, firm, 
ftraight, and ſmooth, are incredible. They uſually 
ſtrengthened the ground by ramming it, laying it with 


flipts, pebbles, or ſands, and ſometimes with a lining 


of maſonry, rubbiſh,. bricks, &c. bound together with 
mortar. In ſome places in the Lionois, F. Meneſtrier 
obſerves, that he has found huge cluſters of flints ce- 


mented with lime, reaching 10 or 12 feet deep, and 


making a maſs as hard and compact as. marble ; and. 
which,, 
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Roald which, after reſiſting the injuries of time for 1600 otherwiſe it is no robbery. A mere attempt to rob f 


4 | years, is ſtill ſcarce penetrable by all the force of ham- was indeed held to be felony, ſo late as enry the Roben. 
| Robbery. mers, mattocks, &c. and yet the flints it conſiſts of Fourth's time; but afterwards it was taken to be only — 

4 are not bigger than eggs. The moſt noble of the a miſdemeanour, and puniſhable with fine and impriſon. 

10 Roman roads was the Via Appia, which was carried ment; till the ſtatute 7 Geo. II. c. 21. which makes 

0 to ſuch a vaſt length, that Procopius reckons it ſive it a felony (tranſportable for ſeven years) unlawfully 


| days journey to the end of it, and Leipſius computes and maliciouſly to aſſault another, with any offenſive 

Ji it at 350 miles: it is 12 feet broad, and made of ſquare weapon or inſtrument ;—or by menaces, or by other 

free · ſtone generally a foot and a half on each fide; forcible or violent manner, to demand any money or 

| and though this has laſted for above 1800 years, yet goods; —with a felonious intent to rob. If the thief, 

in many places it is for ſeveral miles together as entire having once taken a purſe, returns it, ſtill it is a rob. 

as when it was firſt made. bdbery: and ſo it is whether the taking be ſtrictly from 

The ancient roads are diſtinguiſhed into military the perſon of another, or in his preſence only ; as 

roads, double roads, ſubterraneous roads, &c. The mi- where a robber by, menaces and violence puts a man 

4 | .litary roads were grand roads, formed by the Romans in fear, and drives away his ſheep or his cattle before 
for marching their armies into the provinces of the his face. 2. It is immaterial of what value the thin 

empire ; the principal of theſe Roman roads in Eng- taken is: a penny, as well as a pound, thus forcibly 

, land are, Watling-ftreet, Ikenild-ſtreet, Foſs-way, extorted, makes a robbery. 3. Laſtly, the taking 

| | and Erminage-ftreet. Double roads among the Ro- mutt be by force, or a previous putting in fear ; which 

mans, were roads for carriages, with two pavements, makes the violation of the perſon more atrocious than 

the one for thoſe going one way, and the other for privately ſtealing, For, according to the maxim of 

thoſe returning the other: theſe were ſeparated from the civil law, © qui vi rapuit, fur improbior eſſe videtur.” 

each other by a cauſeway raiſed in the middle, paved This previous violence, or putting in fear, is the cri- 

with bricks, for the eonvenieney of foot paſſengers; terion that diftinguiſhes robbery from other larcinies, 

with borders and mounting-ſtones from ſpace to . For if one privately ſteals fixpence from the perſon of 

1 and military columns to mark the diſtance. Subter- another, and afterwards keeps it by putting him in 

raneous roads are thoſe dug through a rock, and left fear, this is no robbery, for the fear is ſubſequent: 

vaulted ; as that of Puzzoli near Naples, which is near neither is it capital as privately ftealing, being under 

half a league long, and is 15 feet broad and as many the value of twelvepence. Not that it is indeed ne- 

high. | - ceſſary, though uſual, to lay in the indictment that the 

| Roan, in navigation, a bay, or place of anchorage, at robbery was committed by putting in fear: it is ſuffi- 

ſome dittance from the ſhore, on the ſea-coaſt, whither cient, if laid to be done by violence. And when it is 

ſhips or veſſels occaſionally repair to receive intelligence, laid to be done by putting in fear, this does not imply 

orders, or neceſſary ſupplies ; or to wait for a fair any great degree of terror or affright in the party rob- 

tj wind, &c. The excellence of a road confifts chiefly bed: it is enough that ſo much force or threatening, 

| in its being protected from the reigning winds and by word or getture, be uſed, as might create an ap- 

the ſwell of the ſea; in having a good anchoring- prehenſion of danger, or induce a man to part with his 

ground, and being at a competent diſtance from the property without or againſt his conſent. Thus, if a 

ſhore. Thoſe which are not ſufficiently encloſed are man be knocked down without previous warning, and 

termed open roads. _ ſtripped of his property while ſenſeleſs, though {trifiy 

| ROAN, in the manege. A ran horſe is one of a he cannot be ſaid to be put in fear, yet this is undoubt- 

bay, ſorrel, or black colour, with grey or white ſpots edly a robbery. Or, if a perſon with a ſword drawn 

interſperſed very thick. When this party-coloured begs an alms, and I give it him through miſtruſt and 

coat is accompanied with a black head and black extre- appreheaſion of violence, this is a felonious robbery. 

mities, he is called a roan-horſe with a black-a-moor's So if, under a pretence of ſale, a man forcibly extorts 

head e and if the ſame mixture is predominant upon money from another, neither ſhall this ſubterfuge avail 

a deep ſorrel, he is called c/aret-roan. him. But it is doubted, whether the forcing a higler, 

ROANO AK, an iſland of North America, near or other chapman, to ſell his wares, and giving him the 

the coaſt of North Carolina. Here the Engliſh firft full value of them, amounts to ſo heinous a crime as 
attempted to ſettle in 1585, but were obliged to leave robbery. | | 

it for want of proviſions. E. Long. 75. O. N. Lat. This ſpecies of Laxcixx is debarred of the benefit 

35.40. of clergy by ſtatute 23 Hen. VIII. e. 1. and other 

RoAxoAxk, a river of North America, which riſes ſubſequent ſtatutes ; not indeed in general, but only 

in Virginia, runs through Carolina, and at length when committed in a dwelling-houſe, or in or near the 

falls into the ſea, where it forms a long narrow bay king's highway. A. robbery therefore in a diſtant 

called Albemarle ſound. field, or footpath, was not puniſhed with death; but 


Wi / | ROASTING, in metallurgic operations, ſigriifies was open to the benefit of clergy, till the ſtatute 
iÞ the diſſipation of the volatile parts of an ore by heat. 3 & 4 W. and M. c. 9. which takes away clergy from 
See METALLURGY, paſſim. both principals and acceſſories before the fact, in rob- 
ROB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruits purified and bery, whereſoever committed. See Law, Ne clxxxV 

inſpiſſated till it is of the conſiſtence of honey, 20 | 


30. by 

ROBBERY, the rapina of the civilians, is the ſe- ROBERT ngucz, king of Scotland, in 1306; à 

lomous and forcible taking, from the perſon of ano- renowned general, and the deliverer of his country from 
ther, of goods or money to any value, by violence or a ſtate of vaſſalage to the Engliſh, See SCOTLAND: 


putting him in fear. 1. There muſt be a taking, Rozexr (of Bavaria), prince palatine of the __ 
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Robin, and duke of Cumberland; the ſon of Frederic, elector and tender ſhoots of this tree make excellent ſodder Robins. 


nobinia- Palatine, by Eliſabeth, daughter of James I. king of for ſeveral ſorts of cattle. The roots, being ſweet and 
England. Diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour as a ſucculent, are very well adapted to fattening hogs; 


general and admiral; firſt in the Dutch, and then in 
the Engliſh ſervice. He was unſucceſsful in the cauſe 
of his uncle, Charles I. againſt the parliament forces; 
but under Charles II. he defeated the Dutch fleet, and 
was made lord high admiral of England in 1673, This 
rince was a lover of the ſciences, and particularly ſk1]- 

fal in chemiſtry, Died in 1682. | 

ROBIN Hoop. See Mavy- Games. 

Ronin Red-Breaſt. See MoTaciLLa. | 

ROBINIA, FALSE-ACACIA; a penus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, but the moſt remarkable is 


the caragnana. The leaves of this ſpecies are conju- | 


coated, and compoſed of a number of ſmall folioles, of 
2n oval figure, and ranged by pairs on one common 
ſtock. „ 

The flowers are leguminous, and are cluſtered on a 
filament. Every flower conſiſts of a ſmall bell-ſhaped 
petal, cut into four ſegments at the edge, the upper 
part being rather the wideſt. The keel is ſmall, open, 
and rounded, The wings are large, oval, and a little 
raiſed. Within are 10 ſtamina united at the baſe, cur- 
ved towards the top, and rounded at the ſummit. In 
the midit of a ſheath, formed by the filaments of the 
ſtamina, the piſtil is perceivable, conſiſting of an oval 
germen, terminated by a kind of button. This ger- 
men becomes afterwards an oblong flattiſh curved pod, 
containing four or five ſeeds, of a ſize and ſhape irre- 
gular and unequal; yet in both reſpects ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a lentil. | | 

This tree graws naturally in the ſevere climates of 


Northern Aſia, in a ſandy ſoil mixed with black light 


earth, It is particularly found on the banks of great 
rivers, as the Oby, Jenifia, &c. It is very rarely met 
with in the inhabited parts of the country, becauſe 
cattle are very fond of its leaves, and hogs of its roots; 
and it is ſo hardy, that the ſevereſt winters do not af- 
fect it. Gmelin found it in the neighbourhood of To— 
bolſk, buried under 15 feet of ſnow and ice, yet had 
it not ſuffered the leaſt damage. Its culture confiſts in 


being planted or ſowed in a lightiſh ſandy ſoil, which 


mult on no account have been lately manured. It 
thrives beſt near a river, or on the edge of a brook or 
ſpriug; but preſently dies if planted in a marſhy ſpot, 
where the water ſtagnates. If it is planted on a rich 
ſoil, well tilled, it will grow to the height of 20 feet, 
and in a very few years will be as big as a common 
birch tree. 

In a very bad ſoil this tree degenerates, and be- 
comes a mere ſhrub: the leaves grow hard, and their 
tine bright green colour is changed to a doll deep 
green. The Tongufian Tartars, and the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Siberia, are very fond of the 
fruit of this tree, it being almoſt the only ſort of pulſe 
ley eat, | 
- M. Strahlemberg, author of a well-eſteemed deſcrip- 
na of Siberia, aſſures us that this fruit is tolerably 
Donn: food, and very nouriſhing. Theſe peaſe are 
= infuſed in boiling water, to take off a certain acrid 
g © they have, and are afterwards dreſſed like com- 

on peaſe or Windſor beans; and bein ground into 


mo "Iv good cakes are made of them. The leaves 
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and the fruit is greedily eaten by all ſorts of poultry. 
After ſeveral experiments ſomewhat ſimilar to the me- 
thods uſcd with anil and indigo, a fine blue colour was 
procured from its leaves. The ſmaller kind of this tree 
ſeems ſtill better adapted to anſwer this purpoſe. The 
ſtriking elegance of its foliage, joined to the plealing 
yellow colour of its beautiful flowers, ſhould, one would 
imagine, bring it into requeſt for forming noſegays, or 
for ſpeedily making an eſegant hedge. 

Befides the qualities above recited, it poſſeſſes the 
uncommon advantage of growing exceedingly quick, 
and of being eaſily tranſplanted. 

There are large plantations of it now in Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Iceland. 

Linnzus aſſures vs, that, after the Pins fol. quinis, 
erroneouſly called the cedar tree of Siberia, this tree, of 
all that are to be found in Siberia, is moſt worthy of 
cultivation. LEY wn : 5 

ROBINS (Benjamin), a moſt ingenious Engliſh 
mathematician, born at Bath in 1707. His parents 
were Quakers and of low condition, conſequently 
neither able nor willing to have him much inſtructed 
in human learning. Nevertheleſs his own propenſity to 
ſcience procured him a recommendation to Dr Pem- 


berton at London; by whoſe aſſiſtance, while he at- 


tained the ſublimer parts of mathematical knowledge, 
he commenced teacher of the mathematics. But the 
buſineſs of teaching, which required confinement, not 
ſutting his“ active diſpoſition, he gradually declined it, 
and engaged in buſineſs that required more exerciſe. 
Hence he tried many laborious experiments in gun- 
nery, from the perſuaſion that the reſiſtance of the 
air has a much greater influence on ſwift projectiles 
than is generally imagined. Hence alfo he was led to 
confider the mechanic arts that depend on mathema- 
tical principles; as the conſtruction of mills, the 
building of bridges, the draining of fens, the render- 


ing of rivers navigable, and the making of harbours. 


Among other arte, fortification much engaged his at- 
tention ; and he met with opportunities of perfecting 


himſelf by viewing the principal ſtrong places of Flan- 


ders, in ſome tours he made abroad with perſons of 
diſtinRion, | 
Upon his return from one of theſe excurſions, be 


found the learned amuſed with Dr Berkley's work, 


intitled The Analyſt, in which an attempt was made to 
explode the method of fluxions. Mr Robins was 
therefore adviſed to clear up this affair by giving a 
diſtinct account of Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrines, in 
ſuch a manner as to obviate all the objections that had 
been made without naming them. Accordingly he 
publiſhed, in 1735, A Diſcourſe concerning the Na- 
ture and Certainty of Sir Iſaac Newton's Method of 
Fluxions; and fome exceptions being made to his 
manner of defending Sir Iſaac Newton, he afterwards 
wrote two or three additional diſcourſes. In 1738 he 
defended the ſame great philoſopher againſt an objec- 
tion contained in a note at the end of a Latin piece, 
called Matho, five Coſmitheoria puerilis 5 and the fol- 
lowing year printed Remarks on M. Euler's Treatiſe 
of Motion, on Dr Smith's ſyſtem of Optics, and on 
Dr Jurin's Diſcourſe of diſtin& and indiſtinct Viſion 
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Ruborants. Robins did not ſolely confine himſelf to mathematical 
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ſubjects: for in 1739 he publiſhed three pamphlets on 
political affairs, without his name; when two of them, 
relating to the convention and negotiations with Spain, 
were {o univerſally eſteemed, as to oceaſion his being 
employed in a very honourable poſt ; for on a com- 
mittee being appointed ta examine into the paſt con- 
duct of Sir Robert Walpole, he was choſen their ſe- 
cretary. 

In 1742, Mr Robins publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe, in- 
titled New Principles of Gunnery, containing the reſult 
of many experiments; when a Diſcourſe being pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in order to 
invalidate ſome of his opinions, he thought proper, in 


an account he gave of his book in the fame Tranſac- 


tions, to take notice of thoſe experiments: in conſe- 
quence of which ſeveral of his Diſſertations on the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Air were read, and the experiments ex- 
hibited before the Royay Society, for which he was pre- 
ſented by that honourable body with a gold medal. 
In 1748 appeared lord Anfon's Voyage round the 
World, which, though Mr Walter's name is in the 
title, was in reality written by Mr Robins. Mr 
Walter, chaplain on board the Centurion, had indeed 
brought it down to his departure from Macao for 
England, when he propoſed to print the work by 
ſubſcription. It was however thought proper that an 
able judge ſhould review and correct it, and Mr 
Robins was appointed; when, upon examination, it 
was reſolved that the whole ſhould be written by Mr 
Robins, and that what Mr Waker had done ſhould 


only ſerve as materials. Hence the introduction entire, 


and many diſſertations in the body of the work, were 


compoſed by him, without receiving the leaſt aſſiſtance 


from Mr Walter's manuſcript, which chiefly. related 


to the wind and the weather, the currents, courſes, 


bearings, diſtances, the qualities of the ground on 
which they anchored, and ſuch particulars as generally 
fill up a ſailor's account. No production of this kind 
ever met with a more favourable reception; four large 
impreſſions were ſold within a twelvemonth ; and it 
has been tranſlated into moſt of the languages of Eu- 
rope. The fifth edition printed at London in 1749, 
was reviſed and corrected by Mr Robins himſelf. 
Having thus rendered himſelf famous for his ability 
in writing, he was deſired to compoſe an apology for 
the unfortunate affair at Preſton-Pans in Scotland, 
which was prefixed as as preface to The Report of the 
Proceedings of the Board/of general Officers, on their 


examination into the conduct of Lieu. Gen. Sir John 


Cope ;z and this preface was eſteemed a maſter- piece 
in its kind. He afterwards, through the intereſt of 
lord Anſon, contributed to the improvements made in 
the royal obſervatory at Greenwich, Having thus 
eftabliſhed his reputation, he was offered the choice of 
two conſiderable employments ; either to go to Paris 


as one of the commiſſaries for adjuſting the limits of 
Acadia, or to be engineer general to the Eaſt India 


company. He chole the latter, and arrived in the 
Eaft Indies in 1750; but the climate not agreeing 
with hisconſtitution, he died there the year following. 

ROBORANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the con- 
ſtitution. 
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annexed to Dr Smith's work. In the mean while Mr 
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ROCHEFORT, a handſome and conſiderable ſea. 
port town of France, in the territory of Aunis, with 
a very commodious harbour, and one of the moſt fa. 
mous in the kingdom. 


rine, and has large magazines of naval ſtores. There 


is alſo one of the fineſt halls of arms in the kingdom, 


and a preat many workmen employed in making 
them; there are alſo forges for anchors, and work-houſes 
tor ſhip carpenters, who are employed in every thing 
that relates to the fitting out of ſhips, that comes 
within the compaſs of their province. They likewiſe 


- caſt great guns here; and have artiſts, whoſe employ. 


ment 1s ſculpture and painting. There are alſo ſtocks 


for building men of war, rope-walks, magazines of 
proviſions and powder, a manufactory of ſail- cloth, an 


hoſpital for ſailors, and proper places to clean the ſhips, 


Add to theſe, the houſes of the intendant, the ſquare of 


the capuchine, and the ſuperb ſtructure which contains 


lodgings for 300 marine guarde,, where they are 
taught the buſineſs and exerciſes. belonging to ſeamen 


and officers who go on board the men of war, It is 
ſeated on the river Charente, four miles from its 
mouth; and, the entrance of the river is defended by 


ſeveral forts. W. Long. o. 54. N. Lat. 46. z. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT (Francis, duke de la) 


prince of Marſilac, governor of Poitou, was the ſon 


of Francis, the firſt duke of Rochefoucault, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf on ſeveral occafGons by his courage 
and prudence.. He wrote two excellent works; the 
one a book of Maxims, which M. de Voltaire ſays 
has contributed more than any thing elſe to form the 
taſte of the French nation; and the other, Memoirs 
of the Regency of Queen Anne of Auſtria. Tt was 
partly at the inſtigation of the beautiful ducheſs de 
Longueville, that the duke de Rochefoucault engaged 


in the civil wars, in which he ſignalized himſelf parti. 


cularly at the battle of St Antoine. Beholding one 
day a portrait of this lady, he wrote underneath it 
thoſe two lines from the tragedy of Alcyoneus. 


© Pcur meriter ſon cœur, pour plaire a ſes beaux yeux, 
J'ai fait la guerre aux rois, je Vaurois fait aux deux.“ 


Which may be thus rendered in Engliſh : 
* To gain her heart, and pleaſe her ſparkling eyes, 
„I've war'd with kings, and would have brav'd the ſkies.” 


The author of the maxims was not a member of 
the French academy. The neceſſity of making a 
public ſpeech the day of his reception, was the only 
cauſe that he did not claim admittance. This noble- 
man, with all the courage he had diſplayed upon va. 
rious critical occafions, and with his ſuperiority of 
birth and underſtanding over the common run of men, 
did not think himſelf capable of facing an audi- 
ence, to utter only four lines in public, without be- 
ing out of countenance, He died at Paris in 1680, 
aged 68. | | | 

ROCHELLE, a handſome, large, ſtrong, rich, and 


celebrated city of France; capital of the territory of 


Aunis, with a very commodious and ſafe harbour, à 


biſhop's ſce, a college for humanities, an academy, 3 
ſchool for medicine, anatomy, and botany, and a mint. 
The houſes are fine, and ſupported with piazzas, un- 
der which perſons may walk in all weathers; and the 
flreets in general as ſtraight as a line: there are ſevera 


handſome churches and other ſtructures, er 


It is a department of the ma. © 


Rocheſont 


| 
Rochelle, 
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Rocheſter 
| 


Rocket. 
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markeble pump in the ſquare of Dauphiny, which 
throws out the water through ſeveral pipes. There 
are no remains of the old fortifications, except on the 
ſide of the harbour, where there are bulwarks and 
ſtrong towers to defend the entrance, The new for- 
tifications are in the manner of Vauban. The inhabi- 
tants carry on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in wines, 
brandy, ſalt, paper, linen-cloth, and ſerge. Lewis 
XIII. took this place from the Huguenots in 1628, 
after 13 months ſiege. It is ſeated on the ocean, in 
W. Long. 1. 11. N. Lat. 46. 10, 

ROCHESTER, an epiſcopal eity of Kent in 
England, ſeated on the river Medway in E. Long. 0. 
34. N. Lat. 51. 22. It was formerly much more con- 
ſiderable than at preſent; and hada caſtle, now in ruins, 

RocHesTER, (carl of). See WII Mor. 

ROCK, a large maſs or block of hard ſtone rooted 
in the ground. See MounTAIN.. 

Rock, in ornithology, a ſpecies of VuLTvs. 
Rock · Cryſtal, in natural hiſtory, otherwiſe called 


pprig- cryſtal, a name given to the third order of cry- 


ſtals, from their being affixed to a rock or other ſolid 
body. This kind of cryſtal is the moſt common of all 
others, and is what the generality of authors deſcribe 
under the name of cry/tal of the ſhops. The cleareſt, 
pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be bad is to be 
choſen: and to prove its genuineneſs, it may be tried 
with aquafortis ; true cryſtal making no efferveſcence 
wuh that medium. _ | | 

Rock-Fi/h., See Goprus, 

ROCKET, an artificial fire-work, conſiſting of a 
cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition of 
certain combuſtible ingredients; whicl:, being tied to 
a ſtick, mounts into the air, and then burits. See Py- 
ROTECHNY, | 

Theory of the Flight of Sky-Rockets. Mariotte 
takes the riſe of rockets to be owing to the impulſe or 
reſiſtance of the air againſt the flame. Dr Deſaguliers 
accounts for it otherwiſe. | 

Conceive the rocket to have no vent at the choak, 
and to be ſet on fire in the conical bore ; the conde- 


quence will be, either that the rocket would burſt in the 


weakeſt place, or, if all its parts were equally ſtrong, 
and able to ſuſtain the impulſe of the flame, the rocket 
would burn out immoveable. Now, as the force of 
the flame is equable, ſuppoſe its action downwards, or 
that upwards, ſufficient to lift 40 pounds. As theſe 
forces are equal, but their directions contrary, they 
will deſtroy each other's ation. | 

Imagine then, the rocket opened at the choak ; by 
this means the action of the flame downwards is taken 
away, and there remains a force equal to 40 pounds 
acting upwards, to carry up the rocket, and the ſlick 
it is tied to. Accordingly, we find that if the com- 
polition of the rocket be very weak, fo as not to give 
an impulſe greater than the weight of the rocket and 
tick, it does not riſe at all; or if the compolition be 
tow, ſo that a ſmall part of it only kindles at firit, the 
rocket will not riſe. | 
Phe ſtick ſerves to keep it perpendicular; for if the 
rocket ſhould begin to ſtumble, moving round a point 
in the choak, as being the common centre of gravity of 
rocket and thick, there would be ſo much friction 
againſt the air by the {tick between the centre and 


che polut, and the point would beat agaiaſt the air 
1 
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with ſo much velocity, that the friction of the medium 
would reſtore it to its perpendicularity. 


upwards is ceaſed, the common centre of gravity is 
brought lower towards the middle of the ſtick; by 
which means the velocity of the point of the ſlick is 
decreaſed, and that of the point of the rocket increa- 
ſed ; ſo that the whole will tumble down, with the 
rocket-end foremoſt, | 

All the while the rocket burns, the common centre 
of gravity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and ſtill 
the faſter and the lower as the flick is the lighter, ſo 
that it ſometimes begins to tumble before it be burnt 
out; but when the ſtick is a little too heavy, the 
weight of the rocket bearing a leſs proportion to that 
of the ſtick, the common centre of gravity will not get 
1 but that the rocket will riſe ſtraight, though not 
o faſt. | 

ROD, a land-meaſure of 16 feet and a half; the 
ſame with perch and pole. 

Black Ro, a ſtaff carried by the king's gentleman- 


uſher, as a badge of his office: this rod or ſtaff is | 


black, and has a lion in gold on its top. See UsHER. 

Fiſhing-Rop, a long taper rod or wand, to which 
the line is faſtened for angling. See Fisn1nG- Red. 

ROE, the ſeed or ſpawn of fiſh, That of the male 
fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſoft roe, 
or wilt; and that of the female, hard roe or ſpawn. 
So inconceivably numerous are theſe ovula or {mall 
eggs, that M. Petit found 342144 of them in a carp 
of 18 inches; but M. Lieuwenhoek found in a carp no 
more than 211,629. This Jaſt gentleman obſerves, 
that there are four times this number in a cod; and 
that a common one contains 9,344,000 eggs. 

Roe, in zoology. See CERvus. 

ROGA, in antiquity, a preſent which the emperors 
made to the fenators, magiſtrates, and even to the 


people; and the popes and patriarchs to their clergy. 
Theſe rogæ were diſtributed by the emperors on the 


firſt day of the year, on their birth- day, or on the a- 
talis dies of the cities; and by the popes and patriarchs 
in paſſion- week. Roga is allo uſed for the common 
pay of the ſoldiers. | _ | 
ROGATION (roGarT10), in the Roman juriſpru- 
dence, a demand made by the conſuls or tribunes of the 
Roman people, when a law was propoſed to be paſſed. 
Nogatis is alſo uſed for the decree itſelf made in con- 


ſequence of the people's giving their aſſent to this de- 


mand; to diſtinguiſh it from a ſeratus conſultum, or de- 
cree of the ſenate. 

RocGaTion-Heek, the week immediately ſucceeding 
Whitſunday ; fo. called from the three faſts thereing 
viz. on Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday. 

ROGER vt HoveDEnN, a learned man of the 13th 
century, was born in Yorkſhire, molt probably at the 
town of that name, now called Hoabden, ſome time in 
the reign of Henry I. After he had received the ſirſt 
parts of education in his native country, he ſtudied the 
civil and canon law, which were then become the moſt 
faſhionable and lucrative branches of learning. He 
became domeſtic chaplain to Henry II. who employ- 
ed him to tranſaQ ſeveral eceleſiaſtical affairs; in which 
he acquitted himſelf with honour. But his molt me- 


ritorious work was, his Annals of England, from 
A. D. 731, when Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiltory ends, 
37-U 3 o 
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Rogue to A. D. 1202. This work, which is one of the moſt 


l 
Roll. 


voluminous of our ancient hiftories, is more valuable 
for the ſincerity with which it is written, and the great 
variety of facts which it contains, than for the beauty 
of its ſtyle, or the regularity of its arrangement. 

ROGUE, in law, an idle ſturdy beggar ; who by 
ancient (ſtatutes is for the firſt offence called a rogue of 
the firſt degree, and puniſhed by whipping, and bo- 
ring through the gribvle of the right ear with a hot 
iron; and for the ſecond offence, is termed a rogue of 
the ſecond degree, and, if above 18 years of age, order- 
ed to be executed as a felon. 

ROHAULT (James), a celebrated Carteſian phi- 
loſopher, was the ſon of a merchant of Amiens, where 
he was born in 1620. He became well ſkilled in the 
mathematics, and taught them at Paris, where he be- 
came acquainted with M. Clerſelier, an advocate, who 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Rohault alſo 


taught philoſophy in the ſame city, with uncommon 


applauſe. He there improved the arts, and gave ex- 
cellent lectures to the artiſts and workmen. He died 
at Paris in 1675. He wrote, in French, 1. A Trea- 
tiſe on Natural Philoſophy. 2. The Elements of the 
Mathematics. 3. A Treatiſe on Mechanics, which is 
very curious. 4. Philoſophical Converſations ; and 
other works. His Phyfics have been tranſlated into 
Latin, by Dr Samvel Clarke, with notes, in which 
the Carteſian errors are corrected upon the Newtonian 
ſyſtem. | 

ROLL, in manufactories, ſomething wound and 
folded up in a cylindrical form. 

Few ſtuffs are made up in rolls, except ſattins, gaw- 
ies, and crapes; which are apt to break, and take 
plaits not eaſy to be got out, if folded otherwiſe. Rib- 
bons, laces, galloons, and paduas of all kinds, are alſo 
thus rolled, 


A roll of tobacco is tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on | 
the mill, and wound twiſt over twiſt about a ftick or 


roller. A great deal of tobacco is ſold in America in 
rolls of various weights; and it is not till its arrival in 
England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut. 

A roll of parchment, properly denotes the quanti— 
ty of 60 ſkins, | 

The ancients made all their books up in the form of 
rolls, and in Cicero's time the libraries conſiſted wholly 
of ſuch rolls. | | 

Rorr, in law, fignifies a ſchedule or parchment 
which may be rolled up by the hand into the form of 
54 Pipe. 


in theſe ſchedules of parchment all the pleadings, 


memorials, and acts of court, are entered and filed by 


the proper officer; which being done, they become re- 
cords of the court. Of theſe there are in the exchequer 
{everal kinds, as the great wardrobe roll, the cofferer's 
roll, the ſubſidy- roll, &c. 

Roll is alſo uſed for a liſt of the names of perſons of 
the fame condition, or of thoſe who have entered into 
the ſame engagement. 'Thus a court-roll of a manor, is 
that in which the names, rents, and ſervices, of each 


tenant are copied and enrolled. 


Calyes-head Rot, a rolt in the two temples, in 
which every bencher is taxed yearly at 2 8. every barri- 
ter at 18. 6d. and every gentleman under the bar at 
1, to the cook and other officers of the houſe, in 
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conſideration of a dinner of. calves-heads Provided in Roll 


per to be tabbied. 


R O L. 


Eaſter- term. | 

Muſter-RoLr, that in which are entered the ſoldiers 
of every troop, company, regiment, &c.. As ſoon ag a 
ſoldier's name 1s written down on the roll, it is death 
for him to deſert. | | 

RoLus-Offce, is an officer in Chancery-lane, Lon. 
don, appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls and records 
in chancery. 

Rider-RoLL, a ſchedule of parchment frequently 
ſewed or added to ſome part of a roll or record. 

RoLLs of Parliament, are the manuſcript regiſters 
or rolls of the proceedings of our ancient parliaments, 
which before the invention of printing were all engroſs- 
ed on parchment, and proclaimed openly in every 
county. In theſe rolls are alſo contained a great many 
deciſions of difficult points of law, which were fre. 
quently in former times referred to the decifion of that 
high court. G 

Rol L, or Roller, is alſo a piece of wood, iron, braſs, 
&c. of a cylindrical form, uſed in the conſtruction of 
ſeveral machines, and in ſeveral works and manufac- 
ture. | RY 

Thus in the glaſs manufacture they have a running- 
roll, which is a thick cylinder of caft braſs, which 
ſerves to conduct the melted glaſs to the end of the 
table on which large looking-glaſſes, &c. are caſt. 

Founders alſo uſe a roll to work the ſand which they 
uſe in making their moulds, | | 

The preſſes called calendars, as ſerving to calendar 
ſtuffs withal, conſiſt, among other eſſential parts, of two 
rollers. It is alſo between the two rollers that the 
waves are given to filks, mohairs, and other ſtuffs pro- 

Impreſſions from copper- plates are alſo taken by 
paſſing the plate and paper between two rollers, See 
Rolling-preſs PRINTING. | 1 

Rolls, in flatting- mills, &c. are two iron inſtru— 
ments of a cylindrical form, which ſerve to draw or 
ſtretch out plates of gold, ſilver, and other metals. 

Rolls, in ſugar-works, are two large iron barrels 
which ſerve to bruiſe the canes, and to expreſs the 


juice. Theſe are caſt hollow, and their cavities are 


filled up with wood, the cylinders of which are pro- 
periy the hen | 
ROLLER, in ſurgery, a long and broad bandage, 
uſually of linen-cloth, rolled round any part of the 
body, to keep it in, or diſpoſe it to a ſtate of health, 
ROLLIN (Charles), a juſtly celebrated French 
writer, was the fon of a cutler at Paris, and was born 
there on the 3oth of January 1661, He ſtudied at 
the college du Pleſſis ; and acquired the regard of M. 
Gobinet, principal of that college, who had a partic: 
lar eſteem for him. He afterwards became profeſſor 
of rhetoric in the ſame college; and, in 1688, ſucceed- 
ed Horſan, his maiter, as profeſſor of eloquence, in the 
royal college. No man ever exerciſed the functions 0 
it with greater eclat : he often made Latin orations, 
to celebrate the memorable events of the times; #" 
frequently accompanied them with poems, which were 
read and eſteemed by every body. In 1694, he was 
choſen rector of the univerlity ; and continued in that 
office two years, which was then a great mark of di. 


ſtinRion. By virtue of his oflice, he ſpoke the 2 
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panegyric upon Lewis XIV. He made many very uſe- 
ful regulations in the univerſity; and particularly re· 
animated the ſtudy of the Greek language, which 
was then growing into great neglect. He was a man 
of indefatigable attention; and trained innumerable per- 
ſons, who did honour to the church, the ſtate, and the 
army. The firſt preſident Portail was pleaſed one day 
to reproach Rollin in a jocular ſtrain, as if he exceed- 
ed even himſelf in doing buſineſs: to whom Rollin re- 
plied, with that plainneſs and ſincerity which was na- 
tural to him, “ It becomes you well, Sir, to reproach 
me with this; it is this habit of labour in me which 
has diſtinguiſhed you in the place of advocate- general, 
which has raiſed you to that of firſt preſident: you owe 
the greatneſs of your fortune to me.“ a 

Upon the expiration of the reQorſhip, cardinal No- 
allles engaged him to ſuperintend the ſtudies of his 
nephews, who were in the college of Laon; and in this 
office he was agreeably employed, when, in 1699, he 
was with great reludtance made coadjutor to the prin- 
cipal of the college of Beauvais. This college was then 
a kind of deſart, inhabited by very few ſtudents, and 
without any manner of diſcipline: but Rollin's great 
reputation and induſtry ſoon re-peopled it, and made 


it that flouriſhing ſociety it has ever fince continued. 


In this ſituation he continued till 1912; when the war 
between the Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts drawing towards 
a Criſis, he fell a ſacrifice to the prevalence of the for- 
mer. Father le Tellier, the king's confeſſor, and fu- 
rious agent of the Jeſuits, infuſed into his maſter pre- 
judices again Rollin, whoſe connections with cardinal 
de Noailles would alone have ſufficed to have made him 


2 Jaiſcnit;z and on this account he Joſt his ſhare in the 


principality of Beauvais. No man, however, could 
have loſt leſs in this than Rollin, who had every thing 
left him that was neceſſary to make him happy; re- 
tirement, books, and enough to live on. He now be- 
gan to employ himſelf upon Quintilian; an author he 
juſtly valued, and ſaw neglected not without uneaſineſs. 
He retrenched in him whatever he thought rather cu- 


rious, than uſeful for the inſtruction of youth; he pla- 


ced ſummaries or contents at the head of each chapter; 
aud he accompanied the text with ſhort ſelect notes. 
His edition appeared in 1715, in 2 vols 12mo. with an 
elegant preface ſetting forth his method and views. 
In 1710, the univerſity of Paris willing to have a 
head ſuitable to the importance of their intereſts in 
the then critical conjuncture of affairs, choſe Rollin 
again rector: but he was diſplaced in about two 
months by a letter de cachet. The univerſity had pre- 
iented to the parliament a petition, in which 1t pro- 


- teſted againſt taking any part in the adjuſtment of the 


late diſputes; and their being congratulated in a pub- 


lic oration by Rollin on this ſtep, occaſioned the let- 
ter which ordered them to chooſe a rector of more mo- 
deration. Whatever the univerſity might ſuffer by the 
vemoval of Rollin, the public was probably a gainer; 
ſor be now applied himſelf to compoſe his excellent 
treatiſe upon the Manner of Studying and Teaching 
the Belles Lettres. This work was publiſhed, two vo- 
umes in 1726, and two more in 1728, 8vo. 


undertook another of equal uſe and entertainment: his 
23 Ancienne, &c. or © Ancient Hiſtory of the 
S) ptians, Carthaginians, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, 
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Medes and Perſians, Macedonians, and Greeks, which Rollin. 
he finiſhed in 13 vols 8 vo. and publiſhed between 1730 7 
and 1738. M. Voltaire, after having obſerved that 


-ncouraged by the great ſucceſs of this work, he. 
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Rollin was * the firſt member of the univerſity of Pa- 
ris who wrote French with dignity and correctneſs,“ 
ſays of this work, that © though the laſt volumes, 
which were written in too great a hurry, are not equal 
to the firſt, it is nevertheleſs the beit compilation that 
has yet appeared in any language; becauſe it is ſeldom 
that compilers are eloquent, and Rollin was remark - 
ably ſo.” While the laſt volumes of his ancient hi— 
ſtory were printing, he publiſhed the firſt of his Ro- 
man Hiſtory ; which he lived to carry on, through the 
eighth and into part of the ninth, to the war againſt 
the Cimbri, about 70 years before the battle of Ac- 
tium. Mr Crevier, the worthy diſciple of Rollin, con- 
tinued the hiſtory to the battle of Actium, which cloſes 
the tenth volume; and has fince completed the origi— 
nal plan of Rollin, in 16 vols 12mo, which was to bring 
it down from the foundation of the city, to the reign 
of Conſtantine the Great. All theſe works of Rollin 
have met with univerſal approbation, and been tranſla— 
ted into ſeveral languages. | | 

'This excellent perſon died in 1741. He had been 
named by the king a member of the academy of in- 
{criptions and belles lettres in 1701 : but as he had 
not then brought the college of Beauvais into repute, 


and found he had more buſineſs upon his hands than 


was confiſtent with a decent attendance upon the func- 


tions of an academician, he bepged the privileges of a 


veteran, which were honourably granted him. Never- 
theleſs, he maintained his connections with the aca- 
demy, attended their aſſemblies as often as he could, 
Jaid the plan of his ancient hiſtory before them, and 
demanded an academician for his cenſor. Rollin was 
a man of an admirable compoſition: very ingenious, 
conſummate in polite learning, of rigid morals, and 
eminently pious. He was rather too religious, his re- 
ligion carrying him into the territories ſuperſtition; 
and he wanted nothing but a mixture of the philo— 
ſophic in his nature, to make him a very complete 
perſon. When he was diſcharged from the reQor- 
ſhip in 1720, the words of the letter de cachet were, 
That the univerſity ſhould chooſe a rector of more mode- 
ration. But this was hardly poſſible: for nothing could 


be more benign, more pacific, more {weet, more mo- 


derate, than Rollin's temper. He ſhowed, it muſt be 


owned, ſome zeal for the cauſe of Janſeniſm. In all 
other reſpeAs he was a molt reſpeQable perſon. We 
find in his works generous and exalted ſentiments, a 


zeal for the good of ſociety, a love of virtue, a vencra- 
tion for Providence, and in ſhort every thing, though 
on profane ſubjects, ſanctified with a ſpirit truly reli- 
gious; fo that it is impoſſible to read him without feel- 
ing ourſelves more virtuous. How noble his reflec- 
tions! Right reaſon, religion, honour, probity, inſpi— 
red them; and we can never enough admire the art 
which has made them appear fo natural. This is Mr 
Voltaire's eloge on Rollin: to which we may add the 
teſtimony of the celebrated poet Rouſſeau, who concei- 
ved ſuch a veneration for him, that he came out of ba- 
niſhment incognito to Paris, on purpoſe to viſit and 
pay his reſpects to him. He looked upon his hiſto—- 
ries, not only as the beſt models of the hiſtoric king, 
but as a complete ſyſtem of politics and morals, and : | 
+ | 8 mol 
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„ 
Rolling, moſt inſtructive ſchool for princes as well as ſubjects to 
Rollo. learn all their duties in. 

ROLLING, the motion by which a ſhip rocks 
from fide to fide like a cradle, occaſioned by the agi- 
tation of the waves. | 

Rolling, therefore, is a ſort of revolution about an 
imaginary axis paſſing through the centre of gravity 
of a ſhip: ſo that the nearer the centre of gravity is to 
the keel, the more violent will be the rolling- motion; 
becauſe the centre about which the vibrations are made, 
18 placed ſo low in the bottom, that the reſiſtance made 
by the keel to the volume of water which it diſplaces 
in rolling, bears very little proportion to the force of 
the vibration above the centre of gravity, the radius of 
which extends as hiph as the maſlt- heads. 

But, if the centre of gravity is placed higher above 
the keel, the radius of vibration will not only be dimi- 
niſhed, but an additional force to oppoſe the motion of 
rolling will be commnnicated to that part of the ſhip's 
bottom which is below the centre of gravity. 

So far as relates to the effect of rolling, when pro- 
duced by the quality or ſtowage of the ballaſt, and to 
the manner by which it may be prevented, viz. a 
change of the quantity or diſpoſition of the ballaſt, we 
ſhall endeavour to explain under the article Trim. It 
may, however, be neceſſary to remark, that the con- 
ſtruction of the ſhip's bottom may alſo contribute to 
diminiſh this movement conſiderably. 

Many fatal diſaſters have happened to ſhips, ariſing 
from a violent rolling; as the loſs of the maſts, looſen- 

ing of the cannon, and ſtraining violently on the decks 
and ſides, ſo as to weaken the ſhip to a great degree. 
See PITCHING. | | 

RoLLixG- Tackl:, a pulley or purchaſe faſtened to 
that part of a ſail- yard which is to the windward of 
the maſt, in order to confine the yard cloſe down to 
the leeward when the ſai] is furled. | 

. It is uſed to prevent the yard from having a great 
friction againſt the malt in a high ſea, which would be 
equally pernicious to both. 

ROLLO, the conqueror of Normandy, was a Nor- 
wegian duke, baniſhed from his country by Harold 
Harfagre, who conquered Norway in 870, on account 
of the piracies he exerciſed. He firſt retired with his 
fleet among the iſlands of the Hebrides to the north- 

weſt of Scotland, whither the flower of the Norwe- 

gian nobility had fled for refuge ever ſince Harold had 
become maſter of the whole kingdom. He was there 
received with open arms by thoſe warriors, who, eager 
for conqueſt and revenge, waited only for a chief to 
undertake ſome glorious enterprize. Rollo fretting 
himſelf at their head, and ſeeing his power formidable, 
ſailed towards England, which had been long as it 
were a field open on all ſides to the violences of the 
northern nations. But the great Alfred had ſome 
years beſore eftabliſhed ſuch order in his part of the 
iſland, that Rollo, after feveral fruitleſs attempts, de- 
ſpaired of forming there ſuch a ſettlement as ſhould 
make him amends for the loſs of his own country. He 
pre tended, therefore, to have had a ſupernatural dream, 
which promiſed him a glorious fortune in France, and 
which ſerved at leait to ſupport the ardour of his fol- 
lowers. The weakneſs of the government in that 
kingdom, and the confuſion in which it was involved, 
were till more perſuaſive reaſous to inſure them of 
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the interview between Charles and this new duke, 


to ſuch a degree were the Normans feared and Chailes 


mandy, he exhibited ſuch virtues as rendered the pro- 
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ſucceſss Having therefore ſailed up the Sei | 
Rouen, he immediately took that capita of * Wy 
vince, then called Neuſtria, and making it his mags. 8 | 
zine of arms, he advanced up to Paris, to which he — 
laid ſiege in form. This war at length ended in the 
entire ceſſion of Neuſtria, which Charles the Simple 
was obliged to give up to Rollo and his Normans in 
order to purchaſe a peace. Rollo received it in per- 
petuity to himſelf and his poſterity, as a feudal duch 
dependant on the crown of France. A deſcription of 


gives us a curious picture of the manners of theſe Nor. 
mans, (as they were called by foreigners) ; for the lat- 
ter would not take the oath of fealty to his ſovereign 
lord, any other way than by placing his hands with:n 
thoſe of the king ; and abſolutely refuſed to kiſs his 
feet, as cuſtom then required. It was with great dif- 
ficulty he was prevailed on to let one of his warriors 
perform this ceremony in his flead ; but the officer to 
whom Rollo deputed this ſervice, ſuddenly raiſed the 
king's foot ſo high, that he overturned him on his 
back; a piece of rudeneſs which was only laughed at: 


deſpiſed. IG | 

Soon after, Rollo was perſuaded to embrace Chri. 
ſtianity, and he was baptized with much ceremony by 
the archbiſhop of Rouen in the cathedral of that city. 
As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf in full ' poſſeſſion of Nor- 


vince happy, and deſerved to make his former out- 
rages forgotten. Religious, wiſe, and liberal, this 
captain of pirates became, after Alfred, the greateſt 
and moſt humane prince of his time. 
ROMAN, in general, ſomething belonging to the 
city of Rome. See Rome. | 
King of the Romans, in modern hiſtory, 1s a prince 
elected to be ſucceſſor to the reigning emperor of Ger- 
many. „„ | 
ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a fabulous 
relation of certain adventures deſigned for the enter- 
tainment and inſtruction of the readers. | | 
The true nature and genuine charaReriſtics of this 
ſpecies of writing, are excellently explained by the in- 
genious author of the Rambler ; who obſerves,” that 
the works of fiction, with which the preſent genera- 
tion ſeems more particularly delighted, are fuch 23 
exhibit life in its true ſtate, diverſified only by the ac. 
cidents that daily happen in the world, and influenced 
by thoſe paſſions and qualities which are really to be 
found in converſing with mankind. - 
This kind of writing may he termed not improperly 
the comedy of romance, and is to be connected nearly 
by the rules of comic poetry. Its province is to bring 
about natural events by eaſy means, and to Keep up 
curioſity without the help of wonder: it is therefore 
precluded from the machines and expedients of the he- 
roic romance, and can neither employ giants to ſnatch 
away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights 10 
bring her back from captivity; it can neither bewilder 
its perſonages in deſarts, nor lodge them in imaginary 
caſtles. En, 
Scaliger, upon Pontanus, remarks, that all his wri- 
tings are filled with images; and that if you take _ 
him his lilies and his roſes, his ſatyrs and his drye * 
he will have nothing left that can be called 7 
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a battle and a ſhipwreck. ; 9 * 
Why this wild ſtrain of imagination found reception 
ſo long, in polite and learned ages, it is not eaſy to 
conceive : but we cannot wonder, that, while readers 
could be procured, the authors were willing to con- 
tinue it ; for when a man had, by practice, gained 
ſome fluency of language, he had no farther care than 
to retire to his cloſet, to let looſe his invention, and 
heat his mind with incredibilities ; and a book was 
produced without fear of criticiſm, without the toil of 
ſtudy, without knowledge of nature, or acquaintance 
with life. | | 
The taſk. of our preſent writers is very different; it 
requires, together with that Jearning which 1s to be 
gained from books, that experience which can never be 
attained by ſolitary diligence, but muſt ariſe from ge- 
neral converſe, and accurate obſervation of the living 
world. Their performances have, as Horace expreſſes 
it, plus oneris quantum veniæ minus, little indulgence, 
and therefore more difficulty. They are engaged in 
portraits of which every one knows the original, and 
can therefore detect any deviation from exactneſs of 
reſemblance. Other writings are ſafe, except from the 
malice of learning: but theſe are in danger from every 
common reader; as the ſlipper was cenſured by a 


ſhoemaker, who happened to Rop in his way at the 


Venus of Apelles. 

But the danger of not being approved as juſt co- 
piers of human manners, is not the moſt important 
apprehenſion that an author of this ſort ought to have 
before him. Theſe books are written chiefly to the 
- young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they ſerve 
as leQures of conduct, and introductions into life. 
| They are the entertainment of minds unfurniſhed with 
ideas, and therefore eaſily ſuſceptible of impreſſions ; 
not fixed by principles, and therefore eaſily following 
the current of fancy ; not informed by experience, and 
conſequently open to every falſe ſuggeſtion and partial 
e = | 

That the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould be paid 
to youth, and that nothing indecent or unſeemly ſhould 
be ſuffered to approach their eyes or ears, are precepts 
extorted by ſenſe and virtue from an ancient writer, 
by no means eminent for chaſtity of thought. The 
lame kird, though not the ſame degree of caution, is 
required 1n every thing which is laid before them, to 


ſecure them from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opinions, 


and improper combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every tranſaction 
and ſentiment was ſo remote from all that paſſes among 
men, that the reader was in very little danger of ma- 


ing any applications to himſelf ; the virtues and 


-rimes were equally beyond his ſphere of activity; and 
he amuſed himſelf with heroes and with traitors, de- 
verers and proſecutors, as with beings of another ſpe- 
cies, whoſe actions were regulated upon motives of 


their own, and who had neither faults nor excellencies 


m common with himſelf. 

10 ut, when an adventurer is levelled with the reſt of 

pea world, and acts in ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal 

fea. as may be the lot of any other man, young 

121 pony fix their eyes upon him with cloſer attention, 
hope, by obſerving his bebaviour and ſucceſs, to 
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regulate their own practices when they ſhall be en- 
gaged in the like part. 5 

For this reaſon, theſe familiar hiſtories may perhaps 
be made of greater uſe than the ſolemnities of pro— 
feſſed morality, and convey the knowledge of vice and 
virtue with more accuracy than axioms and definitions. 
But, if the power of example is ſo great as to take 
poiſ: ſſion of the memory by a kind of violence, and 
produce effects almoſt without the intervention of the 
will, care ought to be taken, that, when the choice 
is unreſtrained, the beſt examples only ſhould be ex- 
Inbited ; and that which is likely to operate fo ſtrong+ 


ly, ſhould not be miſchievous or uncertain in its ef- 


fects. 5 
The chief advantages which theſe fictions have over 


real life, is, that their authors are at liberty, though 
not to invent, yet to ſelect objects, and to cull from 


the maſs of mankind thoſe individuals upon which the 
attention ought moſt to be employed ; as a diamond, 


though it cannot be made, may be poliſhed by art, 


and placed in ſuch a fituation as to diſplay that luſtre 
which before was buried among common ſtones. 


RO MAGNA, a province of Italy, in the pope's 


territories, bounded on the north by the Ferrareſe, 


on the ſouth by Tuſcany and the duchy of Urbino, 
on the eaſt by the gulph of Venice, and on the welt 
by the Bologneſe and a part of Tuſcany. Tt is fertile 
in corn, wine, oil, fine fruits, and paſtures. It has 
alſo mines, mineral waters, and falt- works, which make 
its principal revenue. Ravenna 1s the capital town. 


ROMANIA, a province of Turky in Europe, 


bounded on the north by Bulgaria, on the eaſt by the 
Black Sea, on the ſouth by the Archipelago and the 


ſea of Marmora, and on the welt by Macedonia and 


Bulgaria; being 200 miles in length, and 150 in- 
| breadth. 


It was formerly called Thrace, and is the 
principal and largeſt of all the provinces the Turks 
poſſeis in Europe. It is a fruitful country in corn and 
paltures, and there are mines of filver, lead, and alum, 
It is divided into three great governments or ſangia— 
cates; namely, Kirkel, of which Philipoli is the ca- 


pital ; Galipoli, whoſe capital is of the ſame name; 


and Byzantium, or Byzia, or Viza, of which Con- 
ſtantinople is the capital. The Turks beſtow the 
name of NRomelia on all the territories they poſſeſs in 
Europe. 


ROMANO (Giulio), a famovs painter, was the 
diſciple of Raphael, who had ſuch an affection for him, 
that he appointed him, with John Francis Penn, his. 


heir. His conceptions were more extraordinary and 
more elevated than even thoſe of his maſter, . but not 
ſo natural. He was wonderful in the choice of atti— 
tudes ; but did not perfectly underſtand the lights and 
ſhades, and is frequently harſh and ungraceful, The 
folds of his draperies, ſays Du Freſnoy, are neither 
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beautiful nor great, eaſy nor natural, but all extrava- 


gant, like the fantaſtical habits of comedians. He was, 
however, ſuperior to moſt painters, by his profound 
knowledge of antiquity ; and, by converſing with the 
works of the moſt excellent poets, particularly Homer, 
he made himſclf maſter of the qualifications neceſſa- 
rily required in a great deſigner. Julio Romano was 
alſo well ſkilled in architecture. He was employed by. 
cardinal de Medicis, who was afterwards pope under 
the name of Clement VII.; and afterwards went to 

Mantua, 


' 
! 
| 
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Rome. 
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Mantua, whither he was invited by Frederic Gon- 
zaga, marquis of that city, in order to avoid his 
being juſtly puniſhed for his having drawn at Rome 
the defigns of 20 obſcene plates, engraved by Mark 
Antony, to which Aretine added the ſame number of 
ſonnets. Julio Romano embelliſhed the city of Man- 
tua with many of his performances both in painting 
and architecture; and died in that city in 1545, at 54 
years of age, much regretted by the marquis, Who had 
an extraordinary friendſhip for him. 

ROME, a very ancient and celebrated city of Ita- 
ly, ſituated on the river Tiber, in E. Long. 13®. N. 
Lat. 41. 45. once the capital of the greateſt empire in 
the world; and famous in modern hiſtory for being the 
centre of an eccleſiaſtical tyranny, by which for many 
ages the greateſt part of the world was held in ſubjec- 
tion. | 

The ancient Romans derived their original from 
Aneas the Trojan hero: and though ſome hiltorians 


from Aneas pretend to treat his voyage into Italy as a mere fable, 


2 
Aineas flies 


from Troy 


to mount 


Ida. 


3 
Makes 


and leaves 
A ſia. | 


yet no ſufficient reaſons for rejecting this account have 
been offered, nor has any more probable hiſtory of the 
origin of the Roman name been given; ſo that, with- 
out entering into the diſpute, we ſhall proceed to the 
hiſtory of Zneas and his ſucceſſors as they are record- 
ed by the generality of Latin writers. 
When the Greeks, by the treachery of the ſons of 
Antenor, or by whatever other means it happened, 
were become mafters of Troy, Aneas with the forces 
under his command retired iato the fortreſs of the city, 
and defended it bravely for fome time; but yielding at 
length to neceſſity, he conveyed away his gods, his fa- 
ther, wife, and children, with every thing he had that 
was valuable, and, followed by a numerous crowd of 
Trojans, fled to the ſtrong places of mount Ida. Hi- 
ther all thoſe of his countrymen, who were more an- 
xious than the reſt to preſerve their liberty, flocked to 
him from the ſeveral towns of Troas. 
augmented and advantageouſly poſted, he continued 
quiet, waiting for the departure of the Greeks, who, 
it was imagined, would return home as ſoon as they 
had pillaged the country. But theſe, after they had 
enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of Troy and of the 
neighbouring towns, turned their arms againſt the fu— 
gitives, reſolving to attack them in their ſtrong- holds 
upon the mountain. Æneas, to avoid the hazard of 
being forced in his laſt refuge, had recourſe to nego- 
ciation; and, by his heralds, intreated the enemy not 
to conſtrain him to a battle. Peace was granted him, 


peace with on condition that he with his followers quitted the Tro- 
the Greeks ; 


jan territories; and the Greeks, on their part, promi— 
ſed not to moleſt him in his retreat, but to let him 
ſafely paſs through any country within the extent of 
their domination. EY | 

Upon this aſſurance Eneas equipped a fleet, in or- 
der to ſeek a ſettlement in ſome foreign land. We are 
told, that at his departure he left his eldeſt fon Aſca- 
nius with the Daſylites, a people of Bithynia, who de- 
fired to have him for their king ; but that the young 
prince did riot remain long with them: for when Sca- 
mandrius (Aſtyanax), with the the reſt of the Hecto- 
ride whom Neoptolemus permitted to return home 
from Greece, repaired to him, he put himſelf at their 
head, and led them back to their native country. 


The Trojan having croſſed the Helleſpont, arrived 
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His army thus 
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in the peninſula of Pallene, where he built a city, call. 
ed from him Æneia, and left in it a part of that mul. 
titude which had followed him. From thence he ai. 


ed to Delos; and thence to Cythera, where he ereQeq 


a temple to Venus. He built another to the ſame god. 
deſs in Zacynthus, in which iſland he likewiſe inſtitu. 
ted games, called the racer of neas and Venus : the 


ſtatues of both, ſays Dionyſius, are ſtanding to this 
day. In Leucas, where the Trojans landed, was to 


be ſeen in the ſame author's time, a temple erected to 
Venus the mother of Aineas. Nor were Actium and 
Ambracia without monuments that teſtified his arrival 


in thoſe places. At Dodona were found brazen vaſes, 


upon which the name of the Trojan hero, who had 
made an offering of them to Jupiter, was enpraven in 
old characters. Not far from Buthrotos, in Epirus, a 
Trojan camp which had eſcaped the injuries of time, 
retained the name of 7774. All theſe antiquities, {ill 
ſubfiſting in the reign of Auguſtus, were then looked 
upon as indiſputable proofs of ZEneas's voyage to Epi. 
rus: “ and that he came into Italy, (adds the ſame 
Diopyſius) we have the concurrent teſtimony of all the 
Romans; the ceremonies they obſerve in their ſacri— 
fices and feſtivals bear witneſs to it, as alſo the Sibyl- 
line books, the Pythian oracles, and many other things 
which nobody can reaſonably reject as invented merely 
for ornament.” a1 
The firſt land of Italy which ZEneas made, after 
croſſing the lonian ſea, was cape Minerva, in Iapygia; 
and here he went on ſhore. Sailing afterwards from 
hence, and coaſting along the ſouth-eaſt of Italy and 
the eaſt and ſouth ſides of Sicily, he arrived with his 
fleet either by choice or ſtreſs of weather at the port 
of Drepanum in that iſland. Elymus and ÆEgeſtus who 
had eſcaped from Troy a little before him, had brought 
a Trojan colony to this place. ZEneas augmented it 
by a good number of his followers, whom, pleaſed to 


have found a ſafe reſting place after many dangers and 


fatiguing voyages, he willingly left behind him at their 
requelt; though certain authors pretend that he was 
conttrained to it by the difficulty of tranſporting them, 
becauſe ſome Trojan women, weary of the ſea, had 
burnt a confiderable part of his ſhips. 

ZEncas, leaving Drepanum, ſtecred his courſe for 
Italy acroſs the 'Tyrrhenian ſea, To the cape where 
he firſt landed, he gave the name Palinurus, from one 
of his pilots who died there. The little iſland of Leu- 


caſia, not far diſtant, whither he ſailed next, got its 


name in like manner from a daughter of /Eneas's fi- 
ſler, who there ended her days. The port of Miſenum, 
the iſland of Prochyta, and the promontory of Cajeta, 


where he ſucceſſively arrived, were ſo called from be- 


ing the burial-places, the firſt of a noble Trojan his 
companion, the ſecond of his kinſwoman, and the third 
of his nurſe, At length the Trojan prince and his cho- 
ſen band finiſhed their tedious and painful voyages 0" 


4 F . - 5 10 
the coaſt of the ſince famous Latium. This was a (mal! arg 


territory on the eaſt fide of the river Tiber, contain- 
ing a part of the preſent Campagna di Roma: Latinus 
was the king of it; his capital town, Laurentum; bis 
ſubjeAs, a people who, till his time called Aborigines, 
had from him taken the name of Latins. Here, far 
removed from their implacable enemies the Greeks, 
Zneas and his followers undertook to raiſe a ns 
Troy: they fortified a camp near the mouth of the : 05 


ery 
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ber, gave it the name of Troy, and flattered themſelves While Zneas was thus employed, the Rutuli, an- Rome. 


owe. - Y . . . . . . - - : 8 
a with the hopes of a quiet ſettlement, and a period to cient enemies of the Latin name, entering into an alli- 


al their unhappy adventures. | ance with Mezentius king of the Tyrrhenians, took 
When ZEneas arrived in Italy, Latinus was engaged the field with a deſign to drive out thoſe new- comers, 
in a war with the Rutuli, a neighbouring people, in of whoſe power they began to conceive no ſmall jea— 6 


which he was attended but with very indifferent ſue- louſy. ZEneas marched out againſt them at the bead His death, £4 
ceſs, when news was brought him- that a foreign army of his Trojans and Latins. Hereupon a battle enſued, 

had made a deſcent on his coaſts, pillaged the maritime which laſted till night; when Aneas being puſhed to 

part of his dominions, and were fortifying themſelves the banks of the Numicus, which ran cloſe by Lavi- 

in a camp at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, Hereupon nium, and forced into that river, was there drowned. 

he marched againſt them with all his forces, hoping to The Trojans concealed his body; and pretending that 
oblige them to reimbark and abandon his dominions, he had vaniſhed away on a ſudden, made him paſs for F | 
without meeting with any great reſiſtance from a band a deity among his credulous ſubjects, who accordingly _ 
of vagabonds, as he ſuppoled, or pirates, come only to erected a temple to him under the title of Fupiter In- . 
ſeek for plunder: but finding them, as he drew near, diger. | | , 44 
well armed, and regularly drawn up in battalia, he Upon the death of Æneas, his ſon Euryleon, called Succeeded 1 
thought it adviſable to forbear engaging troops that allo Aſcaniur and Julus, aſcended the throne; but ap (my | 
appeared fo well diſciplined ; and, inſtead of venturing the young king did not think it adviſable to venture n“ 

3 battle, to defire a parley. In this conference Lati- a battle in the very beginning of his reign, with a for- 

nus underſtanding who they were, and being at the midable enemy, who promiſed himſelf great ſucceſs 
| fame time ſtruck with terror, and touched with com- from the death of Æneas, he had the prudence to con- 

paſſion for thoſe brave but unfortunate men, entered fine himſelf within the walls of Lavinium, and to try 

into a treaty with them, and aſſigned them a tract of whether he could, by an honourable treaty, put an end 3 
land for a ſettlement, on condition that they ſhould to ſo dangerous a war. But the haughty Mezentius 4 

employ their arms and exert their valour in defence of demanding of the Latins, as one of the conditions of N 

his dominions, and look upon the Rutuli as a common a peace, that they ſhould pay him yearly, by way of 
ters into enemy. This condition ness readily accepted; and tribute, all the wine produced in the territory of La- 
bee complied with his engagement ſo faithfully, that La- tium, Aſcanius rejeded the propoſal with the utmoſt 

ih Lai tinus came at length to repoſe an entire confidence in indignation; and having cauſed all the vines through- 
i the Trojan; and in proof of it, gave him Lavinia, his out his dominions to be conſecrated to Jupiter, and by 

hc, daughter and only child, in marriage, ſecuring to him that means put it out of his power to comply with the 

buy that means the ſucceſſion to the throne of Latium, enemy's requeſt, he reſolved to make a vigorous ſally, 
Eneas, to teſtify his gratitude to Latinus, and affec- and try whether he could, by force of arms, bring the 

tion for Lavinia, gave her name to the camp he had inſulting Tyrrhenian to more reaſonable terms. The 
pitched; and inſtead of Troy, called it Lavinium. The main body of the enemy's army was encamped at ſome 
Trojans followed the example of their leader; and by diſtance from Lavinium; but Lauſus, the ſon of Me- 
marriages making alliances with Latin families, be- zentius, with the flower of their youth under his com- 

came, in a ſhort time, one and the ſame people with mand, lay entrenched at the very gates of the city. 

the Latins, | 8 . The Trojans, who had been long accuſtomed to make 

In the mean time Turnus, the queen's nephew, who vigorous ſallies, marching out in the night, attacked 

had been brought up in the palace under the eye of the poſt where Lauſus commanded, forced his intrench- 
Latinus, and entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia ments, and obliged the troops he had with him to ſave 

and ſucceeding to the throne, ſeeing the princeſs be- themſelves by flight to the main body of the army en- , 
ſtowed on a ſtranger, and all his views defeated, went camped on the plain; but the unexpected arrival and who de— 
over to the Rutuli; and by ſtirring them up, brought overthrow of their advance- guard {truck them with ſuch feats the 
oma battle between them and the Latins, in which terror, that, inſtead of topping the flight of their com- Ruta. 
both he and Latinus were killed. Thus Eneas, by panions, they flcd with them, in great diſorder, to the 
the death of his father-in-law, and by that of a trou- neighbouring mountains. The Latins purſued them, 

bleſome rival, came into the quiet poſſeſſion of the king- and in the purſuit Lauſus was killed: whoſe death fo 

dom of Latium, which he governed wih preat wiſdom, diſcouraged Mezentius, that he immediately ſued for 

and tranſmitted to his poſterity. | | peace; which was granted him, upon condition, that 

Aneas is ſaid to have reigned three years; during for the future the Tiber ſhould be the boundary be- 

which time he eflabliſhed the worſhip of the gods of tween the Latin and Hetrurian territories. 1 

his own country, and to the religion of the Latins In the mean time Lavinia, who had been left with His kind- | 
added that of Troy. The two Palladiums, which had child by AEneas, entertaining a ſtrong jealouſy of the 8 | 131 
been the protectors of that city, became the tutelary ambition of her ſon-in-law, retired to the woods, and per ſon. | þ 
deitics of Lavinium, and, in after ages, of the whole was there peaceably delivered of a fon, who, from his 

Roman empire. The worſhip of Veſta was likewiſe father, was named Areas, and, from the place of his 
introduced by ZEneas; and virgins, from her called Ve- birth, had the ſurname of Sy/vius; but as the queen's _ 

Halt, were appointed to keep a fire continually burning flight, who had diſappeared on a ſudden, raiſed ſuſpi— 

in honour of that goddels. Jupiter, Venus, and many cions at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of Aſ— 

Other deities who had been revered in Troy, became, canius, he uſed all poſſible means to remove them, cau- 

in all likelihood, known to the Latins by means of. ſed diligent ſearch to be made after Lavinia, calmed 

ucas; & hich gave occaſion to the poets of repreſent- her fears, and prevailed upon her to return to the town 

9s him uider the character of a piqus hero. with her ſon, whom he ever aſter treated as a brother. 
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1 Rome. Lavinium grew every dar more populous; but as it be carefully watched, till ſhe was delivered of two ton: 1 
:þ was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, and the inhe- and then exaggerating her crime in an aſſembly of the ne 
| 4 ritance of her ſon Sylvius, Aſcanius reſolved to reſign people, he prevailed upon them to ſentence her to 
. i it to them, and build elſewhere another city for him- death, and to condemn the fruit of her crimina] amour Of R 
{ Afcanins ſelf. This he made the place of his refidence, and the to be thrown into the Tiber. The ſentence againſt lus al; 
4 ſounds Alba capital of his new kingdom, calling it Alba Longa; Rhea was, according to ſome authors, changed by A. uus. 
] | Longa, Alba, from a white ſow, which we are told /Eneas mulius, at the requeſt of his daughter Antho, into per- 
I had found in the place where it was built; and Langa, petual confinement, but executed againſt the twins: 
h to diftinguiſh it from another town of the ſame name who being laid in a wooden trough, and carried to hes 
lh in the country of the Marti; or rather, becauſe it ex- foot of mount Palatine, were there turned adrift on 
a tended, without having much breadth, the whole length the Tiber, which at that time overflowed tis banks, 
it of a lake near which it was built. It was 30 years af= But the wind and ſtream proved both ſo favourable 
if ter the building of Lavinium, that Aſcanius fixed his that at the fall of the water the two infants were left 
F abode at Alba; and there he died, after a reign of a- fafe on the ſtrand, and there happily found by Fauſtu— 
by bout 38 years, 12 of which he had reſided at his new Jus, the chief of the king's ſhepherds,. and ſuckled by 
4 ſettlement. He left a ſon called [ulus; fo that be- his wife Acca Laurentia, who for her diſorderly life 
o tween him and Sylvius lay the right of ſucceſſion to was called Lupa; and this probably gave rife to the 
ol the Latin throne; the latter being the ſon, and the for- fabulous miracle of their being nurſed by a wolf. 

ö mer the grandſom, of Æneas. - As Faultulus was probably well acquainted with the 
4 The Latins not thinking it their intereſt to continue birth of the twins, he took more than ordinary care of 
ih divided, as it were, into two ſtates, reſolved to unite their education, and ſent them to Gabii to be inſtruc. 

| Alba and Lavinium into one ſovereignty; and as Syl- ted there in Greek literature. As they grew up, they 

| | | vius was born of Lavinia the daughter of Latinus, and appeared-to have ſomething great in their mien and air 
9 1 * had thereby an undoubted title to the kingdom of his which commanded reſpea ; and the aſcendant which 

| hiv does. grandfather, whereas the other was but the ſon of a they aſſumed over the other ſhepherds, made them 
pl | ſtranger, the Latins beſtowed the crown. on Sylvius; dreaded in the foreſts, where they exerciſed a ſort of 
Þ and, to make Iulus ſome amends, decreed to him the empire. A quarrel happening between the herdſmen 
4 ſovereign power in affairs of religion; a power which, of Amulius and thoſe of Numitor, the two brothers 
by thenceforth continued in his family. Sylvius was ſuc- took the part of the former againſt the latter; aud 
iq ceeded by 13 kings of the ſame race, who for near 400 ſome blood being ſhed in the fray, the adverſe party 
| years reigned at Alba; but we ſcarce know any thing to be revenged on Romulus and Remus (for fo the 
4 of them beſides their names, and the years of their re- twins were called), on the feſtival of Lupercalia, ſur- 

0 ſpeRive reigns. Æneas Sylvins died, after a reign of priſed Remus, and carried him before Numitor, to be 
j 29 years. His fon, called alſo Æneas Syſvius, go- puniſhed according to his deſerts. But Numitor feel- 
0 verned Latium 31 years. Latinus Sylvius, who ſuc- ing himſelf touched in the priſoner's favour, aſked him 
j ceeded him, ſwayed the ſceptre for the ſpace of 51 where he was born, and who were his parents. Hig 
; years. Alba reigned 39; Capetus, by Livy named anſwer immediately ſtruck Numitor with a lively re- 
1 Alys, 26; Capis, 28; and Capetus, 13. Tiberinus, membrance of his two grandſons ; their age, which 
1 who ſucceeded him, engaged in a war which proved was about 18 years, agreed with the time when the 
[| fatal to him; for in a battle which was fought on the two infants were expoſed upon the Tiber; and there 
i : banks of the Albula, he was forced into that river and needed no more to change his anger into tenderneſs. 

th 833 ot Crowned, From him the river took the name of T7- In the mean time Romulus, eager to reſcue his bro- 
MI the name ber, which it has borne ever ſince. Agrippa ſucceed- ther, and purſue thoſe who had carried him oft, was 
| Tiber. ed Tiberinus, after a reign of eight years; and left the preparing to be revenged on them; but Fauſtulus diſ- 
10 throne, which he had held 41 years, to Alladius; who ſuaded him from it, and, on that occaſion, diſcloſing 
i reigned 19, and was ſucceeded by Aventinus, who left to him his birth, awakened in his breaſt ſentiments 
4 his name to the hill Aventinus, where he was interred. worthy of his extraction. He reſolved, at all adven- 
0 Procas, who ſucceeded him, and reigned 23 years, was tures, to attempt the delivering of his mother and grand: 
the father of Numitor and Amulius; and at his death, father from oppreſſion. With this view, he aſſembled 
5 bequeathed the throne to his elder ſon Numitor. But the country people, over whom he had aſſumed a kind 
fil Amulius, who ſurpaſſed his brother in courage and un- of ſovereignty, and engaged them to come to the city 
t derſtending, drove him from the throne; and to ſe- on an appointed day, and enter it by different gates, 
bid cure it to himſelf, murdered Ægeſtus, Numitor's only provided with arms, which they were to conceal. 
i ſon, and conſecrated his daughter Rhea Sylvia to the While Romulus was thus diſpoſing every thing for the 
F worſhip of Velta, by which ſhe was obliged to perpe- execution of his defign, Numitor made the lame dil. 
* „ tus virginity. But this precaution proved ineffectval; covery to Remus concerning his parents, and the op- 
i Adventare for as the Veſtal was going to a neighbouring ſpring preſſions they groaned under; which fo fired him, 
1 of Rhea to fetch water for the performance of a ſacrifice to that he was ready to embark in any enterprize. 

Sylvia, Mars, ſhe was met and raviſhed by a man in a mili- But Numitor took care to mcderate the tranſports 


ps 


tary habit, like that in which the god Mars is repre- 
ſented. Scme authors think that this counterfeit Mars 
was a lover come thither by her appointment; others 
charge Amulius himſelf with uſing this violence to his 
niece, not ſo much to gratify his luſt, as to have a pre- 


_ tence to deſtroy her. For ever after he cauſed. her to 


of his grandſon, and only defired him to acquaint 


his brother with what he had heard from him, and to 
ſend him to his houſe. Romulus ſoon came, and was 
followed by Fauſtulus, who took with him the trovgh 
or {kiff in which the twins had been expoſed, to ſhow 


it to Numitor: but, as the ſhepherd betrayed an 
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of concern and earneſtneſs in his looks, he was ſtopped 


nt the gate of the city, led before Amulius, and exa- 


mined concerning his burden. It was eaſily known by 
its make and inſcription, which was ſtil] legible ; and 
therefore Fauſtus owned what it was, and confeſſed 
that the twins were living ; but, in order to pain time, 
pretended that they were feeding flocks in a re- 
mote deſart. In the mean time, the uſurper's death 
being reſolved on, Remus undertook to raiſe the city, 
and Romulus to inveſt the king's palace. The coun- 
try people came at the time appointed, and formed 
themlelves into companies each confiſting of 100 men. 
They had no other enſigns but bundles of hay hang- 
ing upon long poles, which the Latins at that time 
called manipuli ; and hence came the name of anipu- 
lares, originally given to troops raiſed in the coun- 
try. With this tumultuous army Romulus beſet the 


\ avenues of the palace, forced the guard, and having 


killed the tyrant, after he had reigned 42 years, refto- 
red his grandfather Numitor to the throne. | 
Affairs being thus ſettled at Alba, the two bro- 
thers, by the advice of Numitor, undertook the found- 
ing of a new colony. The king beftowed on them 
thoſe lands near the 'Tiber where they had been 


brought up, ſupplied them with all manner of inftru- 


ments for breaking up ground, with ſlaves, and beafts 
of burden, and granted full liberty to his ſubjects to 
join them. Hereupon moſt of the Trojans, of whom 
there ſtill remained 50 families in Auguſtus's time, 
choſe to follow the fortune of Romulus and Remus, as 
did alſo the inhabitants of Pallantium and Satur- 
nia, two ſmall towns. For the more ſpeedy carry- 
ing on of the work, it was thought proper to divide 
thoſe who were to be employed in the building of the 
city into two companies, one under the command of 
Romulus, the other of Remus ; but this divifion, which 
was deſigned purely with a view to the public welfare, 
and that the two parties might work by way of emu- 
lation, gave birth to two factions, and produced a jea- 
louſy between the two brothers, which broke out when 
they came to chooſe a place for the building of their 
new city; for Remus was for the Aventine, and Ro- 
mulus for the Palatine mount. Upon which, the mat- 
ter being referred to their grandfather, he adviſed the 
contending parties to have recourſe to the gods, and to 
put an end to the diſpute by augury, to which he was 
himſelf greatly addicted. The day appointed for the 
ceremony being come, the brothers poſted themſelves 
each upon his hill; and it was agreed, that whoever 
ſhould ſee the firſt flight, or the greateſt number, of 
vultures, ſhould gain his cauſe. After the two rivals 
had waited ſome time for the appearance of a favour- 
able omen, Romulus, before any had appeared, ſent to 
acquaint his brother, that he had ſeen ſome vultures ; 
but Remus, having actually ſeen fix, while his bro- 
ther's meſſengers were yet on their way, haſtened, on 
their arrival, to mount Palatine, to examine the truth 
of what they had told him. He had no ſooner got 
thither, than by an unexpected good fortune twelve vul- 
tures appeared to Romulus. Theſe he immediately 
ſhowed to his brother; and, tranſported with joy, de- 
lired him to judge himſelf of the truth of what his meſ- 
ſengers bad told him, However, Remus diſcovered 
the deceit; and, being told that Romulus had not 


lecn the twelve vulturestill after he had ſeen ſix, he inſiſt- 
1 
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mus likewiſe Joſt his life in the fray; but the greater 


N N | 

ed on the time of his ſeeing them, and the other on the 
number of birds he had ſeen. This widened the breach 
between the two brothers ; and, their parties being 
divided, while each man eſpouſed the cauſe of his lea- 
der, the diſpute grew ſo warm, that, from words they 


came at length to blows. 
who was equally dear to both the brothers, endeavour— 
ing to part the combatants, was, by an unknown hand, 
laid dead on the ſpot. Some writers tell us, that Re- 


number place his death later, and ſay that he was kilt- 
ed by one Fabius, for having, in derifion, leaped over 
the wall of the new city : but Livy ſays, the more 
common report was, that Remus fell by the hand of 


his brother. 


Romulus, being now head of the colony, by having 


got the better of his brother's party in the late engage- Foundation 
ment, applied his thoughts wholly to the building of of Rome. 


the city, which he propoſed to call after his own name. 
He choſe mount Palatine for its fituation, and per- 
formed all thoſe ceremonies which the ſuperſtition of 
the Hetrurians had introduced. He firſt offered ſacri- 
fices to the gods, and ordered all the people to do the 
ſame: and, from that time decreed, that eagles ſhould 
be the auſpices of his new colony. After this, great 
fires were kindled before their tents, and all the people 
leaped through the flames to purify themſelves. When 
this ceremony was over, they dug a trench round the 
ſpot where the aſſemblies of the people were afterwards 
held, and threw into it the firſt-fruits of whatever 
they were allowed to make uſe of for food: every man 


of the colony was ordered to caſt into the ſame trench 


an handful of earth, brought either from his own, or 


ſome neighbouring country. The trench they called 


Mundus, that is, the world, and made it the centre 
round which the city was to be built. Then Romu- 


lus, yoking an ox and a cow to a plough, the coulter 


whereof was braſs, marked out, by a deep furrow, the 
whole compaſs of the city. Theſe two animals, the 
ſymbols of marriage, by which cities are peopled, were 
afterwards ſlain upon the altar. All the people fot- 


lowed the plough, throwing inwards the clods of 


earth which the plough-ſhare ſometimes turned out- 
wards. Wherever a gate was to be made, the plough 
was lifted up, and carried; and hence came the Latin 
word porta, © a gate,” derived from the verb portare, 
&« to carry.” As mount Palatine ſtood by itſelf, the 
whole was incloſed within the line made by the plough, 
which formed almoſt the figure of a ſquare; whence 
by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, it is called Roma Na- 
drata. 

As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, there 
is a great diſagreement among hiſtorians and chronolo- 
gers. Fabius Pictor, the mott ancient of all the Roman 
writers, places it in the end of the ſeventh Olympiad; 
that is, according to the computation of Uſher, in the 
year of the world 3256, of the flood 1600, and 748 
before the Chriſtian æra. The Romans, if we may ſo 
call them, began to build, as Plutarch and others in- 
form us, on the 21 of April; which day was then 
conſecrated to Pales, goddeſs of the ſhepherds; whence 


the feſtival of Pales, and that of the foundation of the- 


city, were afterwards jointly celebrated at Rome. 


When Rome had received the utmoit perfection a poor vil · 
which its poor and rude founder could give it, it con- lage- 
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Rome, fifted of about 1000 houſes, or rather huts; and was, named the Ahlean god, under whole protection all eri. Rome. 
properly ſpeaking, a beggarly village, whereof the minals were to live ſecurely. But afterwards, when the — 
principal inhabitants followed the plough, being obli- city was enlarged, the aſylum was incloſed within the 
1 ged to cultivate with their own hands the ungrateful walls, and thoſe who dwelt in it included among the 
4 | ſoil of a barren country which they had ſhared among citizens of Rome, 
4 themſelves. Even the walls of Romulus's palace were When Romulus had thus ſettled every thing relating 
4 made of ruſhes, and covered with thatch. As every to his new colony, it was found that a ſupply of wo- 
| one had choſen his ground to build upon, without any men were wanting to perpetuate its duration, This "gg 
regard to the regularity and beauty of the whole, the occaſioned ſome difficulty; for the neighbouring na. Tante 
ſtrects, if we may ſo call them, were both crooked tions refuſed to give their daughters in marriage to mer, 
and narrow. In ſhort, Rome, till it was rebuilt after ſuch a crew of vagabonds as had ſettled in Rome; 
| the burging of it by the Gauls, was rather a diſorder- wherefore Romulus at laſt reſolved on the followin 
| ly heap of huts, than a city built with any regularity expedient. By the advice of his grandfather Numitor, 
if or order. and with the conſent of the ſenate, he proclaimed a ſo- 
1 As ſoon as the building of the city was finiſhed, Ro- lema feaſt and public games in honour of the Eque- 
5 1 mulus aſſembled the people, and deſired them to chooſe ſtrian Neptune called Confer. This occaſioned a 
q Romulus what kind of government they would obey. At that great concourſe of people, who flocked from the adja. 


elected king time monarchy was the unanimous voice of the Ro— 
3# mans, and Romulus was elected king. Before he 
i | aſcended the throne, however, he conſulted the will of 
4 the gods by augury; and having received a favour- 
1 able anſwer, it thence became an eftabliſhed cuſtom 
} to have recourſe to augury before the raiſing any one 
to the dignity of king, prieſt, or any public employ- 
b ment. After this he applied himſelf to the eſtabliſhment 
| of good order and ſubordination among his ſubjects. 
14 He put on a habit of diſtinction for himſelf, appointed 
2 1 2 lictors to attend him as guards, divided his ſub- 
1 | jets, who at this time confiſted only of 33,000 men, 
14 into curiæ, decuriæ, patricians, plebeians, patrons, cli- 
„ ents, & c. for an account of which, fee theſe articles 
| as they occur in the order of the alphabet. After this 


ceut parts to behold theſe pompous ſhows together 
with the new city. But, in the midſt of the folem. 
nity, the Romans, ruſhing in with their ſwords drawn, 
ſeized all the young women, to the number of 683, 
for whom Romulus choſe huſbands. Among all thole 
who were thus ſeized, only one married woman, named 
Herſilia, was found; and Romulus is ſaid to have kept 
her for himſelf, | | 
This violence ſoon brought on a war with the neigh- Oefen 
bouring nations. Acron king of Cznina, a city on war with 
the confines of Latium, having entered into a league the neigt. 
with the inhabitants of Cruſtuminum and Antemne, ts 
invaded the Roman territories. Romulus marched * 
againſt them without delay, defeated the confederate 
army, killed their king in fingle combat, decreed 


he formed a ſenate conſiſting of 100 perſons, choſen 
from among the patricians; and a guard of 300 young 
men called ce/zres, who attended the king, and fought 
either on foot or on horſeback as occafign required. 
The king's office at home was to take care of religious 
affairs, to be the guardian of laws and cuſtoms; to de- 
cide the weightier cauſes between man and man, refer- 
ring thoſe of ſmaller moment to the ſenate ; to call to- 
gether the ſenators, and aſſemble the people, firſt de · 
hvering his own opinion concerning the affair he pro- 
poſed, and then ratifying by his conſent what was 
agreed on by the majority. Abroad, and in the time 
of war, he was to command the army with abſolute 
authority, and to take care of the public money. The 
ſenate were not only to be judges in matters of ſmall 
importance, but to debate and reſolve upon ſuch pub- 
lic affairs as the king propoſed, and to determine them 
by a plurality of voices. The people were allowed to 
create magiſtrates, enact laws, and reſolve upon any 


war which the king propoſed ; but in all theſe things. 


the conſent of the ſenate was neceſſary. 

Romulus next proceeded to ſettle the religious af- 
fairs of his people. Many of the Trojan and Phry- 
gian deities were added to thoſe whom the Aborigines. 
or [talian natives already worſhipped. He choſe 
prieſts, inſtituted feſtivals, and laid the foundation of 
a regular ſyitem of religion; after which, as his colo- 
ny was ſtill thinly peopled, he opened an aſylum for 
fugitive ſlaves, homicides, outlaws, and debtors. Theſe, 


himſelf a triumph, and conſecrated the ſpoils of A- 
cron to Jupiter Feretrius, under the name of Opima 
Spolia. The city of Cænina was razed to the ground, 


and the inhabitants tranſplanted to Rome, where they 


were admitted to the privileges of citizens, The king 
then marched with one legion (confiſting at this time 
of 3000 foot and 300 horſe) againſt the Cruſtumini 
and Antemnates, both of whom he defeated in battle, 
and tranſplanted the inhabitants to Rome; which be- 


ing incapable of holding ſuch a number, Romu- r els 
Jus took in the hill Saturnius abovementioned, on the ls. 


top of which he built a citadel, committing the care 
of it to a noble Roman named Tarpeius. The citadel 


was ſurrounded on all ſides with ramparts and towers, 


which equally commanded the city and country. From 
the foot of the hill Saturnius a wall was carried on 
quite to the Tiber, and a gate opened in it named 
Carmentalis, from Carmenta the mother of Evander, 
who either lived there, or had ſome chapel or altar 
erected to her. | 5 
Romulus had now become ſo formidable to his neigh- 
bours, and had fo well eftabliſhed his reputation for 
elemency, that ſeveral cities of Hetruria voluntarily 
ſubmitted to him. Ccelius, an Hetrurian general, led 
the troops under his command to Rome, and ſettled on 
an hill near the city, which from him took the name 
of Mount Czlias. The Sabines, however, not in the 
leaſt diſmayed at this increaſe of the Roman forces, 
ſent a deputation to Romulus, demanding reſtitution 
of the young women who had been carried off; and, 


. | however, he did not at firſt receive within the walls, 
| but appointed for their habitation the hill Saturnius 
called afterwards Capitolinus, on which he erected a 
temple to a divinity of his own invention, whom he 


upon his refuſal, marched to Rome with an army oy ed 
25,000 foot and 100 horſe, under the command Lite gabuts 
their king Titus Tatius. Romulus, having _ 
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took the field with 20,000 foot and 800 horſe, with 
whom he ſeized an advantageous polt, and fortified 
himſelf ſo ſtrongly that he could not be attacked. The 
Sabine monarch, perceiving the military fkill of Ro- 
mulus, began to be apprehenſive of the event; but was 
extricated out of his difficulties by the treachery of 
Tarpeia daughter to the governor of the citadel, who 
agreed to betray that important fortreſs to the enemy, 
on condition of being rewarded with the bracelets 
which the Sabines wore on their left arms. But when 
once they became waiters of this important place, they 
are ſaid to have cruſhed Tarpeia under the weight of- 
their bucklers, pretending that thus they diſcharged 
their promiſe, as they wore their bucklers alſo on their 
Jeft arms. The poſſeſſion of the citadel enabled the 
Sabines to carry on the war with more ſucceſs ; but, 
at laſt, in a general engagement, they had the miſ- 
fortune to be driven back into the citadel, whither 
they were purſued by the Romans, who expected to 
have retaken that important poſt; but the enemy, roll- 
ing down great ſtones from the top of the hill, wound- 
ed Romulus on the head, fo that he was carried in- 
ſenfible out of the field of battle, while in the mean 
time his troops were repulſed, and purſued to the very 
gates of Rome. However, the king ſoon recovering 
himſelf, encouraged his ronted troops, and drove the 
enemy back into the citadel. But while the two na- 
tions were thus fiercely contending, the women, for 
whoſe cauſe the war had been commenced, vndertook 
the office of mediators; and having obtained leave from 
the ſenate, marched in a body to the camp of the Sa- 


bines, where they pleaded the cauſe of their buſbands 


ſo effectually, that a treaty of union between the two 


Nec con- nations was ſet on foot, and a peace was at laſt con- 
e, and cluded on the following terms. 
om kings ſhould reſide and reign jointly at Rome. 2. That 


INS uni- 


l. 


1. That the two 


the city ſhould {till, from Romulus, be called Rome; 
but the inhabitants Quirites, a name till then peculiar 
to the Sabines. 3. That the two nations ſhould be- 
come one; and that the Sabines ſhould be made free in 
Rome, and enjoy all the privileges of Roman citizens. 
As Rome was chiefly indebted for this increaſe of her 
power and ſplendor to the Sabine women, honourable 
privileges and marks of diſtinction were allowed them. 
Every one was commanded to give way to them ; in 
capital cauſes they were exempted from the juriſdic- 
tion of the ordinary judges ; and their children were 
allowed to wear a golden ball hanging from their 


neeks, and a particular kind of robe called pratexta, 


to diſtinguiſh them from the vulgar. _ 

The two kings reigned with great harmony for the 
[pace of five years; during which time the only military 
exploit they accompliſhed was the reduction of the city 
of Cameria, at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. Four thou- 
land of the Camerini were tranſplanted to Rome, and 
a Roman colony ſent to repeople Cameria ; ſoon after 

ich the Sabine king was murdered by the Lavini- 


ans, on account of his granting protect ion to ſome of 


"ls friends who had ravaged their territorics. The La— 
mans, tearing the reſentment of Romulus, deliver- 


ec ur ] . 0 N 
cup the aſſaſſins into his hands; but he ſent them 


back unpuniſhed, which gave occaſion to ſuſpect that 
mY not diſpleaſed with the death of his colleague. 
901 after the death of Tatius, Rome was afflicted 
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none. ſupplies from Numitor and from Hetruria, I kewiſe 


NON 


with famine and peſtileoce, which encouraged the Ca- 
merini to revolt; but Romulus marching againſt them 
ſuddenly, defeated them with the loſs of 6000 men. 
After which he attacked the Fidenates, whoſe city 
ſtood about five miles from Rome, took their capital, 
and made it a Roman colony. This drew upon him 
the reſentment of the Veientes, a powerful nation in 
the neighbourhood, who claimed Fidene as within 
their juriſdiction 3 but their forces being defeated in 
two engagements, and a great number of them taken 
priſoners, they were obliged to ſue for peace. Romulus 
granted them a truce for 100 years, on condition that. 
they delivered to him ſeven ſmall towns on the Tiber, 
together with ſome ſalt-pits near the mouth of that ri- 
ver, and fend 50 of their chief citizens as hoſtages 


to Rome. The priſoners taken in this war were all ſold 


for ſlaves. 


Rome. 


The remaining part of the life of Romulus was ſpent 


in making laws for the good of his people; but to- 
wards the Jatter end of his reign, being elated with 
ſucceſs, he began to enlarge the bounds formerly ſet 
to his prerogative, and to behave in an arbitrary man- 
ner. He paid no longer any regard to the voice of the 
ſenate, but aſſembled them only for form's ſake to ratify 
his commands. The ſenate therefore conſpired to de- 
ſtroy him, and accompliſhed their purpoſe while he 
was reviewing his troops. A violent ſtorm of hail and 
thunder diſperſed the army; and the ſenators taking 
tkis opportunity, when they were left alone with the 


king, inſtantly killed him, and conveyed his body out A 


of tight, 


27 
nd like- 


conceal the faQ, they cut his body in pieces, each of lus. 


them carrying away a part under his robe; after which 
they told the multitude that their King was on a ſud- 
den ſurrounded by flame, and ſnatched up into heaven. 
This eee however, did not ſatisfy the ſoldiery, 
and violent diſt urbances were about to enſue, when Julius 
Proculus, a ſenator of great diſtindtion, having aſſem- 
bled the Curiz, told them that Romulus had appeared 
to him, and enjoined him to acquaint the people, that 


their king was returned to the gods from whom he 


originally came, but that he would continue to be pro- 


pitious to them under the name of Quirinus; and to 


the truth of this {tory Julius ſwore. 


Romulus reigned, according to the common com- 


putation, 37 years: but ſome hiſtorians reduce the 
length of his reign to little more than 17; it being 
very unlikely, as they obſerve, that a prince of fuch 
an active diſpoſition ſhould perform nothing worthy of 
record during a period of 20 years. 


archy and confuſion, took the government into their 
own hands. Tatius added another hundred to that 


body; and theſe 200 ſenators divided themſelves into 


decuries or tens. Theſe decuries drew lots which 
ſhould govern firſt; and the decury to whoſe lot it ſell, 
enjoyed the ſupreme authority for five days; yet in 
ſuch a manner, that one perſon only of the governing 
decury had the enſigns of ſovereignty at atime. To theſe 
another decury ſucceeded, each of them fitting on the. 
throne in his turn, &c. But the people ſoon growing 


weary of ſuch frequent change of maiters, obliged the 


The ſe- 


ſenate to reſolve on the election of a king. 


nate referred the election to the people, and the people 
| | to 


b as. 29 
Be this as it will, His death 
however, the death of Romulus was followed by an in- followed by 


terregnum, during which the ſenators, to prevent an- an interreg- 
num, 
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to the ſenate, who at laſt undertook the taſk. Some 
difficulties, however, occurred: the Romans did not 
chooſe to be ſubje& to a Sabine; and the Sabines, 
as they had been ſubje& to Romulus after the death 


of Tatius, inſiſted that the king ſhould be choſen out 


of their nation. At laft it was agreed, that the king 
ſhould be a Sabine, but that the Romans ſhould make 
the choice. 

In conſequence of this determination, the Romans 
elected Numa Pompilius, an auſtere philoſopher, who 
had married Tatia, the daughter of Tatius the late 
king. After the death of his wife, he gave himſelf en- 
tireſy up to philoſophy and ſuperſtition, wandering 
from ſolitude to ſolitude, in ſearch of ſacred woods 
and fountains, which gave the people a great opinion 
of his ſanctity. The philoſopher at firft rejected the 
offer of the kingdom; but being at laſt prevailed upon, 
he ſet out for Rome, where he was received with loud 
acclamations, and had his election unanimouſly con- 
firmed by the ſenate. 

The reign of Numa is by no means memorable for 
battles or conqueſts. He was averſe to war; and made 


it his ſtudy to ſoften the manners of the Romans, ra- 


ther than tq exalt them to ſuperiority over their neigh- 
bours. He diſmiſſed the celeres, encouraged agricul- 
ture, and divided the citizens into diſtin bodies of 
tradeſmen. This laſt meaſure he took on purpoſe to 
aboliſh the diſtinction between Romans and Sabines, 
which has! hitherto rent the city into two factions ; 
and this effeQually anſwered his end: for now all of 
each particular profeſſion, whether Romans or Sabines, 
were obliged to aſſociate together, and had each their 
reſpective courts and privileges. In this diviſion the 
muſicians held the firſt rank, becauſe they were em- 
ployed in the offices of religion. The goldſmiths, car- 
penters, curriers, dyers, taylors, & c. formed alſo di- 
ſtinct communities; and were allowed to make bye- 
laws among themſelves, to have their own feſtivals, 
particular ſacrifices, &c. | 
Though Numa bimſelf is ſaid by Plutarch to have 
had pretty juſt notions of the Supreme Being, he ne- 
vertheleſs added innumerable ſuperſtitions to thoſe he 
found in Rome. He divided the miniſters of religion 
into eight claſſes, appointing to each their office with 
the greateſt precifion ; he ereQed a temple to Janus, 
the ſymbol of prudence, which was to remain open in 
time of war, and to be ſhut in time of peace. Ano- 
ther temple was erected to Bona Fides; and he in- 
vented a new kind of deities called Dii Termini, or 
boundaries, which he cauſed to be placed on the bor- 
ders of the Roman ſtate, and of each man's particular 


lands. — The laſt reformation which Numa undertook, 


was that of the calendar. Romulus had divided his 
year into ten months, which, according to Plutarch, 
had no certain or equal number of days; ſome con- 
ſiſting of 20, ſome of 35, &c. However, by other 
hiſtorians we are informed, that he allotted to March, 
May, Quintihs, and October, 31 days; to April, June, 
Sextilis, November, and December 30; making in all 
304 days. But Numa being better acquainted with the 
celeſtial motions, added to theſe the two months of 
January and February. To compoſe thele two months 
he added 50 days to the 304; and thus made the year 
anſwer to the courſe of the moon. He then took fix 
more from the months that had even days; and added 
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lius, or, as he is called by Livy, Cluilius, who was at 


decline it. Next morning, however, he was found 


R O M 
one day merely out of ſuperſtition, that the : 

prove fortunate ; for he pagans looked 1 
numbers as unlucky, but imagined odd numbers to A 
fortunate. However, he could make out no 3 
than 28 for February, and therefore that month mg 
always reckoned unlucky among the Romang, Be. 
ſides this he obſerved the difference between the ſolat 
and lunar year to be 11 days; and to remedy the in 
equality, he added an intercalary month named Mor. 
cedinus or Mercedonius, of 22 days every two years: 
but as he knew alſo that the ſolar year eonſiſted of 
365 days 6 hours, he ordered that every fourth year 
the month Mercedinus ſhould conſiſt of 23 days. The 
care of theſe intercalations was left to the priefts, who 
lef out or put in the intercalary day or month as they 
imagined it to be lucky or unlucky ; and by that meang 
created ſuch confufion, that the feſtivals came in proceſs 
of time to be kept at a ſeaſon quite oppoſite to what 
they had been formerly. 

Theſe are all the remarkable tranſactions of the goed 

reign of Numa, which is ſaid to have continued 43 ) Tal 
years; though ſome think that its duration could not Hoſtilus 
be above 15 or 16. His death was followed by a 
ſhort interregnum; after which Tullius Hoſtilius, the 
ſon or grandſon of the famous Herfilia, was unani- 
mouſly choſen king. Being of a bold and fiery tem- 
per, he did not long continue to imitate his peaceful 
predeceſſor. The Albans, indeed, ſoon gave him an 
opportunity of exerciſing his martial diſpoſition, Cœ- 


the head of the Alban republic, jealous of the grow- 
ing greatneſs of Rome, privately commiſſioned ſome 
of the molt indigent of his ſubjects to waſte the Ro- 
man territory ; in conſequence of which a Roman ar- 
my entered the territories of Alba, engaged the rob- 
bers, killed many, and took a great number priſoners, 0 
A war ſoon commenced, in conſequence of this, be. His wa 
tween the, two nations; but when the armies came vith the 
in fight of each other their ardour cooled, neither" 
of them ſeeming inclined to come to an engage- 
ment. This inaQtion raiſed a great diſcontent in the 
Alban army againſt Cluilius; inſomuch that he came 
to a reſolution of giving battle to the Romans next 
morning, or of ſtorming their trenches if they ſhould 


dead in his bed; after which the Albans choſe in his 
ſtead one Mettus Fuffetius, a man remarkable for bis 
hatred to the Roman name, as Cluilius had been be- 
fore him. Fuffetius, however, continued in the ſame 
ſtate of inactivity with his predeceſſor, until he re- 
ceived certain intelligence that the Veientes and Fide- 
nates had reſolved to deſtroy both Romans and Albans 
when they ſhould be weakened by a battle, Foffe- 
tius then reſolved to come to an accommodation with | 
the Romans; and, having obtained a conference with 
Tullus, both ſeemed equally defirous of avoiding the 
calamities of war. But, in order to eſtabliſh the peace 
on the moſt perfe& foundation, Tullus propoſed that 
all, or at leaſt the chief families in Alba, ſhould re- 
move to Rome; or, in caſe they were unwilling to 
leave their native city, that one common council ſhoul 
be eſtabliſhed to govern both cities, under the direc- 
tion of one of the two ſovereigns. Fuffetius took aſide 
thoſe who attended him, to conſult with them about 
this propoſal ; but they, though willing to come - 
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2 — Jeave Alba. The only difficulty remaining, then, was 


led 
us 
US, 


to ſettle which city ſhould have the ſuperiority; and, 
as this could not be determined by argument, Tullus 
ropoſed to determine it by fingle combat betwixt 
himſelf and Fuffetius. This propoſal, however, the 
Alban general thought proper to decline; and it was 
at laſt agreed, that three champions ſhould be choſen 
ont of each camp to decide the difference. This pro- 
dnced the famous combat between the Horatii and 
Curiatii, by which the ſovereignty was decided in fa- 
vour of Rome. See Hokrari. 
Tallus now reſolved to call the Fidenates to an ac- 
count for their treacherous behaviour during the war 
with Alba, and therefore cited them to appear before 
the ſenate ; but they, conſcious of their guilt, refuſed 
to appear, and took up arms in conjunction with the 
Veientes. Fuffetivs, in obedience to the orders of 
Tollus, joined him with the Alban troops; but the 
day before the battle he acquainted the principal 
officers with his defign, which was to ſtand nenter till 
fortune had declared for one fide, and then to join 
with the conqueror. This deſign being approved, 
Fuffetius, during the engagement, retired with 1s forces 
to a neighbouring eminence, Tullus perceived his 
treachery; but diſembling his uneaſineſs, told his men 
that Fuffetius had poſſeſſed himſelf of that hill by his 
order, and that he was from thence to ruſh down upon 
the enemy. The Veientes, in the mean time, who 
had expected that Fuffetius was to join them, were 
diſmayed, and the Romans obtained the victory. After 
the battle, Tullus returned privately to Rome in the 


treachery of Fuffetius, returned to the camp by break 
of day. He then detached Horatius, who had con- 
quered the three Curiatii, with a choſen body of horſe 


Rome. In the mean time he commanded both the 
Roman and Alban troops to attend him unarmed, but 
gave private orders to the Romans to bring their 
ſwords eoncealed under their garments. When they 
were aſſembled, he laid open the treachery of Fuffe- 
tius, and ordered him to be torn in pieces by horſes. 
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Þrolihed, inhabitants of Alba carried to Rome, where they were 
3 * in- admitted to the privileges of eitizens, and ſome of them 
et even admitted to the ſenate. 
bone. ullus now turned his arms againſt Fidenæ, which 
. he again reduced under the Roman yoke ; and took 
Medulia, a ſtrong city of the Latins ; after which he 
waged a ſucceſsful war with the Sabines, whoſe union 
vith the Romans ſeems to have ceaſed with the time 
of Numa. This was the laſt of his martial exploits ; 
atter which we hear no more of. him, but that he be- 
came extremely ſuperſtitions in his advanced years, 
wing ear to many fooliſh tories, as that it rained 
Rones, that miraculous voices were heard from heaven, 
Ke. and for this he appointed nine days expiatory 
AM Fares whence it became a_cuſtom to. appoint nine 
Dees of nk 9 po the wrath of the gods, as often as men 
Plas, p; armed with prodigies. As to the manner of 
70 5 ue. bis death authors are not agreed. Some tel] us that 
ele by he was 
cls Mer. children, and his whole family; while others are of 
e mon that he was murdered with his wife and chil- 


. 


Rewe. an zecommodation with Rome, abſolutely refuſed to dren by Ancus Martius who ſucceeded him. He died Rome. 


Tullus Hoſtilius. 


night; and having conſulted with the ſenate about the 


and foot, to demoliſh Alba, as had been concerted at 


4 * His accomplices were all put to the ſword; and the 


killed by lightning, together with his wife, 
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aſter a reign of 33 years, leaving the city greatly in— 
creaſed, but the dominions much the fame as they had 


been in the time of Romulus. 


After a ſhort interregnum, Ancus Martius, the 
Feng of Numa by his daughter Pompilia and 

arcus his relation, was unanimouſly choſen by the 
people and ſenate. Though naturally inclined to war, 
he began his reign with attempting to reſtore the 
ceremonies of Numa, which had been neglected under 
He endeavoured alſo to draw the 
attention of his people to huſbandry and the peaceful 
arts; adviſing them to lay aſide all ſorts of violence, 
and to return to their former employments. This 
gained him the affeQions of his ſubjeAs, but brought 
upon him the contempt of the neighbouring nations. 
The Latins, pretending that their treaty with Rome 
was expired, made inroads into the Roman territories. 


Ancus, after uſing the ceremonies directed by Numa, His as TR | 


took the field with an army confiſting entirely of new-exploits 
levied troops, and reduced the cities of Politorium, Tille- and death. 
na and Ficana, tranſplanting the inhabitants to Rome. 
A new colony of Latins repeopled Politorium; but 
Ancus retook the place next year, and entirely demo- 
liſhed it. He then laid fiege to Medulia; which, 
though it had been ruined by Tullus Hoſtilius, was 
now ſtronger than ever. It ſubmitted after a ſiege of 
four years, when Ancus found himſelf obliged to un- 
dertake a ſecond expedition againſt Ficana, which he 
had before reduced, as we have already related ; and 
it was not without the utmoſt difficulty that he re- 
duced it a ſecond time. After this he defeated the 
Latins in a pitched batile ; vanquiſhed the Fidenates, 
Veientes, and Sabines; and having taken in the hill 
Janiculum to be included within the walls, and built 
the port of Oftia, he died in the 24th year of his reign. 
Ancus Martius left two ſons behind him, one an 
infant, and the other about 15 years of age. Both 
of theſe he put under the tuition of Tarquin, the ſon of 
a rich merchant in Corinth, who had fled from that city 
to ſecure his wealth from Cypſelus tyrant of the place. 55 
He ſettled in Tarquinii, one of the principal cities in 2 Bo. 
Hetruria; but finding that he could not there attain by Pon 
to any of the principal poſts in the city, onaccount of his 1, 
foreign extraction, he removed to Rome, where he 
had been gradually raiſed to the rank of patrician and 
ſenator. The death of Ancus Martius gave him an 
opportunity of aſſuming the regal dignity, and ſetting 
aſide his pupils; and in the beginning of his reign he 
took care to ſtrengthen his party in the ſenate by 
adding another hundred to that body. Theſe were 
called ſenatires minorum gentium, becauſe they were 
choſen out of the Plebeians; however, they had the 
ſame authority in the ſenate as the others, and their 
children were called patricia. | 
Tarquin was not inferior to any of his predeceſfors 
either in his inclination or abilities to carry on a 
war. As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he recom- 38 
menced hoſtilities with the Latins; from whom he took Terquin's 
the cities of Apiolæ, Cruſtuminum, Nomentam, and ſuccefs un 
Collatia. The inhabitants of Apiolæ were fold for 
ſlaves; but thoſe of Cruſtuminum and Nomentum, 
who had ſubmitted after their revolt, were treated 
with great clemency. The inhabitants of Collatia 
were. diſarmed, and obliged to pay a large ſum of. 
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money; the ſovercignty of it in the mean time being 
given to Egerius, the ſon of Arunx Tarquin's brother; 
from whence he took the name of Collatinus, which 
he tranſmitted to his poſterity, Corniculum, another 
city of Latium, was taken by ſtorm, and reduced to 
aſhes. This progreſs having greatly alarmed the 
Latins, ſeveral of them joined their forces in order to 
oppoſe ſuch a formidable enemy ; but being defeated 
in a bloody battle near Fidenæ, they were obliged to 
enter into an alliance with Rome; upon which the 
Latins having held a national conference, entered into 
a league with the Hetrurians, and again took the 
field with a very numerous army. But Tarquin, ha- 
ving defeated the confederate armies in two very bloody 
battles, obliged the Latin cities to ſubmit to a kind 
of dependence on Rome ; and, having entered the city 
in triumph, built the circus maximus with the ſpoils 


which he had taken from the enemy. 


The war with the Latins was ſcarce ended, when 
another commenced with Hetruria, This was ac- 
counted the moſt powerful nation in Italy, and was at 
that time divided into 12 tribes or lucomonies. Theſe 


appointed a national aſſembly, in which it was decreed 


that the whole force of Hetruria ſhould be employed 
againſt Tarquin; and, if any city preſumed. only to 
fland neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off from the na- 
tional alliance, Thus a great army was raiſed, with 


which they ravaged the Roman territory, and took 


Fidenæ by the treachery of ſome of its inhabitants. 


Tarquin, not being in a condition to oppoſe them at 


firſt, was obliged to ſubmit to the loſs occaſioned by 
their ravages for a whole year; after which he took 
the field with all the forces he could raiſe. The Ro- 
man army was divided into two bodies, one under the 
king himſelf, the other commanded by his nephew 
Collatinus. The latter, having divided his forces in 
order to plunder the country, was defeated; but Tar- 
quin, in two engagements, vanquiſhed the army which 
oppoſed him. He then marched againſt Fidenæ, where 
he gained a third battle; after which he took the city. 
Such of the citizens as were ſuſpected to have been 
concerned in betraying it 40 the enemy, were whipped 
to death; the reſt were ſent into baniſhment, and their 


lands divided by lot among the Roman ſoldiers. Tar- 
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quin now haſtened to oppoſe the new army of the 
Hetrurians before their forces could be properly col- 
lected ; and having come up with them at Eretum, a 
place about 10 miles from Rome, defeated them with 
great ſlaughter, for which victory he was decreed a 
triumph by the ſenate ; while the enemy, diſheartened 
by ſo many misfortunes, were glad to ſue for peace; 
which Tarquin readily granted upon the ſole condi- 
tion of their owning his ſuperiority over them. In 


rovalty ſent compliance with this the Hetrurians ſent him all the 


him by the 
etrurians. 


enſigns of royalty which were in uſe among them, viz. 
a crown of gold, a throne of ivory, a ſceptre with 
an eagle on the top of it, a tunic embroidered with 
gold and adorned with figures of palm- branches, to- 
gether with a purple robe enriched with flowers of 
feveral colours. Parquin, however, would not wear 
theſe magnificent ornaments till ſuch time as the ſenate 
and people hed conſented to it by an expreſs law. 
He then applied the :egalia to the decoration of his 
triumph, and never afterwards laid them aſide. In 


this triumph he appeared in a gilt chariot drawn by 
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four horſes, clothed in a purple robe and a tunic em. 
broidered with gold, a crown on his head, and 3 
ſceptre in his hand, attended by 12 lictors with their 


axes and faſces. 


Tarquin, having now obtained ſome reſpite from 
war, applicd himſelf to the beautifying and ornament. 


ing the city. He built the walls of Rome with hewn 


ſtone, and erected thoſe famous common ſewers which 
have deſervedly been accounted one of the wonders of 
the world. Rome at this time contained four hills 
within its compaſs, viz. the Palatinus, Tarpeius, Qui. 
rinalis, and Cœlius. In the valleys between theſe hills, 
the rain-water and ſprings uniting, formed preat pools 
which laid under water the fireets and public places. 
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The mud likewiſe made the way impaſſable, infected p., 
g 5 ilds the 
the air, and rendered the city unhealthy. Tarquin common 
undertook to free the city from this nuiſance, by con. fevers, ad | 
veying off theſe waters by ſubterraneous channels into men 


the Tiber. In doing this it was neceſſary to cut thro? 
hills and rocks, a channel large enough for a navigable 
ſtream, and covered with arches ſtrong enough to bear 
the weight of houſes, which were frequently built upon 
them, and ſtood as firm as on the moſt ſolid founda- 
tions. All theſe arches were made of hard ſtone, and 
neither trouble nor expence were ſpared to make the 
work durable. Their height and breadth were ſo con- 
conſiderable, that a cart loaded with hay could eaſily 
paſs through them under ground. 'The expence of 
conſtructing theſe ſewers was never ſo thoroughly un- 
derſtood as when it became neceſſary to repair them; 


for then the cenſors gave no leſs than 1000 talents to 


the perſon appointed for this purpoſe. 

Beſides theſe great works, Tarquin adorned the fo- 
rum, {ſurrounding it with galleries in which were ſhops 
for tradeſmen, and building temples in it for the youth 


of both ſexes, and halls for the adminiftration of pub- 


lic juſtice. He next engaged in a war with the Sa- 
bines, on pretence that they had aſſiſted the Hetru- 
rians. Both armies took the field, and came to an 
engagement on the confines of Sabinia, without any 
contiderable advantage on either fide; neither was any 
thing of conſequence done during the whole campaign. 
Tarquin then, conſidering with himſelf that the Ro- 
man forces were very deficient in cavalry, reſolved to 
add ſome new bodies of knights to thoſe already in- 
ſtituted by Romulus. But this project met with great 
oppoſition from the ſuperſtitious augurs, as the ori. 
ginal diviſion of horſe into three bodies had been de- 
termined by auguries ; and Actius Nævius, the chief of 
the diviners at that time, violently oppoſed the king's 
will, On this Tarquin, deſirous to expoſe the 


of the people, and defired him to 
his art by telling the king if what he thought of at 
that time could be done or not. The augur replied, 
after conſulting his birds, that the thing was very pol- 
lible; on which Tarquin told him, that he bad been 
thinking whether it was poſſible to cut a flint with 2 
razor, pulling at the ſame time a razor and flint from 
below his robe. This ſet the people a-laughing! but 
Nzvius gravely defiring the king to try it, he was {ur- 
priſed to find that the flint yielded to the razor; Xs 
that with ſo much caſe, as to draw blood from bis 
hand. The people teſtified their ſurpriſe by loud zc- 


. a r 2 
clamations, and Tarquin himſelf continued to —_ 


the city, 


5 
deceit cur 


of theſe people, ſummoned Nævius before an aſſembl) of Ns 
ſhow a ſpecimen of the augut 
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dne. great veneration for augurs ever after. A ſtatue of 

brass was erected to the memory of Nævius, which 
continued till the time of Auguſtus ; the razor and 
Aint were buried near it, under an altar, at which 
witneſſes were afterwards ſworn in civil cauſes. 

This adventure, whatever was the truth of it, cauſed 
Tarquin abandon his defign of increafing the number 
of bodies of horſe, and content himſelf with augment- 
ing the number in each body. He then renewed the 
war with the Sabines, ravaged their country, defeated 
them in three pitched battles, obliging them at laſt 
to ſubmit to him and put him in poſſeſſion of their 

country. Tn the decline of life he employed himſelf 
in further decorating the city, building temples, &c. 
1 He was aſſaſſinated in his palace, in the 8oth year of 
Wi: bes his age, by the ſons of Ancus Martius, whom he had 
ius originally deprived of the kingdom. | 
Rus. After the death of Tarquin I. his wife Tanaquil 
preſerved the kingdom to her ſon-in-law Servius Tul- 
livs, by artfully giving out that the king was only 
ſtunned, and would ſoon recover; upon which the ſons 
of Ancus went voluntarily into baniſhment. The ſecond 
day after hie deceaſe, Servius Tullius heard cauſes from 
the throne in the royal robes and attended by the lic- 
tors; but as he pretended only to ſupply the king's 
place till he ſhould recover, and thought it incumbent 
on him to reveage the wicked attempt upon his life, 
he ſummoned the ſons of Ancus to appear before his 


Fro ted. After he had thus-managed matters for ſome 
dee people, the death of Tarquin was publiſhed as a 
thing that had newly happened, and Servius Tullius 
aſſumed the enſigns of royalty, having none to diſpute 
the honour with him. A 
The new king ſhowed himſelf every way worthy of 
the throne, No ſooner were the Hetrurians informed 
of Tarquin's death, than they ſhook off the yoke; but 
Servius quickly reduced them to obedience, depriving 
them of their lands, which he ſhared among the poor 
Roman citizens who had none. For this he was de- 
creed a triumph by the people, in ſpite of the oppo- 
fition of the ſenate, who could never be brought to 


ſoon after legally choſen by the tribes, 
After Servius had obtained the ſanction of the po- 
pular voice, he marched a ſecond time againſt the re- 
„ Volted Hetrurians; and having again vanquiſhed them, 


ass 


Pl) inſti. his own palace on the Eſquilinus, in order to draw in- 
fbabiſants thither, He likewiſe added a fourth tribe, 

which he called Tribus Efquilina, to thoſe inſtituted 
by Romulus. He divided alſo the whole Roman ter- 
mory into diſtinct tribes, commanding that there ſnould 
e at leaſt one place of refuge in each tribe, ſituated 
on ariſing ground, and ſtrong enough to ſecure the 
effects of the peaſants in caſe of a ſudden alarm. Theſe 


lirong.holds he called pagi, that is,“ villages; and 
commanded that each of them ſhould have their pecu- 
"ar teniple, tutelary god, and magiſtrates. Each of 
wiſe their peculiar feſtival, called pagas 


them had like 
/ Vor. TX. 
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tribunal; and on their non-appearance, cauſed them to | 
be declared infamous, and their eſtates to be confiſea- 


biss fuc- time in ſuch a manner as to engage the affections of 


approve of his election to the kingdom, though he was 


s Was decreed another triumph. He then applied him- 
e wrandlelk to the enlarging and adorning the city, To the 
* 1 hills Palatinus, Tarpeius, virinalis, Cœlius, and Aven- 
thoſe zl tinus, he added the Eſquilinus and Viminalis, fixing 


1 

nalia; when every perſon was to pay into the hands Rome. 

of thoſe who preſided at the ſacrifices, a piece of moo 

ney, the men of one kind, the women of another, and 

the children of a third. By this means an exact com- 

putation was made of the men, women, and children, 

in each tribe. 
In the mean time, his two wards, Lucius Tarquinius 

and Arunx, the grandchildren of Tarquin, being grown 

up, in order to ſecure their fidelity he married them to 

his two daughters. And though the elder of theſe 

daughters, who was of a mild and traQtable diſpoſition, 

reſembled in character the younger of his pupils, as 

the elder of his pupils did the younger of his daugh- 

ters, who was of a violent and vicious temper, yet he 

thought it adviſable to give his elder daughter to Tar- 

quin, and the younger to Arunx; for by that means 

he matched them according to their ages, and at the 

ſame time hoped, that the elder Tullia's ſweet diſpoſi- 

tion would temper Tarquin's impetuolity, and the 

younger Tullia's vivacity rouſe the indolence of Arunx. 
During the public rejoicing for this double mar- 

riage, the twelve lueumonies of Hetruria, uniting their 

forces, attempted to ſhake off the Roman yoke; but 

were in ſeveral battles defeated by Servius, and obliged 

to ſubmit to him on the ſame conditions on which they 

had ſubmitted to his predeceſſor. For this ſucceſs Ser- 

vivs was honoured with a third triumph. 43 
The king being thus diſengaged from a troubleſome Refor oP 

war, returned to the purſuit of his political ſchemes, he ſtate. 

and put in execution that maſterpiece of policy which 

Rome made uſe of ever after, and which eſtabliſned a 

perpetual order and regularity in all the members of 

the ſtate, with reſpect to wars, to the public revenues, 

and the ſuffrages of the comitia. The public ſupplies 

had hitherto been raiſed upon the people at fo much 

an head, without any diſtinction of rich and poor: 

whence it likewiſe followed, that when levies were made 


for the war, the rich and poor were equally obli- 


ged to take the field, according to the order of their 
tribe; and as they all ſerved at their own expence, the 
poorer ſort could hardly bear the charges of a cam- 
paign. Beſides, as the molt indigent of the people ſaw 
themſclves burdened with the ſame taxes as the rich, 
they pretended to an equal authority in the comitia; 
ſo that the election of kings and magiſtrates, the ma- 
king of peace or war, and the Judging of criminals, 
were given up into the hands of a populace who were 
eaſily corrupted, and had nothing to loſe. Servius 
formed a project to remedy theſe evils, and put it in 
execution, by enacting a law, enjoining all the Roman 
citizens to bring in an account in writing of their own 
names and ages, and of thoſe of their fathers, wives, 
and children, By the ſame law, all heads of families 
were commanded to deliver in upon oath a juſt eſtimate 
of their effects, and to add to it the places of their 
abode whether in town or country. Whoever did not 
bring in an account of his effects, was to be deprived 
of his eſtate, to be beat with rods, and publicly fold 
for a ſlave. Servius, from theſe particular accounts, 
which might be pretty well relicd on, undertook to caſe 
the poor by burdening the rich, and at the ſame time 
to pleaſe the latter by increaſing their power. 44 
To this end he divided the Roman people into fix His diviſion 
claſſes: the firſt claſs conſiſted of thoſe whoſe eſtates of the peo- 


Ie t 
and effects amounted to the value of 10,000 drachmæ, (laſſes. 
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Rome. or 100,000 aſes of braſs; the firſt way of computing be- 
ing uſed by the Greeks, and the latter by the Latins. 
This claſs was fubdivided into 80 centuries, or com- 
panies of foot. To theſe Servius joined 18 centuries 
of Roman knights, who fought on horſeback ; and 
appointed this conſiderable body of horſemen to be at 
the head of the firſt claſs, becauſe the eſtates of theſe 
knights, without all doubt, exceeded the ſum neceſſary 
to be admitted into it. However, the public ſupplied 
them with horſes; for which a tax was laid upon wi- 
dows, who were exempt from all other tributes. This 
firſt claſs, including .infantry and cavalry, conſiſted of 
98 centuries. The ſecond claſs comprehended thoſe 
whoſe eſtates were valued at 5700 drachmæ, or 75,000 
aſes of braſs. It was ſubdivided into 20 centuries, all 
foot. To theſe were added two centurics of carpen- 
ters, ſmiths, and other artificers. In the third claſs 
were thoſe who were eſteemed worth 5000 drachmæ, 
or 50,000-afes. This claſs was ſubdivided into 20 cen- 
turies. The fourth claſs was of thoſe whoſe effects 
were rated at the value of 500 drachmz, or 25,000 
aſes, and was divided into 20 centuries; to which were 
added two other centuries of trumpets, and blowers of 
the horn, who ſupplied the whole army with this mar- 
tial muſic. The fifth claſs included thoſe only whoſe 
whole ſubſtance did not amount to more than 1250 
drachmæ, or 12,500 aſes; and this claſs was divided 
into zo centuries. The fixth claſs comprehended all 
thoſe who were not worth ſo much as thoſe of the fifth 
claſs: they exceeded in number any other claſs, but ne- 
vertheleſs were reckoned but as one century. 
The king drew from theſe regulations all the ad- 
vantages he had expected. Levies for the army were 
no longer raiſed by tribes, nor were taxes laid at fo 
much a head as formerly, but all was levied by centu- 
ries. When, for initance, an army of 20,000 men, or 
a large ſupply of money, was wanted for the war, each 
century furnithed its quota both of men and money: 
io that the firſt claſs, which contained more centuries, 
though fewer men, than all the other together, furniſh- 
ed more men and more money for the public ſervice 
than the whole Roman (tate beſides. And by this 
means the Roman armies conſiſted for the moſt part, 
of the rich citizens of Rome; who, as they had lands 
and effects to defend, fought with more reſolution, 
while their riches enabled them to bear the expence 
of a campaign. As it was but juſt the king ſhould 


— 


make the ſirſt claſs amends for the weight laid on it, 


he gave it almoſt the whole authority in public affairs; 
changing the comitia by curiz, in which every man 
gave his vote, into comitia by centuries, in which the 
majority was not reckoned by ſingle perſons, but by 
centuries, how few ſoever there might be in a century. 
Hence the firſt claſs, which contained more centuries 
than the other five taken together, had every thing at 
its diſpoſal, The votes of this claſs were firſt taken; 
and if the 98 centuries happened to agree, or only 97 
of them, the affair was determined; becauſe theſe made 
the majority of the 193 centuries which compoſed the 
11x claſſes. If they diſagreed, then the ſecond, the third, 


and the other claſſes in their ord-r, were called to vote, 


though there was very ſeldom any occafion to go ſo 
low as the fourth claſs for a majority of votes: ſo that 
by this good order, Servius brought the affairs of the 
Hate to be determined by the judgment of the moſt 
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tereſt, and to ſacrifice one half of the royal authority 
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confiderable citizens, who underſtood the public inte 
reſt much better than the blind multitude, liable to be 
impoſed upon, and eaſily corrupted. 

And now the people being thus divided into ſey 
orders, according to the cenſus or valuation of their and 
eſtates, Servius reſolved to ſolemnize this prudent re. "way 
ps by ſome public act of religion, that it might | 

e the more reſpected, and the more laſting. Accord. 
ingly, all the citizens were commanded to appear, on 
a day appointed, in the Campus Martius, which waz 
a large plain, lying between the city and the Tiber 
formerly conſecrated by Romulus to the god Mars, 
Here the centuries being drawn up in battalia, a ſolemn 
luſtration or expiatory ſacrifice was performed in the 
name of all the people. The ſacrifice conſiſted of a ſow 
a ſheep, and a bull, whence it took the name of ſurve- 
taurilia. The whole ceremony was called Jr, ; 
luendo; that is, from paying, expiating, clearing, or 
perhaps from the goddeſs Lua, who preſided over ex. 
piations, and to whom Servius had dedicated a temple, 
This wiſe king conſidering, that in the ſpace of five 
years there might be ſuch alterations in the fortunes of 
private perſons as to intitle ſome to be raiſed to an 
higher claſs, and reduce others to a lower, enjoined, 
that the cenſus ſhould be renewed every five years. As 
the cenſus was uſually cloſed by the luftrum, the Ro: 
mans henceforth began to compute time by luſtrums, 
each luſtrum containing the ſpace of five years. How- 
ever, the luſtrums were not always regularly obſerved, 
but often put off, tho? the cenſus had been made in the 
fifth year. Some writers are of opinion, that Servius 
at this time coined the firſt money ,that had ever ap- 
peared at Rome; and add, that the circumſtances of 
the luſtrum probably led him.to ſtamp the figures of 
the animals there ſlain, on pieces of braſs of a certain 
weight. | | | | 46 7 
The government of the city being thus eſtabliſhed The t. 
in ſo regular a manner, Servius, touched with compaſ- men. N 
ſion for thoſe whom the misfortunes of an unſucceſsful 
war had reduced to ſlavery, thought that ſuch of them 
as had by long and faithful ſervices deſerved and ob- 
tained their freedom, were much more worthy of be- 
ing made Roman citizens, than untractable vagabonds 
from foreign countries, who were admitted without di- 
ſtinction. He therefore gave the freedmen their choice, 
either to return to their own country, or continue at 
Rome. Thoſe who choſe to continue there, he divided 
into four tribes, and ſettled them within the city; and 
though they were diſtinguiſhed from the plebeians by 
their old name of liberti, or freedmen, yet they enjoy- 
ed all the privileges of free citizens. The ſenate took 
offence at the regard which the king ſhewed to ſuch 
mean people, who bad but lately ſhaken off their fet. 
ters; but Servius, by a moſt humane and judicious 
diſcourſe, entirely appeaſed the fathers, who paſſed 
his inftitution into a law, which ſubſiſted ever-after. 1 

The wiſe king, having thus eſtabliſhed order among fam, 
the people, undertook at laſt to reform the royal power ey 
itſelf; his equity, which was the main ſpring of all his. 
reſolutions, leading him to act contrary to his own in. 


Rome, 
— — 


63 
era] The cen * 


to the public good. His predeceſſors had reſerved n 
themſelves the cognizance of all cauſes both public an 
private; but Servius, finding the duties of his office 


too much for one man to diſcharge well, committed tn 


R O M I foes 1 R O M 


; nome. COgnIZAnce of ordinary ſuits to the ſenate, and reſer- 
6 3 ved that only of tate-crimes to himſelf. ot, 
3 All things being now regulated at home, both in 
bach the city and country, Servius turned his thoughts 
he Sabines abroad, and formed a ſcheme for attaching the Sabines 
Laus and Latins to the Romans, by ſuch ſocial ties as ſhould 
x ” 35 be ſlrengthened by religion. He ſummoned the La- 
tig and Sabine cities to ſend their deputies to Rome, 
to conſult about an affair of great importance. When 
they were come, he propoſed to them the building of 
a temple in honour of Diana, where the Latins and 
Sabines ſhould meet once a- year, and join with the Ro- 
mans in offering ſacrifices to that goddeſs ; that this 
feſtival ſhould be followed by a council, in which all 
diſputes between the cities ſhould be amicably deter- 
mined ; that there proper meaſures ſhould be taken to 
purſue their common intereſt ; and, laſtly, in order to 
draw the common people thither, a fair ſhould be kept, 
at which every one might furniſh himſelf with what he 
wanted. The king's deſign met with no oppoſition : 
the deputies only added to it, that the temple ſhould 
be an inviolable aſylum for the united nations; and 
that all the cities ſhould contribute toward the expence 
of building it. It being left to the king to chooſe a 
proper place for it, he pitched upon the Aventine hill, 
where the temple was built, and aſſemblies annually 
held in it. The laws which were to be obſerved in 
theſe general meetings, were engraved on a pillar of 
braſs, and were to be ſeen in Auguſtus's time, in the 
Latin tongue, but in Greek characters. 5 
Wicked in. But now Servius was grown old; and the ambition 
iges of of Tarquin his ſon-in-law revived in proportion as the 
119- king advanced in years. His wife uſed her utmoſt en- 


om bon. Jeavours to check the raſhneſs and fury of her huſband, 


us 


and to divert him from all criminal enterprizes ; while 


0 ber younger ſiſter was ever inſtigating Arunx, who 
1d: placed all his happineſs in a private life, to the moſt 
villainous attempts. She was continually lamenting 
her fate in being tied to ſuch an indolent huſband, and 
wiſhing ſhe had either continued unmarried, or were 
become a widow. Similitude of temper and manners, 
formed, by degrees, a great intimacy between her and 
Tarquin. At length ſhe propoſed nothing leſs to him 
than the murdering of her father, fiſter, and huſband, 
that they two might meet and aſcend the throne to- 


gether, Soon after, they paved their way to an ince- 


ſtuous marriage, he by potloning his wife, and ſhe her 
huſband ; and then had the aſſurance to aſk the king's 
and queen's conſent to their marriage. Servius and 
1 2rquinia, though they did not give it, were ſilent, thro? 
too much indulgence to a daughter in whom now was 


their only hope of poſterity, But theſe criminal nup- 


tials were only the firſt ſtep towards a yet greater ini- 
quity. The wicked ambition of the new- married couple 
irſt owed itſelf againſt the king : for they publicly 


= declared, that the crown belonged to them ; that Ser- 
rms das was an uſurper, who, being appointed tutor 
1 PT Per; „ DENY app to 


arquin's grandchildren, had deprived his pupils of 
their inheritance ; that it was high time for an old 
man, who was but little able to ſupport the weight of 
Public affairs, to give place to a prince who was of a 
Mature age, &c. | 

he patricians, whom Servius hed taken great plea- 
ae ia humbling during the whole time of his reign, 


the acclamations of the people. 


were eaſily gained over to Tarquia's party and, Rome, 


by the help of money, many of the poorer citizens 
were alſo brought over to his intereſt, The king, be- 
ing informed of their treaſonable practices, endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade his daughter and ſon-in-law from ſuch 
proceedings, which might end in their ruin; and ex- 
horted them to wait for the kingdom till his death. 
But they, deſpifing his counſels and paternal admo- 
nitions, reſolved to lay their claim before the ſenate ; 
which Servius was obliged to ſummon : ſo that the af- 
fair came to a formal proceſs. Tarquin reproached his 
father-in-law with having aſcended the throne without 
a previous interregnum ; and with having bought the 
votes of the people, and deſpiſed the ſuffrages of the 
ſenate. He then urged his own right of inheritance to 
the crown, and injuſtice of Servins, who, being only 
his guardian, had kept poſſeſſion of it, when he him- 
ſelf was of an age to govern. Servius anſwered, That 
he had been lawfully elected by the people; and that, 
if there could be an hereditary right to the kingdom, 
the ſons of Ancus had a much better one then the 
grandions of the Jate king, who muſt himſelf have 
been an uſurper. He then referred the whole to at 
aſſembly of the people: which being immediately pro- 
claimed all over the city, the forum was ſoon filled ; 
and Servius harangued the multitude in ſuch a manner 


as gained all their affections. They all cried out with 


one voice, Let Servius reign ; let him continue to make 


the: Romans happy. Amidſt their confuſed clamours, 


theſe words were likewiſe heard: Let Targuin periſh; 
let him die; let us kill him. This language frightened 
him fo, that he retired to his houſe in great haſte; 
while the king was conducted back to his palace with 

The ill ſucceſs of this attempt cooled Tarquin's ar- 
dent defire of reigning ; but his ambition made him a& 
a new part. He undertook to regain the favour of his 
father-in-law, by careſſes, ſubmiſſions, and proteſta- 


tions of a fincere regard and affection for him; info- 


much, that the king, who judged of the policy of 
others from his own, was fincerely reconciled to bim, 
and tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in the royal family. But 
it was not long ere Tarquin, rouſed by the continual 
reproaches of his wife, began to renew his intrigues 
among the ſenators ; of whom he had no ſooner gain- 
ed a conſiderable party, than he clothed kimſelf in the 
royal robes, and cauling the faſces to be carried before 
him by ſome of his domeſtics, croſſed the Roman forum, 
entered the temple where the ſenate uſed to meet, and 
ſeated himſelf on the throne. Such of the ſenators as 
were in the faction he found already in their places 
(for he had given them private notice to be there ear- 
ly) ; and the reſt, being ſummoned to aſſemble in Tar- 
quin's name, made what haſte they could to the ap- 
pointed place, thinking that Servius was dead, fince 
Tarquin aſſumed the title and functions of king. When 
they were all aſſembled, Tarquin made a long ſpeech, 
reviling his father-in-law, and repeating the invectives 
againſt him, which he had ſo often uttered, calling 
him a ſlave, an uſurper, a favourer of the populace, 
and an enemy to the ſenate and patricians. When he 
was yet ſpeaking, Servius arrived; and, raſhly giving 
way to the motions of his courage, without confider- 
ing his ſtrength, drew near the throne, to pull Tar- 
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Rome, quin down from it. This raiſed a great noiſe in the 
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aſſembly, which drew the people into the temple ; but 
nobody ventured to part the two rivals. Tarquin 
therefore, being more firong and vigorous, ſeized the 
old man by the waiſt, and, hurrying him through the 
temple, threw him down from the top of the ſteps into 
the forum. The king, who was grievouſly wounded, 
raiſed himſelf up with ſome difficulty : but all his 
friends had abandoned him; only two or three of the 
people, touched with compaſſion, lent him their arms 
to conduct him to his palace. 

As they were leading him on fo ſlowly, the cruel 
Tullia appeared in the forum, whither ſhe had haften- 
ed in her chariot on the firſt report of what had paſs- 
ed in the ſenate. She found her huſband on the top 
of the ſteps of the temple; and, tranſported with joy, 
was the firſt who ſaluted him king. The example was 
immediately followed by the ſenators of Tarquin's 

party. Nor was this enough for the unnatural daugh- 
ter: ſhe took aſide her huſband, and ſuggeſted to 


zo him, that he would never be ſafe ſo long as the uſur- 


Servius: 
ullius 
murdered, 


Tarq 


per of his crown was alive. Hereupon Tarquin in- 
ſtantly diſpatched ſome of his domeſtics to take away 
the remains of the unfortunate king's life. The orders 
for the wicked parricide were no ſooner given, than 
Tullia mounted her chariot again, with an air of 
triumph, to return home. The way to her houſe was 
through a narrow ſtreet, called v/cus cyprius, or the 
good ſtreet. There the aſſaſſins. had left the king's 
body, which was ftill panting. At this fight, the cha- 
rioteer, truck with horror, checked his horſes, and 
made a ſtop: but Tullia forced him to go on; and the 
blood of the father is ſaid to have dyed the wheels of 
the chariot, and even the clothes of the inhuman 


ſceleratus. 


4 The new king proved a moſt deſpotic and cruel ty- 


uin II. 


a cruel ty- rant; receiving, in the very beginning of his reign, the 


fant, 


ſurname of proud, on account of his capricious humour 
and baughty behaviour. All controverſies whatever 
were decided by himſelf and his friends; and he baniſh- 
ed, fined, and even executed, whom he pleaſed, The 
cenſus and luſtrum, the diviſion of citizens into claſſes 
and centuries were aboliſhed; and all kinds of aſſem- 
blies, even thoſe for amuſement and recreation, were 
prohibited, both in town and country. Nay, to ſuch 


a height did Tarquin carry his inſolence and tyranny, 


that the moſt virtuous of the ſenators went into volun- 
tary baniſhment ; while many of thoſe who remained 
were cut off on various pretences, that the king might 
enjoy their eſtates. 1 pops 
Tarquin could not but be ſenfible of the extreme 
danger in which he ſtood by loſing the affections of his 
people in ſuch a manner. He therefore provided a 
ſufficient number of ſoldiers, by way of guard, to pre- 
vent attempts upon his perſon; and gave his daughter 
to Octavius Mamilius, one of the mott conſiderable 
men among the Latins, in order to ſtrengthen his in- 
tereſt by this foreign alliance, in caſe of a revolt among 
his ſubjects. Mamilius accordingly procured many 
friends to his father-in-law, but he had like to have 
loſt them again by his haughty behaviour. He had 
defired the Latins to call a national council at Feren- 
tinum, where he would meet them on a day appoint» 
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grandfather, but which he deſired to be confirmed to 


daughter, whence the ſtreet was called ever after vicus 


R O M 
ed by himſelf. The Latins accordingly met; but af. R 

ter waiting for ſeveral hours, Tarquin did not appear — 
On this, one Turnus Herdonius, an enterpriſing and 
eloquent man, who hated Tarquin, and was jealous of 
Mamilius, made a ſpeech, in which he inveighed againſt 
the haughty behaviour of Tarquin, ſet forth the con. 
tempt which he had put upon the Latins, and concly. 
ded with deſiring the council to break up and return 
home without taking any further notice of him. Ma. 
milius, however, prevailed upon them to return the 
day following ; when Tarquin made his appearance, 
and told the aſſembly that his deſign in calling them 
together was to claim his right of commanding the 
Latin armies, which he ſaid was derived from his 


him by them. Theſe words were ſcarce out of his ji, _ 
mouth, when Herdonius, riſing up, entered into a de. mons fi. 
tail of Tarquin's tyranny and arbitrary behaviour at tegen t 
Rome, which, he ſaid, the Latins would ſoon feel etre fle. 
in an equal degree, if they complied with Tarquin's 5 
demand. To this ſpeech the king made no reply at 
that time, but promiſed to anſwer him next day. In 
the mean time, however, he bribed the domeſtics of 
Herdonius to admit among his baggage a large 
quantity of arms: and then, telling the Latins that 
Herdonius's oppoſition proceeded only from Tar- 
quin's having refuſed him his daughter in marriage, 
accuſed him of having laid a plot to cut off all the de- 
puties there preſent, and to uſurp a juriſdiction over 
the Latin cities; as a proof of which he appealed to 
the arms hid among the baggage of Herdonius. The 
accuſed, conſcious of his innocence, defired that his 
baggage might be ſearched ; which being accordingly 
done, and the arms found, he was hurried away with- 
out being allowed to make any defence, and thrown 
into a baſon at the head of the ſpring of Ferentinum, 
where a hurdle being laid upon him, and ſtones laid 
upon the hurdle, he was preſſed down into the water 
and drowned. 985 

In conſequence of this monſtrous treachery, Tar- 
quin was looked upon by the Latins as their deliverer, 
and declared general of the Latin armies ; ſoon after 
which, the Hernici and two tribes of the Volſci entered 
into an alliance with him on the ſame terms. In or- 
der to keep theſe conſiderates together, Parquin, with 
their conſent, erected a temple to Jupiter Latialis on 
an hill near the ruins of Alba, where he appointed 
certain. feaſts called Ferie Latinæ to be held on the, g, 
27th of April, where the ſeveral nations were to ſa- the Tais 
crifice together, and on no account to commit any Latine, 
hoſtilities againſt each other during their continuance. 
The king then proceeded to make war on the reſt of 
the Volſci who had refuſed to enter into an alliance with 
him. Some depredations which they had committed 
in the territories of the Latins ſerved for a pretence to 
begin the war; but as Tarquin had no confidence in 
the Romans, his army was compoſed only of a ſmall 
body of them who were incorporated among the Latin 
auxiliaries. However, he defeated the enemy, took 
one of their cities by ſtorm, and gave the booty t9 
his ſoldiers. He next turned his arms againſt the Sa- 
bines, whom he entirely defeated in two engagements 
and made the whole nation tributary ; for which ex. 


ploits he decreed himſelf two triumphs, and on his 
returid» 
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return to Rome he employed the populace in finiſh- 


iz the ſewers and and circus which bad been begun 


$4 
Reduces 


tcachery' 


by his grandfather Tarquin J. 

In the mean time the perſecutions of Tarquin 
againft his own ſubjects daily drove ſome of the moſt 
conliderable into baniſhment. A great number of 
Patricians took refuge in Gabii, a city of Latium 
about 13 miles from Rome ; where the inhabitants, 
tonched with compaſſion for their misfortunes, not 
only received them with kindneſs, but began a war 
with Tarquin on their account. The Gabini ſeem to 
have been the moſt formidable enemies whom the 
Romans bad hitherto met with; fince Tarquin was 


obliged to raiſe a prodigious bulwark to cover the city- 


on the fide of Gabii. The war laſted ſeven years; 
during which time, by the mutual devaſtations com- 
mitted by the two armies, a great ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions took place in Rome. The people ſoon grew 
clamorous; and Tarquin being unable either to quiet 
them, or to reduce the Gabini, fell upon the follow- 


ing diſhonourable and treacherous expedient. His 


ſon Sextus Tarquinius pretended to be on very bad 


terms with his father, and openly inveighed againſt 


him-as a tyrant 3 on which he was proclaimed a rebel, 
and publicly beaten in the forum. This being re- 
ported at Gabii, by perſons ſent thither on purpoſe, 
the inhabitants became-very defirous of having Sextus 
among them ; and accordingly he ſoon went thither, 
having previouſly obtained a ſolemn promiſe from the 
inhabitants never to deliver him up to his father. 
Here he made frequent inroads into the Roman terri- 


tories, and always came back laden with ſpoil, his 


father ſending againſt him only ſuch weak parties as 
muſt infallibly be worſted. By this weans he ſoon 
came to have ſuch a high degree of credit among the 
Gabini, that he was choſen general of their army, and 
and was as much maſter at Gabii as Tarquin was at 
Rome. Finding then that his authority was ſufficient- 


Iy eſtabliſhed, he diſpatched a ſlave to his father for 


inſtructions ; but the king, unwilling to return an 
explicit anſwer, only took the meſſenger into the 
garden, where he ſtruek off the heads of the talleſt 
popptes. Sextus underſtood that by this hint the 
king delired him to put to death the leading men in 
the city of Gabii, which he immediately put in exe- 
cution; and while the city was in eonfuſſion on account 
of this mifſacre, he opened the gates to his father, who 


took poſſeſſion of the city with all the pride of a con- 
queror.— The inhabitants dreaded every thing from 


the haughty tyranny of the Roman monarch: how- 
ever, on this occaſion he conſulted his policy rather 
than his revenge ; granted them their life, liberty, 
and eſtates, and even entered into a treaty of alliance 
with them. The articles were written on the hide of 
an Ox, which was ſtill. to be ſeen in the time of Au- 
gultus, in the temple of Jupiter Fidius. After this, 
feen, he made his ſon, Sextus king of Gabii; 
Jug off alſo his two other ſons, Titus and Arunx, 
za; a promontory of the Tyrrhene ſea, and both 
theſe to keep the Volle in 3 ; 
Want lome time Tarquin now enjoyed a profound 
5 Y the Romans, being accuſtomed to oppreſſion 
the yoke of an imperious maſter, making no op- 


PLtion to his will, During this interval Tarquin 


LOT | 


F. build a city at Signia, the other at Cir- 


KO 


met with the celebrated adventure of the Sibyl “*; 


tion at Rome, and Tarquin appointed two perſons of 


Rome. 
whoſe books were ever afterwards held in high eftima- 86 Sibyl, 


$$ 


diſtinction to take care of them. Theſe were called Books of 


Duunriri : but their number was afterwards increaſed the 


to 10, when they were called Decemviri ; and then 
to 15, when they were termed Quindecemviri. At 
this time alſo the written civil law had its origin 
among the Romans; all the ſtatutes enaQed by the 
kings being collected into one body; which, from 
Papirius the name of the colledtor, was called the 
Papirian law. The temple of the capitol was alſo 
finiſhed ; for which purpoſe the moſt ſkilful architects 
and workmen were brought from Hetruria, the po- 
pulace being obliged to ſerve them in the moſt la- 
borious parts, | 


* ; F « » 6 
We now come to the important revolution which IS of 


8y bils. 


put an end to the regal power at Rome, and intro- the regal 
duced a new form of government, to which this city is PoWer. 


allowed to owe the greateſt part of her grandeur. 
Tarquin, as we have already ſeen, had left himſelf no 
friends among the rich citizens by reaſon of the op- 
preſſion under which he made them labour; and the 
populace were equally diſaffected on account of their 


being obliged to labour in his public works. Among 


the many perſons of diſtin tion who had been ſacrificed 


to the avarice or ſuſpicions of Tarquin, was one M. 
Junius, who had married the daughter of Tarquin I. 
This nobleman had a ſon named L. Junius Brutus, 
who eſcaped the cruelty of the tyrant by pretending 
to be an idiot, which part he had ever ſince continued 


to at, Soon after the finiſhing of the works above- 


mentioned, a violent plague happening to break out 
at Rome, Tarquin ſent his ſons Titus and Arunx to 


conſult the oracle of Delphi; and the princes took 
Brutus along with them, to divert themſelves with his 


pretended folly by the way. Brutus choſe for his 
offering to the Delphic Apollo, a ſtick of elder; which 
occaſioned much laughter. However, he had the pre- 
caution to incloſe a rod of gold within the ſtick; and 
to this probably it was owing that the prieſteſs gave 
the princes the following riddle, that he who ſhould 
firſt kiſs his mother, ſhou}d ſucceed Tarquin in the 
government of Rome. This anſwer had been given 
to their inquiries concerning the ſucceſſion ; upon 
which the two brothers either drew lots which of them 


ſhould kiſs their mother at their return, or agreed to do 
it at once that both might reign jointly : but Brutus, 


imagining the oracle had another meaning, fell down 
and kiſſed the earth the common mother of all living. 
This, in all probability, the prieſteſs had meant; and had 
given the anſwer on purpoſe to have another proof of 
Brutus's ingenuity, which had already diſcovered itſelf 
by his offering of the elder-ſtick.. | 

On the return of the princes to Rome, they found 
their father engaged in a war with the Rutuli. The 
treaſury being exhauſted by the ſums which Tarquin 
had expended in his public works, he had marched to 


Ardea the capital of that nation, which Jay about 20 
miles from Rome, in hopes of taking it without op- 


polition. Contrary to his expectation, however, he 
was obliged to beſiege it in form; and this conſtrained 
him to lay a heavy tax upon his ſubjects, which increa« 
ſedthe numberof malcontents, and diſpoſed every thing 


for. a revolt. As the fiege was carried on very oy: 
| the. 
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one another in their quarters. One day, when Sextus 
Tarquinius was entertaining his brothers, the conver- 
ſation happened to turn upon their wives: every one 
extolled the good qualities of his own ; but Collatinus 
beltowed ſuch extravagant praiſes on his Lucretia, 
that the diſpute ended in a kind of quarrel, It was 
then reſolved that they ſhould mount their horſes and 
ſurpriſe their wives by their unexpected return. The 
king's daughters-in-law were employed in feaſting and 


divcrfion, and fec:ned much diſconcerted by the ap- 


pearance of their huſbands ; but Lueretia, though the 
night was far advanced, was found, with her maids 
about her, ſpinning and working in wool. She was 
not at all diſcompoſed by the company whom her 
huſband brought with him, and they were all pleaſed 
with the reception ſhe gave them. As Lueretia was 
very beautiful, Sextus Tarquinius conceived a paſſion 
for her, which, reſolving to ſatisfy at all events, he 


7 | 
Lucretia, ſoon returned to Collatia in the abſence of Luecretia's 


raviſhed by | , 9 
Sextus Par. huſband, and was entertained by her with great 


civility and reſpect. In the night-time he entered 
Lucretia's apartment, and threatened her with imme- 
diate death if ſhe did not yield to his defires. But 
finding her not to be intimidated with this menace, 
he told her, that, if ſhe ſtil] perſiſted in her refuſal], he 
would kill one of her male flaves, and lay him naked 
by her when ſhe was dead, and then declare to all the 
world that he had only revenged the injury of Col- 
latinas. On this the virtuous Lucretia (who, it ſeems, 
dreaded proſtitution leſs than the infamy attending it) 
ſubmitted to the defires of Sextus; but reſolved not 
to outlive the violence which had been offered her. She 
dreſſed herſelf in mourning, and took a poinard under 
her robe, having previouſly wrote to her hoſband to meet 
her at her father Lucretius's houſe, where ſhe refuſed 
to diſcover the cauſe of her grief except in a full af- 
ſembly of her friends and relations. Here, addreſſing 
herſelf to her huſband Collatinus, ſhe acquainted them 
with the whole affair; exhorted them to revenge the 
injury; and proteſted that ſhe would not ontlive the 
loſs of her honour. Every one preſent gave her a ſo— 
lemn promiſe that they would revenge her quarrel 
but while they endeavoured to comfort her, the ſud- 
denly ſtabbed herſelf to the heart with the dagger 
which ſhe had concealed under her robe, 

This extravagant action inflamed beyond meaſure 
the minds of all preſent. Brutus, laying aſide his pre- 
tended folly, drew the bloody dagger out of Lucre- 
tia's body; and, ſhowing it to the aſſembly, {wore by 
the blood upon it that he would purſue Tarquin and 
his family with fire and ſword : nor would he ever ſuf— 
fer that or any other family to reign in Rome. The 
ſame oath was taken by all the company; who were 
ſo much ſurpriſed at the apparent tranſition of Brutus 
trom fojly to wiſdom, that they did whatever he de- 
fired them. By his advice the gates of the city were 
fhut, that nobody might go out of. it to inform 
Tarquin of what was going forward; which, as Lu— 
cretius had been left governor of the city by Tarquin, 
was put in execution without difficulty. The corpſe 
of Lucretia was then expoſed to public view; and 
Brutus having made a ſpeech to the people, in which 
he explained the myſtery of his conduct in counter- 
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Rome, the general officers frequently made entertainments for 


ſacrorum, or king of ſacred things. 


fice in the year 508 B. C.; and Tullia, perceiving lars 
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feiting folly for many years paſt, proceeded to tell R 
them that the patricians were come to a reſolution of ah; 
depoling the tyrant, and exhorted them to concur in PO: 
the ſame deſign. The people teſtified their approba. Tar $3 
tion, and called out for arms; but Brutus did Or ws. 
think proper to truſt them with arms till he had firſt 
obtained a decree of the ſenate in favour of the defign, 
This was eafily procured : the ſenate enaQed that 
Tarquin had forfeited all the prerogatives belonging 
to the regal authority, condemned him and all his po- 
ſterity to perpetual baniſhment, and devoted to the 
gods of hell every Roman who ſhould hereafter by 
word or deed endeavour his reſtoration ; and this de. 
cree was unanimoully confirmed by the curiæ. ! 
Tarquin being thus depoſed, the form of govern. The _ 
ment became the next object. Lucretius was for the “ gorem- 
preſent declared Inter Rex; but Brutus being again . chu. 
conſulted, declared, that though it was by no wen 
proper for the ſtate to be without ſupreme magiſtrates, 
yet it was equally neceſſary that the power ſhonld nat 
be centered in one man, and that it ſhould not be per- 
petual. For this reaſon he propoſed, that two magi. 
ſtrates, called conſuls, ſhould be elected annually ; 
that the ſtate ſhould thenceforth have the name of re. 
public; that the enſigns of royalty ſhould be aboliſhed ; 
and that the only enſigns of conſular dignity ſhould be 
an ivory chair, a white robe, and 12 lictors for their 
attendants. However, that he might not utterly abo- 
liſh the name of king, he propoſed that this title ſhould 
be given to bim who had the ſuperintendency of reli— 
gious matters, who ſhould thenceforth be called rex 


This ſcheme of Brutus being approved of, Brutus 
and Collatinus were propoſed by Lucretius as the two 
firſt conſuls, and unanimouſly accepted by the people, 
who thovght it was impoſlible to find more implacable 
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enemies to the Tarquins. 


They entered on their of- Tullius 


that now all was loft, thought proper to leave the city Nome, 
and retire to her huſband at Ardea. She was ſuffered 
to depart without moleſtation, though the populace 
hooted at her and curſed her as ſhe went along. Tar- 
Guin, in the mean time, being_ informed by ſome who 
had got out of Rome before the gates were ſhut, that 
Brutus was raiſing commotions to his prejudice, re- 
turned in haſte to the city; attended only by his ſons 
and a few friends; but, finding the gates ſhut, and 
the people in arms on the walls, he returned again to 
the camp: but here again, to his ſurpriſe, he found 
that the conſuls had taken the opportunity of gaining 
over the army to their intereſt ; ſo that, being refuſed 
admittance into the camp alſo, he was forced to fly 
for refuge, at the age of 76, with his wife and three 
ſons, to Gabii, where Sextus had been made king. 
Here he continued for ſome time: but not finding the 
Latins very forward to revenge his cauſe, he retired | 
into Hetruria; where, being the country of his mother's 
family, he hoped to find more friends, and a readier 
aſſiſtance for attempting the recovery of his throne. - 
The Romans now congratulated themſelves oat 
happy deliverance from tyranny. However, a5 515 pire al 
quin had by his policy procured himſelf many friends ie. 
abroad, theſe now became enemies to the Roman 


name; and, by the acfection of their allies, the — 


1 


at» 


ate of it 


man 


ire al ti 
me. 
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man dominions were left in much the ſame ſtate as 


— they had been in the time of. Romulus, The terri- 


tory of Rome had always been confined to a very nar- 
row compals. Though almoſt conſtantly victorious in 
ja war for 243 years, they had not yet gained Jand 
enough to ſupply their city with proviſions. The main 
ſtrength of the ſtate lay in the number of the citizens 
of Rome; which the cuſtom of tranſplanting the in- 
habitants of the conquered cities thither had ſo pro- 
digiouſſy increaſed, that it put the Romans in a con- 
dition of uſurping the authority over other nations, the 
moſt inconſiderable of which had an extent of territory 
far exceeding theirs. By frequent depredations and 
jncurſions they ſo harraſſed the petty ſtates of Latium 
and Hetruria, that many of them were conſtrained to 
enter into treaties with Rome, by which they obliged 
themſelves to furniſh her with auxiliaries whenever 
ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to invade and pillage the lands 
of her other neighbours. Submiſſions of this kind the 
Romans called making alliances with them, and theſe 
uſeful alliances ſupplied the want of a larger territory: 
but now, upon the change of her government, all the 
allies of Rome forſook her at once, and either ſtood 


neuter, or eſpouſed the cauſe of the baniſhed king; 


ſo that ſhe was now obliged to maintain her liberties 
as ſhe beſt might. | | 

The new conſuls in the mean time took the moſt 
eflectual methods they could for ſecuring the liberties 
of the republic. The army which had been employed 
in the ſiege of Ardea, marched home under the con- 
duct of Herminius and Horatius, who concluded a 
truce with the Ardeates for 15 years. The conſuls 
then again aſſembled the people by centuries, and had 
the decree of Tarquin's baniſhment confirmed ; a rex 
ſacrorum was elected to preſide at the ſacrifices, and 
many of the laws of Servius Tullius were revived, to 
the great joy of the people, who were thus reſtored to 
their ancient right of voting in all important affairs. 
Tarquin, however, reſolved not to part with his king- 
dom on ſuch eaſy terms. Having wandered from city 
to city in order to move compaſſion, he at length 
made Tarquinii the ſeat of his reſidence ; where he 
engaged the inhabitants to ſend an embaſly to Rome, 
with a modeft, ſubmiſſive letter from himſelf, directed 


3 the Roman people. The ambaſſadors repreſented 


10 ſuch ſtrong terms to the ſenate how reaſonable it 
was to Jet the king be heard before he was condemned, 
and the danger which threatened the ſtate from the 


 Ftiphbouring powers if that common juſtice were re- 
tuſed, that the conſuls inclined to bring theſe agents 


before the people, and to leave the deciſion thereof to 
the curice 3 but Valerius, who had been very active in 
the revolution, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this, and by his 
Influence in the ſenate got it prevented. As that 11» 
luftrious body had been greatly thinned by the mur- 
ders committed by Tarquin, new members were elected 
om among the Knights, and the ancient number of 
300 again completed. The old ſenators had been 
called patres or fathers ; and as the names of the new 
8 were now written on the ſame roll, the whole 
5 received the name of patres conſeripti. 
RE, 1 es og was not to be foiled by a ſingle at- 
i 125 5 prevailed on the inhabitants of Tarquiai 
nl 1: econd embaſſy to Rome, under pretence of 

anus the eſtates of the exiles, but with private 
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inſtructions to get the conſuls aſſaſſinated. The re- Rome. 


ſtoration of the eſtates of the exiles was oppoſed by 
Brutus, but Collatinus was for complying with it; 
whereupon Brutus accuſed his colleague of treachery, 
and of a deſign to bring back the tyrant. The mat- 
ter was then referred to the people, where it was car- 


ried by one vote in favour of the Tarquins. But whilſt A confpi- 
the people were employed in loading carriages with 7*Cy formed 


the effects of the exiles, and in ſelling what could not e aa 


be carried off, the ambaſſadors found means to draw 
ſome of tbe neareſt relations of the conſuls into a plot 
with them. Theſe were three young noblemen of the 


Aquilian family (the ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter), and 


two of the Vitellii (whoſe ſiſter Brutus had married) ; 
and theſe laſt engaged Titus and Tiberius, the two 
ſons of Brutus, in the ſame conſpiracy. They all 
bound themſclves by ſolemn oaths, with the dreadful 


ceremony of drinking the blood of a murdered man 


and touching his entrails. They met ax the houſe of 
the Aquilii, where they wrote letters td Tarquin and 
gave them to the ambaſſadors. But though they uſed 
all imaginable precaution, their proceedings were 
overheard by one Vindicius a ſlave, who immediately 
communicated the whole to Valerins; upon which all 


8 
the criminals were apprehended. Brutus ſtood judge W 


over his own ſons; and, notwithſtanding the interceſſion 
of the whole aſſembly, and the tears and lamentations 


of his children, commanded them to be beheaded ; nor hgeαν,d. 


would he depart till he ſaw the execution of the ſen- 
tence. Having performed this piece of heroic barba- 
rity, he quitted the tribunal, and left Collatinus to 
perform the reſt. Collatinus, however, being inclined 
to ſpare his nephews, allowed them a day to clear 
themſelves ; and cauſed Vindicius, the only witnels 
againſt them, to be delivered up to his maſters. This 
rouſed the indignation of the people in general, eſpe- 
cially of Valerius, who had promiſed to protect the 
witneſs, and therefore he refuſed to deliver him up to 
the liccors. The multitude called aloud for Brutus to 
return; which, when he had done, he told them that 
he had executed his two ſons in conſequence of his own 
paternal authority over them, but that it belonged to 


the people to determine the fate of the reſt. Accor- 


dingly, by a decree of the curiz, all the delinquents 
ſuffered as traitors except the ambaſladors, who were 
ſpared out of reſpect to their character. The ſlave 
Vindicius had his liberty granted him ; and was pre- 
ſented with 25,000 aſes of braſs, in value about Sol. 
148. 7d. of our money. The decree for reſtoring 
the eftates of the exjled Tarquins was annulled, their 
palaces were deſtroyed, and their lands divided among 
the indigent people. The public only retained a piece 
of ground, near the Campus Martius, which the king 
had uſurped. This they conſecrated to Mars, and it 
afterwards became a common field where the Roman 

outh afterwards exerciſed themſclves in running and 
wreſtling. But after this conſecration, the ſuperſti- 
tious Romans ſcrupled to uſe the corn which they 
found there ready reaped to their hands: ſo that, with 
ſome trees, it was thrown into the Tiber; and the 
water being low, it ſtopped in the middle of the ri- 
ver, and began to form a fine iſland named afterwards 


In ſala Sacra. 


The behaviour of Brutus towards his two ſons ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into the Romans, that ſcarce any pero 
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kome. durſt oppoſe him; and therefore, as he hated Collatinus, 


Cen his him at the ſame time from Rome. The multitude ac- 
Colada: quieſced in every thing he ſaid, and refuſed to hear 
Collatinus ſpeak in his own defenee; ſo that the con- 

ſul was on the point of being driven out with ignominy 

and diſgrace, when Lucretius interpoſed, and prevailed 

upon Brutus to allow his colleague quictly to reſign 

the faſces, and retire of his own accord from the city. 

Brutus then, to remove all ſuſpicions of perſonal en- 

mity, procured him a preſent of 20 talents out of the 

public treaſury, to which he added five of his own. 


Collatinus then retired to Lavinium, where he lived in 


peace, and at laſt died of old age. | 

After the abdication of Collatinus, Valerius was cho- 
ſen in his room; and as his temper agreed much better 
with Brutusthan that of Collatinus, the two conſuls lived 


in great harmony. Nothing, however, could make the 


6 dethroned king forego the hope of recovering his king- 
The Volſci dom by force. He firſt engaged the Volſci and Tar- 
and Tarqui- quinienſes to join their forces in order to ſupport his 
prop po rights. The conſuls marched out without delay to 
your of meet them. Brutus commanded the horſe and Vale- 
Tarquin. rius the foot, drawn up in a ſquare battalion. The two 

armies being in fight of each other, Brutus advanced 
with his cavalry, at the ſame time that Arunx, one of 
Tarquin's ſons, was coming forward with the enemy's 
horſe, the king himſelf following with the legions. 


Arunx no ſooner diſcovered Brutus, than he made to- 


6) wards him with all the fury of an enraged enemy. 
Brutus and Brutus advanced towards him with no leſs ſpeed; and 
aa us! as both were actuated only by motives of hatred, with- 

out thoughts of ſelf-preſervation, both of them were 
pierced through with their lances. The death of the 


two generals ſerved as a prelude to the battle, which 


continued with the utmoſt fury till night, when it 
could not be known which fide had got the victory, or 
which had loſt the greateſt number of men. A report 
was ſpread, however, that a voice had been heard out 
of a neighbouring wood, declaring the Romans con- 
querors; and this, probably a ftratagem of Valerius, 
operated ſo powerfully on the ſuperſtitious minds of 
the Volſci, that they left their camp in confuſion, and 
returned to their own country. It is ſaid, that Vale- 
rivs, having cauſed the dead to be numbered, found 
that the Volſci had loſt 11,300 men, and the Romags 
only one ſhort of that number. Po 
Valerius being left without a colleague in the con- 
ſulſhip, and having for ſome reaſons delayed to chooſe 
one, began to be ſuſpected by the people of aſpiring 
at the ſovereignty; and thefe ſaſpicions were in ſome 
meaſure countenanced by his building a fine houſe on 
the ſteep part of the hill Palatinus, which overlooked 
the forum, and was by them conſidered as a citadel, 


But of this Valerius was no ſooner informed, than he 


cauſed this houſe to be pulled down, and immediately 
called an aſſembly of the people for the election of a 
conſul, in which he left them entirely free. They choſe 


Lucretius, and, being aſhamed of having ſuſpected Va - 


Jerins, they complimented him with a large ground- 
plot in an agrecable place, where they built him a 
houſe. The new conſul died a few days after his pro- 
motion, ſo that Valerius was once more left ſole go- 


vernor. In the interval be:wixt the death of Lucre- 


I 
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he openly accuſed him before the people, and without 
65 ceremony depoſed him from the conſulſhip, baniſhing | 


Romans thought fit, in conſequence of the critical li- 


As they apprehended an attack from the Latins on ac. 


with proviſions, leſt famine ſhould induce them to 


ing wounded in the thigh, and the ſignal given that 
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tius and the choice of another conſul, Valeri 

the people ſo many ſtriking proofs of his 2 — 

i that they beſtowed upon him the ſur 

name of Poplicola or Popular; nor was | 

by another name afterwards. "OF ng 
When Poplicola's year of conſulſhip expired, the 


tuation of affairs, to elect him a ſecond time, and join 
ed with him T. Lucretius, the brother of the . 
Lucretia. They began with reſtoring the cenſus 1 
luſtrum; and found the number of Roman citizens at 
or above the age of puberty, to amount to 1 $0,000, 


count of Tarquin, they were at great pains to fortiſ 
Sinquirinum or Singliuria, an important poſt on 3 
ſide. Contrary to their expectations, however, the La- 
tins remained quiet; but an haughty embaſſy was re- 
ceived from Porſena king of Cluſium in Hetruria, com. p,,c >... | 
manding them either to take back the Tarquins to ws the” 
Rome, or to reſtore them their eſtates. To the firſt Roman ter. 
of theſe demands the conſuls returned an abſolute re. torte, 
fuſal: and, as to the ſecond, they anſwered, that it was 
impracticable; a part of thoſe eſtates having been con- 
ſecrated to Mars, and the reſt divided among indigent 
people, from whom they could not be recovered. The 
imminent danger which now threatened the city, pro- 
cured Valerius the honour of a third conſulſhip; and 
with him was joined Horatius Pulvilius, who had en- 
enjoyed the dignity for a few months before in the in- 
terval betwixt the death of Lucretius and the expira- 

tion of the firſt conſulate. 5 

While the Romans were making the moſt vigorous Adden 
preparations for defence, Porſena, attended by his ſonthcir amy, 
Arunx and the exiles, marched towards the city at the 
head of a formidable army, which was quickly joined 
by a conſiderable body of Latins under Mamilius, the 
ſon-in-law of Tarquin. The conſuls and the ſenate 
took all imaginable care to ſupply the common people 


open the gates to Tarquin; and they defired the coun- 
try people to lodge their effects in the fort Janiculum, 
which overlooked the city, and which was the only for- 
tified place poſſeſſed by the Romans on that ſide the 
Tiber. Porſena, however, ſoon drove the Romans out 
of this fort; upon which the conſuls made all their 
troops paſs the river, and drew them up in order of 
battle to defend the bridge, while Porſena advanced to 
engage them. The victory was a long time doubtful; 0 

but at laſt the Romans fled. Horatius Cocles, nephev Bravery ol 
to the conſul, with Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius, ©." 
who had commanded the right-wing, poſted themſelves |! 
at the entrance of the bridge, and for a long time 
bravely defended it: but at laſt, the defenſive arms of 
Lartius and Herminius being broken, they retired; and 
then Horatius defiring them to adviſe the conſuls from 
him to cut the bridge at the other end, he for a while 
ſuſtained the attack of the enemy alone. At laſt, be- 


= 
= 


the bridge was almolt broken down, he leaped into 
the river, aud ſwam acroſs it through a ſhower of darts. 
The Romans, in token of gratitude for this eminent 
ſervice, erected a ſtatue to him in the temple of Vulcan, 
gave him as much land as he himſelf with one yoke o 
ox2n could plough in one day; and each of the inha- 


bitants, to the number of $00,000, gave bim the value 
a wy 0 


. 
of as much food as each conſumed in a day. But not- 
— withſtanding all this, as he had loſt one eye, and from 


his wounds continued lame throughout the remainder 
of his life, theſe defects prevented his ever being raiſed 
to the conſulate, or inveſted with any military com- 
d. | 
"Tk city was not yet fully inveſted ; but as it was 
very difficult to find proviſions for ſuch a multitude, 
the inhabitants ſoon began to be in want. Porſena 
being informed of their difficulties, told them that he 
would ſupply them with proviſions if they would take 


back their old maſters; but to this they replied, that 


hunger was a leſs evil than ſlavery and oppreſſion. The 
conſtancy of the Romans, however, was on the point 
of failing, when a young patrician, named Mutius Cor- 
dus, with the conſent of the ſenate and conſuls, under- 
took to aſſaſſinate Porſena. He got acceſs to the He- 
trurian camp, diſguiſed like a peaſant, and made his 
way to the king's tent. It happened to be the day on 
which the troops were all reviewed and paid; and Por- 
ſena's ſecretary, magnificently dreſſed, was fitting on 
the ſame tribunal with the king. Mutius, miſtaking 
him for Porſena, inſtantly leaped upon the tribunal 
and killed him. He then attempted to make his eſcape; 
but being ſeized and brought back, he owned his de- 
ſign; and with a countenance expreſſive of deſperate 
rage and diſappointment, thruſt his hand which had 


miſſed the blow into a pan of burning coals which 


B 
| fore ventured to ſwim croſs the river; and having en- Ron. 
couraged her companions to follow her, they all got 
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ſafe to the oppoſite ſhore, and returned to their fathers 
houſes. The return of the hoſtages gave the conſul 
Poplicola great uneaſineſs; he was afraid left this raſh 
action might be imputed to want of fidelity in the Ro- 
mans. To remove therefore all ſuſpicions, he ſent a de- 
putation to the Hetrurian camp, aſſuring the king that 
Rome had no ſhare in the fooliſh attempt of the young 
women; and promiſing to ſend them immediately back 


7 
to the camp from whence they had fled. Porſena was Treachery 
eaſily appeaſed; but the news of the ſpeedy return of of the Tat- 


the hoſtages being known in the camp, the Tarquins, “ 
without any regard to the truce, or reſpect to the king 
their protector, lay in ambuſh on the road to ſurpriſe 
them. Poplicola having put himfelf at the head of the 
Roman troops who eſcorted them, ſuſtained the attack 
of the Tarquins, though ſudden and unexpected, till 
his daughter Valeria rode full ſpeed to the Hetrurian 
camp, and pave notice of the danger her father and 
companions were in; and then Arunx, the king's ſon, 
fiying with a great body of cavalry to their relief, put 


the aggreſſors to the rout. 


This notorious piece of treachery in the Tarquins 
gave Porſena ſtrong ſuſpicions of the badneſs of their 
cauſe. He therefore aſſembled the chief commanders 
of the Hetrurians; and having heard in their preſence 
the complaints of the Romans, and the juſtification of 


ſtood by, and there held it for a confiderable time. On 
this, Porſena, changing his reſentment into admiration, 
granted him his life and liberty, and even reſtored him 
the dagger with which he intended to have ſtabbed 


their proceedings againſt the Tarquins, he was ſo ſtruck porſena a- 
with horror at recital of the crimes the Tarquins were bandons 
charged with, that he immediately ordered them to their cauſe. 
leave his camp; declaring, that he renounced his alli- 


lefeats 
ary, 


himſelf, Mutius took it with his left-hand, having loſt 
the uſe of the other; and from this time had the name 
of Scævola, or © left-handed.” He then, in order to 
induce Porſena to break up the fiege, invented a ſtory 
that 300 young Romans, all of them as reſolute as 
himſelf, had ſworn to take away the life of the king of 
Hetruria, or to periſh in the attempt. This had the 
deſired effect; Porſena ſent deputies to Rome, whoſe 
only demands were, that the Romans ſhould reftore 
the eſtates of the Tarquins, or give them an equiva- 


ance with them, and would no longer continue the hoſe 
pitality he had ſhown them. He then commanded the 
ten young virgins to be brought before him, and in- 
quired who was the firſt author and chief manager of 
the enterprize. They all kept filence, till Clzlia her- 

ſelf, with an air of intrepidity, confeſſed, that ſhe alone 
was guilty, and that ſhe had encovraged the others by 
her advice. Upon this, the king, extolling her reſo- 
lution above the bravery of Horatius and the intre- 
pidity of Mutius, made her a preſent of a fine horſe, 


75 
with ſumptuous furniture. After this he concluded a Concludes 
peace with the Romans, and reſtored to them all their, Moe 
hoſtages; declaring, that their bare word was to him a Romans, 
ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of the articles. and re- 


And now Porſena being about to return to Cluſium, lieves them. 


lent, and give back the ſeven ſmall towns which had 
been formerly taken from the Veientes. The latter of 
theſe demands was cheerfully complied with ; but the 
former was ſtill refuſed, until Porſena ſhould hear the 
ſtrong reaſons they had to urge againſt it. A truce be- 


ing agreed on, deputies were ſent to the Hetrurian 
camp to plead the Roman cauſe againſt the Tarquins, 
and with them ten young men, and as many virgins, 
by way of hoſtages for performing the other article. 
he reception which Porſena gave the deputies, rai- 
ſed the jealouſy of the Tarquins; who ftill retaining 
their ancient pride, refuſed to admit Porſena for a 
Judge between them and the Romans. But the king, 
without any regard to their oppolition, reſolved to fa- 
121 himſelf, by an exact inquiry, whether the protec- 
the caule was ready to be opened before the Roman 
deputies, news were brougbt, that the young women 
whom the Romans had ſent as hoſtages, had ventured 
7 ſwim acroſs the Tiber, and were returned to Rome, 
hey had gone to bathe in the river, and Clælia hap- 
1 to turn her eyes towards her native city, that 
d reiſed in her a defire of returning to it. She there - 
. : | : 


n he had given the Tarquins was juſt, But while 


gave, before his departure, a further teſtimony of his 
reſpe& and friendſhip for the Romans. He knew that 
Rome was greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions; but 
being afraid to offend the inhabitants by relieving them 
in a direct manner, he ordered his foldiers to leave be- 
hind them their tents and proviſions, and to carry no- 
thing with them but their arms. As his camp abound- 
ed with all ſorts of proviſions, Rome was hereby much 
relieved in her wants. The moveables and corn of the 
Hetrurians were ſold by auction to private perſons; 
and on this occaſion the Romans took up the cuſtom 
of making a proclamation by an herald, whenever any 
effects belonging to the public were to be ſold, in the 
following words, Theſe are Porſena's goods. The de- 
fipn of this was to preſerve the memory of that prince's 
kindneſs. The ſenate, not ſatisfied with this, erected 
a ſtatue of the king near the comitium, and ſent an 
embaſſy to him with a preſent of a throne adorned with 
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Thus the Romans eſcaped the greateſt danger they 
had hitherto been in. However, they did not yet enjoy 
tranquillity. Phe Sabines revolted, and continued the 
| war for ſome time with great obſtinacy: but being 
defeated in ſeveral engagements, they were at laſt ob- 

liged to ſubmit z and ſcarce was this war ended, when 

26 another began with the Latins, who no declared for 
The Latins king Tarquin. Before they began this war, how- 
1 declare for ever, an embaſſy was ſent to Rome, the purport of 
1 which was, that the Romans ſhould raiſe the ſiege of 
Fidenze which had revolted, and receive the Tarquins; 
who, on their part, ſhould grant a general amneſty. 
N The ambaſſadors were to allow the Romans a whole 
vear to contlider on theſe overtures; and to threaten 
them with a. war in caſe they refuſed to comply with 
them. The chief view of Tarquin and his partiſans 
in promoting this embaſſy, was, to lay hold of that 
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embaſſadors therefore, of the Latins he joined ſome of 
his own emillaries, who, on their arrival in the ci— 
ty, found two forts of people diſpoſed to enter. into 
. their meaſures; to wit, the ſlaves, and the meaner ci- 
fd tizens. 


5 77 ; . 

| A dange- The ſlaves had formed a conſpiracy the year before 
g rous con- to ſeize the Capitol, and ſet fire to the city in ſeveral 
if PPirac quarters at the ſame time. But the plot being diſco- 
4 againſt the 8 >. 

[ ſtate. vered, thoſe who were concerned in it had been all 


crucified, and this execution had bighly provoked the 
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whole body of ſlaves. As to the meaner citizens, who 


cruelly uſed by their creditors, they were well appri- 
fed that there could happea no change in the govern- 
ment but to their advantage. Theſe were the conſpi- 
rators pitched upon, and to them were given the fol- 
| | lowing parts to act: the citizens were to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ramparts and gates of the city, at 
an appointed hour of the night; and then to raiſe a 
great ſhout as a fignal to the ſlaves, who had engaged 
to maſſacre their maſters at the ſame inſtant: the gates 
of the city were then to be opened to the Tarquins, 
who were to enter Rome while it was yet reeking with 
the blood of the ſenators. The conſpiracy was ripe 
i for execution, when Tarquin's principal agents, Pub- 
; lius and Marcus, both of his own name and family, 


[4 ] | being terrified with frightful. dreams, had not courage 


enough to proceed in their deſign, till they had con- 
{ulted a diviner. However, they did not diſcover to 
him the conſpiracy ; but only aſked him in general 
terms, what ſucceſs they might expect in a profect 


1 they had formed. The ſoothſayer, without the leaſt 


1 I 73 heſitation, returned the following anſwer: Zour pro- 
1 pe di:CO- ect auill end in your ruin; diſburden yourſelves of fo 
; ver „ 


| | ſome of the other conſpirators ſhould be beforehand 
| | with them in informing, went immediately to S. Sul- 


mended them, and detained them in his houſe, till, by 
private inquiries, he was aſſured of the truth of their 
depofitions. Then he aſſembled the ſenate, and gave 


if | the Latin ambaſſadors their audience of leave, with an 


anſwer to their propoſals; which was, that the Ro- 
mans would neither receive the Tarquins, nor raiſe 
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Rome. jvory, a ſceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal 


fice their lives in defence of their liberties, aud n 
to undergo any dangers rather than ſubmit to 


, were ſtrangers, might be excepted againſt by Ro. 


4 opportunity to raiſe a ſedition in the city, To the 


were for the moſt part overwhelmed with debt, and 


heavy a load. Hereupon the Tarquins, tearing lett 


| Pitius, the only conſul then at Rome, aud diſcovered. 
'Y the whole matter io him. The conſul greatly com- 


the ſiege of Fidene, being all to a man ready to ſact;. Rome, 
83 


the go- 


vernment of a tyrant. 

The ambaſſadors being diſmiſſed with this anſwer 
and conducted out of tlie city, Sulpitius laid open to 
the fathers the dreadful conſpiracy, It ſtruck them 
with horror: but they were all at a loſs in what man. 
ner they ſhould apprehend and puniſh the guilty; fince 
by the law of Poplicola, there was an appeal to the 
people in all capital caſes ; and the two witneſſes, why 


man citizens. In this perplexity they left the whole 
conduct of this critical affair to Sulpitius ; who took a 
method which he thought would equally ſerve to prove 
the guilt, and puniſh the guilty, He engage| the 
two informers to aſſemble the conſpirators, and to ap- 
point a rendezvous at midnight in the forum, as if 
they defigned to take the laſt meaſures for the execn. 
tion of the enterprize. In the mean time he uſed all 
proper means to ſecure the city, and ordered the Ro. 
man knights to hold themſelves ready, in the houſes 
adjoining to the forum, to execute the orders they 
ſhould receive. The conſpirators met at the time and 
place appointed by the two Tarquins; and the knights, 
upon a ſignal agreed on beforehand, inveſted the fo- 
rum, and blocked up all the avenues to it ſo cloſely, 
that it was impoſſible for any of the conſpirators to 
make their eſcape. As ſoon as it was light, the two 
conſuls appeared with a ſtrong guard on the tribunal; 
for Sulpitius had ſent to his collegue Manius, who was 
befieging Fidenæ, deſiring him to haſten to the city 
with a choſen body of troops. The people were con- 
vened by curiz, and acquainted with the conſpiracy 
which had been formed againft the common liberty. 
The accuſed were allowed to make their defence, if 
they had any thing to offer againſt the evidence; 
but not one of them denying the fact, the conſuls re- 
paired to the ſenate, where ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced againſt the conſpirators, in caſe the people 
approved it. | 75 
This decree of the ſenate being read to and ap- Th: c. 
proved by the aſſembly, the people were ordered to re- 1 4 
tire, and the conſpirators were delivered up to the © ; 
ſoldiers, who put them all to the ſword, The peace 
of Rome was thought ſufficiently ſecured by this 
ſtroke of ſeverity; and therefore, though all the con- 
ſpirators were not puniſhed with death, it was judged 
proper not to make any further inquiries. Tae two 
informers were rewarded with all the privileges of Ro- 
man citizens, 100,000 aſes, and 20 acres of land- 
Three feſtival-days were appointed for expiations, la- 
crifices, and public games, by way of thankſgiving to 
the gods. But the general joy was dilturbed by 4 
melancholy accident: as the people were conducting 
| Manius Tullius the conſul from the circus to his houſe, 
he fell from his chariot, and died three days after. 
The city of Fidenz was not yet reduced: it held 
out during the following conſul{hip of T. Æbutius and 
P. Veturius; but was taken the next year by T. Lar- 
tius, who, together with Q. Clælius, was raiſed to 
the confular dignity. The Latins, enraged at the lols 
of this town, began to complain of their leading men; 
which opportunity Tarquin and Mamilius improved 10 
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far, as to make all the Latin cities, 24 in number, _ 
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Rome. 
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3 by oath never to violate their engagements. The La- 


PDiſturban- 
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2-4 
to an alliance 2gainſt Rome, and to bind themſelves 
tins made vaſt preparations, as did likewiſe the Ro- 


mans; but the latter could procure no aſſiſtance from 
their neighbours. As the Latin nation was much ſu- 


perior to them in ſtrength, they ſent deputies to ſolicit 


ſuccours from the ſeveral ſtates with which they were 
ſurrounded ; but their negociations proved every where 
unſucceſsful z; and, what was worle than all, the re- 

ublic bad rebellious ſons in her own boſom, who re- 
fuſed to lend their aid in defence of their country. The 
poorer ſort ol people, and the debtors, refuſed to take 
the military oaths, or to ſerve ; alleging their poverty, 
and the fruitleſs hazards they ran in fighting for the 
defence of a city, where they were oppreſſed and en- 
flaved by their creditors. This ſpirit of mutiny ſpread 
among the inferior elaſſes, molt of them refuſing to liſt 
themſelves, unleſs their debts were all remitted by a 


| decree of the ſenate ;z nay, they began to talk of lea- 
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ving the city, and ſettling elfe where. 5 
The ſenate, apprehending a general inſurrection, 
aſſembled to deliberate on the means of quieting thoſe 
domeſtic troubles. Some were for a free remiſſion of 
all debts, as the ſafeſt expedient at that juncture ; 
others urged the dangerous conſequences of ſuch a 
condeſcenſion, advifing them to liſt ſuch only as were 
willing to ſerve, not doubting but thoſe who refuſed 
their aſſiſtance, would offer it of their own accord 
when it was no longer defired. Several other expe- 
dients were propoſed : but at length this prevailed ; 
to wit, that all actions for debts ſhould be ſuſpended 
till the concluſion of the war with the Latins. But 
this the indigent debtors thought only a ſuſpenſion of 
their miſery ; and therefore it had not the intended 
effect on the minds of the unruly multitude. The 
ſenate might indeed have proſecuted the ringleaders of 
the ſedition ; but the law of Poplicola, called the Va- 
lerian law, which allowed appeals tothe aſſembly of the 
people, was a proteRion for the ſeditious, who were 
ſure of being acquitted by the accomplices of their 
rebellion. The ſenate therefore, to elude the effect 
of a privilege that put ſuch a reſtraint upon their 
power, refolved to create one ſupreme magiſtrate, 
who, with the title of dichater, ſhould have an abſolute 
power for a time: but as this could not be done with- 
out ſtriking at the law of Poplicola, and transferring 
tue power of the people in criminal cafes to a ma- 
giſtrate ſuperior to all laws, it was neceſſary to uſe 


artifice, in order to obtain the conſent of the curiz. 


They therefore repreſented to them in a public aſſem- 
bly, that, in ſo difficult a conjuncture, when they had 
their domeſtic quarrels to decide, and at the ſame 
ume a powerful enemy to repulſe, it would be ex— 
pedient to put the commonwealth under 3 lingle go- 
vernor, who, ſuperior to the conſul themſelves, ſhould 
be the erbiter of the laws, and, as it were, the father 
ot his country; that his power ſhould have no limits: 
but, however, left he ſhould abuſe it, they ovglit not 
to trult him with it above fix months. 
F The people, not loreſeeing the conſequences of this 
3 agreed to it; but the greateſt difficulty was 
2 3 5 mw duly qualified in all reſpects for 
. 5 We. 55 Lartius, one of the conſuls, 
SEW SB a ” all men the moſt unexceptionable z 
> 3zarins to offend his colleague by an 
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invidious preference, gave the conſuls the power of Romer. 


chooling a dictator, and obliged them to name one of 
themſelves, not doubting but Clælius would yield to 
the ſuperior talents of his colleague ; nor were they 
diſappointed in their expectation. But Lartius, with 
the ſame readineſs, name Clælius; and the only contett 
was, Which of the two ſhould raiſe the other to the 
ſupreme authority, Each perſiſted obſtinately in re- 
mitting the dignity to his colleague, till Cælius, flart- 
ing up on a ſudden, abdicated the counſuſhip, and, 
after the manner of an interrex, proclaimed Titus Lar— 
tius dictator, who thereupon was obliged to take up- 
on him the government of the republic. 


deſty in refuſing it. He began by creating, without 
the participation either of the ſenate or people, a ge- 
neral of the Roman horſe; an office which laſted only 
during the diftatorſhip, and which all ſubſequent dic- 
tators revived immediately after their election. Sp. 
Caſſius, formerly conſul, and honoured with a triumph, 
was the perſon he advanced to this ſecond ſtation in 
the republic. Lartius, having by this means ſecured 


the Roman knights, reſolved, in the next place, to 


make the people reſpe& and fear him, With this 
view he never appeared inpublic, without being attended 
by 24 lictors, to whoſe faſces he again added the axes 
which Poplicola had cauſed to be taken from them. 
The novelty of this ſight was alone ſufficient to awe 
the ſeditious, and, without executions, to ſpread con- 
ſternation throughout Rome, The murmurs of the 
inferior elaſſes being by this means filenced, the dicta- 
tor commanded a cenſus to be taken, according to the 
inſtitution of king Servius. Every one, without ex- 
ception, brought in his name, age, the particulars of 


his eſtate, &c. and there appeared to be in Rome Number of 
150,700 men who were paſt the age of puberty. the Ro- 
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Lartius indeed took as much fate upon him, after He choof-: 


he had entered upon his office, as he had ſhown mo- 2 general of 


orte. 
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Out of theſe the dictator formed four armies: the firſt T4"? 


he commanded himſelf; the ſecond he gave to Clælius 
his late collegue; the third to Sp. Caſſius his general 
of the horſe; and the fourth he left in Rome, under 
the command of his brother Sp. Lartius, who was to 
guard the city, The Latins not being ſo forward in 
their preparations as was expected, all their hoſtilities 
againſt Rome this campaign amounted to no more 
than the ſending a detachment into the Roman terri— 
tory to lay it waſte. The dictator gained ſome advan- 
tage over that party; and the great humanity with 
which he treated the priſoners and wounded, difpoſed 
the Latins to liſten the more readily to the overtures 
which he at the ſame time made them for a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities. 
year; and then Lartivs, ſeeing the republic reſtored 
to its former tranquility, reſigned the diftatorihip, 
though the time appointed for its duration was not yet 
expired. 

The following conſulſhip of Sempronivs Atratinus 
and Minutivs Angurinus, produced nothing memor- 
able. But the next year the truce expired, when 
Aulus Poſthumius and T. Virginius took poſſeſſion of 
the conſulſhip. Both Romans and Latins were buſted 
in making the neceſſary preparations for war. The 
nobility of Latium, who were for the moſt part in the 


intereſt of the Tarquins, having ſound means to ex- 


clude the citizens from the Latin diets, carried all 
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before them in thoſe aſſemblies: wherevpon many of 
the citizens removed with their families to Rome, 
where they were well received. The Latins being 
bent upon war, the ſenate, notwithſtanding the per- 
fet harmony that reigned between them and the 
people, thought it expedient to create a dictator. The 
two conſuls were therefore impowered to name one of 
themſelves to that dignity; whereupon Virginius readi— 
ly yielded it to his colleague Poſthumius, as the more 


able commander. The new dictator, having created 
Abutius Elva his general of the horſe, and divided 


his army into four bodies, left one of them, under the 
command of Sempronius, to guard the city; and with 


the other three, commanded by himſelf, Virginius, 


and /Ebutivs, marched out againſt the Latins, who, 
with an army of 40,000 foot and 3oco horſe, under 


the command of Sextus Tarquinius, Titus Tarquinius, 


and Mamilius, had already made themfelves maſters of 
Corbio, a ſtrong-hold belonging to the republic, and 
put the garriſon to the ſword. Poſthumius encamped 
in the night on a ſeep hill near the lake Regillus, 
and Virginius on another hill over-againſt him, Æbu— 
tius was ordered to march ſilently in the night, with 
the cavalry and light-armed infantry, to take poſſeſſion 
of a third hill upon the road, by which proviſions muſt 
be brought to the Latins. | 

Before /Ebutius had fortified his new camp, he was 
vigorouſly attacked by Lucius Tarquinius, whom he 
repulſed three times with great loſs, the dictator ha- 
ving ſent him a timely reinforcement. After this, 
Abutius intercepted two couriers ſent by the Volſci 
to the Latin generals, and, by letters found upon 
them, diſcovered, that a conſiderable army of the 
Volſci and Hernici were to join the Latin forces in 
three days. Upon this intelligence, Poſthumius drew 
his three bodies of troops together, which amounted in 
all to no more than 24, ooo foot and 1000 horſe, with 
a deſign to engage the enemy before the arrival of the 


ſuccours they expected. Accordingly he encouraged 


his men, and, with his army in battle- array, advanced 
to the place where the enemy was encamped. The 
Latins, who were much ſuperior to the Romans in 
numhers, and beſides began to want proviſions, did 


not decline the engagement. Titus Tarquinius, at 


the head of the Roman exiles and deſerters, was in 
the centre, Mamilivs in the right wing, and Sextus 
Tarquinius in the left. In the Roman army the dic— 
tator commanded in the centre, Ebutius in the left 
wing, and Virginius in the right. | 

The firſt body which advanced was that of the dic- 
tator; and, as ſoon as it began to march, T. Tar- 
quinius, ſingling out the dictator, ran full ſpeed againſt 
him. The dictator did not decline the encounter, but, 
flying at his adverſary, wounded him with a javelin in 
the right fide. Upon this, the firſt line of the Latins 
advanced to cover their general; but he being carried 
out of the field, they made but a faint reſiſtance when 
charged by the troops of the dictator. They were 
deſtitute of a. leader; and therefore began to retire, 
when Sextus 'Tarquinius, -taking the place of his bro- 
ther, brought them back to the charge, and renewed 
the fight with ſuch vigour, that the victory in the 
centre was ſtill doubtful, On the fide of Mamilius 
and Ebutius, both parties, encovraged by the example 
of their leaders, fought with incredible bravery aud 
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reſolution. After a long and bloody conte 
generals agreed to determine the doubt 
by a fingle combat. Accordingly the champion 
puſhed on their horſes againſt each other.“ Abulius 
with his lance wounded Mamilius in the breaſt; and 
Mamilios with his ſword Abutius in the right arm 
Neither of the wounds were mortal; but, both gene. 
rals falling from their horſes, put an end to the com. 
bat. Marcus Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, ſyn. 
plying the place of Abutius, endeavoured, at the head 
of the Roman horſe, to break the enemy's battalions: 
but was repulſed by the cavalry of the Roman royaliſts, 
At the ſame time Mamilius appeared again in the var 
with a confiderable body of horſe and light-armed Vi 
fantry. 
phews, the ſons of Poplicola, and a choſen. troop of 
volunteers, attempted to break through the Latin bat. 
talions, in order to engage Mamilius; but, being ſur. 


rounded by the Roman exiles, he received a mortal 


wound in his fide, fell from his horſe, and died. The 
dead body was carried off by the two ſons of Popli- 
cola, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the exiles, and 
delivered to Valerius's ſervants, who conveyed it to 
the Roman camp; but the young heroes being after. 
wards inveſted on all hdes, and overpowered by num. 
bers, were both killed on the ſpot. Upon their death, 
the left wing of the Romans began to give ground, 
but were ſoon brought back by Poſthumius; who, with 
a body of Roman knights, flying to their aſſiſtance, 


charged the royaliſts with ſuch fury, that they were, 


after an obſlinate reſiſtance, obliged to give way, and 
retire in the utmoſt confuſion. In the mean time Ti- 
tus Horminius, one of the diQator's lieutenants, ba. 
ving rallied thoſe who had fled, fell upon ſome cloſe 
battalions of the enemy's right wing, which ſtill kept 
their ground under the command of Mamilius, killed 
him with his own hand, and put that body to flight. 
But while he was buſy in ftripping the body of his 


enemy, he received himſelf a wound, of which he died 


ſoon after. | | 

Sextus Tarquinius in the mean time maintained the 
fight with great bravery, at the head of the left wing, 
againſt the conſul Virginius ; and had even broke thro' 
the right wing of the Roman army, when the dictator 
attacked him unexpectedly with his victorious ſqua- 
drons. Then Sextus, having loſt at once all hopes of 


victory, threw himſelf, like one in deſpair, into the 


midft of the Roman knights, and there ſunk under a 
multitude of wounds, after he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in a moſt eminent manner, 
three generals was followed by the entire defeat of the 


Valerius, with the aſſiſtance of his. two. ne. 


1 the two Rome, 
ful victory — 


95 


The death of the The Ja 


entirely dt 
: ak pe feated, ui 
Latin army. Their camp was taken and plundered, ri cay 


and moſt of their troops cut in pieces ; for, of the taken. 


43,000 men who came into the field, ſcarce 10,000 
returned home. The next morning the Volſci and 
Hernici came, according to their agreement, to aflit 
the Latins; but finding, upon their arrival, how mat- 
ters had gone, ſome of them were for falling upon the 
Romans before they could recover from the fatigue of 
the preceding day; but others thought it more ſafe 


to ſend ambaſſadors to the dictator, to congratulate ; 


him on his victory, and aſſure him that they had left 
their own country with no other delign than to aſſilt 
Rome in ſo dangerous a war. Poſthumius, by pro- 


ducing their couriers and letters, gave them to _ 
| 100 
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„ fland that he was well appriſed of their deſigns and 
— treacherous proceedings. However, out of a regard 
to the law of nations, he ſent them back unhurt, with 
a challenge to their generals tO fight the next dey : 
but the Vollſet, and their confederates, not caring to 
engage 2 victorious army, decamped in the night, and 
returned to their reſpective countries before break of 


day. 


"y ihe Latins, having now no remedy but an entire 


won lub ſybmiſſion ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit a peace at Rome, 


it, yielding themſelves abſolutely to the judgment of the 
nate. As Rome had long ſince made It a maxim to 
ſpare the nations that ſubmitted, the motion of Tus 
Lartius, the late dictator, prevailed ; and the ancient 
treaties with the Latins were renewed, on condition, 
however, that they ſhould reſtore the priſoners they 
had tzken, deliver up the deſerters, and drive the Ro- 
man exiles out of Latium. Thus ended the laſt war 
which the Romans waged with their neighbours on 
account of their baniſhed king; who, being now 
abandoned by the Latins, Hetrurians, and Sabines, 
BR retired into Campania, to Ariſtodemus tyrant of Cu- 
aa mz, and there died, in the goth year of his age and 
Is. 14th of his exile, ; | 5 | 
The Romans were no ſooner freed from theſe dan— 
erous wars, than they began to oppreſs one another, 
« and thoſe domeſtic feuds took place which continued 
„. more or leſs during the whole time of the republic, 
urbances [he firſt diſturbances were occationed by the oppreſ- 
We © fon of the plebeians who were debtors to the patri- 
| cians. The ſenate, who were at the head of the patri- 
cians, choſe to the conſulate one Appius Claudius, who 
violently oppoſed the pretenſions of the plebeians; but 
gave him for his colleague one P. Servilius, who was 
of a quite contrary opinion and diſpoſition. 'The con- 
ſequence of this was, that the conſuls diſagreed ; the 
ſenate did not know what to determine, and the people 
were ready to revolt. In the midſt of theſe diſtur— 
bances, an army of the Volſci advanced towards Rome; 
tte people refuſed to ſerve; and had not Servilius pro- 
Cured {ome troops who ſerved out of a perſonal affec- 
tion to himſelf, the city would have been in great 
danger. | | 
Put though the Volſci were for this time driven 
back, they had no intention of dropping their deſigns ; 
they engaged in an alliance with them the Hernici and 
Sabines. In the mean time, the diſputes at Rome con- 
taved with as much violence as ever. Nay, though they 
were exprelsly told that the Volſcian army was on its 
way to beſiege the city, the plebeians abſolutely refuſed 
1 UH to merch againſt them; ſaying, that it was the ſame 
co thing whether they were chained by their own country - 
n men or by the enemy. In this extremity Servilius 
I promiſed, that when the enemy were repulſed the ſe- 
nate would remit all the debts of the plebeians. This 
having engaged them to ſerve, the conſul marched out 
a: their head, defeated the enemy in a pitched battle, 
and took their capital, giving it up to be plundered 
by his ſoldiers without reſerving any part for the pu- 
blic treaſury, | 
a Wbatever might have been the reaſons of Servilius 
3 Fa ſtep, it furniſhed Appius with a pretence for 
5 ing him a triumph, as a man of a ſeditious diſpo- 
u, who aimed at popularity by an exceſſive indul- 
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ſed at this injuſtice, and encovraged by the acclama- Rome. 


tranſactions known in the army, than the ſoldiers, to a 


Seuce and profuſcneſs to his ſoldiers. Servilius, incen- 
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tions of the people, decreed himſelf a triumph in ſpite 
of Appius and the ſenate. After this he marched 
againlt the Aurunci, who had entered Latium; and, in 
conjunttion with Poſthumius Regillens, he utterly de- 
teated them, and obliged them to retire into their own 
country. But neither the ſervices of the general nor 
bis ſoldiers could mollify the ſenate and patrician party. 
Appius even doubled the ſeverity of his judgments, 
and impriſoned all thoſe who had been ſet at liberty 
during the war, The priſoners cried for relief to Ser— 
vilius: but he could not obtain the accompliſhment of 
thoſe promiſes which the ſenate never had meant to- 
perform; neither did he chooſe to quarrel openly with 
the whole patrician body; ſo that, ſtriving to preſerve 
the friendſhip of both parties, he incurred the hatred 
of the one, and the contempt of the other. Perceiving 
therefore that he had loſt all his intereſt with the ple- 
beians, he joined with the patricians againſt them; 
but the plebeians ruſhing tumultuouſly into the forum, 
made ſuch a noiſe, that no ſentence pronounced by the 
judges could be heard, and the utmoſt confuſion pre— 


vailed through the whole city. Several propoſals were 


made to accommodate matters; but through the obſti- 
nacy of Appius and the majority of the ſenators, they 
all came to nothing. In the mean time it was neceſ- 
ſary to raiſe an army againſt the Sabines, who had in- 
vaded the territories of the republic; but the people 
refuſed to ſerve. Manius Valerius, however, brother 
to the celebrated Poplicola, once more prevailed upon 
them to march out againft the common enemy; having 
previouſly obtained aſſurances from the ſenate that 
their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. But no ſooner 
had victory declared in favour of the Romans, than the 
ſenate, apprehending that the ſoldiers at their return 
would challege Valerius, who had been nominated die- 
tator, for the performance of their promiſes, deſired 
him and the two conſuls to detain them ſtill in the 
field, under pretence that the war was not quite finiſh- 
ed. The conſuls obeyed; but the dictator, whoſe au- 
thority did not depend on the ſenate, diſbanded his 
army, and declared his ſoldiers free from the oath which 
they had taken; and as a further proof of his attach- 
ment to the plebeians, he choſe out of that order 400, 
whom he inveſted with the dignity of knights, After 
this he claimed the accompliſhment of the promiſes 
made by the ſenate: but inſtead of performing them, 


he had the mortification to hear himſelf loaded with 


reproaches; on which he reſigned his office as dicta- 
tor, and acquainted the people with his inability to ful- 


: : ner v heſe,., 9. 
fil his engagements to them. No ſooner were th Te ldiers 


N revolt, but 
man, deſerted the conſuls and other officers, and reti- all the 


red to a hill called afterwards Mans Sacer, three miles troubles are 
from Rome, where they continued to obſerve an exact ended by 
diſcipline, offering no ſort of violence whatever. The ns 
ſenate, after taking proper meaſures for the defence of gf the 
the city, ſent a deputation to the malecontents ; but people, 
it was anſwered with contempt. In ſhort, all things 

tended to a civil war, when at laſt matters were com- 
promiſed by the inſtitution of tribunes of the people, 

who had power to prevent the paſſing of any law that 

might be prejudicial to the people, and whoſe perſons 

were declared ſacred, inſomuch that whoever offered 


the leaſt violence to the perſon of a tribune was decla- 
red. 
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Rome. red accurſed, his effects were to be conſecrated to Ceres, 
and he himſelf might be killed with impunity; and all the 
Romans were to engage themſelves, in their own name 
and that of their potterity, never to repeal this law. 
The people, after theſe regulations, erected an altar to 
Jupiter the Terrible, on the top of the hill where their 
camp had ſtood; and when they had offered ſacriſices 
to the god, and conſecrated the place of their retreat, 
they returned to Rome, led by their new magiſtrates 
and the deputies of the ſenate. 

Thus the Roman conſtitution, which had originally 
been monarchic, and from thence had paſſed into an 
ariſtocracy, began now to verge towards a democracy. 

The tribunes immediately after their election obtained 
permiſſion from the ſenate to elect two perſons as their 
miniſters or aſſiſtants, who ſhould eaſe them a little in 
the great multiplicity of their affairs. Theſe were call- 
ed plebeian wdiles; and afterwards came to have the 
inſpection of the public baths, aqueducts, with many 
vther offices originally belonging to the contuls, after 
which they were called imply wales. | 

All oppoſition to the making of regular Jevies be- 
ing now at an end, the conſul Cominius led an army 
againſt the Volſei. He defeated them in battle, and 
took from them Loagula and Poluſca; after which he 
beſieged Corioli, a city ſtrongly fortified, and which 
might be called their capital. He carried this place, 
2» and gained a victory over the Antiates, the ſame day: 
Bravery of but Caius Marcius, an eminent patrician, had all the 
Caius Mar- glory of both actions. The troops detached by the 
3 conſul to ſcale the walls of Corioli being repulſed in 
js their firſt aſſault, Marcius rallied the runaways, led 
them on afreſh to the charge, drove back the enemy 
within their walls, and, entering the city with them, 
made himſelf maſter of it. This exploit atchieved, he 
with all expedition put himſelf in the foremoſt ranks of 
the conſuls main army, that was juſt going to engage 
with the Antiates, who were come to the reliet of the 
place; and there he behaved with equal bravery, and 
had equal ſucceſs. 
The next day the conſul, having erected his tribunal 
before his tent, called the ſoldiers together. His whole 
ſpeech to them was little more than a panegyric upon 
Marcius. He put a crown upon his head; aſſigned 
him a tenth part of all the ſpoil; and in the name of 
the republic, made him a preſent of a fine horſe with 
ſtately furniture, giving him leave at the ſame time to 
choole ovt any ten of the priſoners for kimſelf; and 
taſtly, he allotted him as much money as he could carry 
away. Of all theſe offers, Marcius accepted only the 
horſe, and one captive of the ten, an old friend of his 
family, that he might give him his liberty. To add 
to the glory of the brave warrior, the conſul beſtowed 
on him the ſurname of Coriolanus, transferring thereby 
from himſelf to Marcius all the honour of the conqueſt 
of Corioli. Cominius, at his return to Rome, ditband- 
ed his army; and war was ſucceeded by works of re- 
liglon, public games, and treaties of peace. A cenſus 
and a luſtrum cloſed the events of this memorable con- 


9' fulſhip. There appcarcd to be in Rome at this time no 


Diminu— 


tion of the more than 110,0Co men fit to bear arms; a number by 
number of many tbouſands lets than at the laſt enrollment. Doubt— 


the Ro- Jeſs great numbers had run away to avoid being ſla ves 
mals, 


to their creditors. 
Under the following adminiſtration of T. Geganius 


juſt before the winter ſolſtice. The ſenate diſpatched A ,, 


if a ſudden and molt deſtructive peſtilence had not de. 


but this was in a ſhort time conſumed, and the miſery 


that all the citizens ſhould draw lots; and that thoſe 


and P. Minucius, Rome was terribly aMiQed by a fa. B 

mine, occaſioned chiefly by the neglect of ploughin — 
and ſowing during the late troubles; for the N. 
had happened after the autumnal equinox, about ſow. 
ing time, and the accommodation was not made till 


agents into Hetruria, Campania, the country of theiu tle cy, 
Vollci, and even into Sicily, to buy corn. Thoſe who 
embarked for Sicily met with a tempeſt which retarded 
their arrival at Syracuſe; where they were conflrained 
to paſs the winter. At Cumæ, the tyrant Ariſtode. 
mus ſeized the money brought by the commiſlaries: 
and they themſelves with difficulty ſaved their lives by 
flight. The Volſci, far from being diſpoſed to ſuc. 
cour tne Romans, would have marched againſt them, 


feated their purpoſe. In Hetruria alone the Roman 
commiſſaries met with ſucceſs. They ſent a conlider. 
able quantity of grain from thence to Rome in barks: 


became exceſſive: the people were reduced to eat any 
thing they could get; and nature in ſo great extremity 
loathed nothing. : 

During this diftreſs a deputation came from Velitræ 4 155 
a Vollcian city, where the Romans had formerly plant. {itt \: 
ed a colony, repreſenting that nine parts in ten of its!“ 
inhabitants had been ſwept away by a plague, and 
praying the Romans to ſend a new colony to re-people 
it. The conſcript fathers without much hetitation 
granted the requelt, preſſed the departure of the co- 
lony, and without delay named three leaders to con- 
duct it. e 

The people at firſt were very well pleaſed with the 
propoſal, as it gave them a proſpect of relief in their 
hunger: but when they refleQed on the terrible havoc 
the plague had made among the old inhabitants of Ve- 
litræ, they began to fear that the place might be ſtil] 
infected; and this apprehenſion became ſo univerſal, 
that not one of them would conſent to go thither, 
Nevertheleſs the ſenate at length publiſhed a decree 


to whoſe lot it fell to be of the colony, ſhould inliantly 
march for Velitrz, or ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhments " 
for their diſobedience: fear and hunger made the people W 
comply; and the fathers, a few days after, ſent away a 3 
ſecond colony to Norba, a conſiderable city of Latium. 
But the patricians were diſappointed as to the benefit 
they expected from theſe meaſures. The plebeians who 
remained in Rome, being more and more preſſed by 
hunger and want, grew daily more angry with the ſe- 
nate. At firſt they aſſembled in ſmall companies 10 
vent their wrath in abufive complaints; and at length, 
in one great body, ruſhed all together into the forum, 
calling out upon their tribunes tor ſuccour. - 

The tribunes made it their buſineſs to heighten the gen 
gencral diſcontent. Having convened the people, oe rs 
Spurius Tcilivs, chief of the college of tribunes, 2 
veighed molt bitterly againſt the ſenate; and when le oy 
had ended his harangue, exhorted others to ſpeak freely | 
their thoughts; particularly, and by name, calling vp- 
on Brutus and Sicinnius, the ringleaders of the former 
ſedition, and now zdiles. Theſe men, for from at- 
tempting to extinguiſh the fire, added freſh fue} to l. 
And the more to inflame the ſpirits of the multitot, 
they eaumerated all the paſt inſults which the ar 


a 


Rome. 
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baits, 


- LI3rangiue with k Lt: 8 
gant" follow his advice, he would ſoon obhge thole 


men who had cauſed the preſent calamity apes bY 
medy for it: after which, the aſſembly was dumifled. 


be 


1 


ailed: ou 
e together, aſſure them that the patricians had not 


bro1ght upon them the miſeries they ſuffered, and pro- 
mile, on the part of the ſenate, all poſſible care to pro- 
vide for their neceſſities; but at the ſame time, ſhould 
reprove the diſturbers of the public peace, and threaten 
them with the ſevereſt puniſhments if they did not 
amend their behaviour. | 
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pad ſuffered from the nobles. Brutus concluded his 


loudly threatening, that if the plebeians 


next day, the conſuls, greatly alarmed- at this 


commotion, and apprehending from the menaces of 


Brutus ſome very miſchievous event, thought it ati 
ſable to convene the ſenators, that they might conuger 
ef the beſt means to avert the impending evil, Tae 
ſachers could not agree in opinion. Some were for em- 
ploying ſoft words and fair promiſes 10 quiet and gain 
over the moſt turbulent. But Appius's advice pre- 


which was, that the conſuls ſhould call the 


When the conſuls, towards the cloſe of the day, ha- 


which 


eing aſſembled the people, would have fiznified to them 
the diſpoſition and intention of the ſenate, they were 
interrupted by the tribunes. A diſpute enſued, in 


no order or decency was obſerved on either fide, 


Several ſpeaking at the fame time, and with great vo- 


cifcration, no one could be well underfiood by the au- 
dience. The conſuls judged, that being the ſuperior 
magiltrates, their authority extended to all aſſemblies 


of the 


that the aſſemblies of the people were the province of 


the tr1 


citizens; Oa the other ſide, it was pretended, 


bunes, as the ſenate was that of the conſuls. 


The diſpute grew warm, and both parties were ready 
to come to blows; when Brutus having put ſome que- 


{tions 


to the conſuls, ended it for that time. Next day 


he propoſed a law which was carried, that no perfon 
whatever ſhould interrupt a tribune when ſpeaking in 


an :Tembly of the people; by which means the inffu- 


ence and power of the popular party was confiderably 
increaſed, and the tribunes became formidable oppo- 
nents to the conſuls and patricians. An opportunity 
ſoon offered for both parties to try their ſtrength. A 
great fleet of ſhips laden with corn from Sicily, a great 


part of which was a preſent from Gelon the king of 


that c 


ountry to the Romans, and the reſt purchaſed 


by the fenate with the public money, raiſed their ſpi- 
its once more. 8 | 


But Coriolanus incurred their reſentment, by inſiſt- 


ing that it ſhould not be diſtributed till the grievances 
of the ſenate were removed. For this, the tribunes 
ſammoned him to a trial before the people, under pre- 
tence that he aſpired at the ſovereignty. 


filled 


When the appointed day was come, all perſons were 


with the greateſt expectations, and a vaſt con- 


courſe from the adjacent country aſſembled and filled 
up the forum. Coriolanus, upon this, preſented him- 
lelf before the people with a depree of intrepidity that 
nerited better fortune. His graceful perſon, his per- 


luafive 
from t 
expect 
Me tri 


eloquence, the cries of thoſe whom he had ſaved 
ne enemy, inclined the anditors to relent. But 
confounded with a new charge which he did not 
, of having embezzled the plunder of Antium, 
bunes immediately took the votes, and Coriola- 


nus was condemned to perpetual exile. 


This ſentence againſt their braveſt defender, firuck © 


the whole body of the ſenate with ſorrow, confterna- 
tion, end regret, Coriolanus alone, iu the midſt of the 
tumult, ſeemed an unconcerned ſpectator. He return— 
ed home, followed by the lamentations of hundreds of 
the moit reſpectable ſenators and citizens of Rome, to 
take a laſting leave of his wife, his children, and his 


m her Veturia. Thus recommending his little chil- He leaves. 
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: a f the city, 
dren to their care, he left the city, without followers or ang joins 


fortune, to take refuge with Tullus Attius, a man of the Volic:. 


great power among the Volſcians, who took him un— 
der his protection, and eſpouſed his quarrel. | 

The firit thing to be done, was to induce the Volſci 
to break the league which had been made with Rome; 
and for this purpoſe 'Fullus ſent many of his citizens 
thither, in order to ſee ſome games at that time cele- 
brating ; bat at the ſame time gave the ſenate private 
information, that the ſtrangers had dangerous inten- 
tions of burning the city. This had the deſired ef- 
fect; the ſenate iſſued an order, that all ftrangers, 
whoever they were, ſhould depart from Rome before 
ſun-ſet. This order Tullus reprefented to his country- 
men as an infraction of the treaty; and procured an 
embaſſy to Rome, complaining of the breach, and de- 
manding back all the territories belonging to the Vol- 
ſcians, of which they had been violently diſpoſſeſſed; 
declaring war in cale of a refuſal: but this meſlage was 
treated by the ſenate with contempt. 

War being thus declared on both ſides, Coriolanus 
and Tollus were made generals of the Volſcians; and 


and laying waſte all ſuch lands as belonged to the ple- 


beians, but letting thoſe of the ſenators remain un- 


touched. In the mean time the levies went on very 
ſlowly at Rome; the two conſuls, who were re- elected 
by the people, ſeemed but little ſkilled in war, and even 
feared to encounter a general. whom they knew to be 
their ſuperior in the field. The allies alſo ſhowed their 


fears, and ſlowly brought in their ſuccours; fo that 


Coriolanus continued to take their towns one after the 


other. Fortune followed him in every expedition; and. 


he was now ſo famous for his viRorics, that the Volſei 
left their towns defenceleſs to follow him into the field. 
The very ſoldiers of his colleague's army came over to 
him, and would acknowledge no other general, Thus 
finding himſelf unoppoſed in the field, and at the head 
of a numerous army, he at length inveited the city of 


1 . 8 99 
Rome itfelf, fully refolved to beſiege it. It was then Inveſts the 


98 


Gains great 
advantages 
aver the 
eccordingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging Romans, | 


that the ſenate and the people unanimouſly agreed to diy. 


ſend deputies to him, with propoſals of reſtoration, in 
caſe he ſhould draw off his army. Coriolanus received 


their propoſals at the head of his principal officers, and, 


with the ſternneſs of a general that was to give the law, 
refuſed their offers. 

Another embaſſy was now ſent forth, conjuring him 
not to exact from his native city aught but what be- 
came Romans to grant. Coriolanus, however, ſtill 
perfiſted in his former demands, and granted them but 
three days in which to finiſh their deliberations. In 
this exigence, all that was left was another deputation 
ſtill more ſolemn than either of the former, compoſed 
of the pontilfs, the prieſts, and the augurs. Theſe, 
cloathed in their habits of ceremony, and with a _ 
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Rome. and mournful deportment, iſſued from the city, and en- 
tered the camp of the conqueror : but all in vain, they 
found him ſevere and inflexible as-before, © 
When the people ſaw them return ineffeQually, 
they began to give up the commonwealth as loft. 
Their temples were filled with old men, with women 
and children, who, proſtrate at their altars, put up 
their ardent prayers for the preſervation of their 
country. Nothing was to be heard but anguiſh and 
lamentation, nothing to be ſeen but ſcenes x. affright 
and diſtreſs. At length it was ſuggeſted to them, 
that what could not be effected by the interceſſion of 
the ſenate or the adjuration of the prieſts, might be 
brought about by the tears of his wife or the com- 
mands of his mother. This deputation ſeemed to be 
reliſned by all; and even the ſenate itſelf gave it the 
ſanction of their authority. Veturia, the mother of 
100 Coriolanus, at firſt made ſome heſitation to undertake 
OO ſo pious a work: however, ſhe at laſt undertook the 
enterprize embaſſy, and ſet forward from the city, accompanied 
at the in- by many of the principal matrons of Rome, with 
terceſſon Volumnia his wife, and his two children.  Coriola- 
of his mo- nus, who st a diſtance diſcovered this mournful train 
of females, was reſolved to give them a denial, and 
called his officers round him to be witneſs of his reſo— 
Jution ; but, when told that his mother and his wife 
Were among the number, he inſtantly came down from 
his tribunal to meet and embrace them. At firſt, the 
womens tears and embraces took away the power of 
words; and the rough ſoldier himſelf, hard as he was, 
could not refrain from ſharing in their diſtreſs. Co- 
riolanus now ſeemed much agitated by contending 
paſſions ; while his mother, who ſaw him moved, ſe- 
conded her words by the moſt perſuafive eloquence, 
her tears: his wife and children hung round him, in- 
treating for protection and pity; while the fair train, 
her companions, added their lamentations, and deplo- 
red their own and their country's diſtreſs. Coriola- 
nus for a moment was filent, feeling the ſtrong con- 
flict between honour and inclination ; at length, as if 
rouzed from his dream, he flew to take up his mo- 
ther, who had fallen at his feet, crying out, O m 
mother, thou haſt ſaved Rome, but loft thy ſon.” He 
accordingly gave orders to draw off the army, pre- 
102 tending to the officers that the city was too ſtrong to 
1; aflaſi» be taken. Tullus, who had long envied his glory, 
nated by Vas not remiſs in aggravating the lenity of his con- 
the Volici, : . . 
duct to his countrymen, Upon their return, Corio— 
lanus was ſlain in an inſurreQion of the people, and 
afterwards honourably buried, with late and ineffec- 
tual repentance. 
The year following, the two conſuls of the former 
10 Year, Manhus and Fabius, were cited by the tribunes 
New di- to appear before the people. The Agrarian law, 
{turbances. which had been propoſed ſome time before, for equal- 
ly dividing the lands of the commonwealth among the 
people, was the object invariably purſued, and they 
were accuſed of having made unjuſtifiable delays in 
putting it off. 

It ſeems the Agrarian law was a grant the ſcnate 
could not think of giving up to the people. The 
conſuls, therefore, made many delays and excuſes, till 
at length they were once more obliged to have re- 
courſe to a dictator; and they fixed upon Quintus 
Cincinnatus, a man who had for ſome time given vp 
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where the deputies of the ſenate found him 


y nate at firſt thought of the other conſul ; but not ha- 
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all views of ambition, and retired to his little farm, 5 
oe, 


holdi 
the plough, and dreſſed in the mean attire Par" 1 


bouring huſbandman. He appeared but little elevz. 
ted with the addreſſes of ceremony and the pompous 
habits they brought him; and, upon declaring to 
him the ſenate's pleaſure, he teſtiſied rather a concern 
that his aid ſhould be wanted. However, he departed 
for the city, where both parties were ſtrongly enfla. 
med againit each other: but he was reſolved to fide 
with neither; only, by a ſtrict attention to the inte. 
reſts of his country, inſtead of gaining the confidence 
of faction, to obtain the eſtem of all. Thus, by 
threats and well-timed ſubmiſſion, be prevailed upon 
the tribunes to. put off their law for a time, and car- 
ried himſelf ſo as to be a terror to the multitude 
whenever they refuſed to enliſt ; and their greateſt en- 19 
courager whenever their ſubmiſſion deſerved it. Thus, Well by 
having reſtored that tranquillity to the people which Cucina 
he (o much loved himſelf, he again gave up the ſplen. 
dours of ambition, to enjoy it with a greater reliſh in 
his little farm, | 
Cincinnatus was not long retired from his office 
when a freſh exigence of tlie ſtate once more required 
his aſſiſtance. The Aqui and the Volſci, who, tho' 
ſtill worſted, ill were for renewing the war, made 
new inroads into the territories of Rome. Minutius, 
one of the conſuls who ſucceeded Cineinnatus, was „ 
ſent to oppoſe them; but being naturally timid, and wh» fin 
rather more afraid of being conquered than deſirous conulr 
of victory, his army was driven into a defile between ,] ¾ fron 
two mountains, from which, except through the ene. 
my, there was no egreſs. This, however, the Aqui 
had the precaution to fortify ; by which the Roman 
army was ſo hemmed in on every fide, that nothing 
remained but ſubmiſſion to the enemy, famine, or im- 
mediate death. Some knights, who found means of 
getting away privately through the enemy's camp, 
were the firſt that brought the account of this diſaſter 
to Rome. Nothing could exceed the eonſternation 
of all ranks of people when informed of it. The ſe— 


ving ſufficient experience of his abilities, they unani- 
mouſly turned their eyes upon Cincinnatus, and reſol- 
ved to make him dictator. Ciacinnatus, the only 
perſon on whom Rome could now place her whole de- 
pendence, was found, as before, by the meſſengers of 
the ſenate, labouring in his little field with cheerful 
induſtry. He was at firſt aſtoniſhed at the enſigns of 
unbounded power, with which the deputies came to 
inveſt him; but ſtill more at the approach of the 
principal of the ſenate, who came out to meet him. 
A dignity ſo unlooked for, however, had no effect 
upon the ſimplicity or the integrity of bis manners: 
and being now poſſeſſed of e e power, 3nd called 
upon to nominate his matter of the horſe, he chole a 
poor man named Targuitius, one who, like himſclf, 
deſpiſed riches when they led to diſhonour- Upon 

entering the city, the dictator put on a ſerene look, 
and intreated all thoſe who were able to bear arms 10 
repair before ſun-ſet to the Campus Martius (che 
place where the levies were made) with neceſſar) ws 
and proviſions for five days. He put himſelt at 805 
head of theſe; and, marching all night with great ex 


a mo "© i. ht of the 
pedition, he arrived before day within bg enemy. 
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enemy. Upon his approach, he ordered his ſoldiers 


——to raiſe a loud ſhout, to apprize the conſul's army of 


the relief that was at hand. The Equi were not a 
little amazed when they ſaw themſelves between two 


enemies ; but ſtill more when they perceived Cincin- 


natus making the ſtrongeſt entrenchments beyond 
them, to prevent their eſcape, and incloſing them as 
they had incloſed the conſul. To prevent this, a fu- 
rious combat enſued ; but the Aqui being attacked 
on both ſides, and unable to reſiſt or fly, begged a 
ceſſation of arms. They offered the dictator his own 
terms: he gave them their lives ; but obliged them, 
in token of ſervitude, to paſs under the yoke, which, 
was two ſpears ſet upright, and another acroſs, in the 
form of a gallows, beneath which the vanquiſhed 
were to march. Their captains and generals he made 

riſoners of war, being reſerved to adorn his triumph. 
As for the plunder of the enemy's camp, that he 
gave entirely up to his own ſoldiers, without reſerving 


any part for himſelf, or permitting thoſe of the deli- 


vered army to have a ſhare. Thus, having reſcued a 
Roman army from inevitable deſtruction, having de- 
feated a powerful enemy, having taken and fortified 
their city, and, ſtill more, having refuſed any part of 
the ſpoil, he reſigned his dictatorſhip, after having en- 
joyed it but fourteen days. The ſenate would have 


enriched him; but he declined their proffers, chooſing 


to retire once more to his farm and his cottage, con- 
tent with temperance and fame. I 

But this repoſe from foreign invaſion did not leſſen 
the tumults of the city within, The clamours for the 


Agrarian law ſtill continued, and ſtill more fiercely, 


when Sicinius Dentatus, a plebeians, advanced in 
years, but of an admirable perſon and military de- 
portment, came forward to enumerate his hardſhips 


and his merits. This old ſoldier made no ſcruple of 


extolling the various merits of his youth ; but indeed 
his atchievemens ſupported oſtentation. He had ſerved 
his country in the wars forty years; he had been an offi- 
cer thirty, firlt a centurion, and then a tribune : he 
bad fought 120 battles, in which, by the force of his 
lingle arm, he had ſaved a multitude of lives : he had 


gained fourteen civic, three mural, and eight golden 
crowns, beſides eighty-three chains, ſixty bracelets, 


eighteen gilt ſpears, and twenty - three horſe-trappings, 
whereof nine were for killing the enemy in ſingle com- 
bat: moreover, he had received forty-five wounds, all 
before, and none behind. Theſe were his honours : 
yet, notwithſtanding all this, he had never received 
any ſhare of thoſe lands which were won from the 
enemy, but continued to drag on a life of poverty 
and contempt ; while others were poſſeſſed of thot: 
very territories which his valour had won, without 
ny merit to deſerve them, or ever having contributed 
4 the conqueſt, A caſe of ſo much hardſhip had a 
13 * effect upon the multitude; they unanimouſly 
emanded that the law might be paſſed, and that ſuch 
merit ſhould not go nnrewarded. It was in vain that 
Was of the ſenators roſe up to ſpeak againſt it; their 
5 were drowned by the cries of the people. 

en reaſon, therefore, could no longer be heard, 
paſtion, as uſual, ſucceeded z and the young patri- 
W furiouſly into the throng, broke the 
Aating urns, and diſperſed the multitude that of- 


fe a i 
red to oppoſe them. For this they were ſome time 
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after fined by the tribunes; but their reſolution, ne- Rome. 


vertheleſs, for the preſent, put off the Agrarian law. 
The commonwealth of Rome had now for near 60 
years been fluQuating between the contending orders 
that compoſed it, till at length, each fide, as if weary, 
were willing to reſpire a while from the mutual exer- 
tions of their elaims. The citizens, now, therefore, 
of every rank, began to complain of the arbitrary de- 


ciſions of their magiſtrates, and wiſhed to be guided 


by a written body of Jaws, which being known might 
prevent wrongs as well as puniſh them. In this both 
the ſenate and the people concurred, as hoping that 
ſuch laws would put an end to the commotions that ſo 


long had harraſſed the ſtate. It was thereupon agreed, Ambaſſa- 
that ambaſfadors ſhould be ſent to the Greek cities in dors ſent to 


Italy, and to Athens, to bring home ſuch laws from eras 
0 * 

$ equi- laws from 

table and uſeful. For this purpoſe, three ſenators, tos, 


thence, as by experience had been found moſt 


Poſthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were fixed upon, 
and galleys aſſigned to convoy them, agreeable to the 
majeſty of the Roman people. While they were upon 
this commiſſion abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated 
the city at home, and ſupplicd the interval of their ab- 
ſence with other anxiety than that of wiſhes for their 
return. In about a year the plague ceaſed, and the 
ambaſſadors returned, bringing home a body of laws, 
collected from the moſt civilized ſtates of Greece and 
Italy, which being afterwards formed into ten tables, 
and two more being added, made that celebrated code 
called the /aws of the Twelve Tables, many fragments 
of which remain to this day. | 


| 108 
The ambaſſadors were no ſooner returned, than the ee 
tribunes required, that a body of men ſhould be cho- elected. 


ſen to digeſt their new laws into proper form, and to 
gore weight to the execution of them. After long de- 
bates whether this choice ſhould not be partly made 


from the people as well as the patricians, it was at laſt 


agreed that ten of the principal ſenators ſhould be elec- 


ted, whoſe power continuing for a year, ſhould be 


equal to that of kings and conſuls, and that without 
any appeal. The perſons choſen were, Appins and 
Genutius, who had been elected conſuls for the en- 
ſuing year ; Poſthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, the 
three ambaſſadors ; Sextus and Romulus, former con- 
ſuls; with Julius Veturius, and Horatius, ſenators of 
the firſt conſideration. | Te 


The decemviri being now inveſted with abſolute 


power, agreed to take the reins of government by 
turns, and that each ſhould difpenſe juſtice for a day. 
Theſe magiſtrates, for the firſt year, wrought with 
extreme application: and their work being finiſhed, it 
was expected that they would be contented to give 
up their offices; but having known the charms of 


rog 
power, they were vow unwilling to refign it: they They be. 


therefore pretended that ſome laws were yet wanting 294g abſo- 


to complete their deſign, and intreated the ſenate for 
a continuance of their oſſices; to which that body aſ- 
ſented. 

But they ſoon threw off the maſk of moderation; 
and, regardleſs either of the approbation of the ſenate 
or the people, reſolved to continue themſelves, againſt 
all order, in the decemvirate. A conduct fo notorious 
produced diſcontents; and theſe were as ſure to pro- 
duce freſh acts of tyranny. The city was become al- 
moſt a deſert, with reſpect to all who had any thing to 

38 A lote, 


1 
al! 


„ 
loſe; and the decemvirs rapacity was then only diſcon- 
tinued, when they wanted freſh objects to exerciſe it 
upon. In this ſtate of flavery, proſcription, and mu- 
tual diſtruſt, not one citizen was found to ſtrike for 
his country's freedom; theſe tyrants continued to rule 
without controul, being conſtantly guarded, not with 
their lictors alone, but a numerous crowd of depen- 
dents, chents, and even patricians, whom their vices 
110 had confederated round them. i 


invahon of La this gloomy fituation of the ſtate, the Æqui and 

wg * Volſci, thoſe conſtant enemies of the Romans, under— 

2" took their incurfions, reſolved to profit by the inteſtine 
diviſions of the people, and advanced within about ten 
miles of Rome. 

But the decemvir!, being put in poſſeſſion of all the 
military as well as of the civil power, divided their ar- 
my into three parts; whereof one continued with Ap— 
pius in the city, to keep it in awe; the other two 
were commanded by his colleagues, and were led, one 
againft the Aqui, and the other againſt the Sabines. 
The Roman ſoldiers had now got into a method of pu- 
niſhing the generals whom they diſliked, by ſuffering 
themſelves to be vanquiſhed in the field. They put it 
in practice upon this occaſion, and ſhamefully aban- 

111 doned their camp upon the approach of the enemy. 
The Ro- Never was the news of a victory more joyfully recei- 
5 de- ved at Rome than the tidings of this defeat: the ge- 

1 nerals, as is always the caſe, were blamed for the 
treachery of their men: ſome demanded that they 
ſhould be depoſed ; others cried out for a dictator to 
lead the troops to conqueſt : but among the reſt, old 
Sicinius Dentatus the tribune ſpoke his ſentiments 
with his uſual openneſs; and treating the generals 
with contempt, ſhowed all the faults of their diſcipline 
in the camp and of their conduct in the field. Appius, 
in the mean time, was not remiſs in obſerving the diſ-— 
poſition of the people. Dentatus. in particular was 


Rome. 


marked out for vengeance, and, under pretence of do- 


28 ing him particular honour, he was appointed legate, 
and put at the head of the ſupplies which were ſent 
from Rome to reinforce the army. 'The office of le- 

gate was held ſacred among the Romans, as in it were 

112 United the authority. of a general with the reverence 
Murder of due to the. prieſthood. Dentatus, no way ſuſpecting 
Sicinius his .defign, went to the camp with alacrity, where he 
Dentatus. was received with all the external marks of reſpect. But 
the generals ſoon found means of indulging their de- 

fire of revenge. He was appointed at the head of 100 

men to go and examine a more commodious place for 
encampment, as he had very candidly aſſured the com- 

manders that their preſent fituation was wrong. The 

ſoldiers, however, who were given as his attendants, 

were aſſaſſins; wretches who had long been mini- 

{ters of the vengeance of the decemviri, and who now 

engaged to murder to him, though with all thoſe ap- 
prehenſions which his reputation, as he was called the 

Roman Achilles, might be ſuppoſed to inſpire. With 

theſe deſigus they led him from the way into the hol- 

low boſom of a retired mountain, where they began 

to ſet upon him from behind. Dentatus now too late 

perceived the treachery of the decemviri, and was re- 

ſolved to ſell his life as dearly as he could; he there- 

fore put his back to a rock, and defended himſelf 

againſt thoſe who preſſed moſt cloſely, Though now 

zrown old, he had ſtill the remains of his former va- 
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lour, and killed no le's than fiſteen of the allailants, nr 
and wounded thirty. The aſſaſſins now We 
terrified at his amazing bravery, ſhowered in their 
javelins upon him at a diftance; all which he recei. 
ved in his ſhield with undaunted reſolution. Phe 
combat, tho? ſo unequal in numbers, was managed for 
ſome time with doubtful ſucceſs, till at length his af. 
ſailants bethought themſelves of aſcending the rock 
againſt which he ſtood, and thus poured down ltones 
upon him from above. This ſucceeded ; the old ſol. 
dier fell beneath their united efforts, after havin 
ſhown by his death, that he owed it to his fortitude, 
and not his fortune, that he had come. off ſo many 
times victorious. The decemviri pretended to join in 
the general ſorrow for ſo brave a man, and decreed 
him a funeral with the firſt military honours; but the 
greatneſs of their apparent diſtreſs, compared with their 
known hatred, only rendered them. till more deteſtable 
to the people. 8 : 

But a tranſaction ſtill more atrocious than the for- Praise 
mer, ſerved to inſpire the citizens with a reſolution . of 
break all meaſures of obedience, and at laſt to reſtore Virginia 
freedom. Appius, who (ill remained at Rome, ſit. 
ting one day on his tribunal to diſpenſe juſtice, faw a 
maiden of exquiſite beauty, and aged about 15, paſſ- 
ing to one of the public ſchools, attended by a matron 
her nurſe. Conceiving a violent paſſion for her, he 
reſolved to obtain the gratification of his deſire, what. 
ever ſhould be the conſequence, and found means to 
inform himſelf of her name and family. Her name waz 
Virginia, the daughter of Virginius a centurion, then 
with the army in the field; and ſhe had been contract- 
ed to Icihus, formerly a tribune of the people, who 
had agreed to marry her at the end of the preſent 
campaign. Appius, at firſt, reſolved to break this 
match, and to eſpouſe her himſelf: but the laws of 
the Twelve Tables had forbidden the patricians to 1n- 
termarry with the plebeians; and he could not infringe 
theſe, as he was the enacter of them. Nothing there- 
fore remained but a criminal enjoy ment; which, as he 
was long uſed to the indulgence of his paſſions, he re- 
ſolved to obtain. After having vainly tried to cor- 
rupt the fidelity of her nurſe, he had recourſe to anv- 
ther expedient, {ill more guilty. He pitched upon 
one Claudius, who had long been the miniſter of his 

pleaſures, to aſſert the beautiful maid was his ſlave, 
and to refer the cauſe to his tribunal for deciliou. 
Claudius behaved exactly according to his inſtructions; 
for entering into the ſchool, where Virginia was play- 
ing among her female companions, he ſeized upon her 
as his property, and was going to drag her away by 
force, but was prevented by the people drawn ge: 
ther by her cries. At length, after the firlt heat o 
oppoſition was over, he led the weeping virgin to the 
tribunal of Appius, and there plauſibly expoſed hs 
pretenſions. He aſſerted that ſhe was born in 5 
houſe, of a female ſlave, who ſold her to the wife 0 
Virginius, who had been barren. That he had 11 
ral credible evidences to prove the truth of what — 
ſaid; but that, until they could come together, il pies 
but reaſonable the ſlave ſhould be delivered ings; 2 
cuſtody, being her proper maſter. Appius ow 7s 
be ſtruck with the juſtice of his claims. He cel! be 
that if the reputed father bimſelf W — 
might indeed be willing to delay the delivery 48 


— 
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maiden for ſome time; but that it was not lawful for 


—— him, in the preſent caſe, to detain her from her ma- 


iter, He therefore adjudged her to Claudius, as his 
fave, to be kept by bim till Virginius ſhould be able 
to prove his paternity. This ſentence was received 
with loud clamours and reproaches by the multitude : 
the women in particular came round Virginia, as if 
willing to protect her from the judge's fury; while I 
eilius, her lover, boldly oppoſed the decree, and obli- 
ged Claudius to take refuge under the tribunal of the 
decemvir. All things now threatened an open in— 
ſurrection; when Appius, fearing the event, thought 
proper to ſuſpend bis judgment till the arrival of Vir- 

inivs, who was then about eleven miles from Rome, 


with the army. . The day following was fixed for the 


trial; and, in the mean time, Appius ſent letters to 
the generals to confine Virginius, as his arrival in town 
might only ſerve to kindle ſedition among the people. 


| Theſe letters, however, were intercepted by the cen— 


turicn's friends, who ſent him down a full relation of 
the deſign laid againſt the liberty and the honour of 
his only daughter. Virginius upon this, pretending 
the death of a near relation, got- permiſſion to leave 
the camp, and flew to Rome, inſpired with indigna- 
tion and revenge. Accordingly, the next day he ap- 
peared before the tribunal, to the aſtoniſhment of Ap- 


pius, leading his weeping daughter by the hand, both 


habited in the deepeit mourning. Claudius, the ac- 
cuſer, was alſo there, and began by making his de- 
mand. Virginius next ſpoke in turn: he repreſented 
that his wife had many children ; that ſhe had been 
ſeen pregnant by numbers; that, if he had intentions 
of adopting a ſuppoſititious child, he would have fixed 
upon a boy rather than a girl; that it was notorious to 


all, that his wife had herſelf ſuckled her own child; 
and that it was ſurpriſing ſuch a claim ſhould be now 


revived, after a 15 years diſcontinuance. While the 
tather ſpoke this with a fern air, Virginia ſtood 
trembling by, and, with looks of perſuaſive innocence, 


added weight to all his remonſtrances. The people 


leemed entirely fatisfied of the hardſhip of his caſe, 
il Appius, fearing what he ſaid might have dange- 
rous effects upon the multitude, interrupted him, un- 
der a pretence of being ſufficiently inſtructed in the 
merits of the cauſe, and finally adjudged her to Clau- 
dius, ordering the lictors to carry her off. The lictors, 
in obedience to his command, ſoon drove off the 
throng that preſſed round the tribunal ; and now they 
ſeized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up into 
the hands of Claudius, when Virginius, who found 


He therefore mildly intreated Appius to be permitted 
to take a laſt farewell of one whom he had long con- 
lidercd as his child; and ſo ſatisfied, he would return 
to his duty with freſh alacrity. With this the decem- 
vir complied, but upon condition that their endear- 


ments thould paſs in his preſence. Virginius, with the 


molt polgnant anguiſh, took his almoſt expiring daugh- 
i . lis arms, for a while ſupported her head upon 
9 ent and wiped away the tears that rolled down 
l i y viiagez and bappening to be near the ſhops 
a lurrounded the forum, he ſnatched up a knife that 
7 5 the ſhambles, and buried the weapon in her 
255 then holding it up, reeking with the blood of 
i'd daughter, Appius, (he cried), by this blood of 
: | 


that all was over, ſeemed to acquieſce in the ſentence. 


innocence, I devote thy head to the infernal gods.” Rome. 
Thus ſaying, with the bloody knife in his hand, and — 
threatening deſtruction to whomſoever ſhould oppoſe 
him, he ran thro? the city, wildly calling upon the 
people to ſtrike for freedom, and from thence went 
to the camp in order to ſpread a like flame through the 
army. 
He no ſooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
number of his friends, but he informed the army of all 
that was done, {till holding the bloody knife in his 
hand, He aſked their pardon, and the pardon of the 
gods, for having committed fo raſh an action, but 
aſcribed it all to the dreadful neceſſity of the times. 
The army, already prediſpoſed, immediately with 
ſhouts echoed their approbation ; and decamping, left 
their generals behind, to take their ſtation once more 
upon mount Aventine, whither they had retired about 
40 years before. The other army, which had been to 
oppoſe the Sabines, ſeemed to fee: a like reſentment, 
and came over in large parties to join them. 71 
Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to quell The decem- 
the diſturbances in the city; but finding the tumult virate 2bo- 
incapable of controul, and perceiving that his mortal liſhed. 
enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were the moſt active | 
in oppoſition, at firſt attempted to find ſafety by flight; 
nevertheleſs, being encouraged by Oppius, who was 
one of his colleagues, he ventured to aſſemble the ſe- 
rate, and urged the puniſhment of all deſerters. The 
ſenate, however, were far from giving him the relief 
he ſought for; they foreſaw the dangers and mileries 
that threatened the ſtate, in caſe of oppofing the in- 
cenſed army; they therefore diſpatched meſſengers to 
them, offering to reſtore their former mode of govern- 
ment. To this propoſal all the people joyfully aſſented, 
and the army gladly obeyed. Appius and Oppius, 
one of his colleagues, both died by their own hands in 
priſon. The other eight decemvirs went into voluntary 
exile 3 and Claudius, the pretended maſter of Virginia, 
was driven out after them. 15 
The tribunes now grew more turbulent: they pro- New dillur- 
poſed two laws; one to permit plebeians to intermar- Vanccs. 
ry with patricians ; and the other, to permit them to 
be admitted to the conſulſhip allo. The ſenators re— 
ceived theſe propoſals with indignation, and ſeemed 
refolved to undergo the utmolt extremities rather than 
ſubmit to enat them. However, finding their re- 
ſiſtance only increaſe the commotions of the ſtate, they 
at laſt conſented to paſs the law concerning intermar- 
riages, hoping that this conceſſion would ſatisfy the 
people, But they were to be appealed but for a very 
ſhort time : for, returning to their old cuitom of re- 
fuſing to enliſt upon the approach of an enemy, the 


conſuls were forced to hold a private conference with 


the chief of the ſenate ; where, after many debates, 
Claudius propoſed an expedient, as the molt probable 
means of ſatisfying the people in the preſent conjune— 
ture. This was, to create {x or eight governors in 
the room of conſuls, whereot one half at leatt ſhould - 
be patricians. This project was cagerly embraced by Militare 
the people; yet ſo fickle were the multitude, that tribuncs 
though many of the plebeiaus ſtood, the choice whol- elected. 
ly fell upon the patricians, who offered themſelves as 
candidates. Theſe new. magiltrates were-called-1/7- 
tary tribunes ; they were at firſt but three, afterwards 
they were increaſed to four, and at length to ſix. They 
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had the power and enſigns of conſuls; yet that power 


—— being divided among a number, each fingly was of 


leſs authority. The firſt that were choſen only con- 
tinued in office about three months, the augurs ha- 
ving found ſomething amiſs in the ceremonies of their 
election. | 

The military tribunes- being depoſed, the conſuls 
once more came into office; and, in order to lighten 
the weight of buſineſs which they were obliged to 
ſoſtain, a new office was erected, namely, that of 
cenſors, to be choſen every fifth year. Their buſineſs 
was to take an eſtimate of the number and eſtates of 
the people, and to diſtribute them into their proper 
claſſes ; to inſpect into the lives and manners of their 
fellow-citizens ; to degrade ſenators for miſconduct ; 
to diſmount knights; and to turn down plebeians from 
their tribes into an inferior, in caſe of miſdemeanour. 
The two firſt cenſors were Papirius and Sempronius, 


both patricians ; and from this order they continued 


to be elected for near 100 years. | 

This new creation ſerved to reſtore peace for ſome 
time among the orders; and a triumph gained over 
the Volſcians by Geganius the conſul, added to the 
univerſal ſatisfaRion that reigned among the people. 

This calm, however, was but of ſhort continuance : 
for, ſome time after, a famine preſſing hard upon the 
poor, the uſual complaints againſt the rich were re- 
newed; and theſe, as before, proving ineffectval, produ- 
ced new ſeditions. The conſuls were accuſed of neglect, 
in not having laid in proper quantities of corn: they, 
however, diſregarded the murmurs of the populace, 
content with exerting all their care in attempts to ſup- 
ply the preſſing neceſſities. But though they did all 


that could be expected from active magiſtrates, in pro- 
viding and diſtributing proviſions to the poor; yet 


Spurius Mzlius, a rich knight, who had bought up all 
the corn of Tuſcany, by far outſhone them in liberality. 
'This demagogue, inflamed with a ſecret defire of be- 
coming powerful by the contentions in the ſtate, di- 
tributed corn in great quaniities among the poorer 
ſort each day, till his houſe became the aſylum of all 
ſuch as wiſhed to exchange a life of labour for one of 
lazy dependence. When he had thus gained a ſuffi- 
cient number of partizans, he procured large quanti- 
ties of arms to be brought into his houſe by night, 
and formed a conſpiracy, by which he was to obtain 
the command, while ſome of the tribunes, whom he 


had found means to corrupt, were to act under him, 


in ſeizing upon the liberties of bis country. Mipu— 
cius ſoon diſcovered the plot; and informing the ſe- 
nate thereof, they immediately formed a reſolution 
of creating a dictator, who ſhould have the power of 
quelling the conſpiracy, without appealing to the 


people. Cincinnatus, who was now 80 years old, 


was choſen once more to reſcue his country from im- 
pending danger. He began by ſummoning Mælius to 
appear; who refuſed to obey. He next ſent Ahala, 
the maſter of his horſe, to force him; who, meeting 
him 1n the forum, and preſſing Mzlius to follow him 
to the dictator's tribunal, upon his refuſal Ahala killed 
him upon the ſpot. The diQator applauded the reſo- 
lution of his officer, and commanded the conſpirator's 
goods to be ſold, and his houſe to be demoliſhed, di- 
mributing his ſtores among the people. 
The tribunes of the people were much enraged at 


trigue or any ſolicitation, had raiſed himſelf to the firſt 


the death of Mæſlius; and, in order to puniſh the ſe. 
nate at the next election, inſtead of conſuls, inſilled 
upon reſloring their military tribunes. With this the 
ſenate were obliged to comply. The next year, how. 
ever, the government returned to its ancient channe] 
and conſuls were choſen, ; 
The Veientes had long been the rivals of Rome; The 
they had ever taken the opportunity of its internal — 
diſtreſſes to ravage its territories, and had even threat. Vei ref 
ened its ambaſſadors, ſent to complain of theſe injuries red, 
with outrage. In war they had been extremely "Ie 
midable, and had cut off almoſt all the Fabian family; 
who, to the number of 306 perſons, had voluntarily 
undertaken to defend the frontiers againſt their in. 
curſions. It ſeemed now therefore determined, that 
the city of Veii, whatever it ſhould coſt, was to fall: 
and the Romans accordingly ſat regularly down before ir 
prepared for a long and painful reſiſtance. The ſtrength 
of the place, or the unſkilfulneſs of the befiegers, may 
be inferred from the continvance of the ſiege, which 
laſted for 10 years; during which time the army con- 
tinued encamped round it, lying in winter under tents 
made of the ſkins of beaſts, and in ſummer driving on 
the operations of the attack. Various was the ſucceſs, 
and many were the commanders that directed the 
ſiege: fometimes all the beſiegers works were de. 
ſtroyed, and many of their men cut off by allies from 
the town; ſometimes they were annoyed by an army 
of Veians, who attempted to bring aſſiſtance from 
without. A fiege fo bloody ſeemed to threaten de- 
population to Rome itſelf, by draining its forces con- 
tinually away; ſo that a law was obliged to be made 
for all the bachelors to marry the widows of the ſol- 
diers who were ſlain. In order to carry it on with 
greater vigour, Furius Camillus was created diQator, 
and to him was intruſted the ſole power of managing 
the long protracted war. Camillus, who, without in- 


Rome, 
eee, 


eminence in the ſtate, had been made one of the cen- 
ſors ſome time before, and was conſidered as the head 
of that office; he was afterwards made a military tri- 
bune, and had in this poſt gained ſeveral advantages 
over the enemy. It was his great courage and abi. 
lities in the above offices that made him thought moſt 
worthy to ſerve his country on this preſſing occaſion. 
Upon his appointment, numbers of the people flocked 
to his ſtandard, confident of ſucceſs under fo expe- 
rienced a commander, Conſcious, however, that he 
was unable to take the city by ftorm, he ſecretly 
wrought a mine into it with vaſt labour, which opened * 
into the midſt of the citadel. Certain thus of ſueceſs, 3 
and finding the city incapable of relief, he ſent to the . 
ſenate, deſiring that all who choſe to ſhare in the plun- 

der of Veii ſhould immediately repair to the army 
Then giving his men directions how to enter at the 
breach, the city was inſtantly filled with his Jeg10%% 

to the amazement and conſternation of the beſieged, 
who, but a moment before, had reſted in perſect lect 
rity. Thus, like a ſecond Troy, was the city of Vel fre! 
taken, after a 10 years ſiege, and with its ſpoils en- Cam 
riched the conquerors; while Camillus himſelf, 119 f 
ported with the honour of having ſubdued the rival o 

his native city, triumphed after the manner © — 
kings of Rome, having his chariot drawn by "ol 
milk-white horſes ;, a diftinRion which did not my 
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ö the majority of the ſpeQators, as they con- 
— thoſe 1 ſacred, and more proper for doing 
honour to their gods than their generals. f 

n His uſual good fortune attended Camillus in another 
* he expedition againſt the Faliſci ; he routed their army, 
raue. and beſieged their capital city Falerii, which threatened 
a long and vigorous reſiſtence. Here a ſchooImaſter, 
who had the care of the children belonging to the 

rincipal men of the city, having found means to de- 
coy them into the Roman camp, offered to put them 
into the hands of Camillus as the ſureſt means of in- 
ducing the citizens to a ſpeedy ſurrender. The ge- 
neral was ſtrack with the treachery of a wretch whoſe 
duty it was to prote& innocence, and not to betray 
it; and immediately ordered him to be ftript, his 
hands tied behind him, and in that ignominious 
manner to be whipped into the town by his own ſcho- 


more than his arms could do: the magiſtrates of the 
town immediately ſubmitted to the ſenate, leaving to 
Camillus the conditions of their ſurrender; who only 
fined them in a ſum of money to ſatisfy his army, and 
received them under the protection and into the alliance 
of Rome. | 
Notwithſtanding the veneration which the virtues of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they ſeemed but little 
adapted to bring over the reſpect of the turbulent tri- 
bunes at home, as they raiſed ſome freſh accuſation 
againſt him every day. To their other charges they 
added that of his having concealed a part of the plun- 
der of Veii, particularly two brazen gates, for his own 


fore the people. Camillus, finding the multitude exa- 
ſperated againſt him upon many accounts, deteſting 
their ingratitude, reſolved not to wait the ignominy 
of a trial ; but, embracing his wiſe and children, pre- 
pared to depart from Rome. He had already paſſed 
2s far as one of the gates, unattended on his way, and 
112 Uunlamented. There he could ſuppreſs his indignation 
goes in- no longer; but, turning his face to the capitol, and 
to vojuntary lifting up his hands to heaven, intreated all the gods 
ue. that his country might one day be ſenſible of their 
juſtice and ingratitude; and ſo ſaying he paſſed for- 
ward to take refnge at Ardea, where he afterwards 
learned that he had been fined 1500 aſes by the tri- 
bunes at home. | 

The Romans indeed ſoon Had reaſon to repent 
their uſage of Camillus ; for now a more formidable 
enemy than ever they had met with threatened the 
the republic: an inundation of Gauls, leaving their 
native woods, under the command of one Brennus, 
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that one Cœditius, a man of the loweſt rank, pre- 
tended to have heard a miraculous voice, which pro- 
nounced diſtinctly theſe words:“ Go to the magi- 
ltrates, and tell them that the Gauls draw near.” The 
intanneſs of the man made his warning deſpiſed ; tho”, 
hen the event ſhowed the truth of his prediction, 

Camillus erected a temple to the unknown deity, and 
ihe Romans invented for him the name of Aius Loeu- 
"145, Meſſenger after meſſenger arrrived with the news 
ot the progreſs and devaſtations of the Gauls ; but the 
Romans behaved with as much ſecurity as if 'it had 
been impoffible for them to have felt the effects of 


Wen 


lars. This generous behaviour in Camillus effected 


there. | 
uſe; and appointed him a day on which to appear be- 


waſted every thing with fire and ſword. It is ſaid 


tho 7 - 
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imploring the affitance of the republic againſt au Rome, 
army of Gauls, which had made an irruption into 
Italy, and now beſieged their city. The occaſion of 

the irruption and ſiege was this: Arunx, one of the 125 
chief men of Cluſium in Hetruria, had been guardian Occaſion of 
to a young lucumo, or lord of a lucumony, and had*beir inva- 
educated him in his houſe from his infancy. The lu- en. 
cumo, as ſoon as he was of an age to feel the force of 

a paſſion, fell in love with his guardian's wife; and, 

upon the firſt diſcovery of their intrigue, conveyed her 

away. Arunx endeavoured to obtain reparation for 

the injury he had received; but the lucumo, by his. 

intereſt and money, gained over the magiſtrates: ſo that 

the 1njured guardian, finding no protectors in Hetruria, 


reſolved to make his application to the Gauls. The 


people among ail the Celtic nations, to whom he 
choſe to addreſs himſelf, were the Senones; and, in 
order to engage them in his quarrel, he acquanted 
them with the great plenty of Italy, and made them 
taſte of ſome Italian wines. Upon this the Senones 
reſolved to follow him; and a numerous army was im- 
mediately formed, which paſſing the Alps, under the 
conduct of their Hetrurian guide, and leaving the Celtæ 
in Italy unmoleſted, fell upon Umbria, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the country from Ravenna to Picenum. 
They were about fix years in ſettling themſelves in 
their new acquiſitions, while the Romans were carry- 
ing on the ſiege of Veii. At length Arunx brought 
the Senones before Cluſium, in order to beſiege that 
place, his wife and her lover having ſhut themſelves up 

The ſenate, being unwilling to engage in an open The 3 
war with a nation which had never offended them, ſent mans ſend 
an embaſſy of three young particians, all brothers, *" oor 
and of the Fabian family, to bring about an accom- e, 
modation between the two nations, Theſe ambaſſa- 


dors, being arrived at the camp of the Gauls, and 


conducted into the council, offered the mediation of 

Rome; and demanded of Brennus, the leader of the 

Gavls, What . injury the Clufini had done him ; or 

what pretenfions any people from a remote country 

could have upon Hetruria ? Brennus anſwered proudly, 

that his right lay in his ſword, and that ali things be- 

longed to the brave; but that, without having re- 

courſe to this primitive law of nature, he had a juſt 

complaint againſt the Cluſians, who, having more 

lands than they could cultivate, had refuſed to yield 

to him thoſe they left untilled: And what other 

motives had you yourſelves, Romans, (ſaid he), to 

conquer ſo many neighbouring nations? You have de- 

prived the Sabines, the Albans, the Fidenates, the 

Aqui, and the Volſci, of the beft part of their terri- 

tories. Not that we accuſe you of injuſtice ; but it is 

evident, that you thought this to be the prime and moſt 

ancient of all laws, to make the weak give way to 

the ſtrong. Forbear therefore to interelt yourſelves 

for the Cluſini, or allow us to take the part of the peo- 

ple you have ſubdued.” ES 
The Fabii were highly provoked at ſo haugbty anImprudert- 

anſwer; but, diſſembling their reſentment, defired Se 

Jeave to go into the town, under pretence of conferring gs d cn 

with the magiſtrates. But they were no ſooner there, 

than they began to ſtir vp the inhabitants to a vigorous 

defence ; nay, forgetting their character, they put 


themſelves at the head of the beſieged in a ſally, in 
which, 


Rome. 


. 
which Q. Fabius, the chief of the ambaſſadors, flew 


128 


with his own hand one of the principal officers of the 
Gauls. Hereupon Brennus, calling the gods to wit- 
neſs the perfidiouſneſs of the Romans, and their viola- 
ting the law of nations, immediately broke up the 
fiege of Cluſium, and marched leiſurely to Rome, ha- 
ving ſent an herald before him to demand that thoſe 


The Gauls ambaſſadors, who had ſo manifeſtly violated the law 


require 


them to be man 


delivered 


of nations, ſhould be delivered up to him. The Ro- 
ſenate was greatly perplexed between their regard 


vis £6 e for the law of nations, and their affection for the 
but are re. Fabii. The wiſelt of the ſenate thought the demand 


Fuſed. 
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of the Gauls to be but juſt and reaſonable: however, 
as it concerned perſons of great conſequence and 


credit, the conſcript fathers referred the affair to the 


people aſſembled by curiz. As the Fabian family was 
very popular, the curiz were ſo far from condemnin 
the three brothers, that, at the next election of mili— 
tary tribunes, they were choſen the firſt, Brennus, 
looking vpon the promotion of the Fabii as an high 
affront on his nation, haſtened his march to Rome. 
As his army was very numerous, the inhabitants 


of the towns and villages through which he paſſed 


left their habitations at his approach; but he ſtopped Fabius the high pontiff pronounced in their names, 


no-where, declaring that his deſign was only to be 
revenged on the Romans. The fix military tribunes, 
to wit, Q. Fabius, Cæſo Fabius, Caius Fabius, Q. 
Sulpitius, Q. Servilius, and Sextus Cornelius, marched 
out of Rome at the head of 40,000 men, without 
either ſacrificing to the gods, or conſulting the au- 
ſpices ; eſſential ceremonies among a people that drew 
their courage and confidence from the propitious ſigns 
which the augurs declared to them. As moſt of the 
military tribunes were young, and men of more valour 
than experience, they advanced boldly againſt the 
Gauls, whoſe army was 70,000 ſtrong. The two 
armies met near the river Allia, about 60 furlongs 
from Rome. The Romans, that they might not be 
ſurrounded by the enemy, extended their wings ſo far 
as to make their centre very thin. Their belt troops, 
to the number of 24,000 men, they poſted between 
the river and the adjoining hills; the reſt they placed 
on the hills. The Gauls firſt attacked the latter, 
who being ſoon put into confulion, the forces in the 
plain were firuck with ſuch terror, that they fled 
without drawing their ſwords, In this general diſor- 
der, molt of the ſoldiers, inſtead of returning to Rome, 
| fled to Ven: ſome were drowned as they endeavoured 
to ſwim croſs the Tiber; many fell in the purſuit by 
the ſword of the conquerors; and ſome pot to Rome, 
which they filled with terror and conſternation, it be- 
ing believed there that all the reſt were cut off. The 
day after the battle, Brennus marched his troops into 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and encamped on the 
banks of the Ano. Thither his ſcouts brought him 
word, that the gates of the city lay open, and that 
not one Roman was to be ſcen on the ramparts, 
This made him apprehenſive of ſome ambuſcade, it be- 
ing unreaſonable to ſuppole that the Romans would 
abaudon their city to be plundered and facked without 
making any refiſtance. On this conſideration he ad- 
vanced flow ly, which gave the Romans an opportunity 


They retire to throw into the capitol all the men who were fit to 


into the ca- bear arms. They carried into it all the proviſions 


pitol, 


they could get; and, that they might laſt the longer, 
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admitted none into the place but ſuch as were eapable 
of defending it. 

As ſor the city, they had not ſufficient forces to 
defend it; and therefore the old men, women, and 
children, ſeeing themſelves abandoned, fled to the 
neighbouring towns. The Veſtals, before they left 
Rome, took care to hide every thing appropriated to 
the gods which they could not carry off. The two 
palladiums, and the ſacred fire, they took with them. 
When they came to the Janiculus, one Albinius, ; 
plebeian, who was conveying his wife and children in 
a-carriage to a place of ſafety, ſeeting the ſacred virgins 
bending under their load, and their feet bloody, made 
his family alight, put the prieſteſſes and their gods 
into the carriage, and conducted them to Cære, a 
city of Hetruria, where they met with a favourable 
reception. The Veſtals remained at Cære, and there 
continued to.perform the uſual rites of religion; and 
hence thoſe rites were called ceremonies, But while og 
the relt of the citizens at Rome were providing forthe wir! 
their ſafety, about 80 of the molt illuſtrious and vene. mic, 
rable old men, rather than fly from their native city, 
choſe to devote themſelves to death by a vow, which 


Rome, 
— 


The Romans believed, that, by theſe voluntary de- 
votements to the inferna] gods, diſorder and confuſion 
was brought among the enemy. Of theſe brave old 
men ſome were pontifices, others had been conſuls, 


and others generals of armies, who had been honoured 


with triumphs. To complete their ſacrifice with a ſo— 
lemnity and pomp becoming the magnanimity and 
conſtancy of the Romans, they dreſſed themſelves in 
their pontiſical, conſular, and triumphal robes; and re- 
pairing to the forum, ſeated themſelves there in their 
curule chairs, expecting the enemy and death with the 
greateſt conſtancy. - 
At length Brennus, baving ſpent three days in uſe- Rome yi 
leſs precautions, entered the city the fourth day after laged ad 
the battle. He ſound the gates open, the walls with-Furnt. 
out defence, and the houſes without inhabitants. Rome 
appeared to bim like a mere deſart; and this ſolitude 
increaſed his anxiety. He could not believe, either 
that all the Romans were lodged in the capitol, or that 
ſo numerous a people ſhould abandon the place of their 
nativity. Oa the other hand, he could no-where ſee 
any armed men but on the walls of the citadel. How- 
ever, having firſt ſecured all the avenues to the capitol 
with ſtrong bodies of guards, he gave the reſt of his 
ſoldiers leave to diſperſe themſelves all over the city 
and plunder it. Brennus himſelf advanced into the to- 
rum with the troops under his command, in good or- 
der; and there he was ſtruck with admiration at the 
unexpected ſight of the venerable old men who had de- 
voted themſelves to death. Their magnificent habits, 
the majeſty of their countenances, the ſilence they kept, 
their modeſty and conſtancy at the approach of hs 
troops, made them take them for ſo many deitics: for 
they continued as motionleſs as ſtatues, and ſaw the enemy 
advance without ſhowing the lcaſt concern. The Gauls 
kept a great while at an awful diſtance from them, be- 
ing afraid to come near them. But at length one ſoldiers 
bolder than the reſt, having out of curiolity touched 
the beard of M. Papirius, the venerable old man, det 
being uſed to ſuch familiarity, gave him a blow on the 
head with his ivory ſtaff, The ſoldier in revenge 5 
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mediately killed him; and the reſt of the Gauls follow- 


ing his example, ſlaughtered all thoſe venerable old 
men without mercy. 
Altter this the enemy ſet no bounds to their rage 
and fury. They plundered all places, dragging ſuch 
of the Romans as had ſhut themſelves up in their houſes 
into the ſtreets, and there putting them to the ſword, 
a without diſtinction of age or ſex. Brennus then in— 
|. reſted the capitol ; but being repulſed with great loſs, 
in order to be revenged of the Romans for their refiſt- 
ance, he reſolved to lay the city in aſhes. Accord- 
_ ingly, by his command, the ſoldiers ſet fire to the 
houſes, demoliſhed the temples and public edifices, and 
raſed the walls to the ground. Thus was the famous 
city of Rome entirely deſtroyed; nothing was to be 
ſeen in the place where it ſtood, but a few little hills 
eovered with ruins, and a wide waſte, in which the 
Gauls who inveſted the capitol were encamped. Bren- 
nus, finding he ſhould never be able to take a place 
which nature had ſo well fortified, otherwiſe than by 
fzmine, turned the fiege into a blockade, But in the 
mean time, his army being diſtreſſed for want of pro- 
villons, he ſent out parties to pillage the fields, and 
raiſe contributions in the neigbouring cities. One of 
theſe parties appeared before Ardea, where the great 
Camillus had now ſpent two years in a private life, 
Notwithſtanding the affront he had received at Rome, 
the love he bore his country was not in the leaſt dimi- 
niſhed. The ſenate of Ardea being met to deliberate 
on the meaſures to be taken with relation to the Gauls, 
Camillus, more afflicted at the calamities of his coun- 
try than at his own baniſhment, defired to be admitted 
into the council, where, with his eloquence, he prevail- 
ed upon the Ardeates to arm their youth in their own 
defence, and refuſe the Gauls admittance into their 
city. | 
Hereupon the Gauls encamped before the city; and 
as they deſpiſed the Ardeates after they had made 
themſelves mafters.of Rome, they preſerved neither or- 
der nor diſcipline in the camp, but ſpent whole days in 


een drinking. Hereupon Camillus, having eafily perſuaded 
umber of the 
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youth of the city to follow him, marched out of 
Ardea in a very dark night, ſurpriſed the Gauls drown- 


ed in wine, and made a dreadful ſlaughter of them. 


Thoſe who made their eſcape under the ſhelter. of the 
night fell next day into the hands of the peaſants, by 
whom they were maſlacred without mercy. This de- 
feat of the enemy revived the courage of the Romans 
leattered about the country, eſpecially of thoſe who 
had retired to Veit after the unfortunate battle of Al- 
ia, There was not one of them who did not condemn 
himſe)f for the exile of Camillus, as if he had been the 
1 8. of it; and look ing upon that great man as their 
alt reſource, they reſolved to chooſe him for their lead- 
te Accordingly, they ſent without delay ambaſſadors 
5 um, beſeeching him to take into his protection the 
ugitive Romans, and the wrecks of the defeat at Allia. 
win Camillus would not accept of the command of the 
gent till the people aſſembled by curiz had legally 
5 40 it upon him. He thought the public autho- 
1 f vas lodged in the hands of thoſe who were ſhut vp 

e Citadel, and therefore would undertake nothing 


At the . . 
* 1 N of the Roman troops till a commiſſion was 
*Wzut him from thence. | 
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To do this was very difficult, the place being inveſt- 
ed on all ſides by the enemy. 
Cominius, a man of mean birth, but bold, and very 
ambitious of glory, undertook it. He put on a light 
habit, and, providing bimſelf with cork to keep the 
longer above water, threw himſelf into the Tiber above 
Rome in the beginning of the night, and ſuſfered him- 
ſelf to be carried down with the ſtream. At length he 
came to the foot of the capitol, and landed at a ſteep 
place where the Gauls had not thought it neceſſary to 
polt any centinels. There he mounted with great dif- 
ficulty to the rampart of the citade]; and having made 
himſelf known to the guard, he was admitted into the 


place, and conducted to the magiſtrates. The ſenate He is clofen 
being immediately aſſembled, Pontius gave them an diftator. 


account of Camillus's victory; and in the name of all 
the Romans at Veii, demanded that great captain for 
their general. There was not much time ſpent in debates: 
the curiæ being called together, the act of condemna- 
tion which had been paſſed on Camillus was abrogated, 
and he named dictator with one voice. Pontius was 
immediately diſpatched with the decree; and the ſame 
good fortune which had attended him to the capitol 
accompanied him in his return, Thus was Camillus,. 
from the ſtate of baniſhment, raiſed at once to be ſo- 
vereign magiſtrate of his country. His promotion to 
the command was no ſooner known, but ſoldiers flock- 
ed from all parts to his camp; inſomuch that he ſoon 
ſaw himſelf at the head of above 40, 00 men, partly- 
Romans and partly allies, who all thought themfelves 
invincible under fo great a general. | 


While he was taking proper meaſures to raiſe the The Gauls 
endeavour 
to ſurpriſe 
the capito!. 


blockade of the citadel, ſome Gauls rambling round the 
place, perceived on the fide of the hill the print of Pon- 
tius's hands and feet. They obſerved likewiſe, that the 


moſs on the rocks was in ſeveral places torn up. From 


| theſe marks they concluded, that ſomebody had lately 


gone up to and returned from the capitol. The Gauls 
immediately made their report tro Brennus of what 
they had obſerved ; and that experienced commander 
laid a deſign, which be imparted to nobody, of turpri- 
ſing the place by the ſame way that the Roman had 
aſcended. With this view he choſe out of the army 
ſuch ſoldiers as had dwelt in mountainous countries, 
and been accuſtomed from their youth to climb preci— 
pices. Theſe he ordered, after he had well examined 
the nature of the place, to aſcend in the night the ſame 
way that was marked out for them ; climbing two 
a-breaſt, that one might ſupport the other in getting 
up the ſteep parts of the precipice. By this means 
they advanced with much difficulty from rock to rock, 
till they arrived at the foot of the wall. They pro- 
ceeded with ſuch filence, that they were not diſcover- 
ed or heard, either by the centinels who were upon 
guard in the citadel, or even by the dogs, that are 
uſually awaked and alarmed at the leaft noiſe. But 
though they eluded the ſagacity of the dogs, they could 
not eſcape the vigilance of the geeſe. A flock of thets 
birds was kept in a court of the capitol in honour of 
Juno, and near her temple. Notwitkitanding the want 
of proviſions in the garriſon, they had been ſpared out 
of religion; and as theſe creatures are naturally quick 
of hearing, they were alarmed at the firlt approach ct 
the Gauls ; ſo that running up and down, with thew- 
EET ; cackling, 


However, one Pontius — 
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eaekling and beating of their wings, they awaked Man- 
lius, a gallant ſoldier, who ſome years before had been 
conſul. He ſounded an alarm, and was the firſt man 
who mounted the rampart, where he found two Gauls 
already upon the wall, One of theſe offered to dif- 


But ave diſ. charge a blow at him with his battle-ax; but Manlius 
covered and Cut off his right hand at one blow, and gave the other 


repulſed. 


down from the top of the capitol. 


ſuch a puſh with his buckler, that he threw him head- 
long from the top of the rock to the bottom. He, 
in his fall, drew many others with him; and, in the 
mean time, the Romans crowding to the place, preſ- 
fed upon the Gauls, and tumbled them one over ano- 
ther. As the nature of the ground would not ſuffer. 
them ta make a regular retreat, or even to fly, moſt 


of them, to avoid the ſwords of the enemy, threw 


themſelves down the precipice, ſo that very few got 
fafe back to their camp. 
As it was the cuſtom of the Romans at that time not 


to ſuffer any commendable action to go unrewarded, 


the tribune Sulpitius aſſembled his troops the next 
morning, in order to beſtow the military rewards on 


thoſe who, the night before, had deferved them. A- 


mong theſe, Maniius was firſt named, and, in acknow- 
ledgment of the important ſervice he had juſt render- 
ed the ſtate, every ſoldier gave him part of the corn 


which he received ſparingly from the public ſtock, and 


a little meaſure of wine out of his fcanty allowance. 
An inconfiderable preſent indeed in itſelf, but very ac- 
ceptable at that time to the perſon on whom it was be- 
ſtowed. The tribune's next care was to puniſh the 
negligent : accordingly the captain of the guard, who 
ought to have had an eye over the centinels, was con- 
demned to die, and, purſuant to his ſentence, thrown 
The Romans ex- 
tended their puniſhments and rewards even to the ani- 
mals. Geeſe were ever after had in honour at Rome, 
and a flock of them always kept at the expence of the 
public. A golden image of a gooſe was erected in me- 
mory of them, and a gooſe every year carried in tri- 
umph upon a ſoft litter finely adorned ; whilſt dogs 
were held in abhorrence by the Romans, who every 
year impaled one of them on a branch of elder. 
The blockade of the capitol had already laſted ſeven 
months; ſo that the famine began to be very ſenſibly 
felt both by the beſieged and beſiegers. Camillus, 
fince his nomination to the diQtatorſhip, being maſter 
of the country, had polted ſtrong guards on all the 


roads; ſo that the Gauls dared not ſtir out, for fear 


of being cut to pieces. Thus Brennus, who beſieged 
the capitol, was beſieged himſelf, and ſuffered the 
ſame inconveniences which he made the Romans un- 
dergo. Beſides, a plague raged in bis camp, which 
was placed in the midſt of the ruins of the demoliſhed 


city, his men lying confuſedly among the dead carcaſes 


of the Romans, whom they had ſlain, and not buried. 
So great a number of them died in one quarter of 
the city, that it was afterwards called Bujta Gallica, 
or the place where the dead bodies of the Gauls 
were burnt. But, in the mean time, the Romans in 
the capitol] were more pinched with want than the 
Gauls. They were reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
at the ſame time 1gnorant both of the lamentable con- 


dition to which the enemy's army was brought, and of 


the ſteps Camillus was taking to relieve them. That 
great general only waited for a favourable oppor- 


t 


Soͤlpitius complaining of, Brennus, inſtead of redreſ- 
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tunity to fall upon the enemy; but, in the mean ton 
time, ſuffered them to pine away in their infected ——. 
camp, not knowing the extreme want the Romans 
endured in the capitol, where they [were ſo deſtitute 
of all ſorts of proviſions, that they could no longer 
ſubſiſt. Matters being brought to this ſad paſs on 
both fides, the centinels of the capitol, and thoſe of 
the enemy's army, began to talk to one another of an 
accommodation. Their diſcourſes came at length to 
the ears of their leaders, who were not averſe to the 
deſign. | 

The ſenate, not knowing what was become of Camil. 
Jus, and finding themſelves hard pinched by hunger, 
reſolved to enter upon a negotiation, and empowered 
Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, to treat with 
the Gauls; who made no great difficulty in coming 
to terms, they being no leſs defirous than the Romans 
to put an end to the war. In a conference, there. 
fore, between Brennus and Sulpitius, an agreement was 
made, and {worn to. The Romans were to pay to the 
Gauls 1000 pounds weight of gold, that is, 45,0001. The ho. 
ſterling; and the latter were to raiſe the ſiege of themans age 
capitol, and quit all the Roman territories. On the bo pay 100 
day appointed, Sulpitius brought the ſum agreed on, N 
and Brennus the ſcales and weights; for there were fler tun⸗ 
no gold or filver coins at that time, metals paſſing fon. 
only by weight. We are told, that the weights of 
the Gauls were falſe, and their ſcales untrue ; which 


ſing the injuſtice, threw his ſword and belt into the 
ſcale where the weights were; and when the tribune 
aſked him the meaning of ſo extraordinary a beha- 
viour, the only anſwer he gave was, Ve vidis! Wo 
to the conquered !”. Sulpitius was ſo ſtung with this 
baughty anſwer, that he was for carrying the gold 
back into the capitol, and ſuſtaining the ſiege to the 
laſt extremity ; but others thought it adviſable to 
put up the affront, ſince they had ſubmitted to a far 
greater one, which wes to pay any thing at all, 

During theſe diſputes of the Roman deputies among 
themſelves and with the Gauls, Camillus advanced 
with his army to the very gates of the city; and be- 
ing there informed of what was doing, he commanded 
the main body to follow him ſlowly and in good or- 
der, while he, with the choiceft of his men, haſtened 
to the place of the parly. The Romans, overjoyed at 
his unexpected arrival, opened to make room for him 
as the ſupreme magiſtrate of the republic, gave him 
an account of the treaty they had made with the 
Gauls, and complained of the wrong Brennus did 4 
them in the execution of it. They had ſcarce done i 
ſpeaking, when Camillus cried out,“ Carry back this gur 0 
gold into the capitol, and you, Gavls, retire with your the 
ſcales and weights. Rome muſt not be redeemed with 
gold, but with ſteel.” Brennus replied, 'Fhat he 
contravened a treaty which was concluded and con- 
firmed with mutual oaths. « Be it ſo, (anſwered Ca. 
millus) ; yet it is of no force, having been. made by 
an inferior magiltrate, without the privity or conſent 
of the dictator. I, who am inveſted with the ſu · 
preme authority over the Romans, declare the con 
tract void.” At theſe words Brennus flew bn a 
rage; and both ſides drawing their ſwords, 2 c0" af 
ſed ſcuffle enſucd among the ruins of the houſes, _ 
in the nairow lanes. The Gauls, after an ops 
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rable loſs, thought fit to retire within their camp; 


— which they abandoned in the night, not caring to 
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engage Camillus's whole army, and, having marched 
eight miles, encamped on the Gabinian way. Ca- 
millus purſued them as ſoon as it was day, and, co- 
ming up with them, gave them a total overthrow. 
The Gauls, according to Livy, made but a faint re- 
ance, being diſheartened at the Joſs they had ſu- 
tained the day before. It was not, ſays that author, 
o much a battle as a ſlaughter. Many of the Gauls 
lain in the action, more in the purſuit 3 but the 
reater number were cut off, as they wandered up and 
down in the fields, by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages. In ſhort, there was not one lingle 
Gaul left to carry to his countrymen the news of this 
fatal cataſtrophe. The camp of the barbarians was 
plundered; and Camillus, loaded with ſpoils, return- 
ed in triumph to the city, the ſoldiers in their ſongs 
ſtyling him, Romulus, Father of his country, and Se- 
cond founder of Rome. | 

As the houſes of Rome were all demohſhed, and 
the walls razed, the tribunes of the people renewed, 
with more warmth than ever, an old project which 
had occafioned great diſputes. They had formerly 
propoſed a law for dividing the ſenate and government 
between the cities of Veii and Rome. Now this law 
was revived 3 nay, moſt of the tribunes were for en- 
tirely abandoning their old ruined city, and making 
Veit the ſole ſeat of the empire. The people were 
inclined to favour the projet, Veii offering them a 
place fortified þy art and nature, good houſes ready 
built, a wholeſome air, and a fruitful territory. Oa 
the other hand, they had no materials for rebuilding 
a whole city, were quite exhauſted by misfortunes, 


and even their ſtrength was greatly diminiſhed. This 


gave them a reluctance to ſo great an undertaking, 
and emboldened the tribunes to utter ſeditious ha- 
rangues againſt Camillus, as a man too ambitious of 
being the reſtorer of Rome. They even inſinuated 
that, the name of Romulus, which had been given 
him, threatened the republic with a new king. But 
the ſenate took the part of Camillus, and, being de- 
ſirous to ſee Rome rebuilt, continued him, contrary 
to cuſtom, a full year in the office of dictator; during 
which time he made it his whole buiineſs to ſuppreſs 
the firong inclination of the people to remove to Veii. 
Having aſſembled the curiz, he expoſtulated with 


them upon the matter; and, by arguments drawn 


from prudence, religion, and glory, prevailed upon 
them to lay aſide all thoughts of leaving Rome. As 
it was neceſſary to have the reſolution of the people 
confirmed by the ſenate, the diQator reported it to 
the conſcript fathers, leaving every one at full liberty 
to vote as he pleaſed. While L. Lucretins, who was 
*9 give his opinion the firſt, was beginning to ſpeak, 
it happened that a centurion, who with his company 
had bern upon guard, and was then marching by the 
:-nate-houſe, cried ont aloud, „ Plant your colours, 
enfign; this is the beſt place to ſtay in.“ Theſe 
. were conſidered as dictated by the gods them- 
iclves; and Lucretius, taking occaſion from them 
to urge the neceſſity of ſtaying at Rome, „An hap- 
py omen, (cried he); I adore the gods who gave 
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ved on pillars erected in the temples. 
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decree was paſſed without oppoſition for febuilding 
the eity. | | 
Though the tribunes of the people were defeated 
by Camillus in this point, they reſolved to exerciſe 
their authority againſt another patrician, who had in- 
deed deſerved pumſhment. This was Q. Fabius, who 
had violated the law of nations, and thereby provo- 
ked the Gauls, and occaſioned the burning of Rome. 
His crime being notorious, he was ſummoned by C. 
Martius Rutilus before the aſſembly of the people, to 
anſwer for his conduct in his embaſſy. The criminal 
had reaſon to fear the ſevereſt puniſhment : but his re- 
lations gave out that he died ſuddenly ; which gene- 
rally happened when the accuſed perſon had courage 
enough to prevent his condemnation, and the ſhame 
of a public puniſhment. 
public gave an houſe fituated on the capitol to M. 
Manlivs, as a monument of his valour, and of the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens. Camillus cloſed this 
year by laying down his dictatorſhip : whereupon an 
interregnum enſued, during which he governed the 
ſtate alternately with P. Cornelius Scipio; and it fell 
to his lot to preſide at the election of new magiſtrates, 


Rome, 
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On the other hand, the re- Marcus 


anlius 
rewardcd. 


when L. Valerius Poplicola, L. Virginius Tricoſtus, 


P. Cornelius Coſſus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. E- 
milius Mamereinus, and L. Poſthumius Albinus, were 
choſen. The firſt care of theſe new magiſtrates was 
to collect all the ancient monuments of the religion 
and civil laws of Rome which could be found amon 

the ruins of the demoliſhed city. The laws of the 
twelve tables, and ſome of the laws of the kings, had 
been written on braſs, and fixed up in the forum ; and 
the treaties made with ſeveral nations had been engra- 
Pains were 
therefore taken to gather up the ruins of theſe pre- 
cious monuments ; and what could not be found was 


ſupplied by memory. The pontifices, on their part, 


took care to re-eſtabliſh the religious ceremonies, and 
made alſo a liſt of lucky and unlucky days. 


And now the governors of the republic applied The 
themſelves wholly to rebuild the city. Plutarch tells rebuilt. 


us, that as the workmen were digging among the ruins 
of the temple of Mars, they found Romulus's augu— 
ral ſtaff untouched by the flames; and that this was 
looked upon as a prodigy, from whence the Romans 
inferred that their city would continue for ever. The 
expence of building private houſes was partly defray- 
ed ont of the public treaſure. The zdiles had the 
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city 


direction of the works; but ſo little taſte for order 


or beauty, that the city, when rebuilt, was even leſs 
regular than in the time of Romulus. 
in Avguitus's time, when Rome became the capital 


And though. 


of the known world, the temples, palaces, and pri- 


vate houſes, were built in a more magnificent manner 


than before; yet even then theſe new decorations did 


not rectify the faults of the plan vpon which the city 
had been built after its firſt demolition. | 
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Rome was ſcarce reſtored, when her citizens were A general 


alarmed by the news that all her n«1ghbours were 


combina- 


N : 8 tion against 
combining to her deſtruction. The Equi, the Vollei, | 


! 


ve o- 


the Hetrurians, and even her old friends the Latins mans. 


and the Hernici, entered into an alliance againſt her, 
in hopes of oppreſſing her before ſhe had recovered her 
ſtrength. The republic, under this terror, nominated 
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Camillus diQator a third time. This great comman- 
der, having appointed Servilius to be his general of 
horſe, ſummoned the citizens to take arms, without 
excepting even the old men. He divided the new le- 
vies into three bodies. The firſt, under the command 
of A. Manlius, he ordered to encamp under the walls 
of Rome ; the ſecond he ſent into-the neighbourhood 
of Veii; and marched himſelf at the head of the third, 
to relieve the tribunes, who were cloſely beſieged in 
their camp by the united forces of the Volſci and La- 
tins, Finding the enemy encamped near Lanuvium, 
on the dechvity of the hill Marcius, he poſted him- 
ſelf behind it, and, by lighting fires, gave the diftreſs- 
ed Romans notice of his arrival. The Volſci and La- 
tins, when they underſtood that Camillus was at the 
head of an army newly arrived, were ſo terrified, that 
they ſhut themſelves up in their camp, which they for- 
tified with great trees cut down in haſte. The diQa- 
tor, obſerving that this barrier was of green wood, 
and that every morning there aroſe a great wind, 
which blew full upon the enemy's camp, formed the 
defign of taking it by fire. With this view he order- 
ed one part of his army to go by break of day with 
fire-brands to the windward fide of the camp, and the 
other to make a briſk attack on the oppoſite fide. By 
this means the enemy was entirely defeated, and their 
camp taken, Camillus then commanded his men to 
extinguith the flames, in order to ſave the booty, with 
which he rewarded his army, He then left his ſon in 
the camp, to guard the priſoners ; and, entering the 
country of the Aqui, made himſelf maſter of their ca- 
pital city Bola. From thence he marched againſt the 
Volſci; whom he entirely reduced, after they had wa- 
ged war with the Romans for the ſpace of 107 years. 
Having ſubdued this untractable people, he penetrated 
into Hetruria, in order to relieve Sutrium, a town in 
that country in alliance with Rome, and beſieged by 
a numerous army of Hetrurians. But, notwithſtanding 
all the expedition Camillus could uſe, he did not 
reach the place before it had capitulated. The Sutrini, 
being greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and ex- 
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owned that their election had been defective; and, leſt 
the irregularities of the former comitia ſhould be con- 
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theſe glorious exploits, which were finiſhed in ſo ſhort 
a time, the great Camillus entered Rome in trium 
third time, 

Camillus having reſigned his dictatorſhip, the re. 
public choſe fix new military tribunes, Q. Quinctius 
Q. Servius, L. Julius, L. Aquilius, L. Lueretius, and 
Ser. Sulpitius. During their adminiſtration the count; 
of the Aqui was laid waſte, in order to put it out of 
their power to revolt anew ; and the two cities of Cor. 
tuoſa and Contenebra, in the lucumony of the Tarqui. 
nienſes, were taken from the Hetrurians, and entirely 
demoliſhed. At this time it was thought proper to 
repair the capitol, and add new works to that part of 
the hill where the Gauls had endeavoured to ſcale the 
citadel, Theſe works were eſteemed very beautiful, as 
Livy informs us, even in the time of Auguſtus, after the 
city was embelliſhed with moſt magnificent decorations, 

Ard now Rome being reinſtated in her former 
flouriſhing condition, the tribunes of the people, who 
had been for ſome time quiet, began to renew their 
ſeditious harangues, and revive the old quarrel about 
the diviſion of the conquered lands. The patricians 
had appropriated to themſelves the Pomptin territory 
lately taken from the Volſci, and the tribunes laid hold 
of this opportunity to raiſe new diſturbances. But, 
the citizens being ſa drained of their money that they 
had not enough left to cultivate new farms and flock 
them with cattle, the declamations of the tribunes 
made no impreſſion upon their minds; fo that the pro- 
ject vaniſhed. As for the military tribunes, they 


Rome, 
ph ga — 


tinued in the ſucceeding ones, they voluntarily laid 
down their office. So that, after a ſhort interregnum, 
during which M. Manlius, Ser. Sulpitius, and L. Va- 
lerius Potitus, governed the republic, fix new military 
tribunes L. Papirius, C. Sergius, L. Amilius, L. Me- 
nenius, L. Valerius, and C. Cornelius, were choſen 
for the enſuing year, which was ſpent in works of 
peace. A temple, which had been vowed to Mars 
during the war with the Gauls, was built, and conle- 


crated by T. Quinctius, who prefided over the affairs 
of religion. As there had hitherto been but few Ko- 
man tribes beyond the Tiber which had a right of 
ſuffrage in the comitia, four new ones were add:d, un- 
der the name of the Stellatina, Tramontina, Savatina, 


Wl hauſted with labour, had ſurrendered to the Hetru— 

| | rians, who had granted them nothing but their lives, 
and the cloaths on their backs. In this deftitute con- 
175 dition they had left their own country, and were going 
Wi in ſearch of new habitations, when they met Camillus 


Fi ö 40 leading an army to their relief. and Arnienſis; ſo that the tribes Were now in all 25, 
» And the The unfortunate multitude no ſooner ſaw the Ro- which enjoyed the ſame rights and privileges. _ wa 
1 ketrurians. mans, but they threw themſelves at the dictator's feet, The expectation of an approaching war induced the Uebe 


s : 3 . ower cot 
centuries to chooſe Camillus one of the military tribunes e id 


for the next year. His colleagues were Ser. Corne. Cini 
lius, Q. Servilins, L. Quinctius, L. Horatius, and 
P. Valerius. As all theſe were men of moderation, 
they agreed to invelt Camillus with the {ole manage. 
ment of affairs in time of war; and accordingly in full 
ſenate transferred all their power into his hands {0 
that he became in effect dictator. It had been already 
determined in the ſenate to turn the arms of the re- 
public againit the Hetrurians ; but, upon advice that 
the Antiates had entered the Pomptin territory, d. 
obliged the Romans who had taken poſſeſſion of Fg 
retire, it was thought neceſlary to humble them 1 
fore the republic engaged in any other enterp® 


, 3 f Hernici neât 
The Antiates had joined the Latins and Nn 0 
pro 


| who, moved. at this melancholy fight, defired them to 
1 take a little reſt, and refreſh themſelves, adding, that 
1 he would ſoon dry up their tears, and transfer their 
1 BJ | ſorrows from them to their enemies. He imagined, 
1 that the Hetrurians would be wholly taken up in plun— 
1 dering the city, without being upon their guard, or 
obſerving any diſcipline. And herein he was not miſ— 
1 taken. The Hetrurians did not dream that the die- 
| tator could come ſo ſpeedily from ſuch a diſtance to 
ſurpriſe them; and therefore were wholly employed in 
plundering the houſes and carrying off the booty, or 
fealting on the proviſions they had found in them. 
Many of them were put to the ſword, and an incredible 
number made priſoners ; and the city was reſtored to its 
ancient inhabitants, who had not waited in vain for the 


performance of the dictator's promiſe, And now, after Satricum; ſo that the Romans, being tern 
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umbers, ſhewed themſelves very backward 
which Camillus perceiving, he inſtantly 
horſe, and riding 3 all * e . 
my, encouraged them by a proper ſpeech; 
1 he prin de took the next ſtandard- 
bearer by the hand, led him towards the enemy, and 
cried out, Soldiers, advance. 'The ſoldiery were aſhamed 
not to follow a general who expoſed himſelf to the 
arſt attack; and therefore, baving made a great ſhout, 
they fell upon the enemy with incredible fury. Ca- 
millus, in order to increaſe'their eagerneſs ſtill more, 
commanded a ftandard to be thrown into the middle 
of the enemy's battalions ; which made the ſoldiers, 
who were fighting in the firſt ranks, exert all their re- 
ſolution to recover it. The Antiates, not being able 
any longer to make head agaiuſt the Romans, gave 
way, ard were entirely defeated. The Latins and 
Hernici ſeparated from the Volſci, and returned home. 
The Volſci, ſeeing themſelves thus abandoned by their 
allies, took refuge 1n the neighbouring city of Satri— 


mounted his 


cum; which Camillus immediately inveſted, and took 


by aſſault. The Volſci threw down their arms, and 


der the command of Valerius ; and returned to Rome 


to ſolicit the conſent of the ſenate, and to make the 


neceſſary preparations for undertaking the ſiege of 
Antium. | | : 
But, while he was propoſing this affair to the ſe- 


nate, deputies arrived from Nepet and Sutrium, two | 


cities in alliance with Rome in the neighbourhood of 
Hetruria, demanding ſuccours againſt the Hetrurians, 
who threatened to beſiege theſe two cities, which were 
the keys of Hetruria. Hereupon the expedition againſt 


- Antium was laid aſide, and Camillus commanded to 


haſten to the relief of the allied cities, with the troops 
which Servilius had kept in readineſs at Rome in caſe 
of an emergency. Camillus immediately ſet out for the 
new war; and, upon his arrival before Sutrium, found 
that important place not only beſieged, but almoſt 
taken, the Hetrurians having made themſelves maſters 
of ſome of the gates, and gained poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues leading to the city. However, the inhabi- 
tants no ſooner heard that Camillus was come to their 
relief, but they recovered their courage, and, by bar- 
ricadoes made in the ſtreets, prevented the enemy from 
making themſclves maſters of the whole city. 
lus in the mean time, having. divided his army into 


two bodies, ordered Valerius to march round the walls, 


as if he deſigned to ſcale them, while he with the other 
undertook to charge the Hetrurians in the rear, force 
his way into the city, and ſhut up the enemy between 


the belieged and his troops. The Romans no ſooner 


appeared but the Hetrurians betook themſelves to a 
diſorderly flight through a gate which was not inveſted. 
Camillus's troops made a dreadful ſlaughter of them 
within the city, while Valerius put great numbers of 
them to the ſword without the walls. From recon- 
quering Sutrium, Camillus haſtened to the relief of 
Nepet. But that city being better affected to the 

etrurians than to the Romans, had voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to the former. Wherefore Camillus, having 
mveſted it with his whole army, took it by aſſault, 
put all the Hetrurian ſoldiers without diſtinction to 
the lword, and condemned the authors of the revolt 
0 die by the axes of the lictors. Thus ended Ca- 

2 


Mn, 5 


He then left his army un- 


Camil- 


. 


millus's military tribuneſhip, in which he acquired no Rome, 


leſs reputation than he had done in the moſt glorious 
of his diQatorſhips, 
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In the following magiſtracy of ſix military tribunes, Ambition 


a dangerous ſedition is ſaid to have taken 


place of M, Man- 


thro? the ambition of Marcus Manlius, who had ſaved lius. 


the capitol from the Gauls in the manner already re- 
lated. Though this man bad pride enough to deſpiſe 
all the other great men in Rome, yet he envied Ca- 
millus, and took every opportunity of magnifying his 
own exploits beyond thoſe of the diftator. But not 
finding ſuch a favourable reception from the nobllity 


as he defired, he concerted meaſures with the tribunes 


of the people, and ſtrove to gain the affeRicons of the 
multitude. Not content with renewing the propoſal 
for the diſtribution of conquered lands, he alſo made 
himſelf an advocate for infolvent debtors, of whom 
there was now a great number, as molt of the lower 
claſs had been obliged to horrow money in order to 
rebuild their houſes. The ſenate, alarmed at this op- 
poſition, created A. Cornelius Coſſus dictator, for which 
the war with the Volſci afforded them a fair pretence. 
Manlius, however, {till continued to inflame the people 
againſt the patricians. Beſides the moſt unbounded 
perſonal generoſity, he held aſſemblies at his own houſe 
(in the citadel), where he confidently gave out that 
the ſenators, not content with being the ſole poſſeſſors 
of thoſe lands which ought to have been equally di- 
vided among all the citizens, had concealed, with an 
intent to appropriate it to their own uſe, all the gold 
which was to have been paid to the Gauls, and which 
would alone be ſufficient to diſcharge the debts of all 
the poor plebeians ; and he moreover promiſed to ſhow 
in due time where this treaſure was concealed. For 
this aſſertion he was brought before the dictator ; who 
commanded him to diſcover where the pretended trea- 
ſure was, or to confeſs openly before the whole af- 
ſembly that he had ſlandered the ſenate. Manlius re- 
plied, that the dictator himſelf, and the principal per— 
ſons in the ſenate, could only give the proper intelli- 
gence of this treaſure, as they had been the molt ac- 
tive in ſecuring it, Upon this he was committed to 
priſon ; but the people made ſuch diſturbance, that 


the ſenate were ſoon after fain to releaſe him. By this 
he was emboldened to continue his former practices; 


till at laſt the ſenate gave an order to the military tri- 
bunes to take care that the commonwealth ſuffered no 
detriment from the pernicious projects of Marcus Man- 
lius, and even gave them authority to aſſaſſinate him, 
if they found it neceſſary ſo to do. At laſt, however, 
he was publicly accuſed of aſpiring to be king; how- 


ever, the people, it is ſaid, were ſo ſtruck with grati- 


tude, on account of his having delivered the capitol 
from the Gauls, that they could not reſolve to con— 
demn him. But the military tribunes, who, it ſeems, 
were bent on his deſtruction, having appointed the aſ- 
ſembly to be held without the city, there obtained 
their wiſh, Manlius was thrown headlong from the 
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5 ; ho 1 
capitol itſelf : it was thenceforth decrecd that no pa- oak 


trician ſhould dwell in the capitol or citadel; and the and execu- 


Manlian family reſolved that no member of it ſhouldted. 


ever afterwards bear the prænomen of Marcus. No 
ſooner was Manlius dead, however, than the people 
lamented his fate; and becaufe a plague broke out 
ſoon after, they imputed it to the anger of the gods 
| 38 B 2 on 


Rome. 
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on account of the deſtruction of the hero who had ſaved 
the ſtate (4). 

The Romans, having now triumphed over the Sa- 
bines, the Errurians, the Latins, the Hernici, the 
Aqui, and the Volſcians, began to look for greater 
conqueſts. They accordingly turned their arms againſt 
the Samnites, a people about 100 miles eaſt from the 
city, deſcended from the Sabines, and inhabiting a 
Jarge tract of ſouthern Italy, which at this day makes 
a conſiderable part of the kingdom of Naples. Va- 
lerius Corvus and Cornelius were the two conſuls, to 
whoſe care it firit fell to manage this dreadful conten- 
tion between the rival ſtates, 


bat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul of a 
gipantic ſtature. To his colleague's care it was con- 
figned to lead an army to Samnium, the enemy's ca- 
pita), while Corvus was ſent to relieve Capua, the 
capital of the Campanians. The Samnites were the 
braveſt men the Romans had ever yet encountered, and 
the contention between the two nations was managed 
on both ſides with the molt determined reſolution, But 
the fortune of Rome prevailed ; the Samnites at length 
fled, averring, that they were not able to withſtand 
the fierce looks and the fire-darting eyes of the Ro- 
mans. The other conſul, however, was not at firlt ſo 
fortunate ; for having unwarily led his army into a de- 


tile, he was in danger of being cut off, had not De- 


eius, a tribune of the army, poſſeſſed himſelf of an hill 
which commanded the enemy: fo that the Samnites, 
being attacked on either fide, were defeated with great 
flaughter, no leſs than 30, ooo of them being left 
dead upon the field of battle. 6 

Some time after this victory, the ſoldiers who were 


„ 


enemy, was buried with all the 
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vocation j and that he ſhould be certainly put to death 
who ſhould offer to do otherwiſe. With theſe injunc. 
tions, both armies were drawn out in array, and read 

to begin; when Metins, the general of the enemy 
cavajry, puſhed forward from his lines, and challen ed 
any knight in the Roman army to fingle combat. 
For fome time there was a general Hauſe, no foldier 
offering to diſobey his orders, till Titus Manlius, the 
conſul's own fon, burning with ſhame to ſee the whole 
body of the Romans intimidated, boldly allied our 
againlt his adverſary.  'The ſoldiers on both fides for 
a while ſuſpended the general engagement, to be 
ſpectators of this fierce encounter. 


| Manlius killed 
War with Valerius was one of the greateſt commanders of his his adverſary; and then deſpoiling him of his armour, 
the Sam- time; he was ſurnamed Corvus, from a ſtrange cir- returned in triumph to his father's tent, where he was 
Alles. cumſtance of being aſfilted by a crow in a ſingle com- 


fs. and giving orders relative to the engagement. 
owſoever he might have been applauded by his 
tellow-ſoldiers, being as yet doubtful of the reception 
he ſhould find from his father, he came, with leſita. 
tion, to Jay the enemy's ſpoils at his feet, and with a 
modeſt air inſinuated, that what he did was entirel 

from a ſpirit of hereditary virtue. But he was ſoon 
dreadfully made ſenſible of his error, when his father, 
turning away, ordered him to be Jed publicly forth 
before the army, and there to have his head ſtruck off 
on account of his difobeying orders. The whole army 
was ſtruck with horror at this unnatural mandate; 
fear for a while kept them in ſuſpenſe; but when 
they ſaw their young champion's head (truck off, and 
his blood ſtreaming upon the ground, they could no 
longer contain their execrations and their groans, 
His dead body was carried forth without the camp, 
and being adorned with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed 


pomp of military 
diſtreſs. 
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In the mean time, the battle joined with mutual A Hood 


ſtationed at Capua mutinying, forced Quintius, an old fury; and as the two armies had often fought under bat wi 


miles of the city. 


and eminent ſoldier, who was then retiding in the 
country, to be their leader; and, conducted by their 
rage more than their general, came within eight 
So terrible an enemy, almoſt at the 
gates, not a little alarmed the ſenate; who immediately 
created Valerius Corvus dictator, and ſent him forth with 
another army to oppoſe them. The two armies were 
now drawn up againſt each other, while fathers and ſons 
beheld tiemſelvesprepared to engage in oppoſite cauſes : 
but Corvus, knowing his influence among the ſoldiery, 
inſtead of going forward to meet the mutineers in an 
hoſtile manner, went with the molt cordial friendſhip 
to embrace and expoltulate with his old acquaintances, 
His conduct had the deſired effect. Quintius, as their 
ſpeaker, only deſired to have their defection from their 


duty forgiven ; and as for himſelf, as he was innocent 


of their conſpiracy, he had no reaſon to ſolicit pardon 
ior his offences. 2 | 

A war between the Romans and the Latins followed 
ſoon after; but as their habits, arms, and language, 
were the ſame, the moſt exact diſcipline was neceſſary 
to prevent confution in the engagement. Orders, 
therefore, were iſſued by Manlius the conſul, that 
no ſoldier ſhould leave his ranks upon whatever pro— 


(a) The above accounts are exactly conformable to what is to be found in the beſt Latin hiſtorians; — 
Mr Hooke, in his annotations on the death of NI. Mannus, 


they are far from being reckoned univerſally authentic. 


the ſame leaders, they combated with all the animo- e Ls, 


ſity of a civil war. The Latins chiefly depended on 
their bodily ſtrength; the Romans, on their invinci- 
ble courage and conduct. Forces fo nearly matched 
feemed only to require the protection of their deities, 
to turn the ſcale of victory; and, in fact, the augurs 
had foretold, that whatever part of the Roman army 
ſhould be diftreſſed, the commander of that part ſhould 
devote himſelf for his country, and die as a ſacrifice 
to the immortal gods. Manlius commanded the right 
wing, and Decius led on the left. Both fides 
fought for ſome time with doubtful ſucceſs, as their 
courage was equal; but, after a time, the left wing 
of the Roman army began to give ground. It was 
then that Decius, who commanded there, reſolved to 
devote himſelf for his country, and to offer his own 
life as an atonement to ſave his army. Thus de- 
termined, he called out to Manlius with a loud voice, 
and demanded his inſtructions, as he was the chief 
pontiff, how to devote himſelf, and the form of the 
words he ſhould uſe. By his directions, therefore, 
being clothed in a long robe, his head covered, and 
his arms ſtretched forward, ſtanding upon a javelin, 


he devoted himſelf to the celeſtial and infernal py 


nevertheleſs 


has given very ſtrong reaſons againſt belicving either that Camillus reſcued the gold from the Gauls, or that Man 
uus was condemned. Sce Zgotc's Roman {i//cry, Vol, II. p. 326, et ſeg. | 
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for the ſafety of Rome. Then arming Fimſelt, and 
mounting on horſeback, he drove furiouſly into the 
midi of the enemy, carrying terror and contlterna- 
tion wherever he came, till he fell covered with wounds, 
In the mean time, the Roman army conſidered his de- 
voting himſelf in this manner as an aſſurance of {uc- 
nor was the ſuperſtition of the Latins leſs 
owerſully influenced by bis reſolution; a total rout 
mis to enſue: the Romans preſſed them on every 
fide; and fo great was the carnage, that: ſcarce a 


ceſs: 


fourth part of the enemy ſurvived the defeat. This 


was the laſt battle of any conſequence that the La- 
ting had with the Romans: they were forced to beg 
a peace upon hard conditions z and two years after, 
their ſtrongeſt city, Pædum, being taken, they were 


brought under an entice ſubmiſſion to the Roman 


Oer. 


A ſignal diſgrace which the Romans ſuſtained about 
this time in their conteſt with the Samnites, made a 
pauſe in their uſual good fortune, and turned the ſcale 
for a while in the enemy's favour. The ſenate having 
denied the Samnites peace, Pontius their general was 
reſolved to gain by ſtratagem what he had frequently 
Jolt by force. Accordingly, leading his army into a 
defile called Claudium, and taking poſſeſſion of all its 
outlets, he ſent 10 of his ſoldiers, habited like ſhep- 
nerds, with directions to throw themſelves in the way 
the Romans were to march. The Roman conſul met 
them, and taking them for what they appeared, de- 
manded the route the Samnite army had taken : they, 
with ſeeming indifference, replied; that they were gone 
to Luceria, a town in Apulia, and were then aQuually 
befieging it. The Roman general, not ſuſpecting the 
ſtrategem that was laid againſt him, marched directly 
by the ſhorteſt road, which lay through the defiles, to 
relieve the city; and was not undeceived till he ſaw 
his army ſurrounded, and blocked up on every fide. 
Pontius thus having the Romans entirely in his power, 
firit obliged the army to paſs under the yoke, having 
been previouſly tripped of all but their garments ; he 
then ſtipulated that they ſhould wholly quit the terri- 
torics of the Samnites, and that they ſhould continue 
The Ro- 
manz were conſtrained to ſubmit to this ignominious 
treaty, and marched into Capua diſarmed and half 
naked. When the army arrived at Rome, the whole 
city was moſt ſurpriſingly afflicted at their ſhameful 
return; nothing but grief and reſentment was to be 
leen, and the whole city was put into mourning. 

Put this was a tranſitory calamity : the war was car- 
ried on as uſual for many years; the power of the 
Samnites declining every day, while that of the Ro- 
mans continually increaſed, 
Papirius Curſor, who was at diffcrent times conſul and 
dictator, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius 
Maximus alſo had his ſhare in the glory of conquering 
them; and Decius, the ſon of that Decius whom we 
law devoting bimſelf ſor his country about 40 years 
before, followed the example of his father, and ruſhed 
| enemy, imagining that be could 
lave the lives of his countrymen With the loſs of his 
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The ſucceſs of the Romans againſt the Samnites 
alarmed all Italy. The Tarentines in particular, who 
bad long plotted underhand apaink the republic, now 
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openly declared ibhemſelves; and invited into Italy 
Pyrchus kiog of Epirus, in hopes of being able by 
his means to fubdue the Romans, The offer was 
readily accepted by that ambitious monarch, who had 
nothing leſs in view than the conqueſt of all Italy. 
Their ambaſſadors carried magnificent preſents for the 
king, with inftructions to acquaint him, that they 
only wanted a general of fame and experience; and 
that, as for troops, they could themſelves furniſh a 
numerous army of 20,000 horſe and 350,000 foot, 
made up of Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and 
Tarentines. As ſoon as the news of this deputation 


were brought to the Roman camp, /Emilius, who had 


hitherto made war on the Tarentines but gently, in 


hopes of adjuſting matters by way of negociation, took 


other meaſures, and began to commit all ſorts of ho- 
ſtilities. He took cities, ſtormed caſtles, and laid the 
whole country waſte, burning and defiroying all before 
him. 'The Tarentines brought their army into the 
field; but Æmilius ſoon obliged them to take refuge 
within their walls. However, to induce them to lay 
alide the deſign of receiving Pyrrhus, he uſed the pri- 
ſoners he had taken with great moderation, and even 
ſent them back without ranſom. Theſe highly ex- 
toll:d the generoſity of the conſul, inſomuch that many 
of the inhabitants were brought over to the Roman 
party, and they all began to repent of their having 
rejected a peace and ſent for Pyrrhus. 

But in the mean time the Tarentine ambaſſadors 


Rome. 
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arriving in Epirus, purſuant to the powers they had 


received, made an abſolute treaty with the king; who 
immediately ſent before him the famous Cyneas, with 


3000 men, to take poſſeſſion of the citadel of Ta- 
rentum. This eloquent miniſter ſoon found means to 


depoſe Apis, whom the Tarentines had choſen to be 


their general and the governor of the city, though a 
ſincere friend to the Romans. He likewiſe prevailed 
upon the 'Tarentines to deliver up the citadel into his 
hands; which he no ſooner got poſſeſſion of, than he 
diſpatched meſſengers to Pyrrhus, ſoliciting him to 
In the mean time the 
conſul /Emilius, finding that he could not attempt any 
thing with ſucceſs againſt the Tarentines this campaign, 


reſolved to put his troops into winter-quarters 10 A 


pulia, which was not far from the territory of Taren- 
tum, that was ſoon to become the ſeat of the war, 
As he was obliged to paſs through certain defiles, with 
the ſea on one fide, and high hills on the other, he 


was there attacked by the Tarentines and Epirots 


from great numbers of barks fraught with baliſtæ 
(that is, engines for throwing ſtones of a valt weight), 
and from the hills, on which were poſted a great many 
archers and ſlingers. Hereupon Æmilius placed the 
Tarentine priſoners between him and the enemy; 


which the Tarentines perceiving, ſoon left off molett- 


ing the Romans, out of compaſſion to their own coun- 
trymen; ſo that the Romans arrived fate in Apulia, 
and there took up their winter-quarters, 
The next year /Emilius was continued in the com- 
mand of his own troops, with the title of proconſul; and 
was ordered to make war npon the Salentines, who had 


declared for the Tarentines. The preſent exigence ot 


affairs obliged the Romans to enliſt the proletarii, who 
were the meaneſt of the people, and therefore by way. 
of contempt called proletarii, as being thought in- 
| capable 
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capable of doing the ſlate any other ſervice than that 
of peopling the city, and ſtocking the republic with 
ſubjes. Hitherto they had never been ſuffered to 
bear arms; but were now, to their great ſatisfaction, 
enrolled as well as others. In the mean time Pyrrhus 
arrived at Tarentum, having narrowly eſcaped ſhip- 
wreck ; and being conducted into the city by his faith- 
ful Cyneas, was received there with loud acclama- 
tions. 

The Tarentines, who were entirely devoted to their 
pleaſures, expected that he ſhould take all the fatigues 
of the war on himſelf, and expoſe only his Epirots to 


art of war, danger. And indeed Pyrrhus for ſome days diſſembled 


his defign, and ſuffered the Tarentines to indulge 


without reftraintin their uſual diverſions. But his ſhips, 


which had been diſperſed all over the Ionian ſea, ar- 
riving one after another, and with them the troops 
which he had put on board at Epirus, he began to 
reform the diſorders that prevailed in the city. The 
theatre was the place to which the idle Tarentines re- 
ſorted daily in great numbers, and where the incen- 
diaries ſtirred up the people to ſedition with their ha- 
rangues: he therefore cauſed it to be ſhut up, as he 
did likewiſe the public gardens, porticoes, and places 
of exerciſe, where the inhabitants uſed to entertain 
themſelves with news, and ſpeak with great freedom 
of their governors, cenſuring their conduct, and ſettling 
the goverment according to their different humoms, 
which occaſioned great divifions, and rent the city into 


various factions. As they were a very voluptuous and 


indolent people, they ſpent whole days and nights in 
feaſts, maſquerades, plays, &c. Thele therefore Pyr- 
thus abſolutely prohibited, as no leſs dangerous than 
the aſſemblies of prating politicians. They were utter 
ſtrangers to military exerciſes, and the art of handling 


arms; but Pyrrbus having cauſed an exaQc regiſter to 


be made of all the young men who were fit for war, 
picked out the ſtrongeſt amongſt them, and incorpo- 
rated them among his own troops, ſaying, that he 
would take it upon himſelf to give them courage. He 
exerciſed them daily for ſeveral hours; and on that oc- 
caſion behaved with an inexorable ſeverity, inflicting 
exemplary puniſhment on ſuch as did not attend or 
failed in their duty. By theſe wiſe meaſures he pre- 
vented ſeditions among the citizens, and inured their 
youth to military diſcipline ; and becauſe many, who 
had not been accuſtomed to ſuch ſeverity and rigour, 
withdrew from their native country, Pyrrhus, by a 
public proclamation, declared all thoſe capitally guilty, 
who ſhould attempt to abandon their country, or ab- 
fent themſelves from the common muſters. 

The Jarentines, being now ſenfible that Pyrrhus 
was determined to be their maſter, began loudly to 
complain of his conduct; but he, being informed of 
whatever paſſed among them by his ſpies, who infi- 
nuated themſelves into all companies, privately dif- 
patched the moſt factious, and ſent thoſe whom he 
ſuſpected, under various pretences, to his ſon's court 
in Epirus. | | 

In the mean time P. Valerius Lzvinus, the Roman 
conſul, entering the country of the Lucanians, who 
were in alliance with the Tarentines, committed great 
ravages there; and having taken and fortified one of 
their caſtles, waited in that neighbourhood for Pyrrhus. 
Ihe king, though he had not yet received any ſuc- 
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cours from the Samnites, Meſſapians, and other allies Ro 
of the Tarentincs, thought it highly diſhonourable to —y 
continue ſhut up in a city, while the Romans were 
ravaging the country of his friends. He therefore 
took the field with the troops he bad brought with 
him from Epirus, ſome recruits of Tarentum, and a 
{mall number of Italians. But before he began hoſti. 
lities, he wrote a letter to Lævinus, commanding him 
to difband his army ; and on his refuſal immediately 
marched towards thoſe parts where Lævinus was walt. 
ing for him. The Romans were encamped on the hi. 
ther ſide of the river Siris ; and Pyrrbus appearing on 
the oppoſite bank, made it his firft buſinefs to recon. 
nottre the enemy's camp in perſon, and ſee what ap. 
pearance they made. With this view he croſſed the 
river, attended by Megacles, one of his officers and 
chief favourites; and having obſerved the conſuls in. 
trenchments, the manner in which he had poſted his 
advanced guards, and the good order of his camp, he 
was greatly lurpriſed; and addreſſing Megacles, “ Theſe 
people (ſaid he), are not ſuch barbarians as we take 
them to be: let us try them before we condemn them.” 
On his return, he changed his reſolution of attacking 
them ; and, ſhutting himſelf up in his intrenchments, 
waited for the arrival of the confederate troops. In 
the mean time, he poſted ſtrong guards along the ri- 
ver, to prevent the enemy from paſling it, and conti- 
nually fent ont ſcouts to diſcover the defigns and 
watch the motions of the conſul. Some of theſe being 
taken by the advanced guards of the Romans, the 
conſul himſelf Jed them through his camp, and having 
ſhewed them his army, ſent them back to the king, 
telling them, that he had many other troops to ſhow 
them in due time. 

Levinus being determined to draw the enemy to An 
battle before Pyrrbus received the reinforcements he baute vit 
expected, having harangued his troops, marched to the Re- 
the. banks of the Siris; and there drawing up his in-. 
fantry in battalia, ordered the cavalry to file off and 
march a great way about, in order to find a paſſage 
at ſome place not defended by the enemy. . Accord- 
ingly they paſſed the river without being obſerved; 
and falling upon the guards which Pyrrhus had poſted 
on the banks over-againſt the conſular army, gave the 
infantry an opportunity of crc fling the river on bridges 
which Levinus had prepared for that purpoſe. But 
before they got over, Pyrrhus, haſtening from his 
camp, which was at ſome diſtance from the river, ho- 
ped to cut the Roman army in picces while they were 
diſordered with the difficulties of paſſing the river and 
climbing up the ſteep banks; but the cavalry covering 
the infantry, and ſtanding between them and the E- 
pirots, gave them time to form themſelves on the 
banks of the river. On the other hand, Pyrrhus drew 
up his men as faſt as they came from the camp, and 
performed ſuch deeds of valour, that the oye 
thought him worthy of the great reputation be he 
acquired. | 

As the cavalry alone had hitherto engage, 4X 
rhus, who confided moſt in his infantry, haſtened back 
to the camp, in order to bring them to the red, h 
but took two precautions before he began the w_ : 
the firſt was, to ride through the ranks, and 2 
himſelf to the whole army; for bis horſe having bes 


killed under him in the firſt onſet, a report * 
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read that be was ſlain: the ſecond was, to change 
his habit and helmet with Megacles ; for having been 
known in the engagement of the horſe by the richneſs 
of his attire and armour, many of the Romans bad 
aimed at him 1n particular, ſo that he was with the 
utmoſt difficulty taken and ſaved, after his horſe had 
been killed under him. Thus diſguiſed, he led his 
phalanx againſt the Roman legions, and attacked them 
with incredible fury. Lævinus ſuſtained the ſhock 
with great reſolution, ſo that the victory was for 


ip 


many hours warmly diſputed. The Romans gave ſe- 


veral times way to the Epirots, and the Epirots to 
the Romans ; but both parties rallied again, and were 
brought back to the charge by their. commanders, 


Megacles, in the attire and helmet of Pyrrhus, was in 
all places, and well ſupported the character he had 


aſſumed. But bis diſguiſe at laſt proved fatal to him: 
for a Roman knight, by name Dexter, taking him 
for the king, followed him wherever he went; and 
having found an opportunity of diſcharging a blow at 
him, ttruck him dead on the ſpot, ſtript him of his 
helmet and armour, and carried them in triumph to 
the conſul, who,, by ſhowing to the Epirots the ſpoils 
of their king, ſo terrified them, that they began to 

ive ground. But Pyrrhus, appearing bare-headed 
in the firſt files of his phalanx, and riding through 


all the lines, undeceived his men, and inſpired them 


with new courage. | 

The advantage ſeemed to be pretty equal on both 
ſides, when Lævinus ordered his cavalry to advance; 
which Pyrrhus obſerving, drew up twenty elephants 


in the front of his army, with towers on their backs 


full of bowmen. The very fight of thoſe dreadful 
animals chilled the bravery of the Romans, who had 
never before ſeen any. However, they ſtill advan- 
ced, till their horſes, not being able to bear the ſmell 
of them, and frightened at the ftrange noiſe they 
made, either threw their riders, or carried them on 
full ſpeed in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts. 
mean time the archers, diſcharging ſhowers of darts 
from the towers, wounded ſeveral of the Romans in 
tat confulion, while others were trod to death by the 
elephants, Notwithitanding the diforder of the ca- 
vary, the Jegionaries till kept their ranks; and could 
not be broken, till Pyrrhus attacked them in perſon 
at the head of the Theſſalian horſe. The onſet was 
lo furious, that they were forced to yield, and retire 
in diſorder. The king of Epirus reftrained the ar- 
dour of his troops, and would not ſuffer them to 
purſue the enemy: an elephant, which had been 
wounded by a Roman ſoldier. named Minucius, ha- 
ving canſed a great diſorder in his army, this accident 
favoured the retreat of the Romans, and gave them 


time to repaſs the river, and take refuge 1n Apulia. 


The Epirot remained maſter of the field, and had 
tre pleaſure to ſee the Romans fly before him: but 
a great number of his 
beſt officers and ſoldiers having been ſlain in the bat- 
tie; whence he was heard to jay after the action, that 
he was both conqueror and conquered, and that if he 


gamed ſuch another victory he ſhould be obliged to 


return to Epirus alone. 

His firlt care after the action was to bury the dead, 
with which the plain was covered; and herein he 
made no diſtinction between the Romans and his own 
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Epirots. | 
obſerved, that none of them had received diſhonour- 
able wounds; that they had all fallen in the poſts aſ- 
ſigned them, ſtill held their ſwords in their hands, and 
ſhowed, even after death, a certain martial air and 
fierceneſs in their faces; and on this occaſion it was 
that he uttered thoſe famous words: „O that Pyr- 
rhus had the Romans for his ſoldiers, or the Romans 
Pyrrhus for their leader! together, we ſhould ſubdue 
the whole world.” 


The king of Epirus underſtood the art of war too ©yrrÞus re- 
duces ſeve- 


ral towns. 


well not to reap what advantage he could from his vie- 
tory, He broke into the countries in alliance with 
the Romans, plundered the lands of the republic, and 
made incurſions even into the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Many cities opened their gates to him, and in a ſhort 
time he made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of 
Campania. While he was in that fruitful province, 
ſubſiſting his troops there at the expence of the Ro- 
mans, he was joined by the Samnites, Luconians, and 
Meſſapians, whom he had fo long expected. After 
having reproached them for their delay, he gave them 
a good ſhare of the ſpoils he had taken from the ene- 


my; and having by this means gained their affections, 


he marched without loſs of time to lay fiege to Ca- 
pua: but Lævinus, having already received a rein- 
forcement of two legions, threw ſome troops into the 
city ; which obliged Pyrrhus to drop his deſign, and, 
leaving Capua, to march ſtraight to Naples. Lwvi- 
nus followed him, haraſſing his troops on their match; 
and at length, by keeping his army in the neigh— 
bourhood, forced him to give over all thoughts of 


making himſelf maſter of that important city. The 


then, all on a ſudden, took his route towards 


king 


Rome by the Latin way, ſurpriſed Fregellæ, and, 


marching through the country of the Hernici, ſat 
down before Prœneſte. There, from the top of an 
hill, he bad the pleaſure of ſeeing Rome; and is ſaid 
to have advanced ſo near the walls, that he drove a 
cloud of duſt into the city. But he was ſoon forced 
to retire by the other conſul T. Coruncanius, who, 
having reduced Hetruria, was jult then returned with 
his victorious army to Rome. The king of Epirus 
therefore, having no hopes of bringing the Hetrurians 
into his intereſt, and ſeeing two conſular armics ready 
to fall upon him, raiſed the ſiege of Prœneſte, and 
haſtened back into Campania; where, to his great ſur— 


priſe, he found Lævinus with a more numerous army” 


than that which he had defeated on the banks of the 
Siris, The conſul went to. meet him, with a deſign 
to try the fate of another battle ; which Pyrrhus be- 
ing unwilling to decline, drew up his army, and, to 
{trike terror into the Roman legions, ordered his men 
to beat their bucklers with their lances, and the lead- 
ers of the elephants to force them to make a hideous 
noiſe. But the noiſe was returned with ſuch an uni- 
verſal ſhout by the Romans, that Pyrrhns, thinkiog 
ſo much alacrity on the part: of the vanquiſhed too 
ſure a prognoſtic of victory, altered his mind; and, 
pretending that the auguries were not favourable, re- 
tired to Tarentum, and put an end to the campaign, 
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While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentum, he He inclines 


had time to reflect on the valour and conduct of the te perce. 


Romans; which made him conclude, that the war in 


which he was engaged muſt end in his ruin and dif- 


grace, 


terms of peace. 
diſtinguiſhed merit; to wit, Cornelius Dolabella, who 
was famous for the ſignal victory he had gained over 
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He was therefore overjoyed when he heard that the 
ſenate had determined to ſend an honourable embaſſy 
to him, not doubting but their errand was to propoſe 
The ambaſſadors were three men of 


the Senones, Fabricius, and Emilius Papus, who had 
been his colleague in the conſulate two years before. 
When they were admitted to an audience, the only 
thing they demanded was a ſurrender of the prifon- 


ers, either by the way of exchange, or at ſuch a ran- 


ſom as ſhould be agreed on; for Pyrrhus, in the late 
battle, had made 1800 prifoners, moſt of them Ro- 
man knights and men of diſtinction in the republic. 


They had fought with great bravery, till their horſes, 


frightened with the roaring of the king's elephants, 
had either thrown them or obliged them to diſmount ; 
by which unforeſeen accident they had fallen into the 
enemy's hands. The ſenate therefore, pitying the 
condition of thoſe brave men, had determined, con- 
trary to their cultom, to redeem them. Pyrrhus was 
greatly ſurpriſed and diſappointed when he found that 
they had no other propoſals to make; but, conceal- 
ing his thoughts, he only anſwered, that he would 
conſider of it, and let them know his reſolution. 
Accordingly he aſſembled his council: but his chief 
favourites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who 
commanded in the citadel of Tarentum, was for co- 


ming to no compohtion with the Romans; but Cy- 


neas, who knew his maſter's inclination, propoſed not 
only ſending back the priſoners without ranſom, but 
diſpatching an embaſly to Rome to treat with the 
ſenate of a laſting peace. His advice was approved, 
and he himſelf appointed to go on that embaſſy. Af- 
ter theſe reſolutions, the king acquainted the ambaſ- 
dors, that he intended to releaſe the priſoners without 
ranſom, fince he had already riches enough, and de- 
fired nothing of the republic but her friendſhip. Af- 
terwards he had ſeveral conferences with Fabricius, 
whoſe virtue he had tried with mighty offers of riches 
and grandeur ; but finding him proof againſt all temp- 
tations, be reſolved to try whether his intrepidity and 
courage were equal to his virtue. With this view, he 
cauſed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in the 
hall where he received the Roman ambaſſador. As Fa- 
bricius had never ſeen one of theſe beaſts, the king, ta- 
king a turn or two in the hall with him, brought him 
within the elephant's reach, and then cauſed the curtain 
to be drawn all on a ſudden, and that monſtrous animal 
to make his uſual noiſe, and even lay his trunk on 
Fabricius's head, But the intrepid Roman, without 
betraying the leaſt fear or concern, © Does the great 
king, (ſaid he, with ſurprifing calmneſs), who could 
not ſtagger me with his offers, think to frighten me 
with the braying of a beaſt?” Pyrrhus, aſtoniſhed 
at his immoveable conſtancy, invited him to dine with 
him; and on this occaſton it was that, the converſa- 
tion turning upon Epicurean philoſophy, Fabricius 
made that celebrated exclamation, „O that Pyrrhus, 
both for Rome's ſake and his own, had placed his 
happineſs in the boaſted indolence of Epicurus.” 
Every thing Pyrrhus heard or ſaw of the Romans, 
increaſcd his earneſtneſs for peace. 
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He ſent for the 
three ambaſſadors, releaſed 200 of the priſoners with- in the plain. On the other hand, Pyrrhus Pla 
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grace, if not terminated by an advantageous peace. out ranſom, and ſuffered the reſt, on their parole, 


return to Rome to celebrate the, Saturnalia, or 
of Saturn, in their own families. 


to 
feaſts 


Having by this oh. 


liging behaviour gained the good-will of the Roman 
ambaſſadors, he ſent Cyneas to Rome almoſt at Ilie 
ſame time that they left Tarentms. The inſtructionz 
he gave this faithful miniſter, were, to bring the Ro. 
mans to grant theſe three articles: 1. That the Ta. 
rentines ſhould be included in the treaty made with 


"the king of Epirus. 


2. That the Greek cities in 


Italy ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy their laws and liber. 
ties. 3. That the republic ſhould reſtore to the Sam- 
nites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, all the places ſhe had 
taken from them. Upon theſe conditions, Pyrrhus 
declared himſelf ready to forbear all further holilities, 
and conclude a laſting peace. With theſe inftruRions 
Cyneas ſet out for Rome; where, partly by his elo- 
quence, partly by rich preſents to the ſenators and 
their wives, he ſoon gained a good number of voices, 
When he was admitted into the ſenate, he made an 
harangue worthy of a diſciple of the great Demoſt- 
henes; after which, he read the conditions Pyrrhus 
propoſed, and, with a great deal of eloquence, en- 
deavoured to ſhow the reaſonableneſs and moderation 
of his maſter's demands, aſked leave for Pyrrhus to 


come to Rome to conclude and ſign the treaty. 


The 


ſenators were generally inclined to agree to Pyrthus's 
terms: but nevertheleſs, as ſeveral ſenators were ab- 
ſent, the determination of the affair was poſtponed to 
the next day; when Appius Claudius, the greateſt 
orator and moſt learned civilian in Rome, old and 


blind as he was, cauſed himſelf to be carried 


to the 


Romy, 


ſenate, where he had not appeared for many years; 


and there, partly by his eloquence, partly by his au- The 8 
thority, ſo prepoſſeſſed the minds of the ſenators 


againſt the king of Epirus, and the conditions 


he of- 


fered, that, when he had done ſpeaking, the conſcript 
fathers unanimouſly paſſed a decree, the ſubſtance of 
which was, That the war with Pyrrhus ſhould be cou- 
tinued ; that his ambaſſador ſhould be ſent back that 
very day ; that the king of Epirus ſhould not be per- 
mitted to come to Rome; and that they ſhould ac- 
quaint his ambaſſador, that Rome would enter into 
no treaty. of peace with his maſter, till he had left 


Italy. 


mans teu 
to treat, 


Cyneas, ſurpriſed at the anſwer given him, left 
Rome the ſame day, and returned to Tarentum to 
acquaint the king with the final reſolution of the ſe- 
nate. Pyrrhus would have willingly concluded a peace 
with them upon honourable terms ; but, as the con- 
ditions they offered were not by any means conlitent 
with the reputation of his arms, he began, without 
loſs of time, to make all due preparations for the next 


campaign, On the other hand, the Romans 
raiſed to the conſulate P. Sulpicius Saverrio, 


having 
and P. 


Decius Mus, diſpatched them both into Apulia, where 
they found Pyrrhus encamped near a little town called 
Ajculum. There the conſuls, joining their armies, 
fortified themſelves at the foot of the Apennines, ha- 
ving between them and the enemy a large deep ſtream 


which divided the plain. 


Both armics continued 2 


great while on the oppoſite banks, before either vel 


tured to pals over to attack the other. 


allowed the Romans to croſs the ſtream, and d 


The Epirots 


rew up 


laced his 
men 


Nome, 
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wing he placed his Epirots, 
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men likewiſe in order of battle in the ſame plain; and 


all the ancients do him the juſtice to ſay, that no com- 
mander ever underſtood better the art of drawing up 


directing its motions. In the right 
and the Samnites ; in his 
Bruttians, and Salentines; and his 


an army, and 


leſt, the Lucamans, 
phalanx in the centre. tre 
army conſiſted of four legions, which were to engage 
the enemy's phalanx 3 on their wings were polted the 
light- armed auxiliaries, and the Roman horſe. The 
conſuls, in order to guard their troops againſt the fury 
of the elephants, bad prepared chariots, armed with 
long points of iron in the ſhape of forks, and filled 
with ſoldiers carrying firebrands, which they were 
directed to throw at the elephants, and by that means 
frighten them, and ſet their wooden towers on fire. 
Theſe chariots were poſted over-againſt the king's 
elephants, and ordered not to ſtir till they entered 
upon action. To this precaution the Roman generals 
added another, which was, to direct a body of Apu- 
lians to attack Pyrrhus's camp in the heat of the en- 
gagement, in order to force it, or at leaſt draw off 


part of the enemy's troops to defend it. At length 


the attack began, both parties being pretty equal in 
number; for each of them conſiſted of about 40,000 
men. The phalanx ſuſtained, for a long time, the 
furious onſet of the legions with incredible bravery : 
but at length being forced to give way, Pyrrhus com- 


manded his elephants to advance, but not on the fide 


where the Romans had poſted their chariots; they 
marched round, and, falling upon the Roman horſe, 
ſoon put them into confufion. Then the phalanx, 
returning with freſh courage to the charge, made the 
Roman legions in their turn give ground. On this 
occaſion Decius was killed, ſo that one conſul only 
was left to command the two Roman armies. 
while all thing ſeemed to favour Pyrrhus, the body of 
Apulians, which we have mentioned above, falling 
unexpectedly on the camp of the Ep:rots, obliged the 
king to diſpatch a ſtrong detachment to defend his 
intrenchments. Upon the departure of theſe troops, 
ſome of the Epirots, imagining that the camp was 
taken, began to loſe courage, and retire ; thoſe who 
were next to them followed their example, and in a 
ſhort time the whole army gave way. Pyrrbus baving 
attempted ſeveral times in vain to rally his forces, re- 
turned to the charge with a ſmall number of his friends 
and the moſt courageous of his officers. With theſe 
he ſuſtained the fury of the viQtorious legions, and 
covered the retreat of his own men. But being, after 
a molt gallant behaviour, dangerouſly wounded, he 
retired at laſt with his ſmall band in good order, 
leaving the Romans maſters of the field. As the ſun 
was near ſetting, the Romans being extremely fa- 
tigued, and a great number of them wounded, the 
conſul Sulpicius, not thinking it adviſable to purſue 
the enemy, ſounded a retreat, repaſſed the ſtream, 2nd 
brought his troops back to the camp. Sulpicivs ap- 
pcared in the field of battle the next day, with a de- 
1gn to bring the Epirots to a ſecond engagement; 
but finding they bed withdrawn in the night to Ta- 
rentum, he likewiſe retired, and put his troops into 
winter-quarters in Apulia, ; 

Both armies continued quiet in their quarters du- 


"ing winter; but carly in the ſpring touk the field 
Fe L 


1 


anew, The Romans were commanded this year by Rome. 


The centre of the Roman 


But 
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two men of great fame, whom they had raiſed to the 
conſulate the ſecond time: theſe were the celebrated 
C. Fabricius, and Q. Emilius Papus; who no ſooner 
arrived in Apulia, than they led their troops into the 
territory of Tarentum. Pyrrhus, who had received 
conſiderable reinforcements from Epirus, met them 
near the frontiers, and encamped at a ſmall diſtance 
from the Roman army. While the conſuls were 
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waiting here for a favourable opportunity to give The king's | 


battle, a meſſenger from Nicias, the king's phy fician, 


phyſician 
offers to 


delivered a letter to Fabricius; wherein the traitor poiſon him, 


offered to take off his maſter by poiſon, provided the but is diſcy- 


conſul would promiſe him a reward proportionable to vered by 


the greatneſs of the ſervice. The virtuous Roman, 
being filled with horror at the bare propoſal of ſuch a 
crime, immediately communicated the affair to his 
colleague 3 who readily joined with him in writing a 
a letter to Pyrrhus, wherein they warned him, with- 
out diſcovering the criminal, to take care'of himſelf, 
and be upon his guard againſt the treacherous deſigns 
of thoſe about him. Pyrrhus, out of a deep ſenſe of 
gratitude for ſo great a benefit, releaſed immediately, 
without ranſom, all the priſoners he had taken. 


the Ro- 


Mans. 


But 


the Romans, diſdaining to accept either a favour from 


an enemy, or a recompence for not committing the 
blackeſt treachery, declared, that they would not 
receive their priſoners but by way of exchange; and 
accordingly ſent to Pyrrhus an equal number of Sam- 
nite and Tarentine priſoners. 

As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary 
of a war which he feared would end in his diſgrace, 
he ſent Cyneas a ſecond time to Rome, to try whe- 
ther he could, with his artful harangues, prevail upon 
the conſcript fathers to hearken to an accommodation, 
upon ſuch terms as Were confiſtent with his honour. 
But the ambaſſador found the ſenators ſteady in their 
former reſolution, and determined not to enter into a 
treaty with his maſter till he had left Italy, and with- 
draw from thence all his forces. This gave the king 
great uneaſineſs; for he had already loſt moſt of his 
veteran troops and beſt officers, and was ſenſible that 


he ſhould loſe the reſt if he ventured another engage- 
ment. 


While he was revolving thele melancholy p,, 
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rhus 


thoughts in his mind, ambaſſadors arrived at his cam p goes into 
from the Syracufians, Agrigentines, and Leom ines, Sicily. 


imploring the aſſiſtance of his arms to drive out the 
Carthaginians, and put an end to the troubles which 
threatened their reſpective ſtates with utter deſtruc- 
tion. Pyrrhus, who wanted only ſome honourable 
pretence to leave ltaly, laid hold of this; and, ap- 
pointing Milo governor of Tarentum, with a ftrong 
garriſon to keep the inhabitants in awe Curing his ab- 
ſence, ſet ſail for Sicily with 30,000 foot and 2500 
horſe, on board a fleet of 200 ſhips. Here he was 
at firft attended with great ſucceſs ; but the Sicilians, 
diſguſted at the reſolution he had taken of paſling over 
into Africa, and much more at the enormous exac— 
tions and extortions of his miniſters and courtiers, had 
ſubmitted partly to the Carthaginians, and partly to 
the Mamertines. When Carthage heard of this change, 
new troops were raiſed all over Africa, and a numerous 
army ſeut into Sicily to recover the cities which Pyr- 
rhus had taken. As the Sicthans daily deſerted from 
him in crowds, he was no way in a condition, with 
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Rome. his Epirots alone, to withſtand ſo powerful an enemy; 
and therefore, when deputies came to him from the 
Tarentines, Samnites, Bruttians, and Lucanians, re- 
preſenting to him the loſſes they had ſuſtained ſince 
his departure, and remonſtrating, that, without his 
aſſiſtance, they mult fall a ſacrifice to the Rpmans, 

166 be laid hold of that opportunity to abandon the iſland, 

Ile returns and return to Italy. His fleet was attacked by that 
into Italy. of Carthage; and his army, after their landing, 
by the Mamertines. But Pyrrhus having, by his 
heroic bravery, eſcaped all danger, marched along 
the ſea-ſhore, in order to reach Tarentum that way, 
As he paſſed through the country of the Locrians, 
who had not long before maſſacred the troops he had 
left there, he not only exerciſed all ſorts of cruelty on 
the inhabitants, but plundered the temple of Proſer— 
pine to ſupply the wants of his army. The immenſe 
riches which he found there, were, by his order, 
ſent to Tarentum by ſea ; but the ſhips that carried 
them being daſhed againſt the rocks by a tempeſt, 
and the mariners all loſt, this proud prince being 
convinced, ſays Livy, that the gods were not ima- 
ginary beings, cauſed all the treaſure, which the ſea 
had thrown upon the ſhore, to be carefully gathered 
up, and replaced in the temple: nay, to appeaſe the 
wrath of the angry goddeſs, he put all thoſe to death 
who had adviſed him to plunder her temple. How- 
ever, ſuperſtition made the ancients aſcribe to this act 
of impiety all the misfortunes which afterwards befel 
that unhappy prince. | „„ 
Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum; but of the 
army he had carried' into Sicily, he brought back into 
Italy only 2000 horſe, and not quite 20,000 foot. He 
it: therefore reinforced them with the beſt troops he could 
i 4 k raiſe in the countries of the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
1 þ Mt. Bruttians; and hearing that the two new conſuls, Cu- 
M0 rius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus, had divided 
14 their forces, the one invading Lucania, and the other 
1 Samnium, he likewiſe divided his army into two bodies, 
LY | marching with the choice of his Epirots againſt Den- 
tatus, in hopes of ſurpriſing him in his camp near Be- 
j neventum. But the conſul, having notice of his ap- 
1 | proach, went out of his intrenchments with a ſtrong 
| 187 detachment of legionaries to meet him; repulſed his 
11 van- guard, put many of the Epirots to the ſword, and 
1 took ſome of their elephants. Curius encouraged with 
8 | this ſucceſs, marched his army into the Tauraſian fields, 
my: | and drew it up in a plain which was wide enough for 
Wi! his troops, but too narrow for the Epirot phalanx, the 
8 15 oy, phalangites being ſo crowded that they could not handle 
bl | g | | peg ; 
Wo defeated by their arms without difficulty. But the king's eagerneſs 
8:84 CuriusDen- to try his ſtrength and fkill with ſo renowned a com- 
| 1 1 tatus. mander, made him engage at that great diſadvantage. 
1 Upon the firſt ſignal the action began; and one of the 
king's wings giving way, the victory ſeemed to incline 


11 in perſon repulſed the enemy, and drove them back 
14 quite to their intrenchments. This advantage was in 
. | great part owing to the elephants; which Curius per- 
Wo, ceiving, commanded a corps de reſerve which he had 
WA. poſted near the camp, to advance and fall upon the ele- 
i 1 phants. Theſe carrying burning torches in one hand, 
1 and their ſwords in the other, threw the former at the 


| elephants, and with the Jatter defended themſelves 
1 * gainſt their guides; by which means they were both 
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i | | to the Romans, But that wing where the king fought. 


forced to give way. The elephants bein put to fli | 
broke . the phalanx, cloſe as it was, 5 there E. 
a general diſorder; which was increaſed by a remark. 
able accident: for it is ſaid, that a young elephant be. 
ing wounded, and thereupon making a dreadful noiſe 
the mother quitting her rank, and haſtening to the af. 
ſiſtance of her young one, put thoſe who til] kept their 
ranks into the utmoſt confuſion. But, however that be 
it is certain that the Romans obtained at laſt a complete 
victory. Oroſius and Eutropius tell us, that Pyrrhus's 
army conſiſted of 80,000 foot, and 6000 horſe, inclu— 
ding his Epirots and allies; whereas the conſular army 
was ſcarce 20,000 ſtrong. Thoſe who exapoerate the 
king's loſs ſay, that the number of the ſlain on his fide 
amounted to 30,000 men; but others reduce it to 
20,000. All writers agree, that Curius took 1200 
priſoners, and eight elephants. This victory, which 
was the moſt deciſive Rome had ever gained, brought 
all Italy under ſubjection, and paved the way for thoſe 
vaſt conqueſts which afterwards made the Romans ma- 
ſters of the whole known world. | | * 
Pyrrhus being no way in a condition, after the great Ile dan. 
loſs he had ſuſtained, to keep the field, retired to Ta. dons his 
rentum, attended only by a ſmall body of horſe, lea- 8, 
ving the Romans in full poſſeſſion of his camp; which 
they ſo much admired, that they made it ever after a 
model to form theirs by. And now the king of Epi- 
rus reſolved to leave Italy as ſoon as poſſible; but cod- 
cealed his defign, and endeavoured to keep up the 
drooping ſpirits of his allies, by giving them hopes of 
ſpeedy ſuccours from Greece. Accordingly he dil. 
patched ambaſſadors into ZEtolia, Ulyricum, and Ma. 
cedon, demanding ſupplies of men and money, But 
the anſwers from thoſe courts not proving favourable, 
he forged ſuch as might pleaſe thoſe whom he was wil- 
ling to deceive; and by this means ſupported the cou- 
rage of his friends, and kept his enemy in play. When 
he could conceal his departure no longer, he pretended 
to be on a ſudden in a great paſſion at the dilatorinels 
of his friends in ſending him ſuccours; and acquainted 
the Tarentines, that he muſt go and bring them over 
himſelf. However, he left behind him a ſtrong gari- 
ſon in the citadel of Tarentum, under the command of 
the ſame Milo who had kept it for him during his ſtay 
in Sicily. In order to keep this governor in his duty, 
he is ſaid to have made him a very ſtrange preſent, vis. ' 
a chair covered with the ſkin of Nicias, the treacherous 
phyſician, who had offered Fabricius to poiſon his ma- 
fler. After all theſe diſguiſes and precautions, Pyrrbus at 
laſt ſet fail for Epirus, and arrived ſafe at Acrocerau- 
nium with 8000 foot and 500 horſe ; after having ſpent, 

to no purpoſe, ſix years in Italy and Sicily. | 
Though, from the manner in which Pyrrhus took 
his leave, his Italian allies had little reaſon to expect 
any further aſſiſtance from him, yet they continued to 
amuſe themſelves with vain hopes, till certain accounts 
arrived of his being killed at the ſiege of Argos, as has 10 
been related under the article Epikus. This threw. 
the Samuites into deſpair: ſo that they put all to the cud 


iſſue of a general battle; in which they were defeat, dis 
ed with ſuch dreadful ſlaughter, that the nation 1 2 7 
to have been almoſt exterminated. This overthrow, 
was ſoon followed by the ſubmiſſion of the Lucan" yy, 
Bruttians, Tarentines, Sarcinates, Picentes, and a 
tines; ſo that Rome now became miſtreſs of bas 
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nations from the remoteſt parts of Hetruria to the Io- 
nian ſea, and from the Tyrrhenian ſea to the Adriatie. 
All theſe nations, however, did not enjoy the ſame pri- 
vileges. Some were entirely ſubject to the republie, 
and had no laws but what they received from thence; 
others retained their old laws and cuſtoms, but in ſub- 


jection to the republic: ſome were tributary ; and others 


allies, who were obliged to furniſh troops at their own 
expence when the Romans required. Some had the 
privilege of Roman citizenſhip, their ſoldiers being in- 
corporated in the legions; while others had a right 
of ſuffrage in the elections made by the centuries, 
Theſe different degrees of honour, privileges, and li- 
berty, were founded on the different terms granted to 
the conquered nations when they ſurrendered, and 
were afterwards increaſed according to their fidelity 
and the ſervices they did the republic, 


The Romans now became reſpected by foreign na- 
reſts made tions, and received ambaſſadors from Ptolemy Phila- 


delphus king of Egypt, and from Apollonia a city of 
Macedon. Senſible of their own importance, they now 
granted protection to whatever nation requelted it of 
them; but this not with a view of ſerving one party, 
but that they might have an opportunity of ſubjec- 
ting both. In this manner they aſſiſted the Mamer- 
tines againſt Hiero king of Syracuſe, which brought 
on the wars with the Carthaginians, which termina- 


ted in the total deſtruction of that ancient republic, 
as has been related under the article CARTHAGE. 


The interval between the firſt and ſecond Punic wars 
was by the Romans employed in reducing the Bout and 
Ligurians, who had revolted. Theſe were Gauliſh 
nations, who had always been very formidable to the 
Romans, and now pave one of their conſuls a notable 
defeat. However, he ſoon after ſufficiently revenged 
himſelf, and defeated the enemy with great ſlaughter; 
though it was not till ſome time after, and with a 
good dea] of difficulty, that they were totally ſubdued. 
During this interval alſo, the Romans ſeized on the 
iſlands of Sardinia, Corſica, and Malta; and in the year 
219 B. C. the two former were reduced to the form 
of a province. Papirius, who had ſubdued Corlica, de- 
manded a triumph ; but not having intereſt enough to 
obtain it, he took a method entirely new to do him- 
elf juſtice. He put himſelf at the head of his victo- 
rious army, and marched to the temple of Jupiter La- 
tialis, on the hill of Alba, with all the pomp that at- 
tended triumphant victors at Rome. He made no other 
alteration in the ceremony, but that of wearing a crown 
of myrtle inſtead of a crown of laurel, and this on ac- 
count of his having defeated the Corſicans in a place 
where there was a grove of myrtles. The example 
of Papirius was afterwards followed by a great many 
generals to whom the ſenate refuſed triumphs. 
The next year, when M. ZEmilius Barbula and M. 
unius Pera were conſuls, a new war ſprung up in a 
kingdom out of Italy. Iihricum, properly fo called, 


which bordered upon Macedon and Epirus, was at this 


time governed by a woman named Tenuta, the widow 
of king Apron, and guardian to her ſon Pinzus, who 
was under age. The ſucceſs of her late huſband againſt 


the Etolians had fluſhed her to ſuch a degree, that, 


indead of ſettling the affairs of her ward in peace, ſhe 
ned her ſubjects to cruiſe along the coaſt, ſeize 
a tae ſhips they met, take what places they could, 
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and ſpare no nation. Her pirates had, purſuant to her Rome. 
. orders, taken and plundered many ſhips belonging to 
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the Roman merchants; and her troops were then be- 
ſieging the iſland of Iſa in the Adriatic, though the in- 
habitants had put themſelves the protection of the re- 
public. Upon the complaints therefore of the Italian 


merchaits, and to protect the people of Iſſa, the ſenate 


ſent two ambaſſadors to the Illyrian queen, Lucius and 
Caius Coruncanius, to demand of her that ſhe would 
reſtrain her ſubjeQs from infeſting the ſea with piracies, 
She anſwered them haughtily, that ſhe could only pro- 
miſe that her ſubjects ſhould not for the future attack 
the Romans in her name, and by public authority: 
e but as for any thing more, it is not cuſtomary with us, 
(ſaid ſhe), to lay reſtraints on our ſubjects, nor will we 
forbid them to reap thoſe advantages from the ſea which 
it offers them.” Your cuſtoms then, (replied the young- 
eſt of the ambaſſadors), are very different from ours. 


At Rome we make public examples of thoſe ſubjects 


who injure others, whether at home or abroad. Teuta, 
we can, by our arms, force you to reform the abuſes of 
your bad government.” Theſe unſeaſonable threaten- 
ings provoked Teuta, who was naturally a proud and im- 


perious woman, to ſuch a degree, that, without regard 


to the right of nations, ſhe cauſed the ambaſſadors to 
be murdered on their return home. 

When ſo notorious an infraQtion of the law of na- 
tions was known at Rome, the people demand«d ven- 
geance; and the ſenate having firſt honoured the manes 
of the ambaſſadors, by erecting, as was uſual in ſuch 
caſes, ſtatves three feet high to their memory, ordered 
a fleet to be equipped, and troops raiſed, with all poſ- 
fible expedition. But now Teuta, reflecting on the 
enormity of her proceedings, ſent an embaſſy to Rome, 
affuring the ſenate that ſhe had no hand in the murder 
of the ambaſſadors, and offering to deliver up to the 
republic thoſe who had committed that barbarous aſ- 
ſaſſination. The Romans being at that time threat- 
ened with a war from the Gauls, were ready to accept 


this ſatisfaction: but in the mean time the Illyrian fleet 


having gained ſame advantage over that of the Achz- 
ans, and taken the iſland of Corcyra near Epirus, this 
ſucceſs made Teuta believe herſelf invincible, and for- 


get the promiſe ſhe had made to the Romans; nay, 


ſhe ſent her fleet to ſeize on the iſland of Iſſa, which 
the Romans had taken under their protection. 


Hereupon the conſuls for the new year, P. Poſthu- 


mius Albinus and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, embarked 
for Illyricum; Fulvius having the command of the fleet, 
which conſiſted of 100 palleys; and Poſthumius of the 
land-forces, which amounted to 20,000 foot, beſides 


a ſmall body of horſe. Fulvius appeared with his fleet 


before Corcyra in the Adriatic, and was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion both of the iſland and city by Demetrius of 
Pharos, governor of the place for queen Teuta. Nor 
was this all; Demetrius found means to make the in- 
habitants of Apollonia drive out the Illyrian garriſon, 
and admit into their city the Roman troops. As Apol- 
lonia was one of the keys of Illyricum on the fide of 
Macedon, the conſuls, who had hitherto aRed jointly, 


no ſooner ſaw themſelves in poſſeſſion of it than they 


ſeparated, the flect cruifing along the coaſt, and the 
army penetrating into the heart of the queen's domi- 
nions. 


luntarily ſubmitted to Poſthumius, being induced by 
38 2 . whe 


The Andyceans, Parthini, and Atintanes, vo- 
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Rome. the perſuaſions of Demetrius to ſhake off the Illyrian 
yoke, The conſul being now in poſſeſſion of moſt of 
the inland towns, returned to the coalt, where, with 
the aſſiſtance of the fleet, he took many ſtrong-holds, 
among which was Nutria, a place of great ſtrength, 
and defended by a numerous gariſon; ſo that it made 
a vigorous defence, the Romans having loſt before it 
a great many private men, feveral legionary tribunes, 
and one quæſtor. However, this loſs was repaired by 
the taking of 40 Illyrian veſſels, which were returning 
home laden with booty. -At length the Roman fleet 
appeared before liſa, which, by Teuta's order, wes ſtill 
cloſely beſieged, notwithſtanding the loſſes ſhe had ſu- 
ſtained. However, upon the approach of the Roman 
fleet, the Illyrians diſperſed ; but the Pharians who ſer— 
ved among them, followed the example of their coun- 
tryman Demetrius, and joined the Romans, to whom 
the Iſſani readily ſubmitted. | 
In the mean time Sp. Corvilius and Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus being raiſed to the conſulate a ſecond time, Poſt- 
humius was recalled from Illyricum, and refuſed a tri- 
umph for having been too prodigal of the Roman blood 
at the ſiege of Nutria. His colleague Fulvius was ap- 
pointed to command the land- forces in his room, in 
quality of proconſul. Hereupon Teuta, who had 
founded great hopes on the change of the conſuls, re- 
tired to one of her ſtrong-holds called Rh7zon, and 
from thence early in the ſpring ſent an embaſſy to 
Rome. The ſenate refuſed to treat with her; but 
granted the young king a peace upon the following 
conditions: 1. That he ſhould pay an annual tribute 
to the republic. 2. That he ſhould ſurrender part of 
his dominions to the Romans. 3. That he ſhould ne- 
ver ſuffer above three of his ſhips of war at a time to 
ſail beyond Lyſſus, a town on the confines of Macedon 
and Illyricum. The places he yielded to the Romans 
in virtue of this treaty, were the iſlands of Corcyra, 
Iſſa, and Pharos, the city of Dyrrhachium, and the 
country of the Atintanes. Soon after Teuta, either 
out of ſhame, or compelled by a ſecret article of the 
treaty, abd:cated the regency, and Demetrius ſucceed- 
ed her. 
Before this war was ended, the Romans were alarm- 
ls ed by new motions of the Gauls, and the great pro— 
al Ten greſs which the Carthaginians made in Spain. At 
7 this time alſo the fears of the people were excited by 
a prophecy ſaid to be taken out of the Sibylline books, 
that the Gauls and Greeks ſhould one day be in pot- 
ſeſſion of Rome. This prophecy, however, the ſenate 
found means to elude, as they pretended, by burying 
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The Gauls 


two Gauls and two Greeks alive, and then telling the 


multitude that the Gauls and Greeks were now in the 
poſſeſſion of Rome. The difficulties which ſuperſtition 
had raiſed being thus ſurmounted, the Romans made 
valt preparations againſt the Gauls, whom they ſeem 
to have dreaded above all other nations. Some ſay that 
the number of forces raiſed by the Romans on this oc- 
Caſion amounted to no fewer than 800,000 men. Of 
this incredible multitude 248,000 foot and 26,000 
horſe were Romans or Campanians ; nevertheleſs, the 
Guuls with only 50,000 foot and 20,000 borle, forced 
a paſſage through Hetruia, and took the road towards 
Rome. Here they had the good fortune at firlt to de- 
cat one of the Roman armies z but being ſoon after 
met by two others, they were utterly defeated, with 
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tion, by an unſucceſsful war firlt gave the Romans a 
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the loſs of more than 50,000 of their number, The don 
Romans then entered their country, which they crne1] = 
ravaged; but a plague breaking out in their army, 4 
liged them to return home. This was followed b 4 
new war, in which thoſe Gauls who inhabited Inſubria 
and Liguria were totally fubdued; and their country 
reduced to a Roman province. Theſe conqueſts ror 
followed by that of Iitria ; Dimalum, a city of import. 
ance in Illyricum; and Pharos, an iſland in the Agria. 
tic len. | 

The ſecond Punic war for ſome time retarded the 
conqueſts of the Romans, and even threatened their 
ſtate with entire deſtruction; but Hannibal being at 
laſt recalled from Italy, and entirely defeated at Zama 
they made peace upon fuch advantageous terms as gave 
them an entire ſuperiority over that republic, which 
they not long after entirely ſubverted, as has been re. 
lated in the hiſtory of CarTHAGE. | 

The ſucceſsful iſſue of the ſecond Punic war had Th. 

. 0 
greatly increaſed the extent of the Roman empire, man capie 
They were now malters of all Sicily, the Mediterra. ies 
nean iſlands, and great part of Spain; and, through le 
the diſſenſions of the Aſiatic Rates with the king of Ma. 
cedon, a pretence was now found for carrying theic 
arms into theſe parts. The Gauls in the mean time, 
however, continued their incurfions, but now ceaſed to 
be formidable; while the kings of Macedon, thro' mil- 
conduct, were firſt obliged to ſubmit to a diſadvanta- 
geous peace, and at laſt totally ſubdued *. The reduc. * St l. 
tion of Macedon was ſoon followed by that of all Greece, © 
either by the name of allies or otherwiſe ; while An- 
tiochus the Great, to whom Hannibal fled for protec- 


footing in Aſia r. The Spaniards and Gauls continued f der 9% 
to be the moſt obſtinate enemies. The former parti. 
cularly, were rather exterminated than reduced; and 
even this required the utmoſt care and vigilance of 
Scipio ZEmilianus, the conqueror of Carthage, to exe- 182 he 
cute Fe | 4 
Thus the Romans attained to u height of power lo- tau 
perior to any other nation in the world; but now a ſe- 
dition broke out, which we may ſay was never termina- 
ted but with the overthrow of the republic. This had its 4 
origin from Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, deſcended Sm, 
from a family which, though plebeian, was as lluftri-®* 
ous as any in the commonwealth. His father had been 
twice raiſed to the conſulate, was a great general, and 
bad been honoured with two triumphs. But he was 
{till more renowned ſor his domeſtic virtues and pro- 
bity, than for hie birth or valour. He married the 
daughter of the firſt Africanus, ſaid to be the pattern 
of her ſex, and the prodigy of her age; and had by 
her ſeveral children, of whom three only arrived to ma- 
turity of age, Tiberius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, 
and a daughter named Sempronia, who was married to 
the ſecond Africanus. Tiberius, the eldeſt, was deem- 
ed the moſt accompliſhed youth in Rome, with reſpect 
to the qualities both of body and mind. His extraor- 
dinary talents were heightened by a noble air, an en, 
gaging countenance, and all thoſe winning graces © 
nature which recommend merit. He made his firlt 
campaigns under his brother-in-law, and diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf on all occaſions by his courage, and by te 
prudence of his conduct. When he returned to Rome, 


he applicd himſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence; and, 1 
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zo years old, was accounted the beſt orator of his age. 
He married the daughter of Appius Claudius, who had 
been formerly conſul and cenſor, and was then prince 
of the ſenate. He continued for ſome time in the ſen- 
{iments both of his own and his wife's family, and ſup- 
orted the intereſts of the patricians; but without 
openly attacking the popular faction. He was the chief 
author and negociator of that ſhameful neceſſary peace 
with the Numantines ; which the ſenate, with the ut- 
molt injuſtice, diſannulled, and condemned the conſul, 
the quettor, and all the officers who had ſig ned it, to 
be delivered up to the Numantines *.. The people in- 
* deed, out of efteem for Gracchus, would not ſuffer him 
to be ſacrificed; but, however, he had juſt reaſon to 
complain, both of the ſenate and people, for paſling ſo 
ſcandalous a decree againſt his general and himſelf, 
and breaking a treaty whereby the lives of ſo many 
citizens had been ſaved. But as the ſenate had chiefly 
I | promoted ſuch baſe and iniquitous proceedings, he re- 
a _ ſolved in due time to ſhow his reſentment againſt the 
ery. party which had contributed moſt to his diſgrace. 

full In order to this, he ſtood for the tribuneſhip of the 
= | people; which he no ſooner obtained, than he reſolved 
to attack the nobility in the moſt tender part. They 
had uſurped lands unjuſtly; cultivated them by ſlaves, 
to the great detriment of the public; and had lived for 
about 250 years in open defiance to the Licinian law, 
by which it was enacted that no citizen ſhould poſleis 
more than 500 acres. This law Tib. Gracchus reſol- 


Rome. 
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the patricians. But it was not revenge alone which 
prompted him to embark in ſo dangerous an attempt. 
It is pretended, that his mother Cornelia animated him 


mily. The reproaches of his mother, the authority of 
ſome great men, namely of his father-in-law Appius 
Claudius, of P. Craſſus the portifex maximus, and of 
Mutius Sczvola, the moſt learned civilian in Rome, 
and his natural thirit after glory, joined with an eager 
defire of revenge, conſpired to draw him into this moſt 
og Unfortunate ſcheme. . | 
Incw law The law, as he firſt drew it up, was very mild: for 
4 2 by it only enacted, that thoſe who poſſeſſed more than 500 
Set acres of land ſhould part with the overplus; and that 
theo acc., the full value of the ſaid lands ſhould be paid them out 
oi the public treaſury. The lands thus purchaſed by 
the public, were to be divided among the poor citizens ; 
and cultivated either by themſelves, or by freemen, 
who were upon the ſpot. Tiberius allowed every child 
of a family to hold 250 acres in his own name, over 
and above what was allowed to the father. Nothing 
could be more mild than this new law ; ſince, by the 
Licinian, he might have abſolutely deprived the rich 
of the lands they unjuſtly poſſeſſed, and made them 
accountable for the profits they had received from them 
during their long poſſeſſion. But the rich patricians 
_ not fo much as bear the name of the Licinian 
zu, though thus qualified. Thoſe chiefly of the ſe— 
natorial and equeſtrian order exclaimed againſt it, and 
—— continually mounting the roſtra one after ano- 
em, 1 order to diſſuade the people from accepting a 
at Ba ich they ſaid would raiſe diſturbances, that 
Wa. Prove more dangerous than the evils which Ti— 
Ti ; preiended to redreſs by the promulgation of it. 
the zealous tribune was obliged day after day to 


| See Ha, 
and Nu = 
mana. 
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ved to revive, and by that means revenge himſelf on 


frages. 
to undertake ſomething worthy both of his and her fa- 
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enter the liſts with freſh adverſaties; but he ever got 
the better of them both in point of eloquence and ar- 
gument. 

The people were charmed to hear him maintain the 
cauſe of the unfortunate with ſo much ſucceſs, and be- 
ſtowed on him the higheſt commendations, The rich 
therefore had recourſe to violence and calumny, in or- 
der to deſtroy, or at leaſt to diſcredit the tribune, It 
is ſaid they hired aſſaſſins to diſpatch him; but they 
could not put their wicked deſign in execution, Grac- 
chus being always attended to and from the roſtra by 


a guard of about 4000 men. His adverſaries therefore 


endeavoured to ruin his reputation by the blackeſt ca- 
lumnies. They gave out that he aimed at monarchy ; 
and publiſhed pretended plots laid for crowning him 
king. But the people, without giving ear to ſuch 
groundleſs reports, made it their whole bufineſs to en- 
courage their tribune, who was hazarding. both his life 
and reputation for their ſakes. 
When the day came on which this Jaw was to be ac- 
cepted or rejected by the people aſſembled in the co- 
mitium, Gracchus began with haranguing the mighty 
crowd, which an affair of ſuch importance had brought 
together both from the city and country. In his ſpeech 
he ſhowed the juſtice of the law with fo much clo— 
quence, made ſo moving a deſcription of the miſerics 
of the meaner ſort of people, and at the ſame time ſet 
forth in ſuch odious colours the uſurpation of the pub- 
lic lands, and the immenſe riches which the avarice 


and rapactouſneſs of the great had raked together, 


that the people, tranſported with fury, demanded with 
loud cries the billets, that they might give their ſuf- 
Then Gracchus, finding the minds of the ei- 
tizens in that warmth and emotion which was necel- 
ſary for the ſucceſs of his deſign, ordered the law to be 
read. 


frieadſhip for Gracchus, having been gained over by 
the patricians, declared againſt the proceedings of his 


friend and colleague; and pronounced the word which 
had been always awful in the mouth of a tribune of the 


people, Veto, „I forbid it.“ As Ottavius was a man 
of an unblameable character, and had hitherto been 
very zealous for the publication of the law, Gracchus 
was greatly ſurpriſed at this unexpeted oppolitton 
from his friend, However, he kept his temper, and 
only deſired the people to aſſemble again the next day 
to hear their two tribunes, one in defence of, the other 
in oppoſition to, the Jaw propoſed. 'The peopie met at 
the time appointed; when Gracchus addreſſing him- 
ſelf to his colleague, conjured him by the mutual qu- 
ties of their function, and by the bonds of their an— 
cient friendſhip, not to oppoſe the good of the people, 
whom they were bound in honour to protect againſt 
the uſurpation of the great: nay, taking his colleague 


aſide, he addreſſed him thus, “ Perhaps you are per- 


ſonally concerned to oppoſe this law; if ſo, I mean, if 
you have more than the five hundred acres, I myſelf, 
oor as | am, engage to pay you in money what you 
will loſe in land.” But Octavius, either out of ſhame, 
or from a principle of honour, continued immoveable 
in the party he had embraced. 
Gracchus therefore had recourſe to another expe- 
dient; which was 10 ſuſpend all the * in 
e ome 


Rome, 


But unluckily one of the tribunes, by name Marcus Op 
Odavius Cæcina, who had always profeſſed a great! 
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Tavius. 


poſed by 
de tribuue 
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Rome from the execution of their offices, It was law- 


ful for any tribune to take this ſtep, when the paſling 
of the law which he propoſed was prevented by mere 


chicanery. After this, he aſſembled the people anew, 


and made a ſecond attempt to ſucceed in his defign. 
When all things were got ready for collecting the ſuf- 


frages, the rich privately conveyed away the urns in 


which the tablets were kept. This kindled the tri- 
bune's indignation, and the rage of the people. The 
comitium was like to become a field of battle, when 
two venerable ſenators, Manlius and Fulvius, very ſea- 
ſonably interpoſed; and throwing themſelves at the tri- 


bune's feet, prevailed upon him to ſubmit his law to 


the judgment of the conſcript fathers. This was ma- 
king the ſenators judges in their own cauſe; but Grac- 
chus thought the law ſo undeniably juſt, that he could 
not perſuade himſelf that they would reject it; and if 
they did, he knew that the incenſed multitude would 
no longer keep any meaſures with them, 

The ſenate, who wanted nothing but to gain time, 
affected delays, and came to no reſolution. There 
were indecd ſome among them, who, out of a prin- 
ciple of equity, were for paying ſome regard to the 
complaints of the tribune, and for ſacrificing their 
own interelt to the relief of the diſtreſſed. But the far 
greater part would not hear of any compoſition what- 


ſoever. Hereupon Gracchus brought the affair anew 


before the people, and earneſtly intreated his colleague 


Octavius to drop his oppoſition, in compaſſion to the 


many unfortunate people for whom he interceded. He 
put him in mind of their ancient friendſhip, took him 
by the hand, and affectionately embraced him. But 
ſtill Octavius was inflexible. Hereupon Gracchus re- 
{olved to deprive Octavius of his tribuneſhip, fince he 
alone obſtinately withſtood the defires of the whole 
body of fo great a people. Having therefore aſſem- 
bled the people, he told them, that ſince his colleague 
and he were divided in opinion, and the republic ſuf- 
fered by their diviſion, it was the province of the tribes 
aſſembled in comitia to re-eſtabliſh concord amon 

their tribunes. “ If the cauſe I maintain (ſaid he) be, 
in your opinion, unjuſt, I am ready to give up my ſeat 
in the college. On the o2ntrary, if you judge me wor- 
thy of being continued in your ſervice in this ſtation, 


deprive him of the tribuneſhip who alone obſtructs my 


withes. As ſoon as you ſhall have nominated one to 
facceed him, the law will paſs without oppoſfition.?? 
Having thus ſpoken, he difmiſſed the aſſembly, after 
having ſummoned them to meet again the next day. 


And now Gracchus, being ſoured with the oppoſi- 


tion he had met with from the rich, and from his ob- 


ſtinate colleague, and being well appriſed that the law 


would paſs in any form in which he ſhould think fit to 


propoſe it, reſolved to revive it as it was at firſt paſſed, 


without abating any thing of its ſeverity. There was 
no exception in favour of the children in families; or 
reimburſement promiſed to thoſe who ſhould part with 
the lands they poſſeſſed above 500 acres. The next day 
the people being aſſembled in vaſt crowds on this ex- 
traordinary occaſion, Gracchus made freſh applica- 
tions to Octavius, but to no purpoſe ; he obſtinately 
perſiſted in his oppoſition. Then Gracchus turning to 
the people, “ Judge you, (ſaid he), which of us de- 
ſerves to be deprived of his office.“ At theſe words 
the firſt tribe voted, and declared for the depoſition of 
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Octavius. Upon which Gracchns, ſuſpending the ar. 
dor the of tribes, made another effort to bring over his — 


opponent by gentle methods. But ell his endeavours '"_ 
proving ineffectual, the other tribes went on to vote in 
their turns, and followed the example of the firlt, Of 

35 tribes, 17 had already declared againſt ORaviyz 
and the 18th was juſt going to determine the affair 
when Gracchus, being willing to try once more whe. 
ther he could reclaim his colleague, ſuſpended the col. 
lecting of the ſuffrages; and addreſſing OQavius in the 
molt preſſing terms, conjured him not to expoſe him. 
felt, by his obſtinacy, to ſo great a dilgrace, nor to 
give him the grief of having caſt a blemiſh upon his 
colleague and friend, which neither time nor merit 
would ever wipe off. Octavius, however, continuin wil 
obſtinate, was depoſed, and the law paſſed as Gracchus 1, ut 
had propoſed it the laſt time. The depoſed tribune nal 
was dragged from the roitra by the incenſed multitude, © N 
who would have inſulted him further, had not the ſe. 


nators and his friends facilitated his eſcape. 


The Licinian law being thus revived with one con. 
ſent both by the city and country tribes, Gracchus 
cauſed the people to appoint triumvirs, or three com- 
miſſioners, to haſten its execution. In this commil. 
ſion the people gave Gracchus the firſt place; and he 
had intereſt enough to get his father-in-law Appius 
Claudius, and his brother Caius Gracchus, appointed 
his colleagues. Theſe three ſpent the whole ſummer 
in travelling through all the Italian provinces, to exa- 
mine what lands were held by any perſon above 500 
acres, in order to divide them among the poor citizens. 
When Gracchus returned from his progreſs, he found, 
by the death of his chief agent, that his abſence had 
not abated either the hatred of the rich, or the love of 
the poor, toward him. As it plainly appeared that the 
deceaſed had been poiſoned, the tribune took this oc- 
caſion to apply himſelf again to his protectors, and im- 
plore their aſſiſtance againſt the violence and treachery 
of his enemies. 'The populace, more attached after 
this accident to their hero than ever, declared they 
would ſtand by him to the laſt drop of their blood; 
and this their zeal encouraged him to add a new clauſe 
to the law, viz. that the commiſſioners ſhould likewiſe 
inquire what lands had beeen uſurped from the repub- 
lic. This was touching the ſenators in a molt tender 
point; for moſt of them had appropriated to themſelves 
lands belonging to the republic. But, after all, the 
tribune, upon a ſtrict inquiry, found that the lands ta. 
ken from the rich would not be enough to content al 
the poor citizens. But the following accident eaſed 
him of this difficulty, and enabled him to ſtop the mur- 
murs of the malcontents among the people. 

Attalus Philometer, king of Pergamus, having be. Te 
queathed his dominions and effects to the Romans |, 
Eudemus the Pergamean brought his treaſures to Rome, 4 
at this time; and Gracchus immediately got 3 
law paſſed, enacting, that this money ſhould be dividedper 
among the poor citizens who could not have hav} 
and that the diſpoſal of the revenues of Pergamus ſhov 
not be in the ſenate, but in the comitia. By taelc Wap 
Gracchus moſt effectually humbled the fenate; V ? 
in order to diſcredit him among the people, get 
that Eudemus, who bad brought the king's W! 
Rome, had left with Gracchus the royal diadem ” 
mantle of Attalus, which the law-making * 


cpi. robe, 
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when he ſhould be proclaimed king of Rome. 
dag ne reports only ſerved to make Gracchus be 
more upon his guard, and to inſpire the people with 
an implacable hatred againft the rich who were the 
authors of them. Gracchus being now, by his power 
over the minds of the multitude, abſolute maſter of their 
ſuffrages, formed 2 deſign of raiſing his father · in · law 
Appius Claudius to the conſulate next year, of promo- 
ting his brother Caius to the tribuneſhip, and getting 
himſelf continned in the ſame office. The laſt was 
what moſt nearly concerned him; his perſon, as long 
as he was in office, being ſacred and inviolable. As 
the ſenate was very active in endeavouring to get ſuch 
only elected into the college of tribunes as were ene- 
mies to Gracchus and his faction, the tribune left no 
ſtone unturned to ſecure his election. He told the 
people, that the rich had reſolved aſſaſſinate him as ſoon 
25 he was out of his office; he appeared in mourning, 
ag was the cuſtom in the greateſt calamities; and bring- 
ing his children, yet young, into the forum, recommen- 
ded them to the people in ſuch terms, as ſhowed that 
he deſpaired of his own preſervation. At this fight the 


populace returned no anſwer, but by ontcries and me- 


naces againſt the rich. | 

When the day appointed for the election of new 
tribunes came, the pepople were ordered to aſſemble 
in the capitol in the great court before the temple of 
Jupiter. The tribes being met, Gracchus produced 
his petition, intreating the people to continue him one 
year longer in the office of tribune, in confideration 
of the great danger to which he was expoſed, the 
rich having vowed his deftruQion as ſoon as his perſon 
ſhould be no more ſacred. This was indeed an unuſal 
requelt, it having been long cuſtomary not to continue 
any tribune in his office above a year. However, the 
tribes began to vote, and the two firſt declared for 
Gracchus. Hereupon the rich made great clamours 
which terrified Rubrius Varro, who preſided in the 
college of tribunes that day, to ſuch a degree, that 
be reſigned his place to Q. Mummius, who offered to 
preſide in his room. But this raiſed a tumult among 
the tribunes themſelves; ſo that Gracchus wiſely dif- 
miſſed the aſſembly, and ordered them to meet again 
the next day. | 

In the mean time the people, being ſenſible of 
what importance it was to them to preſerve the life of 
ſo powerful a protector, not only conducted him home, 


but watched by turns all night at his door. Next 


morning, by break of day, Gracchus, having aſſem- 
bled his friends, led them from his houſe, and poſted 
one half of them in the comitium, while he went up 
himſelf with the other to the capitol. As ſoon as he 
appeared, the people ſaluted him with loud acclama- 
tons of joy. But ſcarce was he placed in his tribunal, 
when Fulvius Flaccus a ſenator, and friend to Grac- 
chus, breaking through the crowd, came up to him, 
5 gave him notice, that the ſenators, who were 
— of Jupiter Capitolinus, had conſpired againſt his 
ife, and were reſolved to attack him openly on his 
very tribunal, Hereupon Gracchus tucked up his 
ulis as it were, to prepare for a battle; and, after 
4 example, ſome of his party, ſeizing the ſtaves of 

ue apparitors, prepared to defend themſelves, and to 
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embled in the temple of Faith, which almoſt touched | 
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repel force by force. 
other tribunes; who immediately ahandoned their places 
in a cowardly manner, and mixed with the crowd; 
while the prieſts ran to ſhut the gates of the temple, 
for fear of its being profaned. Oa the other hand, 
the friends of Gracchus, who were diſperſed by parties 
in different places, cried out, We are ready: What 
muſt we do? Gracchus, whoſe voice could not be 
heard by all his adherents on account of the tumult, 
the clamours, and the confuſed cries of the different 
parties, put his hand to his head; which was the ſignal 
agreed on to prepare for battle. But ſome of his 
enemies, putting a malicious conſtruction upon that 
geſture, immediately flew to the ſenate, and told the 
fathers, that the ſeditious tribune had called for the 
crown to be put upon his head. Hereupon the ſena- 
tors, fancying they already ſaw the king of Perga- 
mus's diadem on the tribune's head, and the royal 
mantle on his ſhoulders, reſolved to give the conſul 
leave to arm his legions, treat the friends of Gracchus 
as enemies, and turn the comitium into a field of 
battle. | = | 

But the conſul Mutius Scævola, who was a pru- 
dent and moderate man refuſed to be the inſtrument 
of their raſh revenge, and to diſhonour his conſulate 
with the maſſacre of a diſarmed people. As Calpur- 
nius Piſo, the other conſul, was then in Sicily, the 
moſt turbulent among the ſenators cried out, © Since 
one of our conſuls is abſent, and the other betrays 
the republic, let us do ourſelves juſtice ; let us imme 
diately go and demoliſh with our own hands this idol 
of the people.” Scipio Naſica, who had been all 
along for violent meaſures, inveighed bitterly againit 
the conſul for refuſing to ſuccour the republic in her 
greateſt diſtreſs. Scipio Naſica was the great grand- 
ſon of Cneius Scipo, the uncle of the firſt Africanus, 
and conſequently couſin to the Gracchi by their mo— 
ther Cornelia. But nevertheleſs not one of the ſena- 
tors betrayed a more irreconcileable hatred againit the 
tribune than he. When the prudent conſul refuſed to 
arm his legions, and put the adberents of Gracchus 
to death contrary to the uſual forms of juſtice, he ſet 
no bounds to his fury, but, riſing up from his place, 
cried out like a madman, Since our conſul] betrays 
us, let thoſe who love the republic follow me.“ Ha- 
ving uttered theſe words, he immediately walked 
out of the temple, attended by a great number of 
ſenators. 


Naſica threw his robe over his ſhoulders, and, ha- A ſcuffle 
ving covered his head with it, advanced with his fol- enſues in 
lowers into the crowd, where he was joined by a com- which 


pany of the clients and friends of the patricians, armed owns is 


with ſtaves and clubs. Theſe, falling indifferently upon 
all who ſtood in their way, diſperſed the crowd. Many 
of Gracchus's party took to their heels; and in that 
tumult all the ſeats being overturned and broken, 
Nafica, armed with the leg of a broked bench, knock- 
ed down all who opopſed him, and at Jength reached 
Gracchus. One of his party ſeized the tribune by 
the lappet of his robe : but he, quitting his gown, 
fled in his tunic; and as he was in that hurry of ſpirits, 
which 1s inſeparable from fear, leaping over the broken 
benches, he had the misfortune to ſlip and fall. As 


he was getting up again, he received a blow on the 


head, 
2 


Theſe preparations terrified the Rome. 


* 
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Rome. head, which ſtunned him: then his adverſaries, ruſh- 


te. — 


his life, 
Rome was by his death delivered, according to 
Cicero, from a domeſtic enemy, who was more formid- 
able to her, than even that Numantia, which had firſt 
kindled his reſentments. 
born with greater talents, or more capable of ag- 
grandizing himſelf, and doing honour to his country. 
But his great mind, his manly courage, his hvely, 
_ eaſy, and powerful eloquence, were, ſays Cicero, like 
a {word in the hands of a madman. Gracchus abuſed 
them, not in ſupporting an unjuſt cauſe, but in con- 
ducting a good one with too much violence. He 
went ſo far as to make ſome believe, that he had really 
ſomething in view beſides the intereſt of the people 
whom he pretended to relieve; and therefore ſome 
hiſtorians have repreſented him as a tyrant. But the 
molt judicious writers clear him from this imputation, 
and aſcribe his firſt deſign of reviving the Licinian law 
to an eager deſire of being revenged on the ſenators 
for the aſſront they had very unjuſtly put upon him, 
and the conſul Mancinus, as we have hinted above. 
The law he attempted to revive had an air of juſtice, 
which gave a ſanction to his revenge, without calling 
181 any blemiſh on his reputation. EY 

Ilis friends The death of Gracchus did not put an end to the 
zallacred, tumult. Above 300 of the tribune's friends loſt their 
lives in the fray ; and their bodies were thrown, with 
that of Gracchus, into the Tiber. Nay, the ſenate 
carried their revenge beyond the fatal day, which had 
ſtained the capitol with Roman blood. They ſought 
for all the friends of the late tribune, and without any 
form of law, aſſaſſinated ſome, and forced others into 
baniſhment. Caius Billius, one of the moſt zealous 
defenders of the people, was ſeized by his enemies, 
and ſhut up in a caſk with ſnakes and vipers, where he 
miſerably periſhed. Though the laws prohibited any 
citizen to take away the life of another before he had 
been legally condemned, Naſica and his followers were 
acquitted by the ſenate, who enacted a decree, juſti- 
ſying all the cruclties committed againſt Gracchus and 

his adherents. | 
5 Theſe diſturbances were for a ſhort time interrupted 
bances in- by a revolt of the flaves in Sicily, occaſioned by the 
creaſe, 
the conteſts about the Sempronzan law, as it was call- 
cd, again took place. Both parties were determined 


not to yield; and therefore the moſt fatal effects en- 


ſued. The firſt thing of conſequence was the death of 
Scipio Africanus the ſecond, who was privately ſtrang- 
led in his bed by ſome of the partiſans of the plebeian 
party about 129 B. C. Caius Gracchus, brother to 
him who had been formerly killed, not only undertook 
the revival of the Sempronian law, but propoſed a new 
one, granting the rights of Roman citizens to all the 
Italian allies, who could receive no ſhare of the lands 
divided in conſequence of the Sempronian law. The 
conſequences of this were much worſe than the former 


the flame ſpread throuph all Italy; and the nations 


who had made war with the republic in its infancy, 
again commenced enemies more formidable than be- 
fore. Fregellæ, a city of the Volſci, revolted: but be- 
ing ſudJenly attacked, was obliged to ſubmit, and 
was raſed to the ground; which quieted matters for 
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ing in upon him, with repeated blows put an end to 


Perhaps no man was ever 


to return home. 


cruelty of their maſters ; but they being ſoon reduced, 


their enemies. A law. was paſſed, euacting, that all 
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the preſent. Gracchus, however, ſtill continued his Rome 
attempts to humble the ſenate and the reſt of the pa. 
trician body : the ultimate conſequence of which was, 

that a price was ſet on his head, and that of Fulvius 

his confederate; no leſs than their weight in gold, to 

any one who ſhould bring them to Opimius the chief 
of the patrician party. Thus the cuſtom of proſcrip- The cp 
tion was begun by the patricians, of which they them. of pole 
ſelves ſoon had enough. Gracchus and Fulvius were tion beg, 
facrificed, but the diſorders of the republic were not 
ſo ealily cured. 

The inundation of the Cimbri and Teutones put a 
{top to the civil diſcords for ſome time longer; but 
they being defeated, as related under the articles Ciu- 
BRI and TeuTONEs, nothing prevented the troubles 
from being revived with greater fury than before, ex- 
cept the war with the Sicilian ſlaves, which had again 
commenced with more dangerous circumſtances than 
ever. But this war being totally ended about 99 
B. C. no farther obſtacle remained. Marius, the con- 
queror of Jugurtha * and the Cimbri, undertook the 


_— 


® See M. 
midia. 


cauſe of the plebeians againſt the ſenate and patricians. Hy 
Having aſſociated himſelf with Apuleius and Glaucia, 0 
two factious men, they carried their proceedings to omi 
ſuch a length, that an open rebellion commenced, and Ty 


Marius himſelf was obliged to act againſt his allies. * 
Peace, however, was for the preſent reſtored by the 
maſſacre of Apuleius and Glaucia, with a great num- 
ber of their followers ; upon which Marius thought 
proper to leave the city. 

While factious men thus endeavoured to tear the re- 
public to pieces, the attempts of well-meaning people 
to heal thoſe diviſions ſerved only to involve the ſtate 
in calamities ſtill more grievous. The conſuls obſerved, 
that many individuals of the Italian allies lived at 
Rome, and falſely pretended to be Roman citizens. 
By means of them, it was likewiſe perceived, that the 
plebeian party had acquired a great deal of its power; 
as the votes of theſe pretended citizens were always at 
the ſervice of the tribunes. The conſuls therefore got 
a law paſſed, commanding all thoſe pretended citizens 

his was ſo os reſented by the 

Italian Rates, that an univerſal defection took place. A 
ſcheme was then formed by M. Livius Druſus, a tri- 
bune of the people, to reconcile all orders of men; but 
this only made matters worſe, and procured his own , 
aſſaſſination. His death ſeemed a ſignal for war. The he (i 
Marſi, Peligni, Samnites, Campanians, and Luca- war, 
nians, and in ſhort all the provinces from the river Li- 
ris to the Adriatic, revolted at once, and formed them- 
ſelves into a republic, in oppoſition to that of Rome. 
The haughty Romans were now made thoroughly fen- 
ſible that they were not invincible : they were defeated 
in alnoſt every engagement; and mult ſoon have yield- 
ed, had they not fallen upon a method of dividing 


the nations in Italy, whoſ: alliance with Rome was in- 
diſputable, ſhould enjoy the right of Roman citizens. 
This drew off ſeveral nations from the alliance; and at 
the ſame time, Sylla taking upon him the command of 
the Roman armies, fortune ſoon declared in favour of 
the latter, | 
The ſucceſs of Rome agaiolt the allies ſerved only to 
bring greater miſeries upon herſelf. Marius and Syl- 


la became rivals; the former adhering to the people, 
. au 


Rome. 


—_ 
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and the latter to the patricians. Marius aſſociated 
with one of the tribunes named Sulpitius; in conjunc- 
tion with whom he raiſed ſuch diſturbances, that Sylla 
was forced to retire from the city. Having thus dri- 
ven off his rival, Marius got himſelf appointed general 
againſt Mithridates king of Pontus; but the ſoldiers 
refuted to obey any other than Sylla. A civil war 
immed ately enſued, in which Marius was driven out 
in his turn, and a price ſet upon his head and that of 
Sulpitius, with many of their adherents, Sulpitius was 
ſoon ſeized and killed; but Marius made his eſcape. In 
the mean time, however, the cruelties of Sylla ren- 
dered him abnoxious both to the ſenate and people; 
and Cinna, a furious partiſan of the Marian faction, 
being choſen conſul, cited him to give an account of 
his conduct. Upon this Sylla thought proper to ſet 
out for Aſia: Marius was recalled from Africa, whi- 
ther he had fled ; and immediately on his landing in 
Italy, was joined by a great number of ſhepherds, 
ſlaves, and men of deſperate fortunes ; ſo that he ſoon 
ſaw himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army. 

Cinna in the mean time, whom the ſenators had de- 
poſed and driven out of Rome, ſolicited and obtained 
a powerful army from the allies ; and being joined by 
Sertorius, a moſt able and experienced general, the 
two, in conjunction with Marius, advanced towards the 
capital; and as their forces daily increaſed, a fourth 
army was formed under the command of Papirius Car- 
bo. The ſenate raiſed ſome forces to defend the city ; 
but the troops being vaſtly inferior in number, and 
likewiſe inclined to the contrary fide, they were obli- 
ged to open their gates to the confederates. Marius 


entered at the head of a numerous guard, compoſed of 


{laves, whom he called his Bard;zans, and whom he 
deſigned to employ in revenging himſelf on his ene- 
mies. The firſt order he gave theſe aſſaſſins was, to 
murder all who came to ſalute him and were not an- 
ſwered with the like civility. As every one was for- 
ward to pay his compliments to the new tyrant, this 
order proved the deſtruction of vaſt numbers. At laft 
theſe Bardizans abandoned themſelves to ſuch exceſſes 
in every kind of vice, that Cinna and Sertorius order- 
ed their troops to fall upon them; which being in— 
ſtautly put in execution, they were all cut off to a 
man. | | 

By the deſtruRion of his guards, Marius was re- 
quced to the neceſſity of taking a method of gratifying 


his revenge ſomewhat more tedious, though equally 


effectual. A conference was held between the four 
chiefs, in which Marius ſeemed quite frantic with rage. 
Sertorius endeavoured to moderate his fury; but, being 
over-ruled by Cinna and Carbo, a reſolution was taken 
to murder without mercy all the ſenators who had op- 
poſed the popular faction. This was immediately put 
in execution, A general ſlaughter commenced, which 
laſted five days, and during which the greateſt part of 
the obroxious ſenators were cut off, their heads ſtuek 
upon poles over-againſt the noſtra, and their bodies 
dragged with hooks into the forum, where they were 


left to be devoured by dogs. Sylla's houſe was Ce- 


moliſhed, his goods confiſcated, and he himſelf de— 
clared an enemy to his country; however, his wife 
and children bad the good fortune to make their cſcape, 
his maſſacre was not confined to the city of Rome. 
dhe ſoldiers, Ike as many blood-hounds, were diſ- 

Voi, IX. a 1 | | 


perſed over the country in ſearch of thoſe who fled. Rome. 

The neighbouring towns, villages, and all the high- —_— 

ways, ſwarmed with aſſaſſins; and on this occaſion 

Plutarch obſerves: with great concern, that the molt 

ſacred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality are not proof 

againſt treachery, in the day of adverſity, for there 

were but very few who did not diſcover their friends 

who had fled to them for ſhelter. | 185 
This ſlaughter being over, Cinna named himſelf and Sylla threa- 

Marius confuls for the enſuing year; and theſe tyrants de; 

ſeemed reſolved to begin the new year as they WT” 

ended the old one : but, while they were preparing to 

renew their cruelties, Sylla, having proved victorious 

in the eaſt, ſent a long letter to the ſenate, giving an 

account of his many victories, and his refolution of 

returning to Rome, not to reſtore peace to his coun— 

try, but to revenge himſelf of his enemies, z. e. to de- 

ſtroy thoſe whom Marius had ſpared. This letter oc- 

caſioned an univerſal terror. Marius, dreading to 

enter the liſts with ſuch a renowned warrior, gave 


himſelf up to exceſſive drinking, and died. His ſon 


was aſſociated with Cinna in the government, though 

not in the conſulſhip, and proved a tyrant no leſs 
cruel than his father. The ſenate declared one Vale- 

rivs Flaccus general of the forces in the eaſt, and ap- 

pointed him a conſiderable army ; but the troops all 

to a man deſerted him, and joined Sylla. Soon after, 

Cinna declared himſelf conſul a third time, and took 

for his colleague Papirius Carbo; but the citizens, 

dreading the tyranny of theſe inhuman monſters, fled 

in crowds to Sylla, who was now in Greece. To him 

the ſenate ſent deputies, begging that he would have 

compaſſion on his country, and not carry his reſent- 

ment to ſuch a length as to begin a civil war : but he 

replied, that he was coming to Rome full of rage and 

revenge; and that all his enemies, if the Roman people 

conſented to it, ſhould periſh either by the ſword or 

the axes of the executioners. Upon this ſeveral very 

numerous armies were formed againſt him; but, thro? 

the miſconduR of the generals who commanded them, 

theſe armies were every-where defeated, or went over 

to the enemy. Pompey, afterwards ſtyled the Great," 

ſignalized bimſelf in this war, and embraced the party 

of Sylla. The Italian nations took ſome one ſide, and 

ſome another, as their difterent inclinations led them. 

Cinna, in the mean time, was killed in a tumult, and 

young Marius and Carbo ſucceeded him; but the for- p 

mer having ventured an engagement with Sylla, was 

by him defeated, and forced to fly to Preneſte, where 

he was cloſely befieged. 186 
Thus was Rome reduced to the loweſt degree of Rome in 

miſery, when one Pontius Teleſinus, a Samnite of great the utmoſt 

experience in war, projected the total ruin of the city, danger 


He had joined, or pretended to join, the generals of from Tele- 


the Marian faction with an army of 40, ooo men; and 3 
therefore marched towards Præneſte, as if he deſigned 
to relieve Marius. By this means he drew Sylla and 
Pompey away from the capital; and then, decamping 
in the night, over-reached theſe two generals, and by 
break of day was within 10 furlongs of the Collatine 
gate. He then pulled off the maſic; and declaring 
himſelf as much an enemy to Marius as to Sylla, told 
his troops that it was not his deſign to alſiſt one Ro- 
man againit another, but to deitroy the whole race. 
Let fire and ſword (fail he) defiroy all; let no 
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quarter be given; mankind can never be free as long 
as one Roman is left alive.” — Never had this proud 
metropolis been in greater danger; nor ever had any 
city a more narrow eſcape, The Roman youth marched 


ont to oppoſe him, but were driven back with great 


laughter. Sylla himſelf was defeated, and forced to 
fly to his camp. 'Telefinus advanced with more fury 
than ever; but in the mean time the other wing of 
his army having been defeated by M. Craſſus, the 
victorious general attacked the body where Teleſinus 
commanded, and by putting them to flight ſaved his 
country from the molt imminent danger. 

Sylla, having now no enemy to fear, marched firſt 
to Antemnz, and thence to Rome. From the former 
city he carried 8000 priſoners to Rome, and cauſed 
them all to be maſſacred at once in the circus. His 
cruelty next fell upon the Præneſtines, 12,000 of 
whom were maſſacred without mercy. Young Marius 
had killed himſelf, in order to avoid falling into the 
hands of ſuch a cruel enemy. Soon after, the inha- 
bitants of Norba, a city of Campania, finding themſelves 
unable to reſiſt the forces of the tyrant, ſet fire to 
their houſes, and all periſhed in the flames. The 
taking of theſe cities put an end to the civil war, but 
not to the cruelties of Sylla, Having aſſembled the 
people in the comitium, he told them that he was re- 
ſolved not to ſpare a ſingle perſon who had borne arms 
againſt him. This cruel reſolution he put in execution 


with the moſt unrelenting vigour ; and having at laſt 
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at a diſtance from each other. 


cut off all thoſe whom he thought capable of oppoſing 
him, Sylla cauſed himſelf to be declared perpetual 
dictator, or, in other words, king and abſolute ſove- 
reign of Rome. | 

This revolution happened about 80 B. C. and from 
this time we may date the loſs of the Roman liberty. 
Sylla indeed reſigned his power in two years; but the 
citizens of Rome having once ſubmitted, were ever 
after more inclined to ſubmit. to a maſter. Though 
individuals retained the ſame enthuſiaſtic notions of 
liberty as before, yet the minds of the generality ſeem 
from this time to have inclined towards monarchy. 
New malters were indeed already prepared for the re- 
public. Cæſar and Pompey had eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their martial exploits, and were 
already rivals, They were, however, for {ome time 
prevented from railing any diſturbances by being kept 


generals of the Marian faction, and the only one of 
them poſſeſſed either of honour or probity, had retired 
into Spain, where he erected a republic independent of 
Rome. Pompey and Metellus, two of the beſt reputed 
generals in Rome, were ſent againſt him; but inſtead 
of conquering, they were on all occafions conquered 
by him, and obliged to abandon their enterpriſe with 
diſgrace. At laſt Sertorius was treacherouſly mur- 
dered; and the traitors, who after his death uſurped 
the command, being totally deſtitute of his abilities, 
were eaſily defeated by Pompey : and thus that ge- 
neral reaped an undzferved honour from coacluding 
the war with ſucceſs. , 

The Spanith war was ſcarce ended, when a very 
dangerous one was excited by Spartacus, a Thracian 
gladiator. For ſome time, this rebel proved very ſue— 
ceſsſul; bat at laſt was totally defeated and killed by 
Craſſus. The fugitives, however, rallied again, to 
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the number of 5000; but, being totally defeated by Rome, 
Pompey, the latter took occaſion from thence to claim ——— 


Sertorius, one of the 
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the glory which was juſtly due to Craſſus. Being thus 


become extremely popular, and ſetting no bounds to pon 


his ambition, he was choſen conſul along with Craſſus 


Both 


they were in appearance reconciled, and immediately 


began to oppoſe one another in a new way. Pompey: 


courted the favour of the people, by reinſtating the 
tribunes in their ancient power, which had been great-. 
ly abridged by Sylla. Craſſus, though naturally, co-. 
vetous, entertained the populace with ſurpriling- pro- 
fuſion at 10,000 tables, and at the ſame time. diſtribu- 


ted corn ſufficient to maintain their families for three 


months. Theſe prodigious. expences will ſeem leſs 
ſurpriſing, when we coulider that Craſſus was the 
richeſt man in Rome, and that his eſtate amounted to 
upwards of Joo talents, i. e. 1, 356, 250 l. ſterling, 
Notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, however, Pompey 
ſtill had the ſuperiority; and was therefore propoſed 
as a proper perſon to be employed for clearing the 
ſeas of pirates. In this new ſtation a moſt extenlive 
power was to be granted to him. He was to have an 
abſolute authority for three years over all the ſeas 

within the ſtraits or pillars of Hercules, and over all 
the countries for the ſpace of 400 furlongs from the 
ſea. He was empowered to raiſe as many ſoldiers and 
mariners as he thought proper; to take what ſums of 
money he pleaſed out of the public treaſury, without 
being accountable for them ; and to chooſe out of the 
ſenate fifteen ſenators to be his lientenants, and to ex- 
ecute his orders when he himſelf could not be pre- 
ſent. - The ſenſible part of the people were againſt 
inveſting one man with ſo much power; but the un- 
thinking multitude rendered all oppoſition fruitleſs. 
The tribune Roſeius attempted to ſpeak againlt it, 
but was prevented by the clamours of the people. 
He then held up two of his fingers, to ſhow that he 
was for dividing that extenſive commiſſion between 
two perſons : but on this the aſſembly burſt out into 
ſuch hideous outcries, that a crow flying accidentally 
over the comitium, was {tunned with the noiſe, and 
fell down among the rabble. This law being agrecd 
to, Pompey executed his commiſſion ſo much to the 
public ſatisfaction, that on his return a new law was 
propoſed in his favour. By this he was to be ap- 
pointed general of all the forces in Aſia; and as he 


was ſtill to retain the ſovereignty of the ſeas, he was 


now in fact made ſovereign of all the Roman empire. 
This law was ſupported by Cicero and Cæſar; the 
former aſpiring at the conſulate, and the latter pleaſcd 
to ſee the Romans ſo readily appointing themſelves 2 
maſter. Pompey, however, executed his commiſſion 
with the utmolt fidelity and ſucceſs, completing the 
conqueſt of Pontus, Albania, Iberia, &c. which had 
been ſucceſsfully begun by Sylla and Lucullus. 


But while Pompey was thus aggrandiſing himſelf, Conſpi 
| the republic was on the point of being ſubverted by 


a conſpiracy formed by Lucius Sergius Catiline. He 
was deſcended from an illuſtrious family; but having 
quite ruined his eſtate, and rendered himſelf infamous 
by a ſeries of the moſt deteſtable crimes, he aſſociated 


with a number of others in circumſtances mans x 
| | 118 
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„and Craſſuß 
generals were at the head of powerful armies ; aſſume 
and a conteſt between them im nediately began about 8'* auth 


who ſhould firſt lay down their arms. With difficulty . 


of Catilint 


Rome, 
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his own, in order to repair their broken fortunes by 
rnining their country. Their ſcheme was to murder 
the conſuls together with the greateſt part of the ſe- 
nators, ſet fire to the city in different places, and then 
ſeize the government. This wicked deſign miſcarried 
twice; but was not on that account dropped by the 
conſpirators. Their party inereaſed every day; and 
both Ceſar and Craſſus, who fince the departure of 
Pompey had ttudied to gain the affections of the peo— 
ple as far as poſſible, were thought to have been privy 


to the conſpiracy. At laſt, however, the matter was 


diſcovered by means of a young knight, who had in- 
diſcreetly revealed the ſecret to his paramour. Cati- 
live then openly took the field, and foon raiſed a con- 
ſiderable army : but was utterly defeated and killed 
about 62 B. C.; and thus the republic was freed from 
the preſent danger. 

In the mean time, Cæſar continued to advance in 
popularity and 1n power. Soon after the defeat of 
Catiline, he was created pontifex maximus; and at- 
ter that was ſent into Spain, where he ſubdued ſeve— 
ral nations that had never before been ſubje& to Rome. 
While he was thus employed, his rival Pompey re- 
turned from the eaſt, and was received with the high- 
eſt honours 3 but though ſtill as ambitious as ever, he 
now affected extraordinary modeſty, and declined ac- 
cepting of the applauſe which was offered him. His 
aim was to aſſume a ſovereign authority without ſeem- 
ing to defire it ; but he was ſoon convinced, that, if 
he defired to reign over his fellow- citizens, it mult be 


by force of arms. He therefore renewed his intrigues, 


and ſpared no pains, however mean and ſcandalous, to 
increaſe his popularity. Cæſar, on his retufn trom 
Spain, found the ſovereignty divided between Craſſus 
and Pompey, each of whom was ineffectually ſtrug— 
gling to get the better of the other. Cæſar, no leſs 
ambitious than the other two, propoſed that they 
ſhould put an end to their differences, and take him 
for a partner in their power. In ſhort, he projected 
a triumvirate, or aſſociation of three perſons, (Pom- 
pey, Craſſus, and himſelf), in which ſhould be lodged 
the whole Þower of the ſenate and people; and, in 
order to make their confederacy more laſting, they 
bound themſelves by mutual oaths and promiſes to 
ttand by each other, and ſuffer nothing to be under— 
taken or carried into execution without the unanimous 
conſent of all the three. 

Thus was the liberty of the Romans taken away a 
ſccond time, nor did they ever afterwards recover it; 
though at preſent none perceived that this was the caſe 
except Cato. The aſſociation of the triumvirs wes for 
a long time kept ſecret; and nothing appeared to the 
people except the reconciliation of Pompey and Craſſus, 
for which the ſtate reckoned itſelf indebted to Cæſar. 
The firſt conſequence of the triumvirate was the con- 
ſulſhip of Julius Ceſar. But thovgh this was obtained 
by the favour of Pompey and Craſſus, he found him- 
lelf difappointed in the colleague he wanted to affociate 
with him in that office, He had pitched upon one 
whom he knew he could manage as he pleaſed, and di- 
{tributed large ſums among the people in order to en- 
Zuge them to vote for him. The ſenate, however, and 
even Cato himſelf, refolved to defeat the triumvir at 
his own weapons; and having therefore ſet up another 
Candidate, diltributed ſuch immenſe ſums on the oppo: 
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ſite fide, that Czſar, notwithſtanding the vaſt riches he 
had acquired, was forced to yield. This defeat pro— 
ved of {mall conſequence. Cæſar ſet himſelf to en- 
gage the affections of the people; and this he did, by 
an agrarian law, fo effectually, that he was in a man- 
ner idolized. The law was in itſelf very reaſonable and 
juſt; nevertheleſs, the ſenate, perceiving the defign 
with which it was propoſed, thought themſelves bound 
to oppoſe it. Their oppoſition, however, proved 
fruitleſs: the conſul Bibulus, who ſhewed himſelf moſt 
active in his endeavours againſt it, was driven out of 
the aſſembly with the greateſt indignity, and from that 
day became of no conſideration; io that Cæſar was 
reckoned the ſole conſul. 

The next ſtep taken by Czlar was to ſecure the 
knights, as he had already done the people; and for 
this purpoſe he abated a third of the rents which they 
annually paid into the treaſury ; after which he go- 
verned Rome with an abſolute {way during the time of 
his conſulate. The reign of this triumvir, however, 
was ended by his expedition into Gaul, where his mi- 
litary exploits acquired him the higheſt reputation, 
Pompey and Craſſus in the mean time became conſuls, 
and governed as deſpotically as Cæſar himſelf had 
done, On the expiration of their firſt conſulate, the 
republic fell into a kind of anarchy, entirely owing to 
the diforders occafioned by the two late conſuls. At 
laſt, however, this confuſion was ended by raifing 
Craſſus and Pompey to the conſulate a ſecond time. 
This was no ſooner done, than a new partition of the 
empire was propoſed. Craſſus was to have Syria and 
all the eaſtern provinces, Pompey was to govern Afri— 
ca and Spain, and Cæſar to be continued in Gaul, and 
all this for the ſpace of five years. This law was paſi- 
ed by a great majority; upon which Craſſus undertook 
an expedition againſt the Parthians, whom he imagi- 
ned he ſhould eaſily overcome, and then enrich himſelf 
with their ſpoils; Czſar applied with great aſſiduity to 


the completing of the conqueſt of Gaul; and Pompey 


having nothing to do. in his province, ſtaid at Rome to 
govern the republic alone, 

The affairs of the Romans were now haſtening to a 
criſis. Craſſus, having oppreſſed all the provinces of 
the eaſt, was totally defeated and killed by the Par- 
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thians *; after which the two great rivals Czlar and 


Pompey were left alone, without any third perſon who 
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could hold the balance between them, or prevent the Rivalſhip 


deadly quarrels which were about to enſue, 
however, continued pretty quiet til] Gaul was reduce 
to a Roman province . The queition then was, whe- : 
ther Cæſar or Pompey ſhould firſt reſign the command 
of their armics, and return to the rank of private per- 
ſons. As both parties ſaw, that whoever firſt laid 
down his arms mult of courſe ſubmit to the other, both 


refuſed to diſarm themſelves. As Cefar, however, had 


amaſſed immenſe riches in Gaul, he was now in a con— 
dition not only to maintain an army capable of vying. 
with Pompey, but even to buy over the leading men 
in Rome to his intereſt. One of the conſuls, named 
AEnilius Paulus, colt him no leſs than 1500 talents, 
or 310, 625 J. ſterling; but the other, named Aar— 
cellus, could not be gained at any price. Pompey 
had put at the head of the tribunes one Scribonius 
Curio, a young patrician of great abilities, but ſo ex- 
ceedingly debauched and extravagant, that he owed 
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upwards of four millions and a half of our money. 
Ceſar, by enabling him to ſatisfy his creditors, and 


| ſupplying him with money to purſue his debaucheries, 


ſecured him in his 1ntereit; and Curio, without ſeem— 
ing to be in Cæſar's intereſt, found means to do him 


the moſt eſſential ſervice. —He propoſed that both 


generals ſhould be recalled ; being well aſſured that 


Pompey would never conſent to part with his army, 


or lay down the government of Spain with which he 


bad been inveited, ſo that Cæſar might draw from 
Pompey's refuſal a pretence for continuing himſelf in 
his province at the head of his troops. This propoſal 
threw the oppolite party into great embarraſſments; 


and while both profeſled their pacific intentions, both. 


continued in readineſs for the moſt obſtinate and bloody 
war, Cicero took upon himſelf the office of mediator; 
but Pompey would hearken to no terms of accommo— 


dation. The orator, ſurpriſed to find him ſo obſtinate, 
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at the ſame time that he neglected to ſtrengthen bis 


army, aſked him with what forces he defigned to 


make head agaigſt Cæſar? to which the other anſwer— 
ed, that he needed but ſtamp with his foot, and an 
army would (tart up out of the ground. This confi— 


dence he aſſumed becauſe he perſuaded himſelf that 
Cæſar's men would abandon him if matters came 


to extremities. 


„ 


men to ſtand by their general under whom they had Rome 
ſerved ſo long with ſucceſs; and finding by their aq. —— 


Cziar, however, though he affected 


great moderation, yet kept himſelf in readineſs for the 


worſt; and therefore, when the ſenate paſſed the fatal 


decree for a civil war, he was not in the leaſt alarmed. 


This decree was iſſued in the year 49 B. C. and was 
expreſſed in the following words: * Let the conſuls 
for the year, the proconſul Pompey, the prætors, and 
and all thoſe in or near Rome who have been conſuls, 
provide for the public ſafety by the moſt proper means.“ 
'This decree was no fooner paſſed, than the conſul Mar- 
cellus went, with his colleague Lentulus, to an houſe 
at a ſmall diſtance from the town, where Pompey 
then was; and preſenting him with a ſword, „We 
require you (laid he) to take upon you with this the 
defence of the republic, and the command of her 
troops.“ Pompey obeyed ; and Cæſar was by the ſame 
cecree diveſted of his office, and one Lucius Domitius 
appointed to ſucceed him, the new governor being em- 
powered to raiſe 4000 men in order to take poſſeſſion 
of his province. | | | 

War being thus reſolved on, the ſenate and Pom- 
pey began to take the neceſſary preparations for op- 
poling Ceſar. The attempt of the latter to withſtand 
their authority they termed a 7umult; from which con- 
temptible epithet it appeared that they either did not 
know, or did not dread, the enemy whom they were 
bringing upon themſelves. However, they ordered 


$0,000 Roman forces to be aſſembled, together with 


as many foreign troops as Pompey ſhould think pro- 


per; the expence of which armament was defrayed 


nom the public treafury. The governments of pro- 
vinces, and all public honours, were beſtowed upon 
ſuch as were remarkable for their attachment to 
Pumpey and their enmity to Cæſar. The latter, how- 
ever, was by no means wanting in what concerned his 
own interett, Three of the tribunes. who had been 
bis friends were driven out of Rome, and arrived in his 
camp dilguiſed like flaves. Cæſar ſhowed them to his 
2rmy mm this ignominious habit; and, ſetting forth the 
:yitutiy of the ſenate and patricians, exhorted his 


. 


clamationss that he could depend on them, he reſolved 
to begin hoſtilities immediately. 


8 
The firſt delign of Czfar was to make biqſelf Hoteles 


maſter of Ariminum, a city bordering upon Ciſalpine £97" by 


Gaul, and conſequently a part of his province; but 
as this would be looked upon as a declaration of war, 
he reſolved to keep his deſign as private as poſſible, 
At that time he himſelf was at Ravenna, from whence 
he ſent a detachment towards the Rubicon, defiring 
the officer who commanded it to wait for him on the 
banks of that river, 
ſhow of gladiators, and made a great entertainment, 
Towards the cloſe of the day he roſe from table, de- 
firing his gueſts to ſtay till he came back, which he 
ſaid would be very ſoon ; but, inſtead of returning to 
the company, he immediately ſet out for the Rubicon, 
having left orders to ſome of his moſt intimate friends 
to follow him through different roads, to avoid being 
obſerved. Having arrived at the Rubicon, which 
parted Ciſalpine Gaul from Italy, the ſucceeding miſ- 
fortunes of the empire occurred to his mind, and mode 
him heſitate. Turning then to Aſinius Pollio, © If 
I do not croſs the river, (ſaid he), I am undone; and 


if I do crois it, how many calamitics ſhall I by this 


means bring upon Rome!” Having thus ſpoken, he 
muſed a few minutes; and then crying out“ The 
die is caſt,” he threw himſelf into the river, and 
croſſing it, marched with all poſſible ſpeed to Ari— 
minum, which he reached and ſurpriſed before day- 
break. From thence, as he had but one legion with 
him, he diſpatched orders to the formidable army he 
had left in Gaul to croſs the mountains and join him. 
The activity of Cæſar ſtruck the oppolite party 


with the greateſt terror; and indeed not without rea- 


ſon, for they had been extremely negligent in making 


preparations againſt ſuch a formidable opponent. 
Pompey himſelf, no leſs alarmed then the reſt, leit Rowe 
with a deſign to retire to Capua, where he had two 
legions whom he had formerly draughted out of Cæſar's 
army, He communicated his intended flight to the 


ſenate ; but at the ſame time acquainted them, that 


if any magiſtrate or ſenator refuſe to follow him, he 
ſhould be treated as a friend to Cæſar and an enemy 
to his country. In the mean time Cæſar, having 
raiſed new troops in Ciſalpine Gaul, ſent Mare An- 
tony with a detachment to ſeize Aretium, and ſome 
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other officers to ſ{ccure Piſaurum and Fanum, while Tikes ſert 
he himſelf marched at the head of the thirteenth legion rl towus 


to Avximum, which opened its gates to him. From 
Auximum he advanced into Picenum, where he was 
joined by the twelfth legion from Tranſalpine Gaul. 
As Picenum readily ſubmitted to him, he led his 
forces againſt Corfinium, the capital of the Peligni, 
which Domitius Ahenobarbus defended with. thirty 
cohorts. But Cæſar no ſooner inveſted it, than the 
garriſon betrayed their commander, and delivered him 
up with many ſenators, who had taken refuge in the 
place, to Cæſar, who granted them their lives and 
liberty. Domitius, fearing the reſentment of the 
conqueror, had ordered one of his ſlaves, whom he 
uſed as a pliytician, to give him a doſe of poiſon» 


When he came to experience the humanity of the con- 


qucror, he lamented his misfortune, and cnt the 
| | 18:44” 


The next day he aſſiſted at a 


2 


a iti 
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Rome, halineſs of his own reſolution. But his phyſician, 
——— who had only given him a ſleeping draught, com- 
forted him, and received his liberty as a reward for 

106 his affection. | 


ha hopes Pompey, thinking himſelf no longer ſafe at Capua 


mg after the reduction of Corfinium, retired to Brundu- 
An e 


(bes by ſium, with a defign to carry the war into the eaſt, 
a [12:3p6+ where all the goveruors were his creatures. Cæſar fol- 
lowed him cloſe; and arriving with his army before 
Bronduhum, inveſted the place on the land-fide, and 
undertook ro ſhut up the port by a ſtaccado of his 
own invention. But, before the work was completed, 
the fleet which had conveyed the two conſuls with 
thirty cohorts to Dyrrbachium being returned, Pompey 
reſolved to make his eſcape, which he conducted with 
all the experience and dexterity of a great officer. 
He kept bis departure very ſecret ; but, at the ſame 
time, made all neceſſary preparations for the facilita- 
ting of it. In the firſt place, he walled up the gates, 
then dug deep and wide ditches croſs all the ftreets, 
except only thoſe two that led to the port; in the 
ditches he planted ſharp pointed ftakes, covering them 
with hurdles and earth. After theſe precautions, he 
gave expreſs orders, that all the citizens ſhould keep 
within-doors, leit they ſhould betray his defign to the 
enemy; and then, in the ſpace of three days, embark- 
ed all his troops, except the light-armed infantry, 
whom he had placed on the walls; ard theſe likewiſe, 
on a ſignal given, abandoning their poſts, repaired with 
great expedition to the ſhips. Cæſar, perceiving the 
walls unguarded, ordered his men to ſcale them, and 


heat of the purſuit, they would have fallen into the 
ditches which Pompey had prepared for them, had not 
the Brunduſians warned them of the danger, and, by 
many windings and turnings, led them to the haven, 
where they found all the fleet under ſail, except two 
veſſels, which had run aground in going ont of the 
harbour, Theſe Cæſar took, made the ſoldiers on board 
priſoners, and brought them aſhore. | 

Cæſar ſceing himſelf, by the flight of his rival, 
walter of all Italy from the Alps to the ſea, was de- 
firous to follow and attack him before he was joined 
by the ſupplies which he expected from Aſia. But 
being deſtitute of ſhipping, he reſolved to go firſt to 
Rome, and ſettle ſome ſort of government there; 
and then paſs into Spain, to drive from thence Pom- 
pey's troops, who had taken poſſeſſion of that great 
continent, under the command of Afranius and Pe- 
tretus, Before he left Brunduſium, he ſent Scribonius 


Valerius, one of his heutenants, to get together what 
ſhips he could, and croſs over with one legion into 
»1:dinia, Cato, who commanded in Sicily, upon the 
irit news of Curio's landing there, abandoned the 
land, and retired to the camp of the conſuls at Dyr- 
rhachium: and Q. Valerius no ſooner appeared with 
his ſmall fleet off Sardinia, than the Caralitani, now 
the inhabitants of Cagliari, drove out Aurelius Cotta, 
who commanded there for the ſenate, and put Cæſar's 
95 lieutenant in poſſeſſion both of their city and iſland, 
\ifr py In the mean time the general himſelf advanced to- 
mz, Wards Rome; and on his march wrote to all the ſena- 
tors then in Italy, defiring them to repair to the ca- 
vital, and aflit him with their counſel, Above all, 


make what haſte they could after the enemy. In the 


Curio with three legions into Sicily, and ordered Q. 


he was deſirous to ſee Cicero; but could not prevail Rome. 


upon him to return to Rome. As Cæſar drew near the 
capital, he quartered histroops inthe neighbouring mu- 
nicipia; and then advancing to the city, out of a 
pretended reſpect to the ancient cuſtoms, be took u 

his quarters in the ſaburbs, whither the whole city 


crowded to ſee the famous conqueror of Gaul, who 


who had been abſent near ten years. And now ſuch 
of the tribunes of the people as had fled to him for 
refuge, reaſſumed their funRione, mounted the roſtra, 
and endeavoured by their ſpeeches to reconcile the 
people to the head of their party. Marc Antony 
particularly, and Caſſius Longinus, two of Crefar*s 
molt zealous partiſans, moved that the ſenate ſhould 
meet in the ſuburbs, that the general might give them 
an account of his conduct. Accordingly, ſuch of the 
ſenators as were at Rome aſſembled ; when Cæſar made 
a ſpeech in juſtification of all his proceedings, and 
concluded his harangve with propoling a deputation to 
Pompey, with offers of an accommodition in an ami- 
cable manner. He even defired the contcript fathers, 
to whom in appearance he paid great deference, to 
nominate ſome of their venerable body to carry pro— 
poſals of peace to the conſuls, and the genera] of the 
conſular army ; but none of the ſenators would take 
upon him that commiſſion. He then began to think 
of providing himſelf with the neceſſary {ſums for carry - 
ing on the war, and had recourſe to the public trea- 
fury. But Metellus, one of the tribunes, oppoſed 
him ; alleging a law forbidding any one to open the 
the treaſury, but in the preſence and with the con- 
ſent of the conſuls. Czſar, however, without regarding 
the tribune, went directly to the temple of Saturn, 
where the public money was kept. But the keys of 
the treaſury having been carried away by the conſul 
Lentulus, he ordered the doors to be boken open. 
This Metellus oppoſed : but Cæſar, in a paſſion, lay- 
ing his hand on his ſword, threatened to kill him if 


he gave him any farther diſturbance ; which fo ter- Supphes 
himicl!! 
with moncy. 
n fron ine 
an immenſe ſum; ſome ſay, 300,000 pounds weight public tre: - 


rified Metellus, that he withdrew. Cæſar took out 
of the treaſury, which was ever after at his command 
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of gold. With this ſupply of money he raifed troops ſury. 


all over Italy, and ſent governors into all the provinces 
ſubject to the republic. | 

Cæſar now made Mare Antony commander in chief 
of the armies in Italy, fent his brother C. Antonius. to 
govern Illyricum, aſſigned Ciſalpine Gaul to Licinius 
Craſſus, appointed M. Emilius Lepidus governor of 
the capital; and having got together ſome ſhips to 
cruiſe in the Adriatic and Mediterranean ſeas, he gave 
the command of one of his fleets to P. Cornelius Do- 
labella, and of the other to young Hortenſius, the fon 
of the famous orator. As Pompey had ſent governors 
into the ſame provinces, by this means a general war 
was kindled in almoſt all the parts of the known world. 


However, Cæſar would not truſt any of his lieutenants | 


with the conduct of the war in Spain, which was Pom- 
pey's favourite province, but took it vpon himſelf; and. 
having ſettled his affairs in great baſte at Rome, re- 
turned to Ariminum, aſſembled his legions there, and 
paſſing the Alps, entered Tranſalpine Gaul. There he 
was informed that the inhabitants of Marſeilles had re- 
ſolved to refuſe him entrance into their city; and that 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, whom he had generouſſy 

par- 
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Rome. pardoned and ſet at liberty after the reduction of Cor— 
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finium, had ſet ſail for Marſeilles with ſeven galleys, 
having on board a great number of his clients and 
faves, with a defign to raiſe the city in favour of Pom- 
pey. Czxſar, thinking it dingerous to let the enemy 


take poſſeſſion of ſuch an impomant place, lent for the 


15 chick magiltrates of the city, and adviſed them not 


to begin a war with him, but rather follow the example 


carry it on, and D. Brutus to command the fleet, 
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to great 
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of Italy, and ſubmit. The magiſtrates returned to the 
city, and ſoon after informed him that they were to 
ſtand neuter; but in the mean time Domitius arriving 
with his ſmall ſquadton, was received into the city, and 
declared general of all their forces. Hereupon Cæſar 
immediately invelted the town with three legions, and 
ordered twelve galleys to be built at Arelas, now Arles, 
in order to block up the port. But as the ſiege was 
I: ke to detain him too long, he left C. Trebonius to 


while he continued his march into Spain, where he be- 
can the war with all the valour, ability, and ſucceſs of 
a preat general. Pompey had three generals in this 
continent, which was divided into two Roman pro- 
vinces. Varro commanded in Fartlier Spain; and Pe— 
tretus and Afranius, with equal power, and two conſi— 
derable armies, in Hither Spain. Cxfar, while he was 
yet at Marſeilles, ſænt Q. Fabius, one of his lieutenants, 
with three legions, to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes of 
the Pyrenees, which Afranius had ſeized. Fabius ex- 
ecuted his commiſſion with great bravery, entered 
Spain, and left the way open for Cæſar, who quickly fol- 
lowed him. As ſoon as he had eroſſed the mountains, 
he fent out ſcouts to obſerve the fituation of the enemy; 
by whom he was informed, that Afranius and Petreius 


having joined their forces, confifting of five legions, 


20 cohorts of the natives, and 5000 horſe, were advan- 
tageouſly poſted on an hill of an eaſy aſcent in the 


neighbourhood of Ilerda, now Lerida, in Catalonia. 
Upon this advice Czlar advanced within fight of the 


enemy, and encamped 1n a plain between the Sicoris 
and Cinga, now the Segre and Cinca. Between the 
eminence on which Atranius had poited himfclf, and 
the city of Ilerda, was a ſmall plain, and in the middle 
of it a riſing ground, which Czfar attempted to ſeize, 
in order to cut off by that means the communication 
between the enemy's camp and the city, from whence 
they had all their proviſions. This oecaſioned a ſharp 
diſpute between three of Czſai's legions ahd an equal 
number of the enemy, which laſted five hours with equal 
luccels, both parties claiming the victory. But after 
all, Afranius's men, who had firſt ſeized the poſt, main- 
tained themſelves in poſſeſſion of it in ſpite of Cæſar's 
utmolt efforts. Two days after this battle, continual 
rains, with the melting of the ſnow on the mountains, 
i) ſwelled the two rivers between which Cæſar was en- 
camped, that they overflowed, broke down his bridges, 
and laid under water the neighbouring country to a 
great diſtance. | 


tween bis camp and the cities that had declared for 


him; and reduced him to ſuch (traits, that his army 


was ready to die for famine, wheat being ſold in his 
camp at 50 Roman denarii per buſhel, that is, 11. 128. 
12 d. ſterling. He tried to rebuild his bridges, but in 
vain; the violence of the ſtream readering all his en- 
deavours fruitleſs, 

Upon the news of Czſai's diltreſs, Pompey's party 
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at Rome began to take courage. Several perſons of Rows 


This cut off the communication be- 
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diſtinction went to congratulate Afranius's wife on the ——- 


ſucceſs of her huſband's arms in Spain. Many of the 
ſenators who had hitherto ſtood neuter, haſtened to 
Pompey's camp, taking it for granted that Cæſar was 
reduced to the laſt extremity, and all hopes of his party 
loſt. Of this number was Cicero; who, without any 
regard to the remonſtrances of Atticus, or the letters 
Cæſar himſelf wrote to him, defiring him to join nei— 
ther party, be left Italy, and landed at Dyrrhachium, 
where Pompey received bim with great marks of joy 
and friendſhip, But the joy of Pompey's party was 
not long-lived. For Cæſar, after having attempted ſe- 
veral times in vain to rebuild his bridges, cauſed boats 
to be made with all poſſible expedition; and while the 
enemy were diverted by endeavouring to intercept the 
ſuccours that were {ent him from Gaul, he laid hold of 
that opportunity to convey his boats in the night on 
carrriages 22 miles from his camp; where with won- 
derful quickneſs a great detachment paſſed the Sicoris, 
and encamping on the oppoſite bank unknown to the 
enemy, built a bridge in two days, opened a commu- 
nication with the neighbouring country, received the 
ſupplies from Gaul, and relieved the want of his ſol— 
diers. Cæſar being thus delivered from danger, pur- 
ſued the armies of Afranius and Petreius with ſuch ſu— 
perior addreſs and conduct, that he forced them to fub- 
mit without coming to a battle, and by that means be- 
came maller of all Hither Spain. The two generals 


diſbanded their troops, ſent them out of the province, 
and returned to Italy, after having folemnly promiſed 


never to aſſemble forces again, or make war upon Cæ- 


far. Upon the news of the reduction of Hither Spain, 


the Spaniards in Farther Spain, and one Roman le— 
gion, deſerted from Varro, Pompey's governor in that 
province, which obliged him to ſurrender his other le- 
gion and all his money. a 

Cæſar having thus reduced all Spain in a few months, 
appointed Caſſius Longinus to govern the two pro- 
vinces with four legions; and then returned to Mar- 
ſeilles, which city was juſt upon the point of ſurren- 
dering after a moſt vigorous feſiſtance. Though the 
inhabitants had by their late treachery deſerved a ſe- 
vere puniſhment, yet he granted them their lives and 
liberty; but Rripped their arſenals of arms, and ob- 
liged them to deliver up all their ſhips. From Mar- 
ſeilles Ceſar marched into Ciſalpine Gaul; and from 
thence haſtened to Rome, where he laid the founda- 
tion of his future grandeur. 


at Dyrrhachium. However, there were ſtill prætor 
there; and among them M. Amilius Lepidus, who 
was afterwards one of the triumvirs with OQavius and 
Marc Antony. The prior, to ingratiate himſelf with 
Clar, nominated him dictator of his own authority, 
and againſt the inclination of the ſenate. Czlar ac- 
cepted the new dignity ; but neither abuſed his power, 
az Sylla had done, nor retained it fo long. Puring 
the 11 days of his dictatorſhip, he governed with great 
moderation, and gained the affections both of the peo- 
ple and the patricians. He recalled the exiles, granted 
the rights and privileges of Roman citizens to all che 
Gauls beyond the Po, and, as pontifex maximus, filled 


up the vacancies of the ſacerdotal colleges with 12 *. 
rie nds. 
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He found the city in a very Runs te 
different Rate from that in which he had left it. Mott Rome. ad 


of the ſenators and magiſtrates were fled to Pompey arg 
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friends. Though it was expected that he would have 


— abſolutely cancelled all debts contracted ſinee the be— 
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ginging of the troubles, he only reduced the interett 
to one-fourth. But the chief uſe he made of his dic- 
tatorſhip was to preſide at the election of conſuls for 
the next year, when he got himſelf, and Servilius Lſan- 
ricus, one of his moſt zealous partiſans, promoted to 
that dignity. 5 | 

And now being reſolved to follow Pompey, and carry 
the war into the eaſt, he ſet out for Brundulium, whi— 
ther he had ordered 12 legions to repair with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. But on his arrival he found only five 
there. The reſt, being aſraid of the dangers of the ſea, 
and unwilling to engage 1n a new war, had marched 
jeiſurely, complaining of their general for allowing 
them no reſpite, but hurrying them continually from 
one country to another. However, Czſar did not wait 
for them, but ſet fail with only five legions and 600 
horſe, in the beginning of January. While the reit 
were waiting at Brunduſium tor ſhips to tranſport them 
over into Epirus, Cæſar arrived ſafe with his five le- 
gions in Chaonia, the northern part of Epirus, near the 
Ceraunian mountains. There he landed his troops, and 
{ent the ſhips back to Brundufium. to bring over the 
legions that were left behind. The war he was now 
entering upon was the moſt difheu)t he had yet under- 
taken. Pompey had for a whole year been aſſembling 
troops from all the eaſtern countries. When he left 
Italy he had only five legions; but ſince his arrival at 
Dyrrhachium he had been reinforced with one from 
Sicily, another from Crete, and two from Syria. Three 
thouſand archers, {ix cohorts of ſlingers, and 7000 horſe, 
had been ſeut him by princes in alliance with Rome, All 
the free cities of Afia had reinforced his army with 
their beſt troops; nay, if we give credit to an hiſtori— 
cal poet, fuccours were brought him from the Indus 
and the Ganges to the eaſt, and from Arabia and E- 
thiopia to the ſouth; at leaſt it is certain, that Greece, 
Alia Minor, Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, and all the na- 
tions from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, took 
up arms in his favour, He had almoſt all the Roman 
knights, that is, the flower of the young nobility, in 
his ſquadrons, and his legions confilted moſtly of ve- 
terans inured to dangers and the toils of war. Pompey 
himſelf was a general of great experience and addreſs; 
and had under him ſome of the beſt commanders. of 
the republic, who had formerly conducted armies them- 
ſelves. As for his navy, he had above 500 ſhips of war, 


beſides a far preater number of ſmall veſſels, which 


were continuelly cruiſing on the coaſts, and intercept- 
ing ſuch ſhips as carried arms or proviſions to the 
enemy. He had likewiſe with him above 200 ſena- 
tors, who formed a more numerous ſenate than that at 
Rome, Cornelins Lentulus and. Claudius Marcellus, 
the laſt year's conſuls, preſided in it; but under the di— 
rection of Pompey their protector, who ordered them 
to aſſemble at Theſſalopica, where he built a ſtately 
hall for that purpoſe. There, in one of their aſſemblies, 
at the motion of Cato, it was decreed, that no Roman 
citizen ſhould be put to death but in battle, and that 
no City ſubject to the republic ſhould be ſacked. At 
the ſame time the conſcript fathers aſſembled at Thel- 


ſelonica decreed, that they alone repreſented the Ro- 


man ſenate, and that thoſe who reſided at Rome were 


_ eAcouragers of tyranny, and friends to the tyrant, And 
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indeed, as the flower of the nobility was with Pompey, Rome. 


. 


and the moſt virtuous men in the republic had taken 
refuge in his camp, he was generally looked upon as 
the only hope and ſupport of the public liberty. Hence 
many perſons of eminent probity, who had hitherto 
flood neuter, flocked to him from all parte. 9 
theſe were young Brutus, who afterwards conſpired 
againſt Cæſar, Tidius Sextius, and Labienus. Brutus, 
whoſe father had been put to death in Galatia by Pom— 
pey's order, had never ſpoken to him, or ſo much as 
ſaluted bim ſince that time. But as he now looked 
upon him as the defender of the public liberty, he 
joined him, facrificing therein his private reſentment to 
the intereſt of the public. Pompey received him with 


great joy, and was willing to confer upon him ſome 
T'idius Sextius,. 


command; but he declined the offer. 
though extremely old and lame, yet left Rome, and 
went as far as Macedonia to join Pompey there. La- 
bienus likewiſe forſook his old benefactor, under whom 
he had ſerved during the whole courſe of the Gauliſh 


war, and went over to his rival, though Ceſar had ap- 


pointed him commander in chief of all the forces on 


the other fide the Alps. In ſhort, Pompey 's party 
grew into ſuch reputation, that his cauſe was generally 


called the good cauſe, while Cæſar's adherents were 


looked upon as enemies to their country, and abettors 
of tyranny. 


As foon as Cæſar landed, he marched directly to M 
Oricum, the neareſt city in Epirus, which was taken poſals of 
accommo- 
dation, 

; which are 
and theſe two conqueſts opened a way to Dyrrhachium, rejected. 


without oppoſition. The like ſueceſs attended bim at 
Apollonia, which was in no condition to ſtaud a ſiege; 


where Pompey had his magazines of arms and provt- 
ſions. 
news that the fleet which he had ſent back to Brun— 
duſium to tranſport the reſt of his troops had been at- 
tacked by Bibulus, one.of Pompey's admirals, who had 
taken 3o, and inhumanly burnt them with the feamen 
on board. This gave Cæſar great uneaſineſs, eſpecially 
as he heard that Bibulus, with 110 ſhips of war, had 
taken poſſeſſion of all the barbours between Salonium 


and Oricum ; ſo that the legions at Brunduſium could 


This ſucceſs, however, was interrupted by the 


* 


Among 


not venture to croſs the fea without great danger of - 


falling into the enemy's hands, By this Cæſar was fo 
much embarraſſed, that he made propoſals of accom- 


modation upon very moderate terms; being no other 


than that both Pompey and he ſhould diſband their ar- 


mies within three days, renew their former friendſhip. 


with ſolemn oaths, and return together to Italy. Theſe 


propoſals were ſent by Vibullius Rufus, an intimate friend 


of Pompey, whom Cæſar had twice taken priſoner. 
Pompey, however, probably elated with his late good 
fortune, anſwered, that he would not hearken to any 
terms, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that he owed his life and 
return to Italy to Cæſar's favour. 
ter again ſent one Vatinius to confer with Pompey 
about a treaty of peace. Labienus was appointed to 
receive the propoſals; . but while they were conferring 
together, a party of Pompey's men coming up to them, 
diſcharged their darts at Vatinius and thole who at- 
tended him. 
Vatinius nairawly eſcaped with his life, 


In the mean time Cxzfar advanced towards Dyrrha-- 
chium, in hopes of ſurpriſing that important place; 
but Pompey unexpeRedly appearing, he halted on the 

other 


Some of the guards were wounded, and 


However, the lat- 


— 
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Rome. other ſide of the river Apſus, where he intrenched him- 
— ſelf, as having but a ſmall number of troops in com- 


pariſon of the formidable army which attended Pom- 


pey. The latter, however, notwithſtanding his ſupe— 
riority, durſt not croſs the river in Czlar's fight; fo 
that the two armics continued for ſome time quiet in 
their reſpective camps. Cæſar wrote letter after letter 


'to Marc Antony, who commanded the legions he had 


left in Italy, to come to his aſſiſtance; but receiving 
no anſwer, Czſar diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a 
ſlave, and with all imaginable ſecrecy went on board a 
fiſherman's bark, with a deſign to go over to Brundu— 
fium, though the enemy's fleet was cruiſing on the coaſts 
both of Greece and Italy. This deſign, however, mil- 
carried, by reaſon of the boat being put back by con- 
trary winds; and thus Cæſar was reſtored to his ſol- 
diers, who had been very uneaſy at his abſence. He 
was no ſooner landed than he diſpatched Poſthumius, 
one of his lieutenants, with moſt preſſing orders to Marc 
Antony, Gabinius, and Calenus, to bring the troops 
to him at all adventures. Gabinius, unwilling to ex— 
poſe all the hopes of his general to the hazards of the 
fea, thought it ſafer to march a great way about by 
Illyricum, and therefore engaged all the legionaries he 
could to follow him by land. But the Illyrizns, who 
had, unknown to him, declared for Pompey, fell unex- 


pectedly upon him, and killed him and his men, not 


one eſcaping. Marc Antony and Calenus, who went 
by ſea, were in the greateſt danger from one of Pom- 
pey's admirals; but had the good Juck to bring their 
troops ſafe to ſhore at Nyphæum, in the neighbourhood 
of Apollonia, As ſoon as it was known that Antony 
was landed, Pompey marched to prevent his joining 
Cxſar. On the other hand, Czfſar inſtantly decamped, 


and haftening to the relief of his lieutenant, joined him 


before Pompey came up. Then Pompey, not caring 
to engage them when united, retired to an advantage- 
ous poſt in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, known 
by the name of Aſparagium, and there encamped. Cæ- 


far having thus at length got all his troops together, 


reſolved to finiſh the war by one general action, and 
determine the fate of the world, either by his own death 
or by that of his rival. To this end he offered Pompey 
battle, and kept his army a preat while drawn up in 
ſight of the enemy. But Pompey declining an engage- 
ment, he decamped, and turned towards Dyrrhachium, 
as if he defigned to ſurpriſe it, hoping by this means 


to draw Pompey into the plain. But Pompey, looking 
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upon the taking of Dyrrhachium as a chimerical pro- 
ject, followed Cæſar at ſome diſtance, and letting him 
draw near to the city, encamped on a hill called Petra, 
which commanded the ſea, whence he could be ſup- 
plied with groviſions from Greece and Afia, while Cz- 
ſar was furced to bring corn by land from Epirus, at a 
vaſt expence, and through many dangers, 

This inconvenience put Cæſar upon a new deſign, 
which was to ſurround an army far more numerous 
than his own, and, by ſhutting them up within a nar- 
row tract of ground, diſtreſs them as much for want 
of forage, as his troops were diſtreſſed for want of corn. 
Purſvant to this deſign, he drew a line of circumvalla- 
tion from the ſea quite round Pompey's camp, and 
kept him ſo cloſe blocked up, that though his men 
were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions by ſea, yet 
the horſes of his army began ſoon to die in great num- 
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bers for want of forage, Cæſar's men, though in the Rome, 
utmoſt diftreſs for want of corn, yet bore all with —— 


incredible cheerfulneſs; proteſting, that they would 
rather live upon the bark of trees than ſuffer Pompey 
to eſcape, now they had him in their power. Cæſar 
tells us, that in this extremity ſuch of the army as had 
been in Sardinia, found out the way of making bread 
of a certain root called c/zra, which they ſteeped in 
milk; and that when the enemy inſulted them on ac- 
count of the ſtarving condition which they were in, 
they threw ſeveral] of theſe loaves among them, to put 
them out of all hopes of ſubduing them by famine, 
“So long as the earth produces ſuch roots (ſaid they) 
we will not let Pompey eſcape.” At length Pompey, 
alarmed at the diſtempers which began to prevail in his 
army, made ſeveral attempts to break through the bar. 
riers that incloſed him, but was always repulſed with 
lols. At length, being reduced to the utmoſt extre- 
mity for want of forage, he reſolved at all events to 
force the enemy's lines, and eſcape. With the aſſiſt- 
ance therefore, and by the advice of two deſerters, he 
embarked his archers, ſlingers, and light- armed infan- 


try, and marching himſelf by land at the head of 60 U _— 
cohorts, went to attack that part of Cæſar's lines which e 
was next to the ſea, and not yet quite finiſhed. He 2 


ſet out from his camp in the dead of the night, and ar- 
riving at the poſt he defigned to force by break of day, 
he began the attack by ſea and land at the fame time. 
The ninth legion, which defended that part of the lines, 
made for ſome time a vigorous reſiſtance; but being 
attacked in the rear by Pompey's men, who came by 
ſea, and landed between Cæſar's two lines, they fled 
with ſuch precipitation, that the ſuccours Marcellinus 
ſent them from a neighbouring poſt could not ſtop them, 
The enfign who carried the eagle at the head of the 
routed legion was mortally wounded; but nevertheleſs, 
before he died, had preſence of mind enough to con- 


fipn the eagle to the cavalry of the party, defiring 


them to deliver it to Cæſar. Pompey's men purſued 
the fugitives, and made ſuch a ſlaughter of them, that 
all the centurions of the firſt cohort were cut off except 
And now Pompey's army broke in like a tor- 
rent upon the poſts Cæſar had fortified, and were ad- 
vancing to attack Marcellinus, who guarded a neigh- 
bouring fort; but Marc Antony coming very ſeaſon— 


ably to his relief with 12 cohorts, they thought it ad- 
viſable to retire. 


Soon after Cæſar himſelf arrived with a ſtrong rein- (,, 
forcement, and poſted himſelf on the ſhore, in order to feated, us 


From this poſt in gre 
he obſerved an old camp which he had made within the dag. 


prevent ſuch attempts for the future, 


place where Pompey was incloſed, but afterwards a- 
bandoned. Upon his quitting it, Pompey had taken 
poſſeſſion of it, and left a legion to guard it. This polt 
Czfar reſolved to reduce, hoping to repair the loſs he 
had ſuſtained on this unfortunate day, by taking the le- 
gion which Pompey had poited there. Accordingly, 
he advanced ſecretly at the head of 33 cohorts in two 
lines; and arriving at the old camp before Pompey 
could have notice of his march, attacked it with great 
vigour, forced the firſt intrenchment, notwithſtanding 
the brave reſiſtance of Titus Palcio, and penetrated to 
the ſecond, whither the legion had retired. But here 
His fortune changed on a ſudden, His right wing, f 


looking for an entrance into the camp, marched along 
the 
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. 
quarters, and cutting off his convoys. As he had fre-. Rome. - 
quent opportunities of coming to an engagement, but 287 4 
always declined it, his friends and ſubalterus began to 
put ill conſtructions on his dilatorinelſs to his face; es 4 
Theſe, together with the complaints of his ſoldiers, Pompey 1 
made him at length reſolve to venture a general action. reſolves to BY 
With this deſign he marched into a large plain near the 3 9 
cities of Pharſalia and Tunebes ; Which latter was e 8 
called Philippi, from Philip king of Macedon, and the fa- 
ther of Perles, who, having reduced the Thebans, placed 
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nave. the outſide of a trench which Cæſar had formerly car- 
_ ried on from the left angle of his camp, about 400 
paces, to a neighbouring river. This trench they miſ- 
took for the rampart of the camp; and being led away 
by that miſtake from their left wing, they were ſoon 
after prevented from rejoining it by the arrival of Pom- 
pey, who came up at the head of a legion and a large 
body of horſe, Then the legion which Cæſar had at- 
tacked taking courage, made a briſk ſally, drove his 
men back to the firſt intrenchment which they had 
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ſeized, and there put them in great diſorder while they 
were attempting to paſs the ditch. Pompey, in the 


mean time, falling upon them with his cavalry in flank, 


completed their defeat; and then flying to the enemy's 
right wing, which had paſſed the trench mentioned 
above, and was ſhut up between that and the ramparts 
of the old camp, made a moſt dreadful laughter of 


them. The trench was filled with dead bodies, many 


falling into it in that diſorder, and others paſſing over 
them and preſſing them to death. 

In this diſtreſs, Cæſar did all he could to ſtop the 
flight of his legionaries, but to no purpoſe: the ſtandard- 
bearers themſelves threw down the Roman eagles 
when Cæſar endeavoured to ftop them, and left them 


in the hands of the enemy, who, on this occaſion, took 


32 ſtandards; a diſgrace which Czfar had never ſuf- 
fered before. He was himſelf, in no ſmall danger of 
falling by the hand of one of his own men, whom he 
took hold of when flying, bidding him ftand and face 
abont ; but the man, apprehenſive of the danger he was 
in, drew his ſword, and would have killed him, had 
not one of his guards prevented the blow by cutting 
oft his arm. Cæſar loſt on this occafion 960 of his foot, 
400 of his horſe, 5 tribunes, ard 32 centurions. 

This loſs and diſgrace greatly mortified Cæſar, but 
did not diſcourage him. After he had by his lenity 
and eloquent ſpeeches recovered the ſpirits of his troops, 
he decamped, and retired in good order to Apollonia, 
where he paid the army, and left his ſiek and wound- 
ed, From thence he marched into Macedon, where 
Scipio Metellus, Pompey's father-in-law, was encamp- 
ed. He hoped either to draw his rival into ſome plain, 
or to overpower Scipio if not aſſiſted. He met with 
great difficulties on his march, the countries through 
which he paſſed refuſing to ſupply bis army with pro- 
viſions; to ſuch a degree was his reputation ſunk fince 
his laſt defeat! On his entering Theſſaly he was met 
by Domitius, one of his lieutenants, whom he had ſent 
with three legions to reduce Epirus. Having now got 


al! his forces together, he marched directly to Gomphi, | 


the firſt town of Theſſaly, which had been formerly in 
his intereſt, but now declared againſt him. Where- 
upon he attacked it with ſo much vigour, that though 
the garriſon was very numerous, and the walls were of 
an uncommon height, he made himſelf maſter of it in a 
tew hours. From hence he marched to Metropolis, an- 
other conſiderable town of Theſſaly, which immediate- 
ly lurrendered; as did all the other cities of the coun- 
1 Lariſſa, of which Scipio had made himſelf 
alter, | | 
On the other hand, Pompey being continually im- 
portuned by the ſenators and officers of his army, left 
reſolved not to give him battle, but rather to diſtreſs 


bim by keeping cloſe at his heels, ſtraitening his 
1 3 


tits camp at Dyrrhachium, and followed Cæſar, firmly 


a colony of Mace donians in their city. This plain was 


watered by the Enipeus, and furrounded on all ſides 
by high mountains; and Pompey, who was ſtill averſe 


from venturing an engagement, pitched his camp on 


the declivity of a ſteep mountein, in a place altogether 


inacceſſible, There he was joined by Scipio his father— 


in-law, at the head of the legions which he bad brought 


with him from Syria and Cilicia. But notwithſtand— 
ing this reinforcement, he continued irreſolute, and un— 
willing to put all to the iſſue of a ſingle action; being 
ſtill convinced of the wiſdom of his maxim, that it was 
better to deftroy the encmy by fatigues and want, than 


to engage an army of brave veterans, who were in a 


manner reduced to deſpair. As he put off from day to 
day, under various pretences, deſcending into the plain 


where Cæſar was encamped, his officers forced him to 


call a council of war, when all to a man were for ven- 
turing a general action the very next day. Thus was 
Pompey obliged to ſacrifice his own judgment to the 
blind ardour of the multitude; and the neceſſary mea- 
ſures were taken for a general engagement. 


The event of this battle was in the higheſt degree 
fortunate for Cæſar +; who reſolved to purſue his ad- qefeateg. 
vantage, and follow Pompey to whatever country he + Sce Par- 
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totally 


ſhould retire. Hearing, therefore, of his being at Am-. 


phibolis, he ſent off his troops before him, and then 
embarked on board a little frigate in order to croſs the 


Helleſpont; but in the middle of the {trair, he fell 


in with one of Pompey's commanders, at the head of 
ten ſhips of war. Cæſar, noway terrificd at the ſupe- 
riority of his force, bore up to him, and commanded 
him to ſubmit. The other inſtantly obeyed, awed by 


the terror of Cæſar's name, and ſurrendered himſelf and 


his fleet at diſcretion, | | 
From thence he continued his voyage to Epheſus, 
then to Rhodes; and being informed that Pompey had 
been there before him, he made no doubt but that he 
was fled to Egypt: wherefore, loſing no time, he ſet 
ſail for that kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria with 
about 4000 men; a very inconſiderable force to keep 
ſuch a powerful kingdom under ſubjection. But he 
was now grown ſo ſecure in his gocd fortune, that he 
expected to find obedience every where. Upon his 
landing, the firſt accounts he received were of Pom 
pey's miſerable end, who had been aſſaſſinated by or- 


ders of the treacherous king as ſoon as he went on ſhore ;Is murdered 
and ſoon after one of the murderers came with his head in Egypt. 


and ring as a moſt grateful preſent to the conqueror. 
But Cæſar turned away from it with horror, and 
ſhortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be built to 
his memory on the ſpot where he was murdered; and 


a temple near the place, to Nemeſis, who was the god- 


deſs that puniſhed thoſe that were cruel to men in ad- 

verſity. 5 8 
It ſhould ſeem that the Egyptians by this time had 
38 E ſome 
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Rome. ſome hopes of breaking off all alliance with the Ro- 
mans; which they conſidered, as in fact it was, but a 
ſpecious ſubjection. They firſt began to take offence 
at Cæſar's carrying the enſigns of Roman power be- 
fore him as he entered the city. Photinus, the eunuch, 
alſo treated him with diſreſpect, and even attempted 
5 his life. Cæſar, however, concealed his reſentment till 
The Egyp- he had a force ſufficient to puniſh his treachery; and 
tians quar- ſending privately for the legions which had been for- 
rel with merly enrolled for Pompey's ſervice, as being the near- 
Czlar. elt to Egypt, he in the mean time pretended to repoſe 
| an entire confidence in the king's miniſter. However, 
he ſoon changed his manner when he found himſelf in 
no danger from his attempts; and declared, that, as 
being a Roman conſul, it was his duty to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion to the Egyptian crown, 

There were at that time two pretenders to the crown 
of Egypt: Ptolemy, the acknowledged king; and the 
celebrated Cleopatra, his filter; who, by the cuitom of 
the country, was alſo his wife, and, by their father's 
will, ſhared jointly in the ſuceeſſion. However, not 
being contented with a bare participation of power, 
ſhe aimed at governing alone; but being oppoſed in 
her views by the Roman ſenate, who confirmed her bro- 
ther's title to the crown, ſhe was baniſhed into Syria 
with Arſinoe her younger ſiſter. 

Cæſar, however, gave her new hopes of obtaining 
the kingdom, and ſent both for her and her brother to 
plead their cauſe before him. Photinus, the young 
king's guardian, who had long borne the moſt invete- 
rate hatred as well to Cæſar as to Cleopatra, diſdain- 
ed this propoſal, and backed his refuſal by ſending an 


212 army of 20,000 men to beliege him in Alexandria. 


And beſiege Ceſar bravely repulſed the enemy for ſome time; but 
himin finding the city of too preat extent to be defended by 
Alexandria. ſo ſmall an army as he then had with him, he retired to 
the palace, which commanded the harbour, where he 
purpoſed to make a ftand. Achillas, who commanded 
the Egyptians, attacked him there with great vigour, 
and ſtil} aimed at making himſelf maſter of the fleet 
that lay before the palace. Cæſar, however, too well 
knew the importance of thoſe ſhips in the hands of an 
enemy; and therefore burnt them all in ſpite of ever 
effort to prevent them. He next poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the iſle of Pharos, which was the key to the Alexan- 
drian port, by which he was enabled to receive the ſup- 
plics fent him from all ſides; and in this fituation he 
determined to withitand the united force of all the E- 
gyptians. 
fn the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the 
preſent turn in her favour, reſolved to depend rather on 
Czlar's favour for gaining the government than her 
own forces. She had, in fact, aſſembled an army in 
5yria to ſupport her claims; but now judged it the 
wiſcit way to rely entirely on the decifion of her ſelf— 
elected judge. But no arts, as ſhe juſtly conceived, 
were ſo likely to influence Cæſar, as the charms of her 
perſon. The difficulty was how to get at Cæſar, as 
her enemies were in poſſeſſion of all the avenues that 
led to the palace. For this purpoſe, ſhe went on board 
a imall veſſel, and in the evening landed near the pa— 
lace; where, being wrapped up in a coverlet, ſhe was 
carried by one Aſpolodorous into the very chamber of 
Ceſar. Her addreſs, at firſt, pleaſed him; but her ca- 
reſſes, which were carried beyond the bounds of inno- 
cence, entirely brought him over to ſecond her claims, 


a 


While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwardin 


engaged in the camp in purſuing a ſeparate intereſt. 
She had found means, by the aſſiſtance of one Gany. 
mede her confidant, to make a large diviſion in the 
Egyptian army in her favour ; and ſoon after cauſed 
Achillas to be murdered, and Ganymede to take the 
command in his ſtead, and to carry on the ſiege with 
greater vigour than before. Ganymede's principal ef. 
fort was by letting in the ſea upon thoſe canals which 
ſupplied the palace with freſh water; but this incove- 
nience Cæſar remedied by digging a great number of 


wells. His next endeavour was to prevent the junc- 


tion of Czlar's 24th legion, which he twice attempt. 
ed in vain. He ſoon after made himſelf maker of a 
bridge which joined the iſle of Pharos to the continent, 
from which poſt Cæſar was reſolved to diſlodge him. 
In the heat of action, ſome mariners came and joined 
the combatants ; but being ſeized with a panic, in- 
ſtantly fled, and ſpread a genefal terror through the 
army. All Cæſar's endeavours to rally his forces were 
in vain, the confufion was paſt remedy, and numbers 
were drowned or put to the ſword in attempting to 
eſcape; on which, ſeeing the irremediable diſorder of 
his troops, he retired to a ſhip in order to get to the 
palace that was juſt oppoſite. However, he was no 
ſooner on board than great crowds entered at the ſame 
time with him; upon which, apprehenſive of the ſhip's 
ſinking, he jumped into the ſea, and ſwam 200 paces 
to the fleet that lay before the palace. 


The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take the 


palace ineffeQual, endeavoured at leaſt to get their 
king out of Cæſar's power, as he had ſeized upon his 
perſon in the beginning of their diſputes. For this 
parpoſe they made uſe of their cuſtomary arts of dil- 
timnlation, profeſſing the utmoſt defire for peace, and 
only wanting the preſence of their Jawful prince to give 


a ſanction to the treaty. Cæſar, who was ſenſible of 


their perfidy, nevertheleſs concealed his ſuſpicions, and 
gave them their King, as he was under no apprehen- 
ſions from the abilities of a boy. Ptolemy, however, 
the inftant he was ſet at liberty, inſtead of promoting 
peace, made every effort to give vigour to hoſtilities. 


In this manner Cæſar was hemmed in for ſome time: Hes at lik 
but he was at laſt relieved from this mortifying fitua- relieved 


tion, by Mithridates Pergamenus, one of his moſt 
faithful partizans; who, collecting a numerous army in 
Syria, marched into Egypt, took the city of Peluſium, 
repulſed the Egyptian army with loſs, and at laſt, 
joining with Czlar, attacked their camp, and made a 
great flaughter of the Egyptians, Ptolemy himſelf, 
attempting to eſcape on board a veſſel that was ſailing 
down the river, was drowned by the ſhip's finking ; 
and Cæſar thus became maſter of all Egypt without 


any further oppoſition. He therefore appointed, that 


Cleopatra, with her younger brother, who was then 
but an infant, ſhould jointly govern, according to the | 
intent of their father's will; and drove out Arſinoe with 
Ganymede into baniſhment, 
Czſar now, for a while, ſeemed to relax from the 
uſual activity of his conduct, captivated with the 
charms of Cleopatra. Iaſtead of quitting Egypt to 
go and quell the remains of Pompey's party, he abat- 
doned himſelf to his pleaſures, paſſing whole nights in 
feaſts with the young queen. He even reſolved to at- 
tend her up the Nile into Ethiopia; but the brave Ve- 


terans, 
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rome. terans who had long followed his fortune, boldly re- 
— prehended his conduct, and refuſed to be partners in 

ſo infamous an expedition. Thus, at length, rouzed 
from his lethargy, he left Cleopatra, by whom he had 

a ſon who was afterwards named Cæſario, in order to 
oppoſe Pharnaces the king of Pontus, who had now 
made ſome inroads upon the dominions of Rome. Here 

he was attended with the greateſt ſucceſs, as we have 

114 related under the article PoxTus; and having ſettled 
Arrives in affairs in this part of the empire, as well as time would 
2 permit, he embarked for Italy, where he arrived ſooner 
" 1-kes than his enemies could expect, but not before his af- 
n expcGi- fairs there abſolutely required his preferice. He had 
$0 '0!0 been, during his abſence, created conſul for five years, 
Aint.  difator for one year, and tribune of the people for 
life. But Antony, who in the mean time governed in 
Rome for him, had filled the city with riot and de- 
bauchery, and many commotions enſued, which no- 
thing but the arrival of Czſar could appeaſe. 
ever, by his moderation and humanity, he ſoon reſto- 
red tranquillity to the city, ſcarce making any diſtinc- 
tion between thoſe of his own and the oppoſite party. 
Thus having, by gentle means, reſtored his authority 
at home, he prepared to march into Africa, where 
Pompey's party had fourd time to rally under Scipio 
and Cato, aſſiſted by Juba king of Mauritania. But 
the vigour of his proceedings had like to have been 
retarded by a mutiny in his own army. Thoſe vete- 
ran legions, who had hitherto conquered all that came 
before them, began to murmur for not having received 
the rewards which they had expected for their paſt 
ſervices, and now inſiſted upon their diſcharge. How- 
ever, Czlar found means to quell the mutiny ; and 
then, according to his uſual diligence, landed with a 


ſoon after. After many movements and ſkirmiſhes, he 
reſolved at laſt to come to a decifive battle. For this 
purpoſe, he inveſted the city of Tapſus, ſuppofing that 
Scipia would attempt its relief, which turned out ac- 
cording to his expectations. Scipio, joining with the 
young king of Mauritania, advanced his army, and 
5 8 encamping near Cæſar, they ſoon came to a general 
"vr oe battle. Cæſar's ſucceſs was as uſual ; the enemy re- 
hs, - ceived a complete and final overthrow, with little loſs 
on his ſide. Juba, and Petreius his general, killed each 
other in deſpair ; Scipio, attempting to eſcape by ſea 
into Spain, fell in among the enemy, and was lain; fo 
that, of all the generals of that undone party, Cato 

was now alone remaining. | | 
This extraordinary man, having retired into Africa 
after the battle of Pharſalia, had Jed the wretched 
remains of that defeat through burning deſarts and 
tracts infeſted with ſerpents of various malignity, and 
was now 1n the city of Utica, which he had been left 
to defend. Still, however, in love with even the ſhow 
of Roman government, he had formed the principal 
citizens into a ſenate, and conceived a reſolution of 
os bolding out the town. He accordingly aſſembled his 
ate * lenators upon this occaſion, and exhorted them to 
MA ſand a ſiege ; but finding his admonitions ineffectual, 
ee Cie, he ſtabbed himſelf with his ſword® . Upon his death, 
the war in Africa being completed, Cæſar returned in 
triumph to Rome; and, as if he had abridged al] his 
ormer triumphs only to increaſe the ſplendour of this, 
the Citizens were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of the 
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proceſſion, and the number of the countries he had Rome. 


How- 


mall party in Africa, the reft of the army following 


. 


ſubdued. It laſted four days: the firft was for Gaul, — 
the ſecond for Egypt, the third for his victories in A- | 
ſia, and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa, To 
every one of his ſoldiers he gave a ſum equivalent to 
about 1501. of our money, double that ſum to the 
centurions, and four times as much to the ſuperior of- 
ficers. The citizens alſo ſhared his bounty; to every 
one of whom he diſtributed 10 buſhels of corn, 10 
pounds of oil, and a ſum of money equal to about two 
pounds Sterling of ours. He, after this, entertained 
the people at about 20,000 tables, treated them with 
the combat of gladiators, and filled Rome with a con— 
courſe of ſpectators from every part of Italy. 5 
The people now ſeemed eager only to find out new Honours 
modes of homage and unuſual methods of adulation for heaped up- 
their great enflaver. He was created, by a new title, *y him at 
Magiſter Morum, or Maſter of the morals of the e. 
people; he received the title of Zmperor, Father of bis 
country; his perſon was declared ſacred 5; and, in 
ſhort, upon him alone were devalved for life all the 
great dignities of the ſtate, It mult be owned, how- 
ever, that no ſovereign could make a better uſe of his 
power. He immediately began his empire by repreſs— 
ing vice and encouraging virtue. He communicated 
the power of judicature to the ſenators and the knights 
alone, and by many ſumptuary laws reſtrained the 
ſcandalous luxuries of the rich. He propoſed rewards 
to all ſuch as had many children; and took the moſt 
prudent methods of repeopling the city, that bad been 
exhauſted in the late commotions; and befides his 
other works, he greatly reformed the calendar. 
Having thus reſtored proſperity once more to Rome, 
he again found himſelf under a neceſſity of going into 
Spain, to oppoſe an army which had been raiſed there 
under the two ſons of Pompey and Labienvs his for- 
mer general. He proceeded in this expedition with 
his uſval celerity, and arrived in Spain before the ene- 
my thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneius 
and Sextus, Pompey's ſons, profiting by their unhap- 
py father's example, reſolved as much as poſſible to 
protract the war; ſo that the firſt operations of the 
two armies were ſpent in ſieges and fruitleſs attempts 
to ſurpriſe each other. At length Cæſar, after taking 
many cities from the enemy, and purſuing Pompey 
with unwearied perſeverance, compelled him to come 
to a battle upon the plains of Munda. 
After a moſt obſtinate engagement, Cæſar gained f See 
a complete victory ; and having now ſubdued all his Munda. 
enemies, he returned to Rome for the laſt time to re- LE 
ceive new dipnities and honours, and to enjoy in his maſter of 
own perſon an accumulation of all the great offices of the whole 
the late. Still, however, he pretended to a modera- empire by 
tion in the enjoyment of his power: he left the con- ny 
ſuls to be named by the people; but as he poſſeſſed all : 
the authority of the office, it from this time began to 
fink into contempt. He enlarged the number of ſe- 
nators alſo; but as he had previouſly deſtroyed their 
power, their new honours were but empty titles. He 
took care to pardon all who had been in arms againſt 
him, but not till he had deprived them of the power 
of refiſtance. He even ſet up once more the ſtatues of 
Pompey; which, however, as Cicero obſerved, he only 
did to ſecure his own. The reſt of this extraordi— 


nary man's life was employed for the advantage of the 
38 E 2 


tate. 
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ſtate. He adorned the city with magnificent build- had foretold that this day would be fatal to him; and Rome 
ings ; he rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, ſending colo- the night preceding he heard his wife Calphurnia Iv. — 


Rome. 


nies to both cities; he undertook to level ſeveral moun- 
tains in Italy, to drain the Pontine marſhes near 
Rome, and deſigned to cut through the Iſthmus of 
Peloponeſus. Thus he formed mighty projects and 
detigns beyond the limits of the longelt life; but the 
greateſt of all was bis intended expedition againkt the 
| Parthians, by which he defigned to revenge the death 
of Craſſus; then to paſs through Hyrcania, and enter 
Scythia along the banks of the Caſpian ſea; from 
thence to open himſelf a way thro' the immeaſurable 


foreſts of Germany into Gaul, and ſo return to Rome. 


Theſe were the aims of ambition: but the jealouſy of 
a few individuals put an end to them all. 

The ſenate, with an adulation which marked the 
degeneracy of the times, continued to load Cæſar with 
freſh honours, and he continued with equal vanity to 
receive them. They called one of the months of the 
year after his name; they ſtamped money with his 
image; they ordered his ſtatue to be ſet up in all the 
cities of the empire; they inſtituted public ſacrifices 
vn his birth-day ; and talked, even in his Bfe-time, 
of enrolling him in the number of their gods. Anto- 
ny, at one of their public feſtivals, fooliſhly ventured 
to offer him a diadem ; but he put it back again, re- 
fuling it ſeveral times, and receiving at every refuſal 
loud acclamations from the people. One day, when 
the ſenate ordered him fome particular honours, he 
neglected to riſe from his ſeat; and from that moment 
is ſaid to have been marked for deſtruction. It be- 
gan to be rumoured that he intended to make himſelf 
king; which though in fact he already was, the people, 
who had an utter averſion to the name, could not bear 
his aſſuming the title. 
aſſume that empty honour muſt now for ever remain a 
ſecret ; but certain it is, that the unſuſpeQing openneſs 
of his conduct marked ſomething like a confidence in 
the innocence of his intentions. When informed by 
thoſe about him of the jealouſies of many perſons who 
envied his power, he was heard to ſay, That he had 
rather die once by treaſon, than to live continually in 
the apprehenſion of it: and to convince the world 
how little he had to apprehend from his enemies, he 


diſbanded his company of Spaniſh guards, which fa- 


Whether he really deſigned to 


menting in her ſleep, and being awakened ſhe con. 
feſſed to him that ſhe dreamt of his being aſſaſſinated 
in her arms. Theſe omens in ſome meaſure began to 
change his intentions of going to the ſenate, as he had 
reſolved, that day ; but one of the conſpirators comin 
in, prevailed upon him to keep his reſolution, telling 
him of the reproach which would attend his ſtaying 
at home till his wife had luckly dreams, and of the 
preparations that were made for his appearance. Ag 
he went along to the ſenate, a ſlave, who haſtened to 
him with information of the conſpiracy, attempted to 
come near him, but could not for the crowd. Arte- 
midorus, a Greek philoſopher, who had diſcovered 
the whole plot, delivered to him a memorial containing 
the heads of his information; but Cæſar gave it, with 
other papers, to one of his ſecretaries without reading, 
as was uſual in things of this nature. As ſoon as he 
had taken his place in the ſenate, the conſpirators 
came near him, under a pretence of ſaluting bim; and 
Cimber, who was one of them, approached in a ſup- 
pliant poſture, pretending to ſue for his brother's par- 
don, who was baniſhed by his order. All the conſpi- 
rators ſeconded him with great tenderneſs; and Cim- 
ber ſeeming to ſue with ſtill greater ſubmiſſion, took 
hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him ſo as to 
prevent his riſing. This was the ſignal agreed on, 2! 
Caſca, who was behind, ſtabbed him, though ſlightly, oat 
in the ſhoulder. Cœſar inſtantly turned round, and 
with the ſtyle of his tablet wounded him in the arm. 
However, all the conſpirators were now alarmed; and 
inclofing him round, he received a ſecond ſtab from 
an unknown hand in the breaſt, while Caſſius wounded 
bim in the face. He ſtill defended himſelf with great 
vigour, ruſhing among them, and throwing down ſuch 
as oppoſed him, till he ſaw Brutus among the conſpira- 
tors, who, coming up, ſtruck his dagger in his thigh. 
From that moment Cæſar thought no more of defend- 
ing himſelf, but looking upon this conſpirator, cried out 
„And you too, Brutus!” Then covering his head, 
and ſpreading his robe before him in order to fall with 
greater decency, he ſunk down at the baſe of Pompey's 
ſtatue, after receiving three and twenty wounds, in 
the 56th year of his age and 4th of his reign. 


222 


cilitated the enterpriſe againſt his life, 


: As ſoon as the conſpirators had diſpatched Cæſar, Great cor. 

292 85 : i ; f | . fuſion oc: 
A contpi- A. deep-laid conſpiracy was formed againſt him, they began to addreſs themſelves to the ſenate, in or- ls 
racy form- compoſed of no lels than fixty ſenators, At the head der to vindicate the motives of their enterpriſe, and to is deal. 
ed againſt of this conſpiracy was Brutus, whoſe life Cæſar had 


Him. 


ſpared after the battle of Pharſalia, and Caſſius, who had 
been pardoned ſoon after, both prætots for tlie preſent 
year, Prutus made it his chief glory to have been 
deſcended from that Brutus who firſt gave liberty to 
Rome; and from a deſire of following his example, 
broke all the ties of private friendſhip, and entered 
into a conſpiracy which was to deſtroy his benefactor. 
Caſſius, on the other hand, was impetuous and proud, 
and hated Cæſar's perſon ftill more than his cauſe. 
He had often ſought an opportunity of gratifying his 
revenge by aſſaſſination, which took riſe rather from 
private than public motives. 

The conlpirators, to give a colour of juſtice to their 
proceedings, remitted the execution of this deſign to 
the ides of March, the day on which it was reported 
that Cæſar was to be offered the crown, The avgurs 


excite them to join in procuring their country's free- 
dom ; but all the ſenators who were not accomplices 
fled with ſuch precipitation, that the lives of ſome of 
them were endangered in the throng, The people 
alſo being now alarmed, left their uſual occupations, 
and ran tumultuouſly through the city; ſome actuated 
by their fears, and (till more by a defire of plunder. 
In this tate of confuſion, the confpirators all retired . 
to the capitol, and guarded its acceſſes by a body of 
gladiators which Brutus had in pay, It was in vain 
they alleged they only ſtruck for freedom, and that 
they killed a tyrant who uſurped the rights of man- 
kind: the people, accuſtomed to luxury and eaſe, 
little regarded their profeſſions, dreading more the dan- 
gers of poverty than of ſubjection. 

The friends of the late dictator now began to find 
that this was the time for coming into greater pore 

| | 


Rome. 
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than before, and for ſatisfying their ambition under the 
veil of promoting juſtice. Of this number was An- 
tony, whom we have already ſeen acting as a lieutenant 
under Cæſar. He was a man of moderate abilities 
and exceſſive vices; ambitious of power, but ſkilled in 


war, to which he had been trained from his youth. 


He was conſul for this year; and reſolved, with Le- 
pidus, who was fond of commotions like himſelf, to 
ſciz2 this opportunity of aſſuming the ſovereign power. 
Lepidus, therefore, took poſſeſſion of the forum with 
a band of ſoldiers at his devotion; and Antony, being 


conſul, was permitted to command them. Their firſt 


ſtep was to poſſeſs themſclves of all Czſar's papers and 


money; and the next to convene the ſenate, in order 


to determine whether Cæſar had been a legal magiſtrate 
or a tyrannical uſurper, and whether thoſe who killed 
him merited rewards or puniſhments. There were 
many of theſe who had received their promotions from 
Ciſar, and had acquired large fortunes in conſequence 
of his appoiatments: to vote him an uſurper, there- 
fore, would be to endanger their property; and yet to 
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it: he then diſplayed an image, which to them appear- 
ed the body of Cæſar all covered with wounds, 
The people could now no longer contain their indig— 
nation; they unanimouſly cried out for revenge; all 
the old ſoldiers who had fought under him, burnt, with 
his body, their coronets, and other marks of con- 
queſt with which he had honoured them. A great 
number of the firſt matrons in the city threw in their 
ornaments alſo ; till at length rage ſucceeding to ſor- 
row, the multitude ran with flaming brands from 
the pile to ſet fire to the conſpirators houſes, In this 
rage of reſentment, meeting with one Cinna, whom 
they miſtook for another of the ſame name who was 
in the conſpiracy, they tore him in pieces. 'The con- 
ipirators themſelves, however, being well guarded, 
repulſed the multitude with no great trouble; but 
perceiving the rage of the people, they thought it ſafeſt 
to retire from the city. Divine honours were then 
granted him; and an altar was erected on the place where 
his body was burnt, where afterwards was erected a 


tn on —U—n— es 


column inſcribed, To the father of his country. TY 

ne. vote him innocent, might endanger the ſtate. In this In the mean time Antony, who had excited this He endea- 
dilemma they ſeemed willing to reconcile extremes; flame, reſolved to make the beſt of the occaſion. Ha- 3 "os one 
wherefore they approved all the ads of Cæſar, and yet ving gained the people by his zeal in Cæſar's cauſe, es pal 
granted a general pardon to all the conſpirators. he next endeavoured to bring over the ſenate by atirely into 
This decree was very far from giving Antony fatiſ- ſeeming concern for the freedom of the ſtate. He his own 


faction, as it granted ſecurity to a number of men who therefore propoſed to recall Sextus, Pompey's only hand. 


by 
the 


eople. 


onen, vate intereſt 
UNONy the . 1 . . 
mes the had left Octavius, his fifter's grandſon, his heir, per- 


were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would 


be foremoit in oppoſing his ſchemes of reſtoring abſo- 


lute power. As therefore the ſenate had ratified all 
Cæſar's acts without diltinQien, he formed a ſcheme 
upon this of making him rule when dead as imperiouſ— 
ly as he had done when living. Being, as was ſaid, 
pollelled of Czſar's books of accounts, he ſo far gain- 
ed upon his ſecretary as to make him inſert whatever 
he thought proper. By theſe means great ſums of 
money, which Cæſar never would have beſtowed, were 
here diſtributed among the people; and every man 
who was averle to republican principles was here ſure 
of finding a gratuity. He then demanded that Cæſar's 
funeral obſcquies ſhould be performed; which the 
ſenate now could not decently forbid, as they had 
never declared him a tyrant. 
was brought forth into the forum with the utmoſt ſo— 
lemnity ; and Antony began his operations vpon the 
paſſions of the people by the prevailing motives of pri- 
He firſt read Cæſar's will, in which he 


mitting him to take the name of Cæſar; and three 
parts of his private fortune Brutus was to inherit in caſe 
ot his death. The Roman people were leſt the gar— 
dens which he had on the other ſide the Tyber; and 
every citizen, in particular, was to receive three hun- 
cred ſeſterces. This laſt bequett not a little contribu- 


ted to increaſe the people's affection for their late dic- 


ator; they now began to confider Cæſar as a father, 
who, not ſatisfied with doing them the greateſt good 
While living, thought of benefiting them even after bis 
death. As Antony continued reading, the multitude 
began to be moved, and ſighs and lamentations were 
heard from every quarter. Antony, ſecing the audi: 
ence favourable to his deſigns, now began to addrefs 
the aſſembly in a more pathetic (train; he preſented 
before them Cæſar's bloody robe, and, as he unfolded 
it, took care they ſhould obſerve the number of itabs in 


command of all the fleets of the empire. 


Accordingly the body 


remaining fon, who had concealed himſelf in Spain 
ſince the death of his father: and to grant him the 


His next 
ſtep to their confidence, was the quelling a ſedition of 


the people who roſe to revenge the death of Cæſar, 


and putting their leader Amathus to death, who pre- 
tended to be the fon of Marius. He after this pre- 
tended to dread the reſentment of the multitude, and 
demanded a guard for the ſecurity of his perſon. The 
ſenate granted his requeſt ; and, under this pretext, 


be drew round him a body of 6000 reſolute men, at— 


tached to his interelt, and ready to execute his com- 
mands. Thus he continued every day making rapid 
ſtrides to abfolute power; all the authority of govern— 
ment was lodged in bis hands and thoſe of his two 
brothers alone, who ſhared among them the conſular, 
tribunitian, and pretorian power. His vows to re- 
venge Cæſar's death ſeemed either poſtponed, or to- 
tally forgotten; and his only aim ſeemed to be to con- 
firm himlelf in that power, which he had thus artfully 
acquired, But an obſtacle to his ambition ſeemed to 
ariſe from a quarter on which he leaſt expected it. This 
was from Octavius, or Octavianus Cæſar, afterwards call- 


ed Auguſtus, who was the grand-nephew, and adopted 3 


anuss 


ſon of Cæſar, and was at Apollonia when his kinſman 
was ſlain. He was then about eightcen years old, and 
had been ſent to that city to improve himſelf in the 
ſtudy of Grecian literature. Upon the news of Cæſar's 
death, notwithflanding the earneſt diſſuaſions of all 
his friends, he reſolved to return to Rome, to claim 
the inheritance, and revenge the death of his uncle. 
From the former profeſſions of Antony, he expected 
to find him a warm affiſtant to his aims; and he 
doubted not, by his concurrence, to take ſignal ven— 


geance on all who had a hand in the conſpiracy. 


However, he was greatly diſappointed... Antony, 
w!.ofe projects were all to aggrandize himſelf, gave 
him but a very cold reception, and, inſtead of grant- 


wg 
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Rome. ing him the fortune left him by the will, delayed the 
payment of it upon various pretences, hoping to check 
his ambition, by limiting his circumſtances. But 
OQavianus, inſtead of abating his claims, even fold his 
own patrimonial eſtate, to pay ſuch legacies as Cæſar 
had left, and particularly that to the people. By 
theſe means he gained a degree of popularity, which 
his enemies vainly laboured to diminiſh, and which in 
fact he had many other methods to procure. His 
converſation was elegant and infinuating, his face 
comely and graceful, and his affection to the late dic- 
tator fo ſincere, that every perſon was charmed either 
with his piety or his addreſs. But what added ſtill 
more to his intereſt was the name of Cæſar, which he 
had aſſumed, and, in conſequence of which, the former 
followers of his uncle now flocked in great numbers to 


Antony now began to conceive a violent jealouſy 
for the talents of his young opponent, and ſecretly la- 
boured to counteract all his deſigns. Un fact, he did 
not want reaſon; for the army near Rome, that had 
long wiſhed to ſee the conſpirators puniſhed, began to 
| turn from him to his rival, whom they ſaw more fin- 


i | procured alſo the government of Hither Gaul from the 
| | people, two of his legions, that he had brought home 
| from his former government of Macedonia, went over 
| | 5 to O Kavianus, notwithilanding all his remonſtrances to 
q detain them. This produced, as uſual, interviews, 
| complaints, recriminations, and pretended reconcilia- 
tions, which only tended to widen the difference ; ſo 
that, at length, both ſides prepared for war. Thus the 
ſtate was divided into three diſtinct factions; that of 
OQavianuz, who aimed at procuring Cæſar's inheri- 
' tance, and revenging his death; that of Antony, whoſe 
ſole view was to obtain abſolute power; and that of 
the conſpirators, who endeavoured to reftore the ſenate 
its former authority. 
| Antony being raiſed by the people to his new go- 
| vernment of Ciſalpine Gaul contrary to the inclina- 
| | tions of the ſenate, reſolved to enter upon his province 
| immediately, and oppoſe Brutus, who commanded a 
ſmall body of troops there, while his army was yet en- 
tire. He accordingly left Rome, and marching thi- 
ther, commanded Brutus to depart. Brutus, be- 
ing unable to oppoſe him, retired with his forces; 
but being purſued by Antony, he was at laſt beſieged 
in the city of Mutina, of which he ſent word to the 
ſenate. 

In the mean while, Octavianus, who by this time 
had raiſed a body of 10,000 men, returned to Rome; 
aud being reſolved, before he attempted to take ven- 
geance on the conſpirators, if poſſible to dimiaiſh 
the power of Antony, began by Eringing over the 
ſenate to ſecond his defigns. In this he ſucceeded by 

22) the credit of Cicero, who had long hated Antony be- 

A war cauſe he thought him the enemy of rhe ſtate. Accord- 
breaks out ingly, by means of his cloquence, a decree was paſſed, 
eue ordering Antony to raiſe the fiege of Mutina, to eva- 
| cuate Cifalpine Gaul, and to await the further orders 
of the ſenate upon the banks of the Rubicon. An- 

tony treated the order with contempt; and inſtead of 

obeying, began to profeſs his diſpleaſure at being hi- 

therto ſo ſubmiſſive. Nothing now therefore remained 

for the ſenate but to declare hum an enemy to the ſtate, 
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him. All thefe he managed with ſuch art, that 


cerely bent on gratifying their deſires. Antony having 
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and to ſend Octavianus, with the army he had raiſed, to Rome 
curb his inſolence. The latter was very ready to offer ——- 
his army for this expedition, in order to revenge his 
own private 1njuries, before he undertook thoſe of the 
public. The two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, joined 
all their forces; and thus combined, they marched at 
the head of a numerous army, againſt Antony, into 
Ciſalpine Gaul. After one or two ineffectual conflicts, 
both armies came to a general engagement; in which 
Antony was defcated, and compelled to fly to Lepi- 
dus, who commanded a body of forces in further 
Gaul. This viftory, however, which promiſed the fe. 
nate ſo much ſnccefs, produced effects very different 
from their expectations. The two conſuls were mor- 
tally wonnded; but Panſa, previous to his death, called 
Octavianus to his bed-fide, and adviſed him to join with 
Autony, telling him that the ſenate only defired to de- 
prets both, by oppofing them to each other. The 
advice of the dying conſul ſunk deep on his ſpirits ; ſo 
that frum that time he only ſought a pretext to break 
with them. Their giving the command of a party of 
his army to Decimus Brutus, and their denying him 
a triumph ſoon after, ſerved to alienate his mind en- 
tirely from the ſenate, and made him reſolve to join 
Antony and Lepidus. He was willing, however, to 
try the ſenate thoroughly, before he came to an open 
rupture; wherefore he ſent to demand the conſulſhip, 
which was refuſed him. He then thought himſelf ob- 
liged to keep no meaſures with that aſſembly; but pri- 
vately ſent to ſound the inclinations of Antony and 
Lepidus concerning a junction of forces, and found 
them as cager to aſſiſt as the ſenate was to oppoſe 
him. Antony was in fact the general of both armies, 
and Lepidus was only nominally fo, his ſoldiers refu- 
fing to obey him upon the approach of the former. 
Wherefore, upon being aſſured of the aſſiſtance of Oc- 
tavianus vPon their arrival in Italy, they ſoon croſſed the 
Alps with an army of 17 legions, breathing revenge 
againſt all who had oppoſed their deſigns. 
The ſenate now began, too late, to perceive their 
error in diſobliging Octavianus; and therefore gave him 
the conſulſhip which they had ſo lately refuſed, and, to 
prevent his joining with Antony, flattered him with 
new honours, giving him a power ſuperior to all law. 
The firft uſe Octavianus made of his new authority was 
to procure a law for the condemnation of Brutus and 
Caſſius; after which, he joined his forces with thoſe of 
Antony and Lepidus, | 18 
The meeting of theſe three uſurpers of their coun-Theyar 
try's freedom was near Mutina, upon a little iſland of reconcit, 
the river Panarus. Their mutval ſuſpicions were den 
cauſe of their meeting in this place. Lepidus firſt en- c 1 
tered, and, finding all things ſafe, made the ſignal for qus. 
the other two to approach. Octavianus began the con- 
ference, by thanking Antony for his zeal in putting 
Decimus Brutus to death; who, being abandoned by 
his army, was taken as he was deſigning to eſcape in- 
to Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony's command. 
Their conference laſted for three days; and the reſult 20 
of it was, that the ſupreme authority ſhould be lodged Thr = 
in their hands, under the title of the triumvirate, for trium 
the ſpace of five years; that Antony ſhould have 
Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Ofavianus, Africa and 
the Mediterranean iſlands. As for Italy, and the es. 


ſtern provinces, they were to remain in common, 
their 
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nome. their general enemy was entirely ſubdued. But the laſt 
— article of their union was a dreadful one. It was 
agreed that all their enemies ſhould be deſtroyed, of 

which each preſented a lift. In theſe were compriſed, 

cies of not only the enemies, but the friends of the triumvi- 
he tian rate, ſince the partiſans of the one were often found 
iin, among the oppoſers of the others. Thus Lepidus gave 
up his brother Paulus to the vengeance of his col- 
league; Antony permitted the proſeription of his 
uncle Lucius; and Octavius delivered up the great Ci- 
cero. The moſt ſacred rights of nature were violated; 
oo ſenators, and above 2000 knights, were included 
in this terrible proſcription; their fortunes were con- 
fiſcated, and their murderers enriched with the ſpoil. 
Rome ſoon felt the effects of this infernal union, and 
the horrid cruelties of Marius and Sylla were renewed. 
As many as could eſcape the cruelty of the triumvirs, 
fled thither into Macedonia to Brutus, or found refuge 
with young Pompey, who was now in Sicily, and co- 


Their cruelties were not aimed at the men alone; but 
the ſofter ſex were in danger of being marked as ob- 
jects either of avarice or reſentment, They made out 
a liſt of 1400 women of the beſt quality, and the 
richeſt in the city, who were ordered to give in an ac- 
count of their fortunes, to be taxed in proportion. But 
this ſeemed ſo unpopular a meaſure, and was fo firmly 
oppoſed by Hortenſia, who ſpoke againſt it, that, in- 
ſtead of 1400 women, they were content to tax only 
400, However, they made up the deficiency, by ex- 
tending the tax upon men; near 100,000, as well ei- 
tizens as ſtrangers, were compelled to furniſh ſupplies 
to the ſubverſion of their country's freedom. At laſt, 
both the avarice and vengeance of the triumviri ſcem- 
ed fully ſatisfied, and they went into the ſenate to de- 
clare that the proſcription was at an end; and thus ha- 
ving deluged the city with blood, Octavianus and An- 
tony, leaving Lepidus to defend Rome in their ab- 
lence, marched with their army to oppoſe the confpi- 
rators, who were now at the head of a formidable 
my in Aſa, 
bey ere Brutus and Caſſius, the principal of theſe, upon the 
Mpoted by death of Ceſar, being compelled to quit Rome, went 
| rs and into Greece, where they perſuaded the Roman ſtudents 
at Athens to declare in the cauſe of freedom; then 
parting, the former raiſed a. powerful army in Mace- 
| donia and the adjacent countries, while the latter went 
8 into Syria, where he ſoon became maſter of 12 legions, 
" and reduced his opponent Dollabella to fuch ſtraits 
ow as to kill himſelf, Both armies ſoon after joining at 
Avid | ) ; 2 
epi Smyrna, the fight of ſuch a formidable force began to 
Leps revive the declining ſpirits of the party, and to re-unite 
the two generals ſtill more cloſely, between whom 
there had been ſome time before a ſlight miſunder- 
ſanding. In ſhort, having quitted Italy like diſtreſs- 
ed exiles, without having one ſingle ſoldier or one 
town that owned their command, they now found 
themſelyes at the head of a flouriſhing army, furniſhed 
with all the neceſſaries for carrying on the war, and in 
4 condition to ſupport a conteſt where the empire 
of the world depended on the event. This ſucceſs in 
ruling levies was entirely owing to the jultice, mo- 
deration, and great humanity of Brutus, who 1a 


every inſtance ſeemed ſtudious of the happineſs of his 
country, 7 
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vered the Mediterranean with his numerous navy. 
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It was in this flouriſhing ſtate of their affairs, that Rome. 
the conſpirators had ſormed a reſolution of going 
againſt Cleopatra, who, on her ſide, had made great 
preparations to aſſiſt their opponents. However, they 
were diverted from this purpoſe by an information 
that Octavianus and Antony were now upon their march, 
with 40 legions to oppoſe them. Brutus now, there- 
fore, moved to have their army pals over into Greece 
and Macedonia, and there meet the enemy; but Caſ- 
ſius ſo far prevailed as to have the Rhodians and Ly- 
cians firſt reduced, who had refuſed their uſual contri- 
bution. This expedition was immediately put in exe- 
cution, and extraordinary contributions were raiſed by 
that means, the Rhodians having ſcarce any thing left 
but their lives *. The Lycians ſuffered ſtill more {cvere- * See 
ly; for having ſhut themſelves up in the city of Xanthus, Rhodes. 
they defended the place againſt Brutus with ſuch fury, 
that neither his art nor intreaties could prevail upon 
them to ſurrender. At length, the town being ſet on 
fire, by their attempting to burn the works of the Ro- 
mans, Brutus, inftead of laying hold on this opportu- 
nity to ſtorm the place, made every effort to preſerve 
it, intreating his ſoldiers to try all means of extin- 
guiſhing the fire: but the deſperate phrenzy of the 
citizens was not to be mollified. Far from thinking 
themſelves obliged to their generous enemy, for the 
efforts which were made to fave them, they reſolved 
to periſh in the flames. Wherefore, inſtead of extin- 
guiſhing, they did all in their power to augment the 
fire, by throwing in wood, dry reeds, and all kinds 
of fue]. Nothing could exceed the diftreſs of Brutus 
upon ſeeing the townſmen thus reſolutely bent on de- 
ſtroying themſelves : he rode about the fortifications, 
ſtretching out his hands to the Xanthians, and conju- 
ring them to have pity on themſelves and their city; 
but, inſenſible to his expoſtulations, they ruſhed into 
the flataes with defperate obſtinacy, and the whole ſoon 
became an heap of undiſtinguiſhable ruin. At this 
horrid ſpectacle, Brutus offered a reward to every ſol- 
dier who would bring him a Lycian alive. The 
number of thoſe whom it was poſſible to fave from their 
own fury amounted to no more than 150. 

Brutus and Caſſius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the uſual ceremonies were paſſed between them, 
they reſolved to have a private conference together, 


when, after much altercation, they were at laft per- 


fectly reconciled. After which, night coming on, 

Caſſius invited Brutus and his friends to an entertain— 

ment. Upon retiring home, it was that Brutus, as 

Plutarch tells the ſtory, ſaw a ſpectre in bis tent. It 232 

was in the dead of the night, when the whole camp aug fees 

was perfectly quiet, that Brutus was employed in“ PETE 

reading by a lamp that was juſt expiring. On a fud- 

den he thoupht he heard a noiſe as if ſomebody enter- 

ed; and looking towards the door, he perceived it 

open. A pigantic figure, with a frightful aſpeR, ſtood 

before him, and continned to gaze upon him with fi- 

lent ſeverity. At laſt Brutus had courage to ſpeak to 

it: “ Art thou a demon or a mortal man? and why 

comeſt thou to me ?? © Brutus,” replied the phan- 

tom, “ I am thy evi] geaius, thou ſhalt ſee me again 

at Philippi.“ “ Well then,” anſwered Brutus, with- 

out being diſcompoled, “ we ſhall meet again.“ Up- 

on which the phantom vaniſhed, and Brutus calling to 

his ſervants, aſked if they had ſeen any thing; to which 
re- 
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replying in the negative, he again reſumed his ſtudies. 
But as he was ſtruck with ſo ſtrange an occurrence, 
he mentioned it the next day to Caſſius, who, being 
an Epicurean, aſcribed it to the effect of imagination 
too much exerciſed by vigilance and anxiety. Brutus 
appeared ſatisfied with this ſolution of his late terrors; 
and, as Antony and Octavianus were now advanced into 
Macedonia, they ſoon after paſſed over into Thrace, 
and advanced to the city of Philippi, near which the 
forces of the triumvirs were poſted, 

A battle ſoon enſued ; in which the republicans were 
dcteated, and Caſſius killed, as is related in the article 
PhiLirel. ; | | 

The firſt care of Brutus, when he became the ſole 
general, was to afſemble the diſperſed troops of Caſ- 
ſius, and animate them with freſh hopes of victory. As 
they had Joſt all they poſſeſſed by the plundering of 
their camp, he promiſed them 2000 denarii each man 
to make up their loſſes. This once more inſpired them 
with new ardour ; they admired the liberality of their 
genera], and with loud ſhonts proclaimed his former 
intrepidity. Still, however, he had not confidence 
ſullicient to face the adverſary, who offered him battle 
the enſuing day. His aim was to ſtarve his enemies, 
who were 1n extreme want of provifions, their fleet ha- 
ving been lately defeated. But his ſingle opinion was 
over-ruled by the reſt of his army, who now grew 
every day more confident of their ſtrength, and more 
arrogant to their new general. He was, therefore, at 
laſt, after a reſpite of 20 days, obliged to comply with 
their ſolicitations to try the fate of the battle. Both 
armies being drawn out, they remained a long while 
oppolite to each other, without offering to engage. It 
is ſaid that he himſelf had loft much of his natural ar» 
dour by having ſeen the ſpe&re the night preceding: 
however, he encouraged his men as much as poſſible, 
and gave the fignal for battle within three hours of 
ſun-ſet. Fortune again declared againſt him; and the 
two triumviri expreſsly ordered by no means to ſuffer 
the general to eſcape, for fear he ſhould renew the 
war. Thus the whole body of the enemy ſeemed chiet- 
ly intent on Brutus alone, and his capture ſeemed ine- 
In this deplorable exigence, Luciltius his 
friend reſolved, by his own death, to effect the ge- 
neral's delivery. Upon perceiving a body of Thra- 
cian horſe cloſely purſuing Brutus, and juſt upon the 


point of taking him, he boldly threw himſelf in their 
Way, telling them that he was Brutus. 


The Thra- 
cians, overjoyed with ſo great a prize, immediately 
diſpatched {ome of their companions, with the news of 
their ſucceſs, to the army. Upon which, the ardour 
of the purſuit now abating, Antony marched out to 
meet his priſoner ; ſome filently deploring the fate of 
ſo virtuous a man; others reproaching that mean de- 
fire of life for which he conſented to undergo captivi- 
ty. Antony now ſecing the Thracians approach, be- 
pan to prepare himſelf for the interview ; but the 
faithful Lucilius, advancing with a cheerful air, owned 
the deceit that he had put upon him: on which the 
triumvir, ſtruck with ſo much fidelity, pardoned him 
upon the ſpot ; and from that time forward loaded him 
with benefits, and honoured him with his friendſhip. 
In the mean time Brutus, with a ſmall number of 
friends, paſſed over a rivulet, and, night coming on, fat 
down under a rock which concealed him from the pur- 


1 
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ſuit of the enemy, After taking breath for a little time, Romy, 
he ſent out one Statilius to give him ſome information of *—— 


thoſe that remained; but he never returned, being kill. 
ed by a party of the enemy's horſe. Brutus judging 
very rightly of his fate, now reſolved to die likewfle, 
and ſpoke to thoſe who ſtood round him to lend him 
their laſt ſad aſſitance. None of them, however, would 
render him fo melancholy a piece of ſervice. At laſt 


mediately expired. 

From the moment of Brutus's death the trinmviri 
began to act as ſovereigns, and to divide the Roman 
dominions between them, as theirs by right of con- 
queſt. However, though there were apparently three 
who thus participated all the power, yet, in fact, only 
two were actually poſſeſſed of it; fince Lepidus was at 
firſt admitted merely to curb the mutual jealouſy of 
Antony and Octavianus, and was poſſeſſed neither of 
intereſt in the army nor authority among the people, 
Their firſt care was to puniſh thoſe whom they had for- 
merly marked for vengeance. The head of Brutus 
was ſent to Rome to be thrown at the foot of Crzſar's 
ſtatue. His aſhes, however, were ſent to his wife Por— 
cia, Cato's daughter, who afterwards killed herſelf by 
ſwallowing burning coals. It is obſerved, that of all 
thoſe who had a hand in the death of Cæſar, not one 
died a natural death. | | 
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The power of the triumviri being thus eftabliſhed Antoiy' 
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one Strato, averting his head, preſented the ſword? Brutus ti! 


point to Brutus; who threw himfelf upon it, and im, bimſclf, 


upon the ruins of the commonwealth, Antony went eiae 


into Greece, and ſpent ſome time at Athens, converſing bene 


among the philoſophers, and afliiting at their diſputes 
in perſon. From thence he paſſed over into Aſia, where 
all the monarchs of the eaſt, who acknowledged the 
Roman power, came to pay him their obedience, In 
this manner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, 
attended by a crowd of ſovereigns, exacting contribu- 
tions, diſtributing favours, and giving away crowns 
with capricious infolence. He preſented the kingdom 
of Cappadocia to Syſenes, in prejudice of Ariarathes, 
only becauſe he found pleaſure in the beauty of Gla- 
phyra, the mother of the former. He ſettled Herod in 
the kingdom of Judea, and ſupported him againſt every 
oppoſer. But among all the fovereigns of the eaſt who 
ſhared his favours, none had ſo large a part as Cleo- 


patra, the celebrated queen of Egypt. 


It happened that Serapion, her governor in the iſſand 
of Cyprus, had formerly furniſhed ſome ſuccours to 
the conſpirators; and it was thought proper that ſhe 
ſhould anſwer for his conduct on that occaſion. Ac- 
cordingly, having received orders from Antony to come 
and clear herſelf of this imputation of infidelity, ſhe 
readily complied, equally conſcious of the goodneſs of 
her cauſe and the power of her beauty. She had al- 
ready experienced the force of her charms upon Cæſar 
and Pompey's eldeſt ſon; and the addition of a few 
years finc» that time had not impaired their luſtre. 


Her galley was covered with gold; the fails were of 
purple, large, and floating in the wind. The oars, of. 
ſilver, kept tune to the ſound of flutes and cymbals. She 
herſelf lay reclined on a couch ſpangled with ſtars © 


gold, 


137 
Antony was now in Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, when ys u 


Cleopatra reſolved to attend his court in perſon. 8 
ſailed down the river Cydnus, at the mouth of which e 
the city ſtood, with the moſt ſumptuous pageantry-* 
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like Cupids, who fanned her by turns; while the moſt 
beautiful nymphs, dreſſed like Nereids and Graces, were 
placed at proper diſtances around her. Upon the banks 
of the river were kept burning the moſt exquiſite per- 
fumes, while an infinite number of people gazed upon 
the fight. Antony was captivated with her beauty; 
and, leaving all his buſineſs to ſatisfy bis paſſion, ſhortly 
after followed her into Egypt. 


While he thus remained idle, Oftavianus, who took 


upon him to. lead back the veteran troops and ſcttle 
them in Italy, was aſſiduouſly employed in providing 
for their ſubſiſtence. He had promiſed them lands at 
home, as a recompenſe for their palt ſervices; but they 
could not receive new grants, without turning out»the 
In conſequence of this, multi— 
todes of women, with children in their arms, whoſe 
tender years and innocence excited univerſal compaſ— 
fion, daily filled the temples and the ſtreets with their 
diſtreſſes. Numbers of huſbandmen and ſhepherds came 
to deprecate the conqueror's intention, or to obtain an 
habitation in ſome other part of the world. Amongſt 
this number was Virgil the poet,. who in an humble 
manner begged permiſſion to retain his patrimonial 
farm: Virgil obtained his requeſt; but the reſt of his 
countrymen, of Mantua and Cremona, were turned out 
without mercy. 
Italy and Rome now felt the moſt extreme miſeries; 
the inſolent ſoldiers plundered at will; while Sextus 
Pompey, being maſter of the fea, cut off all foreign 
communication, and prevented the people's receiving 
their uſual ſupplies of corn. To theſe miſchiefs were 
added the commencement of another-civi] war. Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, who had been left bchind him at 
Rome, had felt for ſome time all the rage of jealouſy, 
and reſolved to try every method of bringing back her 
huſband from the arms of Cleopatra. She conſidered 
a breach with O&vianus as the only probable means of 
rouſing him from his lethargy ; and accordingly, with 
the aſſiſtance of Lucius her brother-in-law, who was 
then conſul, and entirely devoted to her intereſt, ſhe 


began to ſow the ſeeds of diſſenſion. The pretext was, 


that Antony ſhould have a ſhare in the diſtribution of 


lands as well as OQavianus. This produced ſome nego- 
ciations between them; Octavianus offered to make the 


veterans themſelves umpires in the diſpute. Lucius re- 
tuſed to acquieſce; and being at the head of more than 


tix legions, moſtly compoſed of ſuch as had been diſ- 


poſſeſſed of their lands, be reſolved to compel Octavia- 
nus to accept of whatever terms he ſhould offer. 'Thus 
a new war was excited between Octavianus and An- 
tony; or, at leaſt, the generals of the latter aſſumed 
the ſanction of his name. Ofavianus, however, proved 


victorious: Lucivs was hemmed in between two ar- 


mies, and conſtrained to retreat to Peruſia, a city of 
Etruria, where he was cloſely befieged by the oppoſite 
party, He made many deſperate fallies, and Fulvia 
did all in her power to relieve him, but without ſuc- 


ceſs. He as at laſt, therefore, reduced to ſuch extre- 


mity by famine, that he came out in perſon and deli- 
vered himſelf up to the mercy of the conqueror. Oc- 
tavianus received him very honourably, aud generouſly 


pardoned him and all his followers. Thus having con- 
YOhe IK . 
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Rome. gold, and with ſuch ornaments as poets and painters 
-—— had vſually aſeribed to Venus. On each ſide were boys 


mer general. 


Octavia, the filter of Ofavianus, 


„ 


cluded the war in a few months, he returned in triumph Rome. 


to Rome, 


Antony, who, during this interval, was revelling in 
all the ſtudied luxuries procured him by his iaſidious 


miſtreſs, having heard of his brother's overthrow, and 
his wife's being compelled to leave Italy, was reſolved 


to oppoſe Octavianus without delay. He accordingly 
failed at the head of a conliderable fleet from Alex- 
andria to Tyre, from thence to Cyprus and Rhoges, 
and had an interview with Fulvia his wife at Athens. 


He much blamed her for occalioning the late diſorders, 
_ teſtified the utmoſt contempt for her perſon, and, lea- 


ving her upon her death-bed at Sycion, haſtened into 
Iialy to fight Octavianus. They both met at Brun- 
duſium; and it was now thought that the flames of a 
civil war were going to blaze out once more. The 
forces of Antony were numerous, but moltly newly 
raiſed; however, he was aſſiſted by Sextus Pompeius, 
who in theſe oppoſitions of intereſts was daily coming 
into power. Octavianns was at the head of thoſe ve- 
terans who had always been irreſiſtible, but who ſeem- 
ed no way diſpoſed to fight againſt Antony their for- 
A negociation was therefore propoſed; 
and a reconciliation was effected. All offences and af— 
fronts were mutually forgiven; and to cement the 
union, a marriage was concluded between Antony and 
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the Roman empire was made between them; Octavi- divided a- 


anus was to have the command of the welt, Antony * 
of the eaſt, while Lepidus was obliged to content him- 


ſelf with the provinces in Africa. As for Sextus Pom - 
peius, he was permitted to retain all the iſlands he had 
already poſſeſſed, together with Pcloponneſus: he was 
alſo granted the privilege of demanding the conſulſhip 
in his abſence, and of diſcharging that office by any of 
his friends. It was likewiſe ſtipulated to leave the fea 
open, and pay the people what corn was due out of 
Sicily. Thus a general peace was concluded, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the people, who now expected a 
ceſſation from all their calamities. 

This calm ſeemed to continue for ſome time: An- 
tony led his forces againſt the Parthians, over whom 
his lieutenant, Ventidius, had gained great advantages. 
Octavianus drew the greateſt part of his army into 
Gaul, where there were ſame diſturbances; and Pom- 
pey went to ſecure his newly ceded province to his in- 
tereſt. 
given for renewing the war. Antony, who was obli- 
ged by treaty to quit Peloponneſus, refuſed to evacuate 
it till Pompey had ſatisfied him for ſuch debts as were 
due to him from the inhabitants. 'This Pompey would 
by no means comply with; but immediately fitted out 
a new flect, and renewed his former enterpriſes, by cut- 
ting off ſuch corn and proviſions as were conſigned to 
Italy. Thus the grievances of the poor were again 
renewed; and the people began to complain, that in- 
ſtead of three tyrants they were now oppreſſed by four. 

In this exigence, Octavianus, who had long medi- 


tated the beſt means of diminiſhing the number, refol- 


ved to begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept the 
fate in continual alarms. He was maſter of two fleets; 
one of which he had cauſed to be built at Ravenna ; 
and another which Menodorus, who revolted from Pom - 
pey, brought to his aid. His firſt attempt was to in- 
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vade Sicily; but being overpowered in his paſſage by 


Pompey, and afterwards ſhattered in a ſtorm, he was | 
ed, crowned with garlands of flowers; and after ha. 


obliged to defer his deſigns to the enſuing year. Du- 
ring this interval he was reinforced by a fleet of 120 
(hips, given him by Antony, with which he reſolved 
once more to invade Sicily on three ſeveral quarters. 
But fortune ſeemed ſtill determined to oppoſe him. He 
was a ſecond time diſabled and ſhattered by a ſtorm : 
which ſo raiſed the vanity of Pompey, that he began 
to ſtyle himſelf the for: Neptune. However, Octa- 
vianus was not to be intimidated by any diſgraces ; for 
having ſhortly refitted his navy, and recruited his forces, 
he gave the command of both to Agrippa, his faith- 
ful friend and affociate in war. Agrippa proved him- 
ſelf worthy of the truſt repoſed in him: he began bis 
operations by a victory over Pompey; and, though he 
was ſhortly after worſted himſelf, he ſoon after gave 
his adverſary a complete and final overthrow. Thus 
undone, Pompey reſolved to fly to Antony, from whom 
he expected refuge, as he had formerly obliged that 
rriumvir by giving protection to his mother. How- 
ever, he tried once more, at the head of a ſmall body 
of men, to make himſelf independent, and even furpri- 
fed Antony's officers who had been ſent to accept of 
his ſubmiſhons. Nevertheleſs, he was at laſt abandon- 
ed by his ſoldiers, and delivered up to Titus, Antony's 
lieutenant, who ſhortly after cauſed him to be ſlain, 
The death of this general removed one very power- 
ful obſtacle to the ambition of Octavianus, and he re- 
ſolved to take the earlieft opportunity to get rid of the 
reſt of his aſſociates. An offence was ſoon furniſhed 
by Lepidus, that ſerved as a ſufficient pretext for de- 


priving him of his ſhare in the triumvirate. Being now 


at the head of 22 Jegions, with a ſtrong body of ca- 
valry, he idly ſuppoſed that his preſent power was more 
than an equivalent to the popularity of OQavianus. 
He therefore reſolved upon adding Sicily, where he 
then was, to his province; pretending a right, as having 
Grit 1gvaded it. His colleague ſent to expoltulate upon 


' theſe proceedings; but Lepidus fiercely replied, * that 


he was determined to have his ſhare in the adminiſtra— 
tion, and would no longer ſubmit to let one alone poſ- 
fſeſs all the authority.“ Octavianus was previouſly in- 
formed of the diſpoſition of Lepidus's ſoldiers; for he 
had, by his ſecret intrigues and largeſſes, entirely at- 
tached them to himſelf, Wherefore, without further 
delay, he with great boldneſs went alone to the camp 
of Lepidus, and with no other aſſiſtance than his pri- 
vate bounties, and the authority he had gained by his 


former victories, he reſolved to depoſe his rival. The 


ſoldiers thronged round him with the moſt dutiful ala- 
erity, while Lepidus haſtened to prevent their defec- 
tion. But Octavianus, though he received a wound 


from one of the centurions, went with. great prefence 
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of mind to the place where the military enſigns were 
planted, and, flouriſhing one of them in the air, all the 


legionary ſoldiers ran in crowds and faluted him as. 


Lepicms de- their general. Lepidus being thus abandoned by his 


feated and 


ban.ſhed, 


men, diveſted himſelf of all the marks of bis authority, 
which he could no longer keep, and ſubmiflively threw 
himſelf at the feet of Octavianus. This general ſpa- 
red his life, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his 
army; but deprived him of all his former authority, 
and baniſhed him to Circæum. 


Octavianus was received upon his return to Rome 


Octavianus, willing to take advantage of their reſent- 


with univerſal joy; the ſenators met him at che gates, Rome, | 
and conducted him to the capitol; the people follow. 


ving returned thanks to the gods, waited upon him to 

his palace. There remained now but one obſtacle to Au N 
his ambition, which was Antony, whom he reſolved to improjey | 
remove, and for that purpoſe began to render bis cha. eon. 
racter as contemptible as he poſſibly could at Rome. 

In fact. Antony's conduct did not a little contribute 

to promote the endeavours of his ambitious partner in 

the ſtate. He had marched againſt the Parthians with 

a prodigious army; but was forced to return with the 

loſs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his bag- 

gage . This extremely diminiſhed his reputation; but + See Pr. 
his making a triumphal entry into Alexandria ſoon af. is. 
ter, entirely diſguſted the citizens of Rome. How. 
ever, Antony ſeemed quite regardleſs of their reſent- 
ment: totally diſregarding the buſinefs of the ftate, he 
ſpent whole days and nights in the company of Cleo- 
patra, who ſtudied every art to increaſe his paſſion, and 
vary his entertainments. Not contented with ſharing in 
her company all the delights which Egypt could af- 
ford, Antony was refolved to enlarge his ſphere of 
luxury, by granting ber many of thoſe kingdoms which 
belonged to the Roman empire. He gave her all Phœ- 
nicia, 'Celo-Syria, and Cyprus; with a great part of 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea ; gifts which he had no 
right to beſtow, but which he pretended to grant in 
imitation of Hercules. This complication of vice and 
folly at length totally exaſperated the Romans; and 


ment, took care to exaggerate all his defects. At 
length, when he found the people ſufficiently irritated: 
againſt him, he reſolved to ſend Octavia, who was then 
at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming 
her huſband; but, in fact, to furniſh a ſufficient pre- 
text of declaring war againſt him, as he knew ſhe 
would be diſmiſſed with contempt. | 
Antony was now in the city of Leucopohs, revel- 
ling with his inſidious paramour, when he beard that 
Octavia was at Athens, upon her journey to viſit bim. 
This was very unwelcome news to him as well as te 
Cleopatra; who, fearing the charms of her-rival, en- 
deavoured to convince Antony of the ſtrength of her 
paſſion. He frequently caught her in tears, which ſhe 
ſeemed as if willing to hide; and often intreated her to 
tell him the cauſe, which ſhe ſeemed willing to ſuppreſs. 
Theſe artifices, together with the ceaſeleſs flattery and 
importunity of her creatures, prevailed ſo much upon 
Antony's weakneſs, that he commanded Octavia to re- 
turn home without ſeeing her, and attached himſelf 
ſtill more cloſely to Cleopatra than before. His ridi- 
culous paſſion now began to have no bounds. He re- 
ſolved to own her for his wife, and entirely to repudiate 4; 
OQavia. He accordingly aſſembled the people of A- Divo 
lexandria in the, public theatre, where was-raiſed an al- vo 
cove of ſilver, under which were placed two thrones of Clecpil 
gold, one for himſelf and the other for Cleopatra. 
There he ſeated himſelf, dreſſed like Bacchus, while 


Cleopatra fat beſide him cloathed in the ornaments an 


attributes of Iſis, the principal deity of the Egyptians 
On that occaſion he declared her queen of all the coun- 
tries which he had already beſtowed upon her; while 
he affociated Cæſario, her ſon by Cæſar, as her partner 
in the government. To the two children which 2 
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had by her himſelf, he gave the title of Ing of kings, 
with very extenfive dominions: and, to crown his ab- 
ſurdities, he ſent a minute account of his proceedings: 
to the two conſuls at Rome. It was now neceſlary to 
act up to his imaginary dignity; new luxuries and pa- 
geantries were now therefore ſtudied, and new marks 
of profuſion found out: not leſs than 60,0001. of our 
money were Javiſhed upon one ſingle entertainment; it 
is ſaid, upon this occaſion, that Cleopatra diſſolved a 
pearl of great value in vinegar, and drank it off, But 
we are told of one circumſtance that might well repreſs 
their delights, and teach mankind to reliſh the beve- 
rage of virtue, however ſimple, above their greateſt 
luxuries. He was ſuſpicious of being poiſoned in every 
meal; he feared Cleopatra, whom he ſo much loved, 
and would eat nothing without having it previouſly 
taſted by one of his attendants. | 

In the mean time Octavianus had now a ſufficient 

retext for declaring war; and informed the ſenate of 
fis intentions. However, he deferred the execution of 
his deſign ſor a while, being then employed in quelling 


an inſurrection of the Illyriaus. The following year 


was chiefly taken up in preparations againſt Antony, 
who, perceiving his deſign, remonſtrated to the ſenate, 
that he had many cauſes of complaiat againft his col- 
league, who had ſeized upon Sicily without affordin 

him a ſhare; alleging that he had alſo diſpoſſeſſed Le- 
pidus, and kept to himſelf the province he had com- 
manded; and that he had divided all Italy among his 
own ſoldiers, leaving nothing to recompence thoſe in 
Aſia. To this complaint Octavianus was contented to 
make a ſarcaſtic anſwer; implying, that it was abſurd: 
to complain of his diftribution of a few trifling diſtricts 
in Italy, when Antony having conquered Parthia, he 
might now reward his ſoldiers with cities and provinces. 
The ſarcaſm upon Antony's misfortunes in Parthia ſo 
provoked him, that he ordered Canidius, who com- 
manded his army, to march without intermiſſion into 
Europe; while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, 
in order to prepare for carrying on the war with vi- 
gour. When arrived there, it was ridiculous enough 
to behold the odd mixture of preparations for pleaſure 
and for war. On one fide, all the kings and princes 
from Europe to the Euxine ſea, had orders to ſend 


him thither ſupplies both of men, proviſions, and arms; 


on the other fide, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, 
and muſicians of Greece, were ordered to attend him. 
Thus, frequently, when a ſhip was thought to arrive 


| Eden with ſoldiers, arms, and ammunition, it was found 


only filled with players and theatrical machinery. 
hen news was expected of the approach of an army, 
meſſengers only arrived with tidings of a freſh quan- 
The kings who attended him endea- 
voured to gain his favour more by their entertainments 
than their warlike preparations ; the provinces ſtrove 
rather to pleaſe him by ſacrificing to his divinity, than 
by their alacrity in his defence; ſo that ſome were 
eard to fay, © What rejoicings would not this man 
make for a victory, when he thus triumphs at the eve 
of a dangerous war!” In ſhort, his beſt friends now 
began to forſake his intereſts, 
is delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where 
© carried Cleopatra to receive new honours, was ex- 
This 
ſcarcely in a diſpofition to oppoſe 
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him, had he gone ioto Italy; but he ſoon found time 
to put himſelf in a condition for carrying on the war, 
and ſhortly after declared it againſt him ia form. All 
Antony's followers were invited over to join him, with 
great promiſes of rewards: but they were not declared 
enemies, partly to prevent their growing deſperate, and 
partly to give a ſhow of moderation to his own party. 
At length, both found themſelves in readineſs to be- 


gin the wer, and their armies were anſwersble to the 


empire they contended for. The one was followed 
by all the forces of the eaſt; the other drew all the 
ſtrength of the weſt to ſupport his pretenſions. Au- 
tony's force compoſed a body of 100,000 foot, and 
12,000 horſe; while his fleet amounted to 500 ſhips of 
The army of Octavianus muſtered but 80,000 
foot, but equalled his adverſary's in his number of ca- 
valry: his fleet was but half as numerous as Antony's; 
however, his ſhips were better built, and manned with 
better ſoldiers. 
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The great deciſive engagement, which was a naval Antony 


one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, at the defcated at 


entrance of the gulph of Ambracia. Antony ranged Attium. 


his ſhips before the mouth of the gulph; and Octavi- 
anus drew up his fleet in oppofition. Neither general 
aſſumed any fixed ftation to command in; but went 
about from ſhip to ſhip, wherever his preſence was ne- 
ceſſary. In the mean time, the two land armies, on 
oppoſite ſides of the gulph, were drawn up, only as 
ſpectators of the engagement; and encouraged the 
flects by their ſhouts, to engage. The battle began on 
both ſides with great ardour, and after a manner not 
The prows of their 
veſſels were armed with brazen points; and with theſe 
they drove furiouſly againſt each other. Tn this con- 
flict, the ſhips of Antony came with greater force, but 
thoſe of Octavianus avoided the ſhock with greater dex- 
terity. On Antony's ſide, the ſterns of the ſhips were 
raiſed in form of a tower; from whence they threw ar- 
rows from machines for that purpoſe. Thoſe of Oc- 
tavianus made uſe of long poles hooked with iron, and 
fire-pots. They ſought in this manner for ſome time, 
with equal animoſity; nor was there any advantage on 
either fide, except a ſmall appearance of diſorder in 
the centre of Antony's fleet. But all of a ſudden Cleo- 
patra determined the fortune of the day. She was ſeen 
flying from the engagement attended by 60 ſail; ſtruck, 
perhaps, with the terrors natural to her ſex: but what 
increaſed the general amazement was, to behold An- 


tony himſelf following ſoon after, and leaving his fleet 


at the mercy of the conquerors. The engagement, 
notwithſtanding, continued with great obſtinacy till 
five in the evening; when Antony's forces, partly con- 
ſtrained by the conduct of Agrippa, and partly per- 


ſuaded by the promiſes of Octavianus, ſubmitted to 


the conqueror. The land- forces ſoon after followed 
the example of the navy; and all yielded to the con- 
queror, 'without ſtriking a blow, the fourth day after 


the battle. | 
When Cleopatra fled, Antony purſued her in a five- 


oared galley; and coming along-ſide of her ſhip, en- 
tered, without ſeeing or being ſeen by her. She was in 
the ſtern, and he went to the prow, where he remain- 
ed for ſome time ſilent, holding his head between his 


hands. In this manner he continued three whole days; 


during which, gither through indignation or ſhame, 
26.0.4 he 
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he neither ſaw nor ſpoke to Cleopatra. At laſt, when 
they were arrived at the promontory of Tenarus, the 
queen's female attendants reconciled them, and every 
thing went on as before. Still, however, he had the 
conſolation to ſuppoſe his army continued faithful to 


him; and accordingly diſpatched orders to his lieute- 


rant Canidius, to conduct it into Aſia. However, ke 
was ſoon undeceived when he arrived in Africa, where 
he was informed of their ſubmiſſion to his rival. This 
account ſo tranſported him with rage, that he was 
hardly prevented from killing himſelf ; but at length, 
at the intreaty of his friends, he returned to Alexan- 
dria, in a very different fituation from that in which 
he had left it ſome time before. Cleopatra, however, 
ſcemed to retain that fortitude in her misfortunes which 
had utterly abandoned her admirer. Having amaſſed 
conſiderable riches by means of confiſcation and other 
acts of violence, ſhe formed a very ſingular and un— 
heard of project; this was to convey her whole fleet 
over the ilthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, and there- 
by fave herſelf in another region beyond the reach of 
Rome, with all her treaſures. Some of her veſſels were 
actually tranſported thither, purſuant to her orders; 
but the Arabians having burut them, and Antony dif- 


| ſuading her from the defign, the abandoned it for the 


more improbable ſcheme of defending Egypt againſt 
the conqueror. She omitted nothing in her power to 


put bis advice in practice, and made all kinds of pre- 


parations for war; at leaſt hoping thereby to obtain 


better terms from Octavianus. In fact, ſhe had always 


loved Antony's fortunes rather than his perſon ; and 
if ſhe could have fallen upon any method of ſaving her- 
ſelf, though even at his expence, there is no doubt but 
ihe would have embraced it with gladneſe. She even 
ſtill had ſome hopes from the power of her charms, 
though ſhe was arrived almoſt at the age of 40; and 
was deſirous of trying upon Octavianus, thuſe arts 


which had been fa ſucceisful with the greateſt men of 


Rome. Thus, in three embaſſics which were ſent one 
after another from Antony to his rival in Alia, the 
queen had always her ſecret agents, charged with par- 
ticular propolals in her name. Antony defired no 
more than that his life might be ſpared, and to have 
the liberty of paſſing the remainder of his days in ob- 


(curity. To thele propoſals Octavianus made no re- 


ply. Cleopatra ſent him alſo public propoſals in fa- 


. vour of her children; but at the ſame time privately 


reſigned him her crown, with all the enfigns of royalty, 
To the queen's public propoſal no anſwer was given; 
to her private offer he replied, by giving her aſſurang es 
of his favour in cale ſhe ſent away Antony or put him 
to death. Thele negociations were not ſo private but 
they came to the knowledge of Antony, whoſe jea- 
louly and rage was now heightened by every concur- 
rence. He built a imall ſolitary houſe upon a mole in 
the ſea; and there he paſſed his time, ſhunning all com- 
merce with mankind, and profeſſing to imitate Timon 
the man-hater. However, his furious jealouſy drove 
him even from this retreat into ſociety; for hearing 
that Cleopatra had many ſecret conferences with one 
Thyrſus, an emillary from Octavianus, he ſeized upon 
him, and having ordered him to be cruelly ſcourged, 
ne {ent him back to his patron, At the ſame time he 
ſent letters by him, importing, that he had chaſtiſed 
Thpyrſus for inſulting a man in his misfortunes; but 
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withal he gave his rival permiſſion to avenge himſelf, Rome. 
by ſcourging Hiparchus, Antony's freedman, in tbe 
ſame manner. The revenge, in this caſe, would have 
been highly pleaſing to Antony, as Hiparchus had 
left him, to join the fortunes of his more ſucceſsſul 
rival, | 

Mean while, the operations of the war were carried 
vigorouſly forward, and Egypt was once more the 
theatre of the contending armies of Rome, Gallus, 
the lieutenant of Octavianus, took Paretonium, which 
opened the whole country to his incurſions. On the 
other ſide, Antony, who had ſtill conſiderable forces 
by ſea and land, wanted to take that important place 
from the enemy. He therefore marched towards it, 
flattering himſelf, that as ſoon as he ſhould thow him- 
ſelf to the legions which he had once commanded, 
their aff:Qion for their ancient general would revive, 
He approached therefore, and exhorted them to re- 
member their former vows of fadelity. Gallus, how- 
ever, ordered all the trumpets to ſound, in order to 
hinder Antony from being heard, fo that he was obli- 
ged to retire. 5 

OQavianus himſelf was in the mean time advancing Peluſum 
with another army before Peluſium, which, by its given up to 
ſtropg fituation, might have retarded his progreſs for 0&aviauus, 
ſome time. But the governor of the city, either want- 
ing courage to defend it, or previouſly inſtructed by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place; fo that Octaviagus had now no ob- 
ſtacle in his way to Alexandria, whither he marched 
with all expedition. Antony, upon his arrival, ſallied 
out to oppoſe him, fighting with great deſperation, 
and putting the enemy's cavalry to flight. This ſlight” 
advantage once more revived his declining hopes; and, 
being naturally vain, he re-eatered Alexandria in 
triumph. Then going, all armed as he was, to the 
palace, he embraced Cleopatra, and preſented her a. 
toldier who had diftinguiſhed himſelf in the late en— 


cently; preſenting him with an head-piece and breaſt- 
plate of gold. With theſe, however, the ſoldier went 
off the next night to the other army. Antony could 
not bear this defection without freſh indignation ; he 
reſolved, therefore, to make a bold expiring effort by 
ſea and land, but previouſly offered to fight his adver- 
ſary in fingle combat. Octavianus too well knew the 
inequality of their fituations to comply with this forlorn 
offer; he only, therefore, coolly replied, that Antony. 
had ways enough to die beſides fingle combat. 243 
The evening before the day appointed for the laſt l 
deſperate attempt, he ordered a grand entertainment Fe 1 
to be prepared. At day-break he polted the few 
troops he had remaining, upon a rifing ground near 
the city: from whence he ſent orders to his galleys to 
engage the enemy, There he waited to be a ſpecta- 
tor of the combat; and, at firſt, he had the ſatisfac- 
tion to fee them advance in good order: but his ap- 
probation was ſoon turned into rage, when he ſaw his 
ſhips only faluting thoſe of OQtavianus, and both fleets 
uaiting together and ſailing back into the harbour. 
At the very {ame time his cavalry deſerted him. He 
tried, however, to lead on his infantry; which were 
eaſily vanquiſhed, and he himſelf compelled to return 
into the town, His anger was now ungovernable; 


he could not help erying out aloud ag he paſſed, oy 
5 | e 
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lord. 
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theſe ſuſpicions he was not deceived ; for it was by ſe- 


cret orders from the queen that the fleet had paſſed 


oyer to the enemy. 
Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the effects 


of Antony's jealouſy; and had, ſome time before, 


prepared a method of obviating any ſudden ſallies it 
might produce. Near the temple of Iſis ſhe had erec- 
ted a building, which was ſeemingly deſigned for a 
ſepulchre. Hither ſhe removed all her treaſure, and 
moſt valuable effects; covering them over with torches, 
This ſepul— 
chre ſhe deſigned to anſwer a double purpoſe; as well 
to ſcreen her from the ſudden reſentments of Antony, 
as to make Ocavianus believe that ſhe would burn all 
her treaſures, in caſe he refuſed her proper terms of ca- 
pitulation. Here, therefore, ſhe retired from Antony's 
preſent fury; ſautting the gates, which were fortified 


with bolts and bars of iron: but in the mean time gave 


orders that a report ſhould be ſpread of her death. 
This news, which ſoon reached Antony, recalled ail his 
former love and tenderneſs. He now lamented her death 
with the ſame violence he had but a few minutes be- 
fore ſeemed to deſire it; and called one of his freedmen, 
named Zros, whom he had engaged by oath to kill 
him whenever fortune ſhould drive him to this Jaft 
reſovree. Eros being now commanded to perform his 


promiſe, this faithful follower drew the ſword, as if 


going to execute his orders; but turning his face, 
piunzed it into his own boſom, and died at his maſter's 


Q.! [4 my „ - * 
baus leet. Antony for a while hung over his faithful 
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ſervant, and, commending his fidelity, took up the 
ſword, with which ſtabbing himſelf in the belly, he 


fell backward upon a little couch. Tnovgh the wound 


was mortal, yet the blood Kopping, he recovered bis 
ſptits, and earncitly conjured thoſe who were come 


into the room to put zn end to his life; but they all 


lied, being ſeized with fright and horror. He there- 
fore cominued in agonics for ſome time; till he was 
informed by one of the queen's ſecretaries that bis 
miſtreſs was ſtill alive, He then earnelt]y defired to 
be carried to the place where ſhe was. They accor- 
Gugly brought bim to the gate of the ſepulchre; but 
Cicopatra, who would not permit it to be opc ned, 


| eppeared at the window, and threw down cords in 


order to pull him up. In this manner, aſſiſted by her 
two female attendants, ſhe raifed him all bloody from 
the ground; and while yet ſuſpended in the air, he 
continued ſtretching out his hands to encourage her. 
Cleopatra and her maids had only juſt ſtrength ſufſi- 


cCient to raiſe him; and at laſt, with much ſtraining, 


they affected their purpoſe, and carried him to a couch, 
on which they gently laid him. Here ſhe gave way. 
do her ſorrow, tearing her clothes, beating her breaſt, 
and kiſling the wound of which he was dying, She 
called upon him as her lord, her huſband, her emperor, 
and ſcemed to have forgot her own dittreſtes in the 
greztneis of his ſufferings. Antony entreated her. to 
mederate the tranſports of her grief, and aiked for 
ſome wine. After he had Crauk he intreated Cicopatra 
to endeavour to preſerve her life, if {hz could do it 
with honour ; and recommended Proci.lus, a friend of 
Octavianus, as one ſhe might rely on to be her inter— 


ceſſor. Juſt as he had done ſpeaking, he expired; and 


„ 
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name, he was betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered by her to 
— thoſe, who, for her ſake alone, were his enemies. In 
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Proculus made his appearance by command of Oaa- 
anus, who had been informed of Antony's deſperate 
conduct. He was ſent to try all means of getting 
Cleopatra into his power ; his maſter having a double 
motive for his ſolicitude on this occaſion: one, to 


prevent her deſtroying the treaſures ſhe had taken with 


her into the tomb; the other, to preſerve her perſon 
as an ornament to grace his triumph. Cleopatra, how- 
ever, was upon her guard, and would not confer with 
Proculus, except through the gate, which was well 
ſecured. In the mean time, while he deſignedly drew 
out the conference to ſome length, and had given Gal- 
lus, one of his fellow-foldiers, directions to carry on the 
converſation in his abſence, he entered with two more 
by the window at which Antony had been drawn up. 
As ſoon as he was entered, he ran down to the gate 


Rome. 


2 
5 Cleopatra- 


and one of the women crying out, that they were taken taken. 


alive, Cleopatra, perceiving what had happened, drew 


a pontard, and attempted to ſtab herſelf; but Proculus 
prevented the blow, gently remonſtrated that ſhe was 
cruel in refuſing ſo good a prince as his maſter wag 
the pleaſure of diſplaying his clemency. He then forced 
the poniard ont of her hand, and examined her clothes 
to be certain ſhe had no poiſon about her. Thus leaving 
every thing ſecured, he went to acquaint his maſter 
with his proceedings. 3 | 

 OQtavianus was extremely pleaſed at finding her in 
his power: he ſent Epaphroditus to bring her to his 
palace, and to watch her with the utmolt circumſpec- 
tion. He was likewiſe ordered to uſe her, in every 


reſpet, with that deference and ſubmiſſion which 


were due to her rank, and to do. every thing in his 
power to render her captivity agreeable. She was 
permitted to have the honour of granting Antony 


the rites of burial, and turniſhed with every thing ſhe - 


deſired, that was becoming bis dignity to receive, or 
her love to offer. Yet ſtill ſhe languiſhed under her 
new coufinement. Her cxceſhve ſorrow, her many 
loſſes, and the blows ſhe had given her boſom, pro- 
duced a fever which ſhe ſeemed willing to increaſe. 
She reſolved to abſtain from taking any nouriſhment, 
under the. pretence of a regimen neccitary for her dil- 
order ; but, Octavianus being made acquainted with 
the real motive, by her phyſician, began to threaten 
her, with regard to her children, in caſe ſhe perſiſted. 
This was the only puniſhment that could now affect 
her; ſne allowed herſelf to be treated as they thought 
proper, and received whatever was preſcribed for her: 
recovery. E | 

In the mean time Octavianus made his entry into- 
Alexandria; taking care to mitigate the fears of the, 
inhabitants, by converſing familiarly as he went along 
with Areus, a philoſopher, and a native of the place. 
The citizens, however, trembled at his approach; and 
when he place himſelf upon the tribunal, they pro- 
{trated themſelves, with their faces to the ground, be- 
fore him, like criminals who waited. the ſentence of 
their execution. Octavianus preſently ordered thera 
to riſe; telling them, that three motives induced hin 
to pardon them : His reſpect for Alexander, who wes 
the founder of their city; his admiration of its beauty; 


and his friendthip for Arcus, ther fellow-citizen. TWO 
only of particular note were put to death upon this 


occaſion; Antony's eldeſt fon Antyllus, and Cæſario 
the ſon of Julius Cælar; both betrayed into his hands 
| by 
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their perſidy ſhortly after. As for the reſt of Cleo- 
patra's children, he treated them with great gentleneſs, 
leaving them to the care of thoſe who were intruſted 


with their education, who had orders to provide them 


with every thing ſuitable to their birth, When ſhe 
was'recovered from her late indiſpoſition, he came to 
viſit her in perſon. Cleopatra had been preparing for 
this interview, and made uſe of every method ſhe 
could think of, to propitiate, the conqueror, and to 
gain his affeQion ; but in vain. However, at his de- 


parture, Octavianus imagined that he had reconciled: 


her to life, and to the indignity of being ſhown in 
the intended triumph, which he was preparing for 
his return to Rome* but in this he was deceived. 


Cleopatra, all this time, had kept a corroſpondence 


with Dollabella, a young Roman of high birth, in 
the camp of Ocavianus 5 who, perhaps, from com- 
paſſion or ſtronger motives, was intereſted in the miſ- 
fortunes of that princeſs. From him ſhe learnt the in- 
tentions of Octavianus, and that he was determined to 
ſend her off in three days, together with her children, 


to Rome. She now therefore determined upon dying ; 


but previouſly intreated permiſſion to pay ber oblations 
at Antony's tomb. This requeſt being granted her, 
ſhe was carried with her two female attendants to the 
ſtately monument where he was laid. There ſhe threw 
herſelf upon his coffin, bewailed her captivity, and re- 
newed her proteltations not to ſurvive him. She then 
crowned the tomb with garlands of flowers ; and having 
kiſſed the coffin a thouſand times, ſhe returned home, 
to execute her fatal reſolution. Having bathed, and 
ordered a ſumptuous banquet, ſhe attired herſelf in the 
molt ſplendid manner. She then feaſted as uſual ; and 


ſoon after ordered all but her two attendants, Charmi- 


on and Iras, to leave the room. Then, having previ- 
ouſly ordered an aſp to be ſecretly conveyed to her in a 
baſket of fruit, the ſent a letter to Octavianus, informing 


252 him of her fatal purpoſe, and defiring to be buried 


Ter death. in the ſame tomb with Antony. Octavianus, upon 
receiving this letter, inſtantly diſpatched meſſengers to 
prevent her, but they arrived too late, Upon enter- 
ing the chamber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead 


upon a gilded couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near 


her, Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was ſtretched 
lifeleſs at the feet of her miſtreſs; and Charmion her- 
ſelf, almoſt expiring, was ſettling the diadem upon 
Cleopatra's head. She died at the age of thirty-nine, 
after having reigned twenty-two years. Her death 
put an end to the monarchy in Egypt, which had 
flouriſhed there for immemorial ages. 
OQavianus ſeemed much troubled at Cleopatra's 
death, as it deprived him of a principal ornament in 
his intended triumph. However, the manner of it a 
good deal exalted her character among the Romans, 
with whom ſuicide was conſidered as a virtue. Her 
dying requeſt was complied with, her body being laid 
by Antony's, and a magnificent funeral prepared for 
her and her two faithful attendants. 
After having ſettled the affairs of Egypt, he left 
Alexandria in the beginning of September, of the 
_ Preſent year of Rome 720, with a deſign to return 
through Syria, Aſia Migor, and Greece, to Italy. On 
his arrival at Antioch, be found there Tiridates, who 


bad been raiſed to the throne of Parthia in oppoſition 
„ | | 
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Rome, by their reſpective tutors, who themſelves ſuffered for 
8 hates, who were all come on the ſame errand; to wit. 


on the many and almoſt inevitable dangers which at- 


forget the examples of Sylla and Cæſar; and clofed 
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to Phrahates, and likewiſe ambaſſadors. from Phra. Rome, 


to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt each 
other. OQtavianus gave a friendly anſwer both to Ti. 
ridates and the ambaſſadors of Phrahates, without in- 
tending to help either ; but rather with a deſign to 
animate the one againſt the other, and by that means 
to weaken both, ſo far as to render the Parthian name 
no longer formidable to Rome. After this, having ap- 
pointed Meſſala Corvinus governor of Syria, he march- 
ed into the province of Afia properly ſo called, and 
there took up his winter-quarters. He ſpent the whole 
w.nter in ſettling the affairs of the ſeveral provinces 
of Afia Minor and the adjacent iſlands ; and early in 
the ſpring paſſed into Greece, whence he ſet out for 
Rome, which he em ered in the month Sextilis, after- 
wards called Auguſt, in three triumphs, which were 
celebrated for three days together. 5 
And now Octavianus was at the height of his Ov. 
wiſhes, ſole ſovereign, ſole maſter, of the whole Ro- nus has 
man empire. But, on the other hand, the many dan- * 
gers which attend an uſurped power, appearing tO his pong. 
him in a ftronger light than ever, filled his mind with 
a thouſand perplexing thoughts. The natural aver- 
ſion of the Romans to a kingly government, their love 
of liberty, and the ides of March, when his father Ju- 
lius was murdered in full ſenate by thoſe very men 
whom he thought the moſt devoted to his perſon, made 
him fear there might ariſe another Brutus, who, to 
reſtore liberty to his country, might aſſaſſinate him on 
his very throne. This he knew had happened to Ju- 
lius Cæſar; whereas Sylla, after having laid down the 
authority he had uſurped, died peaceably in his bed 
in the midſt of his enemies. The paſſion of fear out- 
weighed in his ſoul the charms of a diadem, and in- 
clined him to follow the example of Sylla. He was 
indeed very unwilling to part with his authority ; but 
fear began to get the better of his ambition. How- 
ever, before he came to any reſolution, he thought it 
adviſable to conſult his two moſt intimate and truſty 
friends, Agrippa and Mzcenas; the former no leſs fa- 
mous for his probity than his valour ; and the latter a 
man of great penetration, and generally eſteemed the 
molt refined politician of his age. Agrippa enlarged 


tend monarchy, inſupportable to a free people, and 
to men educated in a commonwealth. He did not 


his ſpeech with exhorting OQavianus to convince the 
world, by reſtoring liberty to his country, that the 
only motive for his taking up arms was to revenge his 
father's death. „„ 
Mæcenas, on the other hand, remonſtrated to him, But . 25 
that he had done too much to go back; that, after f h le 

ſo much bloodſhed, there could be no ſafety for him cents. 
but on the throne; that, if he diveſted himſelf of 
the ſovereign power, he would be immediately proſe- 
cuted by the children and friends of the many illu- 
ſtrious perſons whom the misfortunes of the times had 
forced him to ſacrifice to his ſafety ; that it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the welfare and tranquillity of the 
republic, that the ſovereign power ſhould be lodged 
in one perſon, not vided among many, &c.  Oc- 
tavianus thanked them both for their friendly advice, 
but ſhewed himſelf inclined to follow the opinion, f 
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rome, Mæcenas; whereupon that able miniſter gave him 
—— many wiſe inſtructions and rules of goverment, which 


are related at length by Dio Caſſius, and will ever be 
looked upon as a maſterpiece in politics. Among other 
things he told him, That he could not fail of being 
ſucceſsful in all his undertakings, happy in his life- 
time, and famous in hiftory after his death, if he ne- 
ver deviated from this rule; to wit, To govern others 
23 he would wiſh to be governed himſelf, had he been 
born to obey and not to command. He added, That 
if, in taking upon him the ſovereign power, he dread- 
ed the name of king, a name ſo odious in a com- 
monwealth, he might content himſelf with the title 
of Cæſar or Imperator, and under that name, 'which 
was well known to the Romans, enjoy all the authority 
of a king. 

This advice Octavianus followed, and from that time 
laid aſide all thoughts of abdicating the ſovereign 
power ; but, to deceive the people into a belief that 
they ſtill enjoyed their ancient goverament, he conti- 
nued the old magiſtrates, with the ſame name, pomp, 
and ornaments, but with juſt as much power as he 
thought fit to leave them. They were to have no mi- 
litary power, but only their old juriſdiction of deci- 


ding finally all cauſes, except ſuch as were capital; 
and though ſome of theſe laſt were left to the gover- 


nor of Rome, yet the chief he reſerved for himſelf. 
He paid great court to the people: the very name 
that covered his uſurpation was a compliment to them; 
for he affected to call it the power of the tribuneſhip, 
though he acted as abſolutely by it 28 if he had call- 


ed it the diQatorial power. He Jikewiſe won the 


hearts of the populace by cheapneſs of proviſions and 
plentiful markets; he frequently entertained them with 


ſhews and ſports ; and by theſe means kept them in 
good-humour, and made them forget uſurpation, ſſa- 


very, and every public evil; people in caſe and plenty 
being under no temptation of inquiring into the title 
ot their prince, or reſenting acts of power which they 
do not immediately feel. | 

As for the ſenate, he filled it with his. own crea- 
tures, raiſing the number of the conſeript fathers to a 
ooo. He ſupplied ſeveral poor ſenators with money 
out of the treaſury to diſcharge the public offices, and 


on all occaſions affected an high regard for that vene- 


rable body; but at the ſame time diveſted them of all 
power, and reduced them to mere cypbers. To pre- 
vent them ſrom raifing new dilturbances in the diſtant 


provinces, he iſſued an edict, forbidding any ſenator to 


travel out of Italy without leave, except ſuch as had 


lands in Sicily, or Narbonne Gaul, which at that time 
_ comprenended Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiny. 


To theſe provinces, which were near Italy, and in a 
perfect ſtate of tranquillity, they had full liberty to 
retire when they pleaſed, and live there upon their 
fitates, Before he ended his fixth conſulſhip, he took 
a cenius of the people, which was 41 years after the 
ial; and in this the number of the men fit to bear 
arms amounted to 463,000, the greateſt that had ever 
been found before. He likewiſe celebrated the games 
which had been decreed by the ſenate for his victory 
at Actium; and it was ordered, that they ſhould be 


celebrated every fifth year, four colleges of prieſts be- 


ing appointed to take care of them; to wit, the pon— 
races, the avgurs, the ſeptemvirs, and quindecimvirs. 
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The more to gain the affections of the people, he an- Rome. 


nulled, by one edict, the many ſevere and unjuſt laws 


which had been enacted during the triumvirate. He 


raiſed many public buildings, repaired the old ones, 
and added many ſtately ornaments to the city, which 
at this time was, if we may give credit to ſome ancient 
writers, about 5o miles in compaſs, and contained 
near four millions of fouls, reckoning men, women, 
children and ſlaves, He attended buſineſs, reformed 


abuſes, ſhowed great regard for the Roman name, 


procured public abundance, pleaſure, and jollity, of- 
ten appearing 1n perſon at the public diverſions, and: 
in all things ſtudying to render himſelf dear to the po- 
pulace. | 

And now Octavianus, entering upon his ſeventh 
conſulſhip with M. Agrippa, the third time conſul, 


and finding all things ripe for his deſign, the people- 


2 highly pleaſed with his mild government, and. 
the ſenate filled with his creatures, whoſe fortunes de- 


_ pended upon his holding the power he had uſurped, 
went, by the advice of Agrippa and Maæcenas, to the 


ſenate · houſe; and there, in a ſtudied ſpeech, offered 
to reſign his authority, and put all again into the 


bands of the people upon the old foundation of the 


commonwealth ; being well appriſed, that the greater 
part of the conſcript fathers, whoſe intereſts were in- 


terwoven with his, would unanimouſly preſs him to The 
the contrary : Which happened accordingly ; for they intreat him 


255 
ſenate 


not only interrupted him while he was ſpeaking, but, to accept 


after he had done, unanimouſly beſought him to take 
upon himſelf alone the whole government of the Ro- 
man empire. He, with a ſeeming reluQance, yielded 
at laſt to their requeſt, as if he had been. compelled to 


accept of the ſovereignty. By this artifice he com- 


paſſed his deſign, which was, to get the power and 
authority, which he had uſurped, confirmed to him by 
the ſenate and people for the ſpace of 10 years : for. 
he would not accept of it for a longer term, pretending 


he ſhould, in that time, be able to ſettle all things in 


ſuch peace and order, that there would be no further 
need of his authority; but that he might then eaſe 
himſelf of the burden, and put the government again 


into the hands of the ſenate and people. This method 


he took to render the yoke leſs heavy; but with a de- 


ſign to renew his leaſe, if we may be allowed the ex- 


preſſion, as ſoon as the ten years were expired; which 


he did accordingly from ten years to ten years as long 


as he lived, all the while governing the whole Roman 


empire with an abſolute and uncontrouled power. 


With this new authority the ſenate reſolved to diſtin- 
guiſh him with a new name.. Some of the conſeript 
fathers propoſed the name of Romulus, thereby to im- 

ort that he was another founder of Rome; others 


the ſove- 
reignty. 
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offered other titles; but the venerable name of Augu- He takes 


to all the reft, as it expreſſed more dignity and reve— 


rence than authority, the molt ſacred things, ſuch as 
temples, and places conſecrated by augurs, being 


termed by the Romans Arguſta, Ottavianus. himſelf 


was inclined to aſſume the name of Romulus 5 but, 
fearing he ſhould be ſuſpected of affecting the king- 
dom, he declined it, and took that of Augufius, by 
which we ſhall henceforth diſtinguiſh him. 


Though the whole power of the ſenate and people 


was now veſted in Anguſtus, yet, that he might ſeem 


o 


ſcemed preferable the title of. 
Auguſtus. 
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Rowe. to ſhare it with the conſcript fathers, Le refuſed to go- 
72 vern all the provinges; aſſigning to the ſenate ſuch as 
were quiet and peaceable; and keeping to himſelf 
thoſe which, bordering upon barbarous nations, were 
moſt expoſed to troubles and wars, ſaying, He deſired 
the fathers might enjoy their power with eaſe and lafe— 
ty, while he underwent all the dangers and labours : 
but, by this politic conduct, he ſecured all the milt- 
tary power to himſelf; the troops lying in the provin— 
ces he had choſen; and the others, which were go- 
verned by the ſenate, being quite deftitute of forces. 
The latter were called /enatorial, and the former zue 
rial provinces. Over the provinces of both ſorts were 
ſet men of diſtinction, to wit, ſuch as had been con- 
{uls or pretors, with the titles of proconſul and prop ra- 
en; but the government of Egypt was committed to 
a private knight, Av. vuſtus fearing Jeſt a perſon of 
rank, depending upon the wealth and ſituation of that 
country, might raiſe new diſturbances in the empire. 
Ail theſe governors held their employment only for a 
year, and were, upon the arrival of their ſucceſſors, to 
depart their provinces immediately, and not fail to be 
at Rome within three months at the fartheſt, This 
diviſion of the provinces was made, according to O- 
vid, on the ides of January ; whereas he was veſted by 
the ſenate and people, with the fovereign power on the 
{-venth of the ides of the ſame month, as is manifett 
from the Norbonne marbles ; and from that time many 
writers date the years of his empire. Thus ended the 
greatelt commonwealth, and at the ſame time began 
the greateſt monarchy, that had ever been known ; a 
_ monarchy, which infinitely excelled in power, riches, 
extent, and continuance, all the empires which had 

5 preceded it. | 
Extent, Kc. It comprehended the greateſt and by far the beſt 
of the Ro- part of Europe, Afia, and Africa, being near 4000 
man em; miles in length, and about half as much in breadth. 
As to the yearly revenues of the empire, they have, 
by a moderate computation, been reckoned to amount 
to forty millions of our money. But the Romans 
themſelves now ran headlong into all manner of luxury 
and effeminacy. The people were become a mere 
mob; thoſe who were wont to direQ mighty wars, to 
raiſe and depoſe great kings, to beſtow or take away 
potent empires, were fo ſunk ayd debauched, that, if 
they had but bread and ſhows, their ambition went 
no higher. The nobility were indeed more polite than 
in former ages; but at the ſame time, idle, venal, vi- 
cious, inſenfible of private virtue, utter ſtrangers to 
public glory or diſgrace, void of zea! for the welfare 
of their country, and folely intent on gaining the fa- 
vour of the emperor, as knuwing, that certain wealth 
and preferment were the rewards of ready ſubmiſſion, 
acquieſcence, and flattery. No wonder, therefore, 
that they loft their liberty, without being ever 2gain 

able to retrieve it. | 

Auguſtus, now abſolute maſter of the Roman em- 
pire, took all methods to ingratiate himſelf with his 
ſoldiers, by whoſe means he had attained ſuch a height 
Augultus. of power. 
diikerent parts of Italy in 32 colonies, that he might 
the more eaſily reaſſemble them on proper oecaſions. 
He kept 25 legions conſtantly on foot, 17 of which 
were in Europe; viz. eight on the Rhine, four on 
the Danube, three in Spain, and two in Dalmatia, 
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eltabliſh— 


ments of 
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Euphrates, two in Egypt, and two in Africa Propria, 


the neighbourhood of Rome were always quartered 12 


city, but had often a great ſhare in the diſturbances 
which took place throughout the empire. 


proviſions neceſſary for the relief and ſubſiſtence of the 


nations were forced to receive the yoke, though not 


the articles; and as a further inſtance of his reſpeQ, he 


him; that he was ready to meet bim at whatſoever 


With this view, he diſperſed them through 


The other eight were ſent into Aſia and Africa; four Rome 
of them being quartered in the neighbourhood of the —— 
that is, the ancient dominions of Carthage. All theſe 
forces, amounting to 170,650 men, were conſtantly kept 
on ſoot by the Roman emperors for ſeveral ages. Jn 


cohorts, that 1s, about 10,000 men; nine of which 
which were called pretorian cohorts ; the other three, 
cily cchortu. Thele were eſtabliſhed as a guard to the 
emperor, and to maintain peace and tranquillity in the 


Beſides 
theſe, Auguſtus conſtantly kept at ſea two powerful 
navics ; the one riding at anchor near Ravenna in the 
Acriatic fea, to command Dalmatia, Greece, Cyprus, 
and the reſt of the eaſtern provinces; the other at Mi- 
ſenum in the Mediterranean, to keep in awe the we- 
ſtern parts of the empire. They were likewiſe to keep 
the ſeas clear of pirates, to convoy the veſſels which 
brought to Rome the annual tributes from the pro- 
vinces beyond ſea, and to tranſport corn and other 


city. As to the civil government, Auguſtus enacted 
ſeveral new laws, and reformed ſome of the old ones: 
however, he affected to do nothing without the advice 
of the ſenate; who were ſo well pleaſed with the com- 
plaiſance ſhewed them on all occaſions, thzt to the reſt 
of his ticles they added that of pater patriæ, or father 
of his country. | . 

And now, Auguſtus, having ſettled all things with 
regard to the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the 
empire, turned his arms againſt the Spaniſh nations 
called the Cantabrians and Mfuriant, who had never 
been fully ſubdued. The war, however, terminated, 
as uſual, in favour of the Romans; and theſe brave 


without the moſt violent refiſtance on their part, and 
the utmoſt difficulty on that of the Romans *. By See AI 
this and his other conqueſts, the name of Auguſtus 
became ſo eclebrated, that his friendſhip was courted . 
by the moſt diſtant monarchs. Phrahates king of hip count 
Parthia conſented to a treaty with him upon his own by the 
terms, and. gave him four of his own ſons with their kings 
wives and children as hoſtages for the performance of rouge 
delivered up the Roman eagles and other enſigns which 
had been taken from Craſſus at the battle of Carrhz. 
He received alſo an embaſſy from the king of India, 
with a letter written in the Greek tongue, in which 
the Indian monarch informed him, that “ though he 
reigned over 600 kings, he had ſo great a value for 
the friendſhip of Auguſtus, that he bad ſent this em- 
baſſy on ſo long a journey on purpoſe to defire it of 


place he pleaſed to appoint ; and that, upon the firſt 
notice, he was ready to aſſiſt him in whatever was 
right.” This letter he ſubſcrib.d by the name of Po- 
rus king of India. Of the ambaſſadors who ſet out 
from India three only reached the preſence of Augu- 
ſtus, who was at that time in the iſland of Samos, the 
others dying by the way. Of the three {ſurvivors one 
was named Zarmar, a gymnoſophiſt, who followed 
the emperor to Athens, and there burnt himſelf in his 
preſence ; it being cuſtomary for the gywnoſophiſtsto 
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Rome, put an end to their lives in this manner, when they 
- thought they bad lived long enough, or apprehended 
{ſome misfortune. Soon after this the Roman do- 
minions were extended ſouthward over the Gara- 
mantes, a people whoſe country reached as far as 
the river Niger. All this time the emperor continued 
to make new regulations for the good of the (tate; and 
among other things cauſed the Sibylline oracles to be 
reviewed. Many of theſe he rejected; but ſuch as 
were reckoned authentic, he cauſed to be copied by 
the pontifices themſelves, and lodged them in golden 
cabinets, which he placed in the temple of Apollo, 


% built by him in his own palace. 
P ry The Roman empire had now extended itſelf fo far, 


be nor. that it ſeemed to have arrived at the limits prefcribed 
bern barba- to it by nature; and as ſoon as this was the caſe, it 
ar. began to be attacked by thoſe nations which in pro- 
ceſs of time were to overthrow it. The Germans, by 
which name the Romans confounded a grear number 
of nations dwelling in the northern parts of Europe, 
began to make incurfions into Gaul. Their firſt at- 
tempt happened in the year 17 B. C. when they at 
firſt gained an inconſiderable advantage, but were ſoon 
driven back with great loſs. Soon after this the Rhæ- 


on the lake of Conſtance, invaded Italy, where they 
committed dreadful devaſtations, putting all the males 
to the ſword without diftin&ion of rank or age: nay, 
ve are told, that, when women with child happened 
to fall into their hands, they conſulted their augurs 
whether the child was male or female; and if they 
pronounced it a male, the mother was immediately 
maſſacred. Againſt theſe barbarians Auguſtus ſent 
Druſus the ſecond ſon of the empreſs Livia; who, tho? 
very young, found means to gain a complete victory 
with very little loſs on his part. Thoſe who eſcaped 
took the road to Gaul, being joined by the Vindelici 
another nation in_the neighbourhood; but Tiberius, 
the elder brother of Druſus, marched againſt them, and 
overthrew them ſo completely, that the Rhæti, Vinde- 
lici, and Norici, three of the moſt barbarous nations 
in thoſe parts, were fain to ſubmit to the pleaſure of 
the emperor. To keep their country in awe, Tibe- 
rus planted two colonies in Vindelicia, opening a road 
from thence into Noricum and Rhætia. One of the ei- 
ties which he built for the defence of his colonies was 
called Dry/omagus ; the other, Auguſia Vindelicorum; 


20 Tnghen and Aug ſburg. b 
exe Auguſtus, who had long ſince obtained all the tem- 
Fer honours which could well be conferred upon 
s, bim, now began to aſſume thoſe of the ſpiritual kind 
allo; being in the year 13 B. C. created Pontifex 
wWarimus: an office which he continued to hold till 
ms death; as did alſo his ſueceſſors till the time of 
Theodofiug. By virtue of this office he corrected a 
"ery groſs miſtake in the Roman calendar; for the 
pontifices having, for the ſpace of 36 years, that is, 
ever fince the reformation by Julius Cæſar, made every 
F ird year a leap-year, inſtead of every fourth, twelve 
ays had been inſerted inſtead of nine, ſo that the Ro- 


on out, the form of the year has ever ſinee been 
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ti, who ſeem to have inhabited the country bordering 


both of which are now known by the names of Mi- 


man year conſiſted of three days more than it ought to 
ave done. Theſe three ſuperfluous days having been 


ROM 
regularly obſerved, and is ſtill known by the name of Rome, 
the old ſtile in uſe among us. On this occaſion 
he gave his own name to the month of Avrult, 
as Julius Cæſar had formerly done to the month of 
July. | 

In the year 11 B. C. Agrippa died, and was ſuc- 262 
ceeded in his high employment of governor of Rome Tiberius 
by Tiberius; but, before inveſting him with this 
ample power, the emperor cauſed him divorce his wife 
Agrippina (who had already brought him a ſon, ard 
was then big with child), in order to marry Julia the 
widow of Agrippa and daughter of the emperor. Ju- 
lia was a princeſs of an infamous charaQer, as was 
known to almoſt every body excepting Auguitus him- 
ſelf ; however, Tiberius made no heſitation, thro? fear 


grippe- 


of diſobliging the emperor. 


The emperor now ſent his two ſons Tiberius and 
Druſus againſt the northern nations. Tiberius redu- 
ced the Pannonians, who had attempted to ſhake off 
the yoke after the death of Agrippa. Druſus per— 
formed great exploits in Germany; but while he was 
conſidering whether he ſhould penetrate further into 
theſe northern countries, he was ſeized with a violent 
fever, which carried him off in a few days. He was 
ſucceeded in his command by Tiberius, who is report - 
ed to have done great things, but certainly made no 
permanent conqueſts in Germany. However, he was 
honoured with a triumph, and had the tribunitial 
power for five years conferred upon him; which was 29 
no ſooner done, than, to the great ſurpriſe. of Augu- pegres 


ſtus and the whole city, he deſired leave to quit Rome leave to re- 


Various reaſons have been aſ. tire to 
Rhodes. 


and retire to Rhodes. 
ſigned for this extraordinary reſolution : ſome are of 
opinion that it was in order to avoid being an eye-wit- 
neſs of the debaucheries of his wife Julia, who ſet no 
bounds to her lewdneſs; though others imagine that 
he was offended at the honours which Auguſtus had 
conferred on his grandchildren, eſpecially at his ſtyl- 
ing them princes of the Roman youth 5 which left him 
no hopes of enjoying the ſovereign power. However, 
Auguſtus poſitively refuſed to comply with his requeſt, 
and his mother Livia uſed her utmoſt endeavours to 
diſſuade him from his reſolution : but Tiberius conti- 
nued obſtinate; and finding all other means ineffec- 
tual, at laſt ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, where he 
abſtained four whole days from nouriſhment. Augu— 
ſus, perceiving that he could not get the better of his 
obſtinate and inflexible temper, at laſt complied with 
his requeſt. Tiberius ſoon grew weary of his retire- 
ment, and, giving out that he had left Rome only to 
avoid giving umbrage to the emperor's two grand- 
children, defired leave to return; but Auguſtus was 
ſo much diſpleaſed with his having obſtinately inſiſted 
on leaving Rome, that he obliged him to remain at 264 
Rhodes for ſeven years longer. His mother, with much Is confined 
ado got him declared the emperor's lieutenant in thoſe there by 
parts; but Tiberius, dreading the reſentment of his Ins 
father-in-law, continued to act as a private perſon du- — 
ring the whole time of his ſtay there. | | 

A profound peace now reigned throughout the 
whole empire; and in conſequence of this the temple 
of Janus was ſhut, which had never before happened 
fince the time of Numa Pompilivs. During this pa- 
cific interval, the Saviour of mankind was born in Ju- 
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dza, as is recorded in the ſacred hiſtory, 748 years af- 
ter the foundation of Rome by Romulus. Three years 
after, Tiberius returned to the city, by permiſſion of 
Auguſtus, who yet would not allow him to bear any 
public office; but in a ſhort time, Lucius Cæſar, one 
of the emperor's grandchildren, died, not without ſu- 


ſpicions of his being poiſoned by Livia. Tiberius 
thowed ſuch great concern for his death, that the af- 
tection of Auguitus for him returned; and it is ſaid 
that he would at that time have adopted Tiberius, had 
it not been for giving umbrage to his other grandſon 
Caius Cæſar. This obſtacle, however, was ſoon after 
removed; Caius being taken off alſo, not without great 
ſuſpicions of Livia, as well as in the former caſe. Au- 
guſtus was exceedingly concerned at his death, and 
immediately adopted Tiberius as his ſon; but adopted 
alſo Agrippa Poſthumius, the third fon of the famous 


| | adopts Ti- Agrippa; and obliged Tiberius to adopt Germanicus, 
Wl | derius as his the fon of his brother Druſus, though he had a ſon of 


his own named Druſus; which was a great mortitica- 
tion to him. As to Aprippa, however, who might have 
been an occation of jealouſy, Tiberius was ſoon freed 
from him, by his dilgrace and baniſhment, which very 
ſoon took place, but on what account 1s not known. 


The northern nations now began to turn formidable: 


and though it is pretended that Tiberius was always 


ſucceſsful againſt them, yet about this time they gave 


the Romans a moſt terrible overthrow ; three legions 
and fix cohorts, under 
entirely cut in pieces. Auguſtus ſet no bounds to his 
grief on this fatal occaſion. For ſome months he let 
his hair and beard grow, frequently tearing his gar- 
ments, knocking his head apainlt the wall, and crying 
out like a diſtracted perſon, “ Reſtore the legions, 
Varus!“ Tiberius, however, was ſoon after ſent into 
Germany; and for his cxploits there he was hogour— 
ed with a triumph; Auguſtus now took him for his 
colleague in the ſovereignty; after which he ſent Ger- 
manicus againſt the northern barbarians, and Tiberius 
into Illyricum. This was the laſt of his public acts; 
for having accompanied Tiberius for part of his jour- 
ney, he died at Nola in Campania, in the 76th year of 
his age, and 56th of his reign. Livia was ſuſpected 
of having haſtened his death by giving him poiſoned 
figs. Her reaſon for this was, that ſhe feared a recon- 


ciliation between him and his grandſon Agrippa whom 


he had baniſhed, as we have alrcady related. Some 
months before, the emperor had paid a viſit to Agrip— 
pa, unknown to Livia, Tiberius, or any other perſon, 
excepting one Fabius Maximus. This man, on his re- 
turn home, difcovered the fecret to his wife, and ſhe 
to the empreſs. Auguſtus then perceiving that Fabius 
had betrayed him, was ſo provoked, that he baniſhed 
him from his preſence for ever; upon which the unfor— 
tunate Fabius, unable to ſurvive his diſgrace, laid vio- 
lent hands on himſelf, 7 
Tiberius, who ſucceeded to the empire, reſolved to 
{ecure himſelf on the throne by the murder of Agrippa; 
whom accordingly he caufed to be put to death by a 
military tribune. Though this might have been a ſuf— 
ficient evidence of what the Romans had to expect, 
the death of Auguſtus was no ſooner known, than the 
conſuls, ſenators, and knights, to uſe the expreſſion of 
Tacitus, ran headlong into lavery, The two conſuls 
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your great prudence, ſhall think proper to give repoſe 


Quintilius Varus, being almoſt 


inſulted others, till at laſt, being frightened by an 


# 
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firſt took an oath of fidelity to the emperor, and then Rope 
adminiſtered it to the ſenate, the people, and the fol. —— 
diery. Tiberius behaved in a dark myſterious man- _ 2% 
ner, taking care to rule with an abſolute ſway, but at mule 
the ſame time ſeeming to heſitate whether he ſhould bea“ * 
accept the ſovereign power or not; inſomuch that one 
of the ſenators took the liberty to tell him, that other 
men were {low in performing. what they had promiſed, 
but he was flow in promifing what he had already per- 
formed. At laſt, however, his modeſty was overcome, 
and he declared his acceptance of the ſovereignty in 
the following words: “ I accept the empire, and will 
hold it, till ſuch time as you, conſcript fathers, in 


to my old age.” 


Tiberius had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the throne, Reval: of 
when news were brought him that the armies in Pan- the Panrg« 
nonia and Germany had mutinied. In Pannonia, three nant | 
legions having been allowed ſome days of relaxation jm _ 
from their uſual duties, either to mourn for the death* | 
of Augultus, or to rejoice for the acceſſion of Tibe- 
rius, grew turbulent and ſeditious. The Pannonian 
mutincers were headed by one Percennius, a common 
ſoldier ; who, before he ſerved in the army, had made 
it his whole buſineſs to form parties in the theatres and 
playhouſes, to hiſs or applaud ſuch actors as he liked 
or diſliked. Inflamed by the ſpeeches of this man, they 
openly revolted; and though Tiberius himſelf wrote 
to them, and ſent his ſon Druſus to endeavour to quell 
the tumult, they maſſacred ſome of their officers, and 


eclipſe of the moon, they began to ſhow ſome ligns of 
repentance. Of this favourable diſpoſition Druſus took 
advantage; and even pot the ringleaders of the revolt 
condemned and executed. Immediately after this they 
were again terrified by ſuch violent ſtorms and dread- 
ful rains, that they quietly ſubmitted, and every thing 
in that quarter was reſtored to. tranquillity. . | 
The revolt of the German legions threatened much 
more danger, as they were more numerous than thoſe 
of Pannonia. They proceeded nearly in the ſame way 
as the Pannonian legions, falling upon their officers, 
eſpecially the centurions, and, beating them till they 
were almoſt expired, drove them out of the camp, 
and ſome of them were even thrown into the Rhine. 
Germanicus, who was at that time in Gaul, haflencd to 
the camp on the firſt ne ws of the diſturbance; but being 
unable to prevail on them to return to their duty, he 
was obliged to fergn lezters from Tiberius, granting all 
their demands. Theſe were, That all thoſe who had 
ſerved 20 years ſhould be diſcharged; that ſuch as had 
ſerved 16 ſhould be deemed veterans; aud that ſome 
legacies which had been left them by Augultus ſhould 
not only be paid immediately,, but doubled. This 
laſt article he was obliged to diſcharge without delays 
out of the money which he aud nis friends had brought 
to defray the expences of their journey; and on be- 
ceiving it, the troops quietly retired to their winter, 
quarters. But in the mean time ſom» deputies (ak 
either by Tiberius or the ſenate, probably to que! 
the ſedition, occationed freſh diilurbances ; for the 
legionaries, taking it into their heads that theſe de- 
puties were come to revoke the conceſſions 4 60 
Germanicus had made, were with difficult) pow 
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dome. from tearing them in pieces; and, notwithſtanding the 
— utmoſt endeavours of Germanicus, behaved in ſuch an 
outrageous manner, that the general thovght proper 
to ſend off his wife Agrippina, with her infant ſon 
Claudius, ſhe herſelf at the ſame time being big with 
child. As ſhe was attended by many women of di- 
ſtintion, wives of the chief officers in the camp, their 
tears and Jamentations in parting with their huſbands 
occaſioned a great uproar, and drew together the 
ſuldiers from all quarters. A new ſcene enſued, which 
made an impreſſion even upcu the moſt obſtinate. 


They could not behold, without ſhame and compaſ- 


hon, ſo many women of rank travelling thus forlorn, 

without a centurion to attend them, or a foldier to 

guard them; and their general's wife among the reſt, 

carrying her infant child in her arms, and preparing to 

fly for ſhelter againſt the treachery of the Roman 

legions. This made ſuch a deep impreſſion on the 

minds of many of them, that ſome ran to ſtop her, 

while the reſt recurred to Germanicus, earneſtly in- 

treating him to recall his wife, and to prevent her from 

being obliged to ſeek a ſanctuary among foreigners. 

The general improved this favourable difpoſition, and 

in a ſhort time they of their own accord ſeized and 

maſſacred the ringleaders of the revolt. Still, how- 

ever, two of the legions continued in their diſobedi— 

ence. Againſt them therefore Germanicus determined 

to lead thoſe who had returned to their duty. With 

this view he prepared veſſels; but before he embarked 

his troops, he wrote a letter to Cæcina who com- 

manded them, acquainting him that he approached 

with a powerful army, reſolved to put them all to the 

{word without diſtinction, if they did not prevent 

him by taking vengeance on the guilty tbemſelves. 

This letter Czciva communicated only to the chief 

officers and ſuch of the ſoldiers as had all along diſap- 

proved of the revolt, exhorting them at the ſame time 

vo do enter into an aſſociation againſt the ſeditious, and 

The revolt put to the ſword ſuch as had involved them in the pre- 

welle by ſent ignominy and guilt. This propoſal was approved 

1 of, and a cruel maſſacre immediately took place; in- 
allacre, 

found the greateſt part of the. legions deſtroyed. 

This greatly affected the humane Germanigus, who 

cauſed the bodies of the ſlain to be burnt, and cele- 

brated their obſequies with the uſual ſolemnities; how- 

ever, the ſedition was thus effeQually quelled, after 

ee Ger. Which he led his army into Germany. There he per— 

%, formed many great exploits * ; but till, all that he 

could perform was far from freeing the empire from 

ſo dangerous and tronbleſome an enemy. In the 

year 19, he died, of poiſon, as was ſuppoſed, given by 

Piſo, his partner in the government of Syria, to which 


| Germanicus had been promoted after his return from 
the north. 


In the mean time Tiberius, though he affected to 


court the favour of the people by various methods, 
yet ſhowed himſelf in general ſuch a cruel and blood- 
thirſty tyrant, that he became the object of univerſal 
% abhorrence. Thovgh he had hated Germanicus 1a his 


Lib 1 . 2 5 „ » 
a, heart, he puniſhed Piſo with death; but in about a 
tn. Year after the death of Germanicus, having now no 


object of jealouſy to keep him in awe, he began to 


| Pull off the maſk, and appear more in his natural cha- 
racter than before. He took upon himſelf the inter- 


3 


ſomuch that when Germanicus came to the camp he 


pretation of all political meaſures, and began daily to 
diminiſh the authority of the ſenate ; which deſign 
was much facilitated, by their own aptitude to fla 
very ; ſo that he deſpiſed their meanneſs, while he 
enjoyed its effects. A law at that time ſubſiſted, 
which made it treaſon to form any injurious attempt 
againſt the majeſty of the people. Tiberius aſſumed 
to himſelf the interpretation and enforcement of this 
law; and extended it not only to the caſes which really 
affected the ſafety of the ſtate, but to every conjunc- 


ture that could poſſibly be favourable to his hatred or 


ſuſpicions. All freedom was now therefore baniſhed 
from convivial meetings, and diflidence reigned amongſt 
the deareſt relations. The law of offended majeity 
being revived, many perſons of diſtinction fell a ſacri— 
fice to it. 


a 2 
In the beginning of theſe cruelties, Tiberius took Riſe 
into his confidence Sejanus, a Roman knight, but by Schanus = 


birth a Volſcian, who found out the method of gain- 
ing his confidence, by the molt refined degree of diſ- 
ſimulation, being an over-match for his maſter in. his 
own arts. He was made by the emperor captain of 
the Prætorian guards, one of the moſt confidental truſts 
in the ſtate, and extolled in the ſenate as a worthy 
aſſociate in his labours. The ſervile ſenators, with 
ready adulation, ſet up the ſtatues of the favourite be- 
ſide thoſe of Tiberius, and ſeemed eager to pay him 
ſimilar honours. It is not well known whether he was 
the adviſer of all the cruelties that enſued ſoon after; 
but certain it 1s, that, from the beginning of his 
miniſtry, Tiberius ſeemed to become more fatally 
ſuſpicious. | 

It was from ſuch humble beginnings, that this mi- 
niſter even ventured to aſpire at the throne, and was 
reſolved to make the emperor's fooliſh confidence one 
of the firſt ſteps to his ruin. However, he confidered 
that cutting off Tiberius alone, would rather retard & 


than promote his deſigns while his ſon Druſus and qug. 


the children of Germanicus were yet remaining. He 
therefore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Dru— 
ſus; whom, after having debauched her, he prevailed 
upon to poiſon her huſband, This was effected by means 
of a flow poiſon, (as we are told), which gave his 
death the appearance of a caſual diſtemper. Tiberius, 
in the mean time, either naturally phlegmatic, or at 
leuſt not much regarding his ſon, bore his death with 
great tranquillity. He was even heard to jeſt upon the 
occaſion; for when the ambaſſadors from Troy came 
ſomewhat late with their complements of condolence, 
he anſwered their pretended diſtreſſes, by condoling 
with them alſo upon the loſs of Hector. 

Scjanus having ſuceeeded in this, was reſolved to 
make his next attempt upon the children of Germani— 
cus, who were undoubted ſucceſſors to the empire. 
However, he was fruſtrated in his deſigns, both with 
regard to the fidelity of their: governors, and the chaſ- 
tity of Aprippina their mother. Whereupon he re- 
ſolved upon changing his aims, and removing Tiberius 
out of the city; by which means he expected more 
frequent opportunities of puting his deſigns into exe- 
cution. He therefore uſed all his addreſs to perſuade 
Tiberius to retire to ſome agreeable retreat, remote 
from Rome. By this he expected many advantages, 
ſince there could be no accels to the emperor but by 
him. Thus all letters being conveyed to the prince by 

28 G 2 ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers at his own devotion, they would paſs through 
his hands; by which means he muſt in time become the 
ſole governor of the empire, and at laſt be in a capacity 
of removing all obſtacles to his ambition. He now 
therefore began to infinuate to Tiberius the great and 
numerous inconveniences of the city, the fatigues of 
attending the ſenate, and the ſeditious temper of the 


| Inferior citizens of Rome. Tiberius, either prevailed 


274 
Tiberius re- 
tires from 
Rome. 


upon by his perſuaſions, or purſuing the natural turn 
of his temper which led to indolence and debauchery, 


in the twelth year of his reign left Rome, and went 


into Campania, under pretence of dedicating temples to 
Jupiter and Auguſtus. After this, though he removed 


to ſeveral places, he never returned to Rome; but ſpent 


the greateſt part of his time in the iſſand of Caprea, a 
place which was rendered as infamous by his pleaſurers, 
as deteſtable by his eruelties, which were ſhocking to 
human nature. Buried in this retreat, he gave him— 
ſelf up to his pleaſures, quite regardleſs of the miſeries 
of his ſubjects. Thus an inſurrection of the Jews, upon 
placing his ſtatue in Jeruſalem, under the government 
of Pontius Pilate, gave him no ſort of uneaſineſs. The 
falling of an amphitheatre at Fidenz, in which 50,000 

erſons were either killed or wounded, no way affected 
his repoſe. He was only employed in ſtudying how 
to vary his odious pleaſures, and forcing his feeble 


frame, ſhattered by age and former debaucheries, into 


TEE © 
is abomi- 
nable con- 
duct in his 
Jctreat. 


the enjoyment of them. Nothing can preſent a more 


horrid picture than the retreat of this impure old man, 


attended by all the miniſters of his perverted appetites. 
He was at this time fixty-feven years old; his perſon 
was moſt diſpleabng ; and fome ſay the diſagreeable- 
neſs of it, in a great meaſure, drove him into retire- 
ment. He was quite bald before; his face was all 
broke out into ulcers, and covered over with plaſters; 
his body was bowed forward, while its extreme height 
and leanneſs increaſed its deformity. With ſuch a 
perſon, and a mind ſtill more hideous, being gloomy, 
ſuſpicious, and cruel, he ſat down with a view rather 
of forcing his appetites than ſatisfying them, He 
ſpent whole nights in debaucheries at the table; and 
he appointed Pomponius Flaccus, and Lucius Piſo, 
to the firſt poſts of the empire, for no other merit than 
that of having fat up with him two days and two 


Tights without interruption. Theſe he called his 


friends of all hours, He made one Novelius Tor- 
gnatus a prætor, for being able to drink off five bot- 
tles of wine at a draught. His Juxuries of another 
kind were ſtill more deſteſtable, and ſeemed to increaſe 
with his drunkneſs and gluttbyy, He made the mot 
eminent women of Rome ſubſervient to his luſts, and 
all his inventions only ſeemed calculated how to make 
his vices more extravagant and abominable. The 
mumberleſs obſcene medals dug up in that ifland at 
this day, bear witneſs at once to his ſhame, and the 
veracity of the hiſtorians who have deſcribed his de- 
baucheries. In ſhort, in this retreat, which was ſur- 
rounded with rocks on every fide, he quite gave up the 
buſineſs of the empire; or, if he was ever active, it 
was only to do miſchief. But, from the time of his 
retreat, he became more cruel, and Sejanus always 
endeavoured to increaſe his diſtruſts. Secret ſpies and 
informers were placed in all parts of the city, who 
converted the moſt harmleſs actions into ſubjeAs of 


offence. If any perſon of merit teſtified any concern 
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accuſe him. Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, 


of Tiberius. He was very near diſpatching him, when 
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for the glory of the empire, it was immediately con- Rome, 
ſtrued into a deſign to obtain it. If ancther ſpoke —— 
with regret of former liberty, he was ſuppoſed to aim 
at re-eſtabliſhing the commonwealth. Every action 
became liable to forced interpretations; Jo7 expreſſed 
an hope of the prince's death ; melancholy, an en- 
vying of his proſpericy. Sejanus found his aim every 
day ſucceeding ; the wretched emperor's terrors were 
an inſtrument that he wrought upon at his pleaſure, 
and by which he levelled every obſtacle to his defigns. 
But the chief objects of his jealouſy were the children 
of Germanicus, whom he reſolved to put out of the way. 
He therefore continued to render them obnoxious to 
the emperor, to alarm him with falſe reports of their 
ambition, and to terrify them with alarms of his in- 
tended cruelty. By theſe means, he ſo contrived to 
widen the breach, that he actually produced on both | 
ſides thoſe diſpoſitions which A nay” to obviate;, , 27% 
till at length, the two princes Nero and Druſus were Hog ; 
declared enemies to the ſtate, and afterwards ſtarved Germani. 
to death in priſon ; while Agrippina, their mother, cus putto 
was ſent into baniſhment. | death, 
In this manner Stjanus proceeded, removing all who 
ſtood between him and the empire, and every day in- 
creaſing in confidence with Tiberius, and power with 
the ſenate. The number of his ſtatues exceeded even 
thoſe of the emperor ; people ſwore by his fortune, in 
the ſam2 manner as they would have done had he 
been actually upon the throne, and he was more 
dreaded than even the tyrant who actually enjoyed the 
empire. But the rapidity of his riſe ſeemed only pre- 
aratory to the greatneſs of his downfall. All we 
Lew of his firſt diſgrace with the emperor 1s, that. 
Satrius Secundus was the man who had the boldneſs to 


ſeconded the accuſation, What were the particulars 
of his crimes, we cannot learn; but certain it is, that 
he attempted to uſurp the empire by aiming at the life 


his practices were diſcovered, and his own life was 
ſubſtituted to that againſt which he aimed. Tiberius, 
ſenſible of the traitor's power, proceeded with his 
uſual diſſimulation in having him apprehended. He 
granted him new honours at the very time he reſolved 
his death, and took him as his colleague in the con- 
ſulſhip. The emperor's letter to the ſenate began only 
with ſlight complaints againſt his friend, but ended 
with an order for putting him in priſon. He intreat- 
ed the ſenators to protect a poor old man, as he was, 
abandoned by all; and in the mean time prepared 
ſhips for his flight, and ordered ſoldiers for his ſecurity. 
The ſenate, who had long been jealous of the fa- 
vourite's power, and dreaded his cruelty, immediately 
took this opportunity of going beyond their orders. 
Inſtead of ſentencing him to impriſonment, they di- „, 
rected his execution. A.ftrange revolution now ap- gejamis 
peared in the city; of thoſe numbers that but a mo- giſyri 
ment before were preſſing into the preſence of Scjanus, add 
with offers of ſervice and adulation, not one was found de. 
that would ſeem to be of his acquaintance: he was 
deſerted by all; and thoſe who had formerly received 
the greateſt benefits from him, ſeemed: now converted 
into his moſt inveterate enemies. As he was conduc- 
ting to execution, the people loaded him with inſult 
and ezecration. He attempted to hide his face * 
: | i 
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further executione. 
pretended accomplices in the conſpiracy of Sejanus. 
Tiberius began to grow weary of particular executions: 
he therefore gave orders, that all the accuſed ſhould be 

ut to death together, without further examination. Of 
20 ſenators, whom he choſe for his council, he put 16 
to death. Let them hate me,” cried he, © ſo long 
as they obey me.” He then averred, that Priam was 
an happy man, who outlived al! his poſterity, In this 
manner there was not a day without ſome barbarous 
execution, in which the {ufferers were obliged to un- 
dergo the molt ſhameful indignities and exquiſite tor- 
ments. When one Camillus had killed himſelf to avoid 
the torture: „Ah,“ cried Tiberius, “ how that man 
has been able to eſcape me!“ When a priſoner ear- 
neſtly intreated that he would not defer his death: 
« No,” cried the tyrant, * 1 am not ſufficiently your 
friend, to ſhorten your torment,” He often ſatisfied 
his eyes with the tortures of the wretches that were 
put to death before him; and in the days of Suetonius 


the rock was to be ſeen, from whom he ordered ſuch 


as had diſpleaſed him to be thrown headlong. As he 
was one Gay examining ſome perſons upon the rack, he 
was told that an old friend of his was come from Rhodes 
to ſce him. Tiberius ſuppoling him brought for the 
purpoſe of information, immediately ordered him to 
the torture ; and when he was convinced of his miſ- 
take, he ordered him to be put to death, to prevent 
farther diſcovery, | 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to torment 
others, although he was bimſelf fill more tortured 
by bis own ſulpicions ; fo that in one of his letters to 
the ſenate, he confeſſed that the gods and goddeſſes 


Had fo afflicted and confounded him, that he knew not 


what or how to write. In the mean time the frontier. 


| provinces were invaded with. impunity by the barba- 


tans, Maæſia was ſeized on by the Dacians and Sar- 
metions ; Gaul was wealted by the Germans, and Ar- 
Tenia conquered by the king of Parthia. Tiberius, 
however, was ſo mpch a flave to his brutal appetites, 
that he left his provinces' wholly to the care of his lieu- 
tenants, and-they were intent rather on the accumula— 
tion of private fortuue, than the ſafety of the ſtate. 
Such a total diſorder in the empire, produced ſuch a 
degree of anxiety in him who governed it, that he was 
beard to with, that heaven and earth might periſh with 
him when he died. At length, however, in the 22d 
yrar of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of 


hs diſlolution, and all his appetites totally to forſake 


him. He now, therefore, found it was time to think 
oa ſucceflor, and heſitated for a long while, whether 
he thould chooſe Caligula, whoſe vices were too a ppa- 
rent to eſcape his obſervation. He had been often 
heard to ſay, that this youth had all the faults of Sylla, 


| as without his virtues ; that he was a ſerpent that would 
"Ra ; ng the empire, and a Pbæton that would ſet the 
is1c. world in a flame. However, notwithſtanding all his 
F, Well-prounded apprehenſions, he named him for his 


ſucceilor ; willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Cali- 
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his hands; but even this was denied him, and his hands 
_———were ſecured. Nor did the rage of his enemies ſub- 
de with his death; his body was ignominiouſly drag- 
ed about the ſtreets, and his whole family executed 
with him. 3 | | l | 
His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for 


The priſons were crowded with 


R O M 
vla's conduct, to cover the memory of his own. 

But though he thought fit to chooſe a ſueceſſor, he 
concealed his approaching decline with the utmoſt care, 
as if he was willing at once to hide it from the world and 
himſelf. He long had a contempt for phyſic, and re- 
fuſed the advice of ſuch as attended him: he even 
feemed to take a pleaſure in being preſent at the ſports 
of the ſoldiers, and ventured himſelf to throw a javelin 
at a boar that was let looſe before him.. The effort 
which he made upon this occafion cauſed a pain in his 
ſide, which haſtened the approaches of death: ſtill, 


however, he ſeemed willing to avoid his end; and 
{trove, by change of place, to put off the inquietude 
He left his favourite iſland, 
and went upon the continent, where he at laſt fixed at 


of his own reflections. 


the promontory of Miſenum. It was here that Cha- 
ricles, his phyſician, pretending to kiſs his hand, felt 
the failure of his pulſe; and appriſed Macro, the em- 


peror's preſent favourite, that he had not above two 


days to live. Tiberius, on the contrary, ' who had 
perceived the art of Charicles, did all in his power to 


impreſs his attendants with an opinion of his health: 


he continued at table til] the evening; he ſaluted all. 


his gueſts as they left the room, and read the acts of 


the ſenate, in which they had abſolved ſome perſons 
he had written againſt with great indignation. He 
reſolved to take ſignal vengeance of their diſobedience, . 
and meditated new ſchemes of cruelty, when he fell in- 
to ſuch faintings, as all believed were fatal. 
in this ſituation, that, by Macro's advice, Caligula 
prepared to ſecure the ſuccefſion. He received the 
congratulations of the whole court,. cauſed himſelf to 
be acknowledged by the Prætorian ſoldiers, and went 
forth from tlie emperor's apartment amidſt the applau- 
ſes of the multitude ;. when all of a ſudden he was 1n- 
formed that the emperor was recovercd, that he had 
begun to ſpeak, and defired to eat. This unexpected 
account filled the whole court with terror and alarm: 
every one who had before been earneſt in teſtifying 
their joy, now re-aſſumed their pretended ſorrow, and 
left the new emperor, thro” a feigned ſolicitude for the 
fate of the old. Caligula himſelf feemed thunder- 
{rock ;. be preſerved a gloomy filence, expecting no- 
thing but death, inſtead of the empire at which he had 
aſpired. Macro, however, who was hardened in crimes, 
ordered that the dying emperor ſhould be diſpatched, 
by ſmethering him with pillows, or, as others wall 
have it, by poiſon. In this manner Tiberius died, in the 
78th year of his age, alter reigning 22. 


The Romans were, at this time, arrived at their Corru 
The wealth of of th 
almoſt every nation of the empire, having, for ſome mans at this, 


highelt pitch of eſfeminacy and vice. 


Rome. 
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time, circulated thro? the city, brought with it the lime. 


luxuries peculiar to each country; fo that Rome pre- 
ſented a deteſtable picture of various pollution. In 
this reign lived Apicius, ſo well known for having re- 
duced gluttony into a ſyſtem; ſome ofthe molt noto- 
rious in this way, thought it no ſhame to give near 100 
pounds for a ſingle fiſh, and exhauſt a fortune of 50,c00. 
pounds in one entertainment. Debaucheries of every 


other kind kept pace with this; while the deteſtable 
folly of the times thaught it was refining upon plea- 


ſure to make it unnatural. There were at Rome men 
called ſpintriz, whoſe ſole trade it was to fiudy new 
modes of pleaſure ; and theſe were univerſally favou- 
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rites of the great. The ſenators were long fallen from 
their authority, and were no leſs eftranged from their 
integrity and honour. Their whole ſtudy ſeemed to 
be, how to invent new ways of flattering the emperor, 
and varions methods of tormenting his ſuppoſed ene- 
mies. The people were ſtill more corrupt: they hai, 


for ſome years, been accuſtomed to live in idleneſs, up- 


on the donations of the emperor; and, being ſatisfied 
with ſubliſtence, entirely gave up their freedom. Too 
efleminate and cowardly to go to war, they only rai]- 
ed againſt their governors; fo that they were bad ſol- 
diers and ſeditious citizens. In the 18th year of this 
monarch's reign, Chriit was crucified, Shortly after 


his death, Pilate is ſaid to have wrote to Tiberius an 
account of his paſſion, reſurrection, and miracles ;z upon 


which the emperor made a report of the whole to the 
{enate, defiring that Chriſt might be acconnted a God 
by the Romans, But the ſenate being diſpleaſed that 
the propoſal had not come firſt from themſelves, refu- 
sed to allow of his apotheoſis; alleging an ancient law, 
which gave them the ſuperintendance in all matters 
of religion. They even went ſo far, as by an edi& 
to command that all Chriſtians ſhould leave the city : 
but Tiberius, by another edict, threatened death to all 
ſuch as ſhould accuſe them; by which means they 
continued unmoleſted during the reſt of his reign. 

No monarch ever came to the throne with more ad- 
vantages than Caligula, He was the ſon of Germani— 
cus, who had been the darling of the army and the 
people. He was bred among the ſoldiers, from whom 
he received the name of Caligula, from the ſhort buſ- 
kin, called callga, that was worn by the common cen- 
tinels, and which was alſo uſually worn by. him. As 


he approached Rome, the principal men of the ſtate 


went out in crowds to meet him. He received the 
congratulations of the people on every fide, all equally 
pleaſed in being free from the cruelcies of Tiberius, 
and in hoping new advantages from the virtues of his 
ſucceſſor. 

Caligula ſeemed to take every precaution to im- 
preſs them with the opinion of an happy change. A- 


midſt the rejoicings of the multitude, he advanced 


mourning, with the dead body of Tiberius, which the 
ſoldiers brought to be burnt at Rome, according to 
the cuſtom of that time. Upon his entrance into the 
city, he was received with new titles of honour by the 
ſenate, whoſe chief employment ſeemed now to be, 
the art of increaſing their emperor's vanity. He was 
left co-heir with Gemellus, grandſon to Tiberius ; but 
they ſet aſide the nomination, and declared Caligula 
ſole ſucceſſor to the empire. The joy for this election 
was not confined to the narrow bounds of Italy; it 


| ſpread through the whole empire, and victims without 


number were ſacrificed upon the occaſion. Some of the 
people, upon his going into the iſland of Campania, 
made vows for his return ; and ſhortly after, when he 


fell fick, the multitudes crowded whole nights round 


his palace, and ſome even devoted themſelves to death 
in caſe he recovered, ſetting up bills of their reſolu— 
tions in the ſtreets. In this affection of the citizens, 
ſtrangers themſelves ſeemed ambitious of ſharing. Ar- 
tabanus, king of Parthia, ſought the emperor's alli- 
ance with aſſiduity. He came to a perſonal conference 


with one of his legates ; paſſed the Euphrates, adored 


the Roman eagles, and Killed the emperor's images; 
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ſo that the whole world ſeemed combined to praiſe him 
for virtues which they ſuppoſed him to poſſeſs, 


of the public favaur; and having performed the fune- 
ral ſolemnities of Tiberius, he haſtened to the iſland ; 
of Pandataria and Pontia, to remove the aſhes of hi; 
mother and brothers, expoſing himſelf to the dangers 


of tempeſtuous weather, to give a luſtre to his piety, 


Having brought them to Rome, he inftituted annual ſo. 
lemnities in their honour, and ordered the month of 
September to be called Germanicus, in memory of his 
father. Theſe ceremonies being over, he conferred 
the ſame honours upon his grandmother Antonia, 
which had before been given to Livia; and ordered 
all informations to be burnt, that any ways expoſed 
the enemies of his family. He even refuſed a paper 
that was offered him, tending to the diſcovery of a 
conſpiracy againſt him; alleging, That he was con- 
ſcious of nothing to deferve any man's hatred, and 
therefore had no fears from their machinations. He 
cauſed the inſtitutions of Auguſtus, which had been 
diſuſed in the reign of Tiberius, to be revived ; un- 
dertook to reform many abuſes in the ſtate, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed corrupt governors. Among others, he 
baniſhed Pontius Pilate into Ganl, where this unjuſt 
magiltrate afterwards put an end to his life by ſuicide, 
He baniſhed the ſpintriæ, or inventors of abominable 
recreations, from Rome ; attempted to reſtore the an- 
cient manner of electing magiltrates by the ſuffrages 


of the people; and gave them a free juriſdiction, with- 


out any appeal to himſelf. Altho? the will of Tiberius 
was annulled by the ſenate, and that of Livia ſup- 
preſſed by Tiberius, yet he cauſed all their Jegacies to 
be punQually paid ; and in order to make Gemellus 
amends for milling the crown, he cauſed him to be 
elected Princeps Juventutis, or principal of the youth. 
He reſtored ſome kings to their dominions who had 
been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by Tiberius, and gave them 


the arrears of their revenues. And, that he might 


appear an encourager of every virtue, he ordered a fe- 
male ſlave a large ſum of money for enduring the moſt 
exquiſite torments without diſcovering the ſecrets of 
her maſter. So many conceſſions, and ſuch apparent 
virtue, could not fail of receiving juſt applauſe. A 
ſhield of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to be 
carried annually to the Capitol, attended by the ſe- 


nate, and the ſons of the nobility, ſinging in praiſe of 


the emperor's virtues. It was likewiſe ordained, that 
the day on which he was appointed to the empire 
ſhould be called Pubitia; implying, that when he came 
to govern, the city received a new foundation. 

In leſs than eight months all this ſhew of modera- 


tion and clemency vaniſhed ; while furious paſſions, Bu te 
unexampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to“ 
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take their turn in his mind. 


committed by Caligula took riſe from prodigality. 
Some indeed aſſert, that a diſorder which happened 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the empire, entirely diſcom- 
poſed his underſtanding. However this may be, mad- 
neſs itſelf could ſcarce dictate cruelties more extràva- 
gant, or inconſiſtencies more ridiculous thap are im- 
puted to him; ſome of them appear almoſt beyond be- 
lief, as they ſeem entirely without any motive to incite 


ſuch barbarities. The 


As moiſt of the cruelties c 
of Tiberius aroſe from ſuſpicion, ſo molt of thoſe rant. 


Rome, 


— 
The new emperor at firſt ſeemed extremely careful. Lr 
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The firſt object of his cruelty was a perſon named 


— Pplitur, who had devoted himſelf to death, in caſe the 


emperor, who was then fick, ſhonld recover. When 
Caligula's health was re-eſtabliſned, he was informed 
of the zeal of Politus, and actually compelled him to 
complete his vow. This ridiculous devotee was there- 
fore led round the city, by children, adorned with 
chaplets, and then put to death, being thrown head- 
long from the ramparts. Another, named Secundus, 
had vowed to fight in the amphitheatre upon the ſame 
occaſion. To this he was alſo compelled, the emperor 
himſelf chooting to be a ſpectator of the combat. 
However, he was more fortunate than the former, be- 
ing ſo ſucceſsful as to kill his adverſary, by which he 
obtained a releaſe from his vow. Gemellus was the 
next who ſuffered from the tyrant's inhumanity. The 
pretence apainlt him was, that he had withed the em- 
peror might not recover, and that he had taken a 
counter-poiſon to ſecure him from any ſecret attempts 


againk his life, Caligula ordered him to kill himſelf; 


but as the unfortunate youth was ignorant of the man- 
ner of doing it, the emperor's meſſengers ſoon inftrvc- 
ted him in the fatal leſſon, Silenus, the emperor's fa- 
ther-in-law, was the next that was put to death upon 
{:ght ſuſpicions; and Gercinus, a ſenator of noted in— 
tegrity, refuſing to witneſs ſalſely againſt him, ſhared 
his fate. After theſe followed a crowd of victims to 
the emperor's avarice or ſuſpicion. The pretext againit 
him was their enmity to his family; and in proof of 
his accuſations he produced thoſe very memorials, 
which but a while before he pretended to have burnt. 
Among the number of thoſe who were ſacrificed to 
his jezlouſy, was Macro, the late favourite of Tibe- 
rivs, and the perſon to whom Caligula owed his em- 
pie. He was accuſcd of many crimes, ſome of 
which were common. to the emperor as well as to 
him, and his death brought on the ruin of his whole 
family, - | | 

Pheſe eruelties, however, only ſeemed the firſt fruits 
of a mind naturally timid and ſuſpicious :. his vanity 
and profuſion ſoon gave riſe to others which were 
more atrocious, as they ſprung from Jeſs powerful 
motives, His pride firſt began by aſſuming to him- 
ſelf the title of ruler, which was uſually granted only 
to kings. He would alſo have taken the crown and 
diadem, had he not been adviſed that he was already 
ſuperior to all the monarchs of the world. Not long 
after, he aſſumed divine honours, and gave himſelf the 
names of ſuch divinities as he thought moſt agreeable 
to his nature. For this purpoſe he cauſed the heads 
of the ſtatues of Jupiter and ſome other gods to be 
truck off, and his own to be put in their places. He 
frequently ſeated himſelf between Caſtor and Pollux, 
and ordered all who came to their temple to worſhip, 


ſhould pay their adorations only to him; nay, at laſt 


he altered their temple to the form of a portico, which 


he joined to his palace, that the very gods, as he ſaid, 


might ſerve him in the quality of porters. 

He was not leſs notorious for the depravation of his 
appelites, than for his ridiculous preſumptions. Mei— 
ther perſon, place, nor ſex, were obſtacles to the in- 
dulgence of his unnatural luſts. There was ſcarce a 
lady of any quality in Rome that eſcaped his lewdneſs; 
and, indeed, ſuch was the degeneracy of the times, 
that there were few ladies who did not think this diſ- 
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grace an honour. He committed inceſt with his three 
liſters, and at public feaits they lay with their heads 
upon his boſom by turns. Of theſe he proſtituted Li- 
via and Agrippina to his vile companions, and then 
baniſhed them as adultereſſes and conſpirators againſt 
his perſon. As for Druſilla, he took her from her 
huſband Longinus, and kept her as his wife. Her he 
loved ſo affectionately, that, being ſick, he appoint- 
her as heireſs of his empire and fortune; and ſhe hap- 
pening to die before him, he made her a goddeſs. Nor 
did her example when living, appear more dangerous 
to the people than her divinity, when dead. To mourn 
for her death was a crime, as ſhe was become a god- 
deſs; and to rejoice for her divinity was capital, becauſe 
ſhe was dead. Nay, even filence itſelf was an unpar- 
donable inſenfibility, either of the emperor's loſs or his 


filter's advancement. Thus he made his filter ſubſer- 


vient to his profit, as before he had done to his plea- 
ſure; raiſing vaſt ſums of money by granting pardons 
to ſome, and by confiſcating the goods of others. As 
to his marriages, whether he contracted them with 
greater levity, or diſſolved them with greater injuſtice, 
is not eaſy to determine. Being preſent at the nuptials 
of Livia Oreſtilla with Piſo, as ſoon as the ſolemnity 
was over, he commanded her to be brought to him as: 
his own wife, and then diſmiſſed her in a few days. 
He ſoon after baniſhed her upon ſuſpicion of cohabit- 
ing with her huſband after ſhe was parted from him. 
He was enamoured of Lollia Paulina, upon a bare re- 
lation of her grandmother's beauty ; and thereupon 
took her from her huſband, who commanded 1n Mace- 
donia: notwithſtanding which, he repudiated her es he 
had done the former, and likewiſe forbad her future 
marrying with any other. The wife who caught moſt 
firmly upon his affections was Milonia Czſonia, whole 
chief merit lay in her perfect acquaintance with all the 
alluring arts of her ſex, for ſhe was otherwiſe poſſeſſed 
neither of youth nor beauty. She continued with 
him during his reign ; and he loved her fo ridicy-- 


loufly, that he ſometimes ſhowed her to his ſoldiers. 


dreſſed in armour, and: ſometimes to his companions 
ſtark naked. 

But of all his vices, his prodigality was the moſt re- 
markable, and that which in ſome meaſure gave rifz 
to the reſt. The luxuries of former emperors were fim- 
plicity itſelf, when compared to thoſe which he prac- 
tiſed. He contrived new ways of bathing, where the 
richeſt oils and mott precious perfumes were exhauſt- 
ed with the utmoſt profufion. He found out dithes of 
immenſe value ; and had even jewels, as we are told, 
diſſolved among his ſauces. He ſometimes had ſer— 
vices of pure gold preſented before his gueſts inſtead of 
meaty: obſerving, that a man ſhould be an ceconomiit 


or an emperor. 


For ſeveral days together he flung conſiderable ſums- 
of money among the people, He ordered ſhips of a. 


prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, the ſterns of ivory 


inlaid with gold and jewels, the fails and tackling of 
various ſilks, while the decks were planted with the 
choiceſt fruit trees, under the ſhade of which he often- 
dined. Here, attended by all the minifters of his plea- 
ſures, the moſt exquilite fingers, and the moſt beauti- 


ful youths, he coaſted along the ſhore of Campania: 


with great ſplendor. All his buildings ſeemed rather 
calculated to. raiſe aſtoniſhment, than to anſwer the: 


purpoles. 


Rome; 
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Rome. purpoſes of utility. But the moſt notorious inſtance of have the immediate poſſeſſion of their fortunes, 
his fruitleſs profuſion was the vaſt bridge at Puteoli, ſet up a brothel in his own palace, by which he pai 


He Rome, 
ned 


\ which he undertook in the third year of his reign. To 


ſatisfy his deſire of being maſter as well of the o- 
cean as the land, he cauſed an infinite number of ſhips 
to be faſtened to each other, fo as to make a floating 
bridge from Baiz to Puteoli, acroſs an arm of the fea 
three miles and an half broad. The ſhips being placed 
in two rows, in form of a creſcent, were ſecured to each 
other with anchors, chains, and cables, Over theſe 
were laid vaſt quantities of timber, and upon that earth, 
ſo as to make the whole reſemble one of the ſtreets of 
Rome. He next cauſed ſeveral houſes to be built up- 
on his new bridge, for the reception of himſelf and his 


confiderable ſums by all the methods of proftitution, 
He alſo kept a gaming-houſe, in which he himſelf pre. 
ſided, ſerupling none of the meaneſt tricks in order to 
advance his gains. On a certain occafion having had 
a run of ill luck, he ſaw two rich knights paſſing thro 
his court; upon which he ſuddenly roſe up, and cauſing 
both to be apprehended, confiſcated their eſtates, and 
then joining his former companions, boaſted that he 
never had a better throw in bis life. Another time, 


wanting money for a ſtake, he went down and cauſed 


ſeveral noblemen to be put to death; and then return- 
ing, told the company that they ſat playing for trifles 


0 | attendants, into which freſh water was conveyed by while he had won 60,000 ſeſterces at a caft, Ridicalone 
| pipes from land. He then repaired thither with all his Such inſupportable and capricious cruelties produced expeditions 
court, attended by prodigious throngs of people, who many ſecret conſpiracies againſt him; but theſe were ?gziolt Bri 
came from all parts to be ſpectators of ſuch an expen- for a while deferred, upon account of his intended ex- A ng 


Germany, 
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ſive pageant. It was there that Caligula, adorned with 
all the magaificence of eaſtern royalty, fitting on horſe- 
back with a civic crown and Alexander's brealt-plate, 


attended by the great officers of the army, and all the 
nobility of Rome, entered at one end of the bridge, 


and with ridiculous importance rode to the other. At 


night, the number of torches and other illuminations 


with which this expenſive ſtructure was adorned, caſt 


ſuch a gleam as illuminated the whole bay, and all the 
neighbouring monntains. This ſeemed to give the 
weak emperor new cauſe for exultation; boaſting that 
he had turned night into day, as well as ſca into land. 


The next morning he again rode over in a triumphant 


chariot, followed by a numerous train of charioteers, 
and all his ſoldiers in glittering armour. He then 
aſcended a roſtrum eredted for the occaſion, where he 
made a ſolemn oration in praiſe of the greatneſs of his 
enterpriſe, and the aſſiduity of his workmen and his 
army. He then diſtributed rewards among his men, 
and a ſplendid feaſt ſucceeded. In the midſt of the 
entertainment many of his attendants were thrown into 
the ſea ; ſeveral ſhips filled with ſpectatore, were at- 


tacked and funk in an hoſtile manner; and although 


the majority eſcaped through the calmneſs of the wea- 
ther, yet many were drowned; and ſome who endea- 
voured to fave themſelves by climbing to the bridge, 
were {Wuck down again by the emperor's command. 


The calmneſs of the ſea during this pageant, which 


continued for two days, furniſhed Caligula with freſh 
opportunities for boaſting; being heard to ſay, © that 
Neptune took care to keep the ſea ſmooth and ſerene, 
merely out of reverence to himſelf.” | 

Expences like theſe, it may be naturally ſuppoſed, 
mult have exhauſted the molt unbounded wealth: in fact, 


after reigning about a year, Caligula found his revenues 


totally exhauſted; and a fortune of about 18,000,000 
of our money, which Tiberius had amaſſed together, 
entirely ſpent in extravagance and folly. Now, there- 
fore, his prodigality put him upon new methods of 
ſupplying the exchequer; and as before his profuſion, 
ſo now his rapacity became boundleſs. He put in 
practice all kinds of rapine and extortion ; while his 
principal ſtudy ſeemed to be the inventing new impoſts 
and illicit confiſcations. Every thing was taxed, to 


the very wages of the meaneſt tradeſman, He cavſed 


freemen to purchaſe their freedom a ſecond time; and 
poiſoned many who had named him for their heir, to 


pedition againſt the Germans and Britons, which he 
undertook in the third year of his reign, For this 
purpoſe, he cauſed numerous levies to be made in all 
parts of the empire; and talked with ſo much reſolu— 
tion, that it was univerſally believed he would conquer 
all before him. His march perfectly indicated the in- 
equality of his temper: ſometimes it was ſo rapid, that 
the cohorts were obliged to leave their ſtandards be- 
bind them; at other times it was ſo flow, that it more 
reſembled a pompous proceſſion than a military expe- 
dition. In this diſpoſition he would cauſe himſelf to 
be carried on eight mens ſhoulders, and order all the 
neighbouring cities to have their ſtreets well ſwept and 
watered to defend him from the duſt. However, all 
theſe mighty preparations ended in nothing. Inſtead 
of conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to one of 
its baniſhed princes ; and this he deſcribed in a letter 
to the ſenate, as taking poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. 
Inftead of conquering Germany, be only led his army 
to the ſea-ſhore in Batavia. There diſpoſing his en- 
gines and warlike machines with great ſolemnity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on 
board his galley, with which coaſting along, he com- 
manded his trumpets to ſound and the ſignal to be gi- 
ven as if for an engagement; upon which, his men ha- 
ving had previous orders, immediately fell to gathering 
the ſhells that lay upon the ſhore into their helmets, 
terming them the Heilt of the conquered ocean, worthy 
of the palace and the capitol. After this doughty ex- 
pedition, calling his army together as a general after 
victory, he harangued them in a pompous manner, 
and highly extolled their atchievements; and then di- 
ſtributing money among them, diſmiſſed them with or- 
ders to be joyful, and congratulated them upon their 
riches. But that ſuch exploits ſhould not paſs without 
a memorial, he cauſed a ſofty tower to be erected by 
the ſea-fide; and ordered the galleys in which he had 
put to ſea, to be conveyed to Rome in a great meaſure 
by land. 


After numberleſs inſtances of folly and cruelty in Meanne 
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this expedition, among which he had intentions of de- of the l. 
d nato 


ſtroying the whole army that had formerly mutinie 
under his father Germanicus, he began to think of a 
triumph. The ſenate, who had long been the timid 
miniſters of his pride and cruelty, immediately ſet - 
bout conſulting how to ſatisfy his expectations. They 
conſidered that a triumph would, even to himſelf, . 
pea 


Rome. 


However, their flattery was far from ſatisfying his 
pride. He conſidered their conduct rather as a dimi- 
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pear 2s a burleſque upon his expedition: they therefore 
Jecreed him only an ovation. Having come to this. 


reſolution, they ſent him a deputation, informing him 
of the honours granted him, and the decree, which was 
drawn up in terms of the moſt extravagant adulation. 


nution of his power, than an addition to his glory. 
He therefore ordered them, on pain of death, not to 


concern themſelves with his honours; and being met 


by their meſſengers on the way, who invited him to 
come and partake of the preparations which the ſenate 
had decreed, he informed them that he would come; 
and then laying bis hand upon his ſword, added, that 
he would bring that alſo with him. In this manner, 
either quite omitting his triumph, or deferring it to 
another time, he entered the city with only an ovation: 
while the ſenate paſſed the whole day in acclamations 
in his praiſe, and ſpeeches filled with the molt exceſ- 


five flattery. This conduct in ſome meaſure ſerved to 


reconcile him, and ſoon after their exceſſive zeal in his 


. cauſe entirely gained his favour. For it happened that 
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„ conſpi- 
forme 


Mperor. 


Protogenes, who was one of the moſt intimate and the 
molt cruel of his favourites, coming into the houſe, 
was fawned upon by the whole body of the ſenate, and 
particularly by Proculus. Whereupon Protogenes with 
a fierce look, aſked how one who was ſuch an enemy 
to the emperor could be ſuch a friend to him? There 
needed no more to excite the ſenate againſt Proculus. 


| They inſtantly ſeized upon him, and violently tore him 


in pieces; plainly ſhowing by their conduct, that ty- 
ranny in a prince produces cruelty in thoſe whom he 
governs, —It was after returning from this extravagant 
expedition, that: he was waited upon by a deputation 
of the Jews of Alexandria, who came to deprecate his 
anger for not worſhipping his divinity as other nations 
had done. The emperor gave them a very ungracious 
reception, and would probably have dettroyed their 
countrymen if he had not ſoon after been cut off. 
This affair of the Jews remained undecided during 
his reign; but it was at laſt ſettled by his ſucceſſor to 
their ſatisfaQion. It was upon this occaſion that Philo 
made the following remarkable anſwer to his aſſociates, 
who were terrified with apprehenſions of the emperor's 
indignation; “ Fear nothing, (cried he to them), Ca- 
ligula, by declaring againſt us, puts God on our fide.” 
The continuation of this horrid reign ſeemed to 
threaten univerſal calamity: however, it was but ſhort. 
There had already been ſeveral conſpiracies formed to 


deſtroy the tyrant, but without ſucceſs. That which 
panſt the at laſt ſucceeded in delivering the world of this mon- 


iter, was concerted under the influence of Caſſius Che- 
rea, tribune of the prætorian bands. This was a man 


of experienced courage, an ardent admirer of freedom, 


and conſequently an enemy to tyrants, Beſides the 
motives which he had in common with other men, he 
had received repeated inſults from Caligula, who took 
a occaſions of turning him into ridicule, and impeach- 
':g him of cowardice, merely becauſe he had an effe- 
mate voice. Whenever Cherea came to demand the 


_ Vatch-word from the emperor, according to cuttom, 


he always gave him either Venus, Adonis, or ſome 
ſuch, implying effeminacy and ſoftneſs. He therefore 
ſecretly imparted his deſigns to ſeveral ſenators and 


viptts, whom he knew to have received perſonal in- 
Vol. IX. I ; 


juries from Caligula, or to be apprehenſive of thoſe to Rome. 


come. Among theſe was Valerius'A fiaticus, whoſe wife 7 
the emperor had debauched. Annius Vincianus, who 
was ſuſpected of having been in a former conſpiracy, 
was now deſirous of really engaging in the firſt defign 
that offered. Beſides theſe, were Clemens the prefect ; 
and Caliſtus, whoſe riches made him obnoxious to the 
tyrant's reſentment. | | 
While theſe were deliberating upon the moſt ccrta'n 
and ſpeedy method of deſtroying the tyrant, an unex- 
pected incident gave new ſtrength to the conſpiracy. 
Pompedius, a ſenator of diſtinction, having been accu- 
ſed before the emperor, of having ſpoken of him with 
diſreſpect, the informer cited one Quintilia, an actreſs, 
to confirm his accuſation. Quintilia, however, was 
poſſeſſed of a degree of fortitude not eaſily found. She 
denied the fact with obſtinacy; and being put to the 
torture at the informer's requelt, ſhe bore the ſevereſt 
torments of the rack with unſhaken conſtancy. But 
what 18 moſt remarkable of her reſolution is, that ſhe 
was acquainted with all the particulars of the conſpi- 
racy ; and although Cherea was appointed to preſide 
at her torture, ſhe revealed nothing: on the contrary, 
when ſhe was led to the rack, ſhe trod upon the toe of 
one of the conſpirators, intimating at once her know- 
ledge of the confederacy, and her own reſolution not 
to divulge it. In this manner ſhe ſuffered until all her 
limbs were diſlocated; and in that deplorable ſtate was 
preſented to the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity 
for what ſhe had ſuffered. Cherea could now no lon- 
ger contain his indignation at being thus made the 
inſtrument of a tyrant's cruelty. He therefore propo- 
ſed to the conſpirators to attack him as he went to of- 
fer ſacrifices in the capitol, or while he was employed 
in the ſecret pleaſures of the palace. The reft, how- 
ever, were of opinion, that it was beſt to fall upon him 
when he ſhouid be unattended; by which means they 
would be more certain of ſucceſs. After ſeveral deli- 
berations, it was at laſt refolved to attack him during 
the continuance of the Palatine games, which laſted 
four days; and to ſtrike the blow when his guards 
ſhould have the leaſt opportunity to defend him. In 
conſequence of this, the three firſt days of the games 
paſſed without affording that opportunity which was jo 
ardently defired. Cherea now, therefore, began to ap- 
prehend, that deferring the time of the conipiracy | 
mipht be a mean to divulge it: he even began to 
dread, that the honour of killing the tyrant might fall 
to the lot of ſome other perſon more bold than himſelf. 
Wherefore, he at laſt reſolved to defer the execution of 
his plot only to the day following, when Caligula ſhovld 
paſs through a private gallery, to ſome baths not far 
diſtant from the palace. 23y 
The laſt day of the games was more ſplendid than Who is 
the reſt; and Caligula ſeemed more ſprightly and con- murder cd. 
deſcending than uſual. He took great amuſement in 
ſeeing the people ſcramble for the fruits and other ra- 
rities thrown by his order among chem; and ſeemed 
no way apprehenfive of the plot formed for his deftruc- 
tion. Tn the mean time the conſpiracy began to tran- 
ſpire; and had he poſſeſſed any friends, it could not have 
failed of being diſcovered. The conſpirators waited a 


great part of the day with the molt extreme anxicty z 


and at one time Caligula ſeemed reſolved to ſpend the 
whole day without any refreſhment, This unexpected 
38 HN delay 
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Rome. delay entirely cxaſperated Cherea; and had he not been 


reftrained, he would have gone and perpetrated his 
deſign in the midit of all the people. Juſt at that in- 
fant, while he was yet heſitating what he ſhould do, 
Aſprenas, one of the conſpirators, perſuaded Caligula 
to po to the bath and take ſome ſlight refreſhment, in 
order to enjoy the reſt of the entertainment with great- 
er reliſh. The emperor therefore riſing up, the con- 
ſpirators uſed every precaution to keep olf the throng, 
and to ſurround him, under pretence of greater aſſi- 
duity. Upon entering into the little vaulted gallery 
that led to the bath, he was met by a band of Grecian 


children who had been inſtructed in ſinging, and were 


come to perform in his preſence. He was once more 
therefore going to return into the theatre with them, 
had not the leader of the band excuſed himſelf, as ha- 
ving a cold. This was the moment that Cherea ſeized 


to ſtrike him to the ground; crying out, © Tyrant, 


think upon this.” Immediately after, the other con- 
ſpirators ruſhed in; and while the emperor continued 
to refit, crying out, that he was not yet dead, they 
diſpatched him with 30 wounds, in the 29th year of 


| his age, after a ſhort reign of three years ten months 


288 
Great con- 
fuſion en- 


ſues on his 
death. 


ſafety by retiring to private places. 


and eight days. With him, his wife and infant daugh- 
ter alſo periſhed ; the one being ſtabbed by a centu- 
rion, the other having its brains dafhed out againſt the 
wall. His coin was alſo melted down by a decree 
of the ſenate; and ſuch precautions were taken, that 
all ſeemed willing, that neither his features nor his 
name might be tranſmitted to poſterity. | 

As ſoon as the death of Caligula was made public, it 
produced the greateſt confufion in all parts of the city. 
The conſpirators, who only aimed at deſtroying a ty- 
rant without attending to a ſucceſſor, had all ſought 
Some thought 
the report of the emperor's death was only an artifice 
of his own, to ſee how his enemies would behave. 
Others averred that he was ſtill alive, and actually in 
a fair way to recover. In this interval of ſuſpence, the 
German guards finding it a convenient time to pillage, 
gave a looſe to their licentiouſneſs, under a pretence of 
revenging the emperor's death. All the conſpirators 
and ſenators that fell in their way, received no mercy: 
Aſprenas, Norbanue, and Anteius, were cut to pieces. 
However, they grew calm by degrees, and the ſenate 
was permitted to aſſemble, in order to deliberate upon 
what was neceſſary to be done in the preſent emer- 


gency. 


In this deliberation, Saturninus, who was then con- 
ſul, inſiſted much upon the benefits of liberty; and talk- 
ed in raptures of Cherea's fortitude, alleging that it 
deſerved the higheſt reward. This was a language 


highly pleaſing to the ſenate. Liberty now became the 


favourite topic; and they even ventured to talk of ex— 
tinguiſhing the very name of Cæſar. Impreſſed with 
this reſolution, they brought over ſome cohorts of the 
city to their fide, and boldly ſeized upon the capitol. 
But it was now too late for Rome to gain her priſtine 
freedom ; the populace and the army oppoting their 
endeavours, The former were ſtill mindful of their an- 
cient hatred to the ſenate; and remembered the dona- 
tions and public ſpeRacles of the emperors with re— 
gret. The latter were ſenſible they could have no 


power but in a monarchy ; and had ſome hopes that 
the election of the emperor would fall to their deter- 
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mination, In this oppoſition of intereſts, and variety Rome 
of opinions, chance ſeemed at laſt to decide the fate of —— 


the empire. Some ſoldiers happening to run about the 
palace, diſcovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle, lurkin 
in a ſecret place, where he had hid himſelf through 
fear. Of this perſonage, who had hitherto been deſpi. 
ſed for his imbecillity, they reſolved to make an empe- 
ror: and accordingly carried him upon their ſhoulders 
to the camp, where they proclaimed him at a time he 
expected nothing but death. 


The ſenate now, therefore, perceiving that force Chun 
alone was likely to ſettle the ſucceſſion, were reſolved made em. Bſ 


Clay. Peror. 


to ſubmit, ſince they had no power to oppoſe, 
dius was the perſon mott nearly allied to the late em- 
peror, then living; being the nephew of Tiberius, and 
the uncle of Caligula. The ſenate therefore paſſed a 
decree, confirming him in the empire; and went ſoon 
after in a body, to render him their compulſive ho- 
mage. Cherea was the firſt who fell a ſacrifice to the 
jealouſy of this new monarch. He met death with all 
the fortitude of an ancient Roman; deſiring to die by 
the {ame ſword with which he had killed Caligula, 
Lupus, his friend, was put to death with him; and Sa— 
binus, one of the conſpirators, laid violent hands on 
himſelf. 

Claudius was 50 years old when he began to reign, 
The complicated diſeaſes of his infancy had in ſome 
meaſure affeQed all the faculties both of his body and 
mind. He was continued in a itate of pupillage much 
longer than was uſual at that time; and ſeemed, in 
every part of his life, incapable af conducting himſelf, 
Not that he was entirely deſtitute of underſtanding, 
ſince he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and even wrote an hiſtory of his 
own time; which, however deſtitute of other merit, 
was not contemptible in point of ſtyle. Neverthelcls, 
with this ſhare of erudition, he was unable to advance 
himfelf in the tate, and ſeemed utterly neglected un- 


til he was placed all at once at the head of affairs. 3) 
The commencement of his reign gave the moſt promi- His happy 
He began by admin 


tion in the 
. g . : f beginning 
tions, and diſannulled all the cruel edias of Caligula. f hg 


He forbade all perſons, upon ſevere penalties, to ſacri- 


ſing hopes of an happy continuance. 
paſſing an act of oblivion for all former words and ac- 


fice to him as they had done to Caligula; was aſſidu- 


ous in hearing and examining complaints; and fre- 


quently adminiſtered juſtice in perſon; tempering, by 
his mildneſs, the ſeverity of the law. We are told of 
his bringing a woman to acknowledge her ſon, by ad- 
judging her to marry him. The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend him when he was on his tri— 
bunal, he courteouſly excuſed himſelf for not having 
room for them to, fit down. By this deportment he ſo 


much gained the affections of the people, that upon 4 


vague report of his being ſlain by ſurpriſe, they ran 


about the ſtreets in the utmoſt rage and conſternation, 
with horrid imprecations againſt all ſuch as were ac. 


ceſſary to his death; nor could they be appeaſed, until 
they were aſſured, with certainty, of his ſafety. He 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome ſhould be 
continually ſupplied with corn and proviſions, ſecuring 
the merchants againſt pirates, He was not lels aſſi- 
duous in his buildings, in which he excelled almoſt all 
that went before him. He conftrugted a wonderfv] 


aquxduR, called after his own name, much ſurpaſſing 
h any 
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rome. any other in Rome, either for workmanſhip, or plen- 
—— tiful ſupply. It brought water from 40 miles diſtance, 

through great mountains, and over deep valleys ; be- 
ing built on ſtately arches, and furniſhing the higheſt 
parts of the city. He made alſo an haven at Oſtia; a 
work of ſuch immenſe expence, that his ſucceſſors were 
unable to maintain it. 
was the draining of the Jake Fucinus, which was the 
largeſt in Itely, and bringing its water into the Tiber, 
in order to ſtrengthen the current of that river. For 
effecting this, among other vaſt difficulties, he mined 
throuoh a mountain of ſtone three miles broad, and 
kept 30, o men employed for 11 years together. 

To ihis ſolicitude for the internal advantages of the 
ſtate, he added that of a watchful guardianſhip over 
the provinces. He reſtored Judea to Herod Agrippa, 
which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, his 
uncle, the man who had put John the Baptiſt to death, 

and who was baniſhed by order of the preſent emperor. 
Claudius alſo reſtored ſuch princes to their kingdoms 

as had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by his predeceſſors ; 

but deprived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liber- 

ty, for having promoted inſurrections, and crucified 

ww fome citizens of Rome. | 

ſis cxp:di» He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
ton azainſt conqueſt. The Britons, who had, for near 100 years, 
"tu been left in ſole poſſeſſion of their own iſland, began 
to ſeek the mediation of Rome, to quell their inteſtine 
commotions. 'The principal man who defired to ſub- 

je& his native country to the Roman dominion, was 


one Bericus, who, by many arguments, perſuaded the 


emperor to make a deſcent upon the iſland, magnify- 
ing the advantages that would attend the conqueſt of 
it. In purſuance of his advice, therefore, Plautius the 
prætor was ordered to pals over into Gaul, and make 
preparations for this great expedition. At firſt, indeed, 
his ſoldiers ſeemed backward to embark ; declaring, 
that they were unwilling to make war beyond the li— 
mits of the world, for ſo they judged Britain to be. 

However, they were at laſt perſuaded to go; and the 
Britons, under the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, 
were ſeveral times overthrown. And theſe ſucceſſes ſoon 
after induced Clandius to go into Britain in perſon, 
upon pretence that the natives were ſtill ſeditious, and 
had not delivered up ſome Roman fugitives who had 
taken ſhelter among them; but for a particular zc- 
count of the exploits of the Romans in this iſland, ſee 
the article ENGLAND. 


Py it; Commit to his favourites all the concerns of the empire. 
his weak prince was unable to act but under the di- 
rection of others. The chief of his directors was his 
wife Meſſalina; whoſe name is almoſt become a com- 
mon appellation to women of abandoned characters. 
However, ſhe was not leſs remarkable for her cruelties 
han her luſts; as by her iatrigues ſne deſtroyed many 
of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome. Subordinate 
to her were the emperor's freedmen; Pallas, the trea- 
ſurer; Narciſſus, the ſecretary of ſtate; and Calliſtus, 
the maſter of the requeſts. Theſe entirely governed 

laudius; ſo that he was only left the fatigues of ce- 


<mony, while they were poſſeſſed of all the power of 
the Rate, 


1 
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But his greateſt work of all 


292 
T7: . . ; . . . 
Sr But though Claudius gave in the beginning of his 
writs reign the higheſt hopes of an happy continuance, he ' 
omni: 100n began to leſſen his care for the public, and to 


% ©  M 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various eruel- Roms, 
ties which theſe inſidious adviſers obliged the feeble —— 
emperor to commit: thoſe againſt his own family will 

ſuffice. Appius Silanus, a perſon of great merit, who 

had been married to the emperor's mother-in-law, was 

put to death upon the ſuggeſtions of Meſſalina. After 

him he ſlew both his ſons-in-law, Silanus and Pompey, 

and his two nieces the Livias, one the daughter of 


Druſus, the other of Germanicus; and all without per- 


mitting them to plead in their defence, or even with- 
out. aſſigning any cauſe for his diſpleaſure. Great 
numbers of others fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of Meſ- 
ſalina and her minions; who bore ſo great a ſway in 
the ſtate, that all offices, dignities, and governments, 
were entirely at their diſpoſal. Every thing was put 
to ſale: they took money for pardons and penalties ; 
and accumulated, by theſe means, ſuch vaſt ſums, that 
the wealth of Craſſus was conſidered as nothing in com- 
pariſon, One day, the emperor complaining that his 
exchequer was exhauſted, he was ludicrouſly told, that 
it might be ſufficiently repleniſhed if his two freedmen 
would take him into partnerſhip. Still, however, du- 


ring ſuch corruption, he regarded his favourites with 


the higheft eſteem, and even ſolicited the ſenate to 
grant them peculiar marks of their approbation. 'Theſe 
diſorders in the miniſters of government did not fail to 
produce conſpiracies againſt the emperor. Statius Cor- 
vinus and Gallus Aſſinius formed a conſpiracy againſt 
him. Two knights, whoſe names are not told us, pri- 
vately combined to aſſaſſinate him. But the revolt 
which gave him tbe greateſt uneaſineſs, and which was 
puniſhed with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, was that 
of Camillus, his lieutenant-general in Dalmatia. This 
general, incited by many of the principal men of Rome, 
openly rebelled againſt him, and aſſumed the title of 
emperor, Nothing could exceed the terrors of Clau- 
dius, upon being informed of this revolt : his nature 
and his crimes had diſpoſed him to be more cowardly 
than the reſt of mankind; ſo that when Camillus com- 
manded him by letters to relinquiſh the empire, and 
retire to a private ſtation, he ſeemed inclined to obey. 
However, his fears upon this occaſion were ſoon remo- 
ved: for the legions which had declared for Camillus 
being terrified by ſome prodigies, ſhortly after aban- 
doned him; ſo that the man whom but five days be- 
fore they bad acknowledged as emperor, they now 


thought it no infamy to deſtroy. The cruelty of Met- 


ſalina and her minions upon this occaſion ſeemed to 
have no bounds. They ſo wrought upon the emperor's 
fears and ſuſpicions, that numbers were executed with- 
out trial or proof; and ſcarce any, even of thoſe who 
were but ſuſpeRed, eſcaped, unleſs by ranſoming their 
lives with their fortunes. 293 
By ſuch cruelties as theſe, the favourites of the em- Their infa- 
peror endeavoured to eſtabliſh his and their own autho- png FOR” 
rity: but in order to increaſe the neceſſity of their a- 


ay 


 filtance, they laboured to augment the greatneſs of his 


terrors. He now become a prey to jealouſy and diſ- 
quietude. Being one day in ihe temple, aud finding 
a ſword that was left there by accident, he convened 
the ſenate in a fright, and informed them of his dan- 
er. After this he never ventured to go to any fealt 
without being ſurrounded by his guards, nor would he 
ſuffer any man to approach him without a previous 
ſearch Thus wholly employed by his anxicty for 
38 H 2 icite 
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to his favourites, who by degrees gave him a reliſh for 
laughter. From this time, he ſeemed delighted with 
inflicting tortures; and on a certain occaſion continued 


a whole day at the city Tibur, waiting for an hang- 


man from Rome, that he might feaſt. his eyes with an 


294 
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Meſſalina. 


execution in the manner of the ancients. Nor was he 
leſs regardleſs of the perſons he condemned, than cruel 


in the infliction of their puniſument. Such was his ex- 
treme ſtupidity, that he would frequently invite thoſe 
to ſupper whom he had put to death but the day be- 


fore; and often denied the having given orders for an 


execution, but a few hours after pronouncing ſentence, 


Zuetonius aſſures us, that there were no leſs than 35 ſe- 


nators and above 300 knights executed in his reign; 
and that ſuch was his unconcern in the midf of flaugh- 
ter, that one of the tribunes bringing him an account 
of a certain ſenator who was executed, he quite forgot 
his offence, but calmly acquieſced in his puniſhment. 
In this manner was Claudius urged on by Meſſalina 
to commit cruelties, which he conſidered only as whole- 
ſome ſeverities; while, in the mean time, ſhe put no 
bounds to her enormities. The impunity of her paſt 
vices only increaling her confidence to commit new, 
her debaucheries became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdneſs exceeded what had ever been ſeen at Rome. 


She cauſed ſome women of the firſt quality to commit 


adultery in the preſence of their huſbands, and deſtroy- 


ed ſuch as refuſed to comply. After appearing for- 


| ſome years inſatiable in her defires, ſhe at length fixed 


her affections upon Caius Silius, the moſt beautiful 
youth in Rome. Her love for the young Roman ſeem— 


ed to amount even to madneſs. She obliged bim to di- 


vorce his wife Junia Syllana, that ſhe might entirely 
poſfeſs him to herſelf. She obliged him to accept of 
immenſe treaſures, and valuable preſents; cohabiting 
with him in the moſt open manner, and treating him 
with the moſt ſhameleſs familiarity. The very impe— 
rial ornaments were transferred to his houſe ; and the 
emperor's ſlaves and attendants had orders to wait up- 
on the adulterer. Nothing was wanting to complete 
the inſolence of their conduct but their being married 
together; and this was ſoon after effeQed. They re- 
lied upon the emperor's imbecillity for their ſecurity, 
and only waited till he retired to Oltia to put their ill- 
Judged project in execution. In his abſence they ce- 
lebrated their nuptials with all the ceremonies and 


ſplendor which attend the moſt confident ſecurity. 


Meſſalina gave a looſe to her paſſion, and appeared as a 
Bacchanalian with a thyrſus in her hand; while Silius 
aſſumed the charaQer of Bacchus, his body being ad- 
orned with robes imitating ivy, and his legs covered 
with buſkins. A troop of fingers and dancers attend- 
ed, who heightened the revel with the moſt - laſcivious 
ſongs and the moſt indecent attitudes. In the mid{t 
of this riot, one Valens, a buffoon, is ſaid to have climb- 
ed a tree; and being demanded what he ſaw, anſwered 
that he perceived a dreadful ſtorm coming from Oſtia. 
What this fellow ſpoke at random, was actually at that 
time in preparation. It ſeems that ſome time before 
there had been à quarrel between Meſſalina and Nar— 
ciſſus, the emperor's firſt freedmen. This ſubtle mini- 


ſter therefore deſired nothing more than an opportu— 


nity of ruining the empreſs, and he judged this to be 
a molt favourable occalion, He firſt made the diſco» 
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Rome. ſelf-preſervation, he entirely left the care of the ftate 


neſs of the ſoldiers to defend him. 
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very by means of two concubines who attended the 
emperor, who were inſtructed to inform him of Meſſa. 
lina's marriage as the news of the day, while Narciſſus 
himſelf ſtepped in to confirm their information. Fing. 
ing it operated upon the emperor's fears as he could 
wiſh, he reſolved to alarm him ſtill more by a dilcovery 
of all Meſſalina's projects and attempts. He aggrava- 
ted the danger, and urged the expediency of ſpeedily 
puniſhing the delinquents. Claudius, quite terrified at 


ſo unexpected a relation, ſuppoſed the enemy were al- 


ready at his gates; and frequently interrupted his 
freedman, by aſking if he was ſtill maſter of the em- 
pire. Being aſſured that he yet had it in his power to 
continue fo, he reſolved to go and punith the affront 
offered to his dignity without delay. Nothing could 
exceed the conſternation of Meſſalina and her thought- 
leſs companions, upon being informed that the empe- 
ror was coming to diſturb their feſtiviiy. Every one 
retired in the utmoſt confuſion. Silius was taken. 
Meſſalina took ſhelter in ſome gardens which ſhe had 
lately ſeized upon, having expelled Aſiaticus the true 
owner, and put him to death. From thence lhe ſent 
Britannicus, her only ſon by the emperor, with Octavia 
her daughter, to intercede for her, and implore his 
mercy. 
Narciſſus had ſo fortified the emperor againſt her arts, 
and contrived ſuch methods of diverting his attention 
from her defence, that ſhe was obliged to return in de- 
ſpair. Narciſſus being thus far ſucceſsful, led Claudius 
to the houſe of the adulterer, there ſhowing him the 
apartments adorned with the ſpoils of his own palace; 


and then conducting him to the pretorian camp, revi- 


ved his courage by giving him aſſurances of the readi- 
Having thus art- 
fully wrought upon his fears and reſentment, the wretch- 
ed Silius was commanded to appear; who, making no 
defence, was inſtantly put to death in the emperor's 
preſence, Several others ſhared the ſame fate; but 
Meſſalina fill flattered herſelf with hopes of pardon. 
She reſolved to leave neither prayers nor tears unat- 
tempted to appeaſe the emperor. She ſometimes even 


gave a looſe to her reſentment, and threatened her ac- | 


cuſers with vengeance. Nor did ſhe want ground for 
entertaining the moſt favourable expectations. Clau- 
dius have returned from the execution of her paramour, 
and having allayed his reſentment in a banquet, began 
to relent. He now therefore commanded his attend- 


ants to appriſe that miſerable creature, meaning Meſ— 


ſalina, of his reſolution to hear her accuſation the next 


day, and ordered her to be in readineſs with her de- 


She ſoon after followed them herſelf ; but 


Rome, 


fence. The permiſſion to defend herſelf would have 255 
been fatal to Narciſſus; wherefore he ruſhed out, and she ly 
ordered the tribunes and centurions who were in rea- to des, 


dineſs, to execute her immediately by the emperor's 
command. Claudius was informed of her death in the 
midſt of his banquet ; but this inſenſible idiot ſhewed 
not the leaſt appearance of emotion. He continued at 
table with his uſual tranquillity; and the day follow- 
ing, while he was fitting at dinner, he aſked why Meſ- 
ſalina was abſent, as if he had totally forgotten her 
crimes and her puniſhment. 
Claudius being now a widower, declared publicly, 
that as he had hitherto been unfortunate in his mar- 
risges, he would remain ſingle for the future, and that 
he would be contented to forfeit his life in caſe he ons 
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his reſolution. However, the reſolutions of Claudius 
were but of ſhort continuance. Having been accu- 
{tomed to live under the controul of women, his preſent 
freedom was become irkſome to him, and he was en— 
tircly unable to live without a director. His freedmen 
therefore perceiving his inclinations, reſolved to pro- 
cure him another wife; and, after fume deliberation, 
they fixed upon Agrippina, the daughter of bis bro- 
ther Germanicus. This woman was more practiſed in 
vice than even the former empreſs. Her cruelties were 
more dangerous, as they were directed with greater 
caution: ſhe had poiſoned her former huſband, to be 
at liberty to attend the calls of ambition; and, perfect— 
iy acquainted with all the infirmities of Claudius, only 
made uſe of his power to advance her own, However, 
as the late declaration of Claudius ſeemed to be an ob— 
{lacle to his marrying again, perſons were ſuborned to 
move in the ſenate, that he ſhould be compelled to take 
a wife, as a matter of great importance to the com- 
monwealth; and ſome more determined flatterers than 
the reſt, left the houſe, as with a thorough reſolution, 
that inftant, to conſtrain him. When this decree paſſed 
in the ſenate, Claudius had ſcarce patience to contain 
himſelf a day before the celebration of his nuptials. 
However, ſuch was the deteſtation in which the people 
in general held theſe inceſtuous matches, that though 


they were made lawfal, yet only one of his tribunes, 
and one of his freedmen, followed his example. 


Claudius having now received a new director, ſub- 
mitted with more implicit obedience than in any for- 
mer part of his reign. Agrippina's chief aims were to 
gain the ſucceſſion in favour of her own ſon Nero, and 
to ſet aſide the claims of young Britannicus, ſon to the 
emperor and Meſſalina. 
Nero to the emperor's daughter Octavia, a few days 
after her own marriage. Not long after this, ſne urged 


the emperor to ſtrengthen the fueceſſion, in imitation 


of his predeceſſors, by making a new adoption; and 


cauſed him take in her ſon Nero, in ſome meaſure to 


divide the fatigues of government. Her next care was 
to increaſe her ſon's popularity, by giving him Seneca 
for a tutor, This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard, 
had been baniſhed by Claudius, upon the falſe teſti- 
mony of Meſſalina, who had accuſed him of adultery 
with Julia the emperor's niece. The people loved and 
admired him for his genius, but ſtill more for his ſtrict 
morality; and a part of his reputation neceſſarily de- 


_ volved to his pupil. This ſubtle woman was not leſs 


alliduous in pretending the utmoſt affection for Britan- 
nicus; whom, however, ſhe reſolved in a proper time 
to deltroy : but her jealouſy was not confined to this 
child only; ſhe, ſhortly after her acceſſion, procured 
the deaths of ſeveral ladies who had been her rival in 
the emperor's affections. She diſplaced the captains 
of the guard, and appointed Burrhus to that command; 


2 perſon of great military knowledge, and ſtrongly at- 


tached to her intereſts. From that time ſhe took leſs 
pains to diſpuiſe her power, and frequently entered the 
capitol in a chariot; a privilege which none before 
were allowed, except of the ſacerdotal order. 

u the 12th year of this monarch's reign, ſhe per- 
zuaded him to reſtore liberty to the Rhodians, of which 
he had deprived them ſome years before; and to re- 
mit the taxes of the city Ilium, as having been the 
?:0enitors of Rome, Her defign in this was to in- 
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For this purpoſe ſhe married 


. 


creaſe the popularity of Nero, who pleaded the cauſe 
of both cities with great approbation. Thus did this 
ambitious woman take every [tep to aggrandize her 


ſon, and was even contented to become hateful herſelf 


to the public, merely to increaſe his popularity, 

Such a very immoderate abuſe of her power, ſerved 
at lait to awaken the emperor's ſuſpicions, Agrippi- 
na's imperious temper began to grow inſupportable to 
him; and he was heard to declare, when heated with 
wine, that it was hiz+fate to {i {fer the diſorders of his 
wives, and to be their executioner. 'This expreſſion 
ſunk deep on her mind, and engaged all her facultics 
to prevent the blow. Her firſt care was to remove 
Narciſſus, whom de hated upon many accounts, but 
particularly for his attachment to Claudius. This mini- 
ſter, for ſome time, oppoſed her deſigns; but at length 
thought fit to retire by a voluntary exile into Campa- 
nia. The unhappy emperor, thus expoſed to all the 
machinations of his inlidious conlort, ſeemed entirely 
regardleſs of the dangers that threatened his deſtruc- 


tion. His affection for Britannicus was perceived every 


day to increaſe, which ſerved allo to inereaſe the vigi- 
lance and jealouſy of Agrippina. She now, therefore, 
reſolved not to defer a crime which ſhe had meditated 
a long while before; namely, that of poiſoning her 
huſband. She for ſome time, however, debated with 
herſelf in what manner ſhe ſhould adminiſter the poi— 
ſon; as ſhe feared too ſtrong a doſe would diſcover her 
treachery, and one too weak might fail of its effect. 
At length ſhe determined upon a poiſon of ſingular ef- 


ficacy to deſtroy his intellects, and yet not ſuddenly to] 
As the had been long converſant in ſ 


terminate his life. 
this horrid practice, ſhe applied to a woman called 
Locuſta, notorious for aſſiſting on ſuch occahons. The 
poiſon was given to the emperor among muſhrooms, a 
diſh he was particularly fond of. Shortly after having 


eaten, he dropped down inſenſible; but this cauſed 
no alarm, as it was uſual with him to fit eating till he 


had ſtupefied all his faculties, and was obliged to be 
carried off to his bed from the table. However, his 


conſtitution ſeemed to overcome the effects of the po- 


tion, when Agrippina reſolved to make ſure of him: 
wherefore ſhe directed a wretched phyſician, who was 
her creature, to thruſt a poiſoned feather down his 
throat, under pretence of making him vomit ; and this 
diſpatched him. 

The reign-of the emperor, feeble and impotent as 
he was, produced no great calamities in the ſtate, 
fince his cruelties were chiefly levelled at thoſe about 
his perſon. The liſt of the inhabitants of Rome at this 
time amounted to fix millions eight hundred and forty- 


four thouſand ſouls; a number equal perhaps to all 


the people of England at this day. The general cha- 
racer of the times was that of corruption and luxury: 


| but the military ſpirit of Rome, though much relaxed 


from its former ſeverity, ſtill continued to awe man- 
kind; and tho? during this reign, the empire might be 


juſtly ſaid to be without a head, yet the terror of the 


Roman name alone kept the nations in obedience. 
Claudius being deſtroyed, Agrippina took every 
precaution to conceal his death from the public, until 
ſhe had ſettled her meaſures for ſecuring the ſucceſſion, 
A ſtrong guard was placed at all the avenues of the 
palace, while ſhe amuſed the people with various re- 
ports; at one time giving out that he was till alive; 
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In the mean 
while, ſhe made ſure of the perſon of young Britan- 
nicus, under a pretence of affection for him. Like 
one overcome with the extremity of her grief, ſhe held 
the child in her arms, calling him the dear image of 
his father, and thus preventing his eſcape. She uſed 
the ſame precautions with regard to his ſiſters, OQa- 
via and Antonia; and even ordered an entertainment 
in the palace, as if to amuſe the emperor. At laſt, 
when all things were adjudged, the palace-gates were 
thrown open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, 
prefect of the Prætorian guards, iſſued to receive the 
congratulations of the people and the army. The co- 
horts then attending, proclaimed him with the loudeſt 
acclamations, tho? not without making ſome inquiries 
after Britannicus. He was carried in a chariot to the 
reſt of the army; wherein having made a ſpeech pro- 
per to the occaſion, and promiſing them a donation, in 
the manner of his predeceſſors, he was declared empe- 
ror by the army, the ſenate, and the people. 

Nero's firſt care was, to ſhow all poſſible reſpe& to 


the deceaſed emperor, in order to cover the guilt of 
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his death. His obſequies were performed with a pomp 
equal to that of Auguſtus: the young emperor pro- 
nounced his funeral oration, and he was canonized 
among the gods. The funeral oration, tho? ſpoken by 
Nero, was drawn up by Seneca; and it was remarked, 


thay this was the firſt time a Roman emperor needed 


the aſſiſtance of another's eloquence. | 

Nero, though but 17 years of age, began his reign 
with the general approbation of mankind. As he ow- 
ed the empire to Agrippina, ſo in cke beginning he 
ſubmitted to her directions with the moſt implicit obe- 
dience. On her part, ſhe ſeemed reſolved on govern- 
ing with her natural ferocity, and conſidered her pri- 
vate animoſities as the only rule to guide her in pub- 
lic juſtice. Immediately after the death of Claudius, 
ſhe cauſed Silanus, the pro-conſul of Afia, to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated upon very ſlight ſuſpicions, and without 
ever acquainting the emperor with her deſign. The 
next obje& of her reſentment was Narciſſus, the late 
emperor's favourite; a man equally notorious for the 
greatneſs of his wealth, and the number of his crimes, 
He was obliged to put an end to his life by Agrippi— 


na's order, tho? Nero refuſed his conſent. 


'Vhis bloody onſet would have been followed by 


many ſeverities of the ſame nature, had not Seneca 
and Barrhus, the emperor's tutor and general, oppo- 
ſed. Theſe worthy men, although they owed their 
riſe to the empreſs, were above being the inſtruments 
of her cruelty. They, therefore, combined together in 
an oppoſition ; and gaining the young emperor on 
their fide, formed a plan of power, at once the moſt 
merciful and wiſe. The beginning of this monarch's 
reign, while he continued to act by their counſels, has 
always been conſidered as a model for ſucceeding prin- 
ces to govern by. The famous emperor Trajan uſed 
to fay, “ "That for the firſt five years of this prince, 
all other governments came ſhort of his.“ In fact, the 
young monarch knew ſo well how to conceal his innate 
depravity, that his neareſt friends could ſcarce per— 
ceive his virtues to be but aſſumed. He appeared juſt, 
liberal, and humane. 
tion of a criminal was brought him to be ſigned, he 
was heard to cry out, with feeming concern, © Would 
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to Heaven that I had never learned to write !” The 
ſenate, upon a certain occaſion, giving him their ap- 
plauſe, for the regularity and juſtice of his adminiſtra. 
tion; he replied with fingular modeſty, That they 
ſhould defer their thanks till he had deſerved them.” 
His condeſcenſion and affability were not leſs than 
his other virtues ; ſo that the Romans began to think, 
that the clemency of this prince would compenſate for 
the tyranny of his predeceſſors. 

In the mean time, Agrippina, who was excluded 
from any {hare in government, attempted, by every 
poſſible method, to maintain her declining power, 
Perceiving that her ſon had fallen in love with a freed- 
woman, named Le, ard dreading the influence of a 
concubine, ſhe tried every art to prevent his growing 
paſſion. However, in ſo corrupt a court, it was no 
difficult matter for the emperor to find other confi. 
dents, ready to aſſiſt him in his wiſhes, 
cation of his paſſion, therefore, in this inftance, 
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ſerved to increaſe his hatred for the empreſs. Nor was mother. 


it long before he gave evident marks of his diſobe- 
dience, by diſplacing Pallas her chief favourite. It 
was upon this occafion, that ſhe firſt perceived the to- 
tal declenfion of her authority ; which threw her into 
the moſt ungovernable fury. In order to give terror to 
her rage, ſhe proclaimed that Britannicus, the real 
heir to the throne, was till living, and in a condition 
to receive his father's empire, which was now poſſeſſed 


by an uſurper. She threatened to go to the camp, and 
there expoſe his baſeneſs and her own, invoking all 


the furies to her aſſiſtance. Theſe menaces ſerved to 
alarm the ſuſpicions of Nero; who, though apparently 
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to his natural depravity. He, therefore, determined brother. 


upon the death of Britannicus, and contrived to have 
him poiſoned at a public banquet. Agrippina, how- 
ever, ſtill retained her natural ferocity : ſhe took every 
opportunity of obliging and flattering the tribunes and 
centurions ; ſhe heaped up treaſures with a rapacity 
beyond her natural avarice ; all her actions ſeemed cal- 
culated to raiſe a faction, and make herſelf formidable to 
the emperor. Whereupon Nerocommanded her German 
guard to be taken from her, and obliged her to lodge 
out of the palace. He alſo forbid particular perſons 
to viſit her, and went himſelf but rarely and ceremo- 
niouſly to pay her his reſpects. She now, therefore, 
began to find, that, with the emperor's favour, ſhe had 


loſt the aſſiduity of her friends. She was even accuſed 


by Silana of conſpiring againſt her ſon, and of delign- 
ing to marry Plautius, a perſon deſcended from Au- 
guſtus, and of making him emperor. A ſhort time 
after, Pallas, her favourite, together with Barrhus, 
were arraigned for a ſimilar offence, and intending to 
ſet up Cornelius Sylla. Theſe informations being pro- 
ved void of any foundation, the informers were baniſh- 
ed; a puniſhment which was confidered as very inade- 
quate to the preatneſs of the offence, 

As Nero increaſed in years, his crimes ſeemed to 
increaſe in equal proportion. 
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pleaſure in running about the city by night, dilguiſed pero! 


like a ſlave. In this vile habit he entered taverns and 
brothels, attended by the lewd miniſters of his plea- 
ſures, attempting the lives of ſuch as oppoſed him, 
and frequently endangering his own. Ia imitation © 


the emperor's example, numbers of profligate yours 
men 
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ever, the people bore all theſe levities, which they 
aſcribed to the emperor's youth, with patience, having 
occaſion every day to experience his liberality, and ha- 
ving alſo been gratified by the abolition of many of 
their taxes. The provinces alſo were no way affected 
by theſe riots ; for except diſturbances on the fide of 
the Parthians, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed, they enjoy- 
ed the moſt perfect tranquillity. 

But thoſe ſenſualities, which, for the firſt four years 
of his reign, produced but few diſorders, in the fifth 
became alarming. He firit began to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of decency, by publicly abandoning OQavia, 
his preſent wife; and then by taking Poppea, the wife 
of his favourite Otho, a woman more celebrated for 
her beauty than her virtues, This was another gra- 
ting circumſtance to Aprippina, who vainly uſed all 
her intereſt to diſgrace Poppea, and reinflate herſelf in 
her ſon's loſt favour. Hiſtorians aſſert, that ſhe even 
offered to ſatisfy his paſſion herſelf, by an inceftuous 
compliance; and that, had not Seneca interpoſed, the 
ſon would have joined in the mother's crime. This, 
however, does not ſeem probable, ſince we find Pop- 
pea victorious, ſoon after, in the contention of inte- 
reſts; and at laſt impelling Nero to parricide, to ſa— 
tisfy her revenge. She began her arts by urging him 
to divorce his preſent wife, and marry herſelf : ſhe re- 
proached him as a pupil, who wanted not only power 
over others, but liberty to direct himſelf. She inſinua— 
ted the dangerous deſigns of Agrippina; and, by de- 
grees, aceuſtomed his mind to reflect on parricide 
without horror. His cruelties againſt his mother be- 
gan rather by various circumſtances of petty malice, 
than by any downright injury. He encouraged ſeveral 
perſons to teaſe her with litigiovs ſuits ; and employed 
ſome of the meaneſt of the people to ſing ſatirical 
ſongs againſt her, under her windows: but, at laſt, 
linding theſe ineffectual in breaking her ſpirit, he 
relolved on putting her to death. Flis firſt attempt 
was by poiſon ; but this, tho? twice repeated, proved 
ineffectual, as ſhe had fortified her conſtitution againſt 
it by antidotes. This failing, a ſhip was contrived in 
io artificial a manner, as to fall to pieces in the water; 
on board of which, ſhe was invited to ſail to the 
coalts of Calabria. However, this plot was as ineffec- 
tual as the former: the mariners, not being appriſed of 
the ſecret, diſturbed each other's operations ; ſo that 
the ſhip not ſinking as readily as was expected, Agrip- 
pina found means to continue ſwimming, till ſhe was 
taken up by ſome trading veſſels paſſing that way. 
Nero finding all his machinations were diſcovered, re- 
tolved to throw off the maſk, and put her openly to 
death, without further delay. He therefore cauſed a 
report to be ſpread, that ſhe had conſpired againſt him, 
and that a poniard was dropped at his feet by one 
who pretended a command from Agrippina to aſſaſſi- 
nate him. In conſequence of this, he applied to his 
governors Seneca and Burrhus, for their advice how 
to act, and their aſſiſtance in ridding him of his fears. 

tings were now. come to ſuch a criſis, that no middle 
way could be taken; and either Nero or Agrippina 
was to fall. Seneca, therefore, kept a profound fi- 
"nx } while Burrhus, with more reſolution, refuſed 
o be perpetrator of ſo great a crime; alleging, that 
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— the city was filled with tumult and diſorder. How- 


the army was entirely devoted to all the deſecndants of 
Cœſar, and would never be brought to imbrue their 


Rome. 


hands in the blood of any of his family. In this em 


barraſſment, Anicetus, the contriver of the ſhip above- 
mentioned, offered his ſervices 3 ' which Nero accepted 
with the greateſt joy, crying out, © That then was 
the firſt moment he ever found himſelf an emperor.” 


This freedman, therefore, taking with him a body of Caufeshis 
ſoldiers, ſurrounded the houſe of Agrippina, and then mother to 
forced open the doors. The executioners having dif- be murder. 
patched her with ſeveral wounds, left her dead on the ed. 


couch, and went to inform Nero of what they had 
done. Some hiſtorians ſay, that Nero came imme— 
diately to view the body; that he continued to gaze 
upon it with pleaſure, and ended his horrid ſurvey, by 
coolly obſerving, that he never thought his mother 
had been ſo handſome. However this be, he vindica- 
ted his conduct next day to the ſenate ; who not only 
excuſed, but applauded his impiety. 
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Nero-now gave a looſe to his appetites, that were not <a on 
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only ſordid but inhuman. There ſeemed an odd con- 


trait in his diſpoſition ; for while he practiſed eruel- 


ties, which were ſufficient to make the mind ſhudder 
with horror, he was fond of thoſe amuſing arts that 
ſoften and refine the heart. He was particularly ad- 
dicted, even from childhood, to muſic, and not total- 
ly ignorant of poetry, But chariot-driving was his 
favourite purſuit. He never miſſed the circus, when 
chariot-races were to be exhibited there; appearing at 


firſt privately, and ſoon after publicly; till at laſt, 


his paſſion increaſing by indulgence, he was not con- 
tent with being merely a ſpectator, but reſolved to be- 
come one of the principal performers. His governors, 
however, did all in their power to reſtrain this pervert - 
ed ambition; but finding him reſolute, they incloſed 
a ſpace of ground in the valley of the Vatican, where 
he firſt exhibited only to ſome choſen ſpeRators, but 
ſhortly after invited the whole town. The praiſes of 
his flattering ſubjects only ſimulated him ſtill more to 
theſe unbecoming purſuits ; ſo that he now reſolved to 
aſſume a new character, and to appear as a finger upon 
the RKige. © 

His paſſion for mulic, as was obſerved, was no Iefs 
natural to him than the former; but as it was lese 
manly, ſo he endeavoured to defend it by the example 
of ſome of the moſt celebrated men, who practiſed it 
with the ſame fondneſs, He had been inſtructed in 
the principles of this art from his childhood; and up- 
on his advancement to the empire, be had put himſelt- 
under the moſt celebrated mattcre. He patiently ſub- 
mitted to their inſtructions, and uſed all thoſe methods 
which fingers practiſe, either to mend the voice, or 


improve its volubility. Yet, notwithitanding all his 
aſſiduity, his voice was but a wretched one, being both 


feeble and unpleaſant. However, he was reſolved to 
produce it to the public, ſuch as it was; for flattery, 
he knew, would ſupply every defictency. His ſirſt 


public appearance was at games of his own inſtitu- 
tion, called juveniles 3 where he advanced upon the 


ſtage, tuning his inſtrument to his voice with great 
appearance of ſkill, A groupe of tribunes and centu- 
rions attended behind him; when his old governor. 
Burrhus ſtood by his hopeful pupil, with indignation in, 
his countenance and praiſes on his lips. 
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He was deſirous alſo of becoming a poet: but he 
was unwilling to undergo the pain of ſtudy, which a 
proficiency in that art requires; he was defirous of be- 
ing a poet ready made. For this purpoſe, he got to- 
gether ſeveral perſons, who were conſidered as great 
wits at court, tho? but very little known as ſuch to the 
public. Theſe attended him with verſes which they 


had compoſed at home, or which they blabbed out ex- 


temporaneouſly; and the whole of their compolitions 
being tacked together, by his direction, was called a 
poem. Nor was he without his philoſophers alſo ; he 
took a pleaſure in hearing their debates after ſupper, 
but he heard them merely for his amuſement. 
Furniſhed with ſuch talents as theſe for giving 
pleaſure, he was reſolved to make the tour of his em- 
pire, and give the moſt public diſplay of his abilities 
wherever he came. The place of his firſt exhibition, 
upon leaving Rome, was Naples. The crowds there 
were fo great, and the curiofity of the people ſo ear- 
neſt in hearing him, that they did not perceive an 
earthquake that happened while he was finging. His 
defire of gaining the ſuperiority over the other actors 
was truly ridiculous: he made intereſt with his judges, 
reviled his competitors, formed private factions to ſup- 
port bim, all in imitation of thoſe who got their li- 
velihood upon the ſtage. While he continued to per- 
form, no man was permitted to depart from the theatre, 
upon any pretence whatſoever. Some were ſo fatigued 
with hearing him, that they leaped privately from the 


Walls, or pretended to fall into fainting fits, in order 


to be carried out, Nay, it is ſaid, that ſeveral wo- 


men were delivered in the theatre. Soldiers were placed 


in ſeveral parts to obſerve the Jooks and geſtures of the 
ſpectators, either to direct them where to point their 
applauſe, or reftrain their diſpleaſure. An old ſenator, 
named VYeſpaſian, afterwards emperor, happening to 


fall aſleep upon one of theſe occaſions, very narrow- 


ly eſcaped with his life. 

After being fatigued with the praiſes of his coun- 
trymen, Nero reſolved upon going over into Greece, 
to receive new theatrical honours. The occaſion was 
this. The cities of Greece had made a law to ſend 
Him the crowns from all the games; and deputies 
were accordingly diſpatched with this (to him) im— 
portaut embaſly. As he one day entertained them 
at his table in the molt ſumptuous manner, and con- 
verſed with them with the utmoſt familiarity, they in- 
treated to hear him ſing. Upon his complying, the 
artful Greeks teſtified all the marks of ecſtaly and 
+apture, Applauſes fo warm, were peculiarly plea- 
ling to Nero: he could not refrain from crying out, 
nat the Greeks alone were worthy to hear him; and 
accordingly prepared without delay to go into Greece, 
where he ſpent the whole year enſuing. In this jour- 
ney, his retinue reſembled an army in number; but it 
was only compoſed of ſingers, dancers, taylors, and 

other attendants upon the theatre, He paſſed over all 
Greece, and exhibited at all their games, which he 
ordered to be celebrated in one year. At the Olym- 
pie games he reſolved to ſhow the people ſomething 
extraordinary; wherefore, he drove a chariot with 10 
| Horſes : but being unable to ſuſtain the violence of the 
motion, he was driven from his ſeat. 
tors, however, gave their unanimous applauſe, and 
he was crowned as conqueror. In this manner he ob- 
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tained the prize at the Iſthmian, Pythian, and Ne. 


Rome, 


mean games. The Greeks were not ſparing of their —— 


crowns ; he obtained 1800 of them. An unfortunate 
ünger happened to oppoſe him on one of theſe occa- 


fions, and exerted all the powers of his art, which, it 


appears, were prodigious. But he ſeems to have been 
a better ſinger than a politician ; for Nero ordered 
him to be killed on the ſpot. Upon his return from 
Greece, he entered Naples, through a breach in the 
walls of the city, as was cuſtomary with thoſe who were 
conquerors in the Olympic games. But all the ſplen- 
dor of his return was reſerved for his entry into Rome, 
There he appeared ſeated in the chariot of Avguſlus, 


dreſſed in robes of purple, and crowned with wild 


olive, which was the Olympic garland. He bore in 
his hand the Pythian crown, and had 1100 more car- 
ried before him. Befide him ſat one Diodorus, a mu- 
ſician; and behind him followed a band of fingers, as 
numerous as a legion, who ſung in honour of his vic- 
tories. The ſenate, the knights, and the people, at- 
tended this puerile pageant, filling the air with their 
acclamations. The whole city was illuminated, every 
ſtreet ſmoked with incenſe ; wherever he paſſed, vic- 
tims were ſlain; the pavement was ſtrewed with ſaf- 
fron, while garlands of flowers, ribbons, fowls, and 
paſtres, (for ſo we are told), were ſhowered down up- 


on him from the windows as he paſſed along. So many 


honours only inflamed his defires of acquiring new; he 
at laſt began to take leſſons in wreſtling ; willing to 
imitate Hercules in ſtrength, as he had rivalled Apollo 
in activity. He alſo cauſed a lion of paſteboard to be 
made with great art, againſt which he undauntedly 
appeared in the theatre, and ftruck it down with a 
blow of his club. 

But his cruelties even outdid all his other extrava- 
gancies, a complete lift of which would exceed the 
limits of the preſent article. 
obſerve, that he had rather be hated than loved. 
When one happened to ſay in his preſence, That che 
world might be burned when he was dead: “ Nay,” 
replied Nero, „ let it be burnt while I am alive.“ In 
fact, a great part of the city of Rome was conſumed 
by fire ſhortly after. This remarkable conflagration 
took place in the 11th year of Nero's reign. The fre 
began among certain ſhops, in which were kept ſuch 
goods as were proper to feed i:; and ſpread every way 
with ſuch amazing rapidity, that its havock was felt 
in diſtant ſtreets, before any meaſures to ſtop it could 


be tried. Beſides an infinite number of common houſes, - 


all the noble monuments of antiquity, all the ſtately 
palaces, temples, porticoes, with goods, riches, furni- 
ture, and merchandize, to an immenſe value, were de- 
voured by the flames, which raged firſt in the low re- 


vious of the city, and then mounted to the higher with 


ſuch terrible violence and impetuolity, as to fruſtrate 
all relief. The ſhricks of the women, the various ef- 
forts of ſome endeavouring to fave the young and ten- 
der, of others attempting to aſſiſt the aged and infirm 
and the hurry of ſuch as ſtrove only to provide for 
themſelves, occaſioned a mutual interruptian and um- 
verſal confuſion, Many, while they chieffy regarded 
the danger that purſued them from behind, found 
themſelves ſuddenly involved in the flames before and 
on every fide. If they eſcaped into the quarters ad- 


joining, or into the parts quite remote, there too they 
me 


He was often heard to 
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Some, out of deſpair for the loſs of their whole ſub- 
ſtance, others, thro” tenderneſs for their children and 
relations, whom they had not been able to ſnatch from 
the flames, ſuffered themſelves to periſh in them, tho? 
they had eaſy means to eſcape. No man dared to 
ſtop the progreſs of the fire, there being many who 
had no other buſineſs but to prevent with repeated 
menaces all attempts of that nature; nay, ſome were, 
in the face of the public, ſeen to throw lighted fire- 
brands into the houſes, loudly declaring that they were 
authoriſed ſo to do; but whether this was only a de- 
vice to plunder more freely, or in reality they had 
ſuch orders, -was never certainly known. 

Nero, who was then at Antium, did not offer to re- 
turn to the city, till he heard that the flames were ad- 
vancing to his palace, which, after his arrival, was, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, burnt down to the ground, with 
all the houſes adjoining to it. However, Nero, affec- 
ting compaſſion for the multitude, thus vagabond and 


| bereft of their dwellings, laid open the field of Mars, 


and all the great edifices erected there by Agrippa, and 
even his own gardens. He likewiſe cauſed tabernacles 
to be reared in haſte for the reception of the forlorn 
populace ; from Oftia too, and the neighbouring ei- 
ties, were brought, by his orders, all ſorts of furniture 
and neceſſaries, and the price of corn was confiderably 
leſſened. But theſe bounties, however generous and 
popular, were beſtowed in vain, becauſe a report was 
ſpread abroad, that, during the time of this general 
conflagration, he mounted his domeſtic ſtage, and ſung 
the deſtruction of Troy, comparing the preſent deſo- 
lation to the celebrated calamities of antiquity. At 
length, on the fixth day, the fury of the flames was 
ſtopped at the foot of mount Eſquiline, by levelling 
with the ground an infinite number of buildings; ſo 
that the fire found nothing to encounter, but the open 
fields and empty air. 

But ſcarce had the late alarm ceaſed, when the fire 
broke out anew with freſh rage, but in places more 
wide and ſpacious; whence fewer perſons were de- 
ſtroyed, but more temples and public porticoes 
were overthrown, As this ſecond conflagration 
broke out in certain buildings belonging to Ti— 
gellinus, they were both generally aſcribed to Nero; 


and it was conjectured, that, by deſtroying the old. 


city, he aimed at the glory of building a new one, and 
calling it by his name. Of the fourteen quarters into 
which Rome was divided, four remained entire, three 
were laid in aſhes, and, in the ſeven others, there re- 
mained here-and-there a few houſes, miſerably ſhatter- 
ed, and half conſumed. Among the many ancient 
and ſtately edifices, which the rage of the flames ut- 
terly conſumed, Tacitus reckons the temple dedicated 
by Servius Tullius to the Moon; the temple and 
great altar conſecrated by Evander to Hercules; the 
chapel vowed by Romulus to Jupiter Stator; the court 
cf Numa, with the temple of Veſta, and in it the tu- 
telar gods peculiar to the Romans. In the ſame fate 
vere involved the ineftimable treaſures acquired by ſo 
many victories, the wonderful works of the beſt paint- 
ers and ſculptors of Greece, and, what is ſtill more 


to be lamented, the ancient writings of celebrated au- 
or. IX. 3 


11 


nome. met with the devouring flames. At laſt, not know- 
— ing whither to fly, nor where to ſeek ſanctuary, tbey 
abandoned the city, and repaired to the open fields. 
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thors, till then preſerved perfectly entire. It was ob- 


Rome- | 


ſerved, that the fire began the ſame day on which the — 


Gauls, having formerly taken the city, burnt it to the 
ground, | 
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Upon the ruins of the demoliſhed city, Nero found- Nero's gol- 
ed a palace, which he called his golden houſe 3 tho? it den palace. 


was not ſo much admired on account of an immenſe 
profuſion of gold, precious ſtones, and other ineſti- 
mable ornaments, as for its vaſt extent, containing 
ſpacious fields, large wilderneſſes, artificial lakes, thick 
woods, orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, &c. The 
entrance of this ſtately edifice was wide enough to re- 
ceive a coloſſus, repreſenting Nero, 120 feet high: the 
galleries, which conſiſted of three rows of tall pillars, 
were each a full mile in length: the lakes were encom- 
paſſed with magnificent buildings, in the manner of 
cities; and the woods ftocked with all manner of wild 
beaſts. The houſe itſelf was tiled with gold: the walls 
were covered with the ſame metal, and richly adorned 


with precious ſtones and mother- of- pearl, which in thoſe 


days was valued above gold : the timber-work and 
cielings of the rooms were inlaid with gold and ivory: 
the roof of one of the banqueting-rooms reſembled the 
firmament both in its figure and motion, turning in- 
ceſſantly about night and day, and ſhowering all ſorts 
of ſweet waters. When this magnificent ſtructure was 
finiſhed, Nero approved of it only ſo far as to ſay, 
that at length he began to lodge like a man, Pliny tells 


us, that this palace extended quite round the city. 


Nero, it ſeems, did not finiſh it; for the firſt order 
Otho ſigned, was, as we read in Suetonius, for fifty 


millions of ſeſterces to be employed in perfecting the 


golden palace which Nero had begun. 
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The projeQors of the plan were Severus and Celer, Undertakey 
two bold and enterpriſing men, who ſoon after put to cut 


the emperor upon a till more expenſive and arduous 


canal from 
Avernus t 


undertaking, namely, that of cutting a canal through Tiber. 


hard rocks and ſteep mountains, from the lake Aver- 
nus to the mouth of the Tiber, 160 miles in length, 


and of ſuch breadth that two galleys of five ranks 


of oars might eaſily paſs abreaſt. His view in this was 
to open a communication between Rome and Campa- 
nia, free from the troubles and dangers of the ſea; 
for, this very year, a great number of veſſels laden 
with corn were ſhipwrecked at Miſenum, the pilots 
chooſing rather to venture out in a violent ſtorm, than 
not to arrive at the time they were expected by Nero. 
For the projeQing of this great undertaking, the em- 


peror ordered the priſoners from all parts to be tranſ- 


ported into Italy; and ſuch as were convicted, what- 
ever their crimes were, to be condemned only to his 
works. Nero, who undertook nothing with more ar- 
dour and readineſs than what was deemed impoſlible, 
expended ineredible ſums in this raſh undertaking, and 
exerted all his might to cut thro? the mountains adjoin- 
ing to the Jake Avernus; but, not being able to re- 
move by art the obſtacles of nature, he was in the end 
obliged to drop the enterprize. 

The ground that was not taken up by the foun- 
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dations of Nero's own palace, he aſſigned for houſes, Roms 16+ 


which were not placed, as after the burning of the 
city by the Gauls, at random, and without order; but 


the ſtreets were laid out regularly, ſpacious and ſtraight; 


the edifices reſtrained to a certain height, perhaps of 


70 feet, according to the plan of Auguſtus; the courts 


38 I were 


built. 
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incloſed within its own peculiar walls, &c. 


8 OM 
were widened; and to all the great houſes which ſtood 
by themſelves, and were called i/es, large porticos 
were added, which Nero engaged to raiſe at his own 
expence, and to deliver to each proprietor the ſquares 
about them clear from all rubbiſh. He likewiſe promi— 
ſed rewards according to every man's rank and ſub- 
ſtance ; and fixed a day for the performance of his 
promiſe, on condition that againſt that day their ſeve- 
ral houſes and palaces were finiſned. He moreover 
made the following wiſe regulations to obviate ſuch a 
dreadful calamity for the future; to wit, That the new 
buildings ſhould be raiſed to a certain height without 
timber; that they ſhould be arched with ſtone from 
the quarries of Gabii and Alba, which were proof 
againſt fire ; that over the common ſprings, which 
were diverted by private men for their own uſes, over- 
ſeers ſhould be placed to prevent that abuſe; that 
every Citizen ſhould have ready in his houſe ſome ma- 
chine proper to extinguiſh the fire; that no wall 
ſhould be common to two houſes, but every houſe be 
Thus the 
city in a ſhort time roſe out of its aſhes with new 
luſtre, and more beautiful than ever. However, ſome 
believed, that the ancient form was more conducin 
to health, the rays of the ſun being hardly felt on ac- 
count of the narrowneſs of the ftreets and the height 
of the buildings, whereas now there was no ſhelter 
apainſt the ſcorching heat. We are told, that Nero 
deſigned to extend the walls to Oſtia, and to bring 
from thence by a canal the ſea into the city. 

The emperor uſed every art to throw the odium of 
this conflagration upon the Chriſtians, who were at 
that time gaining ground in Rome. Nothing could 
be more dreadful than the perſecution raiſed againſt 
them upon this falſe accuſation, of which an account 


The conſpi- is given under the article Ecclęſiaſtical HisTory. Hi- 


racy of 
Pifo. 


therto, however, the citizens of Rome ſeemed com- 
paratively exempted from his cruelties, which chiefly 
fell upon ſtrangers and his neareſt connections; but a 
conſpiracy formed againſt him by Piſo, a man of great 
power and integrity, which was prematurely diſcover- 
ed, opened a new train of ſuſpicions that deſtroyed 
many of the principal families in Rome. This conſpi- 
racy, in which ſeveral of the chief men of the city were 
concerned, was firſt diſcovered by the indiſcreet zeal 
of a woman named Epicharis, who, by ſome means 
now unknown, had been let into the plot, which ſhe 
revealed to Voluſius, a tribune, in order to prevail up- 
on him to be an accomplice. Voluſius, inſtead of co- 
ming into her deſign, went and diſcovered what he had 
learned to Nero, who immediately put Epicharis in 
priſon. Soon after, a freedman belonging to Scænius, 
one of the accomplices, made a farther diſcovery. The 
conſpirators were examined apart; and as their tefti- 
monies differed, they were put to the torture. Natalis 
was the firſt who made a confeſſion of his own guilt 
and that of many others. Scævinius gave a liſt of the 
conſpirators ſtill more ample. 
amongſt the number; and he, like the relt, in order 
to ſave himſelf, till farther enlarged the catalogue, 
naming, among others, Attilia, his own mother. E- 
picharis was now, therefore, again called upon and 


put to the torture: but her fortitude was proof againſt 


all the tyrant's cruelty ; neither ſcourging, nor burn- 
ing, nor all the malicious methods uſed by the execu- 
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tioners, could extort the ſmalleſt confeſſion, She wag Rome 
therefore remanded to priſon, with orders to have her 


Lucan, the poet, was 
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tortures renewed the day following, In the mean time 
ſhe found an opportunity of ſtrangling herſelf with her 


handkerchief, by hanging it againſt the back of her 


chair. On the diſcoveries already made, Piſo, Late. 
ranus, Fennius Rufus, Subrius Flavius, Sulpicius Af. 
per, Veſtinus the conſul, and numberleſs others, were 
all executed without mercy. But the two moſt re. 
markable perſonages who fell on this occaſion were Se. 
neca the philoſopher, and Lucan the poet, who was 
his nephew. It is not certainly known, whether Se. 
neca was really concerned in this conſpiracy or not, 
This great man had for ſome time perceived the out- 


rageous conduct of his pupil; and, finding himſelf inca- 


pable of controuling his ſavage diſpoſition, had retired 
from court into ſolitude and privacy. However, his re- 
treat did not now protect him: for Nero, either ha- 
ving real teſtimony againſt him, or elſe hating him for 
his virtues, ſent a tribune to inform him that he was 
ſuſpeRed as an accomplice, and.ſoon after ſent him an 
_ to put himſelf to death, with which he com- 
plied. | | 

In this manner was the whole city filled with ſlaugh- 
ter, and frightful inſtances of treachery. 
was ſecure from the vengeance of his ſlaves, nor even 
parents from the baſer attempts of their children. Not 
only throughout Rome, but the whole country round, 
bodies of ſoldiers were ſeen in purſuit of the ſuſpeRed 


and the guilty. Whole crowds of wretches loaded 


with chains were led every day to the gates of the pa- 
lace, to wait their ſentence from the tyrant's own lips. 
He always preſided at the torture in perſon, attended 
by Tigelinus, captain of the guard, who, from being 
the moſt abandoned man in 3 was now become 
his principal miniſter and favourite, | 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better ſituation 
than the capital city. The example of the tyrant 
ſeemed to influence his governors, who gave inſtances 
not only of their rapacity, but of their crueity, in every 
part of the-empire. In the ſeventh year of his reign, 
the Britons revolted, under the conduct of their queen 


Boadicia*; but were at laſt ſo completely defeated, that * Eq 


ever after, during the continuance of the Romans 


among them, they loft not only all hopes, but even all 
deſire of freedom. | | 


A war alſo was carried on againſt the Parthians, for m 
agalnmn i 
Parthialthy 


who, after many ſucceſſes, had diſpoſſeſſed Tiridates, ge, 


the greateſt part of this reign, conducted by Corbulo; 


and ſettled Tigranes in Armenia in his room. Tirt- 
dates, however, was ſoon after reſtored by an invaſion 
of the Parthians into that country : but being once 
more oppoſed by Corbulo, the Romans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, that Tiridates ſhould continue 
to govern Armenia, upon condition that he ſhould lay 
down his crown at the feet of the emperor's ſtatue, 
and receive it as coming from him; all which he 
ſhortly after performed. A ceremony, however, which 
Nero deſired to have repeated to his perſon; where- 
fore, by letters and promifes, he invited Tiridates to 
Rome, granting him the moſt magnificent ſupplies for 


his journey. Nero attended his arrival with very ſump- 


tuous preparations. _ He received him ſeated on 3 


throne, accompanied by the ſenate ſtanding round 


him, and the whole army drawn out with all nepy 
nale 


No maſter 


Rey 
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Rowe; nable ſplendor. Tiridates aſcended the throne with 
—— ,.ceat reverence z and approaching the emperor, fell 
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Gaul. 


ledged himſelf his ſlave. 


Revolt of 
Vindex in 


down at his feet, and in the moſt abje& terms acknow- 


Nero raiſed him up, telling 
him with equal arrogance, that he did well, and that 
by his ſubmiſſion he had gained a kingdom which his 
anceſtors could never acquire by their arms. He then 
placed the crown on his head, and, after the moſt 
coſtly ceremonies and entertainments, he was ſent back 
to Armenia with incredible ſums of money to defray 
the expences of his return. 

In the 12th year of this emperor's reign, the Jews 
alſo revolted, having been ſeverely oppreſſed by the 
Roman governor. It is ſaid that Florus, in particular, 
was arrived at that degree of tyranny, that by public 
proclamation he gave permiſſion to plunder the coun- 
try, provided he received half the ſpoil. Theſe oppreſ- 
ſions drew ſuch a train of calamities after them, that 
the ſufferings of all other nations were ſlight in com- 
pariſon to what this devoted people afterwards endu- 
red, as is related under the article Jews. In the mean 
time, Nero proceeded in his cruelties at Rome with 
unabated ſeverity. 8 

The valiant Corbulo, who had gained ſo many vie- 
tories over the Parthians, could not eſcape his fury. 
Nor did the empreſs Poppæa herſelf eſcape; whom, in 
a fit of anger, he kicked when ſhe was pregnant, by 
which ſhe miſcarried and died. At laſt the Romans 
began to grow weary of ſuch a monſter, and there ap- 
peared a general revolution in all the provinces. 

The firit appeared in Gaul, under Julius Vindex, 
who commanded the legions there, and publicly pro- 
teſted againſt the tyrannical government of Nero. He 
appeared to have no other motive for this revolt than 
that of freeing the world from an oppreſſor; for when 
it was told him that Nero had ſet a reward upon his 
head of 10,000,000 of ſeſterces, he made this gallant 
anſwer, * Whoever brings me Nero's head, ſhall, if 
he pleaſes, have mine.” But ſtill more to ſhow that he 
was not actuated by motives of private ambition, he 
proclaimed Sergius Galba, emperor, and invited him 
to join in the revolt. Galba, who was at that time 
governor of Spain, was equally remarkable for his wil- 
com 1n peace, and his courage in war. But as all ta- 
leuts under corrupt princes are dangerous, he for ſome 
years had ſeemed willing to court obſcurity, giving 
himſelf up to an inactive life, and avoiding all oppor- 
tunities of ſignalizing his valour. He now therefore, 
either through the caution attending old age, or from 
a total want of ambition, appeared little inclined to 
join with Vindex, and continued for ſome time to de- 
liberate with his friends on the part he ſhould take. 

In the mean time, Nero, who had been appriſed of 
the proceedings againſt him in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardleſs of the danger, privately flattering himſelf 
that the ſuppreſſion of this revolt would give him an 
Opportunity of freſh confiſcations. But the actual re- 
volt of Galba, the news of which arrived ſoon after, 
affected him in a very different manner. The reputa- 
tion of that general was ſuch, that from the moment he 
declared againſt him, Nero conſidered himſelf as un- 
done. He received the account as he was at ſupper; 
aud inſtantly, ſtruck with terror, overturned the table 
with his foot, breaking two cryſtal vaſes of immenſe 


value. He then fel! into a ſwoon; from which when 
I 
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the treachery of their countrymen. 


to face the danger in perſon. 
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he recovered, he tore his cloaths, and ſtruck his head, Nome. 


crying out, “ that he was utterly undone.” He then 
began to meditate ſlaughters more extenſive than he 
yet had committed. He veſolved to meſſacre all the 
governors of provinces, to deſtroy all exiles, and to 
murder all the Gauls in Rome, as a puniſhment for 
In ſhort, in the 
wildneſs of his rage, he thought of poiſoning the whole 
ſenate, of burning the city, and turning the lions kept 


for the purpoſes of the theatre, out upon the people. 


Theſe defigns being impracticable, he reſolved at laſt 
But his very prepara - 
tions ſerved to mark the infatuation of his mind. His 
principal care was, to provide waggons for the conve- 
nient carriage of his muſical inftruments; and to dreſs 
out his concubines like Amazons, with whom he in- 
tended to face the enemy. He alſo made a reſolution, 
that if he came off with ſafety and empire, he would 


equip himſelf as a pantomime. 


appear again upon the theatre with the lute, and would 


While Nero was thus frivolouſly employed, the re- 


volt became general. Not only the armies in Spain and 
Gaul, but alſo the legions in Germany, Africa, and 
Lufitania, declared againft him. Virginius Rufus alone, 
who commanded an army on the Upper Rhine, for a 
while continued in ſuſpenſe ; during which, his forces 
without his permiſſion, falling upon the Gauls, routed 
them with great ſlaughter, and Vindex flew himſelt. 
But this 1lL ſucceſs noway advanced the intereſts of 


Nero; he was ſo deteſted by the whole empire, that he 


could find none of the armies faithful to him, however 


they might diſagree with each other. He therefore WF lat 
called for Locuſta to furniſh him with poiſon; and, thus fituation ot 
prepared for the worſt, he retired to the Servilian gar- Nero. 


dens, with a reſolution of flying into Egypt. He ac- 
cordingly diſpatched the freedmen, in which he had 
the molt confidence, to prepare a fleet at Oſtia; and in 
the mean while, ſounded, in perſon, the tribunes and 
centurions of the guard, to know if they were willing 
to ſhare his fortunes. But they all excuſed themſelves, 
under divers pretexts. One of them had the boldneſs 
to anſwer him by part of a line from Virgil: Uſque 
adeone miſerum eſt mori? © Is death then ſuch a miſ- 
fortune?” Thus dcftitute of every reſource, all the ex- 
pedients that cowardice, revenge, or terror could pro- 
duce, took place in his mind by turns. He at one time 
reſolved to take refuge among the Parthians; at ano- 
ther, to deliver himſelf up to the mercy of the inſur— 
gents: one while, he determined to mount the roſtrum, 
to aſk pardon for what was paſt, and to conclude with 
promiſes of amendment for the future. With theſe 
gloomy deliberations he went to bed; but wakin 

about midvight, he was ſurpriſed to find his guards 
had left him. The prætorian ſoldiers, in fact, having 
been corrupted by their commander, had retired to 
their camp, and proclaimed Galba emperor. Nero im- 
mediately ſent for his friends, to deliberate upon his 


preſent exigence; but his friends alſo forſook him. He 


went in perſon from houſe to houſe; but all the doors 
were ſhut againſt him, and none were found to anſwer 
his inquiries. While he was purſuing this inquiry, his 
very domeſtics followed the general defection; and ha- 
ving plundered his apartment, eſcaped different ways. 


Being now reduced to deſperation, he deſired that 


one of his favourite gladiators might come and diſpatch 
5 Wis ak | him; 


2. * 
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Rome. him: but even in this requeſt, there was none found 
YT to obey. Alas! (cried he) have I neither friend nor 
enemy?” And then running deſperately forth, ſeemed 
reſolved to plunge headlong into the Tiber. But juſt 

then his courage beginning to fail him, be made a ſud- 

den ſtop, as if willing to recollect his reaſon; and aſked 

for ſome ſecret place, where he might re-aſſume his 
courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude. In 

this diſtreſs, 'Phaon, one of his freedmen, offered him 

his country-houſe, at about four miles diſtant, where 

he might for ſome time remain concealed. Nero ac- 
cepted his offer; and, half dreſſed as be was, with his 


head covered, and hiding his face with an handkerchief, . 


he mounted on horſcback, attended by four of his do- 
meſtics, of whom the wretched Sporus was one. His 
journey, tho” quite ſhort, was crowded with adventures, 
Round him he heard nothing but confuſed noiſes from 
the camp, and the cries of the ſoldiers, imprecating a 

_ thouſand evils upon his head. A paſſenger, meeting 
him on the way, cried, © There go men in purſuit of 
Nero.” Another aſked him, if there was any news of 
Nero in the city? His horſe taking fright at a dead 
body that lay near the road, he dropped bis handker- 
chief; and a ſoldier that was near, addreſſed him by 
name. He now therefore quitted his horſe, and for- 
ſaking the highway, entered a thicket that led towards 
the back part of Phaon's houfe, through which he 
crept, making the beſt of his way among the reeds and 
brambles, with which the place was overgrowu. When 
he was arrived at the back part of the houſe, while he 
was waiting till there ſhould be a breach made in the 
wall, he took up ſome water in the hollow of his hands 
from a pool to drink; faying, To this liquor is Nero 
reduced.” When the hole was made large enough to 
admit him, he crept in upon all-fours, and took a ſhort 
repoſe upon a wretched pallet, that had been prepared 
for his reception. Being preſſed by hunger, he de- 
manded ſomewhat to eat: they brought him a piece 
of brown bread, which he refuſed; but drank a little 
water. During this interval, the ſenate finding the 
prætorian guards had taken part with Galba, declared 
him emperor, and condemned Nero to die more ma- 
jorum; that is, © according to the rigour of the an- 
cient laws.” Theſe dreadful tidings were quickly 
brought by one of Pbaon's flaves from the city, while 
Nero yet continued lingering between his hopes and 
his fears. When he was told of the reſolution of the 
fenate agaipſt him, he aſked the meſſenger what he 
meant by being puniſhed “ according to the rigor of 
the ancient laws ??? To this he was anſwered, that the 
eriminal was to be ſtripped naked, his head was te be 
fixed in a pillory, and in that poſture he was to be 
ſcourged to death. Nero was ſo terrified at this, that 
he ſeized two poniards which he had brought with 
him, and examining their points, returned them to their 
ſheaths, ſaying, that the fatal moment was not yet ar- 
rived. However, he had. little time to ſpare; for the 
ſoldiers who had beer, ſent in purſuit of him were juſt 
then approaching the houſe: wherefore hearing the 
found of the horſes feet, he (et a dagger to his throat, 
with which, by the aſſiſtance of Epaphroditus, his free d- 
man and ſecretary, he gave himſelf a mortal wound. 
He was not quite dead when one of the centurions en- 
tering the room, and pretending he came to his relief, 


attempted to Rtop the blood with his cloak, But Nero 


vs 
Bis death. 
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denominated cruelty, than any thing elſe. 


miles from the city, and with loud importunities de- 


only brought on him the imputation of ſeverity and 
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regarding him with a ſtern countenance, ſaid, e It 1g Rome 

now too late. Is this your fidelity?” Upon which. 

with his eyes fixed, and frightfully ſtaring, he expired, 

in the 32d year of his age, and the 14th of his reign, 
Galba was 72 years old when he was declared em. ns 

peror, and was then in Spain with his legions. How. 2 

ever, he ſoon found that his being raiſed to the throne the beyin- 

was but an inlet to new diſquietudes. His firſt embar. i"g of hi 

raſſment aroſe from a diſorder in his own army; for ©%* 

upon his approaching the camp, one of the wings of 

borſe repenting of their choice, prepared to revolt, and 

he found it no eaſy matter to reconcile them to their 

duty. He alſo narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination from ſome 

ſlaves, who were preſented to him by one of Nero's 

freedmen with that intent. The death of Vindex alſo 

ſerved to add not a little to his diſquietudes ; ſo that, 

upon his very entrance into the empire, he had ſome 

thoughts of putting an end to his own life. But hear- 

ing from Rome that Nero was dead, and the empire 

transferred to him, he immediately aſſumed the title 

and enſigns of command. In his journey towards Rome, 

he was met by Rufus Virginius, who, finding the ſe- 

nate had decreed him the government, came to yield 

him obedience. This general had more than once re- 

fuſed the empire himſelf, which was offered him by his 

ſoldiers; alleging, that the ſenate alone had the diſpo- 

ſal of it, and from them only he would accept the ho- 

nour, - | | 

Galba having been brought to the empire by means pate i 

of his army, was at the ſame time willing to ſuppreſs his admin 

their power to commit any future diſturbance. His ſtration. 

firſt approach to Rome was attended with one of thoſe 

rigorous ſtrokes of juſtice which ought rather to be 

A. body of 

mariners, whom Nero had taken from the oar and en- 

lifted among the legions, went to meet Galba, three 


manded a confirmation of what his predeceſſor had 
done in their favour. Galba, who was rigidly attach- 
ed to the ancient diſcipline, deferred their requeſt to 
another time. But they, conſidering this delay as equi- 
valent to an abſolute denial, inſiſted in a very diſre- 
ſpectful manner; and ſome of them even had recourſe 
to arms: whereupon Galba ordered a body of horſe 
attending him, to ride in among them, and thus killed 
7000 of them; but not content with this puniſhment, 
he afterwards ordered them to be decimated. Their 
inſolence demanded correction; but ſuch extenſive pu- 
niſhments deviated into cruelty. His next ſtep to curb 
the inſolence of the ſoldiers, was his diſcharging the 
German. cohort, which had been eſtabliſhed by the for- 
mer emperors as a guard to their perſons. Thoſe he 
ſent home to their own country unrewarded ; pretend- 
ing they were diſaffected to his perſon. He ſeemed to 
have two other objects alſo in view: namely, to puniſh 
thoſe vices which had come to an enormous height in 
the laſt reign, with the ſtricteſt ſeverity; and to reple- 
niſh the exchequer, which had been quite drained by 
the prodigality of his predeceſſors. But theſe attempts 


avarice; for the ſtate was too much corrupted to ad- 
mit of ſuch an immediate tranſition from vice to virtue. 
The people had long been maintained in Noth and 
luxury by the prodigality of the former emperors, and 
could not think of being obliged to ſerk for new mean? 


1 
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ſimplicity of his manners into ridicule. Among the 
marks of avarice recorded of him, he is ſaid to have 
groaned upon having an expenſive ſoup ſerved up to 
his table; he is ſaid to have preſented to his ſteward, 
for his fidelity, a plate of beans; a famous player up- 
on the flute, named Canus, having greatly delighted 
him, it is reported, that he drew out his purſe and 


gave him five-pence, telling him, that it was private, 


and not public money. By ſuch ill- judged frugalities, 
at ſuch a time, Galba began to loſe his popularity; 
and he, who before his acceſſion was eſteemed by all, 
being become emperor, was conhdered with ridicule 
and contempt. But there are ſome circumſtances al- 
leged againſt him, leſs equivocal than thoſe trifling 
ones already mentioned. Shortly after his coming to 


| Rome, the people were preſented with a moſt grateful 


ſpectacle; which was that of Locuſta, Elius, Policle- 
tus, Petronius, and Petinus, all the bloody miniſters of 
Nero's cruelty, drawn in fetters through the city, and 
publicly executed. But Tigelinus, who had been more 
active than all the reſt, was not there. The crafty vil- 
lain had taken care for his own ſafety, by the Jarge- 
neſs of his bribes; and though the people cried out 
for vengeance againſt him, at the theatre, and at the 
circus, yet the emperor granted him his life and par- 
don, Helotus, the eunuch, alſo, who had been the 
inſtrument of poiſoning Claudius, eſcaped, and owed 
hie ſafety to the proper application of his wealth. 
Thus, by the inequality of his conduct, he became de- 
ſpicable to his ſubjects. At one time, ſhewing him- 


ſelf ſevere and frugal; at another, remiſs and prodigal; 


condemning ſome illuſtrious perſons without any hear- 
ing, and pardoning others though guilty: in ſhort, 
nothing was done but by the mediation of his. favour- 
ites; all offices were venal, and all puniſhments redeem- 
able by money. | 

Affairs were in this unſettled poſture at Rome, when 
the provinces were yet in a worſe condition. The ſuc- 
ceſs of the army in Spain in chooſng an emperor, in- 


duced the legions in the other parts to wiſh for a ſimi- 


lar opportunity. Accordingly, many ſeditions were 
kindled, and ſeveral factions promoted in different parts 
of the empire, but particularly in Germany. There 
were then in that province, two Roman armies; the 
one which had lately attempted to make Rufus Virgi— 


nius emperor, as has been already mentioned, and 


which was commanded by his lieutenant: the other 
commanded by Vitellius, who long had an ambition 


to obtain the empire for himſelf. The former of theſe 
_ armies deſpiſing their preſent general, and conſidering 


themſelves as ſuſpected by the emperor for having 
been the laſt to acknowledge his title, reſolved now to 
be foremoſt in denying it. Accordingly, when they 
were ſummoned to take the oaths of homage and fide- 


_ bity, they refuſed to acknowledge any other commands 


but thoſe of the ſenate. This refuſal they backed by 
a meſſage of the prætorian bands, importing, that they 
were reſol ved not to acquieſce in the election of an em- 
peror created in Spain, and defiring that the ſenate 
mould proceed to a new choice. 

| Galba being informed of this commotion, was ſen- 
fidle, that, beſide bis age, he was leſs reſpected for 
Want of an heir. He reſolved therefore to put what 
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nome. of ſubſiſtence, and to retrench their ſuperfluities. They 
— began therefore to ſatirize the old man, and turn the 
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he had formerly defigned in execution, and to adopt Rome. 


ſome perſon whole virtues might deſerve ſuch advance- 
ment, and protect his declining age from danger. His 
favourites underſtanding his determination, inſtantly 
reſolved to give him an heir of their own chooſing ; ſo 
that there aroſe a great contention among them upon 
this occaſion. Otho made warm application for him- 
ſelf; alleging the great ſervices he had done the em- 
peror, as being the firſt man of note who came to 
his aſſiſtance when he had declared againſt Nero. 
However, Galba, being fully reſolved to conſult the 


public good alone, rejected his ſuit; and on a day ap- 


pointed, ordered Piſo Lucinianus to attend him. The 
character given by hiſtorians of Piſo is, that he was 
every way worthy of the honour deſigned him. He 
was noway related to Galba; and had no other inte- 
reſt but merit to recommend him to his favour. Taking 
this youth therefore by the hand, in the preſence of 
his friends, he adopted him to ſucceed in the empire, 
giving him the moſt wholeſome leſſons for guiding his 
future conduct. Piſo's conduct ſhowed that he was 
highly deſerving this diſtinction: in all his deportment 


there appeared ſuch modeſty, firmneſs, and equality of 


mind, as beſpoke him rather capable of diſcharging, 
than ambitious of obtaining, his preſent dignity. But 
the army and the ſenate did not ſeem equally diſinte- 
reſted upon this occaſion; they had been long uſed to 
bribery and corruption, that they could now bear no 


emperor who was not in a capacity of ſatisfying their 


avarice. The adoption therefore of Piſo was but cold- 


ly received; for his virtues were no recommendation in 


a nation of univerſal depravity. 


— —— —ę—e— — 
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Otho now finding bis hopes of adoption wholly fru- Otho deela- 
ſtrated, and ſtill further ſtimulated by the immenſe ted empe- 


load of debt which he had. contracted by his riotous '*** 


way of living, reſolved upon obtaining the empire by 


force, fince he could not by peaceable ſucceſſion. In 


fact, his circumſtances were fo very deſperate, that he 
was heard to ſay, that it was equal to him whether he 
fell by his enemies in the field, or by his creditors in 


the city. He therefore raiſed a moderate ſum of money, 


by ſelling his intereſt to a perſon who wanted a place; 
and with this bribed two ſubaltern officers in the præ- 
torian bands, ſupplying the deficiency of largeſſes by 
promiſes and plauſible pretences. Having in this man- 
ner, in leſs than eight days, corrupted the fidelity of 
the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſecretly from the emperor while 
he was ſacrificing; and aſſembling the ſoldiers, in a 
ſhort ſpeech urged the cruelties and avarice of Galba. 


Finding theſe his invectives received with univerſal. 


ſhouts by the whole army, he entirely threw off the 
maſk, and avowed. his intentions of dethroning him. 
The ſoldiers being ripe for ſedition, immediately ſe— 
conded his views: taking Otho upon their ſhoulders, 
they immediately proclaimed him emperor; and, to 
ſtrike the citizens with terror, carried him with their 
ſwords drawn into the camp. 


- . * . 3 a 319 
Galba, in the mean time, being informed of the re- 88 


volt of the army, ſeemed utterly confounded, and in dered. 


want of ſufficient reſolution to face an event which be 
ſhould have long foreſeen. In this manner the poor old 
man continued. wavering and douhtful; till at laſt, be- 
ing deluded by a falſe report of Otho's being ſlain, he 
rode into the forum in complete armour, attended by 
many of his ſollowers. Juſt. at the ſame * 
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Rome. body of horſe ſent from the camp to deſtroy him, en- 


320 


Vitellius 


revolts. 


tered on the oppoſite ſide, and each party prepared 
for the encounter. For ſoine time hoſtilities were ſuſ- 
pended on each fide ; Galba confuſed and irreſolute, 
and his antagoniſts ſtruck with horror at the baſeneſs 
of their enterpriſe. At length, however, finding the 
emperor in ſome meaſure deſerted by his adherents, 
they ruſhed in upon him, trampling under foot the 
crowds of people that then filled the forum. Galba ſee- 
ing them approach, ſeemed to recolle& all his former 
fortitude; and bending his head forward, bid the al- 


ſaffins ſtrike it off if it were for the good of the people. 


This was quickly performed; and his head being ſet 
upon the point of a lance, was preſented to Otho, who 


ordered it to be contemptuouſly carried round the 


camp; his body remaining expoſed in the ſtreets, till 
it was buried by one of his ſlaves. He died in the 73d 
year of his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven months. 


No ſooner was Galba thus murdered, than the ſe- 
nate and people ran in crowds to the camp, contend- 


ing who ſhould be foremoſt in extolling the virtues of 


the new emperor, and depreſſing the character of him 


they had fo unjuſtly deſtroyed. Each laboured to ex- 
cel the reſt in his inſtances of homage; and the leſs bis 


affections were for him, the more did he indulge all 


the vehemence of exaggerated praiſe. Otho finding 
himſelf ſurrounded by congratulating multitudes, im- 
mediaetly repaired to the ſenate, where he received the 
titles uſually given to the emperors ; and from thence 
returned to the palace, ſeemingly reſolved to reform his 


life, and aſſume manners becoming; the greatneſs of his 


ſtation. 

He began his reign by a ſignal inſtance of clemen- 
cy, in pardoning Marius Celſus, who had been highly 
favoured by Galba; and not contented with barely for- 
giving, he advanced him to the higheſt honours ; aſ- 
ſerting, that “ fidelity deſerved every reward.” This 
act of clemency was followed by another of juſtice, 
equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, Nero's fa- 
vourite, he who had been the promoter of all his eruel- 


ties, was now put to death; and all ſuch as had been 
_ unjuſtly baniſhed, or ſtripped, at his inftigation, during 
Nero's reign, were reſtored to their country and for- 


tunes, 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany, 
having been purchaſed by the large gifts and ſpecious 
promiſes of Vitellius their general, were at length in- 
duced to proclaim him emperor; and regardleſs of the 
ſenate, declared that they had an equal right to ap- 
point to that high ſtation with the cohorts at Rome. 
The news of this conduct in the army ſoon ſpread con- 
ſternation throughout Rome; but Otho was particu- 
larly ftruck with the account, as being apprehenſive 
that nothing but the blood of his countrymen could 
decide a conteſt of which his own ambition only was 
the cauſe. He now therefore ſought to come to an 
agreement with Vitellius; but this not ſucceeding, both 
ſides began their preparations for war. News bein 
received that Vitellius was upon his march to Italy, 
Otho departed from Rome with a vaſt army to oppoſe 
him. But though he was very powerful with regard 
to numbers, his men, being little uſed to war, could 
not be relied on. He ſeemed by his behaviour ſen- 
ſible of the diſproportion of his forces; and he is ſaid 
to have been tortured with frightful dreams and the 
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moſt uneaſy apprehenſions. It is alſo reported by Rome, 
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ſome, that one night fetching many profound ſighs in 


his ſleep, his ſervants ran haſtily to his bed-fide, and 
found him ſtretched on the ground. He alleged he 
had ſeen the ghoſt of Galba, which had, in a threaten. 
ing manner, beat and puſhed him from the bed; and 
he afterwards uſed many expiations to appeaſe it. How. 
ever this be, he proceeded with a great ſhow of cou. 
rage till he arrived at the city of Brixellum, on the ri. 
ver Po, where he remained, ſending his forces before 
him under the conduct of his generals Suetonius and 


Celſus, who made what haſte they could to give the 


enemy battle. The army of Vitellius, which conſiſted 
of 70,000 men, was commanded by his generals Va- 
lens and Cecina, he himſelf remaining in Gaul in or- 
der to bring up the reſt of his forces. Thus both ſides 
haſtened to meet each otber with ſo much animoſit 

and precipitation, that three confiderable battles were 
fought in the ſpace of three days. One near Placentia, 
another near Cremona, and a third at a place called 
Caſter; in all which, Otho had the advantage. But 
theſe ſucceſſes were but of ſhort-lived continuance; for 


Valens and Cecina, who had hitherto a&ed ſeparately, 


joining their forces, and reinforcing their armies with 
freſh ſupplies, reſolved to come to a genera] engage- 


ment. Otho, who by this time had joined his army 07 f. 
at a little village called Bedriacum, finding the enemy, feated at 


notwithſtanding their late loſſes, inclined to come to a Bedriacun, 


battle, reſolved to call a council of war to determine 
upon the proper meaſures to be taken. His generals 
were of opinion to protract the war: but others, whoſe 
inexperience had given them'confidence, declared, that 


nothing but a battle could relieve the miſeries of the 
ſtate; proteſting, that Fortune, and all the gods, with 


the divinity of the emperor himſelf, favoured the de- 
ſign, and would undoubtedly proſper the enterpriſe. 
In this advice Otho acquieſced: he had been for ſome 
time ſo uneaſy under the war, that he ſeemed willing 
to exchange ſuſpenſe for danger. However, he was ſo 
ſurrounded with flatterers, that he was prohibited from 
being perſonally preſent in the engagement, but pre- 


vailed upon to reſerve himſelf for the fortune of the 


empire, and wait the event at Brixellum. The affairs 
of both armies being thus adjuſted, they came to an 
engagement at Bedriacum ; where, in the beginning, 
thoſe on the fide of Otho ſeemed to have the advan- 
tage. At length, the ſuperior diſcipline of the legions 


of Vitellius turned the ſcale of victory, Otho's army 


fled in great confuſion towards Bedriacum, being pur- 
ſued with a miſerable ſlaughter all the way. 


ſengers with delay. The firſt account of his defeat was 
brought him by a common ſoldier, who had eſcaped 


from the field of battle. However, Otho, who was ill 


ſurrounded by flatterers, was deſired to give no credit 
to a baſe fugitive, who was guilty of falſehoood only 
to cover his own cowardice. The ſoldier, however, ſtill 
perſiſted in the veracity of his report; and, finding 
none inclined to believe him, immediately fell upon his 
ſword, and expired at the emperor's feet. Otho was 
ſo much ſtruck with the death of this man, that be 
cried out, that he would cauſe the ruin of no more 
ſuch valiant and worthy ſoldiers, but would end the 


conteſt the ſhorteſt way; and therefore having exhort- 
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battle with great impatience, 4nd ſeemed to tax his mel- and 
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to his own life. | 

It was no ſooner known that Otho had killed him- 
elf, than all the ſoldiers repaired to Virginius, the 
commander of the German legions, earneſtly intreat- 
ing him to take upon him the reins of government ; 
or at leaſt, intreating his mediation with the generals 
of Vitellius in their favour. Upon his declining their 
requeit, Rubrius Gallus, a perſon of conſiderable note, 
undertook their embaſſy to the generals of the con- 
quering army; and ſoon after obtained a pardon for 
all the adherents of Otho. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared emperor by 
the ſenate; and received the marks of diſtinction which 
were now accuſtomed to follow the appointment of the 
ſtrongeſt fide. At the ſame time, Italy was ſeverely 
diſtreſſed by the ſoldiers, who committed ſuch out- 


rages as exceeded all the oppreſſions of the moſt ca- 


jamitous war. Vitellins, who was yet in Gaul, reſol- 
ved, before he ſet out for Rome, to puniſh the preto- 
rian cohorts, who had been the inftruments of all the 
late diſturbances in the ſtate. He therefore cauſed them 
to be diſarmed, and deprived of the name and honour 
of ſoldiers. He alſo ordered 150 of thoſe who were 
moſt guilty to be put to death. 

As he approached towards Rome, he paſſed through 
the towns with all imaginable ſplendor; his paſſage;by 
water was in painted galleys, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and profuſely furniſhed with the greateſt de- 
licacies. In his journey there was neither order nor 
diſcipline among his ſoldiers; they plundered wherever 
they came, with impunity ;z and he ſeemed no way diſ- 
pleaſed with the licentiouſneſs of their behaviour. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, not 
az a place he came to govern with juſtice, but as a town 
that became his own by the laws of conqueſt. He 
marched through the ſtreets mounted on horſeback, all 
in armour; the ſenate and people going before him, as 
if the captives of his late victory. He the next day 
made the ſenate a ſpeech, in which he magnified his 
own actions, and promiſed them extraordinary advan- 
tages from his adminiſtration. He then harangued the 
people, who, being now long accuſtomed to flatter all 
in authority, highly applauded and bleſſed their new 
emperor. 

In the mean time, his ſoldiers being permitted to ſa- 
tiate themſelves in the debaucheries of the city, grew 
totally unfit for war. The principal affairs of the ſtate 
were managed bythe loweſt wretches. Vitellius, more 
abandoned than they, gave himſelf up to all kinds of 
luxury and profuſeneſs: but gluttony was his favourite 
vice, fo that he brought himſelf to a habit of vomit- 
ing, in order to renew his meals at pleaſure, His en- 
tertainments, though ſeldom at his own coſt, were pro- 
digiouſſy expenſive z he frequently invited himſelf to 
the tables of his ſubjects, breakfaſting with one, dining 
with another, and ſupping with a third, all in the ſame 
day. The moſt memorable of theſe entertainments, 
was that made for him by his brother on his arrival at 


dome. In this were ſerved up 2000 ſeveral diſhes of 


fith, and 7000 of fowl, of the moſt valuable kinds. 
ut in one particular diſh, he ſeemed to have outdone 


all the former profuſion of the moſt luxurious Romans. 


nis diſh, which was of ſuch magnitude as to be called 
the /hield of Minerva, was filled with an olio made from 
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the ſounds of the fiſh called ſcarri, the brains of phea- 
ſants and woodcocks, the tongues of the molt coftly 
birds, and the ſpawn of lampreys brought from the 
Carpathian fea. In order to cook this diſh properly, 
a furnace was built in the fields, as it was too large for 
any kitchen to contain it. 

In this manner did Vitellius proceed; ſo that Joſe- 
phus tells us, if he had reigned long, the whole empire 
would not have been ſufficient to have maintained his 
gluttony. All the attendants of his court ſought to 
raiſe themſelves, not by their virtues and abilities, but 
the ſumptuouſneſs of their entertainments. This pro— 
dipality produced its attendant, want; and that, in turn, 
gave riſe to cruelty. 


Thoſe who had formerly been his aſſociates, were 


now deſtroyed without mercy. Going to viſit one of 
them in a violent fever, he mingled poiſon with his 
water, and delivered it to him with his own hands. He 
never pardoned thoſe money-lenders who came to de- 
mand payment of his former debts. One of the num- 
ber coming to ſalute him, he immediately ordered him 
to be carried off to execution ; but ſhortly after, com- 
manding him to be brought back, when all his attend- 
ants thought it was to pardon the unhappy creditor, 
Vitellius gave them ſoon to underſtand, that it was 
merely to have the pleaſure of feeding his eyes with 
his torments. Having condemned another to death, he 
executed his two ſons with him, only for their preſu- 
ming to intercede for their father. A Roman knight 
being dragged away to execution, and crying out that 
he had made the emperor his heir, Vitellius demanded 
to ſee the will, where finding bimſelf joint heir with 
another, he ordered both to be executed, that he might 
enjoy the legacy without a partner. z 
By the continuance of ſuch vices and cruelties as 
theſe, he became odious to all mankind, and the aſtro- 


logers began to prognoſticate his ruin. A writing was 


ſet up in the forum to this effect: We, in the name 
of the ancient Chaldeans, give Vitellius warning to de- 
part this life by the calends of Ottober.” Vitellius, 
on his part, received this information with terror, and 
ordered all the aſtrologers to be baniſhed from Rome. 
An old women having foretold, that if he ſurvived his 
mother, he ſhould reign many years in happineſs and 
ſecurity, this gave him a deſire of putting her to 
death; which he did, by refuſing her ſuſtenance, un— 
der the pretence of its being prejudicial to her health. 
But he ſoon ſaw the futility of relying upon ſuch vain 


prognoſtications ; for his ſoldiers, by their cruelty | 


and rapine, having become inſupportable to the inha- 
bitants of Rome, the legions of the Eaſt, who had at 
firſt acquieſced in his dominion, began to revolt, and 


Rome, 
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Veſpaſian 
proclaimed 


ſhortly after unanimouſly reſolved to make Veſpaſian emperor, 


emperor, 

Veſpaſian, who was appointed commander againſt 
the rebellious Jews, had reduced moſt of their coun- 
try, except Jeruſalem, to ſubjection. The death of 

ero, however, had at firſt interrupted the progreſs 
of his arms, and the ſucceſſion of Galba gave a tempo- 
rary check to his conqueſts, as he was obliged to ſend 
his ſon Titus to Rome, to receive that emperor's com- 
mands. Titus, however, was ſo long detained by 
contrary winds, that he received news of Galba's death 


before he ſet ſail. He then reſolved to continue neuter, . 


during the civil wars between Otho and Vitellius; and 


when, 
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Rome. when the latter prevailed, he gave him his homage 


318 
Vitellius 
defeated, 


with reluctance. But being deſirous of acquiring re— 
putation, though he diſliked the government, he de- 
termined to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem, and actually made 
preparations for that great undertaking, when he was 
given to underſtand, that Vitellius was deteſted by all 
ranks in the empire, Theſe murmurings increaſed 
every day, while Veſpaſian ſecretly endeavoured to 
advance the diſcontents of the army. By theſe means 
they began at length to fix their eyes upon him as the 
perſon the molt capable and willing to terminate the 
miſeries of his country, and put a period to the inju- 
ries it ſuffered, Not only the legions under his com- 
mand, but thoſe in Mæſia and Pannonia came to the 
{ame reſolution, ſo that they declared themſelves for 
Veſpaſian. He was alſo without his own conſent pro- 
claimed emperor at Alexandria, the army there con- 
firming it with extraordinary applauſe, and paying 
their accuſtomed homage. Still, however, Veſpaſian 
ſeemed to decline the honour done him; till at length 


his ſoldiers compelled him, with their threats of imme- 


diate death, to accept a title, which, in all probabi- 
lity, he wiſhed to enjoy. He now, therefore, called a 
council of war: where it was reſolved, that his ſon Ti- 


tus ſhould carry on the war againſt the Jews; and that 


Mutianus, one of his generals, ſhould, with the greateſt 
part of his legions, enter Italy; while Veſpaſian 
himſelf ſhould levy forces in all parts of the eaſt, in 


order to reinforce them in caſe of neceſſity. 


During theſe preparations, Vitellius, tho' buried in 
Noth and luxury, was reſolved to make an effort to de- 
fend the empire; wherefore his chief commanders, 
Valens and Cecina, were ordered to make all poſlible 
Preparations to reſiſt the invaders. The firſt army that 
entered Italy with an hoſtile intention, was under the 
command of Antonius Primus, who was met by Ce- 
cina near Cremona. A battle was expeQed to enſue ; 
but a negociation taking place, Cecina was prevailed 


upon to change ſides, and declare for Veſpaſian. His 


army, however, quickly repented of what they had 
done; and impriſoning their general, attacked Anto- 
nius, though without a leader. The engagement 
continued during the whole night: in the morning, 
after a ſhort repaſt, both armies engaged a ſecond 
time; when the ſoldiers of Antonius ſaluting the ri- 
ſing ſun, according to cuſtom, the Vitellians ſuppo- 
ſing that they had received new reinforcements, be- 
took themſelves to flight, with the Joſs of 30, ooo 
men. Shortly after, freeiag their general Cecina 
from priſon, they prevailed upon him to intercede with 
the conquerors for pardon ; which they obtained, tho? 
not without the moſt horrid barbarities committed 
upon Cremona, the city to which they had retired for 
ſhelter. | | 

When Vitellius was informed of the defeat of his 
army, his former inſolence was converted into an ex- 
treme of timidity and irreſolution. At length he com- 
manded Julius Priſcus, and Alphenus Varus, with 
ſome forces that were in readineſs, to guard the paſſes 
of the Appenines, to prevent the enemy's march to 
Rome; reſerving the principal body of his army to 
ſecure the city, under the command of his brother 
Lucius. But being perſuaded to repair to his army in 
perſon, his preſence only ſerved to increaſe the con- 
tempt of his ſoldiers. He there appeared irreſolute, 
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and (till luxurious, without counſel or conduct, igno. 
rant of war, and demanding from others thoſe in. 
ſtructions which it was his duty to give. Aſter a ſhort 
continuance in the camp, and underſtanding the revolt 
of his fleet, he returned once more to Rome: but 
every day only ſerved to render his affairs till more 
deſperate; till at laſt he made offers to Veſpaſian of 
reſigning the empire, provided his life were granted, 
and a ſufficient revenue for his ſupport. In order to 
enforce his requeſt, he iſſued from his palace in deep 
mourning, with all his domeſtics weeping round him, 
He then went to offer the ſword of juſtice to Cecilius, 


the conſul ; which he refuſing, the abject emperor 


prepared to lay down the enligns of the empire in 
the temple of Concord. But being interrupted by 
ſome, who cried out, That he himſelf was Concord, 
he reſolved, upon ſo weak an encouragement, Rill to 


maintain his power, and immediately prepared for his 
defence, 


During this fluQuatiou of counſels, one Sabinus, 


who had adviſed Vitellius to reſign, perceiving his de- 
ſperate ſituation, reſolved, by a bold ſtep, to oblige 


Veſpaſian, and accordingly ſeized upon the Capitol. zi; 
But he was premature in his attempt; for the ſoldiers The cit 
of Vitellus attacked him with great fury, and, prevail. bunt 


ing by their numbers, ſoon laid that beautiful build- 
ing in aſhes. During this dreadful conflagration, Vi- 
tellius was feaſting in the palace of Tiberius, and be- 
holding all the horrors of the aſſault with great ſatis- 
faction. Sabinus was taken priſoner, and ſhortly after 
exccuted by the emperor's command. Young Domitian, 
his nephew, who was afterwards emperor, eſcaped by 


flight, in the habit of a prieſt ; and all the ret who 


ſurvived the fire were put to the ſword, 

But this ſucceſs ſerved little to improve the affairs of 
Vitellius. He vainly ſent meſſenger after meſſenger, to 
bring Veſpaſian's general, Antonius, to a compoſi- 
tion. This commander gave no anſwer to his requeſts, 
but ſtill continued his march towards Rome, Being 
arrived before the walls of the city, the forces of Vi- 
tellius were reſolved upon defending it to the utmoſt 
extremity. It was attacked on three fides, with the 
utmoſt fury ; while the army within, ſallying upon the 
befiegers, defended it with equal obſtinacy. The battle 


laſted a whole day, till at laſt the beſieged were 


driven into the city, and a dreadful ſlaughter made of 
them in all the ſtreets, which they vainly attempted 
to defend. In the mean time, the citizens ſtood by, 
looking on as both ſides fought ; and, as if they had 
been in a theatre, clapped their hands; at one time 
encouraging one party, and again the other, As ei. 
ther turned their backs, the citizens would then fall 
upon them in their places of refuge, and fo kill and 
plunder them without mercy. But what was ill more 


remarkable, during theſe dreadful flaughters both 


within and without the city, the people would not 
be prevented from celebrating one of their riotous 
feaſts, called the Saturnalia ; ſo that at one time might 
have been ſeen a firange mixture of mirth and miſery» 
of cruelty and lewdneſs ; in one place, buryings an 
ſlaughters; in another, drunkenneſs and feaſting ; in 
a word, all the horrors of a civil war, and all the li- 
centiouſneſs of the moſt abandoned ſecurity! . 
During this complicated ſcene of miſery, Vitellius 


retired privately to his wife's houſe, upon mount Aven- 


tine; 
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name. tine, deſigning that night to fly to the army com- ſions in other parts of the empire retarded his return Bome. 
— manded by his brother at Tarracina. But, quite in- to Rome; for one Claudius Civilis, in Lower Ger- ; hes 
capable, through fear, of forming any reſolution, he many, excited his countrymen to revolt, and deftroy- Revolt of 
changed his mind, and returned again to his pa- ed the Roman garriſons, which were placed in diſfer- Claudivs 
Jace, now void and deſolate ; all his flaves forſaking ent parts of that province, But, to give his rebellion Ciwilis. 
him in his diſtreſs, and purpoſely avoiding his pre- an air of juſtice, he cauſed his army to ſwear alle- 
ſence. There, after wandering for ſome time, quite giance to Veſpaſian, until he found himſelf in a condi— 
diſconſolate, and fearing the face of every creature he tion to throw off the maſk, When he thought bim- 
met, he hid himſclf in an obſcure corner, from whence ſelf fufficiently powerful, he diſclaimed all ſubmiſſion 
he was ſoon taken by a party of the conquering ſol- to the Roman government; and having overcome one 
diers. Still, however, willing to add a few hours more or two of the lieutenants of the empire, and being 
to his miſerable life, he begged to be kept in priſon joined by ſuch of the Romans as refuſed obedience to 
till the arrival of Veſpaſian at Rome, pretending that the new emperor, he boldly advanced to give Cerealis, 
he had ſecrets of importance to diſcover. But his in- Veſpaſian's general, battle. In the beginning of this 
treaties were vain: the ſoldiers binding his bands be- engagement, he ſeemed ſucceſsful, breaking the Ro- 
hind him, and throwing an halter round his neck, led man lepions, and putting their cavalry to flight. But 
bim along, half naked, into the public forum, up- at length Cerealis by his conduct turned the fate of 
braiding him, as they proceeded, with all thoſe bitter the day, and not only routed the enemy, but took 
reproaches their malice could ſuggeſt, or his own and deſtroyed their camp. This engagement, how- 
cruelty could deſerve. They alſo tied his hair back- ever, was not deciſive ; ſeveral others enſued with 
wards, as was uſual with the moſt infamous malefac- doubtful ſucceſs. An accommodation at length took 
tors, and held the point of a ſword under his chin, to place. Civilis obtained peace for his countrymen, and 
prevent his hiding his face from the public. Some caſt pardon for himſelf ; for the Roman empire, was, at 
dirt and filth upon him as he paſſed, others ſtruck him this time, ſo torn by its own diviſions, that the bar- 
with their hands; ſome ridiculed the defects of his barous nations around made incurfions with impunity, 
perſon, his red fery face, and the enormous greatneſs and were ſure of obtaining peace whenever they 
of his belly. At length, being come to the place of thought proper to demand it. 334 
puniſhment, they killed him with many blows ; and During the time of theſe commotions in Germany, Irruption of 
then dragging the dead body through the ſtreets with the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation in the north-eaſt the Sarma- 
an hook, they threw it, with all poſſible ignominy, of the empire, ſuddenly paſſed the river Iſer, and dans. 
into the river Tiber. Such was the miſerable end of marched into the Roman dominions with ſuch cele- 
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this emperor, in the 57th year of his age, after a ſhort 
reign of eight months and five days. | 
Vitellius being dead, the conquering army purſued 


ch cd by their enemies throughout the city, while neither hou— 


The 


les nor temples afforded refuge to the fugitives. 
ſtreets and public places were all ſtrewed with dead, 
each man lying ſlain where it was his misfortune to be 
overtaken by his unmerciful purſuers. But not only the 
enemy ſuffered in this manner, but many of the eiti— 
zens, who were obnoxious to the ſoldiers, were drag- 
at from their houſes, and killed without any form of 
trial, 


abated, they next began to ſeek for plunder; and un- 


der pretence of ſearching for the enemy, left no place 


The heat of their reſentment being ſomewhat 


rity and fury, as to deſtroy ſeveral garriſons, and an 
army under the command of Fonteius Agrippa. How- 
ever, they were driven back, by Rubrius' Gallus, Ve- 
ſpaſian's lieutenant, into their native foreſts ; where 
ſeveral attempts were made to confine them by garri- 
ſons and forts, placed along the confines of their coun- 
try. But theſe hardy nations, having once found the 
way into the empire, never after deſiſted from inva- | 
ding it upon every opportunity, till at length they 
over-ran and deſtroyed. it entirely. 

Veſpaſian continued ſome months at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where it is ſaid he cured a blind and a lame 
man y touching them. Before he ſet out for Rome, 
he gave his ſon Titus the command of the army that 


without marks of their rage or rapacity. Beſides the 
loldicrs, the lower rabble joined in theſe deteſtable 
untrapes ; ſome ſlaves came and difcovered the riches 
of their maſters; ſome were detected by their neareſt 


was to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem ; while he himſelf went 


f 335 
forward, and was met many miles from Rome by all Titus ſent ] 
the ſenate, and near half the inhabitants, who gave againſt Je- | 
the fincerelt teſtimonies” of their joy, in having an tufalem. 
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friends; the whole city was filled with outcry and la- 
mentation; inſomuch, that the former ravages of Otho 
and Vitelliug were now conſidered as flight evils in 
compariſon. | | 
At length, however, upon the arrival of Mutianus, 
general to Veſpaſian, theſe ſlaughters ceaſed, and the 
Rate began to wear the appearance of former tran- 
quillity. Veſpaſian was declared emperor, by the una- 


Mea wy 
vor de 11mous conſent both of the ſenate and the army; and 


Unified with all thoſe titles, which now followed ra- 
ther the power than the merit of thoſe who were ap- 
Pofuted to govern. Meſſengers were diſpatched to him 
into Egypt, deſiring bis return, and teſtifying the ut- 
moſt defire for his government. However, the winter 
wing dangerous for ſailing, he deferred his voyage to 
a more convenient fſeaſon. Perhaps, alſo, the diſſen— 
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emperor of ſuch great and experienced virtues. Nor 
did he in the leaſt diſappoint their expectations; be- 
ing equally aſſiduous in rewarding merit, and par— 
doning his adverſaries ; in reforming the manners of 
the citizens, and ſetting them the belt example in his 
own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againſt 
the Jews with vigour, which ended in the terrible de- 
ſtruction of the city, mentioned under the article 
Je ws. After which his ſoldiers would have crowned 
Titus as conqueror ; but he refuſed the honour, a]- 
leging, that he was only an inftrument in the hand of 
Heaven, that manifeſtly declared its wrath againſt the 


Jews. At Rome, however, all mouths were filled with 


the praiſes of the conqueror, who had not only ſhow- 
ed himſelf an excellent general, but a courageous com- 
3 28 batant ; 


Rome. 
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batant: his return, therefore, in triumph, which he 
did with his father, was marked with all the magnifi— 
cence and joy that was in the power of men to ex- 
preſs. All things that were eſteemed valuable or beau- 
tiful among men, were bwught to adorn this great oc- 
cafion. Among the rich ſpcits were expoſed vaſt quan- 
tities of gold taken out of the temple ; but the book 
of their law was not the leaſt remarkable amongſt the 
magnificent profuſion. A triumphal arch was erected 
upon this occaſion, on which were deſcribed alt the 


victories of Titus over the Jews, which remains al- 
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moſt entire to this very day. Veſpatian likewiſe 
built a temple to Peace, wherein were depoſited moſt 
of the Jewiſh ſpoils ; and having now calmed all the 
commotions in every part of the empire, he ſhut up the 
temple of Janus, which had been open avout tive or fix 
years. | | 

Veſpaſian having thus given ſecurity and peace to 
the empire, reſolved to correct numberleſs abuſes 
which had grown up under the tyranny of his prede- 
ceſſors. To effect this with greater eaſe, he joined 
Titus with him in the conſulſhip and tribunitial power, 
and in fome meaſure admitted him a partner in all the 
higheſt offices of the ſtate. He began with reſtraining 
the licentiouſneſs of the army, and forcing them back 
to their priſtine diſcipline. He abridged the proceſſes 
that had been carried to an unreaſonable length in the 
courts of juſtice. He took care to rebuild ſuch parts 
of the city as had ſuffered in the late commotions; par- 
ticularly the Capitol, which had been lately Þurnt 
and which he now reftored to more than former mag- 
nificence. He Hhkewife built a famous amphitheatre, 
the ruins of which are to this day an evidence of its 
ancient grandeur. The other ruinous cities of the em- 
pire alſo ſhared his paternal] care; he improved ſuch 
as were declining, adorned others, and built many 
anew. In fuch acts as thefe, he pafſed a long reign 
of clemency and moderation; fo that it is ſaid, no man 
ſuffered by an unjult or a ſevere decree during his ad- 
miniſtration. 


Julius Sabinus ſeems to be the only perſon who was 


105 Tulius $a. "ated with greater rigour than was uſual with this 


dinus. 


emperor. Sabinus was commander of a ſmall army in 


Gaul, and had declared himfelf emperor upon the 


death of Vitellius. However, his army was ſhortly af- 
ter overcome by Veſpaſian's general, and he himſelf 
compelled to ſeek ſafety by flight. He for ſome time 


wandered thro' the Roman provinces, without being 
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diſcovered: but finding the purſuit every day become 
cloſer, he was obliged to hide himſelf in a cave; in 


which he remained concealed for no leſs than nine 


years, attended all the time by his faithful wife Em- 
pona, who provided provifions for him by day, and 
repaired to him by night. However, ſhe was at 
length diſcovered in the performance of this pious of- 
tice, and Sabinus was taken priſoner and carried to 
Rome. Great interceſſion was made to the empe- 
ror in his behalf: Empona herſelf appearing with her 
two children, and imploring herhufband's pardon. How- 
ever, neither her tears nor intreaties could prevail; Sa- 
binus had been too dangerous a rival for mercy; fo 


that, tho? ſhe and her children were ſpared, her hufband 


and good fyffered by the executioner. 
qualities of 


dhe empe- 


But this ſeems to be the only inftance in which he 
reſcated paſt offences. He cauſed the davgtyer of Vi- 
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tellius, his avowed enemy, to be married into a noble - Rope 
family, and he himſelf provided her a ſuitable fortune, ——- 
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One of Nero's fervants coming to beg for pardon for 
having once rudely thruſt him out of the palace, ang 
infulted him when in office, Veſpaſian only took his 
revenge by ſerving him juſt in the fame manner, When 


any plots or conſpiracies were formed againſt him, he - 


diſdained to puniſh the guilty, ſaying, That they de- 
ſerved rather his contempt for their ignorance, than hig 
reſentment ; as they ſeemed to envy him a dignity of 
which he daily experienced the uneafinefs. His libera- 
lity towards the encouragement of arts and learning, 
was not leſs than his clemency. He ſettled a conſtant 
ſalary of 100,000 ſeſterees upon the teachers of rheto- 
rie. He was particularly favourable to Joſephus, the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian. Quinctilian the orator, and Plin 


the naturaliſt, flouriſhed in his reign, and were high- 


ly efteemed by him. He was no Jeſs an encou- 


rager of all other excellencies in art; and invited the 


greateſt maſters and artificers from all parts of the 
world, making them confiderable preſents, as he found 
occaſion. | | | 

Yet all his numerous acts of generoſity and magnifi- 
cence could not preſerve his character from the impu- 
tation of rapacity and avarice. He revived many obſo- 
lete methods of taxation; and even bought and ſold 
commodities himfelf, in order to increaſe his fortune. 
He is charged with advancing the molt avaricious go- 
vernors to the provinces, in order to ſhare their plunder 


on their return to Rome. He defcended to ſome very 


unuſual and diſhonourable impoſts, even to the Jaying. 
a tax upon urine. 
againſt the meanneſs of ſuch a tax, Veſpaſian taking a 
piece of money, demanded if the ſmell offended bim; 
and then added, that this very money was produced by 
urine, But in excuſe for this, we muſt obſerve, that 
the exchequer, when Veſpafian came to the throne, 
was ſo much exhauſted, that he informed the ſenate 
that it would require a ſupply of three hundred mil- 
lions (of our money) to re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth. 
This neceffity muſt naturally produce more numerous 
and heavy taxations than the empire had hither to ex- 
perienced: but while the provinces were thus obliged to 
contribute to the ſupport of his power, he took every 
precaution to provide for their fafety ; ſo that we find 
but two inſurrections in this reign.— In the fourth 
year of his reign, Antiochus king of Comagena, hold- 
ing a private correſpondence with the Parthians, the 
declared enemies of Rome, was taken priſoner in Ci- 
licia, by Pyrrhus the governor, and fent bound to 
Rome. 
treatment, by giving him a refidence at Lacedæmon, 
and allowing him a revenue ſuitable to his dignity. 
About the ſame time alſo, the Alani, a barbarous 
people inhabiting along tbe river Tanais, abandoned 
their barren wilds, and invaded the kingdom of Media- 
From thence paſfling into Armenia, after great rava- 
ges, they overthrew Tiridates, the king of that coun- 
try, with prodigious ſlaughter. Titus was at length 
ſent to chaſtiſe their inſolence: but the barbarians fe- 
tired at the approach of the Roman army, loaden with 


| plunder; being compelled to wait a more favourable 


opportunity of renewing their irruptions. Theſe in- 
curſions, however, were but a tranſient ſtorm, the ef- 
- 2 5 A 
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But Veſpaſian generouſly prevented all ill 
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deration and aſſiduity. We are told, that he now form- 


_—— ed and eſtabliſhed a thouſand nations, which had 


ſcarcely before amounted to 200. No provinees in the 


empire lay out of his view and protection. He had, 
during his whole reign, a particular regard to Britain; 
his generals, Petilius Cerealis, and Julius Frontinus, 
brought the greateſt part of the iſland into ſubjeRion 


and Agricola, who ſucceeded ſoon after, compleated 
what they had begun. See ENGLAND. | 

In this manner, having reigned 10 years, loved by 
his ſubjects, and deſerving their affection, he was ſur- 
priſed by an indiſpoſition at Campania, which be at 
once declared would be fatal, crying out, in the ſpirit 


of Paganiſm, © Methinks I am going to be a God.” 


Removing from thence to the city, and afterwards to 
a country-ſcat near Reate, he was there taken with a 


flux, which brought him to the laſt extremity, How- 


ever, perceiving his end approach, and jult going to 
expire, he cried out, that an emperor ought to die 
ſtanding ; wherefore, 7 himſelf upon his feet, he 
expired in the hands of thoſe that ſuſtained him. 
Titus being joyfully received as emperor, notwith- 


ds to the ſtanding a flight oppoſition from his brother Domi- 


empire, 


tian, who maintained that he himſelf was appointed, 


and that Titus had falſified the will, began his reign 
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with every virtue that became an emperor and a man. 
During the life of his father there had been many im- 
putations againſt him; but upon his exaltation to the 
throne, he ſeemed entirely to take leave of his former 
vices, and became an example of the greateſt modera- 
tion and humanity. He had long loved Berenice, fi- 
ſter to Agrippa king of Judea, a woman of the great- 
eſt beauty and allurements. But knowing that the 
connection with her was entirely diſagreeable to the 
people of Rome, he ſent her away, notwithſtanding 
their mutual paſſion and the many arts ſhe uſed to in- 
duce him to change his reſolutions. He next diſcarded 
all thoſe who had been the former miniſters of his plea- 
ſures, and forebore to countenance the companions of 
his looſer recreations, though he had formerly taken 
great pains in the ſelection. This moderation, added 


to his juſtice and generoſity, procured him the love of | 


all good men, and the appellation of the delight of 
mankind ; which all his actions ſeemed calculated to 
enſure. As he came to the throne with all'the advan- 
tages of his father's popularity, he was reſolved to uſe 
every method to increaſe it. He therefore took parti- 
<ular care to puniſh all informers, falſe witneſſes, and 
promoters of diſſenſion; condemning them to be ſcour- 
ged in the moſt public ſtreets, next to be dragged 
through the theatre, and then to be baniſhed to the 
uninhabited parts of the empire, and ſold as ſlaves. His 
courteſy and readineſs to do good have been celebra- 
ted even by Chriſtian writers; his principal rule being, 


never to ſend any petitioner diſſatisfied away. One 
night, recolleQing that he had done nothing beneficial 


to mankind the day preceding, he cried out among his 
friends, „ I have loſt a day.” A fentence too re- 
markable not to be univerſally known, - | 
In this reign, an eruption of mount Veſuvius did 
conſiderable damage, overwhelming many towns, and 
ending its aſhes into countries more than 100 miles 
diſtant, Upon this memorable occaſion, Pliny the na- 
turaliſt loft his life; for, being impelled by too eager a 
curioſity to obſerve the eruption, he was ſuffocated in 


© 601-1 


the flames *, There happened alſo about this time a Rome. 
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fire at Rome, which continued three days and nights 
ſucceſſively, which was followed by a plague, in which 
10,000 men were buried in a day, The emperor, how- 
ever, did all that lay in his power to repair the damage 
ſuſtained by the public; and, with reſpect to the city, 
declared that he would take the whole loſs of it upon 


himſelf. Theſe diſaſters were in ſome meaſure coun- Agricols 
civilizes the 


terbalanced by the ſucceſſes in Britain, under Agri— 
cola. This excellent general having been ſent into that 
country towards the latter end of Veſpaſian's reign, 
ſhowed himſelf equally expert in quelling i.e refrac- 
tory, and civilizing thoſe who had formerly ſubmitted 
to the Roman power. The Ordovices, or inhabitants 
of North Wales, were the firſt that were ſubdued. He 
then made a deſcent upon Mona, or the ifland of An- 
gleſea; which ſurrendered at diſcretion. Having thus 
rendered himſelf maſter of the whole country, he took 
every method to reſtore diſcipline to his own army, and 
to introduce ſome ſhare of politeneſs among thoſe 
whom he had conquered. He exhorted them, both by 
advice and example, to build temples, theatres, and 
ſtately hauſes. He cauſed the ſons of their nobility to 
be inſtructed in the liberal arts; he had them taught 
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the Latin language, and induced them to imitate the | 


Roman modes of dreſſing and living. Thus, by de- 
grees, this barbarous people began to aſſume the luxu- 
rious manner of their conquerors, and in time even 
outdid them in all the refinements of ſenſual pleaſure. 


For the ſucceſs in Britain, Titus was ſaluted empe- Titus dies, 


ror the 15th time; but he did not long ſurvive his 
honours, being ſeized with a violent fever at a little 
diſtance from Rome. Perceiving his death.to approach, 


343 


he declared, that during the whole courſe of his life 


he knew but of one action which he repented of; but 


that action he did not think proper to expreſs. Shortly 


after, he died (not without ſuſpicion of treachery from 
his brother Domitian, who had long wiſhed to govern) 
in the-41ft year of his age, having reigned two years 
two months and twenty days. | 


The love which all ranks of people bore to Titus, 1 
facilitated the election of his brother Domitian, not- by Domi- 


withſtanding the ill opinion many had already concei- tian. 


ved of him. His ambition was already but too well 
known, and his pride ſoon appeared upon his coming 
to the throne; having been heard to declare, that he 
had given the empire to his father and brother, and 
now received it again as his due. | g 

The beginning of his reign was univerſally accept- 
able to the people, as he appeared equally remarkable 
for his clemency, liberality, and juſtice, He carried 
his abborrence of cruelty ſo far, as at one time to for- 
bid the ſacrificing of oxen. His liberality was ſuch, 
that he would not accept of the legacies that were left 
him by ſuch as had children of their @vn. His jultice 
was ſuch, that he would fit whole days and reverſe 
the partial ſentences of the ordinary judges. He ap- 
peared very careful and liberal in repairing the libra- 
ries which had been burnt, and recovering copies of ſuch 
books as had been loft, ſending on purpoſe to Alex- 


andria to tranſcribe and tranſcribe them. But he ſoon 
began to ſhow the natural deformity of his mind. In- 


ſicad of cultivating literature, as his father and bro- 
ther had done, he neglected all kinds of ſtudy, addic- 
ting himſclf wholly to the meaner purſuits, particu® 
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larly archery and gaming. No emperor before him 
entertained the people with ſuch various and expenfive 
ſhows. During theſe diverſions he diſtributed great 
rewerds ; fitting as preſident himſelf, adorned with a 
purple robe and crown, with the prieſts of Jupiter and 
the college of Flavian prieſts about him. The mean- 


neſs of his occupations in ſolitude, were a juſt contraſt 


to his exhibitions in public oſtentation. He uſually 
ſpent his hours of retirement in catching flies, and 
ticking them through with a bodkin; ſo that one of 
bis ſervants being aſked if the emperor was alone, he 
anſwered, that he had not ſo much as a fly to bear him 
company. His vices ſeemed every day to increaſe with 
the duration of his reign ; and as he thus became more 
odious to his people, all their murmurs only ſerved to 
add ſtrength to his ſuſpicions, and malice to his cruelty. 
His ungrateful treatment of Agricola ſeemed the firit 
ſymptom of his natural malevolence. Domitian was 
always particularly fond of obtaining a military repu- 
tation, and therefore jealous of it in others. He had 
marched ſome time before into Gaul upun a pretend- 
ed expedition againſt the Catti, a people of Germany; 
and, without ever ſeeing the enemy, reſolved to have 
the honour of a triumph upon his return to Rome, For 
that purpoſe he purchaſed a number of ſlaves, whom 
he dreſſed in German habits; and at the head of this 
miſerable proceſſion entered the city amidſt the appa- 
rent acclamations and concealed comtempt of all his 
The ſucceſſes therefore of Agricola in Bri- 
tain, affeced him with an extreme degree of envy. 
This admirable general, who is ſcarce mentioned by 
any other writer except Tacitus, purſued the advan- 
tages which he had already obtained. He routed the 


Caledonians; overcame Galgacus, the Britiſh chief, 


+ See Scots 
land, 


at the hrad of 30,000 men; and afterwards ſending 
out a fleet to ſcour the coaft, firſt diſcovered Great 
Britain to be an iſland 1. He likewiſe diſcovered and 
ſubdued the Orkneys, and thus reduced the whole into 


a civilized province of the Roman empire. When the 


account of theſe ſucceſſes was brought to Domitian, 


the government of Syria. 


ſineſs. 


he received it with a ſeeming pleaſure, but real unea- 
He thought Agricola's riſing reputation a re- 
proach upon his own inaQtivity ; and, inſtead of at- 
tempting to emulate, he reſolved to ſuppreſs the merit 
of his ſervices. He ordered him therefore the external 
marks of his approbation, and took care that trium- 
phant ornaments, ſtatues, and other honours, ſhould 
be decreed him; but at the ſame he removed him from 
his command, under a pretence of appointing him to 
By theſe means, Agricola 
ſurrendered up his government to Saluſtius Lucullus, 
but ſoon found that Syria was otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 
Upon his return to Rome, which was privately and 
by night, he was coolly received by the emperor; and 


_ dying ſome time after in. retirement, it was ſuppoſed 
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by ſome that his end was haſtened by Domitiau's di- 
rection. OD 

Domitian ſoon after found the want of fo experienc: d 
a commander, in the many irruptions of the barbarous 
nations that ſurrounded the empire. The Sarmatians 
in Europe, joined with thoſe in Aſia, made a formi- 
dable invaſion; at once deſt roying a whole legion, and a 
general of the Romans. The Dacians, under the con- 
duct of Decebalus their king, made an irruption, and 
overthrew the Romans in ſeveral engagements. Loſſes 
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were followed by loſſes, ſo that every ſeaſon became 
memorable for ſome remarkable overthrow, At laſt, 
however, the ſtate making a vigorous exertion of its 
internal power, the barbarians were repelled, partly by 
force and partly by the aſſiſtance of money, which only 
ſerved to enable them to make future invaſions to 
greater advantage. But in whatever manner the enemy 
might have been repelled, Domitian was reſolved not 


Rome; 
— 


to loſe the honour of a triumph. He returned in great 


ſplendor to Rome; and not contented with thus tri. 
umphing twice without a viory, he reſolved to take 
the ſurname of Germanicus, for his conqueſt over a 
people with whom he never contended, 

In proportion as the ridicule increaſed againſt him, 
his pride ſeemed every day to demand greater homage, 
He would permit his ſtatues to be made only of gold 
and filver; aſſumed to himſelf divine honours; and or- 
dered that all men ſhould treat him with the ſame ap- 
pellations which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty 
was not behind his arrogance ; he cauſed numbers of 
the molt illuſtrious ſenators and others to be put to 
death upon the molt triſling pretences. Saluſtius Lu- 
cullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was deftroyed only for 
having given his own name to a new fort of Jances of 
his own invention. Junius Rufticus died for publiſhing 
a book, in which he commended Thraſea and Priſcus, 
two philoſophers who oppoſed Veſpaſian's coming to 
the throne. | gy | 

Such crueliies as theſe, that ſeem almoſt without a 
motive, may naturally be ſuppoſed: to have produced 


rebellion. Lucius Antonius, governor in Upper Ger- 


many, knowing how much the emperor was detelted at 
home, aſſumed the enfigns of imperial dignity. As he 
was at the head of a formidable army, his ſucceſs re- 
maincd long doubtful ; but a ſudden overflowing of 
the Rhine dividing his army, he was ſet upon at that 
juncture by Normandus, the emperor's general, and 


totally routed. The news of this victory, we are told, Montt 
was brought to Rome, by ſupernatural means, on the cruelty of 
ſame day that the battle was fought. Domitian's ſe- the ente 
verity was greatly increaſed by this ſucceſs, of ſhort 


duration. In order to diſcover thoſe who were accom- 
plices with the adverſe party, he invented new tortures, 
ſometimes cutting off the hands, at other times thruſt» 
ing fire into the privities of the people whom he ſut- 
pected of being his enemies. During theſe cruelties, 
he aggravated their guilt by hypocriſy, never pro- 
nouncing ſentence without a preamble full of geatle- 
neſs and mercy. He was particularly terrible to the 
ſenate and nobility; the whole body of whom he fre- 


quently threatened entirely to extirpate. At one time, 


he ſurrounded the ſenate-houſe with his troops, to the 
great conſternation of the fenators. At another, he 


reſolved to amuſe himſelf with their terrors in a differ- 


ent manner. Having invited them to a public cnter- 
tainment, he received them all very formally at the en- 
trance of his palace, and conducted them into a ſpa- 
cious hall, hung round with black, and illuminated by 


or, 
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a few melancholy lamps, that diffuſed light only ſuffi- | 


All around 


cient to ſhow the horrors of the place. 


were to be ſeen nothing but coffins, with the names 
of each of the ſenators written upon them, together 

with other objects of terror and inſtruments of execu- 
tion. While the company beheld-a]l the preparations 
with fileat 2gony, ſeveral men, having their . 
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blackened, each with a drawn ſword in one hand and 
a flaming torch in the other, entered the hall, and dan- 
ced round them. After ſome time, when the gueſts 
expected nothing leſs than inſtant death, well knowing 
Domitian's capricious cruelty, the doors were ſet open, 
and one of the ſervants came to inform them, that the 
emperor gave all the company leave to withdraw. 

Theſe cruclties were rendered ſtill more odious by 
his Juſt and avarice. Frequently after preſiding at an 
execution, he would retire with the lewdeſt proſtitutes, 
and ufe the ſame baths which they did. His avarice, 
which was the conſcquence of his profuſion, knew no 
bounds, He ſeized upon the eſtates of all againſt 
whom he could find the ſmalleſt pretenſions; the moſt 
trifling action, or word, againſt the majeſty of the 
prince, was ſufficient to ruin the poſſeſſor. He parti- 
cularly exacted large ſums from the rich Jews; who 
even then began to practiſe the art of pecnlation, for 
which they are at preſent ſo remarkable. He was ex- 
citcd againſt them, not only by avarice, but by jea- 


louſy. A prophecy had been long current in the eaſt, 


that a perſon from the line of David ſhould rule the 
world. Whereupon, this ſuſpicious tyrant, willing to 
evade the prediction, commanded all the Jews of the 
lineage of David to be diligently ſought out, and put 
to death. Two Chriſtians, grandſons of St Jude the 


apoſtle, of that line, were brought before him; but 


finding them poor, and no way ambitious of temporal 
power, he diſmiſſed them, conſidering them as objects 
too mean for his jealouſy. However, his perſecution 
of the Chriſtians was more ſevere than that of any of 
bis predeceſſors. By his letters and edits they were 


baniſhed in ſeveral parts of the empire, and put to death 


with all the tortures of ingenious cruelty. The pre- 
ditions of Chaldeans and aftrologers alſo, concerning 
his death, gave him moſt violent apprehenſions, and 
kept him in the moſt tormenting diſquietude. As he 
approached towards the end of his reign, he would per- 
mit no criminal, or priſoner, to be brought into his 


| preſence, till they were bound in ſuch a manner as to 


be incapable of injuring bim; and he generally ſecu— 
red their chains in his own hands. His jealouſies 1n- 
created to that degree, that he ordered the gallery in 
which he walked to be ſet round with a pellucid ſtone, 
which ſerved as a mirror to refle& the perſons of all 
ſuch as approached him from behind. Every omen and 
prodigy gave him freſh anxiety. | 

ut a period was ſoon to be put to this monſter's 
crueſty, Among the number of thoſe whom he at once 
carcfled and ſuſpeted, was his wife Domitia, whom 
he had taken from Ælius Lama, her former huſband. 
This woman, however, was become obnoxious to him, 
lor having placed her affections upon one Paris, a 
player; and he reſolved to difpatch her, with ſeveral 
others that he either hated or ſuſpected. It was the 
tyrant's method to put down the names of all ſuch as 
he intended to deſtroy in his tablets, which he kept 
about him with great cireumſpection. Domitia, for- 
tunately happening to get a ſight of them, was ſlruck 
at finding her own name in the catalogue of thoſe fa- 
ted to deſtruction. She ſhowed the fatal liſt to Nor- 
banus and Petronius, præfects of the prætorian bands, 
ho found themſelves ſet down; as likewiſe to Stepha— 
nus, the comptroller of the houſchold, who came into 
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the conſpiracy with alacrity. Pathenius alſo, the chief Rome. 


chamberlain, was of the number. Theſe, after many 
conſultations, determined on the firſt opportunity to 
put their deſign in execution; and at length fixed on 
the 18th day of September for the completion of their 
attempt Domitian, whoſe death was every day fore- 
told by the aſtrologers, who, of conſequence, muſt at 
laſt be right in their predictions, was in ſome meaſure 
apprehenſive of that day; and as he had been ever ti- 
morous, ſo he was now more particularly upon his 
guard. He had ſome time before ſecluded himſelf in 
the molt ſecret receſſes of his palace; and at midnight 
was ſo affrighted as to leap out of his bed, inquiring 
of his attendants what hour of the night it was. Upon 
their falſely aſſuring him that it was an hour later than 
that which he was taught to apprehend, quite tranſ- 
ported, as if all danger was paſt, he prepared to go to 
the bath. Juſt then, Petronius his chamberlain came 
to inform him that Stephanus the comptroller of his 
houſehold defired to ſpeak to him upon an affair of the 
utmoſt importance. 'The emperor having given orders 
that his attendants ſhould retire, Stephanus entered 
with his hand in a ſcarf, which he had worn thus for 
ſome days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none 
were permitted 'to approach the emperor except un- 
armed. He began by giving information of a pretend- 


ed conſpiracy, and exhibited a paper in which the par- 


ticulars were ſpecified. 
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While Domitian was reading He is mur- 


the contents with an eager curioſity, Stephanus drew dered. 


his dagger, and truck him in the groiv. The wound 
not bcing mortal, Domitian caught hold of the affaſſin, 
and threw him upon the ground, calling out for aſſiſt- 
ance. He demanded alſo his ſword, that was uſually 
placed under his pillow ; and a boy who attended in 
the apartment running to fetch it, found only the ſcab- 
bard, for Parthenius had previouſly removed the blade. 


The ftroggle with Stephanus fill continued: Domi- 


tian ſtill kept him under, and at one time attempted 
to wreſt the dagger from his hand, at another to tear 
out his eyes with his fingers. But Parthenius, with his 
freedman, a gladiator, and two ſubaltern officers, now 


coming in, ran all furiouſly upon the emperor, and diſ- 


patched him with many wounds, In the mean time, 
ſome of the officers of the guard being alarmed, came 
to his aſſitance, but too late to ſave him; however, 


they ſlew Stephanus on the ſpot. 


When it was publicly known that Domitian was 


ſlain, the joy of the ſenate was ſo great, that being af- * 


ſembled with the utmoſt haſte, they began to load his 
memory with every reproach. His ſtatues were com-. 
manded to be taken down ; and a decree was made, 
that all his inſcriptions ſhouid be eraſed, his name 
truck out of the regiiers of fame, and his funeral 
omitted. The people, who now took little part in the 
affairs of government, looked on his death with indif- 
ference ; the ſoldiers alone, whom he had loaded with 
favours and enriched by largeſſes, fincerely regretted 
their benefator. The ſenate, therefore, reſolved to 
provide a ſueceſſor before the army could have an op- 
portunity of taking the gppoiutment upon themſelves: 
and Cocceius Nerva was choſen to the empire the very 
day on which the tyrant was ſlain, 
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Cocceius- 
Nerva 
made em- 


Nerva was of an illuſtrious family, as moſt ſay, by pe: or. 
birth a Spaniard, aud above 65 years old when he wzs 
— called. 
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deceſſor, but not wholly removed. 
flaves to death, who had, during the laſt reign, in- 


ſenate. 


dren ; which had been likewiſe condemned by his pre- 
He put all thoſe 


formed againſt their maſters. He permitted no ſta- 
tues to be erected to honour him, and converted into 
money ſuch of Domitian's as had been ſpared by the 

He ſold many rich robes, and much of the 
ſplendid furniture of the palace, and retrenched ſeve- 
ral unreaſonable expences at court. At the ſame time, 


he had ſo little regard for money, that when Herodes 


Atticus, one of his ſubjects, had found a large trea- 
ſure, and wrote to the emperor how to diſpoſe of it, 
he received for anſwer, that he might 2/ it: but 
the finder ſtill informing the emperor that it was a 
fortune too Jarge for a private perſon, Nerva, admi- 
ring his honeſty, wrote him word, that then he might 
abuſe it. | on. 
A life of ſuch generoſity and mildneſs, was not, 
however, without its enemies. Calpurnius Craſſus, 
with ſome others, formed a dangerous conſpiracy 
to deſtroy him; but Nerva would uſe no ſeverity : he 
reſted ſatisfied with baniſhing thoſe who were culpable, 


though the ſenate were for inflicting more rigorous pu- 


niſhments. But the moſt dangerous inſurrection againſt 
his intereſts was from the prætorian bands; who, 
headed by Caſparivs Olianus, inſiſted upon revenging 
the late emperor's death, whoſe memory was ſtill dear 
to them, from his frequent liberalities. Nerva, whoſe 
kindneſs to good men, rendered him more obnoxious 
to the vicious, did all in his power to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of this inſurtection; he preſented himſelf to the 


nine days, He was the firſt foreign emperor who 
reigned in Rome, and juſtly reputed a prince of great 
generolity and moderation. He is alſo celebrated for 
his wiſdom, tho? with leſs reaſon, the greateſt inſtance 
he gave of it, during his reign, being in the choice of 
his ſucceſſor. 
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+ Trajan's family was originally from Italy, but he great qir 
He very early fities af 


himſelf was born in Seville in Spain. 


Rome. called to the throne, He was, at that time, the moſt mutinous ſoldiers, and, opening his boſom, defired Rows, 
remarkable man in Rome, for his virtues, moderation, them to ſtrike there, rather than be guilty of fo much ——- 
and reſpe& to the laws; and be owed his exaltation injuſtice. The ſoldiers, however, paid no regard to 
to the blameleſs conduct of his former life, When the his remonſtrances z but ſeizing upon Petronius and 
ſenate went to pay him their ſubmiſſions, he received Parthenius, flew them in the moſt ignominious man- 
them with his accuſtomed humility; while Arius An- ner. Not content with this, they even compelled the 
tonius, his moſt intimate friend, having embraced him emperor to approve of their ſedition, and to make a 
with great familiarity, congratulated him on his ac- fpeech to the people, in which he thanked the cohorts 
ceſſion to the empire: and indeed no emperor had ever for their fidelity. So diſagreeable a conftraiat upon 
ſhewed himſelf more worthy of the throne than Nervaz the emperor's inclinations, was, in the end, attended 
his only fault being that he was too indulgent, and with tbe moſt happy effects, as it cauſed the adoption 3353 
332 Often made a prey by his infidious courtiers. of Trajan to ſucceed him in the empire. Nerva per- Adopi 
His great However, an exceſs of indulgence and humanity ceived that in the preſent turbulent diſpoſition of the by — " 
clemeney were faults that Rome could eafily pardon, after the times, he ſtood in need of an aſſiſtant in the empire, ;,, 
and mode: cruelties of ſuch an emperor as Domitian. Being long who might ſhare the fatigues of government, and con. 
Ss accuſtomed to tyranny, they regarded Nerva's gentle tribute to keep the licentious in awe. For this purpoſe, 
reign with rapture, and even gave his imbecillity the _—_— aſide all his own relations, he fixed upon Ul- 
name of benevolence. Upon coming to the tbrone, he pius Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his family, who was 
ſolemnly ſwore that no ſenator of Rome ſhould then governor in Upper Germany, to ſucceed him, 
be put to death by his command, during his reign, Having put his determination in execution, and per- 
though they gave ever ſo juſt a cauſe, He con- formed the accuſtomed ſolemnities, he inftant]y ſent off 
ferred great favours, and beſtowed large gifts, up- ambaſſadors to Cologne, where Trajan then reſided, 
on his particular friends. His liberality was fo ex- intreating his aſſiſtance in puniſhing thoſe from whom 
tenſive, that, upon his firſt promotion to the empire, he had received ſuch an infult. The adoption of this 
he was conſtrained to ſell his gold and filver plate, admirable man, proved ſo great a curb to the licenti- 
with his other rich moveables, to enable him to conti- ouſneſs of the ſoldiery, that they continued in perfe& 
nue his liberalities. He releaſed the cities of the em- obedience during the reſt of this reign ; and Caſparius 
pire from many ſevere impoſitions, which had been laid being fent to him, was, by his command, either ba- 
upon them by Veſpaſian ; took off a rigorous tribute, miſhed or put to death, | 357 
which had been laid upon carriages; and reſtored thoſe The adopting Trajan was the laſt public act of Deut ef 
to their property who had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by Nerva. In about three months after, having put him- ers. 
, Domitian. | ſelf jn a violent paſſion with one Regulus a ſenator, 
Makes fe- During his ſhort reign he made ſeveral good laws. he was ſeized with a fever, of which he ſhortly after 
neo good He particularly prohibited the caſtration of male chil- died, after a ſhort reign of one year four months and 
AWS. 


accompanied his father, who was a | es of the Ro- Tri) 


mans, in his expeditions along the Euphrates and the 


| Rhine; and while yet very young, acquired a confide- 
rable reputation for military accompliſhments. He 


enured his body to fatigue ; he made long marches on 


foot; and laboured to acquire all that fkill in war 


which was neceſſary for a commander. When he was 
made general of the army in Lower Germany, which 
was one of the moſt conſiderable employments in the 
empire, it made no alteration in his manners or way 
of living; and the commander was ſeen noway difler- 
ing from the private tribune, except in his ſuperior 
wiſdom and virtues. The great qualities of his mind 


were accompanied with all the advantages of perſon. 
His body was majeſtic and vigorous ; he was at that 


middle time of life which is happily tempered with the 
warmth of youth andthe caution of age, being 42 
years old. To theſe qualities were added, a modelty 
that ſeemed peeuliar to himſelf alone; ſo that man- 
kind found a pleaſure in praiſing thoſe accompliſh- 


ments of which the poſſeſſor ſeemed no way conſcious: 


Upon the whole, Trajan is diſtinguiſhed as the great 
elt and the beſt emperor of Rome, Others might have 
— equa led 


Rome. 
— 
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equalled him in war, and ſome might have been his 
rivals in ele mency and goodnefs ; but he ſrems the only 
prince who united theſe talents in the greateſt per- 
fection, and who appears equally to engage our admi- 
ration and our regard. Upon being informed of the 
death of Nerva, he prepared to return to Rome, whi- 
ther he was invited by the united intreaties of the ſtate. 
He therefore began his march with a diſcipline that 
was for a long time unknown in the armies of the em- 
pire. The countries through which he paſſed, were 
neither ravaged nor taxed, and he entered the city, 
not in a triumphant manner, though he had deſerved 
it often, but on foot, attended by the civil officers of 
the ſtate, and followed by his ſoldiers, who marched 
filently forward with modeſty and reſpect. It would 
be tedious and nnneceflary to enter into a detail of 
this good monarch's labours for the ſtate. His appli- 
cation to buſineſs, his moderation to his enemics, his 
modeſty in cxaltation, his liberality to the deſerving, 
and his frugality in his own expences; theſe have all 
been the ſubject of panegyric among his eotempora- 
ries, and they continue to be the admiration of poſte- 
rity. Upon giving the prefect of the prætorian band 
the ſword, according to cuſtom, he made ufe of this 


remarkable expreffion, ** Take this fword, and uſe it, 


if I have merit, for me; if otherwiſe, againſt me.“ 
After which he added, That he who gave laws was the 
firſt who was bound to obferve them. His failings, 
were his love of women, which however never hur- 
ried him beyond the bounds of decency ; and his im- 
moderate pafſion for war, to which he had been bred 
vp from his childhocd. The firſt war he was engaged 
in aſter his coming ts the throne, was with the Da- 
cians, who, during the reign of Domitian, had com- 
mitted numberlefs ravages upon the provinces of the 
empire. He therefore raifed a powerful army, and 
with great expedition marched imo thofe barbarous 
countries, where he was vigoroufly oppoſed by Dece- 
balus, the Dacian king, who for a long time withflood 
his boldeft efforts; but was at laſt entirely reduced, ans 
his kingdom made a Roman province, as is related un- 
der the article Dacia. At his return to Rome, he 
entered the city in triumph; and the rejoicings for his 
victories laſted for the ſpace of 120 days. 

Having thus given peace and proſperity to the em- 
pire, Trejan continued his reign, loved, honoured, and 
almoſt adored, by his ſubjeas. He adorned the city 
with public buildings; he freed it from ſuch men as 
lived by their vices ; he entertained perſons of merit 
with the utmoſt familiarity 3 and ſo little feared his 
enemies, that he could fearcely be induced to ſuppoſe 
that he had any. | 


It had been happy for this great prince*s memory, 


if be had ſhown equal clemency to all his ſubjects; 


but, about the ninth year of his reign, he was per- 
ſuaded to look upon the Chriſtians with a ſuſpicious 
eye. The extreme veneration which he profcſfed for 
the religion of the empire, ſet him ſeduloufly to op- 
poſe every innovation, and the progreſs of Chriltia- 
nity ſeemed to alarm him. A law had for ſome time 
before been paſſed, in which all Heteriæ, or ſocieties 
diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed religion, were conſidered 
#3 ilſe gal, being reputed nurſeries of impoſture and 
ſedition. Under the ſanction of this law, the Chri— 
Rians were perſecuted in all parts of the empire. Great 
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numbers of them were put to death, as well by popy- 
lar tumolts as by edicts and jadicial proceedings. 
However, the perſecution ceafed after fome time ; for 


the emperor having advice from Pliny, the pro conſul 
in Bithynia, of the innocence and ſimplicity of the 
Chriſtians, and of their inoffenſive and moral way of 


living, he ſuſpended their puniſhments. But a total 
ſtop was put to them upon Tiberianus the governor 
of Paleſtine's fending him word, That he was wearied 
out with executing the laws apain{t the Galileans, 


who crowded to execution in ſuch multitudes, that he 


was at a Joſs how to procced. Upon this information, 
the emperor gave orders, that the Chriftians ſhould 
not be ſought after; but if any offered themſelves, 
that they ſhould ſuffer. 
perſecution ceafed, and the emperor found leiſure to 
turn the force of his arms againſt the Armenians and 
Parthians, who now began to throw off all ſubmiſſion 
to Rome. | 
While he was employed in thefe wars, there was a 


In this manner the rage of 


Rome. 
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Inſvrrece 
tion of the 


dreadful inſurrection of the Jews in all parts of the em- Jews, 


pire. This wretched people, ſtill infatuated, and ever 
expecting ſome fignal deliverer, took the advantage of 
trajan's abſence in the eaſt, to maſſacre all the Greeks 
and Romans whom they got into their power, with- 
out reluctance or mercy. This rebellion firſt began in 
Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa; from thence 
the flame extended to Egypt, and next to the iſland of 
Cyprus. 
with ungovernable fury. Their barbarities were ſuch, 
that they eat the fleſh of their enemies, wore their ſkins, 


ſawed them aſunder, caſt them to wild beaſts, made 


them kill each other, and ſtudied new torments by 
which to deſtroy them.. However, theſe crueltics were 
of no long duration: the governors of the reſpective 
provinces making head againſt their tumultuous fury, 
ſoon treated them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put 
them to death, not as human beings, but as outra- 
geous peſts to ſociety. As the Jews had practiſed their 
cruelties in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly 
enacted; by which it was made capital for any Jew to 
ſet foot on the iſland. | 


ſ-cuting his ſucceſſes in the eaſt. 
into Armenia, the king of which country had dif- 
claimed all alliance with Rome, and received the en- 
ſigns of royalty and dominion from the monarch of 
Parthia. However, upon the news of Trajau's expe- 
dition, his fears were ſo great, that he abandoned his 
country to the invaders ; while the greateſt part of 
his governors and nobility came ſubmiitvely to the 
emperor, acknowledging themſelves his ſubjects, and 


making him the molt cottly preſents. Having in this 


manner taken poſſeſſion of the whole country, and 
gotten the king into his power, he marched into the 
dominions of the king of Parthia. There entering 
the opulent kingdom of Meſopotamia, he reduced it 
into the form of a Roman province. From thence he 
went againſt the Parthians, marching on foot at the 
head of his army; in this manner croſſing the rivers, 
and conforming to all the ſeverities of diſcipline which, 
were impoſed on the meanelt ſoldier. His ſucceſſes 
againſt the Parthians were great and numerous. He 


conquered Syria and Chaldea, and took the famous 


city of Babylon. Here, attempting to croſs the Eu- 
paratesy 


Thefe places they in a manner diſpeopled 


| | | 2 > 
During theſe bloody tranſactions, Trajan was pro- Succefies of 


Trajan ! 
His firſt march was e hag 


— 
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Rome. phrates, he was oppoſed by the enemy, who were re- 

ſolved to ſtop his paſſage : but he ſecretly cauſed boats 

to be made upon the adjoining mountains ; and bring- 

ing them to the water fide, paſſed his army with 

great expedition, not, however, without great ſlaugh- 

ter on both ſides. From thence he traverſed tracts 

| of country which had never before been invaded by a 
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poſition, his wife Plotina conſtantly attended near Rom: 
him; and, knowing the emperor's diſlike to Adrian, i — 
is thought forged the will, by which he was adopted 
to ſucceed. | 360 

Trajan died in the 63d year of his age, after a reign per 
of nineteen years ſix months and fifteen days. How e 
highly he was eſteemed by his ſubjects appears by their Akt? 


Roman army, and ſcemed to take a pleaſure in purſu- 
ing the ſame march which Alexander the Great had 
formerly marked out for him. Having paſſed the ra- 
pid ſtreams of the Tigris, he advanced to the city 
Ctetiphon, which he took, and opened himſcit a paſ- 
ſage into Perſia, where he made many conqueſts, that 
were rather ſplendid than ſerviceable. After ſubduing 
all the country bordering on the Tigris, he marched 
ſouthward to the Perſian gulph, where he ſubdued a 
monarch who poſſeſſed a conſiderable iſland made by 
the divided ftreams of that river. Here, winter co- 
ming on, he was in danger of lofing the greateſt part 
of his army by the inclemency of the climate and the 
inundations of the river. He therefore with indefati— 
gable pains fitted out a flect, and ſailing down the Per- 
tian guiph, entered the Indian ocean, conquering, even 
to the Indies, and ſubduing a part of them to the Ro- 
man empire, He was prevented from purſuing fur- 
ther conqueſts in this diſtant country, both by the re- 
volt of many of the provinces he had already ſubdued, 
and by the ſcarcity of proviſions, which ſeemed to con- 
tradict the reports of the fertility of the countries he 
was induced to invade. The inconveniencies of increa- 
fing age alſo contributed to damp the ardour of this 
enterpriſe, which at one time he intended to purſue to 
the confines of the earth. Returning, therefore, along 
the Perſian gulph, and ſending the ſenate a particular 
account of all the nations he had conquered, the names 
of which alone compoſed a long catalogue, he pre- 
pared to puniſh thoſe countries which had revolted 
from him. He began by laying the famous city of 

Edefſa, in Meſopotamia, in aſhes; and in a ſhort ſpace 
of time, not only retook all thoſe places which had be- 
fore acknowledged ſubjection, but conquered many 
other provinces, fo as te make himſelf maſter of the 
molt fertile kinpdoms of all Afia, In this train of ſuc- 
ceſſes he ſcarce met with a repulſe, except before the 
city Atra, in the deſerts of Arabia. Wherefore judg- 
ing that this was a proper time for bounding his con- 
queſts, he reſolved to give a maſter to the countries 
he had ſubdued. With this reſolution he repaired to 
the city Cteſiphon, in Perſia; and there, with great 
ceremony, crowned Parthamaſpates king of Parthia, 
to the great joy of all his ſubjects. He eſtabliſhed an- 
other king allo over the kingdom of Albania, near the 
Caſpian fea, Theu placing governors and lieutenants 
in other provinces, he reſolved to return to his ca- 
pital in a more mapniticent manner than any of his 
predeceſſors had done before him. He accordingly 


manner of bleſſing his ſucceſſors, always wiſhing them 
the fortune of Auguſtus, and the goodneſs of Trajan, 
His military virtues, however, upon which he chiefly 
valued himſelf, produced no real advantages to his 
country; and all his conqueſts diſappeared, when the 
power was withdrawn that enforced them. | 
A.drian was by deſcent a Spaniard, and of the ſame 
city where Trajan was born. He was nephew to Tra- 
jan, and married to Sabina his grand-niece. When 
Trajan was adopted to the empire, Adrian was a tri- 
bunc of the army in Melia, and was ſent by the troops 
to congratulate the emperor on his advancement, How- 
ever, his brother-in-law, who deſired to have an op- 
portunity of congratulating Trajan himſelf, ſupplied 
Adrian with a carriage that broke down on the way, 
But Adrian was reſolved to loſe no time, and performed 
the reſt of the journey on foot. This aſſiduity was very 
plealing to the emperor ; but he diſliked Adrian from 
ſeveral more prevailing motives. His kinſman was ex- 
penſive, and involved in debt. He was, beſides, incon- 
ſtant, capricious, and apt to envy another's reputation. 
Theſe were faults, that, in Trajan's opinion, could not 
be compenſated either by his learning or his talents, 


His great ſkill in the Greek and Latin languages, his 


intimate acquaintance with the laws of his country 
and the philoſophy of the times, were no inducement 
to Trajan, who, being bred himſelf a ſoldier, deſired 
to have a military man to ſucceed him. For this rea- 
ſon it was that the dying emperor would by no means 
appoint a ſucceſſor; fearful, perhaps, of injuring his 
great reputation, by adopting a perſon that was un- 
worthy. His death, therefore, was concealed for 
ſome time by Platina his wife, till Adrian had ſound- 
ed the inclinations of the army, and found them firm 
in his intereſts. They then produced a forged 1n- 
ſtrument, importing that Adrian was adopted to ſuc- 
ceed in the empire. By this artifice he was elected 


by all orders of the flate, though then abſent from 


Rome, being left at Antioch as general of the forces 
in the eaſt. | 

Upon Adrian's election, his firſt care was to write 
the ſenate, excuſing himſelf for aſſuming the empire 
without their previous approbation; imputing it to 
the haſty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that 
the ſenate ought not long to remain without a head. 
He then began to purſue a courſe quite oppoſite to 
that of his predeceſſor, taking every method of de- 
clining war, and promoting the arts of peace. He 
was quite ſatisfied with preſerving the ancient limits of 


left Adrian general of all his forces in the eaſt; and 
continued his journey towards Rome, where the moſt 
magnificent preparations were made for lis arrival, 
However, he had not got farther than the province of 
Cilicia, when he found himſelf too weak to proceed in 
his uſual manner. He therefore cauſed himſelf to be 
carried on ſhip-· board to the city of $-levcia, where he 
died of the apoplexy, having been attacked by that 
diſorder once before. During the time of his indiſ- 


the empire, and ſeemed no way ambitious of extenſive = 
conqueſt. For this reaſon he abandoned all the con %s 
queſts which Trajan had made, judging them to be eaten 
rather an inconvenience than an advantage to the em, * 
pire; and made the river Euphrates the boundary of Ader 
the empire, placing the legions along its banks to pre- 
vent the incurſions of the enemy. 

Having thus ſettled the affairs of the eaſt, and lea- 
ving S:verus governor of Syria, he touk his journey 


by 
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ne Rome. by land to Rome, ſending the aſhes of Trajan thither 


— ——— 


by ſea, Upon his approach to the city, he was in- 
formed of a magnificent triumph that was preparing for 
him; but this he modeſtly declined, defiring that thoſe 


| honours might be paid to Trajan's memory which 


they had defigned for him. In conſequence of this 
command, a molt ſuperb triumph was decreed, in which 


Trajau's ſtatue was carried as a principal figure in the 


proceſſion, it being remarked that he was the only 
man that ever triumphed after he was dead. Not con- 
tent with paying him theſe extraordinary honours, his 
aſhes were placed in a golden urn, upon the top of a 
column 140 feet high. On this were engraven the par- 


ticulars of all his exploits in baſſo relievo; a work of 


creat labour, and which is ſtill remaining. But his 


virtues were contraſted by a flrange mixture of vices; 


or to ſay the truth, he wanted ſtrength of mind to 
preſerve his general rectitude of character without de- 
viation. As an emperor, however, his conduct was 
moſt admirable, as all his public tranſadtions appear 
ditezted by the ſoundett policy and the moſt diſin— 
tereſted wiſdom. But theſe being already enumera- 
ted under the article ADRIAN, it would be ſuperfluous 
to repeat them in this place. He was ſucceeded by 
Marcus Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed the Pious, 
whom he had adopted ſome time before his death. See 
AxTowinus Pius. | 
From the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
we may date the decline of the Roman empire. From 
the time of Cæſar to that of Trajan, ſcarce any of the 
emperors had either abilities or inclination to extend 
the limits of the empire, or even to defend it againſt 
the barbarous nations who ſurrounded it. During all 
this ſpace, only ſome inconfiderable provinces to the 
northward of Italy, and part of the iſland of Britain, 
had been ſubjugated. However, as yet, nothing was 
Vor. IX, 2 | | 
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loſt; but the degeneracy and corruption of the people Rowe. 


«OM. 


had ſown thoſe ſeeds of diſſolution which the empire 
quickly began to feel. The diforders were grown to 
ſuch an height, that even Trajan himſelf could not cure 
them. Indeed his eaſtern conqueſts could ſcarce have 
been preſerved though the republic had been exiſting 
in all its glory; and therefore they were quietly re- 
ſigned by his ſucceſſor Adrian, as too diſtant, diſaffec- 
ted, and ready to be over-run by the barbarous nations, 
The province of Dacia being nearer to the centre of 
government, was more easily preſerved; and of conſe- 
quence remained for a long time ſuhject to Rome, 
During the 23 years of the reign of Antoninus, few 
remarkable eveats happened. The hiitorians of thoſe 
times are exccſhve in their praiſes of his juſtice, gene- 
neroſity, and other virtues, both public and private, 


He put a ſtop to the perſccution of the Chriſtians, 
which raged in the time of Trajan and Adrian, and 
reduced the Brigantes, a tribe of Britons, who had re- 


volted. However, during his reign, ſeveral calamities 
befel the empire. The Tiber, overflowing its banks, 
laid the lower part of Rome under water. The inun- 
dation was followed by a fire, and this by a famine, 
which ſwept off great numbers, though the emperor 
took the utmoſt care to ſupply the city from the moſt 
diſtant provinces. At the ſame time the cities of Nar- 
bonne in Gaul, and Antioch in Syria, together with 
the great ſquare in Carthage, were deſtroyed by fire; 
however, the emperor ſoon reſtored them to their for- 
mer condition. He died in the year 163, univerſally 
lamented by his ſubjects, and was ſucceeded by Mar- 
cus Aurelius, ſurnamed the Phz/o/opher, whom he had 
adopted towards the Jatter end of his reign. 

The tranſaQions of this emperor the reader will 


find related under the article AnToninus Philo/ophus 


A). | 
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(a) As, after the death of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman empire declined very faſt, it may not be amiſs here to 
give ſome account of the military and other eſtabliſhments of the Roman emperors. Mr Gibbon obſerves, that, 
in the times of the commonwealth, the uſe of arms was confined to thoſe who had ſome property to defend, and 
an intereſt in maintaining the laws which were propoſed to be enacted. But, as the public freedom deciined, 
and war became,degraded into a trade, thoſe who had the property of the country choſe rather to hire others than 
to expoſe their own perſons, as is the caſe with our modern armies. Yet, even after all conſideration of property had 
been 14id aßde among the common ſoldiers, the officers continued to be choſen from among thoſe who had a liberal 
education together with a good ſhare of property. However, as the common ſoldiers, in which the ſtrength of an 
army conſiſts, had now no more of that virtue called patriotiſm, the legions which were formerly almoſt invincible, 
no longer fought with the ſame ardour as before. In former times, the profeſſion of a ſoldier was more honourable 
than any other; but, when the ſoldiers came to be looked upon as hirelings, the honour of the profeſſion ſunk of 
courſe, and, by this means, one of the ſtrongeſt motives which the ſoldiers had to ſubmit to their ſevere diſcipline, 
and exert themſelves againſt their enemies, was removed. On the very firſt entrance of a ſoldier into the Roman ſer- 
vice, a ſolemn oath was adminiſtered to him, by which he engaged never to deſert his ſtandard ; to ſubmit his OWN 
will to that of his leaders, and to ſacrifice his life for the ſafety of the emperor and the empire. The attachment which 
the Romans had to their ſtandards was indeed aftoniſhing. The golden eagle, which appeared in the front of the 
legion, was almoſt an object of adoration with them; and it was eſteemed impious, as well as ignominious, to abandon 
that ſacred enſignin the time of danger. The centurions had a right to puniſh with blows, the generals with death; 
and it was an inflexible maxim of the Roman diſcipline, that a good ſoldier ſhould dread his ofticers much more 
than the enemy, 2 | : : 211 
Notwithſtanä ing all this, ſo ſenſible were the Romans of the inſufficiency of mere valour without ſkill, that military 
exerciſes were the unremitted object of their difcipline. The recrnits and young ſoldiers were conſtantly trained both 
un the morning and evening; and even the veterans were not excuſed from the daily repetition of therr exerciſe, 
Large ſheds were erected in the winter-quarters of the troops, that theſe uſeful labours might not be interrupted by 
tem peſtnous weather, and the weapons uſed in theſe imitations of war were always twice as heavy as thoſe made uſe 
in real action. The ſoldiers were diligently inſtructed to march, to run, leap, ſwim, carry beavy burdens, and 
Handle every ſpecies of weapon either for offence or defence; to form a variety of evolutions ; and to move to the 
ound of fintes in the pyrrhic or martial dance. It was the policy of the ableſt generals, and even of the emperors them- 
telves, to encourage theſe military ſtudies by their preſence and example; and we are informed that Adrian, as well 
35 Trajan, frequently condeſcended to inſtruct the unexperienced ſoldiers, to reward the diligent, and ſometimes to 


"![!pute with them the prize of ſuperior ſtrength and dexterity. Under the reigns of thoſe princes the ſcience of tae- 
þ | tics 
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Alfter the death of Marcus Aurelius, his ſon Com- ther; and ſo prone to vice, that he was generally be. 
modus ſucceeded to the imperial throne without oppo- lieved to have been the for, not of Marcus Aurelius, 
ſition. He was in every reſpe& unworthy of his fa- but ot a celebrated gladiator, with whom the empreſs 


Fauſtina 


tics was cultivated with ſudceſs; and, as long as the empire retained any vigour, their military inſtructions were 
ſpected as the moſt perfect model of Roman diſcipline. 

From the foundation of the city, as the Romans had in a manner been continually engaged in war, many altera- 
tions had taken place in the conftitution of the legions, In the time of the emperors, the heavy-armed infan— 


re- 


try, which compoſed its principal ſtrength, was divided into 10 cohorts and 55 companies, under the orders of a 


correſpondent number of tribunes and centurions. Tae firſt cohort, which always claimed the poſt of honour and 
the cuſtody of the eagle, was formed of 1105 ſoldiers, the moſt approved for valour and fidelity. The remaining 
nine cohorts conſiſted each of 555; and the whole body of legionary infantry conſiſted of 6100 men. Their arms 
were uniform, and excellently adapted to the nature of their ſervice; an open helmet with a lofty creſt ; a breaſt- 
plate, or coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and a large buckler on their left arm. Their buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length and two and an half in breadth ; framed of a light wood, covered with a 
bull's hide, and ſtrongly guarded with braſs plates. Beſides a lighter ſpear, the legionary carried the pilum, a pon- 
derous javelin about ſix feet long, and terminated by a maſſy triangular point of ſteel 18 inches in length. This wea- 
pon could do execution at the diſtance of 10 or 12 paces; but its ſtroke was ſo powerful that no cavalry durſt venture 
within its reach, and ſcarce any armour could be formed proof againſt it. As ſoon as the Roman had darted his pi- 
Jum, he drew bis ſword, and ruſhed forward to cloſe with the enemy. It was a ſhort well-tempered Spaniſh blade 
with a double edge, and equally calculated ſor the purpoſes of puſhing and ſtriking; but the ſoldier was always in- 
ſtructed to prefer the former uſe of his own weapon, as his body remained thereby the leſs expoſed, while at the 
ſame time he inflicted a more dangerous wound on, his adverſary. The legion was uſually drawn up eight deep; and 
the regular diſtance of three feet was left between the files and ranks. Thus the ſoldier poſſeſſed a free ſpace for his 
arms and motions; and ſufficient intervals were allowed, through which ſeaſonable reinforcements might be introdu- 
ced to the relief of the combatants, The cavalry, without which the force of the legion remained imperfect, was di- 
vided into ten troops or ſquadrons: the firſt, as the companion of the firit cohort, confiſted of 132 men; whilſt each 
of the other nine amounted only to 66, The entire eſtabliſhment formed a body of 726 horſe, naturally connected 
with its reſpective legion; but occaſionally acting in the line, and compoling a part of the wings of the army. The 
cavalry of the ancient republic was compoled of the nobleſt youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their mi- 
titary ſervice on horſeback, prepared themſelves for the offices of ſenator and conſul : but after the alteration of man- 
ners and government which took place at the end of the commonwealth, the moſt wealthy of the equeſtrian order 
were engaged in the adminiſtration of juſtice and of the revenue; and, whenever they embraced the profeſſion of arms, 
they were immediately entruſted with a troop of horſe or a cohort of foot, and the cavalry, as well as the infantry, 
were recruited from the provinces. The horſes were bred for the moſt part in Spain, or in Cappadocia, The Ro- 
man troopers deſpiſed the complete armour which encumbered the cavalry of the eaſt. Inſtead of this, their arms 
conſiſted only of an helmet, an oblong ſhield, light boots, and a coat of mail, A javelin, and a long broad ſword 
were their principal offenſive weapons. They ſeem to have borrowed the uſe of lances and iron maces from the bars 
barians, | | | 

zeſides the legionaries, the Romans, eſpecially in the times of the emperors, began to take auxiliaries into their 
pay. Conſiderable levies were regularly made among thofe provincials who had not yet atiained to the rank of Ro- 
man citizens. Many dependent princes and communities, diſperſed round the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, 
to hold their freedom and ſecurity by the tenure of military ſervice. Even ſelect troops of barbarians were compelled 
to enter into the ſervice; which was afterwards found to be a moſt deſtructive expedient, not only as it carried the 
Roman military ſkij] among barbarians who were otherwite unacquainted-with it, but it gave theſe auxiliaries them- 
{elves frequent opportunities of revolting, and at laſt of dethroning the emperors at pleaſure, and even of overturn— 
ing the empire itſelf, The number of auxiliaries was ſeldom inferior to that of the legionaries themſelves. The bra- 
veſt and moſt faithful bands among them were placed under the command of prefects and centurions, and ſeverely 
trained in the arts of Roman diſcipline ; but the far greater part retained thoſe arms which they had uſed in their na- 
tive country. By this inſtitution, each legion, to whom a certain number of auxiliaries was allotted, contained with— 
in itſelf every ſpecies of lighter troops, and of miſſile weapons; and was capable of encountering every nation with 
the advantages of its reſpective arms and diſcipline. Nor was the legion deſtitute of what, in modern language, 
would be ſtyled a train of artillery. This confifted of 10 military engines of the largeſt fize, and 56 [maller ones; 
but all of them, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, diſcharged ftones and darts with irrenſtible violence. 

The camp of a Roman legion preſented the appearance of a fort ified city. As ſoon as the ſpace was marked out, 
the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that might interrupt its perfect regularity. 


Its form was an exact quadrangle; and it may be computed that a ſquare of 700 yards was lufficient for the encamp- 


meni of 20,000 Romans, thongh a fimilar number of modern troops would expoſe to the enemy a front of more than 
treble that extent. In the midſt of the camp, the pretorium, or-general's tent, aroſe above the others; and the ca- 
valry, infantry, and auxiliaries, had each their reſpective ſtations appointed them, The ftreets were broad, and per- 
fectly ſtraight; and a vacan! fpace of 200 feet was left on all ſides between the tents and rampart, The rampar: itielt 
was 12 feet high, armed with a line of ſtrong and intricate paliſades, and defended by a ditch 12 feet deep and as much 
broad. This labour was performed by the legions themſelves, to whom the uſe of the ſpade and pick- ax was no leſs 
familiar than that of the ſword or pilum. Whenever the trumpet gave the ſignal of departure, the camp was almoſt 


inſtantly broke up, and the troops fell into their ranks without delay or confulion. Beſides their arms, which the ſol- 


diers ſcarcely conſidered as an encumbrance, they were laden with their kitchen-furniture, the inſtruments of forti- 
fication, and proviſions for many days. Under this weight, which would oppreſs a modern ſoldier, they were taught 
to advance by a regular ſtep, near 20 miles in fix hours. On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aſide their bag- 
gage, and, by eafy and rapid evolutions, converted the column of march into an order of battle. The flingers and 
archers ſkirmithed in the front; the auxiliaries formed the firſt line, and were ſeconded or ſuſtained by the legions: 


Ihe cavalry covered the flanks, and the military engines were placed in the rear. 


The numbers of the Roman armies are not eaſily calculated with any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, how- 


ever, that the legion, Which conſiſted of 6531 Romans, might, with its attendant auziliaries, amount to 12,599 Abe 


Rome. 
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Fauſtina was ſuppoſ:d to be intimate. According to man blood, and capable from his infancy of the moſt 
Mr Gibbon, however, Commodus was not, as has been inhuman actions. Nature had formed him of a weak, 
repreſented, a tiger born with an infatiate thirſt of hu- rather than a wicked dilpofition, His ſimplicity aud 
; . timidity 


The peace eſtabliſhment of Adrian and his ſueceſſors was compoſed of no fewer than zo of theſe formidable brigades ; 
and moſt probably formed an army of 270,000 men. Inſtead of being confined within the walls of fortified cities, 
which the Romans conſidered as the refuge of weakneis or puſillanimity, the legions were encamped on the banks of 
the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians, Three legions were ſufficient for Britain, The principal 
ſtrength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and conſiſted of 16 legions diſpoſed in the following proportions: two in 
the Lower, and three in the Upper Germany; one in Rhætia; one in Noricum; four in Pannonia; three in Mafia 
and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was intruſted to eight legions, ſix of whom were placed in Syria, 
and the other two in Cappadocia, With regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they were far removed from any 
important ſcene of war, a fingle legion maintained the domeſtic tranquillity of each of thoſe great provinces. Italy was 
defended by the city cohorts and prætorian guards formerly mentioned. Theſe differed nothing from the legions in 
their arms and inſtitutions, except in a more ſplendid appearance and a leſs rigid diſcipline, 

The Roman navy, though ſufficient for every uſeful purpoſe of government, never ſeemed adequate to the great- 
neſs of the empire. The policy of the emperors was directed only to preſerve the peaceful dominion of the Mediter— 
ranean fea, which was included within their dominions, and to protect the commerce of their ſubjects. Two perma- 
nent fleets were ſtationed by Auguſtus, one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and the other at Miſenum in the bay of 
Naples. A very confiderab'e force was alſo ftationed at Frejus in Provence; and the Euxine was guarded by 40 ſhips, 
and 3000 ſoldiers, To all theſe we may add the fleet which preſerved the communication between Gaul and Britain, 
and a great number of veſſels conftantly maintained on the Rhine and Danube to harraſs the enemy, or intercept 
the paſſage of the barbarians, The whole military eftabliſhment by fea and land amounted to about 450,000 men. 

It was not, however, to this formidable power alone, that the empire owed its greatneſs. The policy of the laws 
contributed as much to its fupport as the martial eſtabliſhment itſelf. According to Mr Gibbon, though the provin— 
ces might occaſionally ſuffer from the partial abuſe of delegated authority, the general, principle of government was 
wiſe, timple, and beneficent. Among theſe beneficent principles he reckons that of univerſal toleration ; but to this 
there were ſeveral exceptions: for the Britiſh Druids were perſecuted and deſtroyed by the Romans on account of 
their religion; the Egyptians and Jews were ſometimes perſccuted ; and the Chriſtians were frequently ſo, and that 
even under the very beſt emperors, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, However, as a very general toleration of religious 


ſentiments did take place under the heathen emperers of Rome, we mult certainly look upon this as one of the cautcs 


of the proſperity of the empire. 

Another thing which greatly contributed to the ſtrength and proſperity of the empire was the extending the free— 
dom of Rome to ſo many people. The narrow policy, ſays Mr Gibbon, of preſerving without any foreign mixture, 
the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune and haſtened the ruin of Athens and Sparta. Du— 
ring the moſt flouriſhing æra of the Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens decreated gradually from about 
39,000 to 21,000, If, on the contrary, we ſtudy the growth of the Roman republic, we may diſcover, that not with- 
ſtanding the inceſſant demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, in the time of Servius Tullius, amounted to 
no more than 83,000, were multiplied, before the end of the focial war, to the number of 463,000 men able to bear 
arms in the ſervice of their country. When the allies of Rome claimed an equal ſhare of honours and privileges, the 
ſenate preferred the chance of war to a conceſſion; however, at laſt, all the Italian ſtates, except the Samnites and 
Lucanians, were admitted into the boſom of the republic, and ſoon contributed to the ruin of public freedom. When 
the popular aſſemblies had been ſuppreſſed by the adminiftration of the emperors, the conquerors were diſtinguiſhed 
from the vanquiſhed nations only as the firſt and moſt honourable order of ſubjects; and their increaſe, however ra- 
pid, was no longer expoſed to the ſame dangers. Yet the princes who adopted the maxims of Auguſtus, guarded 
with the ſtricteſt care the dignity of the Roman name, and diſſuſed the freedom of the city with a prudent liberality. 

Jill the privileges of the Romans had been progreſſively extended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an impor— 
tant diſtinction was preſerved between Italy and the provinces. The eſtates of the Italians were exempted from taxes, 
and their perſons from the arbitrary juriſdiction of governors. From the foot of the Alps to ihe extremity of Calabria, 
all the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome, The provinces of the empire were deſtitute of any public force, or 
conſtitutional freedom. The free ſtates and cities, which had embraced the cauſe of Rome, were inſeniibly ſunk into. 
real ſervitude. The public authority was every where engroſſed by the miniſters of the ſenate and of the emperors, 
and that authority was abſolute. But the ſame ſalutary maxims of government which had ſecured the peace and obe- 
dence of Italy, were extended to the moſt diſtant conqueſts. A nation of Romans was gradually formed in the pro- 


vinces, by the double expedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting the molt faithful and delerving provincials 
to the freedom of Rome. | 
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So ſenlible were the Romans of the influence of language over national manners, that it was their moſt ſe- 
rious care to extend, with the progreſs of their arms, the uſe of the Latin tongue. The eaſtern provinces, however, 
were leſs docile in this reſpect than the weſtern ones; and this obvious difference, made a diſtinction between the two 
Portions of the empire, which became very remarkable when it began to decline, Nor was the influence of the Greek 
language and ſentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated country, Their empire, by the pro- 
grets of colonies and conqueſt, had been diffuſed from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and Nile. Aſia was covered with 
Grcek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings had introduced a filent revolution into Syria and Egypt. In 
their pompous courts thoſe princes united the elegance of Athens with the luxury of the eaſt; and the example of the 
court was imitated, at an humble diſtance, by the higher ranks of their ſubjects. Such was the general diviſion of 
the Roman empire into the Latin and Greek languages; to which we may add a third diſtinction for the body of the 
natives in Syria, and eſpecially in Egypt. The uſe of their ancient dialects, by ſecluding them from the commerce of 
mankind, checked the improvements of theſe barbarians. The flothful effeminacy of the former expoſed them to the 
contempt, the ſullen ferociouſneſs of the latter excited the averſion, of the Roman conquerors. They ſeldom defired 
vr ceſerved the freedom of the city; and it is remarked, that more than 230 years elapſed after the ruin of the Ptole- 
mics, before a native Egyptian was admitted into the ſenate of Rome. 
The number of ſubjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of ſlaves, cannot 
bow be fixed with ſuch accuracy as the importance of the object would deſerve, We are informed, that when the 
; : em- 


Rome. 
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Rome. timidity rendered him the ſlave of his attendants, who of diverſion, their ears and noſes. His lewdneſs a 
gradually corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at debaucheries were equally remarkable, and equally in.—.— 
1 - firſt obeyed the dictates of others, degenerated into famous. However, he is ſaid to have been exceedinply 
e of habit, and at length became the ruling paſſion of his well ſkilled in archery, and to have performed incre. 
Commodus, ſoul.” But, however this may be, it is certain that the dible feats in that way. He excelled all men in 
| | actions of this emperor were flagitious almoſt beyond ſtrength ; and is faid to have run an elephant through 
[1 | a parallel, Many very ſtrange inſtances of his cruelty with his ſpear, and to have killed in the amphitheatre 
| are related by the ancients. He is ſaid to have cut 100 lions, one after another, and each of them at one 
aſunder a corpulent man whom he ſaw walking along blow. Forgetful of his dignity, he entered the liſts 
the ſtreet; partly, to try his own ſtrength, in which he with the common gladiators, and came off conqueror 
greatly excelled; and partly, as he himſelf owned, out 735 times; whence he often ſubſcribed himſelf in his 
of curioſity, to ſee his entrails drop out at once. He letters, the congueror of 1000 gladiators, 10 
took pleaſure in cutting off the feet, and putting out The public traulactions of this reign were but very He con- 
the eyes, of ſuch as he met in his rambles through the few. Soon after his father's death, Commodus conclu- endesa 
city; telling the former, after he had thus mained ded a peace with the Marcommanni, Quadi, Se. on Pear with 
them, that now they belonged to the nation of Mono- the following conditions. 1. That they ſhould not 3 


. t rians. 
podii; and the latter, that they were now become Lu/- ſettle within five miles of the Danube. 2. That they 5 


nd Rome 


cinii, alluding to the word /uſcus, “ one- eyed.“ Some 
he murdered becauſe they were negligently dreſſed; 
others, becauſe they ſeemed to be trimmed with too 


ſhould deliver up their arms, and ſupply the Romans 
with a certain number of troops when required, 


3. That they ſhould aſſemble but once a month, in one 


much nicety. He pretended to great {kill in ſurgery, place only, and that in preſence of a Roman centy- 
eſpecially at letting blood: but ſometimes, inſtead of rion. 4. That they ſhould not make war upon the Ja- 
ealing by that means thoſe whom he viſited, or who zyges, Buri, or Vandals, without the content of the 
were prevailed upon to recur to him, he cut off, by way people of Rome. On the other hand, Commodus pro- 


miſled 


emperor Claudius exerciſed the office of cenſor, he took an account of 6,945,000 Roman citizens; who with the pro- 
portion of women and children, muſt have amounted to about 20,000,000 of fouls. The multitude of ſubjects of an 
inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating : but after weighing with attention every circumſtance which could in— 
fluence the balance, it feems probable that there exiſted, in the time of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as 
there were Roman citizens, of ei her ſex, and of every age; and that the ſlaves were at leaſt equal in number to the 
free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total amount of this imperfect calculation would riſe to about 120 millions 
of perſons; a degree of population which poſſibly exceeds hat of modern Europe, and forms the moſt numerous ſo- 
cicty that has ever been united under the fame ſyſtem of government. 5 
** Domeſtic peace and union were the natural conſequences of the moderate and comprehenſive policy embraced by 
the Romans. The vanquiſhed nations, blended into one great pleople, refigned the hope, nay even the with, of re- 
fuming their independence, and ſcarcely conſidered their own exiftence as diſtinct from the exiſtence of Rome, The 
eftablithed authority of the emperors pervaded, without an effort, the wide extent of their dominions, and was exer- 
| eiſed with the fame facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on thoſe of the Tiber. The legions were 
1 deſtined to ſerve againſt the public enemy, and the civil magiſtraie ſeldom required the aid of a military force. 
| 2 It was ſcarcely poſſible that the eyes of cotemporaries ſhould diſcover in the public felicity the latent cauſes of de- 
cay and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform government of the Romans, introduced a flow and ſecret poi- 
fon into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the ſame level; the fire of genius 
was extinguiſhed, and even the military ſpirit evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave and robuſt. Spain, 
ö Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum, Tupplicd the legions with excellent ſoldiers, and conſtituted the real ſtrength of the mo- 
| narchy. Their perſonal valour remained; but they no longer poſſeſſed that public courage which is nouriſhed by the love 
of independence, the ſenſe of national honour, the preſence of danger, and the habit of command; They received Jaws 
and governors from the will of their ſovereign, and truſted for their defence to a mercenary army. The poſterity of 
| | their boldeſt leaders were contented with the rank of citizens and ſubjects. The moſt aſpiring ipirits reſorted to the 
_ court or ſtandard of the emperors; and the deſerted provinces, deprived of political ſtrength or union, inſenfibly ſunk 
T into the languid indifference of private life. | | 


— » 
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| | {+ The love of letters, almoſt inſeparable from peace and refinement, was faſhionable among the ſubjects of Adrian 
| | and the Antonines; who were themſelves men of learning and curiofity, It was diffuſed over the whole extent of 
| | | their empire; the moſt northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taſte for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were 
ul tranſcribed and ſtudied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the moſt liberal rewards ſought out the fainteſt 
Fi glimmerings of literary merit. The ſciences of phyſie and aſtronomy were cultivated with ſome degree of reputation; 
Bi but, if we except Lucian, an age of indolence paſſed away without producing a ſingle writer of genius who deſerved 
| | the attention of poſterity. The authority of Plato, of Ariſtotle, of Zeno, and Epicurus, ſtill reigned in the ſchools 
þ || and their ſyſtems, tranſmitted with blind deference from one generation of diſciples to another, precluded every gene- 
| | rous attempt to correct the errors or enlarge the bounds of the human mind. The beavties of the poets and orators, 
| inſtead of kindling a fire like their own, produced only ſervile imitations; or, if any ventured to deviate irom thele 
models, they deviated at the ſame time from good ſenſe and propriety. The provincials of Rome, trained by an unt- 
form artificial education, were engaged in a very unequal competition with thoſe bold ancients, who, by expreſſing 
their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had already occupied every place of honour. The name of poet was al- 
moſt forgotten; that of oraler was uſurped by the ſophiſts. A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, 
darkened the face of learning, and the decline of genius was ſoon followed by the corruption of taſte, 

** Longinus obſerves and laments the degeneracy of his cotemporaries, which debaſed their ſentiments, enervated 
their courage, and.depretfed their talents; comparing them to pygmies, whoſe ſtature has been diminiſhed by conſtant 
preffure on their limbs. This diminutive ſtature of mankind was conſtantly ſinking below the old ſtandard, and the 
Roman world was indeed peopled by a race of pigmies ; when the fierce giants of the north broke in and mended the 


puny breed, They reſtored a manly freedom; and, after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became the happy 
parent of taſte and ſcience, | | 
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miſed to abandon, which accordingly he did, all the 
caſtles and fortreſſes held by the Romans in their coun- 
try. excepting ſuch as were within five miles of the 
Danube. With the other German nations, whom his 
father had almoſt entirely reduced, he concluded a very 
diſhonourable peace; nay, of ſome he purchaſed it with 
large ſums of money. | 

Soon after the return of the emperor to Rome, his 
filter Lucilla, perceiving that he was univerſally abhor- 
red on account of his cruelty, formed a conſpiracy 
againſt his life. Among the conſpirators were many 
ſenators of diſtinction. It was agreed among them 
that they thould fall upon the emperor while he was 
going to the amphitheatre through a narrow and dark 


paſſige; and that Claudius Pompeianus, to whom Lu- 


cilla bad betrothed ber daughter, ſhould give the firſt 
blow. But he, inltead of firiking at once, ſhowed him 


| the naked dagger, and cried out, This preſent the 


ſenate ſends you:“ fo that the guards had time to reſ— 
cue the emperor, and to ſeize the conſpirators, who 
were ſoon after put to death. 'The emperor baniſhed 
his fiſter to the iſland of Caprez, where he ſoon after 
eauſed her to be privately murdered. 

The favourite miniſter of Commodus was one Pe- 
reanis; who in oppreſſion and cruelty feems to have 
been nothing inferior to thole of the moſt tyrannical 
emperors, During the firſt part of the reign of Com- 
modus, he ruled with an abſolute ſway ; but at laſt was 


torn in pieces by the enraged ſoldiery, whom he had 


offended by his too great ſeverity. He was ſucceeded 
in his place by a freedman named Cleander; for the 


_ emperor himſelf was ſo much taken up with his plea- 
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{ures, that he could not beſtow even a moment on the 
affairs of Rate, The new miniſter abuſed his power 
in a more flagrant manner than even his predeceſſor 
had done. By him all things were openly ſet to ſale; 
offices, provinces, public revenues, juſtice, and the lives 
of men both innocent and guilty. The miniſter, who 
ruled the emperor without controul, infuſed ſuch ter— 
rors into his timorous mind, that he changed the cap- 
tains of his guards almoſt continually. One Niger en- 
joyed the dignity only tix hours ; another only five 
days; and ſeveral others a ſtill ſhorter ſpace, Moſt of 
thoſe officers loſt their lives along with their employ- 
ments; being accuſed of treaſon by Cleander, who con- 
tinually ſolicited, and at laſt obtained, that important 
poſt for himſelf. | 

In the year 187 happened a remarkable revolt. One 
Maternus, a common ſoldier, having fled from his co- 
lours, and being joined by many others guilty of the 
lame crime, grew in a ſhort time ſo powerful, the ban- 


ditti flocking to him from all parts, that he over-ran 


and piundercd great part of Gaul and Spain; ſtormed 
tie {trongett cities; and truck the emperor and people 
of Rome with ſuch terror, that troops were raiſed, and 
armies diſpatched againſt him. Peſcennius Niger was 
ſent to make head againſt him in Gaul, where he be- 
came very intimate with Severus, who was then gover- 
Ror of Lyons, and who wrote a letter to the emperor, 
commending the prudent «nd gallant behaviour of Niger 
in purſuing the rebels. Maternus, finding himſelf re- 
duced to great ſtraits, divided his men into ſeveral ſmall 
bands, and marched privately with them by different 
ways into Italy; having nothing leſs in view than to 
murder the emperor during the ſolemnity which was 
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kept annually in honour of the mother of the gods, 
and on his death to ſeize upon the empire for bimſelf. 
They all arrived at Rome undiſcovered; and ſeveral of 
his men had already mixed themſelves with the empe— 
ror's guards, when others of his own party betrayed 
him. He was immediately ſeized and executed; and 
his death put an end to the diſturbances which ſome of 
his followers had begun to raiſe in other provinces, 
In the ſame year, broke out the moſt dreadful plague, 
ſays Dio Caſſius, that had been known. It laſted two 
or three years; ard raged with the greateſt violence at 
Rome, where it frequently carried off 2000 perſons 
a-day. The following year a dreadful fire, which con— 


ſumed a great part of the city, was kindled by light- 


ning; and at the ſame time the people were afflited 
with a dreadful famine, occaſioned, according to ſome 
authors, by Cleander, who, having now in view nothing 
leſs than the ſovereignty itfelt, bought up underhand 
all the corn, 1n order to raiſe the price of it, and gain 
the affections of the ſoldiery and people by diflribu- 
ting it among them. Others tell us, however, that 
Papirius Dionyſus, whoſe province it was to ſupply 
the city with proviſions, contributed towards the fa- 
mine, in order to make the people rife againſt Clean- 
der. Be this as it will, however, the populace aſcribed 
all their calamities to this hated miniſter; and one day, 
while the people were celebrating the Circaſſian games, 
a troop of children, having at their head a young wo— 
man of an extraordinary ſtature and fierce aſpect, en- 
tering the circus, began to utter aloud many bitter in- 
vectives and dreadful curſes againit Cleander; which 
being for ſome time anſwered by the people with other 
invectives and curſes, the whole multitude roſe all of a 
ſudden, and flew to the place where Cleander at that 
time reſided with the emperor. There, renewing their 
invectives, they demanded the head of the miniſter who 
had been the occaſion of ſo many calamities. Here- 
upon Cleander ordered the prætorian cavalry to charge 
the multitude; which they did accordingly, driving 
them with great ſlaughter into the city. But the po- 
pulace diſcharging ſhowers of ſtones, bricks, and tiles, 
from the tops of the houſes and from the windows, 
and the city-guards at the ſame time taking part with 


the people, the prætorian horſe were foon obliged to 


ſave themſelves by flight: nor was the ſlaughter ended, 
till the emperor, appriſed of the tumult, cauſed the head 
of Cleander to be {truck off and thrown out to the en- 
raged populace. The emperor himſelf did not long ſur- 


Rome, 


357 


ay 
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Com modus 


vive Cleander; being cut off by a conſpiracy of Marcia murdered, 


his favourite concubine, Lætus captain of the guards, 


and Ecletus his chamberlain, 

No. ſooner was the death of Commodus known, than 
the ſenate aſſembled, and declared him a public enemy, 
loading him with curſes, ordering h's ſtatues to be bro- 
ken to pieces, and his name to be raſed out of all public 
inſcriptions; and demanded his body, that it might be 
dragged through the ſtreets, and thrown into the Ti- 


ber, 


already aſſumed it, prevented ſuch an outrage, by let— 
ting the ſenators know that Commodus was already 
buried. This extraordinary perſonage had paſſed 


through many changes of fortune. He was originally 


the ſon of an enfranchiſed ſlave, called AÆlius, who 
only gave him ſo much learning as to quality 255 for 
eep- 
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But Helvins Pertinax, whom the conſpirators Pertinax 


had previouſly defigned for the empire, and who hag (Fats the 
empire, 
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keeping a little ſhop in the city. He then became a 
ſchoolmaſter, afterwards ftudied the law, and after 
that became a ſoldier; in which ſtation his behaviour 
was ſuch, as cauſed him to be ſoon} made captain of 
a cohort againſt the Parthians. Being thus introdu— 
ed to arms, he went through the uſual. gradation of 

military preſerment in Britain and Mcochia, until he be— 
came the commander of a lepion under Aurelius. In 
this ſtation he performed ſuch excellent ſervices againſt 
the barbarians, that he was made conſul, and ſucceſ— 
fvely governor of Dacia, Syria, and Aſia Minor. In 
the reizn of Commodus he was baniſhed; but ſoon after 
recalled, and ſent into Britain to reform the abuſes in 
the army. In this employment his uſual extraordinary 
fortune attended him: he was oppoſed by a ſedition 
among the legions, and left for dead among many 
others that were flain. However, he got over this 
danger, ſeverely puniſhed the mutineers, and eftabliſh- 


cdi repularity and diſcipline among the troops he was 


ſent ta command. From thence he was removed into 
Africa, where the ſedition of the ſoldiers had like to 
have been as fatal to himas in his former government. 
Removing from Africa, and fatigued with an active 
life, he betook himſelf to retirement: but Commodus, 
viiling to keep him ſtill in view, made him prefect of 
the city; which employment he filled, when the con- 
ſpirators fixed upon him as the propereſt perſon to fuc- 
cced to the empire. 

His being advanced by Commodus ouly ſerved to 
increale his fears of falling as an object of his ſuſpi- 
cions; when therefore the conſpirators repaired to his 
houſe by night, he conſidered their arrival as a com- 
mand from the emperor for his death. Upon Lztus 
entering his apartment, Pertinax, without any ſhow of 
fear, cried out, That for many days he had expected 
to end his life in that manner, wondering that the em- 
peror had deferred it ſo long. However, he was not 
a little ſurpriſed when informed of the real cauſe of 


their viſit; and being ſtrongly urged to accept of the 


empire, he at laſt complied with their offer. 

Being carricd to the camp, Pertinax was proclaim- 
ed emperor: ſoon after, the citizens and ſenate conſent- 
ed; the joy for the election of a new ſovereign being 
ſcarce equal to that for the death of the former. The 
provinces quickly followed the example of Rome; fo 
that he began his reign with univerſal ſatisfaction to 
the whole empire, in the 68th year of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the wiſdom and juſtice of this 
monarch's reign, the ſhort time it continued, He pu- 
niſhed all thoſe who had ſerved to corrupt the late em- 
peror, and diſpoſed of his ill-got poſſeſſions to public 
uſes. He attempted to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of 
the prætoran bands, and put a ſtop to the injuries and 
inſolences they committed apainlt the people. He fold 
moſt of the buffoons and jeſters of Commodus as ſlaves; 
particularly ſuch as had obſcene names. He continu- 


ally frequented the ſenate as often as it ſat, and never 


refuted an audience even to the meaneſt of the people. 
His ſucceſs in foreign affairs was equal to his internal 
policy. When the barbarous nations abroad had cer- 
tain intelligence that he was emperor, they immediate- 
ly laid down their arms, well knowing the oppoſition 
they were to expect from ſo experienced a commander. 


His great error was avarice; and that, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſerved to haſten his ruin. 
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mer tyranny? One Thauſiue, a Tungrian, ſtruck bim 


Fortune; and certainly no man ever experienced ſuch a 
with great precipitation; and getting out of the eit) 


"Two days having paſſed without any attempt of this lianus, 


He was fitting with ſome friends at dinner when the 


The prætorian ſoldiers, whoſe manners he had at. ks 
tempted to reform, having been long corrupted.by the —= 
indulgence and profuſon of their former monarch, be. 
gan to hate him for the parſimony and Giicipline he 
had introduced among them. They therefore reſolved 
to dethrone him; and for that purpoſe declared Ma. 
ternus, an anctent ſenator, emperor, and endeavoured 
to carry him to the camp to proclaim kim, Maternus, 
however, was too jult to the merits of Pertinax, and 
too faithful a ſubject, to concur in their ſeditious de. 
bgns; wherefore eſcaping out of their hands, he lcd, 
tirit to the emperor, and then out of the city. They 
then nominated one Falco, another ſenator; whom the 
ſenate would have ordered for execution, had not Per— 
tinax interpoſed, who declared that during his reign 
no ſenator ſhould fuffer death. | 370 

The prætorian ſoldiers then reſolved unanimouſly not 15 muntere 
to uſe any ſecret conſpiracies, or private contrivances, Je 
but boldly to ſeize upon the emperor and empire al den 1 
once. They accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, 
marched through the ſtreets of Rome, and entered the 
palace without oppotition. Such was the terror at their 
approach, that the greateſt part of the emperor's atten- 
dants forſook him; while thoſe who remained earneſt— 
ly intreated him to fly to the body of the people, and 
intereſt them in his defence. However, he rejected 
their advice; declaring, that it was unworthy his im- 
perial dignity, and all his pat actions, to ſave himſelf 
by flight. Having thus reſolved to face the rebels, he 
had ſome hopes that his preſence alone would terrily 
and confound them. But what could his former vir- 
tues, or the dignity of command, avail againſt a tumul- 
tuous rabble, nurſed up in vice, and miniſters of for- 


with his lance on the breaſt, crying out, “ The ſol- 
diers fend you this.” Pertinax finding all was over, 
covered his head with his robe, and ſunk down, man- 
gled with a multitude of wounds, which he received 
from various aſſaſſins. EcleQus, and ſome more of his 
attendants, who attempted to defend him, were alſo 
ſlain: his fon and daughter only efcaped, who hap- 
pened to be lodged out of the palace. Thus, after a 
reizn of three months, Pertinax fell a ſacrifice to the 
licentious fury of the prætorian army. From the num- 
ber of his adventures, he was called the tcrnis-ball of 


variety of ſituations with ſo blameleſs a character. 377 


The ſoldiers having committed this outrage, retired Th: 15 
expoſe to 


: ſale, and 
to the reſt of their companions, expediouſly fortified hug 


their camp, expecting to be attacked by the citizens. Didivs 


kind, they became more inſolent; and willing to make 
uſe of the power of which they found themſelves pol- 
ſeſſed, made proclamation, that they would fell the em- 
pire to whoever would purchaſe it at the highelt price. 
In conſequence of this proclamation, ſo odious and un- 
juſt, only two bidders were found; namely, Sulpicia- 
nus and Didius Julianus: The former, a conſular per- 
ſon, præfect of the city, and ſon-in-law to the late em- 
peror Pertinax; the latter, a conſular perſon likewiſe, 
a great lawyer, and the wealthieſt man in the eit). 


proclamation was publiſned; and being charmed with 


the proſpect of unbounded power, immediately 8 


. 


dome from table and haſtened to the camp. Sulpicianus 
—— was got there before him ; but as he had rather pro- 
miſes than treaſure to beſtow, the offers of Didius, who 
roduced immenſe ſums of ready money, prevailed. 
He was received into the camp by a ladder, and they 
inſtantly ſwore to obey him as emperor. From the 
camp he was attended by his new electors into the 
city; the whole body of his guards, which conſiſted of 
10,000 men, ranged around him in ſuch order, as if 


ceremony. The citizens, however, refuſed to confirm 
his election; but rather curſed him as he paſſed. Up- 
on being conducted to the ſenate-houſe, he addreſſed 
the few ſenators that were preſent in a very laconic 
ſpeech + 5 Fathers, you want an emperor; and I am 
the fitteſt perſon you can chooſe.” But even this, ſhort 
ag it ſeems, was unneceſſary, ſince the ſenate had it not 
in their power to refuſe their approbation. His ſpeech 
being backed by the army, to whom he had given 
about a million of our money, ſucceeded. The choice 
of the ſoldiers was confirmed by the ſenate, and Di— 
dius was acknowledged emperor, now in the 57th year 
of his age. | | 

It ſhould ſeem by this weak monarch's conduct when 
ſcated on the throne, that he thought the government 
of an empire rather a pleaſure than a toil. Inſtead of 
attempting to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, he gave 
himſelf up to eaſe and inactivity, utterly regardleſs of 
the duties of his ſtation. He was mild and gentle in- 
deed; neither injuring any, nor expecting to be 1nju- 
red. But that avarice, by which he became opulent, 
{till followed him in his exaltation ; fo that the very 
ſoldiers who elected him, ſoon began to deteſt him for 
thoſe qualities, ſo very oppoſite to a military character. 
The people alſo, againſt whoſe conſent he was choſen, 
were no leſs inimical. Whenever he iſſued from his pa- 
Jace, they openly poured forth their imprecations a- 
gainſt him; crying out, that he was a thief, and had 
ſtolen the empire. Didius, however, in the true ſpirit 
of a trader, patiently bore it all; ſometimes beckoning 
them with ſmiles to approach him, and teſtifying his 
„„ regard by every kind of ſubmiſſion. : 
nos While Didios was thus contemptuouſly treated at 
home, two valiant generals, in different parts of the 
—— empire, diſclaimed his authority, and boldly reſolved 


- 
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„ to attempt the throne for themſelves. Theſe were, Pel- 


3 ir cennius Niger, governor of Syria; and Septimius Se— 
1 verus, commander of the German legions. Niger was 
) ( . 

4 beloved by the people for his clemency and valour; and 
b 


the report of his propofing Pertinax for his modcl, and 
relolving to revenge his death, gained him univerſal 
eſtcem among the people. Being thus appriſed of their 
inelinations, he eafily induced his army in Syria to 
proclaim him emperor; and his title was, ſhortly after, 
acknowledged by all the kings and potentates in Afia, 
no ient their ambaſſadors to him as their lawful prince, 
« lie pleaſure of being thus treated as a monarch, in 
one meaſure retarded his endcavours to ſecure his 
title, Entirely ſatisfied with the homage of thoſe about 
him, he neglected the opportunities of ſuppreſſing his 
rivals; and gave himſelf up to luxury and feaſting at 
Antioch, The conduct of Severus, an Atrican by birth, 
was very different. Being proclaimed by his army, be 
began by promiſing to revenge the death of Pertinax, 
end took upon him his name. He next ſecured the 
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they bad prepared for battle, and not for a peaceful 
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ſidelity of all the ſtrong places in his province; and Rome, 
then reſolved, with the utmoſt expedition, to march 
with bis whole force directly to Rome. 473 
In the mean time, Didius, who diſregarded the at— Tulianus 
tempts of Niger, was greatly alarmed at thoſe of Se- depoſcd and 
verus. He firit, with many ſolicitations, procured the P A 
ſenate to proclaim him a traitor. He then applied ©" 
himſelf to make the neceſſary proviſions to oppoſe him, 
in which he found nothing but diſappointment. The 
cohorts that elected him, were enervated by vice and 
luxury ; the people deteſted his cauſe; and the cities 
of Italy had long been diſuſed to the arts of war. Some 
adviſed him to march forward, and meet Severus as he 
was croſſing the Alps; others were for ſending the ge- 
nerals upon that expedition. The unfortunate Didius, 
unequal to the taſk of empire, and quite confounded 
with the multiplicity of, counſels, could take no other 
re ſolution, but that of awaiting his rival's coming. at 
Rome. Accordingly, ſoon after being informed of his 
approach, he obtained the conſent of the ſenate to ſend 
his ambaſſadors, offering to make him a partner of the 
empire. But Severus rejected this offer, conſcious of 
his own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs of the propoſer. 
The ſenate ſoon appeared of the ſame ſentiments; 
and perceiving the timidity and weakneſs of their 
preſent maſter, began to abandon him, alleging, that 
he who could not defend the empire was not worthy 
to govern it. Didius vainly endeavoured to reduce 
them to their duty, firſt by intreaties, and then 
by threats; but. theſe only ſerved to haſten his de- 
ſtruction. The ſenate being called together, as was 
formerly practiſed in the times of the commonwealth 
by the conſuls, they unanimouſly decreed, That Di— 
dius ſhould be deprived of the empire, and that Seve- 
rus ſhould be proclaimed in his ftead. They then com- 
manded Didius to be flain; and fent meſſengers for 
this purpoſe to the palace, where they found him diſ- 
armed, and weeping among a few friends that ſtill ad- 
hered to his intere!!, When the executioners began to 
prepare for their fatal errand, he cxpolitulated with 
them, demanding what crime be had committed? He 
could not be perſuaded to think, that paying his mo- 
ney, and receiving an empire in exchange, d-ferved fo 
ſevere a puniſhment. The executioners, however, were 
neither alle nor willing to enter into the merits of the 
cauſe; tWey preſently led him into the ſecret baths of 
the palace, and obligipg him to ſtretch bis neck for— 
wards, after the manner of condemned criminals, ſtruck 
off his head, and placed it up in thoſe courts where he 
had formerly pleaded with great ſucce(s, | . 
The ſenate having thus diſpatched D:divs, ſent am- S-verus-des 

baſſadors to Severus, yielding him obedience, granting cats 8888 
him the enfipns and the uſual titles of empire, and in- 8 
forming him of the death of Didius, Severus, who 
was now about 47 years of age, received them with all 
proper reſpect; and entertaining them honouradly, 
continued his march towards Rome. As he came near 
the city, his firſt exertion of power was, to have all the 
pretorian ſoldiers who had lately ſold the empire, come 
forth unarmed to meet bim. Tacle, though ſenſible 
of their danger, had no other relource left but compit- 
ance; and accordingly came forward with branches of 
laurel; as if to welcome his approach. —Severvs, how 
ever, ſoon ſhowed bow little capable their preſent ſub- 
miſſion was to atone for their paſt offences: after up- 

bu aiding 
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Rome. Hraiding them, in a ſhort ſpeech, with all their crimes, 


374 
Niger de- 
feated and 
killed. 


he commanded them to be inſtantly ſtripped of their 
military habits, deprived of the name and honour of 
ſoldiers, and baniſhed 100 miles from Rome. He then 


entered the city in a military manner, took poſſeſſion 


of-the palace, and promiſed the ſenate to conduct him- 
ſelf with clemency and juſtice. However, though he 
united great vigour with the molt refined policy, yet 
his African cunning was confidered as a particular de- 
fe& in him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence j but equally blamed for infidelity and 
cruelty. In ſhort, he ſeemed alike diſpoled to the 
performance of the greateſt acts of virtue, and the moſt 
bloody ſeverities. He began his command, by ſeizing 
all the children of ſuch as had employments or autho- 
rity in the eaſt, and detained them as pledges for their 
fathers loyalty. He next ſupplied the city with corn; 
and theo with all poſſible expedition marched againſt 
Niger, who was {till conſidered and honoured as em- 
peror of the eaſt. | 

One of the chief obſtacles to his march was, the lea- 
ving behind him Clodius Albinus, commander of the 
Jegions in Britain, whom he by all means wiſhed to 
ſecure in his intereſts. For this end, he endeavoured 
to prevail upon him, by giving him hopes of ſucceed- 


ing to the empire; inſinuating, that he himſelf was de- 


355 
Allinus 
defeated 
und de 
itioyed, 


elining, and his children were as yet but infants. To de- 


ceive him ſtill farther, he wrote in the ſame ſtyle to the 
ſenate, pave him the title of Cæſar, and ordered money 
to be coined with his image. 'Thele artifices ſerving to 
Ill Albinus into falſe ſecurity, Severus marched againſt 


Niger with all his forces. After ſome undecitive con- 


Nias, che laſt great battle that was fought between 
theſe extraordinary men, was upon the plains of Iſſus, 
on the very ſpot where Alexander had formerly cen- 
quered Darius. Beſides the two great armies drawn up 
on the plain, the neighbouring monntains were covered 
with infinite numbers of people, who were merely led 
by curiofity to become ſpectators of an engagement that 
was to determine the empire of the world. Severus 
vas conqueror; and Niger's head being ſtruck off by 
ſome ſoldiers of the conquering army, was infultingly 
carried through the camp on the point of a lance. 

This victory ſecured Severus in the poſſeſſion of the 
throne, However, the Parthians, Perfians, and ſome 
other neighbouring nations, took up arms, under a pre- 
tence of vindicating Niger's cauſe. The emperor 
marched againſt them in perſon, had many engage- 
ments with them, and obtained ſuch ſignal victories 
over them, as enlarged the empire, and eſtabliſhed peace 
in the eaſt. | | 

Niger being no more, Severus now turned his views 
againſt Albinus, whom he reſolved by every means to 
deſtroy. For this purpoſe he ſent aſſaſſins into Britain, 
under a pretence of bringing him letters, but in realit 
to diſpatch him. Albinus being apprited of their de- 
ligns, prevented their attempt by recurring to open 
force and proclaiming himſelf emperor. Nor was he 
without a powerful army to ſupport his pretenſions; of 


which Severus being ſenſible, bent his whole force to 


oppoſe him. From the eaſt he continued his courſe 
acroſs the ſtraits of Byzantium, into the moſt weſtern 
parts of Europe, without intermiſſion. Albinus being 
informed of his approach, went,over to meet him with 
nis forces into Gaul; ſo that the campaign on both 
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ſides was carried on with great vigour. Fortune ſeem. 
ed for a while variable ; but at Jaſt a decifive en age- 
ment came on, which was one of the moſt deſperate 
recorded in the Roman hiſtory. It laſted from morn. 
ing till night, without any ſeeming advantage on either 
fide; at length the troops of Severus began to fly, and 
he himſelf happening to fall from his horſe, the army 
of Albinus cried out, Victory. But the engagement was 


ſoon renewed with vigour by Lz#tus, one of Severug'g 


commanders, who came up with a body of reſerve, de- 
ſigning to deſtroy both parties and make himſelf em- 
peror. This attempt, though defigned againſt both, 
turned out entirely to the advantage of Severus. He 
therefore again charged with ſuch fury and exaQneſs, 


Rome, 


— ene 


i 


that he ſoon plucked the victory from thoſe who but a 


ſhort time before ſeemed conquerors ; and purſuing 


them into the city of Lyons, took Albinus prifoner, 
and cut off his head; treating his dead body with in- 
ſults that could only flow from a mean and revengeful 
temper. All the ſenators who were ſlain in battle, he 
ordered to be quartered; and ſuch as were taken alive, 
were immediately executed, 

Having thus ſecured himſelf in poſſeſſion of the em» 
pire, upon his return to Rome he loaded his ſoldiers 
with rewards and honours; giving them ſuch privileges 
as ſtrengthened his own power, while they deſtroyed 
that of the ſtate. For the ſoldiers, who bad hitherts 
ſhowed the ſtrongeſt inclination to an abuſe of power, 
were now made arbiters of the fate of emperors; and 
we ſhall henceforward behold them ſetting them up, 
and dethroning them, at pleaſure, 
Being thus ſecure of his army, he reſolved to give 
way to his natural turn for conqueſt, and to oppoſe his 
arms againſt the Parthians, who were then invading 
the frontiers of the empire. Having therefore previ- 
ouſly given the government of domeitic policy to one 
Plautianus, a particular favourite of his, to whoſe daugh- 
ter he married his ſon Caracalla, he ſet out for the caſt, 
and proſecuted the war with his uſual expedition and 
ſucceis. He forced ſubmiſſion from the king of Ar- 
menia, deſtroyed ſcveral cities in Arabia Felix, landed 
on the Parthian coaſts, took and plundered ihe famous 
city Cteſiphon, marched back through Paleſtine and 
Egypt, and at length returned to Rome in triumph, 

During this interval, Plautianus, who was left to di- 
rect the affairs of Rome, began to think of aſpiring to 
the empire himſelf. Upon the emperor's return, he 


employed a tribune of the pretorian cohorts, of which 


he was the commander, to aſſaſſinate him, as I; kewiſe 
his ſon Caracalla. The tribune ſcemed cheerfully to 


undertake this dangerous office; but inſtead of going 


through with it, informed Severus of his favourite's 
treachery, He at firſt received it as an improbable 
ſtory, and as the artifice of ſome one who envicd his 
favourite's fortune. However, he was at laſt perſuaded 


to permit the tribune to conduct Plautianus to the em- 


peror's apartments. With this intent, the tribune went 
and amuſcd him with a pretended account of his kill- 
ing the emperor and his ſon, deſiriug him, if he thought 
it fit to ſee them dead, to come with him to the pa- 
lace. As Plautianus ardently defired their deaths, he 
readily gave credit to this relation; and following the 
tribune, he was conducted at midnight into the inner- 
moſt receſſes of the palace. But what muſt have been 


his diſappointment, when, inſtead of finding the - 
| pero 
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Rome. peror lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 

— lighted up with torches, and Severus, ſurrounded by 

| his friends, prepared in array to receive him. Being 
aſked by the emperor, with a ſtern countenance, what 
had brought him there at that unfeaſonable time? he 
was at firſt utterly confounded; wherefore, not know- 
ing what excuſe to make, he ingeniouſly confeſſed the 
whole, intreating forgiveneſs for what he had intended. 
The emperor ſeemed in the beginning inclined to par- 
don; but Caracalla, his ſon, who from the earlieſt age 
ſhowed a diſpoſition to cruelty, ſpurned him away in 
the midſt of his ſupplications, and with his ſword ran 
him through the body. 

Severus having eſcaped this danger, ſpent a confi- 
derable time in viſiting ſome cities in Italy, permitting 
none of his officers to ſell places of truſt or dignity, 
and diſtributing juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. 
He took ſuch an exact order in managing his exche- 
quer, that, notwithſtanding his great expences, he left 
more money behind him than any of his predeceſſors. 
His armies alſo were kept upon the moſt reſpeQable 
footing ; ſo that he feared no invaſion. Being equally 
attentive to the preſervation of all parts of the empire, 
he reſolved to make his laſt expedition into Britain, 
where the Romans were in danger of being deſtroyed, 

or compelled to fly the province. Wherefore, after ap- 
pointing his two ſons Caracalla and Geta joint ſuc- 

115 Cceſſors in the empire, and taking them with him, he 
xpcdicion Janded in Britain, to the great terror of ſuch as had 
00, drawn down his reſentment. Upon his progreſs into 
the country, he left his ſon Geta in the ſouthern part 
of the province, which had continued in obedience, and 
marched with his ſon Caracalla againſt the Caledo- 
nians. In this expedition, his army ſuffered prodigious 
hardſhips in purſuing the enemy ; they were obliged 

to hew their way through intricate foreſts, to drain ex- 
tenſive marſhes, and form bridges over rapid rivers; fo 

that he loſt 50,000 men by fatigue and ſickneſs. How- 

ever, he ſupported all theſe inconveniencies with the 
greateſt bravery; and is faid to have profecuted his 
tucceſſes with ſuch vigour, that he compelled the enemy 

to fue for peace; which they obtained, not without 

the ſurrender of a conſiderable part of their country. 

We muſt here obſerve, however, that the Pits and 
Caledonians are ſo often conſounded together by hiſto- 
rians, that many miſtakes have thence ariſe concern- 

ing the progreſs and conqueſts of the Romans in the 
wo. North of Britain. But from the boundary formed by 
ge, the famous wall of Severus *, we mult conclude, that 
% No part of Caledonia properly ſo called, had been ei- 
ther on this or any other occaſion ceded to him; and 
there is reaſon to believe, that he rather received checks 


to make any conſiderable impreſſion upon them. Be 
this however as it may, after having made peace, and 
built his wall, he retired to Vork; where, partly 
through age and fatigue, and partly through grief at 
the irreclaimable life of Caracalla, he found himfelf 
daily declining, having already loſt the uſe of his feet. 
To add to the diſtreſs of his ſituation, he was 1n- 
tormed that the ſoldiers had revolted, and declared 
us fon emperor. In this exigence, he ſeemed once 
more to recall his natural vigour; he got himſelf im- 
mediately put into his litter, and commanded the new 


| Wperor, with the tribunes and centurions, to be 
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from the people of that territory, than was ever able 
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brought before him. Though all were willing to court 
the favour'ot che young emperor, ſuch was the autho— 
rity of Severus, that none dared to diſobey. They ap- 
peared before him confounded and trembling, and im- 
plored pardon upon their knees, Upon which, put- 
ting his hand to his head, he cried out, © Know, that 
it is the head that governs, and not the feet.” How- 
ever, ſoon perceiving his diſorder to increaſe, and 
knowing that he could not outlive. it, he ealled for poi- 
fon; which being refuſed him, he loaded his ſtomach 377 
with food; which not being able to digeſt, it ſoon Severus 
brought him to his end, in the 56th year of his age, “““. 
after an active though cruel] reign of about 18 years. 358 

Caracalla and Geta being acknowledged as empe- Caracalta 
rors by the army, began to ſhow a mutval hatred to and Gets 
each other even before their arrival at Rome, Their fuccccd. 
only agreement was, in reſolving to deify Severus their 
father; but ſoon after, each ſought to attach the ſe- 
nate and army to his own particular intereſt, They 
were of very oppoſite diſpoſitions: Caracalla was fierce 
and cruel to an extreme degree ; Geta was mild and 
merciful ; ſo that the city ſoon found the dangerous 
effects of being governed by two princes of equal power 
and contrary inclinations, 

But this oppoſition was of no long continuance; for 
Caracalla being reſolved to. govern az furioufly en- 
tered Geta's apartment, and, followed by ruffians, flew 
him in his mother's arms. Having committed this de- 


Rome. 


379 
Geta mur- 
dered hy 


. teſtable murder, he iſſued with great haſte from the Caracalla. 


palace, crying out, That his brother would have ſtain 
him; and that he was obliged, in ſelf-defence, to reta- 

liate the intended i njury. He then took refuge among 

the prætorian cohorts, and in a pathetic tone began 

to implore their aſſiſtance, ſtill making the ſame ex- 

cuſe for his conduct. To this he added a much more 
prevailing argument, promiling to beſtow upon them 

the largeſſes uſually given upon the election of new em- 
perors, and diſtributing among them almoſt all the 
treaſures which had been amaſſed by his father. By 

ſuch perſuafives, the ſoldiers did not beſitate to pro- 
claim him ſole emperor, aud to ſtigmatize the memory 

of his brother Geta as a traitor and an enemy to the 
commonwealth. The ſenators were ſoon after induced, 
either through favour or fear, to approve what had 
been done by the army : Caracalla wept for the death 5 
of his brother whom he had lain; and, to carry his 8 
hypocriſy to the utmoſt extreme, ordered him to bea moſt 
adored as a god. | 5 bloody ty- 
Being now emperor, he went on to mark his courſe rant. 
with blood. Whatever was done by Domitian or | 
Nero, fell ſhort of this monſter's barbarities. Lætus, 

who firſt adviſed him to murder his brother, was the 

firſt who fell a ſacrifice to his jealouſy. His own wife, 
Plautina, followed. Papinian, the renowned civilian, 

was beheaded for refuſing to write in vindication of his 
cruelty ; anſwering the emperor's requeſt, by obſer- 
ving, That it was much eafier to commit a parricide, 

than to defend it. He commanded all governors to be 

Gain that his brother had appointed; and deſtroyed not 

leſs than 2000 perſons wbo had adhered to his party. 
Whole nights were fpent in the execution of his bloody 
decrees; and the dead bodies of people of all ranks 

were carried out of the city in carts, where they were 
burnt in heaps, without any of the ceremonies of a fu- 
neral. Upon a certain occaſion, he ordered his ſoldiers 
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to ſet upon a crowded audience in the theatre, only for 
diſcountenancing a charioteer whom he happened to 
favour. Perceiving himſelf hated by the people, he 
publicly ſaid, that he could inſure his own ſafety, tho? 
not their love; ſo that he neither valued their re- 
proaches, nor feared their hatred. 
This ſafety which he ſo much built upon, was pla- 
ced in the protection of his ſoldiers. He had exhauſted 
the treaſury, drained the provinces, and committed a 
thouſand acts of rapacity, merely to keep them ſtedfaſt 
in his intereſts ; and- being diſpoſed to truſt himſelf 
with them particularly, he reſolved to lead them upon 
a viſit through all the provinces of the empire. He firſt 
went into Germany; where, to oblige the natives, he 
dreſſed himſelf in the habit of their country. From 
thence he travelled into Macedonia, where he pretend- 


ed to be a great admirer of Alexander the Great; and 


among other extravagancies, cauſed a ſtatue of that 
monarch to be made with two faces; one of which re- 
ſembled Alexander, aud the other himſelf. He was ſo 
corrupted by flattery, that he called himſelf Alexander; 
walked as he was told that monarch had walked; and, 
like him, bent his head to one ſhoulder. Shortly after, 
arriving at Leſſer Afia and the ruins of Troy, as he 
was viewing the. tomb of Achilles, he took it into his 
head to reſemble that hero; and one of his freedmen 
happening to die at that time, he uſed the ſame cere- 
monies that were performed at the tomb of Patroclus. 
Paſſing thence into Egypt, he maſſacred in the moſt 
terrible manner the inhabitants of Alexandria, on ac- 
count of the ſatires they compoſed on him, as 1s related 
under the article ALEXANDRIA. 

Going from thence into Syria, he invited Artaba- 


nus, king of Parthia, to a conference; defiring his 
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daughter in marriage, and promiſing him the moſt ho— 
nourable protection. In conſequence of this, that king 
met him on a ſpacious plain, unarmed, and only at- 
tended with a vaſt concourſe of his nobles. This was 
what Caracalla deſired. Regardleſs of his promiſe, or 
the law of nations, he inſtantly ſurrounded him with 
armed troops, let in wild beaſts among his attendants, 
aud made a moſt terrible ſlaughter among them; Ar- 
tabanus himſelf eſcaping with the utmoſt difficulty, 
For this vile treachery, he obtained from the ſenate 
the ſurname of Parthicas. 

- Upon his return towards Rome, it would ſeem as if 
his vices were inexhauſtible; for having been guilty of 
parricide, he now reſolved to marry the mother of Geta 
whom he had flain, It happened that one day ſeeing 
her drop her veil, which diſcloſed her naked boſom, 
which was extremely beautiful, he told her, that he 
would poſſeſs thoſe charms he beheld, if it were lawful. 
Vo this unnatural requeſt, ſhe heſitated not to an— 
{wer, that he might enjoy all things who poſſeſſed all. 
Whereupon, ſetting aſide all duty and reſpe& for his 
deceaſed father, he celebrated his nuptials with her in 
public, totally diſregarding the cenſures and the ſar- 
caſms of mankind, | | 


However, though he diſregarded ſhame, he was not 


inſenſible to fear. He was ever uneaſy, in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of being univerſally hated ; and was continu- 
ally. conſulting aſtrologers concerning what death he 
ſhould die., Among others, he ſent one of his confi- 
dants, named Maternianus, with orders to conſult all 
the aſtrologers in the city concerning his end. Mater- 
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nianus conſidered this as a proper time to get rid of 3, 
Macrinus, the emperor's principal commander in BL 
ſopotamia; a man who was daily ſupplanting him in 

his maſter's favour, He therefore informed him by let. 
ter, as if from the aſtrologers, that Macrinus had a de. 
fign againſt his life; and they conſequently adviſed 
him to put the conſpirator to death. This letter was 
ſent ſealed; and made up, amongſt many others, to be 
conveyed with the greater ſecrecy, and delivered to the 
emperor as he was preparing for a chariot-race. How. 
ever, as it never was his euſtom to interrupt his plea- 
ſures for his buſineſs, he gave the packet to Macrinus 

to read over, and to inform him of the contents when 
more at leiſure. In peruſing theſe letters, when Ma. 
crinus came to that which regarded himſelf, he was un- 
able to contain his ſurpriſe and terror. His firft care 
was, to reſerve the letter in queſtion to himſelf, and 

to acquaint the emperor only with the ſubſtance of the 
reſt. He then ſet about the moſt probable means of 
compaſſing his death, by which alone he could expect 
any ſafety. At length he determined to apply to one 
Martialis, a man of great ſtrength, and a centurion of 

the guards, who hated the emperor from various mo- 
tives; particularly for the death of a brother, whom 
Caracalla had ordered to be ſlain. Him therefore Ma- 
crinus exhorted to revenge his brother's death, by kill- 

ing the tyrant, which he might eaſily effect, as being 
always ſo near his perſon. Martialis readily undertook 
the dangerous taſk; being willing to meet death him- 
ſelf, ſo he might obtain his deſire of feeing.the tyrant 39; 
expire before him. Accordingly, as the emperor was ft rh 
riding out one day near a little city called Carre, he“ 
happened to withdraw himſelf privately, upon a natu- 
ral occaſion, with only one page to hold his horle, 
This was the opportunity Martialis had ſo long and 
ardently defired ; wherefore running to him as if he 
had been called, he tabbed the emperor in the back, 

ſo that he died immediately. Martialis unconcernedly 
returned to his troop ; but retiring by inſenſible de- 
grees, he endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by flight. But 
his companions ſoon miſſing him, and the page giving 
information of what had been done, he was purſued by 

the German horſe and cut 1n pieces. ” 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which 
continued fix years, the empire was every day decli- 
ning; the ſoldiers were entirely maſters of every elec- 
tion; and as there were various armics in different parts, 
ſo there were as many intereſts all oppoſite to each 
other. Caracalla, by ſatisfying their moſt unreaſonable 
appetites, deſtroyed all diſcipline among them, and all zz 
ſubordination in the (tate. | Marinus 
Tze ſoldiers, now without an emperor, after a ſul- ſuc 
penſe of two days, fixed upon Macrinus, who took al. 
poſſible methods to conceal his being privy to Cara- 
calla's murder. The ſenate confirmed their choice ſhort- 
ly after; and likewiſe that of his ſon Diadumenus, 
whom he took as a partner in the empire. Macrinos 
was 53 years old when he entered upon the government 
of the empire. He was of obſcure parentage ; ſome 
ſay, by birth a Moor, who by the mere rotation of of- 
fice, being firſt wade præfect of the prætorian bands, 
was now, by treaſon and accident, called to fill the 
throne. We are told but little of this emperor, except 
his engaging in a bloody, though undecided battle, 
with Artabanus king of Parthia, who came to take 
RE na none Wot oa vengeance | 
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Rh Rome. vengeance for the injury he had ſuſtained in the late 
=" WW —— reign; however, this monarch finding his real enemy 
dead, was content to make peace, and returned into 

Parthia. Something is alſo ſaid of the ſeverity of this 

emperor's diſcipline; for to ſuch a pitch of licentiouſ. 

nels was the Roman army now arrived, that the moſt 

ſevere puniſhments were unable to reſtrain the ſoldiers; 

and yet the moſt gentle inflitions were' looked upon 

as ſeverity. It was this rigorous diſcipline, together 


with the artifices of Mzſa, grandmother to Helioga-. 


3 balus the natural ſon of Caracalla, that cauſed the em- 


wlus re peror's ruin. Heliogabalus was prieſt of a temple de- 
colts againſt djcated to the Sun, in Emeſa, a city of Phœnieia; and 
_ though but 14 years old, was greatly loved by the 
army for the beauty of his perſon, and the memory of 

his father, whom they ſtill confidered as their greateſt 
benefactor. This was ſoon perceived by the grandmo- 

ther; who being very rich in gold and jewels, gave li- 


beral preſents among them, while they frequently re- 


paired to her temple, both from the gariſon in the city 
and the camp of Macrinus. This intercourſe grow- 
ing every day more frequent, the ſoldiers, being diſ- 
gutted with the ſeverities of their preſent emperor, 
began to think of placing Heliogabalus in his 
ſtead. Accordingly, ſending for him to their camp, 
he was immediately proclaimed ; and ſuch 'were the 
hopes of his virtues, that all men began to affect his 
a | 
Macrinus, who at this time was purſuing his plea- 


Fr ſures at Antioch, gave but little attention to the firſt 
d, report; only ſending his lieutenant Julian, with ſome 


the relt, ſoon declared for Heliogabalus, and ſlew their 
general. It was then that Macrinus found he had 
treated the rebellion too ſlightly; he therefore reſolved 
with his ſon, to march directly againſt the ſeditious le- 
gions, and force them to their duty. Both parties met 
on the confines of Syria: the battle was for ſome time 
furious and obſtinate; but at laſt Macrinus was over- 
Th, thrown, and obliged to ſeek ſafety by flight. His prin- 
dee! eipal aim was to get to Rome, where he knew his pre- 
Id pur to {ence was deſired; wherefore he travelled through the 
th, provinces of Aſia Minor with the utmoſt expedition 
and privacy, but unfortunately fell fick at the city of 
Chalcedon, There thoſe who were ſent in purſuit, 
overtook and put him to death, together with his ſon 
Diadumenus, after a ſhort reign of one year.and two 
months. . 
The ſenate and citizens of Rome being obliged to 
ſubmit to the appointment of the army as uſual, He- 
liogabalus aſcended the throne at the age of 14. One 
at ſo early an age, inveſted with unlimited power, and 
ſurrounded with flatterers, could be expected to at 
only as they thou. ht proper to direct. This young 
„ Emperor was entirely led by them; and being ſenſible 
"i that it was in his power to indulge all his appetites, he 
bs 6g Tied only their gratification. As he is deſeribed by 
kn any oe 1 ſtorians, he appears a monſter of ſenſuality. His 
ede. ſhort life therefore is but a tiſſue of effeminacy, luſt, 
And extravagance, He married, in the ſmall ſpace of 
four years, fix wives, and divorced them all. He built 
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have a wife as well as himſelf, he married him to Pallas, 

and ſhortly after to the moon. His palace was a place 

of rendezvous for all the proſtitutes of Rome, whom 
5 | 
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' ſtones, and yet never wore the ſame habit twice. 


legions, to quell the inſurrection. However, theſe, like 


4. temple to the ſun; and willing that his god ſhould 


R 90 

he frequently met naked, calling them hit fellow fol- 
diers, and companions in the field. He was ſo fond of the 
ſex, that he carried his mother with him to the ſenate- 
houſe, and demanded that ſhe ſhould always be preſent 
when matters of importance were debated, © He even 
went ſo far as to build a ſenate-houſe for women, with 
ſuitable orders, habits, and diſtinctions, of which his 
mother was made preſident. They met ſeveral times; 
all their debates turning upon the faſhions of the day, 
and the different formalities to be uſed in giving and 


Rome. 


receiving vilits. To theſe follies, he added preat cruelty 


and boundleſs prodigality; ſo that he was heard to ſay, 

that ſuch diſhes as were cheaply obtained were ſcarce 

worth eating. His ſuppers therefore generally coſt 

6000 crowns, and often 60,000. He was always dreſſed 

in cloth of gold and purple, enriched with precious 

His 

palace, his chambers, and his beds, were all furniſned 

of the richeſt ſtuffs, covered with gold and jewels. 
Whenever he took horſe, all the way between his apart- 

ment and the place of mounting was covered with gold 

and filver duſt ſtrewn at his approach. | 

Theſe exceſſes were ſoon perceived by his grandmo- 

ther Mzſa, whoſe intrigues had firſt raiſed him to the 
throne ; ſo that ſhe thought to leſſen his power by di- 

viding it. For this purpoſe, under a pretence of free- 

ing him from the cares of public buſineſs, ſhe perſua- 

ded him to adopt his confin-german, Alexander, as his 
ſucceſſor; -and likewiſe to make him his partner in the 3 As 
conſulſhip. Heliogabalus, having thus raiſcd his coufin, lexander, 
had ſcarce given him his power, when he wiſhed again and takes 
to take it away; but the virtues of this young prince him for his 
had ſo greatly endeared the people and the army 6 
him, that the attempt had like to have been fatal to 

the tyrant himſelf. The prætorian ſoldiers mutinying, 
attempted to kill him as he was walking in his gar- 

dens; but he eſcaped, by hiding himſelf from their fury. 
However, upon returning to their camp, they conti- 

nued the ſedition; requiring that the emperor ſhould 

remove ſuch perſons from about him as opprefled the 
ſubject, and contributed to contaminate him. They 
required alfo, the being permitted to guard the young 

prince themſelves, and that none of the emperor's fa- 
vourites or familiars ſhould ever be permitted to con- 

verſe with him. Heliogabalus was reluctantly obliged 

to comply; and conſcious of the danger he was in, 

made preparations for death, when it ſhould arrive, in 

a manner truly whimſical and peculiar. He built a 

lofty tower with iteps of gold and pear], from whence 

to throw himſelf headlong in caſe of neceſſity. He alſo 


prepared cords of purple filk and gold to ſtrangle him- 


ſelf with; he provided golden ſwords and daggers to 
ſtab himſelf with; and poiſon to be kept in boxes of 
emerald, in order to obtain what death he choſe beſt. 
Thus fearing all things, but particularly ſuſpicious of 
the deſigns of the ſenate, he baniſhed them all out of 
the city: he next attempted to poiſon Alexander, and 
ſpread a report of his death; but perceiving the ſol- 
diers begin to mutiny, he immediately took him in his 
chariot to the camp, where he experienc,d a freſh mor— 
tification, by finding all the acclamations of the army 
directed only to his ſueceſſor. This not a little raiſed 
his indignation, and excited his defire of revenge. He 
returned towards the city, threatening the molt ſevere 
puniſhments againſt thoſe who had diſpleaſed him, and 
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Rome. meditating freſh eruelties. However, the ſoldiers were 


Wirtucs of 
Alexander, 


— unwilling to give him time to put his deſigns in execu- 
388 tion: they followed him directly to his palace, purſued 


b e, from apartment to apartment, and at laſt found 
1y LIC 101 


Glers. 


him concealed in a privy; a ſituation very different 
from that in which he expected to die. Having drag- 
ged him from thence through the ſtreets, with the moſt 


bitter invectives, and having diſpatched bim, they at- 


tempted once more to ſqueeze his pampered body into 
a privy ; but ngt eaſily effecting this, they threw it into 
the Tiber, with heavy weights, that none might after— 
wards find or give it burial, This was the miſerable 
and ignominious death of Heliogabalus, in the 18th 


year of his age, after a deteſtable reign of four years. 


His mother alſo was ſlain at the ſame time by the ſol- 
diers; as were alſo many of the opprobious aſſociates 
of his criminal pleaſures. 

Alexander being, without oppoſition, declared em- 
peror, the ſenate, in their uſual method of adulation, 
were for conferring new titles upon him; but he mo- 
deftly declined them all, alleging, that titles were 
only honourable when given to virtue, not to ſtation. 
This outſide was an happy omen of his future virtues ; 
and few princes in hiſtory have been more commended 
by his cotemporaries, or indeed more deſerved com- 
mendation. To the moſt rigid juſtice he added the 
greateſt humanity. He loved the good, and was a ſe- 
vere reprover of the lewd and infamous. His accom- 
pliſhments were equal to his virtues. He was an ex- 
cellent mathematician, geometrician, and muſician 


he was equally ſkilled in painting and ſculpture ; and 


in poetry, few of his time could equal him. In ſhort, 
ſuch were his talents, and ſuch the ſolidity of his judg- 
ment, that tho' but 16 years of age, he was conſidered 
2s a wile old man. | 
The firſt part of his reign was ſpent in a reformation 
of the abuſes of his predeceſſor. He reſtored the ſe- 
nators to their rank; nothing being undertaken with- 
out the moſt ſage adviſers, and moſt mature delibera- 
tion. Among the number of his adviſers, was his 
mother Mammæa; a woman eminent for her virtues 
and accompliſhments, and who made uſe of her power 
as well to ſecure her ſon the affections of his ſubjects, 
as to procure them the moſt juſt adminiſtration, He 
was a rigid. puniſher of ſuch magiſtrates as took bribes, 
faying, That it was not enough to deprive fach of 
their places; for their truſts being great, their lives, 
in moſt caſes, ought to pay for a breach of them. On 
the contrary, he thought he could never ſufficiently re- 
ward ſuch as had been remarkable for their juſtice and 
integrity, keeping a regiſter of their names, and ſome- 
times aſking ſuch of them as appeared modeſt and un- 
willing to approach him, why they were ſo backward 
in demanding their reward, and why they ſuffered him 
to be in their debt. His clemency extended even to 
ihe Chriſtians, who had been puniſhed in the former 
reipns with unrelenting barbarity. Upon a conteſt 
between them and a company 6 AB and vintners, 
about a piece of public ground, which the one claimed 
as a place for public worſhip, and the other for exer- 
ceiling their reſpeQtive trades, he decided the point by 
his reſcript, in theſe words: © It is better that God 
be worſhipped there in any manner, than that the 
place ſhould be put to uſes of drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchesy.”? „; ro te THOR ITY 
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His abilities in war were not inferior to his aſſi. Ry, 
duity in peace. The empire, which from the remiſſneſs —< 
and debauchery of the preceding reigns now began ,, 92 
to be attacked on every fide, wanted a perſon of vi- * 
gour and conduct to defend it. Alexander faced the Th 
enemy wherever the invaſion was moſt formidable, and pie. 
for a hört time deferred its ruin. His firſt expedi- 
tion, in the tenth year of his reign, was againſt the 
Parthians and Perſians, whom he oppoſed with a pow. 
erfal army, The Perſians were routed in a deciſive 
engagement with preat ſlaughter ; the cities of Ctch. 
phon and Babylon were once more taken, and the 
Roman empire was reſtored to its former limits, Upon 
his return to Antioch, his mother Mammza ſent for 
the famous Origen, to be inſtructed by him in the 
principles of Chriſtianity ; and after diſcourfing with 
him for ſome time upon the ſubject, diſmiſſed him, 
with a proper ſafeguard, to his native city of Alexan- 
dria, About the ſame time that Alexander was vic- 
torious in the Eaſt, Furius Celſus, his general, obtain- 
ed a ſignal victory over the Mauritanians in Africa, 
Varius Macrinus was ſucceſsful in Germany, and Ju- 
nius Palmatus returned with conqueſt from Armenia. 
However, the number of theſe victories only haſtened 
the decline of the empire, which was waſted by the ex- 
ertion of its own ſtrength, and was now becoming little 
more than a ſplendid ruin. | 
About the 13th year of his reign, the Upper Ger- 
mans, and other northern nations, began to pour down- 
immenſe ſwarms of people upon the more ſouthern 
parts of the empire. They paſſed the Rhine and the 
Danube with ſuch fury, that all Italy was thrown in- 
to the moſt extreme conſternation. The emperor, 
ever ready to expoſe himſelf for the ſafety of his 
people, made what levies he could, and went in perſon 
to ſtem the torrent; which he ſpeedily effected. It was 
in the courſe of his ſucceſſes againſt the enemy, that he 
was cut off by a mutiny among his ſoldiers. The le- 
gions encamped about Moguntia, having been abomi- 
nably corrupted during the reign of Heliogabalus, 
and trained up in all kinds of rapine and diſobedience, 
required the moſt ſtrict command. Alexander could 
neither endure their tumultuary obedience, nor they 
his regular diſcipline. His own faults, and thoſe of 
his mother Mammæa, were objeded againſt him. 
They openly exclaimed, That they were governed by 
an avaricious woman, and a mean-ſpirited boy; and n 
reſolved upon clecting an emperor capable of ruling '* 8 
alone. In this general revolt, Maximinus, an old and ; 
experienced commander, held frequent conferences with 
the ſoldiers, and enflamed the fedition. At length, 
being determined to diſpatch their preſent emperors. 
they ſeat an executioner into his tent; who imme- 
diately ſtruck off his head; and, ſhortly after, that of 
his mother. He died in the 29th year of his age, 
after a proſperous reign of thirteen years and nine : 
days. 397, 
The tumults occaſioned by the death of Alexander Suomi, 
being appeaſed, Maximinus, who had been the chief us, 
promoter of the ſedition, was choſen emperor. 495 mano! 
extraordinary man, Whoſe character deferves particu- gente 
ral attention, was born of very obſcure parentage, der 
ing the ſon of a poor herdſman of Thrace, In the be , 
ginning he followed his father's profeſſion, and only grengid 
exerciſed his perſonal courage againſt the poÞbers "on 
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employment, and enliſted in the Roman army ; where 
he ſoon became remarkable for his great ſtrength, diſ- 
cipline, and courage. This gigantic man was no leſs 
than eight feet and an half high; he had a body and 
ſtrength correſponding to his fize, being not leſs re- 
markable for the magnitude than the ſymmetry of his 
perſon. His wife's bracelet uſually ſerved him for a 


thumb ring; and his ſtrength was ſo great, that he 


was able to draw a carriage which two oxen could not 
move. He could ſtrike ovt an horſe's teeth with a 
blow of his fiſt, and break its thigh with a kick, 
His diet was as extraordinary as the reſt of his endow- 
ments: he generally eat 40 pounds weight of fleſh 
every day, and drank fix gallons of wine, without 
committing any debauch in either. With a frame ſo 
athletic, he was poſſeſſed of a mind undaunted in dan- 


ger, and neither fearing nor regarding any man. The 


firſt time he was made known to the emperor Severus, 
was upon his celebrating games on the birth-day of his 
ſon Geta. Maximinvs was then a rude countryman, 
and requeſted the emperor to be permitted to contend 
for the prizes which were diſtributed to the beſt run— 
ners, wreſtlers, and boxers, of the army. Severus, un- 
willing to infringe the military diſcipline, would not 
permit him at firſt to combat, except with ſlaves, 
againſt whom his ſtrength appeared altoniſhing. He 
overcame 16 in running, one after the other: he then 
kept up with the emperor on horſeback ; and having 
fatigued him in the courſe, he was oppoſed to ſeven of 
the moſt active ſoldiers, and overcame them with the 
greateſt eaſe. From that time he was particularly no- 
ticed, and taken into the emperor's body- guards, in 
which his aſſiduity and prompt obedience were parti— 
cularly remarkable, 
made a ccnturion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
ſtation by his ſtrict attention to the morals and diſci- 
pline of thoſe he commanded. When made a tribune, 
ne ſtil] retained the hard ſimplicity of his life; eat as 
the meaneſt centinel; ſpent whole days in exereiſing 
his troops; and would now and then himſelf wreſtle 
with eight or ten of the Rrongeſt men in the army, 
whom he threw with ſcarce any effort. Being thus be- 
come one of the molt remarkable men in the empire, 
both for courage, diſcipline, and perſona] activity, he 
gave, ſhortly after, a very high inſtance of his unſha- 


ken fidelity: for when Macrinus was made emperor, 


he refuſed to ſerve under a prince that had betrayed 
his ſovereign ; and retired to Thrace, his native coun- 
try, where he followed commerce, and purchaſed ſome 
lands, content with privacy rather than a guilty de} 
pendence. Upon the acceſſion of Hcliogabalus to the 
throne, this bold veteran once more returned to the 
army ; but was, in the very beginning, diſguſted at 
the baſe eſſeminacy of the emperor; who, hearing 
amazing inſtances of his ſtrength, aſked him, if he 
were equally capable in combats of another nature ? 
This lewd demand was ſo little ſuitable to the temper 
of Maximiaus, that he inſtantly left the court. Upon 
the death of Heliogabalus, he again returned to Rome, 
and was received with great kindneſs by Alexander, 
who particularly recommended him to the ſenate, and 


made him commander of the fourth legion, which con- 


liked of new-railed foldigrs, Maximinus gladly accep- 
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— goon after, his ambition encreaſing, he left his poor 


In the reign of Caracalla, he was 
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ted of this charge, and performed his duty with grea 
exactneſs and ſucceſs, ſetting an example of virtue and 


diſcipline to all the commanders of the army. Nor was 


his valour leſs apparent againſt the Germans, whither 
he was ſent with his legion; ſo that he was unani- 
mouſſy conſidered as the boldeſt, braveſt, moſt valiant 
and moſt virtuous ſoldier in the whole empire. He 


ſoon, however, forfeited all theſe juſtly merited titles 


when he was raiſed to the throne ; and, from being 
the molt loved commander in the army, he became the 


molt cruel tyrant upon earth. Yet in fact, his former 
virtues were all of the ſevere and rigid kind, which, 


without any education, might very eaſily degenerate in- 
to tyranvy ; ſo that he might have miſtaken his ſue- 
ceeding cruelty for diſcipline, and his ſeverity for ju- 


Rome. 
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Becomes a 


ſtice. However this be, Meximinus is conſidered. as cucltyrants 


one of the greateſt monſters of cruelty that ever diſ- 
graced power; and, fearful] of nothing himſelf, he 
ſeemed to ſport with the terrors of all mankind, 

He began his reign by endeavouring to force obe- 
dience from every rank of people, and by vindicating 


his authority by violence. The ſenate and people of 


Rome were the firſt that incurred his reſentment. 
They utterly refuſing to confirm the clection of the 


army, he was the firſt emperor who reigned without 


their concurrence or approbation. However, he ſeem- 
ed regardleſs of their oppoſition, proceeding to ſecure 
his election by putting all ſuch to death as had been 
raiſed by his predeceſſor. 
found favour in the former reign, felt the weight of 
his reſentment; and were perſecuted in ſeveral parts of 
the empire, particularly in thoſe where he himſelf re- 
fided. His cruelty likewiſe extended to the rich, 


whoſe lives and eſtates became a frequent ſacrifice to- 


avarice and ſuſpicion. But what appears ſtill a more 
extraordinary inſtance of his cruelty, being aſhamed of 
the mcannefs of his extraction, he commanded all ſuch 
as were beſt acquainted with him and his parentage to- 
be ſlain, altho' there were ſome among the number that 
had relieved him in his low condition. 


The Chriſtians alſo, having 
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However, his cruelties did not retard his military His ſucceſs 
operations, which were carried on with a- ſpirit be- War. 


coming a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans 
in ſeveral battles, waſted all their country with fire 
and ſword for 400 miles together, and ſet a reſolution. 
of ſubduing all the northern nations as far as the 
ocean. In theſe expeditions, in order to attach the 
ſoldiers more firmly to him, he increaſed their pay; 


and in every duty of the camp, he himſelf took as 
much pains as the meaneſt centinel in his army, ſhow- 


ing incredible courage and aſſiduity. In every engage- 


ment, where the conflict was hotteſt, Maximinus was. 


always ſeen fighting there in perſon, and deſtroying ; 
all before him: for, being bred a barbarian, he conjẽů 


while tre commanded as a general. 


— 


dered it as his duty to combat as a common ſoldier, 


In the mean time, his cruelties had ſo alienated the Conſpira- - 


minds of his ſubjeas, that ſeveral conſpiracies nations, — 5 
ſecretly aimed againſt him. Magnus, a conſplar pers *8%9%5 * 


ſon, and ſome others, had plotted to break dow a 
wooden bridge, as ſoon as the emperor had paſſed it, 


and thus to abandon him to the enemy. But this be- 
ing diſcovered, gave Maximinus-an opportunity of in-“ 
dulging hisgnatural ſeverity, upon this pretext alone 
caulivg above 4000 to be ſlain, Shortly after, ſome of 
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Rome, Alexander's old ſoldiers withdrawing themſelves from 
5 the camp, proclaimed one Quarcianus as emperor, who 
had been lately diſguſted at Maximinus for being diſ- 

miſſed from employment. The ſoldiers, in fact, con- 


ſtrained him to accept of the dangerous ſuperiority to 


which he was expoſed : and ſhortly after, in the ſpirit 
of the times, the perſon who had been the promoter 
of his advancement, murdered him in his bed, and car- 
ried his head to Maximinus ; who received him kindly 
at firſt, but ſoon put him to a cruel death, for his com- 
plicated guilt of treaſon and treachery. 

Theſe partial inſurrections were Toon after followed 
by a ſpirit of general diſcontent throughout all the 
empire. The provinces of Africa were the firſt that 
ſhowed their deteſtation of the tyraut, whoſe extortions 
and eruelties among them were become inſupportable. 
They firſt flew his procurator; and afterwards conſide- 
ring how dangerous a crime they had committed, they 
reſolved to throw oft all expeQations of pardon, and 
create a new emperor. Gordian was then proconſul 
of Africa, a perſon of great fame for his virtues, and 
highly reverenced for a blameleſs life of near eighty. 
Him, therefore, they determined to elect; and ac- 
cordingly the ſoldiers and natives aſſembling together, 

396 tumultuouſly entered his houſe, reſolved to put their 
ano i Jelign in execution. Gordian, who at firſt ſuppoſed 
eg they were come to kill him, being made ſenſible of 

their intentions, utterly refuſed their offer, allegin 
his extreme age, and Maximinus's power. But all his 
oppoſition was vain: they conſtrained him to accept of 
the proffered dignity ; and he, with his ſon Gordian, 
who was 46 years of age, were declared emperors. Be- 
ing thus raiſed contrary to his inclinations, the old 
man immediately wrote to the ſenate, declaring that 
he had unwillingly accepted of the empire, and would 
only keep his authority til] he had freed it from the 
tyranny of its preſent oppreſſor. The ſenate very 
joyfully confirmed his election, adjudging Maximinus 
as an enemy and traitor to the ſtate The citizens alſo 
ſhowed an equal zeal in the cauſe: they flew upon ſuch 
as were the reputed friends of Maximinus, and tore 
them in pieces; even ſome who were innocent, falling 


a facrifice to the multitude's blind rage. So great an 


alteration being made in the city againſt the intereſts 
of Maximinus, the ſenate were reſolved to drive the 
oppoſition to the extreme; and accordingly made all 
neceſſary preparations for their ſecurity, ordering 
Maximinus's governors to be diſplaced, and command- 
ing all the provinces to acknowledge Gordian for 

_ emperor. This order was differently received in dif— 
terent parts, as people were affected to one or the 
other party; in ſome provinces the governors were 
lain; in others, the meſſengers of the ſenate; ſo that 
an parts of the empire felt the conſequences of the ci- 
VII War. ; 

In the mean time, when Maximinus was informed 
as minus of theſe charges againft him, his rage appeared ungo- 
hearing vernable. He roared like a ſavage bealt, and violent- 
the neus. . . : 5 
ly ſtruck his head againſt the wall, ſhowing every in- 
itence of ungovernable diſtraction. At length his fury 
being ſomewhat ſubſided, he called his whole army to- 
gether; and, in a ſet ſpeech, exhorted them to re— 
venge his cauſe, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
that they ſhould poſſeſs the eftates of all ſuch as had 
oftended, The ſoldiers unanimouſly promiſed to be 
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baggage, and followed by flaves and women, rather 
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faithful; they received his harangue with their uſual Rowe 
acclamations; and, thus encouraged, he led them to- 
wards Rome, breathing nothing but ſlaughter and re. 
venge. However, he found many obſtacles to his im- 
petuoſity; and, though he defired nothing ſo much ag 
diſpatch, his marches were incommodious and flow, 
The tumultuous and diſobedient armies. of the empire, 
were at preſent very different from the legions that 
were led on by Sylla or Cæſar; they were loaded with 


reſembling an eaſtern caravan, than a military battal- 
lion. To theſe 1inconveniencies alſo was added the 
hatred of the cities throngh which he paſſed, the in- 
habitants all abandoning their houſes upon his ap— 
proach, and ſecuring their proviſions in proper hiding- 
places. However, in this complication of inconvenien- 
ces and misfortunes, his. affairs began to wear a fa- 
vourable appearance in Africa: for Capelianus, the 393 
governor of Numidia, raiſed a body of troops in his Gordian 
favour, and marched againſt Gordian, towards Car. *#citel 
thage; where he fonght the younger Gordian, New ad kid, 
him, and deſtroyed his army. The father hearing of 
the death of his ſon, together with the loſs of the 
battle, ftrangled himſelf in his own girdle. Capelia- 
nus purſuing his victory, entered Carthage; where he 
gave a looſe to pillage and ſlaughter, under a pretence 
of revenging the cauſe of Maximinus. The news of 
theſe base was ſoon brought to the emperor, who 
now increaſed his diligence, and flattered himſelf with 
a ſpeedy opportunity of revenge. He led on his large 
army by haſty journeys into Italy, threatening deftruc- 
tion to all his oppoſers, and ardently wiſhing for freſh 
opportunities of ſlaughter. my | 
Nothing could exceed the conſternation of the ſenate 
upon the news of this defeat. They now ſaw them- 
ſelves not only deprived of the aſſiſtance of Gordian 
and his ſon, on whom they greatly relied ; but alſo op- 
poſed by two formidable tyrants, each commanding a 
victorious army, directly marching towards Rome, 
and meditating nothing but vengeance. In this afflic- 
ting exigence, they, with great ſolemnity, met at the 
temple of Jupiter, and after the molt mature delibera- 599 
tions choſe Pupienus and Balbinus emperors conjoint- 2% fab. 
ly. Theſe were men who had acquired the eſteem of uus pts. 
the public both in war and peace, having commanded claimed 
armies and governed provinces with great reputation; p49 
and being now appointed to oppoſe Maximinus, they 
made what levies they could, both in Rome and the 
country. With theſe, Pupienus warched to ſtop the 
progreſs of the invaders, leaving the city to a freſh and 
unlooked for calamity. This was occaſioned by two 
of Maximinns's ſoldiers, who, entering the ſenate- 
houle, were ſlain by two ſenators. This quickly gave 
offence to the body of the prætorian ſoldiers, who in- 
ſtantly reſolved to take revenge, but were oppoſed by 
the citizens; ſo that nothing was ſeen throughout 
Rome, but tumult, ſlaughter, and cruelty. In this uni- 
verſal confuſion the calamity was: increaſed, by the 
ſoldiers ſetting the city on fire, while the wretched in- 
habitants were combating each other in the midſt of 
the flames. | . 
Nevertheleſs, Maximinus himſelf, in whoſe favour 
theſe ſeditions were promoted, did not ſeem to be 
more fortunate. Upon being informed of the new 


election of emperors, his fury was again renewed, * 
e 
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del by ing the city of Aquileia, which he expected to enter 
lzimi- without any difficulty, he was aſtoniſhed to find it 
prepared for the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, and reſolved 
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he paſſed the Alps, expectin 7 upon entering Italy, to re- 
freſh his fatigued and famiſhed army in that fertile part 
of the country. But in this he was entirely diſappoint- 
ed; the ſenate had taken ſuch care to remove all kinds 


of ſuſtenance to fortified places, that he ſtill found 


himſelf reduced to his former neceſſities, while his ar- 
my began to murmur for want. To this another diſ- 
appointment was added ſhortly after : for approach- 


to hold out a regular ſiege. This city was well forti- 
fied and populous, and the inhabuants greatly averſe 
to Maximinus's government; but what added ſtill 
more to its ſtrength, it was commanded by two excel- 
lent generals, Criſpinus and Menophilis, who had fo 
well furniſhed it with men and ammunition, that Maxi- 
minus found no ſmall refiftance, even in inveſting the 
place. His firlt attempt was, to take the city by 
ſtorm; but the beſieged threw down ſuch quantities of 
ſcalding pitch and ſulphur upon his ſoldiers, that they 
were unable to continue the aſſault. He then determi- 
ned upon a blockade; but the inhabitants were ſo re- 
ſolute, that even the old men and children were ſeen 
combating upon the walls, while the women cut off 
their hair to furniſh the ſoldiers with bow-ftrings. 
Maximinus's rage at this unexpected oppoſition, was 
now ungovernable: having no enemy to wreck his re- 
ſentment upon, he turned it againſt his own comman— 
ders. He put many of his generals to death, as if the 
city had held out through their neglect or incapacity, 


while famine made great depredations upon the reſt of 


his army. Nothing now appeared on either fide to 
terminate the conteſt, except the total deſtruction of 
either. But a mutiny in Maximinus's own army, a 
while reſcued the declining empire from deſtruction, 
and ſaved the lives of thouſands. The ſoldiers being 
long harraſſed by famine and fatigue, and hearing of 
revolts on every fide, reſolved to terminate their cala- 
mities by the tyrant's death. His great ſtrength, and 
bis being always armed, were, at firſt, the principal 
motives to deter any from aſſaſſinating him; but at 
length having made his guards accomplices in their 
delign, they ſet upon him, while he ſlept at noon in 
his tent, and flew both him and his ſon, whom he had 
made his partner in the empire, without any oppoſi— 
tion, after an uſurpation of about three years, and in 
the 65th year of his age. | | 

Lhe tyrant being dead, and his body thrown to the 
dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus and Balbinus conti- 
nued for ſome time emperors without oppoſition. But 
the prætorian ſoldiers, who had long been notorious 
for mutiny and treaſon, ſoon reſolved on further 
change. Nor did the diſſenfions between the new— 
made emperors themſclves, a little contribute to their 
downfall ; for though both were remarkable for wil- 
dom and age, yet they could not reſtrain the mutual 
Jealouſy of each other's power. Pupienus claimed the 
ſuperiority from his great experience; while Balbinus 
was equally aſpiring upen account of his family and 
ortune, : 1 

In this ill-judged conteſt, the prætorian ſoldiers, 
vho were enemies to both, ſet upon them in their pa- 
dee, at a time their guards were amuſed with ſeeing 
the Capitoline games. Pupienus perceiving cheir tu- 
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multuous approach, ſent, with the utmoſt ſpeed, for Rome. 
aſſiſtance from his colleague ; but he, out of a cul- © 
pable ſuſpicion that ſomething was deſigned only = | 
againſt himſclf, refuſed to ſend ſuch of the German Aud like- 


guards as were next his perſon. Thus the ſeditious wiſe Pup'e- 
ſoldiers found an eaſy acceſs to both the emperors nus and 


apartments; and dragging them from the palace to- Balbinus. 


wards the camp, ſlew them both, leaving their dead 


een in the ſtreets, as a dreadful inſtance of their ſe- 
tion. 
In the midſt of this ſedition, as the mutineers were 
proceeding along, they by accident met Gordian, 
the grandion of him who was ſlain in Africa, and de- 43 
clared him emperor on the ſpot. The ſenate and people ee 
had been long reduced to the neceſſity of ſuffering proelaimed 
their emperors to be nominated by the army; fo that empexor. 
all they could do in the preſent inſtance was to con- 
firm their choice. This prince was but 16 years old 
when he began his reign, but his virtues ſeemed to 
compenſate for his want of experience. His principal 
aims were, to unite the oppoſing members of the go- 
vernment, and to reconcile the ſoldiers and citizens 
to each other. His learning is ſaid to have been equal 
to his virtues ; and we are aſſured that he had 62,c00 
books in his library. His reſpe& for Miſithæus, his 
governor and inſtructor, was ſuch, that he married his 
daughter, and profited by his counſels in all the critt- 
cal circumſtances of his reign. | 404 
The firſt four years of this emperor's reign were His ſucceſs 
attended with the utmoſt proſperity ; but in the fifth, Sainſt the 
he was alarmed with accounts from the eaft, that Sa- * 
por, king of Perſia, had furiouſly invaded the confines 
of the Roman empire, and having taken Antioch had 
pillaged Syria and ail the adjacent provinces. Beſides 
the Perſians, the Goths alſo invaded the empire on 
their ſide, pouring down like an inundation from the 
north, and attempting to fix their refidence in the 
kingdom of Thrace. To oppoſe both theſe invaſions, 
Gordian prepared an army; and having gained ſome 
victories over the Goths, whom he obliged to retire, he 
turned his arms againſt the Perſians, whom he defeated 
upon ſeveral occaſions, and forced to return home with 
diſgrace, In gaining theſe advantages, Miſithzus, 
whom he had made prætorian præfect, had the prinei— 
pal ſhare; but, he dying ſoon after, (as it is ſuppoſed 
being poiſoned by Philip, an Arabian, who was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor), the fortunes of Gordian feemed 
to die with him. The army began to be no longer 
ſupplied with proviſions as uſual; murmurs were heard 
to prevail, and theſe were artfully fomented by Phi- 
lip. Things thus proceeding from bad to worſe, Phi- 
lip was at firſt made equal to the command of the 5 
empire; ſhortly after, inveſted with the ſole power; 1; 8 
and, at length, finding himſelf capable of perpetrating ed by Phi- 
his long mediated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order, lip, who 
ſlain, in the 22d year of his age, after a ſucceſsful reign ſuccteds. 
of near ſix years. 
Philip having thus murdered his benefaQor, was ſo 
fortunate as to be immediately acknowledged emperos 


by the army. The ſenate alſo, though they ſeemed at 


firſt to oppoſe his power, confirmed his election, and 
gave him, as uſual, the title of Auguſtus. Philip was 
about 40 years old when he came to the throne; being 
the ſon of an obſcure Arabian, who had been captain 
of a band of robbers. Upon his exaltation, ha 
. : | elate 
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ciated his ſon, a boy of ſix years of age, as his partner 
in the empire; and, in order to ſecure his power at 
home, made peace with the Perſians, and marched his 
army towards Rome. On his way, having conceivetl 
a defire to viſit his native country of Arabia, he built 
there a city called PZi/ipppolis 3 and from thence re- 


turning to Rome, he was received as emperor, ard 
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treated with all the marks of ſubmiſſion, though not 
of joy. To put the people in good humour, he eauſcd 


erthe ſecular games to be celebrated, with a magniſicence 
of Rome * | 


ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors, it being juſt too 
years after the building of the city. Upon oceaſion of 
theſe games, we are told, that both Philip and his fon 
were converted to Chriſtianity, However this be, a 
murdeted and an _ungrateful uſurper, does no great ho- 
nour to whatever opinion he may happen to embrace, 
We have little account of the latter part of his reignin 
the wretched and mutilated hiſtories of the times; we 
only learn that the Goths having invaded the empire, 
Marinus, Philip's lieutenant, who was ſent againſt 
them, revolted, and cauſed himſelf to be declared em- 
peror. This revolt, however, was but of ſhort dura- 
tion ; for the army which had raiſed him, repented of 
their raſhneſs, depoſed him with equal levity, and put 
him to death. Decius was the perſon whom Philip 
appointed to command in the room of-the revolting 
general. The chief merit of Decius with the emperor 
was, that when Marinus had rebelled, he averred in 


the ſenate, That the traitor's preſumption would be 


very ſhortly his ruin; which, when it happened ac- 


cordingly, Philip appointed him to ſucceed in the 
command of the rebellious army. 


man of great ſubtlety, being thus entruſted with ſo 
much power, upon arriving at the army, found that 
the ſoldiers were reſolved on inveſting him with the 
ſupreme authority. He, therefore, ſeemed to ſuffer 
their importunities, as if through conſtraint ; and, in 
the mean time, ſent Philip word, that be had unwil- 
lingly aſſumed the title of emperor, the better to ſe- 
cure it for the rightful poſſeſſor; adding, that he only 
looked for a convenient opportunity of giving up his 
pretenſions and title together. Philip knew mankind 
too well, to rely upon ſuch profeſſions : he therefore 
got together what forces he could from the ſeveral 


_ provinces, and led them forward towards the confines 
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of Italy. However, the army was ſcarce arrived at Ve- 
rona, when it revolted in favour of Decius, and ſet— 
ting violently upon Philip, a centinel, with one blow, 
cut off his head, or rather cleaved it aſunder, ſepara- 
ting the under jaw from the upper. Such was the de- 
ſerved death of Philip, in the 45th year of his age, af- 
ter a reign of about five years; Decius being univer- 
ſally acknowledged as his ſucceſſor, A. D. 248. 

The activity and wiſdom of Decius in ſome mea- 
{ure (topped the haſtening decline of the Roman 
empire. The ſenate ſeemed to think ſo. highly of 
his merits, that they voted him not inferior to Trajan; 
and indeed he ſeemed in every inſtance to conſult their 
dignity in particular, and the welfare of all inferior 
ranks of people. He permitted them to chooſe a cen- 
ſor, as was the cuſtom in the flouriſhing times of Rome; 
and Valerian, his general, a man of ſuch ſtrict morals, 
that his life was ſaid to be a continual cenſorſhip, was 
choſen to that dignity.— But no virtues could now 
prevent the approaching downfall of the ſtate; the ob- 
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Decius, who was a 
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ſtinate diſputes between the Pagans and the Chriſtians Rome, 
within the empire, and the unceaſing irruptions f 
barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it beyond 

the power of a remedy. To ſtop theſe, a perſecution 

of the Chriſtians, who were now grown the moſt nu— 

merous body of the people, was impolitically, not to 


fay unjultly, begun; in which thouſands were put to 


death, and all the arts of cruelty tried in vain to leſſen 
their growing number. This perſecution was ſucceed- 
ed by dreadful devaſtations from the Goths, particu— 


-larly in Thrace and Meſia, where they had been moſt 


ſucceſsful, Thele irruptions Decius went to oppoſe in 
perſon; and coming to an engagement with them, ſlew 
30,000 of the barbarians in one battle, However, be- | 
ing reſolved to purſue his victory, he wag by the trea- 493 
chery of Gallus his own general, led into a defile, * er. 
where the king of the Goths had ſecret information to Ts, 
attack him. In this diſadvantageous ſituation, De. the Coch 
cius firſt ſaw his ſon killed with an arrow, and ſoon 
after his whole army put to the rout. Wherefore, re- 
ſolving not to ſurvive his loſs, he put ſpurs to his 
horſe, and inſtantly plunging into a quagmire, was 
ſwallowed up, and his body could never be found af- 
ter. He died in the goth year of his age, after a 
ſhort reign of twa years and fix months ; leaving the 
character of an excellent prince, and one capable of 
averting the deſtruction of the empire, if human 
means could have effected it. | 309 
Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman army, Svcceeled 
had addreſs enough to get himſclf declared emperor by f 3% 
that part of it which ſurvived the defeat; he was 45 
old when he began to reign, and was deſcended from 
an honourable family in Rome. He bought a diſho- 
nourable peace from the enemies of the ſtate, agreeing 
to pay a conſiderable annual tribute to the Goths, 
whom it was his duty to repreſs. Having thus pur- 
chaſed a ſhort remiſſion from war, by the diſgrace of 
his country, he returned to Rome, to give a looſe to 
his pleaſures, regardleſs of the wretched ſituation of 
the empire. | 155 | urinate 
Nothing can be more deplorable than the ſtate of ge at lt 
the Roman provinces at this time. The Goths andenyic, 
other barbarous nations, not ſatisfied with their late 
bribes to continue in peace, broke in upon the eaſtern 
parts of Europe. On the other fide. the Perſians and 
Scythians committed unheard of ravages in Mcſopo- 
tamia and Syria, The emperor, regardleſs of every 
national calamity, was loſt in debauch and ſenſuality 
at home; and the Pagans were allowed a power of 
perſecuting the Chriſtians through all parts of the 
ſtate ; theſe calamities were ſucceeded by a peſtilence, 
that ſeemed to have in general ſpread over every part 
of the earth, and which continued raging for ſeveral 
years, in an unheard of manner; and all theſe by à 
civil war, which followed ſhortly after, between Gal- 
lus and his general Amilianus, who having gained a 
victory over the Goths, was proclaimad emperor by his 
conquering army. Gallus hearing this, was ſoon rou- 
ſed from the intoxications of pleaſure, and prepared to 
oppoſe his dangerous riual. Both armies met in Me- 
ſia, and a battle enſued, in which /Emilianus was 
victorious, and Gallus, with his {$, were ſlain. His 
death was merited, and his vices were ſuch as to de- 
ſerve the deteſtation of poſterity. He died in the 47th 


year of his age, after an unhappy reign of two er 
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rome. and four months, in which the empire ſuffered incx- 
— hreſſble calamities. Emilianus, after his victory over 
Callus, expected to br acknowledged emperor ; but 
he ſoon fourd himſelf miſerably diſappointed. The 
ſenate refuſed to acknowledge his claims; and an army 
that was ftationed near the Alps, choſe Valerian, 
their own commander, to ſuccecd to the throne. In 
conſequence of this, Emilianus's ſoldiers began to 
conſider their general as an obſtacle to the univerſal 
tranquillity, and flew him in order to avoid the miſ- 
chiefs of a civil war, | | | 
Valerian being thus nniverſally acknowledged as 
emperor, although arrived at the age of 70, ſet about 
reforming the ſtate with a ſpirit that ſeemed to mark 
a good mind and unabated vigour. But reformation 
was then grown almoit impracticable. The diſputes 
between the Pagans and Chriſtians divided the em- 
pire, as before; and a dreadful perſecution of the lat- 
ter enſued. The Northern nations over-ran the Ro— 
man dominions in a more formidable manner than 
ever; and the empire began to be uſurped by a multi- 
tude of petty leaders, each of whom, negleQing the 
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lamities, the Perſians, under their king Sapor, inva- 
ded Syria; and coming into Meſopotamia, took the 
unfortunate Valerian priſoner, as he was making pre- 
parations to oppoſe them. Nothing can exceed the 
indignities, as well as the cruelties, which were prac- 
tiſed upon this unhappy monarch, thus fallen into the 
hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, always uſed 
him as a footſtool for mounting his horſe; he added 
the bitterneſs of ridicule to his inſults, and uſually ob- 
ſerved, That an attitude like that to which Valerian 
was reduced, was the beſt ſtatue that could be erected 
in honour of his victory. This horrid life of inſult 
and ſufferance continued for ſeven years, and was, at 
length, terminated by the cruel Perſian's commanding 
his priſoner's eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards 


% cauſiag him to be flead alive. 
1 The news of the defeat of the Roman army by the 


ll bes b Derfians, and the captivity of Valerian, no ſooner 
ba- reached the barbarous nations at war with Rome, than 
ls, they poured on all ſides into the Roman territories in 
incredible multitudes, threatening the empire, and 
Rome itſelf, with utter deſtruction. The Goths and 
Scythians ravaged Pontus and Aſia, committing every 


dhe 


having over-run Rhætia, advanced as far as Ravenna; 
putting all to fire and ſword; the Quadi and Sarma- 
tans ſeized on great part of Dacia and Pannonia; 
while other barbarous nations, invading Spain, made 
themſelves maſters of Tarraco and other important 
places in that province. In the mean time Gallienus, 
the ſon of Valerian, having promiſed to revenge his 
father's captivity, and repreſs the barbarians, was 
choſen emperor without any oppoſition, He was at 
that time in Gaul; but haſtened into Italy, from 
whence he drove out the barbarians, either by the ter- 
ror of his approach, or by overcoming them in 
battle. In Dacia and Pannonia, alſo, the barbarians 
were driven back by Regillianus, who commanded 
there, and who is ſaid to have gained ſeveral victories 
in one day. 

But in the mean time, one Iogenuus, a man of 


5'cat reputation in war, and univerſally beloved both 
Vor, _ | 3 


11 


by the people and ſoldiery, cauſed himſelf to be pra- Rome. 


general ſtate, ſet up for himſelf. To add to theſe ca- 


Where dreadful devaſtations; the Alemanni and Franks 
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claimed emperor in Pannonia, where he was generally 
acknowledged, as well as in Mœſia. Gallienus no 
ſooner heard of his revolt, than he marched from the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna where he then was, into Il- 
Iyricum, engaged Ingenuus, and put him to flight. 
Some authors tell us, that Ingenuus was killed after 
the battle by his own ſoldiers; while others affirm, that 
be put an end to his own life to avoid falling into the 
hands of Gallienus, who nſed his victory with a cruel= 493 

ty hardly to be parallelled. The following letter to Monſtrous 
Verianus Celer, one of his officers, will ſhow the diſ— 3 
poſition of this emperor: * I ſhall not be ſatisbed, emperor 
(ſays he) with your putting to death only ſuch as have Gallicnvs, 
borne arms againſt me, and might have fallen in the 

field: you mult in every city deſtroy all the males, 

old and young; ſpare none who have wiſhed ill to 

me, none who have ſpoken ill of me the fon of Vale- 

rian, the father and brother of princes. Ingenuus em- 

peror! Tear, kill, cut in pieces without mercy : you 
underſtand me; do then as you know I would do, who 

have written to you with my own hand.” In conſe- 

quence of theſe cruel orders, a moſt dreadful] havock 

was made among that unhappy people; and, in ſeve- 

ral cities, not one male child was left alive. The 

troops who had formerly ferved under Ingenuus, and 


the inhabitants of Mœſia who had eſcaped the general 9 


ſlaughter, provoked by theſe cruelties, proclaimed 
Regillianus emperor. He was a Dacian by birth, de- 
ſcended, as was ſaid, from the celebrated king Dece- 
balus whom Trajan had conquered ; and had, by ſe- 
veral gallant actions, gained reputation in the Roman 
armies. After he was proclaimed emperor, he gained 
great advantages over the Sarmatians ; but was ſoon 
after murdered by his own ſoldiers. Theſe revolts were 
quickly followed by many others. Indeed it is not ſur- 
prifing, at a time when the reins of government were 
held with ſo looſe an hand, that a crowd of uſurpers 
Mould Rart up in every province of the empire. The 
great number of uſurpers who pretended to the em- 
pire about this time, have been diſtivguiſhed by the, 
name of the ?hirty tyrants. However, there were only 
19 viz. Cyriades, Macrianus, Baliſta, Udenatus, and 
Zenobia in the eaſt: in Gaul, and the weſtern pro- 
vinces, Poſthumus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mo- 
ther Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus; in Illyricum, and 
on the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillia- 
nus, and Aureolus ; in Pontus, Saturninus; in Iſſu— 

ria, Trebellianus; in Theſſaly, Piſo; in Achaia, Va- 

lens; in Egypt, Emilianus; and in Africa, Celſus. 

Several of theſe pretenders to the empire, however, 
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though branded with the opprobious appellation of 14 


tyrants, were eminent examples of virtue, and almoſt 
all of them were poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ſhare of vi- 
gour and ability. The principal reaſon aſſigned for 
their revolt was, the infamous character of Gallienus, 
whom neither officers nor ſoldiers could bear to ſerve. 
Many of them, however, were forced by the ſoldiers 
to aſſume the imperial dignity much againſt their will. 
% You have loſt,” ſaid Saturninus, to his ſoldiers when 
they inveſted him with the purple, “ a very uſeful 
commanger, and have made a very wretched empe- 
ror. The apprehenfions of Saturninus were juſtified 
by the event. Of the 19 uſurpers already mentioned, 
not one died a natural death; and in Italy and Rome 
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Rome. Gallienus alone continued to be acknowledged em- 
peror. That prince indeed honoured Odenatus prince. 
of Palmyra with the title of Auguſtus, who continued 

to poſſeſs an independent ſovereignty in the eaſt all his 

lifetime, and on his death tranſmitted it to his wife 

_ &95 _ Zenobia, See PALMYRA. ; 
2 hn cot The conſequences of theſe numerous uſurpations 
5 uſur- were the moſt fatal that can be conceived. The elec- 
patious, tions of theſe precarious emperors, their life and death, 
were equally deſtructive to their ſubjects and adhe- 

rents. The price of their elevation was inſtantly paid 

to the troops by an immenſe donative drawn from the 
exhauſted people. However virtuous their character, 

and however pure their intentions might be, they found 
themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting their 
uſurpation by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty, 

When they fell, they involved armies and provinces 

in their fall, as appears from the letter of Gallienus al- 

ready quoted. Whilſt the forces of the ſlate were dif- 

perſed in private quarrels, the defenceleſs provinces lay 

expoſed to every invader. The braveſt uſurpers were 
compelled, by the perplexity of their fituation, to 
conclude diſhonourable treaties with the barbarians. 

and even to ſubmit to ſhameful tributes, and introduce 

ſuch numbers of barbarians into the Roman ſervice as 

4296 ſeemed ſufficient at once to overthrow the empire. 

Gallienus But when the empire ſeemed thus ready to fink at 
3 once, it ſuddenly revived on the death of Gallienus, 
ceeded by Who was murdered by Martian, one of his own gene- 
Claudius. rals, while he beſieged Aureolus, one of the tyrants 
in Milan. His death gave general ſatisſaction to all, 

except his ſoldiers, who hoped to reap the reward of 
their treachery by the plunder of Milan. But being 

fruſtrated in theſe expectations, and in ſome meaſure 

kept within bounds by the largeſſes of Martian, Pla- 

vius Claudius was nominated to ſucceed, and joyfully 

accepted by all orders of the ſtate, and his title con- 

armed by the ſenate and the people. 

We are not ſufficiently aſſured of this emperor's li- 
neage and country. Some affirm that he was born in 
Dalmatia, and deſcended from an ancient family there; 
others aſſert that he was a Trojan ; and others, that he 
was ſon to the emperor Gordian. But, whatever 
might have been his deſcent, his merits were by no 
means doubtful, He was a man of great valour and 
conduct, having performed the moſt eminent ſervices 
againſt the Goths, who had long continued to make 
irruptions into the empire. He was now about 
55 years old, equally remarkable for the ſtrength of 
his body and the vigour of his mind; he was chaſte and 
temperate, a rewarder of the good, and a ſevere pu— 
niſher of ſuch as tranſgreſſed the laws. Thus endowed 
therefore, he, in ſome meaſure, put a flop to the pre- 

cipitate decline of the empire, and once more ſeemed 
4979 do reſtore the glory of Rome. | 
Whodefeats His firſt ſucceſs, upon being made emperor, was 
ehe Goths, againſt Aureolus, whom he defeated near Milan. His 
and re- 22 | 1 . 
tricves the Next expedition was to oppoſe the Goths, againſt 
the affairs whom he led a very numerous army. 'Theſe barbarians 
ef the em had made their principal and molt ſucceſsful irruptions 
pire. into Thrace and Macedonia, {warmed over all Greece, 
and had pillaged the famous city of Athens, which had 
long been the ſchool of all the polite arts to the Ro- 
mans. 'The Goths, however, had no veneration for 


thole embelliiiments that tend to ſoften and humanize 
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the mind, but deftroyed all monuments of taſte and Bone 


few days, to the great regret. of his ſubjects, and the lian. 
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learning with the moſt ſavage alacrity. It was upon 
one of theſe occafions, that, having heaped together a 
large pile of books in order to burn them, one of the 
commanders diſſuaded them from the defign, alleging, 
that the time which the Grecians ſhould waſte on books 
would only render them more unqualified for war. But 
the empire ſeemed to tremble, not only on that fide, 
but almoſt on every quarter, At the ſame time, aboye 
zoo, ooo of theſe barbarians (the Heruli, the 'Trutan. 
gi, the Virturgi, and many nameleſs and uncivilized 


nations) came down the river Danube, with 2000 ſhips, 


fraught with men and ammunition, ſpreading terror 
and devaſtation on every fide, 

In this ſtate of univerſal diſmay, Claudius, alone, 
ſeemed to continue unſhaken. He marched his dif. 
proportioned army againſt the ſavage invaders ; and 
though but ill prepared for ſuch an engagement, as the 
forces of the empire were then employed in different 
parts of the world, he came off victorious, and made 
an incredible ſlaughter of the enemy. The whole of 


their great army was either cut to pieces or taken pri- 


ſoners : houſes were filled with their arms; and ſcarce 
a province of the empire, that was not furniſhed with 
ſlaves, from thoſe that ſurvived the defeat. Theſe ſuc- 


ceſſes were followed by many others in different parts 


of the empire; ſo that the Goths, for a conſiderable 
time after, made but a feeble oppoſition. He ſome 
time after marched againſt the revolted Germans, and 
overthrew them with conſiderabie ſlaughter. His laſt 
expedition was to oppoſe Tetricus and Zenobia, his 4 
two puiſſant rivals in the empire. But on his march, Chhudus 
as he approached near Sirmium, in Pannonia, he was dies "4 
ſeized with a peltilential fever; of which he died in a he 
y ure 

irreparable loſs of the Roman empire. His reign, 
which was not quite two years continuance, was active 
and ſucceſsful; and ſuch is the character given of him 
by hiſtorians, that he is ſaid to have united in himſelf, 
the moderation of Auguttus, the valour of Trajan, and 
the piety of Antoninus. | 

Immediately after the death of Claudius, the army 
made unanimous choice of Aurelian, who was at that 
time maſter of the horſe, and eſteemed the molt valiant 
commander of his time. However, his promotion 
was not without oppoſition on the part of the ſenate, 
as Quintillus, the brother of the deceaſed emperor, put 
in his claim, and was for a while acknowledged at. 
Rome. But his authority was of very. ſhort duration; 
for finding himſelf abandoned by thoſe who at brit in- 
{tigated him to declare for the throne, he choſe to pre- 
vent the ſeverity of his rival, by a voluntary death; 
and cauſing his veins to be opened, expired, after ha- 
ving reigned but 17 days. 

Aurelian being thus univerſally acknowledged by 
all the ſtates of the empire, aſſumed the command, 
with a greater ſhower of power than his predeceſſors 
had enjoyed for ſome time before. This active mo- 
narch was born of mean and obſcure parentage in Da- 
cia, and was about 55 years old at the time of his co. 
ming to the throne. He had ſpent the early part of 
his life in the army, and had riten through all the gra- 
dations of military duty. He was of unſhaken cou- 
rage and amazing ſtrength; he, in one engage” 
ment, killed 40 of the enewy with his own hand, 125 
nh n 4 85 : 
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nome. above 90O at ſeveral different times. Tn ſhort, his va- 
—— jour and expedition were ſuch, that he was compared 
to Julius Cœſar; and, in fact, only wanted mildneſs 
| and clemency to be every way his equal. 
bi ore The whole of this monarch's reign was ſpent in re- 
ſucceſs a- prefling the irruptions of the northern nations, in 
aut the humbling every other pretender to the empire, and pu- 
Lava niſhing the monſtrous irregularities of his own ſubjeRs, 
He defeated the Marcomanni, that bad invaded Italy, 
in three ſeveral engagements, and at length totally 
defiroyed their army. He was not leſs ſucceſs- 
ful againſt Zenobia, the queen of the Eaſt, a woman 
of the moſt heroic qualifications, who had long diſ- 
claimed the Roman power, and eſtabliſhed an empire 
of her own, as is related under the article PaLMyRaA. 

Aurelian having thus brought back peace to the 
empire, endeavoured, by the rigours of juſtice, to 
bring back virtue alſo. He was very ſtrict in puniſh- 
ing the crimes of the ſoldiery: in his orders to his 
lieutenants, he inſiſted that the peaſants ſhould not be 
plundered upon any pretences ; that not even a grape, 
a grain of ſalt, or a drop of oil, ſhould be exacted un- 
juſtly. He cauſed a ſoldier, who had committed 
adultery with his hoſteſs, to have his feet tied to the 
tops of two trees, forcibly bent at top to meet each 
other; which being let looſe, and ſuddenly recoiling, 
tore the criminal in two. This was a ſeverity that 
might take the name of cruelty ; but the vices of the 
time, in ſome meaſure, required it. In theſe puniſh- 


all along been growing more numerous, were ſharers, 
Againſt theſe he drew up ſeveral letters and edits, 
which ſhowed that he intended a very ſevere perſecu- 
tion; but if we may believe the credulous hiſtorians 
of the times, he was diverted juſt as he was goin 
to ſign them, by a thunderbolt, which fell ſo near 
his perſon, that all the people judged him to be de- 
ſtroyed. | 
But, however Heaven might have interpoſed on this 
occaſion, it is certain that his ſeverities at laſt were the 
cauſe of his deſtruction. Meneſthus, his principal ſe- 
Cretary, having been threatened by him for ſome fault 
which he had committed, began to conſider how he 
might prevent the meditated blow. For this purpoſe, 
he forged a roll of the names of ſeveral perſons, whom 
he pretended the emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his own to ſtrengthen him in the confidence of 
the party. The ſcroll thus contrived, was ſhown with 
an air of the utmoſt ſecrecy to ſome of the perſons 
concerned; and they, to procure their ſafety, imme- 
diately agreed with him to deftroy the emperor. This 
reſolution was ſoon put in execution ; for, as the em- 
peror paſſed, with a ſmall guard, from Uraclea, in 
10 brace, towards Byzantium, the conſpirators ſet up- 
| Sb mur- on him at once, and ſlew him with very ſmall reſiſt- 
| ' ance, He was ſlain in the Goth, or, as ſome ſay, in the 
63d year of his age, aſter a very active reign of almoſt 
five years. | 
The number of pretenders to the throne, which had 

tormerly infeſted the empire, were, by the laſt mo- 
narch's activity, ſo entirely removed, that there now 
ſeemed to be none that would venture to declare him- 
elf a candidate, The army referred the choice to the 
ſenate; and, on the other fide, the ſenate declined it ; 
io that a ſpace of near eight months elapſed in theſe 
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ments inflicted on the guilty, the Chriſtians, who had 


0 
negociations. At length, however, the ſenate made Rome. 
choice of Tacitus, a man of great merit, and noway © _ 
ambitious of the honours that were offered him. Up- Taciene 
on being ſolicited to accept the empire, he at firſt re- choſen em- 
fuſed, and retired to his country-houſe in Campania peror, *' 
to avoid their importunities; but being at length pre- 
vailed upon, he accepted the reins of government, be- 
ing at that time 75 years old. | 

One of the firit acts of his government was the 
puniſhment of thoſe who had conſpired againſt the late 
emperor. Meneſthus was impaled alive, his body be- 
ing thrown to be devoured by wild beafts ; his eſtate 


alſo was confiſcated to the exchequer; and his ready 


money, which was very conſiderable, applied towards 
paying the army. During this ſhort reign, the ſenate 
ſeemed to have a large ſhare of authority, and the hi- 
ſtorians of the times are liberal of their praiſes to ſuch 
emperors as were thus willing to divide their power. 
Upon endeavouring to obtain the conſulſhip for his 
brother Probus, he was refuſed it by the ſenate; at 
which he ſeemed no way moved, but calmly remarked 
that the ſenate beſt knew whom to chooſe. This mo- 
deration prevailed in all the reſt of his eonduct: he was 
extremely temperate; his table was plain, and furniſh - 


ed with nothing expenſive ; he even prohibited bis 


empreſs from wearing jewels, and forbad the uſe of 
gold and embroidery. He was fond of learning, and 
the memory of ſuch men as had deſerved well of their 
country, He particularly eſteemed the works of 
his nameſake Lacitus the hiſtorian; commandin 
that they ſhould be placed in every public library 
throughout the empire, and that many copies of 
them ſhould be tranſcribed at the public charge. A. 
reign begun with ſuch moderation and juſtice, only 
wanted continuance to have made the empire happy; 
but after enjoying the empire about fix months, he so 
died of a fever in his march to oppoſe the Perſians His dea. 
and Scythians, who had invaded the eaſtern parts of the 
empire. 5 
Upon the death of Tacitus, the army ſeemed di- 
vided in the choice of an emperor: one part of it choſe 
Florianus, brother to the deceaſed; but the majority 
were for ſome time undetermined. They alleged 
amongſt each other, the neceſſity of chooſing one emi- 
nent for valour, honour, piety, clemency, and probity ; 
but the laſt virtue being that chiefly inſiſted upon, 
the whole army, as if by common conſent, cried out 
that Probus ſhould be emperor. He was accordingly 
confirmed in this dignity, with the uſual ſolemnities: 
and Florianus finding himſelf deſerted, even by thoſe 
legions who had promiſed to ſtand up in his ſupport, 
opened his arteries and bled himſelf to death. - $03 + 
Probos was 44 years old when he aſcended the Probus rai» 
throne, being born of noble parentage at Sirmium in 88 
Pannonia, and bred up a ſoldier from his youth. He iy 
began early to diſtinguiſh himſelf for his diſcipline and 


valour; being frequently the firſt man who, in beſieging 


towns, ſcaled the walls, or that burſt into the enemy's 
camp. Nor was he leſs remarkable for ſingle com- 
bats, and ſaving the lives of many eminent citizens. 
Nor was his activity and courage, when elected to the 
empire, leſs apparent, than in his private ſtation. He 
firſt repreſſed the Germans in Gaul, of whom he flew 
400,000. He then marched into Dalmatia, to op- 
poſe and ſubdue the Sarmatians. From thence be led 
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his forces into Thrace, and forced the Goths to ſue 
for peace. He, after that, turned his arms towards 
Aſia; ſubdued the province of Iſauria; and march- 
ing onward, conquered a people called the Blempes; 
who, leaving their native foreſts of Ethiopia, had poſ- 
ſeſſtd themſelves of Arabia and Judea, and had con- 
tinued in a (tate of rebellion fince the reign of Gal- 
lienus. Narſis alſo, the king of Perſia, ſubmitted at 
his approach: and upon his return into Europe, he di- 
vided the depopulated parts of 'Thrace among its bar- 
barons invaders: a circumſtance that afterwards pro- 
duced great calamities to the empire. | 
His diligence was not Jeſs-conſpicuous in ſuppreſs- 
ing inteſtine commotions. Saturninus, being compel- 


led by the Egyptians to declare himſelf emperor, was 


defeated and lain. Proculus alſo (a perſon remark- 
able only for his preat attachment to women, and 
who boalted in a Jetter, that, having taken 100 Sar- 
matian virgins priſoners, he deprived ten of that name 
in one night, and all the reft within a fortnight) ſet up 
againſt the emperor; but was compelled to fly, and at 
length delivered up by the Germans. At the ſame 
time Conoſus (who was a remarkable votary to Bac- 
chus, being able to drink as much wine as ten could 
do, without being diſordered) rebelled, and being 
overcome hanged himſelf in deſpair. Probus, when 
he ſaw him immediately after his death, could not 
avoid pointing to him, and ſaying, “ There hangs 
not a man, but a caſk.” Still, however, notwith- 
ſtanding every effort to give quiet to the empire, the 
barbarians who ſurrounded it, kept it in continual 
alarms. They were frequently repulſed into their na- 
tive wilds, but they as certainly returned with freſh 
rage and increaſed ferocity. The Goths and Vandals 
finding the emperor engaged in quelling domeſtic diſ- 
putes, renewed their accuſtomed inroads, and once 
more felt the puniſhment of their preſumptions. They 


were conquered in ſeveral engagements; and Probus 


returned in triumph to Rome. His active temper, 
however, would not ſuffer him to continue at reſt 
while any of the enemy were left to conquer. Tn his 
laſt expedition, he led his ſoldiers againſt the Perſians; 
and going through Sirmium, the place of his nativity, 
he there employcd ſeveral thouſands of his ſoldiers in 
draining a fen that was incommodious to the inhabi- 
tants. The fatignes of this undertaking, and the great 
reſtraint that was laid upon the ſoldiers licentious man- 
ners, produced a conſpiracy, which ended in his ruin: 
for taking the opportunity as he was marching in- 
to Greece, they ſet upon, and flew him, after he had 
reigned ſix years and four months with general appro- 
bation, | 

Carus, who was pretorian prefect to the deceaſed 
emperor, was choſen by the army to ſucceed him; and 
he, to ſtrengthen his authority, named his two ſons 
Carinus and Namerianus with him in command; the 
former of whom was as much ſullied by his vices, as 
the youngeſt was virtuous, modeft, and courageous. 
The new emperor had ſcarce time to puniſh the mur— 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by 
a freih irruption of the Sarmatians; over whom he gain- 
ed a hgnal victory. The Perſian monerch alſo made 
iome attempts upon the empire; but Carus aſſured his 
ambaſſadors, that if their matter perſiſted in his obſtina- 


cy, all his fields ſhould ſhortly be as bare as his own 


light. In. this manner was the dead body carried 


ted commanders of his time, was choſen emperor, and 


bald head, which he ſhowed them. In conſequence of Rome, 
this threat, he marched to the very walls of Cteſiphon,. —— 
and a dreadful battle enſuing, he once more pained a 
complete victory. What the reſult of this ſucceſs 
might have been, is not known ; for he was ſhortly af. 
ter ſtruck dead by lightning, in his tent, with many 
others that were round him. Numerianus, the young. 
eſt ſon, who accompanied his father in this expedition, 
was inconſolable for his death; and brought ſuch. a 
diſorder upon his eyes with weeping, that he wos ob. 
Jiged to be carried along with the army, ſhut up in a 
cloſe litter. The peculiarity of his ſituation, after 
ſome time, excited the ambition of Aper, his father. 
in law, who ſuppoſed that he could now, without an 

great danger, aim at the empire himſelf. He there- 
fore hired a mercenary villain to murder the emperor 
in his litter; and the better to conceal the fact, gave 
out that he was ſtill alive, but unable to endure the 


about for ſome days, Aper continuing to attend it 
with the utmoſt appearance of reſpect, and to take 
orders as uſual, The offenſiveneſs, however, of its 
imell at length diſcovered the treachery, and excited 
an univerſal uproar throughout the army. In the 
midſt of this tumult, Diocleſian, one of the moſt no- 


with his own hand flew Aper; having thus, as it is 
ſaid, fulfilled a prophecy, which had ſaid, that Dio- 
clefian ſhould be emperor after he had ſlain a boar; al- 
Iuding to the name of his rival, which fignifics a boar. 
Carinus, the remaining ſon, did not Jong ſurvive his 
father and brother; for giving himſelf up to his vices, 
and yet at the ſame time oppoſing the new-made 
emperor, the competitors led their forces into Mzha 
where Diocleſian being victorious, Carinus was flain 
by a tribune of his own army, whoſe wife he had for- 
merly abuſed. rod 
Diocleſian was a perſon of mean birth; being ac- Divekln 
counted, according to ſame, the ſon of a ſcrivener rica e 
and of a ſlave, according to others. He received Rig OP 
name from Dioclea, the town in which he was born; 
and was about 40 years old when he was elected to 
the empire. He pardoned all who had joined Ca- 
rinus, without injuring either their fortunes or ho- 
nours. Conſcious allo that the weight of empire was 
too heavy for one alone to ſuſtain, he took in Mazi- 
mian, his general, as a partner in the fatigues of 
duty, making him his equal and companion on the geg, 
throne, Thus mutually aſſiſting each other, thoſe bc 
two continued to live in ſtrict friendſhip; and though his pan 
ſomewhat differing in temper (as Maximian was rather 
a man of vicious inclinations), yet they concurred in 
promoting the general good, and humbling their ene— 
mies. And it muſt be obſerved, that there never was 
a period, in which there were more numerous or for- 
midable enemies to oppoſe. 0 
The peaſants and labourers in Gaul made a dan- Jae, 
gerous inſurrection, under the conduct of Amandus 96 
and Helianus, that were ſubdued by Maximian. A- mite 
chilleus, who commanded in Egypt, proclaimed im- 
ſelf emperor ; and it was not without many blood) 
engagements, that he was overcome, and condemned 
by Diocleſian to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the 
Roman legions, in like manner, joined with many © 
the natives, ſeized upon the public revenues, — 
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nome. dered thoſe who continued in their duty. Theſe were 
-—— alſo ſubdued by Maximian; and, after a long dubious 
war, conſtrained to fue for peace. About the ſame 
time, a principal commander in Britain, named Ca- 
rauſius, proclaimed himſelf emperor, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the iſland. To oppoſe this genera!'s claims, 
Maximian made choice of Conſtantius Chlorus, whom 
he created Cæſar, and married to Theodora his daugh - 
ter- in-law. He, upon his arrival in Britain, finding 
Carauſius very ſtrong, and continvally reinforced from 
Germany, thought proper to come to an accommoda- 
tion; ſo that this uſurper continued for ſeven years in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, till he was flain by 
Ale&us, his friend and intimate. Abont this time 
alſo, Narſes, king of Perſia, began a dangerous war 
upon the empire, and invaded Meſopotamia. To ſtop 
the progreſs the enemy upon this quarter, Diocleſian 
made choice of Galerius, (ſurnamed A4rmentarius, 
from the report of his being born of a cow-herd, in 
Dacia ;) and he likewife was created Cæſar. His ſuc- 
ceſs alſo, though very doubtſul in the beginning, was 
in the end terminated according to his wiſhes. 'The 
Perſians were overcome in a deciſive engagement, 
their camp plundered and. taken, and their king's 


remained, of all the enemies of the Roman empire, 
thole who lay to the northward unſubdued. Theſe 
were utterly unconquerable, as well upon account of 
their ſavage fierceneſs, as the inhoſpitable ſeverity of 
the climate and foil from whence they iſſued. Ever at 
war with the Romans, they iſſued forth, when the ar- 
mies that were to-repreſs their invalions were called 
away; and upon their return, they as ſuddenly with- 
drew into cold, barren, and inacceſſible places, which 
only themſelves could endure. In this manner the 
Goths, Sarmatians, Alan, Quadi, &c. poured down 
in incredible numbers; while every defeat ſeemed but 
to increaſe their ſtrength and perſeverance, Of theſe, 
multitudes were taken priſoners, and ſent to people 
the more ſouthern parts of the empire; ſtil] greater 
numbers were deſtroyed z. and though the reſt were 
driven back to their native foreſts, yet they continued 
ever mindful] of their invetcrate enmity, and, like a ſa- 
vage beaſt, only continued inactive, till they had/licked 
zi their wounds for a new encounter, 
5 ee During this interval, as if the external miſeries of 
v perſecy, he empire were not ſufficient, the tenth and laſt great 
ed, periecution was renewed againſt the Chriſtians, This 
is aid to have exceeded all the former in ſeverity : and 
ſuch was the zeal with which it was purſued, that, 
in an ancient inſcription, we are informed that they 
had efiaced the name and ſuperſtition of the Chriſtians, 
and had reſtored and propagated the worſhip of the 
gods. Their attempts, however, were but the mali— 
licious efforts of an expiring party; for Chriſtianity 
312. ſhortly aſter was eſtabliſhed by law, and triumphed 
: A over ihe malice of all its enemies. In the midit of the 
INT: raiſed by this perſecution, and of the conteſts 
that ſtruck at the internal parts of the ftate, Diocle- 
hen and Maximian ſurpriſed the world by reſigning 
their dignitics on the ſame day, and both retiring in— 
to private ſtations. Hiſtorians are much divided con- 
cerning the motives that thus induced them to give vp 
thoſe honours which they had purchaſed with ſo much 
danger. Some aſcribe-it to the philoſophical turn of 


0 
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Diocleſian; and others, to his being diſguſted with Rome, 
the obltinacy of his Chriſtian ſubjects: but Lactantius 
aſſerts, that he was compelled to it, together with bis 
partner, by Galerius, who coming to Nicomedia, up- 
on the emperor's recovery from a great ſickneſs, threat- 
ened him with a civil war in caſe he refuſed to reſign. 
However, of this we are well aſſured, that he ſtill pre- 


ſerved a dignity of ſentiment in his retirement, that 


might induce us to believe he had no other motive for 

reſignation. Having retired to his birth-place, he 

ſpent his time in cultivating his garden, aſſuring his 

viſitors that then only he began to enjoy the world, 

when he was thought by the reſt of mankind to for— 

fake it. When alſo ſome attempted to perſuade him to 

reſume the empire, he replied, That if they knew his 

preſent happineſs, they would rather endeavour to imi— 

tate than diſturb it. In this contented manner he lived 

ſome time, and at laſt died either by poiſon or madneſs, 

it is uncertain which. His reign, which continued 20 

years, was active and uſeful ; and his authority, tinc- 

tured with ſeverity, was well adapted to the depraved 

ſtate of morals at that time. | | 
Maximian, his partner in the empire and in reſig- 

nation, was by no means ſo contented with his fitua- 

tion. He longed once more for power, and diſturb— 

ed the two ſucceeding reigns with various efforts to 

reſume it; attempting to engage Diocleſian in the 

ſame deſign. Being obliged to leave Rome, where he 

had bred great confuſion, he went over into Gaul, 

where he was kindly received by Conſtantine, the then 

acknowledged emperor of the welt, But here alſo 

continuing his intrigues, and endeavouring to force 

his own daughter and deſtroy her huſband, he was 

detected, and condemned to die by whatever death he 

ſhould think proper; and Lactantius tells us that he 

choſe hanging. | 573 
Upon the refgnation of the two emperors, the two po 

Cæſars whom they had formerly choſen were univer— eee 

ſally acknowledged as their ſucceſlors, Conkantiuvs Galerius, 


Chlorus, who was fo called from the plainneſs of his emperors. 


complexion, was virtuous, valiant, and merciful, Ga- 
lerius, on the other hand, was brave, but brutal, in- 
continent, and cruel, As there was ſuch a diſparity in 
their tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into 
full power, to divide the empire; Conſtantius being 
appointed to.govern the weltern parts; namely, Ita- 
ly, Sicily, the greateſt part of Africa, together with 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Germany: Galerius had 
the eaſtern parts allotted to his ſhare; to wit, Ilyri- 
cum, Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, all the provin- 
ces of Greece, and the leſſer Alia, together with E- 
gypt, Syria, Judea, and all the countries ealtward,. 
The greatneſs of the diviſion, however, ſoon induced 
the emperor to take in two partners more, Severus 
and Maximin, who were made Cæſars, and aſſiſted in 


the conducting of affairs ; ſo that the empire now was 


under the guidance of four perſons, all inveſted with 

ſupreme authority, | 
We are informed but of few particulars of the reign 
of Conſtanatius, except a detail of his character, which 
appears in every light moſt amiable, He was irugal, 
chaſte, and temperate, His mercy and juitice were 
equally conſpieuous in his treatment of the Chri- 
ſtians, whom he would not ſuffer to be injured; and 
when at length perſuaded to diſplace all the 2 
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Nome. ſtian officers of his houſehold that would not change 


their religion, when ſome of them complied he ſent 
them away in diſgrace ; alleging, that thoſe who were 
not true to their God, would never be faithful to their 
prince. : 

In the ſecond year of his reign, he went over into 
Britain; and leaving his ſon Conſtantine as a kind of 
hoſtage in the court of his partner in the empire, took 
up his reſidence at York. He there continued in the 
practice of his uſual virtues; till falling fick, he be- 
gan to think of appointing his ſon for his ſucceſſor. He 
accordingly ſent for him with all ſpeed ; but he was 
paſt recovery before his arrival : notwithſtanding, he 
received him with marks of the utmoſt affection, and 
raiſing himſelf in his bed, gave him ſeveral uleful in- 
itruQtions, particularly recommending the Chriftians 
to his protection. He then bequeathed the empire to 


his care; and crying out, that none but the pious Con- 


ſtantine ſhould ſucceed him, he expired in his arms. 
In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in the em- 
pire, being informed of Conſtantine's advancement, 
teſtified the moſt ungoy-rnable rage, and was even 
going to condemn the meſſenger who brought him the 
account: but being diſſuaded, he ſeemed to acquieſce 
in what he could not prevent, and ſent him the marks 
of royalty; but at the ſame time declared Severus em- 
peror, in oppoſition to his intereſts. Juſt about this 
time alſo, another pretender to the empire ſtarted up. 
This was Maxentius, a perſon of mean extraction; but 
very much favoured by the ſoldiers, whom he per— 
mitted to pillage at diſcretion. In order to oppoſe 


Maxentius, Severus led a numerous army towards the 


gates of Rome; but his ſoldiers conſidering againſt 
whom they were to fight, immediately abandoned 
him ; and ſhortly after, he put an end to his own life, 
by opening his veins. To revenge his death, Gale- 
rius marched into Italy, reſolving to ruin the inhabi- 
tants, and to deſtroy the whole ſenate. His ſoldiers, 
however, upon approaching the capital began to wa- 
ver in their reſolutions : wherefore he was obliged to 
have recourſe to, intreaties, imploring them not to 
abandon him ; and, retiring by the ſame route by which 
he bad advanced, made Licinius, who was originally 
the ſon of a poor labourer in Dacia, Cæſar, in the 
room of Severus who was ſlain. This ſeemed to be 
the laſt act of his power; for ſhortly after, he was ſeized 
with a veryextraordinary diſorder 1n his privities, which 
baffled all the ſkill of his phyſicians, and carried him 
off, after he had languiſhed in torments for near the 


ſpace of a year. His cruelty to the Chriſtians was one 


of the many crimes alleged againſt him; and their 
hiſtorians have not failed to aggravate the circumſtan- 
ces of his death as a judgment from Heaven for his 
former impiety. However this be, he abated much of 
his ſeverities againſt them on his deathbed; and re- 
voked thoſe edits which he had formerly publiſhed, 
tending to their perſecution, a little before his death. 

Conſtantine being thus delivered from his greateſt 
opponent, might now be conſidered as poſſeſſing more 
power than any of his rivals who were yet remaining, 


The empire was at that time divided between him and 


three others: Maxentius, who governed in Rome, a 
perſon of a cruel diſpoſition, and a ſtedfaſt ſupporter 
of paganiſm; Licinius, who was adopted by Galerius, 
and commanded in the eaſt; and likewiſe Maximin, 
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| 8000 horſe ; and ſoon advanced to the very gates of 
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who had formerly been declared Cæſar with Severus, Rang 
and who alſo governed ſome of the eaſtern provinces, ——— 


For ſome time all things ſeemed to wear a peaceful 
appearance; till at length, either ambition, or the ty. 
rannical conduct of Maxentius, induced Conſtantine to 
engage in an expedition to expel that commander from 
Rome, and to make the proper preparations for march- 
ing into Italy. It was upon this occation that he form- 
ed a reſolution which produced a mighty change in 
the politics as well as the morals of mankind ; and 
gave a new turn to the councils of the wiſe, and the 


purſuits of ambition, One evening, as we are told by 


Euſebius, the army being upon its march towards 
Rome, Conſtantine was taken up with various conſide- 
rations upon the fate of ſublunary things, and the dan- 
gers of his approaching expedition: ſenfible of his own 
incapacity to ſucceed without divine aſſiſtance, he em- 
ployed his meditations upon the opinions that then 
were chiefly agitated among mankind, and ſent up his 
ejaculations to Heaven to inſpire him with wiſdom to 
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chooſe the path he ought to purſue. It was then, as the Conſtan- 
ſun was declining, that there ſuddenly appeared a pillar": _ 
of light in the heavens, in the faſhion of a croſs, with this gy 1 


inſcription, TOYTQ NIKH, „ In this overcome.” SoChriſiz 


extraordinary an appearance did not fail to create aſto- nit). 


niſhment both in the emperor and his whole army, 
who conſidered it as their diſpoſitions led them to be- 
lieve. Thoſe who were attached to paganiſm, promp- 
ted by their auſpices, pronounced it a moſt inauſpici- 
ous omen, portending the moſt unfortunate events. 
But it made a different impreſſion on the emperor's 
mind: who, as the account goes, was further encou- 
raged by viſions the ſame night. He therefore, the 
day following, cauſed a royal ſtandard to be made, like 
that which he had ſeen in the heavens ; and commanded 
it to be carried before him in his wars, as an enſign of 
victory and celeſtial protection. After this, he con- 
ſulted with ſeveral of the principal teachers of Chri— 
ſtianity, and made a public avowal of that ſacred per- 
ſuaſion. ; 
Conſtantine having thus attached his ſoldiers to his 
intereſt, who were moſtly of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, 
loſt no time in entering Italy with 90,000 foot and 


Rome. The unfortunate Maxentius, who had long gi 
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ven himſelf up to eaſe and debauchery, now began to a 
make preparations when it was too late. He firſt put be 


in practice all the ſuperſtitious rites which paganiſm 
taught to be neceſſary; and then conſulted the Sibylline 
books, from whence he was informed, that on that 
great day the enemy of Rome ſhould periſh, "This 
prediction, which was equivocal, he applied to Con- 
ſtantine; wherefore, leaving al things in the belt po. 
fture, he advanced from the city with an army of 
100,000 foot and 18,000 horie. The engagement was 
for ſome time fierce and bloody, till his cavalry be- 
ing routed, victory declared upon the fide of bis ob- 
ponent, and he himſelf was drowned in his flight, by 
the breaking down of a bridge as he attempted to 
croſs the river Tiber. 

Conſtantine, in conſequence of this victory, enter. 
ing the city, diſclaimed all praiſes which the ſenate an 


people were ready to offer ; aſcribing his ſucceſs to 2 


ſuperior Power. He even cauſed the croſs, which be 


was ſaid to have ſeen in the heavens, to be pay = 
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the right of all bis ſtatues, with this inſeription: That 


—— ynder the influence of that vidorious croſs, Conſtantine 


had delivered the city from the yoke of tyrannical 
power, and had reſtored the fenate and people of Rome 
to their ancient authority.” He afterwards ordained, 
that no criminal ſhould for the future ſuffer death by 
the croſs; which had formerly been the moſt uſual 
way of puniſhing ſlaves convicted of capital offences. 
Edits were ſoon after iſſued, declaring that the Chri- 
{tians ſhould be eaſed from all their grievances, and re- 
ceived into places of truſt and authority. Thus the 
new religion was ſeen at once to prevail over the whole 
Roman empire; and as that enormous fabric had been 
built and guided upon pagan principles, it loft a great 
deal of its ſtrength and coherence when thoſe principles 
were thus at once ſubverted. | 
Things continued in this ſtate for ſome time, Con- 
ſtantine all the while contributing what was in his 
power to the intereſt of religion, and the revival of 
learning, which had long been upon the decline, and 
was almoſt wholly extinct in the empire. But in the 
midſt of theſe aſſiduities, the peace of the empire was 
again diſturbed by the preparations of Maximin, who 
governed in the eaſt, and who, deſirous of a full par- 
ticipation of power, marched againſt Licinius with a 
very numerous army. In conſequence of this ſtep, 
after many conflicts, a general engagement enſued, in 
which Maximin ſuffered a total defeat; many of his 
troops were cut to pieces, and thoſe that ſurvived ſub- 
mitted to the conqueror, Maximin, however, having 
eicaned the general carnage, once more put himſelf at 


the head of another army, reſolving to try the for- 


tune of the field ; but death prevented his defign. As 
he died by a very extraordinary kind of madncſs, the 
Chriſtians, of whom he was the declared enemy, did 
not fail to aſcribe his end to a judgment from heaven; 
but this was the age in which falſe judgments and 
_ mitacles made up the bulk of their uninſtructive 
hiſtory. | 


„ Conſtantine and Licinius thus remaining undiſputed 


inc ang bolleſſors and partners in the empire, all things promi- 


ſed a peaceable continuance of friendſhip and power. 
However, it was ſoon found, that the ſame ambition 
that aimed after a part, would be content with nothing 
leſs than the whole. Pagan writers aſcribe the rupture 
between theſe two potentates to Conſtantine; while 
the Chriſtians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to 


Licinius, Both, perhaps, might have concurred: for- 
Licinius is convicted of having perſecuted Chriſtianity, 


which was ſo bighly favoured by his rival ; and Con- 
ſtantine is known to have been the firſt to begin the 
Preparations for an open rupture. Both ſides exerted 
all their power to make oppeſition; and at the head 
of very formidable armies, came to an engagement 
near Cybalis, in Panuonia. Conftantine, previous to 
the battle, in the midſt of his Chriſtian biſhops, beg- 
ged the aſſiſtance of Heaven; while Licinius, with 
equal zeal, called upon the pagan prieſts, to intercede 
with the gods in his favour, Conſtantine, after an ob- 
mate refiitance from the enemy, became victorious ; 
Einus to ſue for a truce, which was agreed vpon. But 
this was of no long continuance; for ſoon after, the war 
vreaking out afreſh, and the rivals coming once more 
2 general engagement, it proved deciſive, Licinius 
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was entirely defeated, and purſued by Conſtantine into Rome. 
Nicomedia, where he ſurrendered himſelf up to the vic 


took their camp; and, after ſome time, compelled Li- 
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tor; having firſt obtained an oath that his life ſhould 
be ſpared, and that he ſhould be permitted to paſs the 
remainder of his days in retirement. 


deſigns, or finding him actually engaged in freſh con- 
ſpiracies, he commanded him to be put to death, to- 
gether with Martian his general, who ſome time be- 
fore had been created Cæſar. 


- Conſtantine being now fole monarch of the empire, 


without a rival to divide his power, or any perſon from 
whoſe claims he could have the leaſt apprehenſions, re- 


ſolved to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity on ſo ſure a baſis, that 


no new regulations ſhould ſhake it. He commanded 
that in all the provinces of the empire the orders of the 
biſhops ſhould be exactly obeyed; a privilege of which; 
in ſucceeding times, theſe fathers made but a very in- 
different uſe. He called alſo a. general council of theſe, 
in order to repreſs the hereſies that had already crept 
into the church, particularly that of Arius. To this 
place repaired about 318 biſhops, beſides a multitude 
of preſbyters and deacons, together with the emperoc 
himſelf; who all, to about 17, concurred in condem- 


ning the tenets of Arius; who, with his aſſociates, was 


banithed into a remote part of the empire. 
Having thus reſtored univerſal tranquillity to the em- 
pire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of a 


more domeſtic nature. As the hiſtories of that period Conſtantine 
puts his 
wite and ſon 
to death. 


are entirely at variance with each other, it is not eaſy 
to tell the motives which induced him to put his wife 
Fauſta and his ſon Criſpus to death. The molt plau- 


fible account is this: Fauſta the empreſs, who was a 


woman of great beauty, but of extravagant deſires, had 


long, though ſecretly, loved Criſpus, Conſtantine's for 
by a former wife. She had tried every art to inſpire 
this youth with a mutual pafſion; but, finding her more 
diſtant efforts ineffectual, had even the confidence to 
make him an open confeſſion of her defires. This pro- 
duced an cxplanatoin, which was fatal to both. Cril- 


pus reccived her addreſſes with deteſtation; and ſhe, to 


be revenged, accuſed him to the emperor. Conſtantine, 
fired at once with jealouſy and rage, ordered him to die 
without a hearing; nor did his innocence appear till jt 
was too late for redreſs. The only reparation there- 


fore that remained, was the putting Fauſta, the wicked 
inſtrument of his former cruelty, to death; which was 


accordingly executed upon her, together with ſome— 


others who had been accomplices in her falſehood and 


treachery. | 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not to be 
weighed againſt evils of a more general nature, which 
the Roman empire ſhortly after experienced. 


— 


: Overcome 
This, however, and put to 


Conſtantine ſhortly after broke; for either fearing his death. 


Theſe Transfers 
IElC Transfers 


aroſe from a meaſure which this emperor conceived and the ſeat of 


executed, of transferring the ſeat of the empire . 


nople. 


Rome to Byzantium, or Conſiuntinaple, as it was at- 
terwards called. Whatever might have been the rea- 
ſons which induced him to this undertaking; whether 
it was becauſe he was offended at ſome aifronts he re— 
ceived at Rome, or that he ſuppoſed Conſtantinople 
more in the centre of the empire, or that he thought 
the eaſtern parts more required his preſence, expert- 
ence has ſhown that they were weak and groundleſs. 
The empire had long before been inthe moſt declining 
ſtate; but this in a great meaſure gave precipitation to 
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its downfall. After this it never reſumed its former 


— ſplendor, but languiſhed. 
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His 6r& defign was to build a city which be might 
make the capital of the world: and for this purpoſe, 
he made choice of a fituation at Chalcedon in Afta Mi- 


nor; but we are told, that in laying out the ground- 


plan, an eagle caught up the line and flew with it over 
to Byzantium, a city which lay upon the oppoſite fide 
of the Boſphorus. Here, therefore, it was thought ex- 
pedient to fix the ſeat of the empire; and indeed na- 
ture ſeems to have formed it with all the conveniencies 
and all the beauties which might induce power to 
make it the ſeat of reſidence. It was fituated on a plain 
that roſe gently from the water; it commanded that 
trait which unites the Mediterranean with the Euxine 
fea, and was furniſhed with all the advantages which 
the molt indulgent climate could beſtow. This city, 
therefore, he beautified with the molt magnilicent edi— 
fices ; he divided it into 14 regions; built a capitol, 
an amphitheatre, many churches, and other public 


works; and having thus rendered it equal to the mag- 


nificence of his idea, he dedicated it in a very ſolemn 
manner to the God of martyrs; in about two years af- 
ter, repairing thither with his whole court. 

This removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the empire; the inhabitants of 
Rome, tho? with reluctance, ſubmitted to the change; 
nor was there for two or three years any dilturbance 
in the ſtate, until at length the Goths, finding that 
the Romans had withdrawn ail their gariſons along the 
Danube, renewed their inroads, and ravaged the coun- 
try with unheard-of cruelty, Conſtantine, however, 


ſoon repreſſed their incurſions; and fo ſtraitened them, 


that near 100,000 of their number periſhed by cold 
and hunger. Theſe and ſome other inſurrections be- 


ing happily ſuppreſſed, the government of the empire 


was divided as follows. Conſtantine, the emperor's 
eideſt fon, commanded in Gaul and the weſtern provin- 
ces; Conſtantius governed Africa and Illyricum; and 
Conſtans ruled in Italy. Dalmatius, the emperor's bro- 
ther, was ſent to defend thoſe parts that bordered up- 


on the Goths; and Annibalianus, his nephew, had the 


charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. This di— 
vifon of the empire ſtill farther contributed to its down- 
fall: for the united ſtrength of the ſtate being no longer 
brought to repreſs invaſions, the barbarians fought 
with ſuperior numbers; and conquered at laſt, though 


often defeated. Conſtantine, however, did not live to 


feel theſe calamities. The latter part of his reign was 
peaceful and ſplendid ; ambaſſadors from the remoteſt 
indies came to acknowledge his authority ; the Per- 
ſians, who were ready for freſh inroads, upon finding 
him prepared to oppoſe, ſent humbly to deſire his 
friendſhip and forgiveneſs. He was above 60 years old, 
and had reigned above 30 years, when he found his 
health began to decline. To obviate the effeds of his 
diſorder, which was an intermitting fever, he made uſe 
of the warm baths of the city ; but receiving no bene- 
fit from thence, he removed for change of air to He- 
lenopolis, a city which he had built to the memory of 
his mother. His diſorder 1ncreafing, he changed again 


to Nicomedia; where finding himſelf without hopes of 


recovery, he cauſed himſelf to be baptized z and ha- 
ving ſoon after received the ſacrament, he expired, af- 


ter a memorable and active reign of 32 years. This 
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monarch's character is repreſented to us in very diffe. 
rent lights: the Chriſtian writers of that time adorn. 
ing it with every {train of panegyric; the heathens, on 
the contrary, loading it with all the virulence of inveec. 
tive, He eltabliſhed a religion that continues the ble. 
ſing of mankind; but purſued a ſcheme of politics that 
deltroyed tae empire. 

From the time of Conſtantine to the diviſion of the 
empire between Valentinian and his brother Valens, the 
biſtory of Rome is related under the article Consray- 
TINOPLE, where alſo that of the ealtern part is carried 
down to the final deſtruction of that city by the Turks, 
In the beginning of the reign of Valentinian, the pro- 
vince of Libya Tripolitana was prievouſly oppreſſed 
by the Aſturians, and almoſt equally ſc by Romanus 
their governor. His conduct was fo exceedingly op- 
preſſive, that the inhabitants ſent a deputation to Va- 
lentinian, complaining of their unhappy fituation, and 
deſiring redreſs. Palladius was accordingly ſent to in- 
quire into the ſtate of the province; bur being gained 


over by Romanus, he made a falſe report to the em- 


peror; and thus the unhappy proviace was left a prey 
to the mercileſs invaders and rapacious governor, Du- 
ring the reſt of this reign the barbarians continued 
their inroads into the empire; and among others, we 
find the Saxons now putting in for a ſhare of the ſpoils 
of the ruined empire: however, their army was at this 
time entirely cut off. At laſt Valentinian himſelf took 
the field againſt theſe northern barbarians; and enter- 
ing the country of the Quadi, deſtroyed all with fire 
and ſword. The barbarians on this were fain to ſue 
for peace in a very humble manner; but Valentinian, 
falling into a great paſſion while ſpeaking to them, 
threatened to extirpate the whole nation at once. His 
fury on this occation produced an apoplexy, or ſome 
other mortal diſorder; for he ſuddenly fell down, and 
being conveyed by his attendants into his chamber, he 
was leized with violent convulſive fits and contortions 
of all his limbs, in the agonies of which he expired, 
in the year 375, the 55th of his age, and 12th of his 
reign. 

| . the death of Valentinian, his ſon Gratian took 
upon him the imperial dignity; ſoon after becoming 


maſter of the whole empire, by the death of Valens. 


The tranſactions of his reign, and thoſe of his partner 


Theodoſius, are related under the article CoxsTANTI- 


NOPLE, no $1—92. The death of Theodoſius gave 
the finiſhing ſtroke to the Roman affairs; his ſon Ho- 
norius, to whom he left the weſtern empire, being pol- 
ſeſſed of no abilities whatever; and indeed ſeeming to 
have been but very little removed from an idiot. The 
barbarians appear to have been abundantly ſenſible of 
the advantages offered them by the death of Theodoſius. 
He expired in the month of January; and before the 


acceſſion of ſpring, the Goths were in arms. The 5 


barian auxiliaries alſo now declared their independency; 


and along with their countrymen, furiouſly aſſailed the, 
declining empire. The Goths were now headed by an 
experienced commander, their celebrated king Alaric; 
who would have proved formidable even 1n better times 
of the empire. He firlt over-ran Greece, which he ac- 
compliſlied without oppoſition, through the treachery 
of the governor, who commanded the troops that de- 
fended the pa's at Thermopylæ to retire at the ap- 


proach of the enemy. Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta; 
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Sparta, yielded without reſiſtance; and the whole coun- 


—— try was ravaged and deſtroyed by the blood-thirſty bar- 
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barians. At laſt, in the year 397, he was oppoſed by 


Stilicho, the general of Honorius, a man of great va- 


Jour and experience in war. The Goths were defeated 
with great loſs, and afterwards beſieged in their camp; 
but through miſtake or negligence in the Roman com- 
mander, they were ſuffered to eſcape, and make them- 
ſelves maſters of the province of Epirus. Alaric then, 
having found means to conclude a treaty with the mi- 
niſters of Conſtantinople, Stilicho was obliged to re- 
tires 

Not long after this, Alaric invaded Italy itſelf. The 
emperor, ftri:k with terror, would have abandoned 
the country and fled into Gaul: but this diſgraceful 


and pernic 9us meaſure was oppoſed by Stilicho; who 


propoſed .o the court of Honorius, at that time at Mi- 
Jan, that if they would maintain their ground during 
his abſence, he would ſoon return with an army ca- 
pable of oppoſing the barbarians. This being. agreed 
to, Stilicho i nmediately ſet out for Rhætia, where the 
moſt conſiderable body of the Roman forces at that 
time was, and collected his troops with the utmoſt di- 
ligence. But in the mean time Honorius was in the 
greateſt danger; having been obliged to take refuge 
in the town of Aſta in Piedmont. To this place the 
Goths inſtantly laid fiege, and a capitulation had been 
propoſed, when the drooping ſpirits of Honortus were 
at once revived by the arrival of Stilicho, whom he 
had ſo long expected. The Goths were now befieged 
in their turn, and obliged to come to a deciſive battle 
at Pollentia. The engagement laſted the whole day; 
but at laſt the Goths were compelled to retreat. Their 
camp was inſtantly inveſted ; their entrenchments for- 
ced with great ſlaughter; the wife of Alaric was taken, 
with all the wealth which had been amaſſed in plun- 
dering Greece; while many thouſands of Roman pri- 
loners were releaſed from the molt deplorable ſlavery. 
The victory, however, was not ſo deciſive but that A- 
laric continued ill extremely formidable; and Stilicho 
choſe rather to conclude a treaty with him, and allow 
him an annual penſion, than to continue the war with 
vigour. Alaric, who was not very ſcrupulous in his 
obſervance of this treaty, in his retreat attempted to 
make himſelf maſter of the city of Verona: but Stili- 
cho coming up with him near that place, gave him a 
terrible defeat, in which the loſs was little leſs than it 
had been at Pollentia; after which he effected a retreat 
8 of Italy, but not without the greateſt difficulty and 
anger. | 

Italy being thus happily delivered, Honorius enter- 
ed Rome in triumph, having Stilicho along with him 
in the triumphal chariot. On his entry into the city, he 
aboliſhed the ſhews of gladiators; which, though for- 


bidden by Conſtantine, had been tolerated by his ſuc- 


ceſſors, and even by Theodofius himſelf, out of com- 
Plalſance to the people, who were beyond meaſure fond 
ot that inhuman diverſion. However, ſoon after, the 


einperor was obliged to leave the metropolis and retire 


to Ravenna, in order to ſecure himſelf from the barba- 
ans, who now broke in upon the empire on all ſides. 
Such multitudes now made their appearance, that it is 
not à little difficult to account for their ſudden emi- 
gation. Mr Gibbon accounts for it from a ſuppoſed 


revolution in the north-eaſtern parts of China. The 
Vor, IX. 3 
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Chineſe annals (ſays he), as they have been interpre. Rome. 


ted by the learned induſtry of the preſent age, may — 


be uſefully applied to reveal the ſecret and remote 


cauſes of the fall of the Roman empire, The extenſive Mr Gib- 


territory to the north of the great wall, was poſſeſſed, 


after the flight of the Huns, by the victorious Sienpi 


length ſtyling themſelves Topa, or © maſters of the 
earth,” they acquired a more ſolid confiſtence, and a 
more formidable power. The Topa ſoon compelled 
the paſtoral nations of the eaſtern deſart to acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority of their arms; they invaded China 


in a period of weakneſs and inteſtine diſcord; and 


theſe fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and man- 


ners of the vanquiſhed people, founded an imperial dy- 


naſty, which reigned near 160 years over the northern 
provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before 
they aſcended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had enliſted in his cavalry a ſlave of the name 
of Molo, renowned for his valour; but who was temp- 
ted, by the fear of puniſhment, to deſert his ſtandard, 
and to range the deſart at the head of 100 followers. 
This gang of robbers and outlaws {ſwelled into a camp, 


a tribe, a numerous people, diftinguiſhed by the ap- 


pellation of Geougen ; and their hereditary: chieftains, 


the poſterity of Moko the ſlave, aſſumed their rank 
among the Scythian monarchs. The youth of Toulun, 
the greateſt of his deſcendants, was exerciſed by thoſe 


misfortunes which are the ſchool of heroes. He bravely 
ſtruggled with adverlity, broke the imperious yoke of 
the Topa, and became the legiſlator of his nation, and 
the conqueror of Tartary. His troops were diſtributed 


into regular bands of 100 and of 1000 men; cowards 


were ſtoned to death; the moſt ſplendid honours were 
propoſed as the reward of valour; and Toulun, who 
had knowledge enough to deſpiſe the learning of Chi- 


na, adopted only ſuch arts and inſtitutions as were fa- 


vourable to the military ſpirit of his government. H 
tents, which he removed in the winter ſeaſon to a more 
ſouthern latitude, were pitched during the ſummer on 
the fruitful banks of the Selinga, His conqueſts 
ſtretched from the Corea far beyond the river Irtiſh. 
He vanquiſhed, in the country to the north of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, the nation of the Huns; and the new title of 
Khan, or Cagan, expreſſed the fame and power which 
he derived from this memorable victory. WS, 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is con- 
cealed, as it paſſes from the Volga to the Viſtula, 


through the dark interval which ſeparates the extreme 


limits of the Chineſe and of the Roman geography. 
Yet the temper of the barbarians, and the experience 
of ſucceſſive emigrations, ſufficiently declare, that the 
Huns, who were oppreſſed by the arms of the Geougen, 
ſoon withdrew from the preſence of an inſulting victor, 
The countries towards the Euxine were already occu- 
pied by their kindred tribes; and their haſty flight, 
which they ſoon converted into a bold attack, would 
more naturally be directed towards the rich and level 
plains through which the Viſtula gently flows into the 
Baltic fea. The north muſt again have been alarmed 
and agitated by the invaſion of the Huns; and the na- 
tions who retreated before them, muſt have preſſed 
with incumbent weight on the confines of Germany. 
The inhabitants of thoſe regions which the ancients 
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Rome. have aſſigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Bur- 


gundians, might embrace the reſolution of abandoning 
to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and moralles; 
or at leaſt of diſcharging their ſuperfluous numbers on 
the provinces of the Roman empire. About four years 
after the victorious Toulun had aſſumed the title of Man 
of the Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 


dogaſt, or Radagaiſus, marched from the northern ex- 
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creaſed by the acceſſion of women, of children, and of 


tremities of Germany almoſt to the pates of Rome, and 
left the remains of his army to atchieve the deſtruction 
of the weſt. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur- 
gundians, formed the ſtrength of this mighty hoſt : but 
the Alani, who had found an hoſpitable reception in 
their new ſeats, added their active cavalry to the heavy 
infantry of the Germans ; and the Gothic adventu- 
rers crowded fo eagerly to the ſtandard of Radagaiſus, 
that by ſome hiſtorians he has been ſtyled the king of the 
Gotha. Twelve thouſand warriors, diſtinguiſhed above 
the vulgar by their noble birth or their valiant deeds, 
glittered in the van; and the whole multitude, which 
was not leſs than 200,000 fighting men, might be in- 


ſlaves, to the amount of 400,000 perſons. This formi- 


dable emigration iſſued from the ſame coaſt of the Bal- 


tic, which had poured forth the myriads of the Cim- 
bri and Teutones to aſſault Rome and Italy 1a the vi- 
gour the republic. After the departure of thoſe bar- 
barians, their native country, which was marked by 
the veſtiges of their greatneſs, long ramparts, and gi- 
gantic moles, remained during ſome ages a vaſt and 
dreary ſolitude; till the human ſpecies was renewed 
by the powers of generation, and the vacancy was fill- 


ed up by the influx of new 1ahabitants. The nations 


who now uſurp an extent of land which they are un- 
able to caltivate, would ſoon be aſſiſted by the indu- 


ſtrious poverty of their neighbours, if the government 


of Europe did not protect the claims of dominion and 
property. 

„% The correſpondence of nations was in that age fo 
imperfect and precarious, that the revolutions of the 
north might eſcape the knowledge of the court of Ra- 
venna ; till the dark cloud which was collected along 
the coaſt of the Baltic, burſt in thunder upon the banks 


of the Upper Danube. The emperor of the weſt, if 


his miniſters dilturbed his amuſements by the news of 
the impending danger, was ſatisfied with being the oc- 
caſion and the ſpectator of the war. The ſafety of 
Rome was intruſted to the counſels and the ſword of 
Stilicho; but ſuch was the feeble and exhauſted ſtate 
of the empire, that it was impoſſible to reſtore the for- 
Lifications of the Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous 
effort, the invaſion of the Germans. The hopes of the 
vigilant miniſter of Honorius were confined to the de- 
fence of Italy. He once more abandoned the provinces; 
recalled the troops; preſſed the new levies, which were 


_ rigorouſly exacted, and pulillanimouſly eluded ; em- 


ployed the moſt efficacious means to arreſt, or allure, 
the deſerters; and offered the gift of freedom, and of 
two pieces of gold, to all the ſlaves who would enlift. 


By theſe efforts he painfully collected from the ſub- 


jects of a great empire, an army of zo, ooo or 40,000 
men; which, in the days of Scipio or Camillus, would 


have been inſtantly furniſhed by the free citizens of 


the territory of Rome. The 30 legions of Stilicho 
were reiaforced by a large body of barbarian auxilia- 
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marched under the banners of their native princes 
Hulden and Sarus, were animated by intereſt and re. 
ſentment to oppoſe the ambition of Radagaiſus. The 
king of the confederate Germans paſſed, without re- 
ſiſtance, the Alps, the Po, and the Appenine: leaving 
on one hand the inacceſſible palace of Honorius, ſe. 
curely buried among the marſhes of Ravenna; and 
on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his 
head- quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who ſeems to 
have avoided a deciſive battle till he had aſſembled his 
diſtant forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or 
deſtroyed; and the ſiege of Florence by Radagaiſus, 
is one of the earlieſt events in the hiſtory of that cele- 
brated republic, whoſe firmneſs checked and delayed 
the unſkilful fury of the barbarians. The ſenate and 
people trembled at their approach within 180 miles of 
Rome; and anxiouſly compared the danger which they 
had eſcaped, with the new perils to which they were 
expoled. Alaric was a Chriftian and a ſoldier, the 
leader of a diſciplined army ; who underſtood the laws 
of war, who reſpected the ſanctity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly converſed with the ſubjects of the em- 
pire in the ſame camps and the ſame churches. The 
ſavage Radagaiſus was a ſtranger to the manners, the 
religion, and even the language, of the civilized na- 
tions of the ſouth. The fierceneſs of his temper was 
exaſperated by cruel ſuperſtition ; and it was univer- 
ſally believed, that he had bound himſelf by a ſolemn 
vow, to reduce the city into a heap of tones and aſhes, 
and to ſacrifice the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman ſe- 
nators on the altars of thoſe gods who were appeaſed 


by human blood. The public danger, which ſhould 
have reconciled all domeſtic animoſities, diſplayed the 
incurable madneſs of religious faction. The oppreſſed 


votaries of Jupiter and Mercury reſpected, in the im- 
placable enemy of Rome, the character of a devout 
pagan ; loudly declared, that they were more appre- 
henſive of the ſacrifices than of the arms of Radagai- 
ſus ; and ſecretly rejoiced in the calamities of their 
country, which condemned the faith of their Chriſtian 
adverſaries, | | 
Florence was reduced to the laſt extremity; and the 
fainting courage of the citizens was ſupported only by the 5: 


authority of St Ambroſe, who had communicated in a Degel 


dream the promiſe of a ſpeedy deliverance. On a ſudden bar 
they beheld from their walls the banners of Stilicho, who gti 


advanced with his united force to the relief of the faith- 
ful city; and who ſoon marked that fatal ſpot for the 
grave of the barbarian hoſt, The apparent contradic- 
tions of thoſe writers who variouſly relate the defeat 
of Radagaiſus, may be reconciled without offering 
much violence to their reſpective teſtimonies. Oroſius 
and Auguſtin, who were intimately connected by 
friendſhip and religion, aſcribe this miraculous victory 
to the providence of God rather than to the valour of 
man. They ſtricly exclude every idea of chance, or 
even of bloodſhed; and poſitively affirm, that the Ro- 
mans, whoſe camp was the ſcene of plenty and idleneſs, 
enjoyed the diſtreſs of the barbarians, ſlowly expiring 
on the ſharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fæſulæ, 
which riſe above the city of Florence. Their extrawa” 
gant aſſertion, that not a ſingle ſoldier of the Chriſtian 


army was killed, or even wounded, may be diſmiſſed 
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gome: with ſilent contempt ; but the reſt of the narrative of 


Auguſtin and Orofius is conſiſtent with the ſtate of the 
war, and the character of Stilicho. Conſcious that he 
commanded the laſt army of the republic, his prudence 
would not expoſe it in the open field to the headſtrong 
fury of the Germans, The method of ſurrounding the 
enemy with ſtrong lines of .circumvallation, which he 
had twice employed againſt the Gothic king, was re- 
peated on a larger ſcale, and with more conſiderable 
effect. The examples of Cæſar muſt have been fami- 
liar to the moſt illiterate of the Roman warriors; and 
the fortifications of Dyrrhachium, which connected 24 
caſtles by a perpetual ditch and rampart of 15 miles, 
afforded the model of an intrenchment which might 
confine and ſtarve the moſt numerous hoſt of barba- 
rians. The Roman troops had leſs degenerated from 
the induſtry than from the valour of their anceſtors ; 
and if the ſervile and laborious work offended the pride 
of the ſoldiers, Tuſcany could ſupply many thouſand 
peaſants, who would labour, though perhaps they would 
not fight, for the ſalvation of their native country. The 
impriſoned multitude of horſes and men was gradually 
deftroyed by famine, rather than by the ſword ; but 
the Romans were expoſed, during the progreſs of ſuch 
an extenſive work, to the frequent attacks of an im- 
patient enemy. The deſpair of the hungry barbarians 
would precipitate them againſt the fortifications of Sti- 
licho; the general might ſometimes indulge the ardour 
of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly preſſed to aſſault 
the camp of the Germans; and theſe various incidents 
might produce the ſharp and bloody conflicts which 
dipnify the narrative of Zoſimus, and the Chronicles 
of Proſper and Marcellinus. A ſeaſonable ſupply of 
men and provifions had been introduced into the walls 
of Florence; and the famiſhed hoſt of Radagaiſus was 
in its turn beſieged. The proud monarch of ſo many 
warlike nations, after the loſs of his braveſt warriors, 
was reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitu- 
lation, or in the clemency of Stilicho. But the death 
of the royal captive, who was ignominiouſly behcaded, 
diſgraced the triumph of Rome and of Chriſtianity; 
and the ſhort delay of his execution was ſufficient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and delibe- 
rate cruelty. The famiſhed Germans who eſcaped the 
fury of the auxiliaries, were ſold as ſlaves, at the con- 
temptible price of as many ſingle pieces of gold: but the 
difference of food and climate ſwept away great num- 
bers of thoſe unhappy ftrangers; and it was obſerved, 
that the inhuman purchaſers, inſtead of reaping the 


fruit of their labour, were ſoon obliged to provide the 


expence of their interment. Stilicho informed the em- 
peror and the ſenate of his ſucceſs; and deſerved a ſe- 
cond time the glorious title of Deliverer of 1taly. 


© The fame of the victory, and more eſpecially of 


the miracle, has encouraged a vain perſuaſion, that the 
whole army, or rather nation, of Germans, who migra- 
ted from the ſhores of the Baltic, miſerably periſhed 


under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate 


of Radagaiſus himſelf, of his brave and faithful com- 
panions, and of more than one-third of the various mul- 


titude of Sveves and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundi- 


ans, who adhered to the ſtandard of their general. 
he union of ſuch an army might excite our ſurpriſe, 


ut the cauſes of ſeparation are obvious and forcible ; 


the pride of birth, the inſolence of valour, the jealouſy 
| 3 | | | 
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of command, the impatience of ſubordination, and the 
obſtinate conflict of opinions, of intereſts, and of paſ- 
ſions, among ſo many kings and warriors, who were 
untavght to yield or to obey. After the defeat of Ra- 


Rome. 
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dagailus, two parts of the German hoſt, which muſt the rec4ain- 
have exceeded the number of 1c0,000 men, Rill re- der of the 


mained in arms between the Apennine and the Alps, 
or between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain 
whether they attempted to revenge the death of their 
general: but their irregular fury was ſoon diverted by 
the prudence and firmneſs of Stilicho, who oppoſed 
their march, and facilitated their retreat ; who confi- 
dered the ſafety of Rome and Italy as the great object 
of his care, and who ſacrificed with too much indiffe- 
rence, the wealth and traquillity of the diſtant provinces. 
The barbarians acquired, from the junction of ſome 
Pannonian deſerters, the knowledge of the country and 
of the roads ; and the invaſion of Gaul which Alaric 
had deſigned, was executed by the remains of the great 
army of Radagaiſus. 


army of 


Rad agaiſus. 


% Yet if thty expected to derive any aſſiſtance from 
the tribes of Germany who inhabited the banks of the 


Rhine, their hopes were diſappointed. The Alemanni 


preſerved a ſtate of inactive neutrality; and the Franks 


diſtinguiſned their zcal and courage in the defence 


of the empire. In the rapid progreſs down the Rhine, 
which was the firſt act of the adminiſtration of Stili— 
cho, he had applied himſelf with peculiar attention to 
ſecure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to re- 


move the irreconcileable enemies of peace and of the 


republic. Marcomir, one of their kings, was publicly 
convicted before the tribunal] of the Roman magiſtrate, 
of violating the faith of treaties. He was ſentenced to 
a mild, but diſtant exile, in the province of Tuſcany ; 
and this degradation of the regal dignity was ſo far 


from exciting the reſentment of his ſubjects, that they 


puniſhed with death the turbulent Sunno, who attemp- 
ted to revenge his brother; and maintained a dutiful 
allegiance to the princes who were eſtabliſhed on the 


throne by the choice of Stilicho. When the limits . ” 


Gaul and Germany were ſhaken by the northern emi- qals defeat- 
gration, the Franks bravely encountered the ſingle ed by the 
force of the Vandals; who, regardleſs of the leſſons of Franks. 


adverſity, had again ſeparated their troops from the 
ſtandard of their barbarian allies. They paid the pe- 
nalty of their raſhneſs; and 20,000 Vandals, with their 
king Godigiſclus, were lain in the field of battle. The 
whole people muſt have been extirpated, if the ſqua- 
drons of the Alani, advancing to their relief, had not 
trampled down the infantry of the Franks; who, after 
an honourable reſiſtance, were compelled to relinquith 
the unequal conteſt, The victorious confederates pur- 
ſued their march; and on the laſt day of the year, in 
a ſeaſon when the waters of the Rhine were molt pro- 
bably frozen, they entered without oppoſition the de- 
fenceleſs provinces of Gaul. This memorable paſſage 
of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgun- 
dians, who never afterwards retreated, may be confi- 
dered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countrics 
beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had ſo long 
ſeparated the ſavage and the civilized nations of the 
earth, were from that fatal moment levelled with the 
round. 


« While the peace of Germany was ſecured by the 


attachment of the Franks, and the neutrality of the Ale- 
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manni, the ſubjects of Rome, unconſcious of their 
approaching calamities, enjoyed a ſtate of quiet and 
proſperity, which had ſeldom bleſſed the frontiers of 
Gavl. Pheir flocks and herds were permitted to graze 
in the paſtures of the barbarians; their huntſmen pe- 
netrated, withont fear or danger, into the darkeſt re- 
ceſſes of the Hercynian wood. The banks of the 
Rhine were crowned, like thoſe of the Tiber, with 
elegant houſes and well cultivated farms; and if a poet 
deſcended the river, he might expreſs his doubt on 
which ſide was ſituated the territory of the Romans. 
This ſcene of peace and plenty was ſuddenly changed 
into a deſert ; and the proſpect of the ſmoking ruins 
could alone diſtinguiſh the ſolitude of nature from the 
deſolation of man. The flouriſhing city of Mentz was 
ſurpriſed and deſtroyed; and many thouſand Chriſtians 
were inhumanly maſſacred in the church. Worms 
zeriſhed after a long and obſtinate ſiege; Straſburg, 
Holes, Rheims, Tournay, Aras, Amiens, experien- 
ced the cruel oppreſſion of the German yoke ; and the 
conſuming flames of war ſpread from the banks of the 
Rhine over the greateſt part of the 17 provinces of 
Gaul. That rich and extenſive country, as far as the 
ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to 
the barbarians, who drove before them in a promil- 
cuous crowd, the biſhop, the ſenator, and the virgin, 
laden with the ſpoils of their houſes and altars.” 

In the midſt of theſe calamities a revolt happened 
in Britain, where one Conſtantine, a common ſoldier, 


was raiſed to the imperial throne, merely for the ſake 


of his name. However, he ſeems to have been a man 
of conſiderable abilities, and by no means unfit for the 
high dignity to which he was raiſed. He governed 
Britain with great proſperity ; paſſed over into Gaul 
and Spain, the inhabitants of which ſubmitted without 
oppoſition, being glad of any protector whatever from 
the barbarians. Honorius, incapable of defending the 
empire, or repreſſing the revolt, was obliged to acknow- 
ledge him for his partner in the empire. In the mean 
time Alaric, with his Goths, threatenened a new inva- 
lion unleſs he was paid a certain ſum of money. Sti— 
licho is ſaid to have occaſioned this demand, and to 
have inſiſted upon ſending him the money he demand- 
ed; and this was the cauſe of his diſgrace and death, 
which happened ſoon after, with the extirpation of his 
family and friends. Nay, ſuch was the general hatred 
of this unfortunate miniſter, that the ſoldiers quartered 


in the cities of Italy no ſooner heard of his death, than 
_ they murdered the wives and children of the barbarians 


whom Stilicho had taken into the ſervice of Honorius. 
The enraged huſbarids went over to Alaric, who made 


a new demand of money; which not being readily ſent, 


he laid ſiege to Rome, and would have taken it, had 
not the emperor complied with his demand. The ran- 
ſom of the city was 5000 pounds of gold, 30,000 of 
ſilver, 4000 filk garments, 3000 ſkins dyed purple, and 
3000 pounds of pepper. On this occaſion the heathen 
temples were {tripped of their remaining ornaments, 
and among others of the ſtatue of Valour; which the 
pagans did not fail to interpret as a preſage of the 
{peedy ruin of the fate, 

Alaric having received this treaſure, departed for a 
ſhort time: but ſoon after, he again blocked up the city 
with a numerous army; and again an accommodation 
wrnh Honorius was ſet on foot. However, for ſome rea- 
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ſons which do not clearly appear, the treaty was broken 


off, Rome was a third time beſieged, and at lalt taken 


and plundered. Alaric, when upon the point of break. 


ing into the city, addrefling his ſoldiers, told them, Bord, 
that all the wealth in it was theirs, and therefore he and phon. 


gave them full liberty to ſeize it: but at the ſame time, © 
he ſtrictly enjoined them to ſhed the blood of none but 


thoſe who ſhould take ſanQuary in the holy places, 
eſpecially in the churches of the apoſtles St Peter and 
St Paul; which he named, becauſe they were moſt ſpa- 
cious, and conſequently capable of aftording an aſylum 
to great numbers of peopie, Having given theſe or- 
ders, he abandoned the city to his Goths, who treated 
it no better, according to St Jerom, than the Greeks 
are ſaid to have treated ancient Troy: for after having 
plundered it for the fpace of three, or, as others will 
have it, of fix days, they ſet fire to it in ſeveral places; 


lo that the ſtately palace of Salluſt, and many other 


magnificent buildings, were reduced to aſhes : nay, 
Procopius writes, that there was not in the whole cit 
one houſe left entire; and both St Jerom and Philoltor- 
gius aſſert, that the great metropolis of the empire was 
reduced to an heap of aſhes and ruins. Though many 
of the Goths, purſuant to the orders of their general, 
refrained from ſhedding the blood of ſuch as made no 
reſiſtance; yet others, more eruel and blood-thirity, maſ- 
ſacred all they met; ſo that the ſtreets in ſome quar- 
ters of the city were (een covered with dead bodies, and 
ſwimming in blood. However, not the leaſt injury 
was offered to thoſe who fled to the churches; nay, the 
Goths themſelves conveyed thither, as to places of ſafety, 
ſuch as they were defirous ſhould be ſpared. Many of 
the ſtatues of the gods that had been left entire by the 
emperors, as excellent pieces of art, were on this occa- 
ſion deſtroyed, either by the Goths, who, though moſtly 
Arians, were zealous Chriſtians, or by a dreadfu] ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning which fell at the ſame time 
upon the city, as if it had been ſent on purpole to 
complete with them the deſtruction of idolatry, and 
aboliſh the ſmall remainss of pagan ſuperſtition. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding theſe accounts, ſome affirm that 
the city ſuffered very little at this time, not ſo much as 
when it was taken by Charles V. 
Alaric did not long ſurvive the taking of Rome, be. P 


norius ſeemed a little to revive by the defeat and death 
of Conſtantine and ſome other uſurpers: but the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, were now almolt 


entirely occupied by barbarians; in which ſtate they | 


continued till the death of Honorius, which happened in 

the year 423, after an unfortunate reign of 28 years. 
After ſome uſurpations which took place on the 

death of Honorius, his nephew Valentinian III. was 


declared emperor of the welt, and his mother Placidia 


regent during his minority. He was ſcarce ſeated on 
the throne, when the empire was attacked by the Huns 
under the celebrated Attila, The Romans, however, 
wretched and degenerate as they were, had they been 
unanimous, would even yet have been ſuperior to their 
enemies. The empreſs then had two celebrated gene- 
rals, Bonifacius and Aetius; who by their union might 
have ſaved the empire: but unhappily, through the 
treachery of Aetius, Bonifacius was obliged to revolt ; 
r 1 
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eath of 
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and a civil war enſued, in which he loft his life. Aetius, 


however, notwithſtanding his treachery, was pardoned, 
and put at the head of the forces of the empire, He 


. defended it againſt Attila with great {pirit and ſucceſs, 


notwithſtanding the deplorable ſituation of affairs, till 
he was murdered by Valentinian with his own hand, 
on a ſuſpicion that he aſpired to the empire. But in 
the mean time the provinces, except Italy itſelf, were 
totally over-run by the barbarians. Genſeric king of 
the Vandals ravaged Africa and Sicily; the Goths, 
Suevians, Burgundians, &c. had taken poſſeſſion of 
Gaul and Spain; and the Britons were oppreſſed by 
the Scots and Picts, ſo that they were obliged to call 
in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, as is related under the 
article ENGLAND. In the year 455, Valentinian was 
murdered by one Maximus, whoſe wife he had raviſh- 
ed, Maximus immediately aſſumed the empire ; but 
felt ſuch violent anxieties, that he defigned to refign 
it and fly out of Italy, in order to enjoy the quiet 
of a private life. However, being diſſuaded from this 
by his friends, and his own wife dying ſoon after, he 
forced the empreſs Eudoxia to marry him. Eudexia, 
who had tenderly loved Valentinian, provoked beyond 
meaſure at being married to his murderer, invited Gen- 
ſeric king of the Vandals into Italy. This proved a 
molt fatal ſcheme: for Genſeric immediately appeared 
before Rome; a violent tumult enſued, in which Maxi— 


mus loſt his life; and the city was taken and plundered 


by Geoſerie, who carried off what had been left by the 
Goths. A veſſel was loaded with coſtly ſtatues; half 
the covering of the capital, which was of brals plated 
over with gold; ſacred veſſels enriched with precious 
ſtones; and thoſe which had been taken by Titus out 
of the temple of Jeruſalem: all of which were loſt with 
the veſſel in its paſſage to Africa. 

Nothing could now be more deplorable than the 
ſtate of the Roman affairs: nevertheleſs the empire 
continued to exiſt for ſome years longer; and even 
ſremed to revive for a little under Marjorianus, who 
was declared emperor in 458. He was a man 
of great courage, and poſſeſſed of many other ex- 
cellent qualities, He defeated the Vandals, and drove 
them out of Italy, With great labour he fitted out a 
tleet of which the Romans had been long deſtitute. 
With this he deſigned to paſs over into Africa; 
but, it being ſurpriſed and burnt by the enemy, he 
himſelf was ſoon after murdered by one Ricimer a 
Goth, who had long governed every thing with an 
abſolute ſway. After the death of Marjorianus, one 
Anthemius was raiſed to the empire: but beginning to 
counteract Ricimer, the latter openly revolted, be- 
ſieged and took Rome; where he committed innu- 
merable cruelties, among the reſt putting to death the 
unhappy emperor Anthemius, and raiſing one Olybius 
to the empire. The tranſactions of his reign were 
very few, as he died ſoon after his acceſſion. On his 
death, one Glycerius uſurped the empire. He was de- 
poſed in 474, and one Julius Nepos had the name of 
emperor. He was driven out the next year by his ge- 
ncral Oreſtes, who cauſed his ſon Auguſtus or Au— 
guftulus to be proclaimed emperor. But the follow- 
ing year, 476, the barbarians who ſerved in the Ro- 
man armies, and were diſtinguiſhed with the title of 
elſies, demanded, as a reward for their ſervices, the 
third part of the lands in Italy; pretending, that the 
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whole country, which they had ſo often defended, be- 
longed of right to them, 
ply with this inſolent demand, they reſolved to do 
themſelves juſtice, as they called it; and, openly re- 
volting, chooſe one Odoacer for their leader. O- 
doacer was, according to Ennodius, meanly born, 
and only a private man in the guards of the em- 
peror Auguſtulus, when the barbarians revolting, 
choſe him for their leader. However, he is ſaid to 
have been a man of uncommon parts, equally ca- 
Pable of commanding an army and governing a ſtate, 
Having left his own country, when he was yet very 
young, to ſerve in Italy, as he was of a ſtature re- 
markably tall, he was admitted among the emperor's 
guards, and continued in that ſtation till the preſent 
year; when, putting himſelf at the head of the bar- 
barians in the Roman pay, who, though of different 
nations, had, with one conſent, choſen him for their 
leader, he marched againſt Orefles, and his ſon Au- 
guſtulus, who ſtill refuſed to give them any ſhare of 
the lands in Italy. 

As the Roman troops were inferior, both in num- 


in Pavia, at that time one of the beſt fortified cities in 
Italy : but Odoacer, inveſting the place without loſs of 


time, took it ſoon after by aſſault, gave it up to be 


plundered by the ſoldiers, and then ſet fire to it; which 
reduced moſt of the houſes, and two churches, to aſhes. 
Oreſtes was taken priſoner, and brought to Odoacer, 
who carried him to Placentia, and there cauſed him to 
be put to death on the 28th af Auguſt, the day on 
which he had driven Nepos out of Ravenna, and ob- 
liged him to abandon the empire. From Placentia, 
Odoacer marched ſtraight to Ravenna, where he found 
Paul, the brother of Oreſtes, and the young emperor 
Auguſtulus. The former he immediately put to death; 
but ſparing Auguſtulus, in conſideration of his youth, 
he tripped bim of the enſigns of the imperial dignity, 
and confined him to Lucullanum, a caſtle in Campa- 
nia; where he was, by Odoacer's orders, treated with 
great humanity, and allowedan handſome maintenance. 
to ſupport himſelf and his relations. Rome readily. 
ſubmitted to the conqueror, who immediately cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed king of Italy, but would not 
aſſume the purple, or any other mark of the imperial 
dignity, Thus failed the very name of an empire in 
the Weſt. Britain had been long fince abandoned by 
the Romans; Spain was held by the Goths and Sue 
vans; Africa, by the Vandals; the Burgundians, 
Goths, Franks, and Alans, had erected ſeveral te- 
trarchies in Gaul; at length Italy itſelf, with its proud 
metropolis, which for ſo many ages had given law to 
the reſt of the world, was enflaved by a-contemptible 
barbarian, whoſe family, country, and nation, are not: 
well known to this day. | 

From this time, Rome has ceaſed to be the capita] 


of an empire; the territories of the pope, to whom the 


city is now ſubject, being inconſiderable. The origin 
of the pope's temporal power, and the revolutions of 
Ltaly, are related under the article Ira; and a ſketch 
of the ſpiritual vſurpations of the popes may be ſeen 
under the articles HisToRY, ſect. ii. and REFORMaA- 
TION; and likewiſe under the various hiftorical ar- 


ticles as they occur in the courſe of this work. 


It is thought that the walls of modern Rome. 
- | very. 
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| Rome. take in nearly the ſame extent of ground as the an- well lighted, nor kept very clean. Two thirds of the Rone, 


cient ; but the difference betweeen the number of houſes are the property of the churches, convents, and Romny, 
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of modern dern Rome lying waſte, or occupied with gardens, 


Rome, 


fields, meadows, and vineyards. One may walk quite 
round the city ia three or four hours at moſt, the cir— 
cumference being reckoned about 13 Italian miles. 
With regard to the number of the inhabitants, modern 
Rome is alſo greatly inferior to the ancient: for, in 


\ 1709, the whole of theſe amounted only to 138,568 ; 


among which were 40 biſhops, 2686 prieſts, 3559 
monks, 1814 nuns, 393 courteſans, about 8000 or 


gooo Jews, and 14 Moors. In 1714 the number was 


increaſed to 143,000. In external ſplendor, and the 
beauty of its temples and palaces, modern Rome 1s 


thought by the moſt judicious travellers to excel the 


if we confider the prodigious ſums that it has ſo long 


ancient. There was nothing in ancient Rome to be 
compared with St Peter's church in the modern, That 
Rome was able to recover itſelf after ſo many calami- 
tics and devaltations, will not be matter of ſurpriſe, 


annually drawn from all countries to the Popiſh per— 
ſualion. Theſe ſums, though ſtill confiderable, have 
been continually decreaſing fince the Reformation. 
The ſurface of the ground on which Rome was origi— 
nally founded, is ſurpriſingly altered. At preſent it 
is difficult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was 
firſt built, the low grounds being almoſt filled up with 
the ruins of the ancient ſtreets and houſes, and the 
great quantities of earth waſhed down from the hills 
by the violence of the rains. Anciently the ſuburbs 
extended a valt way on all ſides, and made the city ap- 
pear almoſt boundleſs ; but it is quite otherwiſe now, 
the country about Rome being almoſt a deſert. To 
this and other cauſes it is owing, that the air is none 
of the moſt wholeſume, eſpecially during the ſummer 
heats, when few go abroad in the day-time. No city 
at preſent in the world, ſurpaſſes, or indeed equals 
Rome, for the multiplicity of fine fountains, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curioſities, paintings, ſtatues, 
and ſculptures. The city ſtands on the Tiber, 10 


miles from the Tuſcan Sea, 380 from Vienna, 560 


| ſeveral of the Roman churches and chapels. This gen- 


from Paris, 940 from Amſterdam, 810 from London, 
and goo from Madrid. The Tiber is ſubjeR to fre- 
quent inundations, by which it often does great da- 


mage. A ſmall part of the city is ſeparated from the 


other by the river, and is therefore called Traveftere, 
or beyond the Tiber. Beyond the Tiber, there are ſeve- 
ral bridges over the river, a great number of towers on the 
walls, and 20 gates, The remains of Rome's ancient 
grandeur conſiſt of ſtatues, coloſſuſes, temples, pala- 
ces, theatres, naumachias, triumphal arches, circuſes, 
columns, obeliſks, fountains, aqueducts, mauſoleums, 
thermæ or hot-baths, and other ſtructures. Of mo- 
dern buildings, the ſplendid churches and palaces are 
the moſt remarkable. Mr Addiſon ſays, it is almoſt 
impoſſible for a man to form in his imagination ſuch 
beautiful and glorious ſcenes as are to be met with in 


tleman tells us alſo, that no part of the antiquities of 
Rome pleaſed him ſo much as the ancient ſtatues, of 


which there is {till an incredible variety. Next to the 


fratues, be ſays, there is nothing more ſurpriſing than 
the amazing variety of ancient pillars of ſo many kinds 
r marble. Rome is ſaid to be well paved; but not 


the elevation of the hoſt, or at meeting the euchariſt 
in the ſtreets; and they may have fleſh-meat always at 
the inns, even during Lent. Here are many acade. 
mies for promoting arts and ſciences, beſides the uni- 
verſity. The carnival here is only during the eight 
days before Lent, and there are no ſuch ſcenes of riot 
as at Venice: proſtitutes, however, are publicly to. 
lerated. To maintain good order, there is a body of 
zoo Sbirri, or Halberdeers, under their barigella, or 
colonel]. There is little or no trade carried on in Rome, 
but a vaſt deal of money is ſpent by travellers and 


other ſtrangers. The principal modern ſtructures are 


the church of St Peter, and the other churches; the 
aqueducts and fountains; the Vatican, and the other 
palaces; the Campidolio, where the Roman ſenate re- 
ſides, &c. The principal remains of antiquity are the 
pila miliaria, of fine marble ; the equeſtrian braſs ſta- 
tue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; the marble monu— 
ment af the emperor Alexander Severus ; marble buſts 
of the emperors and their conforts ; three brick arches 
of the temple of Peace, built by the emperor Veſpa- 
ſian; the triumphal arch of Septimus Severus and 
of Galienus; the circus of Antoninus Caracalla ; 
ſome parts of the cloaca- maxima; the columna Anto- 
nina, repreſenting the principal actions of Marcus Au— 
relius ; the columna Trajani, or Trajan's pillar ; ſome 
fragments of the curia or palace of Antoninus Pius, 
and of Nerva's forum; the mauſolæum of Auguttus, 
in the Strada Pontifici; the remains of the emperor 
Severus's tomb without St John's gate; the pyramid 


of Caius Ceitus near St Paul's gate; the porphyry cof- 


fin of St Helen, and the original ſtatue of Conſtantine 
the Great, in the church of St John of Lateran; a font 
of oriental granite, in the chapel of St Giovanni m 
fonte, ſaid to have been erected by Conſtantine the 
Great; an Egyptian obeliſk near the church of St 
Maria Maggiore; the ſtately remains of Diocleſian's 
baths; the celebrated Pantheon; the obeliſks of Se- 
ſoſtris and Auguſtus by the Clementine college; the 
church of St Paul fuori della Mura, ſaid to have been 
built by Conſtantine the Great ;,the Farneſe Hercu- 
les, in white marble, of a Coloſſian ſize and exquiſite 
workmanſhip, in a court of the Farneſe palace, and an 
admirable group cut out of one block of marble, 1n 
another court of the ſame palace. Beſides theſe there 
are a great many more, which our bounds will not 
allow us to take any further notice of, Here 1s 
a great number of rich and well-regulated hoſpitals. 
Near the church of St Sebaſtiano alle Catacombe, are 
the moſt ſpacious of the catacombs, where the Chri- 
ſtians, who never burned their dead, and ſuch of ihe 
Pagan Romans as could not afford the expence of 
burning, were buried. Along the Via Appia, with- 
out St Sebaſtian's gate, were the tombs of the prin- 
cipal families of Rome, which at preſent are uſed for 
cellers and ſtore-houſes by the gardeners and vine- 
dreſſers. | OE 

ROMNEY, a town of Kent in England. It is one 
of the cinque-port towns, and is ſeated on a marſh of 
the ſame name, famous for feeding cattle ; but the air 
is very unhealthy. It was once a large and populo!3 


place, but the retiring of the fea has reduced . 
very 


Rom pee 


Rook. 


Wiitker's 
Mancheſter. 
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very much; however, it ſends two members to par- 
liament. 5 | 

ROMPEE, or Romev, in heraldry, is applied to 
ordinaries that are repreſented as broken; and to 
chevrons, bends, or the like, whoſe upper points are 
cut off, | 

ROMULUS, the founder and firſt king of Rome. 
See Roux. | 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to 4o ſquar 
perches, or the fourth part of an acre. 

ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a 
building. See ARCHITECTURE. | 

ROOFING, the materials of which the roof of a 


houſe is compoſed. In the northern parts of Europe, 
and in this iſland itſelf, theſe materials were uſually 


long reeds, or ſkins. The uſe of firaw was introdu- 
ced by the Romans; though probably the moſt reſpec- 
table houſes were covered with ſhingles, or boards, 
which are common in many parts of America. In 
former ages, the ſhingles were equally common 1n this 
iſland. The uſe of them continued in Edinburgh be- 
yond the beginning, and in Cheſhire below the middle, 
of the laſt century; and they were generally uſed at 
Rome for near five ages. Soon after, or perhaps at 


the ſame time, ſome of the houſes were covered with 


tegulæ, the Saxon fagles, and the Armorican feolen, 
or tiles, which were firſt invented at Cyprus, and 1n- 
troduced into Britain by the Romans. Some of the 
Roman buildings in Britain appear alſo to have been 
covered with ſlates, which were faſtened to the roofs 
with long hooked nails of iron. N 
ROOK, in ornithology. See Cokvus. 
Rooks are very deſtructive of corn, eſpecially of 
wheat. They ſearch out the lands where it is ſown, and 
watching them more carefully than the owners, they 
perceive when the ſeed firſt begins to ſhoot up its 
blade; this is the time of their feeding on it. They will 


not be at the pains of ſearching for it at random in the 
ſown lard, for that is more trouble than ſo ſmall a 


grain will requite them for: but as ſoon as theſe 
blades appear, they are by them directed, without loſs 
of time or pains, to the places where the grains le ; 
and in three or four days time they will rot up 
ſuch vaſt quantities, that a good crop is often thus 
deſtroyed in embryo. After a few days the wheat 
continuing to grow, its blades appear green above 
ground; and then the time of danger from thefe birds 
is over, for then the ſeeds are ſo far robbed of their 


mealy matter, that they are of no value to that bird, 


oy it will no longer give itſelf the trouble to deſtroy 
them. 


Wheat that is ſown ſo early 2s to ſhoot up its green 


blades before the harveſt is all carried in, is in no dan- 


ger from theſe birds; becauſe while it is in a ſtate 


worth their ſearching for, the ſcattered corn in the 
harveſt fields is eaſier come at, and they feed wholly on 
this, nepleing the ſown grain. But as this cannot al- 
ways be done, the farmers, to drive away theſe rave- 
nous and miſchievous birds, dig holes in the ground and 
ftick op the feathers of rooks in them, and hang up 
dead rooks on ſticks in ſeveral parts of the fields: but 
all this is of very little uſe; for the living rooks will 
tear up the ground about the feathers, and under the 
dead ones, to ſteal the ſeeds. A much better way 
tan either is to tear ſeveral rooks to pieces, and to 
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ſcatter the pieces over the ſields; but this laſts but a Rooke. 
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little while, for the kites and other birds of prey 
ſoon carry off the pieces and feed upon them. A gun 
is a good remedy while the perſon who has it is pre- 
ſent ; but as ſoon as it is gone, they will return with 
redoubled vigour to the field and tear up every thing 
before them. | 
The beſt remedy the farmer has is to watch well the 
time of the corn's being in the condition in which they 


feed upon it; and as this laſts only a few days, he. 


ſhould keep a boy in conſtant pay to watch the field 
from day-break till the duſk of the evening. Every 
time they ſettle upon the ground to fly over it, the boy 
is to holloa, and throw up a dead rook into the air: 
this will always make them riſe ; and by degrees they 
will be fo tired of this conſtant diſturbance, that they 
will ſeek out other places of preying, and will leave the 
ground even before the time of the corn's being unfit 
for them. The reaſon of their riſing at the toſſing up 
of their dead fellow-creature is, that they are a bird 


extremely apprehenſive of danger, and they are always 


alarmed when one of their comrades riſes. They take 
this for the riſing of an out-bird, and all fly off at the 
ſignal. 

ROOKE, (Sir George), a gallant naval comman- 


der, born of an ancient and honourable family in 


Kent, in 1650. His merit raiſed him by regular ſteps 


to be vice-admiral of the blue: in which ſtation he 
ſerved in the battle of La Hogue, on the 22d of May 
1692; when. it was owing to his vigorous behaviour, 


that the laſt ſtroke was given on that important day, 


which threw the French entirely into confuſion. But 
the next day he obtained (till more glory; for he had 
orders to go into La Hogue, and burn the enemy's 
ſhips as they lay. There were 13 large men of war, 


which had crowded as far up as poſſible; and the tranſ- 


ports, tenders, and ammunition ſhips, were diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner that it was thought impoſſible to 
burn them, Beſides, the French camp was in ſight, 
with all the French and Iriſh troops that were to have 
been employed in the invaſion of England ; and ſeveral 
batterics were raiſed on the coalt, well provided with 
heavy artillery. The vice-admiral made the neceſſary 


Preparations for obeying his orders, but found it im- 


poſſible to carry in the ſhips of his ſquadron: he there- 
fore ordered his light frigates to ply in cloſe to the 
ſhore; and having manned: out all his boats, went him- 
ſelf to give directions for the attack, burnt that very 
night fix three-deck ſhips, and the next day ſix more, 
from 76 to 60 guns, together with moſt of the tranſ- 
ports and ammunition veſſels; and this under the fire 
of all the batteries juſt mentioned, and in fight of all 
the French and Iriſh troops: yet this bold action coft 
the lives of no more than ten men. The vice-admi- 
ral's behaviour on this occaſion appeared ſo great to 
king William, that having no opportunity at that 
time of promoting him, he ſettled a penſion of 1000.}, 
per annum on him for life ; and afterwards going to 
Portſmouth to view the fleet, went on board Mr 
Rooke's hip, dined with him, and then conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, he having a little 
before made him vice-admiral of the red. 

In conſequence of other ſervices, he was in 1694 
raiſed to the rank of admiral of the blue: towards the 
cloſe of the next year, he was admiral of the white; 
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and was alſo appointed admiral and commander in 


chief in the Mediterranean. 


During king William's reign, Sir Ccorge was twice 
elected member for Portſmouth; and upon the acceſ- 
ſion of queen Anne in 1702, he was conſtituted vice- 
admiral and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, as 
alſo lieutenant of the fleets and ſeas of this kingdom. 
Upon the declaration of war againſt France, he was 
ordered to command a fleet ſent againſt Cadiz, the 
duke of Ormond having the command of the land for- 
ces, On his paſſage home, receiving an accovnt that 
the galleons, under the eſcort of a ſtrong French ſqua- 
dron, were got into the harbour of Vige, he reſolved 
to attack them; and on the 11th of October came be- 
fore the harbour of Rondondello, where the French 
commander had negleQed nothing neceſſary for put- 
ting the place into the belt poſture of defence. But 
notwithſtanding this, a detachment of 15 Engliſh and 
10 Dutch men of war of the line of battle, with all the 
Hre-ſhips, were ordered in; the frigates and bomb- 
veſſels followed; the great ſhips moved after them, and 
the army landed near Rondonello. The whole ſervice 


was performed under Sir George's directions, with ad- 


mirable conduct and bravery : for, in ſhort, all the 
ſhips were deſtroyed or taken, prodigious damage done 
to the enemy, and vaſt wealth acquired by the allies, 
For this action Sir George received the thanks of the 
Houſe of Commons, a day of thankſgiving was ap- 
pointed both by the queen and the ſtates-general, and 
Sir George was given a ſeat in the privy-council ; yet, 
notwithſtanding this, the Houſe of Lords reſolved to 
inquire into his conduct at Cadiz. But he ſo fully 
juſtified himſelf, that a vote was paſſed, approving his 
behaviour. 


In the ſpring of the year 1704, Sir George com- 


manded the ſhips of war which convoyed king Char. III. 


of Spain to Liſbon. In July, he attacked Gibraltar 
when by the bravery of the Engliſh ſeamen, the place 
was taken on the 24th, though the town was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, well furniſhed with ammunition, and 


bad 100 guns mounted, all facing the fea and the 


narrow paſſes to the land: An action which was con- 
ceived and executed in leſs than a week; though it has 
fince endured ſieges of many months continuance, and 
more than once baffled the united forces of France and 
Spain. This brave officer being at laſt obliged, by the 
prevalence of party-ſpirit, to quit the ſervice of his 
country, retired to his ſeat in Kent; where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days as a private gentleman, and 


died in 1709. 


ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or other apartment 
in a houſe. See ARCHITECTURE. | 
Roo, among botanilts, denotes that part of a 
plant which imbibes the nutritious juices of the earth, 
and tranſmits them to the other parts. See PLanr. 

Colours extracted from Roots. See Corouk-Ma- 
King, no 39. 

Roor, in algebra and arithmetick, denotes any num- 


ber, which multiplied by itſelf once or oftener, produ- 


ces any other number; and is called the fguare, cube, 
Ziguadrate, &C. root, according to number of multi- 
plications. Thus, 2 is the ſquare- root of 4; the cube- 
root of 8; the biquadrate- root of 16, Ke. 
ROPE, hemp, hair, &c. ſpun out into a thick 
yarn, and then ſeveral ſtrings of this yarn twiſted to- 
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gether by means of a wheel. When made very ſmall, 


it is called a cord; when very thick, a cable. 

Ror k- Dancer. See Rape DANckR. 

RorE- Tarn, among ſailors, is the yarn of any rope 
untwiſted, but commonly made up of junk; its uſe iz 
to make ſinnet, matts, &c. 

ROSA, the Ros; a genus of the polygamia order, 
belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants. 

The ſorts of roſes are very numerous; and the bo. 
taniſts find it very difficult to determine with accuracy, 
which are ſpecies and which are varieties, as well ay 
which are varieties of the reſpective ſpecies : on this 
account Linnzus, and ſome other eminent authors, are 
inclined to think that there is only one real ſfpecics of 
roſe, which is the ra canina, or © dog-roſe of the 
hedges,” &c. and that all the other forts are acciden- 
tal varieties of it. However, according to the preſent 
Linnzan arrangement, they ſtand divided into 14 ſup- 
poled ſpecies, each comprehending ſome varieties, which 
in ſome ſorts are but few, others numerous. | 

The ſuppoſed ſpecies and their varieties, according 
to the arrangement of modern botaniſts, are as follow. 

1. The canina, canine roſe, wild dog-roſe of the 
hedges, or hep-tree, grows five or fix feet high, having 
prickly-ſtalks and branches, pinnated, five or feven- 
lobed leaves, with aculeated foot-ſtalks, ſmooth pe- 


dunculi, oval ſmooth germina, and ſmall ſingle flowers. 


There are two varieties, red-flowered and white-flow- 
ered. They grow wild in hedges abundantly all over 
the kingdom ; and are ſometimes admitted into gar- 


dens, a few to increaſe the variety of the ſhrubbery col- 
legion. | 


2. The alba, or common white-roſe, grows five or 
fix feet high, having a green ſtem and branches, armed 
with prickles, hiſpid pedunculi, oval ſmooth germina, 


and large white flowers. The varieties are, —large 
double white roſe dwarf ſingle white roſe—maidens- 


| bluſh white roſe, being large, produced in cluſters, and 
of a white and bluſh-red colour. h 


3. The Gallica, or Gallican roſe, &c. grows from 
about three or four to eight or ten feet high, in diffe- 
rent varieties; with pinnated, three, five, or ſeven-lobed 
leaves, and large red and other coloured flowers in dif- 
ferent ſorts. This ſpecies is very extenſive in ſuppoſed 
varieties, bearing the above ſpecific diſtinction, ſeveral 
of which have been formerly conſidered as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, but now ranged among the varieties of the Galli- 
can roſe, conſiſting of the following noted varieties. 


Common red officinal roſe, grows erect, about three 


or four feet high, having ſmall branches, with but few 
prickles, and large ſpreading half-double deep-red 
flowers.—Roſa mundi (roſe of the world) or ſtriped 
red roſe, is a variety of the common red roſe, gro ing 
but three or four feet high, having large ſpreading 
ſemi-double red flowers, beautifully ſtriped with white 
—and deep-red,—York and Lancaſter variegated role, 
grows five, fix, or eight feet high, or more; bearing 
variegated red flowers, conſiſting of a mixture of red 
and white; alſo frequently diſpoſed in elegant ſtripes, 
ſometimes in half of the flower, and ſometimes in ſome 
of the petals. Monthly roſe, grows about four or be 


feet high, wlth green very prickly ſhoots ; producing 


middle-fized, moderately-double, delicate flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties. The varies are, com” 


mon red-flowered monthly roſe—-bluſh-flowered-— 
white- 
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white-flowered—ſtriped-flowered. All of which blow 


— hoth early and late, and often produce flowers ſeveral 


months in the year, as May, June, and July; and fre- 
quently a gain in Auguſt or September, and ſometimes, 
in fine mild ſeaſons, continues till November or De- 
cember : hence the name monthly reſe.— Double virgin» 
roſe, grows five or fix feet high, having greeniſh 
branches with ſcarce any ſpines; and with large double 
pale-red and very fragrant flowers.—Red damaſk roſe, 
grows eight orten fect high, having greeniſh branches, 
armed with ſhort aculea; and moderately-double, fine 
ſoft-red, very fragrant flowers. — White damaſk roſe, 
grows eight or ten feet high, with greeniſh very 


. prickly branches, and whitiſh-red flowers, becoming 


gradually of a whiter colour. —Bluſh Belgic roſe, grows 
three or four feet high, or more ; having greeniſh 
prickly branches, five or ſeven lobed leaves, and nu- 
merous, very double, bluſh-red flowers, with ſhort pe- 
tals, evenly arranged. Red Belgie roſe, having green- 


iſh and red ſhoots and leaves, and fine double deep-red 


flowers, Velvet roſe, grows three or four feet high, 
armed with but few prickles ; producing large velvet- 
red flowers, compriſing ſemi-double, and double varie- 
ties, all very beautiful roſes.—Marbled roſe, grows four 


or five feet high, having browniſh branches, with but 


few prickles; and large, double, finely-marbled, red 


flowers, —Red-and-yellow Auftrian roſe, grows five or 


ſix feet high, having ſlender reddiſh- branches, armed 
with ſhort browniſh aculea; and with flowers of a red- 


diſh copper colour on one fide, the other fide yellow. 


This is a curious variety, and the flowers aſſume a ſin- 
gularly agreeable appearance.—Yellow Auſtrian roſe, 
grows five or fix feet high, having reddiſh very prickly 
ſhoots ; and numerous bright - yellow flowers. — Double 


yellow roſe, grows fix or ſeven feet high; with browniſh 


branches, armed with numerous large and ſmall yel- 
lowiſh prickles; and large very double yellow flowers. 
—Frankfort roſe, grows eight or ten feet high, is a 
vigorous ſhooter, with browniſh branches, thinly armed 
with ſtrong prickles; and produces largiſh double pur- 
pliſh-red flowers, that blow irregularly, and have but 
little fragrance, | | | 

4. The centifolia, or hundred-leaved red roſe, &c, 
grows from about three or four to fix or eight feet 
high, in different ſorts, all of them hiſpid and prickly; 
pinnated three and five lobed leaves; and large very 
double red flowers, having very numerous petals, and 


of different ſhades in the varieties. The varieties are, 


—common Dutch hundred-leaved roſe, grows three or 
four feet high, with erect greeniſh” branches, but mo- 
derately armed with prickles; and large remarkably 
double red-flowers, with ſhort regularly arranged pe- 
tals.—Bluſh hundred-leaved roſe, grows like the other, 
with large very double pale-red flowers.— Provence 
role, prows five or fix feet, with greeniſh-brown prickly 
branches, and very large double globular red flowers, 
with large petals folding over one another, more or leſs 
in the varieties. — The varieties are, common red Pro- 
"ence roſe, and pale Provence roſe; both of which ha- 
wing larger and ſomewhat looſer petals than the fol- 
owing ſort, —Cabbage Provence roſe; having the pe- 
tals clofely folded over one another like cabbages 
Dutch cabbage roſe, very large, and cabbages tolerably 
—Childing Provence roſe— Great royal roſe, grows 
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ſomewhat looſe, but very elegant flowers.—All theſe 
are large double red flowers, fomewhat globular at firſt 


blowing, becoming gradually a little ſpreading at top, 


and are all very ornamental fragrant roſes. — Moſs Pro- 
vence roſe, ſuppoſed a variety of the common role; 
grows erectly four or five feet high, having browniſh 
talks and branches, very cloſely armed with ſhort 
prickles, and double crimſon - red flowers; having the 
calix and upper part of the peduncle ſurrounded with 
a rough moſly-like ſubſtance, effecting a curious ſin- 


gularity. This is a fine delicate roſe, of a high fra- 


grance, which, together with its moſſy calix, renders 
it of great eſtimation as a curioſity. 

5. The einnamomea, or cinnamon roſe, grows five or 
ſix feet high, or more, with purpliſh branches thinly 
aculeated; pinnated five or ſeven lobed leaves, having 
almoft inermous petioles, ſmooth pedunculi, and 
{ſmooth ebe germina; with ſmall purpliſh-red cin- 
namon-ſcented flowers early in May. There are va- 
rieties with double flowers. 

6. The Alpina, or Alpine inermous roſe, grows five 
or fix feet high, having ſmooth or unarmed reddiſh 
branches, pinnated ſeven-lobed ſmooth leaves, ſome- 
what hiſpid pedunculi, oval germina, and deep-red 
ſingle flowers; appearing in May. This ſpecies, as 
being free from all kind of armature common to the 
other ſorts of roſes, is eſteemed as a ſingularity ; and 


from this property, is often called the virgin roſe. 


7. The Carolina, or Carolina and Virginia roſe, &c. 
grows {ix or eight feet high, or more, having ſmooth 
reddiſh branches, very thinly aculeated ; pinnated 
{even-lobed ſmooth leaves, with prickly foot-ſtalks; 


ſomewhat hiſpid pedunculi, globoſe hiſpid germen, and 


fingle red flowers in cluſters, appearing moſtly in Au- 
guſt and September. The varieties are, dwarf Pen- 
{ylvanian roſe, with ſingle and double red flowers 
American pale-red roſe, This ſpecies and varieties 
grow naturally in different parts of North America; 
they effect a fine variety in our gardens, and are in eſti- 
mation for their late-flowering property, as they often 
continue in blow from Auguſt until October; and the 
flowers are ſucceeded by numerous red berry-like heps 
in autumn, cauſing a variety all winter, 


8. The villoſa, or villoſe apple-bearing roſe, grows 


ſix or eight feet high, having ſtrong ere& browniſh 
ſmooth branches; aculeated ſparſedly pinnated ſeven- 
lobed villoſe or hairy leaves, downy underneath, with 


prickly foot · ſtalks, hiſpid peduncles, a globular prickly 


ermen; and large fingle red flowers, ſucceeded by 
. round prickly heps, as big as little apples. This 
ſpecies merits admittance into every collection as a cu- 
rioſity for the ſingularity of its fruit, both for variety 
and uſe; for it having a thick pulp of an agreeable 
acid reliſh, is often made into a tolerable good ſweet- 
meat. 

9. The pimpinellifolia, or burnet-leaved roſe, grows 
about a yard high, aculeated ſparſedly; ſmall neatly 
pinnated ſeven-lobed leaves, having obtuſe folioles and 
rough petioles, ſmooth peduncules, a globular ſmooth 
germen, and ſmall ſingle flowers. There are varieties 
with red flowers—and with white flowers. "They grow 
wild in England, &c. and are cultivated in ſhrubbe- 
ries for variety. — | 

10. The ſpinoſiſſima, or moſt ſpinous, dwarf burnet- 


leaved roſe, commonly called Scorch roſe, grows but 
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ſmall neatly pinnated ſeven- lobed leaves, with prickly 
foot-ſtalks, prickly peduvnculi, oval ſmooth germen, 
and numerous ſmail ſingle flowers, ſucceeded by round 
dark-purple heps. The varieties are, common white- 
flowered —red flowered — ſtriped - flowered —raarbled- 
flowered. They grow naturally in England, Scotland, 
&c. the firſt variety riſes near a yard high, the others 
but one or two feet, all of which are fingle-flowered; 
but the flowers being numerous all over the branches, 
make a pretty appearance in the collection. 

11. The eplanteriz, eglantine roſe, or ſweet briar, 
rows hve or fix feet high, having green branches, 
armed with ftrong {pines ſparſedly; pinnated ſeven— 
lobed odoriferous leaves, with acute folioles and rough 
toot-ſtalks, ſmooth pedunculi, globular ſmooth ger- 
mina, and ſmal!] pale-red flowers. The varieties are, 


common fingle-flowered—-{emi-double flowered-— 
double-flowered—--bJuſh double-flowered—--yellow- 


flowered. This ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts 


of England, and in Switzerland, It claims culture in 


every garden for the odoriferous property of its leaves; 
and ſhould be planted in the borders, and other com- 
partments contiguous to walks, or near the habitation, 
where the plants will impart their refreſhing fragrance 
very profuſely all around; and the young branches are 
excellent for improving the odour of noſe-gays and 
bow- pots. | | 

12. The moſchata, or muſk-roſe, ſuppoſed to be a 
variety only of the ever-green muſk-roſe, hath weak 
ſmooth green ſtalks and branches, rifing by ſupport 
from ſix to eight or ten feet high or more, thinly armed 
with ſtrong ſpines; pinnated ſeven- lobed ſmooth leaves, 
with prickly foot-ſtalks; hiſpid peduncles; oval hiſpid 
germen; and all the branches terminated by large um- 
bellate cluſters of pure-white muſk-ſcented flowers in 


 Augult, &c. 


13. The ſempervirens, ſempervirent, or ever-green 
muſk roſe, hath a ſomewhat trailing ſtalk and branches, 


riſing by ſupport five or fix feet high or more, having 


a ſmooth bark armed with prickles ; pinnated five- 
lobed ſmooth ſhining evergreen leaves, with prickly 
petioles, hiſpid pedunculi, oval hiſpid germen; and 
all the branches terminated by cluſters of pure-white 
flowers of a muſky fragrance; appearing the end of 
July, and in Auguſt. The ſempervirent property of 
this elegant ſpecies, renders it a curioſity among the 
roly tribe; it alſo makes a fine appearance as a flower- 
ing ſhrub, There is one variety, the deciduous muſk- 


rote abovementioned, This ſpecies and variety flower 


in Auguſt; remarkable for producing them numerouſly 
in cluſters, continuing in ſucceſſion till October or No- 
vember. 5 Tos | 

All the above 13 ſpecies of roſa, and their reſpective 
varieties, are of the ſhrub kind; all deciduous, except the 
latt ſort, and of hardy growth, ſucceeding in any com- 
mon ſoil and fituation, and flowering annually in great 
abundance from May till October, in different ſorts; 
though the general ffowering ſeaſon for the principal 
part of them is June and July: but in a full collection 
of the different ſpecies, the blow is continued in con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion ſeveral months, even ſometimes from 
May till near Chriſtmas; producing their flowers uni- 
veclaily on the ſame year's ſhoots, riting from thoſe the 
Year before, generally on long pedunculi, each termi- 
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nated by one or more roſes, which in their charaQeri 

ſtic ſtate conſiſt each of five large petais and man 

ſtamina; but in the doubles, the petals are very nume— 
rous; and in ſome ſorts, the flowers are ſucceeded by 
fruit ripening to a red colour in autumn and winter, 
from the feed of which the plants may be raiſed: but 
the moſt certain and eligible mode of propagating mok 
of the ſorts is by ſuckers and layers; and by which 
methods they may be increaſed very expeditiouſly in 
great abundance. 

The red and white roſes are uſed in medicine. The 
former diſtilled with water yields a ſmall portion of a 
butyraceous oil, whole flavour exactly reſembles that 
of the roſes themſelves. This oil and the diſtilled wa- 
ter are very uſeful and agreeable cordials. 'Theſe roſes 


alſo, beſides the cordial and aromatic virtues which re- 


fide in their volatile parts, have a mild pur; ative one, 
which remains entire in the decoction left after difti]- 
lation. The red roſe, on the contrary, has an aſtrin- 
gent and pratefully corroborating virtue. 

ROSA (Salvator), an admirable painter, born at 
Naples in 1614. He was firſt inſtructed by Franceſco 
Francazano, a kinſman : but the death of his father 
reduced him to ſell drawings ſketched upon paper for 
any thing he could get; one of which happening to 
fall into the hands-of Lanfranc, he took him under his 
protection, and enabled him to enter the ſchool of 
Spagnoletto, and to be taught moreover by Daniel 
Falcone, a diſtinguiſhed painter of battles at Naples. 
Salvator had a fertile imagination. He ſtudied nature 
with attention and judgment; and always repreſented 
her to the greateſt advantage: for every tree, rock, 
cloud, or fituation, that enters into his compoſition, 
ſhows an elevation of thought that extorts admiration. 
He was equally eminent for painting battles, animals, 
ſea or land ſtorms; and he executed theſe different 
ſubjeQs in ſuch taſte, as renders his works readily di- 
ſtinguiſhable from all others. His pieces are exceed- 
ingly ſcarce and valuable ; one of the moſt capital 13 
that repreſenting Saul and the witch of Endor, which 
is at Verſailles, He died in 1673; and as his paint- 


ings are in few hands, he is more generally known by 


his prints; of which he etched a great number. He 
painted landſcapes more than hiſtory ; but his prints 
are chiefly hiſtorical, The capital Jandſcape of this 
maſter at Chiſwick is a noble picture. However, be 13 
ſaid to have been ignorant of the management of light, 
and to have ſometimes ſhaded faces fn a diſagreeable 
manner. He was a man of genius; of which he bas 


given frequent ſpecimens in his works. A roving diſ- 


poſition, to which he is ſaid to have given full ſcope, 
ſeems to have added a wildneſs to all his thoughts: 
We are told that he ſpent the early part of his life in 
a troop of banditti; and that the rocky deſolate lcenes 
in which he was accuſtomed to take refuge, furniſhed 
him with thoſe romantic ideas in landſkip, of which he 
is ſo exceedingly fond; and in the deſeription of which 
he ſo greatly excells. His robbers, as his detached fi- 
gures are commonly called, are ſuppoſed alſo to ha ve 
been taken from the liſe. 

ROSACEA. See GurTrTa Refacea. 

ROSACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch flowers as are compoſed of ſeveral petals 
or leaves diſpoſed in a fort of circular form, like thoſe 
of a role. a = 
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ROSARY, among the Roman catholics, See 
CHAPLET. | 

ROSBACH, a town of Germany, in Saxony, fa- 
mous for a victory obtained here by the king of Pruſ- 
{iz over the French on November 5, 1757, in which 
10,000 of the French were killed or taken priſoners, 
with the loſs of no more than 500 Pruſſians. See (H- 
ſtory of ) Prvuss1A. 

ROSCHILED, a town of Denmark, in the ifle of 
Zealand, with a biſhop's ſee, and a ſmall univerſity. It 
is famous for a treaty concluded here in 1658; and in 
the great church there are ſeveral tombs of the kings 
of Denmark. It is ſeated at the bottom of a ſmall bay, 
in E. Long. 12. 20. N. Lat. 55. 40. 

ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, in the province 


of Connaught, bounded on the weſt by the river Sue, 


on the eaſt by the Shannon, on the north by the Cur- 
lew mountains, on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the 
King's-county and part of Galloway. Its length is 35 
miles, its breadth 28. The air of the county, both 
on'the plains and mountains, is healthy; the ſoil yields 
plenty of graſs with ſome corn, and feeds numerous 
herds of cattle. 'The Curlew mountains on the north 
are very high and ſteep; and, till a road with great la- 
bour and difficulty was cut thro? them, was impaſſable. 

Roscommon, which gives the title of earl to the 
family of Dillon, and name to the county, tho? not 


large, is both a parliamentary borough and the county 
town, 


ROSCOMMON (Wentworth Dillon, earl of), a 
celebrated poet of the 17th century, was the fon of 
James Dillon, earl of Roſcommon; and was born in 
Ireland, under the adminiſtration of the firſt earl of 
Strafford, from whom he received the name of Wernt- 
worth at his baptiſm. He paſſed his infancy in Ire- 
land; after which the earl of Strafford ſent for him into 
England, and placed him at his own ſeat in Yorkſhire, 
under the tuition of Dr Hall, afterwards biſhop of Nor- 
wich, who inſtructed him in Latin, without teaching 
him the common rules of grammar, which he could 
never retain in his memory, and yet he learnt to write 
in that language with claſſical elegance and propriety. 
On the earl of Strafford's being impeached, he went 
to complete his education at Caen, in Normandy; and 
aſter ſome years travelled to Rome, where he became 
acquainted with the moſt valuable remains of anti- 
quity, and in particular was well ſkilled in medals, and 
learned to ſpeak Italian with ſuch grace and fluency, 
that he was frequently miſtaken for a native. He re- 
turned to England ſoon after the reſtoration, and was 
made captain of the band of penſioners; but a diſpute 
with the lord privy-ſeal, about a part of his eſtate, ob- 
liged him to reſign his poſt and reviſit his native coun- 
try, where the duke of Ormond appointed him captain 
of the guards. 


ming; and as he was returning to his lodgings from a 


23ming-table in Dublin, was attacked in the dark by 


three ruffians, who were employed to aſſaſſinate him. 

he earl defended himſelf with ſuch reſolution, that 
he had diſpatched one of the aggreſſors, when a gen- 
tleman paſſing that way took his part, and diſarmed 
another, on which the third ſought his ſafety in flight. 
i his generous aſſiſtant was a diſbanded officer of good 
amily and fair reputation, but reduced to poverty; 


and his lordſhip rewarded his bravery by reſigning to 
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He was unhappily very fond of ga- 
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him his poſt of captain of the guards. He at length 


returned to London; when he was made maſter of the 


horſe to the ducheſs of Vork, and married the lady 
Frances, eldeſt daughter of Richard earl of Burling- 
ton, who had been the wife of colonel Courtney. He 
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here diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings; and in imi- 


tation of thoſe learned and polite aſſemblies with which 
he had been acquainted abroad, began to form a ſo— 
ciety for refining and fixing the ſtandard of the Eng- 
liſh language, in which his great friend Mr Dryden 
was a principal aſſiſtant. This ſcheme was entirely de- 
feated by the religious commotions which, enſued on 


king James's acceſſion to the throne. In 1683 he was 


ſeized with the gout; and being too impatient of pain, 
he permitted a bold French pretender to phyſie to ap- 
ply a repelling medicine, in order to give him preſent 
relief; which drove the diſtemper into his bowels, and 
in a ſhort time put a period to his life in 1684. He 
was a man of an amiable diſpoſition, as well as a good 
poet: his poems, which are not numerous, are printed 
in the firſt volume of the works of the minor poets. 

ROSE, in botany. See Rosa. 

Eſſence of Roses, is the eſſential oil of the white 
roſe drawn off in an Alembic in the uſual way, but is 
afforded in very ſmall quantity, and 1s therefore ex- 
ceedingly ſcarce and dear. 

RosE-NOBLE, an ancient Engliſh gold- coin, firſt 
ſtruck in the reign of Edward III. It was formerly 
current at 68. 8 d. and ſo called becauſe ſtamped with 
a roſe, | 

ROSLIN, or RosxELYN, a place in the county of 
Mid Lothian in Scotland, remarkable for an ancient 
chapel and caſtle. 
by St Clare, prince of Orkney, for a provoſt, fix pre- 
bendaries, and two finging-boys. 
namented with a multitude of pinnacles, and variety 
of Judicrous ſculpture. The inſide is 69 feet long, 
the breadth 34, ſupported by two rows of cluſtered 
pillars, between ſeven and eight feet high, with an 
iſle on each fide. | 
Theſe arches are continued acroſs the fide-ifles, but 
the centre of the church is one continued arch, ele- 
gantly divided into compartments, and finely ſculp- 
tured. The capitals of the pillars are enriched with 
foliage, and a variety of figures; and amidſt a hea- 
venly concert, appears a cherubim blowing the ancient 
Highland bagpipes. The caſtle is ſeated on a penin- 
ſulated rock, in a deep glen far beneath, and acceſ- 
This had been 
the ſeat of the great name of Sinclair. Of this houſe 
was Oliver, favourite of James V. and the innocent 
cauſe of the loſs of the battle of Solway Moſs, by rea- 


ſon of the envy of the nobility on account of his be- 


ing preferred to the command. 


The outſide is or- 


The chapel was founded in 1446, 


The arches are obtuſely Gothic. 


Near this place, the Engliſh reccived three defeats 


in one day under John de Segrave the Engliſh regent 
of Scotland in 1302. The Scots, under their gene- 
rals Cummin and Fraſer, had reſolved to ſurpriſe Se- 
grave; with which view they began their march on 


the night or Saturday preceding the firſt Sunday of 


Lent, and reached the Englith army by break of day. 
Segrave, however, had time to have fallen back upon 
the other diviſion which lay behind him: but, either 
deſpiſing his enemies too much, or thinking that he 
would be diſhonoured by a retreat, he eucountered 

28.32 | the 
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ol Roflin, the Scots; the conſequence of which was, that he ſtillation with pure ſpirit : by watery liquors, their Roſy 
* Roſmarinus himſelf was made priſoner, and all his men either kill- fragrance is much injured; by beating, deſtroyed. 

[| e or taken, except ſuch as fled to the other diviſion. ROSETTO, a town of Africa, in Egypt, ſeated Rok, 
Fl As in this routed diviſion there had been no fewer than on the weſtern branch of the river Nile; the Egyptiang — 
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i 300 knights, each of whom brought at leaſt five horſe- 


men into the field, great part of the Scots infantry 
quickly furniſhed themſelves with their horſes : but, 
as they were dividing the ſpoils, another diviſion. of 
the Engliſh appeared, and the Scots were obliged to 
Hpht them alſo. The Engliſh, after a bloody engage- 
ment, were defeated a ſecond time; which was no 
fooner done, than the third and molt powerful diviſion 
made its appearance. The Scots were now quite ex- 
haulted ; and, pleading the exceſſive labours they had 
already undergone, earneſtly requeſted their generals 
to allow them to retreat while it was yet 1n their 
power. Their two generals, who perhaps knew that 
to be impraQticable, reminded them of the canſe for 
which they were fighting, the tyranny of the Engliſh, 


Kc. and by theſe arguments prevailed upon them to 
ſigbt a third time; though, previous to the engape- 
ment, they were reduced to the cruel neceſſity of put- 


ting all the common ſoſdiers whom they had made 
Priſoners to the ſword, The victory of the Scots at 
this time was leſs complete than the other two had 
been ; fince they could not prevent the retreat of the 
Engliſh to Edinburgh, nor Segrave from being reſcued 
from his captivity. | 

ROSMARINUS, rosemary ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies, the anguſtifolia and 
latifolia, or narrow and broad leaved roſemary ; of 
which the ſecond has larger flowers and a ſtronger 
ſcent than the other. There are two varieties; one of 
the firſt ſort with ſtriped leaves, called the flver roſe- 
mary; and the other with yellow, whence it is called 
the go/d-ftriped r:/emary. Theſe plants grow naturally 
in the fouthern parts of France, Spain, and Italy; 
where, upon dry rocky ſoils near the ſea, they thrive 
prodigiouſly, and perfume the air in ſuch a manner as 
to be ſmelt at a great diſtance from the land. How- 
ever, they are hardy enough to bear the cold of our 
ordinary winters, provided they be planted upon a 
poor, dry, gravelly ſoil, on which they will endure 
the cold much better than in a richer ground, where, 
growing more vigorouſly in ſummer, they are more- 
apt to be injured by froſt in winter; nor will they 
have ſuch a ſtrong aromatic ſcent as thofe on a dry and 
barren ſoil. They are to be propagated either by 
Hips or cuttings. 

Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, and a warm pun- 
gent bitteriſh taſte, approaching to thoſe of lavender: 
the leaves and tender tops are ſtrongeſt; next to 
thoſe, the cup of the flower; the flowers themſelves are 
conſiderably the weakeſt, but moſt pleaſant. Aqueous 
liquors extract great ſhare of the virtues of roſemary 
leaves by infuſion, and elevate them in diſtillation 
along with the water ariſes a conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential oil, of an agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfection the whole aro- 
matic flavour of the roſemary, and elevates very little 
of it in diſtillation; hence the refinous maſs, left upon 
extracting the ſpirit, proves an elegant aromatic, very 
rich in the peculiar qualities of the plant. The flowers 
ef roſemary give over great part of their flavour in di- 
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call it Raſchid, and account it one of the pleaſanteſt 
places in Egypt. It is near two miles in length, and 
has not above two or three ſtreets. Any one that ſees 
the hills about Roſetto, would judge that they were 
the ancient barriers of the ſea, and conclude that the 
ſea has not loſt more ground than the ſpace between 
the hills and the water. They have a great manyufac- 
tory of ſtriped and other coarſe linens : but the chief 
butineſs of the place is the carriage of goods from 
hence to Cairo; for all European merchandizes are 
brought hither from Alexandria by ſea, and thence 
carried by boats to Cairo. 'The Europeans have their 
vice-conſuls and factors here, who tranſact buſineſs. 


The country to the north has delightful gardens, full 


of orange, lemon, and citron trees, and almoſt all 
ſorts of fruits, with a variety of groves of palm. trees; 
and when the fields are green with rice, it adds greatly 
to the beauty of the country, E. Long. 41. 35. N, 
Lat. 31. 10. | | | 
ROSIERS-avx-SALINEsS, a town of France, in 
Lorrain, and in the bailiwick of Nancy, famous 
for its ſalt-works. The works that king Staniſlaus 
made here are much admired. It is ſeated on the river 


Muert, in E. Long. 6. 27. N. Lat. 48. 32. 


 ROSLEY-n1LL, a village in Cumberland, with a 
fair on Whit-Monday, and every fortnight after till 
September 29, for horſes, horned cattle, and linen 
cloth. | 

ROSS, a town of Herefordſhire : it is commodi- 
ouſly ſeated on the river Wye; is a handſome place, 


containing about 300 houſes; and has a good market 


for corn and cattle. W. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 5 1. 55. 
Ross, a county of Scotland, including Tayne and 
Cromarty, ſtretching 80 miles in length, and 78 in 


breadth, is bonnded on the weſt by the weſtern ſea, ' 
and part of the iſle of Skie ; by Inverneſs, on the ſouth; 


Strathnavern and Sutherland, on the north and north» 


eaſt; and by Cromartie and Murray-Frith on the caſt. | 


Tayne includes the greater part of Roſs, with the iſles 
of Skie, Lewis, and Harries. Cromartie lies on the 
other fide of Murray-Frith, to the northward of In- 
yerneſs, extending but 12 miles in length, bounded on 


the ſouth and eaſt by part of Roſs and the Frith of 


Murray, and by the Frith of Cromartie on the north. 
The ſhire of Roſs takes up the whole breadth of the 
ifland ; and being much indented with bays and inlets 
from both ſeas, appears of a very irregular form. 
Theſe bays afford ſafe harbour for ſhipping, eſpecially 
that of Cromartie, which is capacious enough to con- 
tain all the fleets of Europe, being land- locked on 
every (ide, and in all reſpe&s one of the beſt harbours 
in the known world. The Frith of Tayne, on the eaſt 
ſide of the ſhire, runs up 25 miles from the ſea, as far 
as the Cape Tarbat, dividing Roſs from Sutherland, 
it is about ſeven miles broad at the mouth ; but, on 
account of quick-ſands, unſafe for navigation, The 
country of Roſs is encumbered with huge mountains 
on which the ſnow lies for the greatelt part of the years 
theſe, however, yield good paſture : but on the eaſtern 
ſide, next the German ocean, the country admits 0 
agriculture, and produces good crops of corn. 12 
5 . * 


. 


reckon the Okel, the Charron, and the Braan; be- 
ſides a number of freſh-water lakes, which indeed are 
found in every part of this country. The valleys, or 
ſtraths, are generally covered with wood; and near 
Alfrag, there are foreſts of fir 15 or 20 miles in 
length, well ſtocked with deer and game of all ſorts, 
Great numbers of black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and 
goats, are fed upon the mountains ; and the ſea, rivers, 
and lakes, teem with fiſh and fowl. The lochs on the 
weſtern coaft abound with herrings in the ſeaſon, par- 
ticularly Loch Eu, about nine miles long, and three 
in breadth : one part of this is formed by a bay, or in- 
let of the ſea; and the other is a lake of freſh water. 
The ſides of it are covered with wood, where formerly 
abundance of iron was ſmelted. Though the middle 
part of Roſs, called Ardroſt, is mountainous and 
ſcarce inhabited, the north-eaſt parts on the rivers O- 
kel, Charron, and Frith of Tayne, are fruitful, and 
abound with villages. 
northerly diſtricts, are bare and hilly; yet they abound 
with deer and black cattle; and we ſee ſeveral good 
| houſes towards the coaſt, where there are alſo promon- 
tories, and linge rocks of marble, Ardmeanach, part 
of the peninſula betwixt the bays of Cromartie and 
Murray. is a barony, which of old beſtowed a title on 
the kiag of Scotland's ſecond fon. The diſtrict of 
Glen-elchig, on the ſouth-weſt, was the paternal eſtate 


of the earl of Seaforth, chicf of the clan Mackenzie :. 


but the laſt earl of that name, having riſen in rebellion, 
was in the year 1719 defeated at Glenſhiel, in this 


very quarter, together with a ſmal] body of Spaniards- 


by whom he had been joined. His auxiliaries were 


taken; and though he himſelf, with ſome of his 
friends, eſcaped to the continent, his eſtate and ho- 


nours were forfeited.. At the ſame time, the king's 
troops, who obtained this victory, diſmantled thecaltle 
of Vion-donnen, ſituated on an iſland in a bay that 
Ironts the iſle of Skie :. it belonged to the crown; but 
the office of hereditary governor was veſted in the earl 
ot Seaforth, and here he had erected his magazine. 
Roſs is chiefly peopled by the Mackenzies and Fraſers, 
two warlike clans, who ſpeak Erſe, and live in the 
Highland faſhion. There are fiſheries carried on along 
the coaſt ; but their chief traffick is with ſheep and 


black cattle.. The chief towns of Roſs, are Channerie, 


Dingwell, Tayne, and Fortroſe. | 
ROSSANO, a ſtrong town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with an 
archbiſhop's ſee, and the title of a principality. It is 
Pretty large, well peopled, and ſeated on an eminence 
W with rocks. E. Long. 16. 52. N. Lat: 
9.45. 


ROS-$80L1s, Sun-dew, an agreeable ſpirituous li- 


quor, compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, 
and milk- water ; and ſometimes perfumed with a little 
muſk, It has its name from being at firlt prepared 


wholly of the juice of the plant ros-ſolis, or droſera. 


de Drosrra. 


ROSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the circle of 


Upper Saxony, and duchy of Mecklenburg, with an 


Univerſity and a very good harbour. It is the beſt 
and has good fortifications, with 


town in this country; 
an 2 The duke has a ſtrong caſtle, which may 
e looked upon as a citadel. It is divided into three 
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| 0 valleys are fertilized by ſeveral rivers, among which we 


Coygach and Aſsgut, two 
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parts, the Old, the New, and the Middle towns. It Roſioff 


was formerly one of the Hanſeatic towns, and is till 
Imperial, under the proteQion of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg. It is ſeated on a lake where the river Varne 
falls into it, and carries large boats. E. Long. 12. 
55. N. Lat. 54. 8. 

ROSTOFF, or Ros row, a large town of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, and capital of a territory of the ſame 
name, with an archbiſhop's ſee, ſeated on the lake 
Coteri, in E. Long. 40. 25. N. Lat. 57. 5. The 
duchy of Roſtoff is bounded on the north by Jaro- 
flow, on the eaſt by Sutdal, on the ſouth by the duchy 
of Moſcow, and on the weſt by that of Tuere. | 
ROST RA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman fo- 
rue, wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, 
&c. were delivered. | : 

ROSTRUM, literally denotes the beak. or bill of a 
bird; and hence it has been figuratively applied to the 
beak or head of a ſhip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS, Rosicevcians, or Brothers 
of the Roſy Croſs, a name afſumed by a ſe& or cabal 
of hermetical philoſophers,. who appeared, or at leaſt. 
were ſirſt taken notice of, in Germany, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. They pretended to be ma- 
ſters of all ſciences; and to have many important ſe- 
crets,. particularly that of the philoſopher's ſtone.— 
Their ſociety is frequently denoted by the abbrevia- 
tures F. R. C. | | 

ROT, a very fatal diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ariſing 
from wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt paſture. It is very dif- 
ficult of cure, and 1s attended with the fingular cir- 
cumſtance of a kind of animals being found in the 
blood-veſſels. See SHEEP, 

ROTA, the name of an eccleſiaſtical court of Rome, 


compoſed of 12 prelates, of whom one muſt be a Ger- 


man, another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards ; the 
other eight are Italians, three of whom muſt be Ro- 
mans, and the other five. a. Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a 
Milaneſe, a Venetian, and a Tuſcan.—This 1s one of 
the moſt auguſt tribunals in Rome, which takes cog- 
nizance of all ſuits in the territory of the church, by. 
appeal; as alſo of all matters beneficiary and patri- 
monial.. | | 
ROTACEZ, (from rota, © a wheel”), the name 
of the 20th order in Linnæus's Fragments of a Na- 
tural Method; conſiſting of plants with one flat, wheel- - 
ſhaped petal, without a tube. See Boraxv, p. 1308. 
ROTATION, in geometry, a term chiefly applied 
to the circumvolution of any ſurface round a fixed and 
immoveable line, which is called the axis of its rota- 
tion and by ſuch rotations it is that ſolids are concct- | 
ved to be generated. | 
ROTHERAM, a town in the Weſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Don, near which there 
is a haudſome ſtone bridge. It is a well-built place, 
and the market is large for proviſions... W. Long. 1. - 
10. N. Lat. 53. 25 
RO PH SAV, a town in the iſle of Bute, of which 
it is the capital. It is a well built town of ſmall 
houſes, and about 200 families; and is within theſe 
few years much improved. It has a good pier, and is 
ſeated at the bottom of a fine bay, whoſe mouth lies 
exactly oppolite to Loch Steven in Cowal. Here is a 
fine depth of water, a ſecure retreat, and a ready na- 


vigation down the Frith for an export trade. Maga- ; 
zines 
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Rotondo 


Rouane. 


cients is the pantheon at Rome. 


and the Boom-quay, are very fine ſtreets. 
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Zines of goods for foreign parts might be moſt advan- 
tageouſly erected here. The women of this town ſpin 


yarn, the men ſupport themſelves by fiſhing. W. 


Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 55. 50. 

ROTONDO, or RoTvunpo, in architecture, an 
appellation given to any building that is round both 
within and without ; whether it be a church, a ſaloon, 
or the like. The moſt celebrated rotundo of the an— 
See PANTHEON. 


ROTTENNESS. See PUTREFACTION. 

ROTTERDAM, a city of the province of Hol- 
land, ſtanding at the conflux of the Maes, or Merwe, 
and the Rotter ; from the latter of which, and Dam, 
its name is formed. It is 13 miles from the Hague, 


28 from Amſterdam, and 15 from Leyden; and, next 


to the two laſt, it is ſaid to be now the greateſt city 
in Holland. Its ſtreets are ſpacious, adorned with 
lofty trees and noble canals; by the laſt of which 


ſhips of the greateſt burden run into the heart of the 


city, and lade and unlade at the merchants doors. 
The trade here 1s very great. Over the Maes, which 
is here very broad, is a bridge, on which is placed 
a braſs ſtatue of Eraſmus. The Haaring- Vliet, 
The lat- 
ter lies along the Maes; and on one fide has a mag- 
nificent row of trees and houſes, or rather palaces, ex- 
tending above half a mile; and on the other the river, 
where ſhips are continually failing up and down, or at 
anchor. This key, being very broad and clean, ſerves 
inſtead of a mall. The principal buildings in the town 
are the exchange, the Eaſt and Weſt-India houſes, 
the bank, the arſenal, and the great church or that of 
St Laurence, near which is the little obſcure houſe in 
which Eraſmus is born, with his picture, and this di- 
ſtich over the door: 


ÆAdibus his ortus, mundum decoravit Eraſmus, 
Artibus ingenuts, religione, fide. 


1. e. 


&« Eraſmus, who adorned the world with arts and 
ſciences, religion, and virtue, was born in this houſe,” 


There are three high tribunals in this city: that of the 
admiralty of the Maes ; of the bigh-bailiff, or dyke- 

raaf of Schieland ; and that of the judges of Schie- 
Rod. On the eaſt and weſt fides of the city are docks, 
where they are continually building, repairing, or 
lanching veſſels ; but the largeſt ſhips belonging to 
the admiralty of Rotterdam lie at Helvoetſluys ; and, 
as there is not a ſufficient depth of water at the month 
of the Maes for ſhips that draw above 1 5 feet, they are 
obliged to come hither by the way of Helvoetſluys, 
and the Haaring Vliet. The glaſs-houſe here makes 
abundance of glaſs-toys, and enamelled bowls, which 
are ſent to India, and exchanged for China ware and 
other oriental commodities. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the ſmall bone of the knee 
called alſo patella. h 
ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſe- 

veral muſcles otherwiſe called feres. 

ROUANE, or Roaxs, an ancient and conſider— 
able town of France, in Lower Forez, with the title 
of a duchy; ſeated on the river Loire, at the place 
where it begins to be navigable for boats. E. Long. 


| 4. 9. N. Lat. 46. 2 
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ROUCOU, in dyeing, the fame with AAvorro Ns 


and Bixa. 


| 
ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of Nor. Nm 


mandy, with an archbiſhop's fee, a parliament, a 
mint, a handſome college, an academy, two abbeys, 
and an old caſtle. It is ſeven miles in circumference, 
and ſurrounded with fix ſuburbs; and contains 35 pa- 
riſhes, and 24 convents for men and women, The 
metropolitan church has a very handſome front, on 
which are two lofty fteeples, whence there is a fine 
view of the town and country, 'The great bell is 13 
feet high, and 11 in diameter. The church of the Be. 
nedictine abbey is much admired by travellers. The 
parliament-houſe is adorned with beautiful tapeſtry 
and fine pictures. There are a great number of foun- 
tains, though the houſes are ordinary ; but the walk 


upon the quay is very pleaſant, and there are 13 gates 


from thence into the city. The number of the inha- 
bitants are about 60,000, and they have ſeveral wool= 
len manufaQures. It is ſeated on the river Seine; and 
the tide riſes ſo high, that veſſels of 200 tons may 
come up to the quay: but one of the greateſt curioſi- 
ties 1s the bridge of 270 paces in length, ſupported by 
boats, and conſequently is higher or lower according 
to the tide. It is paved, and there are ways for foot- 
paſſengers an each fide, with benches to ſit upon; and 
coaches may paſs over it at any hour of the day or 
night. It is often called Roan by Engliſh hiſtorians 
and is 50 miles ſouth-weſt of Amiens, and 70 north» 
welt of Paris. E. Long. 1. 10. N. Lat. 49. 26. 
ROVERE, or RovereDo, a ſtrong town of the 
Tyrol, on the confines of the republic of Venice ſeat- 
ed on the river Adige, at the foot of a mountain, and 
on the ſide of a ſtream, over which there is a brige, de- 


fended by two large towers and a ſtrong caſtle, 10 miles 


ſouth of Trent. E. Long. 11. 1. N. Lat. 46. 12. « 
ROUERGUE, a province of France, in the go- 


vernment of Guienne; bounded on the eaſt-by the Ce- 


vennes and Gevaudan, on the weſt by Querci, on the 
north by the ſame and Auvergne, and on the ſouth by 
Languedoc. It is 75 miles in length, and 50 in 
breadth; not very fertile, but feeds a number of 
cattle, and has mines of copper, iron, alum, vitriol, 
and ſulphur. It is divided into a county, and the up- 
per and lower marche. Rhodez is the capital town. 

ROVIGNO, a populous town of Italy, in Iftria, 
with two good harbours, and quarries of fine ſtone. 
It is ſeated in a territory which produces excellent 
wine, in a peninſula on the weſtern coaſt. E. Long. 
13. 53. N. Lat. 45. 14. 

ROUND-novst, a kind of priſon for the nightly 
watch in London to ſecure diſorderly perſons till they 
can be carried before a magiſtrate, 

Rouxp-· Houſe, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt room, or 


cabin on the ſtern of a ſhip where the maſter lies. 


ROUNDS, in military matters, a detachment from 
the main-guard, of an officer or a non-commiſſioned 
officer and fix men, who go round the rampart of a 
garriſon, to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the 


place, and to ſee that the centinels be diligent upon 


their duty, and all in order. In ſtrict garriſons the 
rounds go every balf-hour. The centinels are to chal- 
lenge at a diſtance, and to reſt their arms as the round 
paſſes. All guards turn out, challenge, exchange the 
parole, and reſt their arms, &c. 

; Rovos, 


R 0 


Rounds RovunDs are ordinary and extraordinary, The or- 
diary rounds are three; the town-major's round, the 
Rovilcals grand-round, and the viſiting round. 

NMaruer of going the RounDs, When the town- 
major goes his round, he comes to the main-guard, 
and demands a ſerjcant and four or fix men to eſcort 
kim to the next guard; and when it is dark, one of 
the men is to carry a light. | 
As ſoon as the fentry at the guard perceives the 
round coming, he ſhall give notice to the guard, that 
they may be ready to turn out When ordered; and 
when the round is advanced within about 20 or 30 pa- 
ces of the guard, he is to challenge briſkly; and when 
ke is anſwered by the ſerjeant who attends the round, 
Tyawn-major's round, he is to ſay, Stand round! and 
reſt his arms: after which he is to call out imme— 
diately, Serjeant, turn out the guard, town-major*s 
round, Upon the ſentry calling, the ſeijeant is to 
turn out the guard immediately, drawing up the men 
in good order with ſhouldered arms, the officer placing 
himſelf at the head of it, with his arms in his hand. 
He then orders the ſerjeant and four or fix men to ad- 
vance toward the round, and challenge: the ſerjeant of 
the round is to anſwer, Town-major's round; upon 
which the ſerjeant of the guard replies, Advance, ſer- 
jeant, with the parole! at the ſame time ordering his 
men to rc{ their arms. The ſerjeant of the round ad- 
vances alone, and gives the ſerjeant of the guard the 
parole in his ear, that none elſe may hear it ; during 
which period, the ſerjeant of the guard holds the ſpear 
of his halbert at the other's breaſt. The ſerjeant of the 
round then returns to his poſt, whilſt the ſerjeant of 
the guard leaving his men to keep the round from ad- 
vancing, gives the parole to his officer. This being 
found right, the officer orders his ſerjeant to return to 
his men; ſays, Advance, town-major*s round! and or- 
ders the guard to reſt their arms; upon which the ſer- 
jcant of the guard orders his men to wheel back from 
the centre, and form a lane, through which the town- 
major 1s to paſs (the eſcort remaining where they 
were), and go up to the oflicer and give him the parole, 
laying his mouth to his ear. The officer holds the 
ſpear of his eſponton at the town-major's brealt while 
he gives him the parole. 

The defign of rounds is not only to vilit the guards, 
and keep the centinels alert; but likewiſe to diſcover 
what paſſes in the outworks, and beyond them. 
 ROUNDELAY, a kind of ancient poem, thus 
termed, according to Menage, from its form ; becauſe 
it turns back again to the firſt verſe, and thus goes 
round F, This poem is little known among us; but is 
very common among the French, who call it rondeau. 
It conſiſts commonly of 13 verſes, eight whereof are 
in one rhyme, and five in another. It is divided into 
couplets; at the end of the ſecond and third whereof, 
the beginning of the roundelay is repeated, and that, if 
poſſible, in an equivocal or pauſing ſenſe. 

ROUSSILLON, a province of France, in the Py- 
rences, bounded on the eaſt by the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the weſt by Cerdagne, on the north by Lower 
Languedoc, and on the ſouth by Catalonia, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Pyrennees. It is a fer- 
tile country, about 50 miles in length and 25 in 
breadth, and remarkable for its great number of olive- 
trees. Perpignan is the capital town. 


ROUSSEAU (James), ag emineut painter, was born 
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at Paris, and ſtudied firſt under Swanevelt, who had Rouſſeau. 


married one of his relations; after which he improved 
himſelf by travelling into Italy, practiſing ſolely in 
perſpective, architecture, and landſcape. On his return 
home, he was employed at Marly ; but, being a Pro- 
teſtant, quitted his work on the perſecution of his bre- 
thren, and retired to Swiſſerland. Louvois invited 
him back ; he refuſed, but ſent his deſigns, and re- 
commended a proper perſon to execute them. After 


a ſhort ſtay in Swiſſerland, he went to Holland; 


whence he was invited over to England by Ralph duke 
of Montague, to adorn his new houſe in Bloomſbury, 
where he painted much. Some of his pictures, both 
in landſcape and architecture, are over doors at Hamp- 
ton-Court ; and he etched ſome of his own deſigns, 
He died in Soho-ſquare, about the year 1694, aged 68. 

RousskAU (John Baptiſt); a celebrated French 
poet, was born at Paris in 1669. His father, who 
was a ſhoemaker in good circumſtances, made him 


ſtudy in the beſt colleges of Paris, where he diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by his abilities. He atlength applied 
himſelf entirely to poetry, and ſoon made himſelf 
known by ſeveral ſhort pieces, that were filled with 
lively and agreeable images, which made him ſought 
for by perſons of the firlt rank, and men of the brighteſt 
genius. He was admitted in quality of e/&ve, or pu- 
pil, into the academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Let- 
tres, in 1701, and almoſt all the reſt of his life at- 
tached himſelf to ſome of the great lords. He at- 


tended marſhal Tallard into England, in quality of ſe- 


cretary, and here contracted a friendſhip with St E- 
vremond. At his return to Paris, he was admitted 
into the politeſt company, lived among the courtiers, 
and ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied with his fituation; when, 
in 1708, he was proſecuted for being the author of 
ſome couplets, iu which the characters of ſeveral per- 
ſons of wit and merit were blackened by the moſt 
atrocious ealumnies. This proſecution made much 


noiſe; and Rouſſeau was baniſhed in 1712 out of the 


kingdom, to which he was never more to return, by a 
decree of the parliament of Paris. However, he al- 
ways fteadily denied, and even on his death-bed, his 
being the author of theſe couplets. From the date of 
this ſentence he lived in foreign countries, where he 
found illuftrious protectors. Ihe count du Luc, am- 
baſſador of France, in Swiſſerland, took him into his 
family, and ſtodied to render his life agreeable. He 
took him with him to the treaty of Baden in 1714, where 
he was one of the plenipotentiaries; and preſented him 
to prince Eugene, who entertaining a particular eſteem 
for him, took him to Vienna, and introduced him to 
the emperor's court. Rouſſeau lived about three years 
with prince Eugene; and then retired to Pruſſels, 
where he afterwards uſually reſided. The duke dQ A- 
remberg gave bim an apartment; and, in 1733, ſet- 
tled upon upon him an annual penſion of 1500 livres. 
Rouſleau alſo found generous protectors 1n the count 
de Lannoy governor of Bruſſels, and in the prince de 
la Tour Taſſis. He died at Bruſſels in 1741. He 
wrote ſeveral odes, ſome of which are on religious 
ſubjects; Cantatas, Epiſtles in verie, Allegories, Epi— 
grams, Miſcellaneous Poems, and four Comedies in 
verſe, and two in proſe, &c. The beſt edition of his 
works is that of Paris, in 1743, in 3 vols 4to, and in 
4 vols 12mo, by M. Seguy. Rouſſeau is Juſtly allowed 
to have been one of the beſt French lyric poets ; and 
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Rout, to have alſo excelled in cantatas, of which he was in a 
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manner the inventor. 


ROUTE, a public road, high-way, or courſe, 


eſpecially that which military forces take, This word 
is alſo uſed for the defeat and flight of an army. 


Rour, in law, is applied to an aſſembly of perſons 


going forcibly to commit ſome unlawful at, whether 
they execute it or not. See Rior. 


ROWE (Nicholas), deſcended of an ancient family 


in Devonſhire, was born in 1673. He acquired a com- 
plete taſte of the claſſic authors under the famous Dr 
Buſby in Weſtminſter ſchool; but poetry was his early 
and darling ſtudy. His father, who was a lawyer, and 
deſigned him for his own profeſſion, entered him a Ru- 
dent in the Middle Temple. He made remarkable ad- 
vances in the ſtudy of the law; but the love of the 
belles lettres, and of poetry in particular, ftopt him in 
his career, His firſt tragedy, The Ambitious Step- 
mother, meeting with univerſal applauſe, he laid aſide 
all thoughts of riſing by the law. He afterward com- 
poſed ſeveral tragedies; but that which he valued him- 
ſelf moſt vpon, was his Tamerlane, He wrote but 
one comedy, intitled The Biter, which had no ſucceſs; 
his genius not lying toward comedy. Being a great 
admirer of Shakeſpear, he obliged the public with a 
new edition of his works. Mr Rowe's laſt, and per- 
| haps his beſt poem, was bis tranſlation of Lucan. 
The love of learning and poetry did not incapacitate 
him from bulineſs, and nobody applied clofer to it 
when it required his attendance. The late duke of 
Queenſberry, when ſecretary of ſtate, made him ſecre- 
tary for puhlic affairs; but after the duke's death, and 
during the reſt of queen Anne's reign, he paſſed his time 
with the muſes, King George I. upon his acceſſion 
to the throne of Britain, made him poet laureat, and 
one of the land ſurveyors of the cuſtoms in the port of 
London; and the lord chancellor Parker made him his 
ſecretary for the preſentations. He died in 1718. 


Rowe (Eliſabeth), an Engliſh lady, eminent for her 


excellent writings both in proſe and verſe, born at II- 
cheſter in Somerſetſhire in 1647, was the daughter of 
worthy parents, Mr Walter Singer and Mrs Eliſabeth 
Portnel. She received the firſt ſerious impreſſions of 
religion as ſoon as ſhe was capable of it. There being 
a great affinity between painting and poetry, this lady, 

| who had a vein for the one, naturally had a taſte for 
the other. She was alſo very fond of mufic; chiefly 
of the grave and ſolemn kind, as beſt ſuited to the 
orandeur of her ſentiments, and the ſublimity of her 
devotion. But poetry was her favourite employment, 
her diſtinguiſhing excellence. So prevalent was her 
genius this way, that her proſe is all poetical. In 
1696, a collection of her poems was publiſhed at the 
defire of two friends. Her paraphraſe on the xxxviiith 
chapter of Job, was written at the requeſt of biſhop 
Ken. She had no other tutor for the French and Ita- 
lian languages, than the honourable Mr Thynne, who 
willingly took the taſk upon himſelf. Her ſhining me- 
rit, with the charms of perſon and converſation, had 
procured her a great many admirer?» Among others, 
it is ſaid, the famous Mr Prior made his addreſſes to 
her. But Mr Thomas Rowe was to be the happy 
man. This gentleman was honourably deſcended; and 
his ſuperior genius, and inſatiable thirſt after know- 
ledge, were conſpicuous in his earlieſt years. He had 
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formed a deſign to compile the lives of all the illuſtri. 
ous perſons in antiquity omitted by Plutarch; which 


indeed he partly executed. Eight lives were publiſhed Noi 


fince his deceaſe. They were tranſlated into French 
by the abbe Bellenger in 1734. He ſpoke with eaſe 
and fluency; had a frank and benevolent temper, an in. 
exhauſtible fund of wit, and a communicative diſpoſi. 
tion. Such was the man, who, charmed with the per- 
ſon, character, and writings, of our authoreſs, married 


her in 1710; and made it his ſtudy to repay the feli. 
city with which ſhe crowned his life. Too intenſe an 


application to ſtudy, beyond what the delicacy of his 
frame would bear, broke his health, and threw him int» 
a conſumption; which put a period to his valuable life 
in 1715, when he was but juſt paſt the 28th year of 
his age. Mrs Rowe wrote a beautiful elegy on his 
death ; and continued to the laſt moments of her life 
to expreſs the higheſt veneration and affection for his 
memory. As ſoon after his deceaſe as her affairs would 
permit, ſhe indulged her inclination to ſolitude, by re« 
tiring to Frome in Somerſetſhire, in the neighbour. 
hood of which place the greateſt part of her eſtate lay. 
In this receſs it was that ſhe compoſed the molt cele- 
brated of her works, Friendſhip in Death, and the 


Letters Moral and Entertaining, She had been fa. 


voured with an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution; 


owing much, no doubt, to her exact temperance and 


calmneſs of mind, till about half a year before her de- 
ceaſe, when ſhe was attacked by a dangerous diſtem- 
per. Yet ſhe got the better of it, and recovered her 
uſual health for ſome months; till one day ſhe was ſeized 
with an apoplexy, and expired in 1737. 

ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of ifſue anſwer- 
92 to what in ſurgery is called a een. See FaxRIEAr, 

XXII. 

ROWLEY (William), who ſtands in the third claſs 
of dramatic writers, lived in the reign of king Char. I. 
and received his education at the univerſity of Cam- 


bridge: but whether he took any degree there, is not 


evident; there being but few particulars preſerved in 
regard to him, more than his cloſe intimacy and con- 
nection with all the principal wits and poetical geniuſes 
of that age, by whom he was well beloved, and with 
ſome of whom he joined in their writings.—Wood 
ſtyles him, © the ornament, for wit and ingenuity, of 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge.“ — In a word, he was a 
very great benefactor to the Engliſh ſtage, having, ex- 


-clufive of his aid lent to Middleton, Day, Hey wood, 


Weber, &c. left us five plays of his own compoſing, 
and one in which even the immortal Shakeſpeare at- 
forded him ſome aſſiſtance. | | 
RO BURGH. suis, or TeviorDALE, a county 
of Scotland, deriving its name from the town of Rox- 
burgh, which is now deftroyed, and the river Teviot, 


that runs through the ſhire into the Tweed, is divided 


into the three diſtricts of Teviotdale, Liddiſdale, and 
Eſkdale or Euſaale, ſo called from their re pective r1- 
vers, Teviot, Liddal, and Eſk. It is bounded on the 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Annandale, on 
the weſt by Tweedale; on the north by the Merſe and 
Lauderdale; extending about zo miles from eaſt to 
welt, and about 15 in breadth from the border of Eng- 
land to the blue Cairn in Lauder- moor. The ſhire ex- 
hibits a rough irregular appearance of hills, __ 
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leys, and watered with delightful ſtreams. Though the 
face of the country is bare of woods, the valleys yield 
plenty of corn, and the hills abound with paſture for 
ſheep and black cattle. The principal mountains of 
this country are known by the name of Cockraw; from 


whence a range of very high hills runs weſtward, di- 


viding Scotland from England. Oa the confines of 
this ſhire are the debateable lands; the property of 
which was formerly diſputed by the Scots and Eng- 
lin borderers, but adjudged to the Scots at the 
anion of the crowns. Roxburghſhire yields plenty of 
lime and freeftone, which in former times was freely 
uſed by the inhabitants in building caſtles to defend 
them from the invaſions of their Engliſh neighbours. 
The molt diftinguiſhed families in this county are the 


Scots and Kers, who raiſed themſelves to wealth and 
honours by their bravery and ſucceſs in a ſort of pre- 
datory war with their enemies of South Britain. The 


ſhire is very populous; and the people are ſtout and va- 
liant. They were formerly inured to military diſcipline 
and all the dangers of war, by living on dry marches con- 
tiguous to thoſe of England; being ſo numerous and 
alert, that this, and the neighbouring ſhire of Berwick, 
could in 24 hours produce 10,000 men on horſeback, 
well armed and accoutred. In the ſhire of Roxhurgh, 
we (till meet with a great number of old caſtles and 
ſeats belonging to private gentlemen, whoſe anceſtors 
ſignalized themſelves in this manner; and we find the 
remains of old encampments, and a Roman military 
way, valgarly called the cauſeway, running from Hau- 
num to the Tweed. 'The principal town called Rox- 


_ burgh, giving the title of Jute to the chief of the Kers, 


was anciently a royal borough, containing divers pa- 
riſhee, large and flouriſhing, defended by a ſtrong ci- 
tadel, which was often alternately reduced by the Eng- 
liſh and Scots adventurers. It was in befieging this 
caſtle that James II. of Scotland Joſt his life by the 
burſting of a cannon. In conſequence of the almoſt 
continual wars between the two nations, this fortreſs 
was razed, the town ruined, and its royalty tranſlated 
to Jedburgh, which is now a royal borongh, ſituated 
between the Tefy and Jed. ; 

ROXENT. car, or Rock of Liſbon, a mountain 
and remarkable promontory in Portugal, fituated in 
the Atlantic ocean, at the north entrance of the Ta- 
gus, 22 miles north of Liſbon. 

ROYAL, ſomething belonging to a king: thus we 


lay, royal family, royal aſſent, royal exchange, &c. 


RO VAL Family. The firſt and moſt confiderable 


branch of the king's royal family, regarded by the laws 


of England, is the queen. 

1. The queen of England is either queen regert, 
queen canſort, or queen dowager. The queen regent, 
"egnant, or ſovereign, is ſhe who holds the crown in 
her own right; as the firſt (and perhaps the ſecond) 
queen Mary, queen Eliſabeth, and queen Anne; and 
luch a one has the ſame powers, prerogatives, rights, 


dignities, and duties, as if ſhe had been a king. This 


_ 3 Exprelily declared by ſtatute 1 Mar, I. ſt. 3. c. 1. 


ut the queen conſort is the wife of the reigning king; 
and ſhe by virtue of her marriage 1s participant of di- 
vers prerogatives above other women. 


And, firſt, ſhe is a public perſon, exempt and diſtin 
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and mountains, interſperſed however with narrow val- 
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from the king ; and not, like other married women, 
ſo cloſely connected as to have loſt all legal or ſeparate 


exiſtence ſo long as the marriage continues. For the 
queen is of ability to purchaſe lands and to convey 
them, to make leaſes, to grant copybolds, and do other 
acts of ownerſhip, without the concurrence of her lord; 
which no other married woman can do: a privilege as 
old as the Saxon ra. She is alſo capable of taking 
a prant from the king, which no other wife is from her 
huſband ; and in this particular ſhe agrees with the Au- 
guſta, or piiſſima regina conjux divi imperatoris of the 

oman laws; who, according to Juſtiniap, was eg 
capable of making a grant to, and receiving one t 
the emperor. The queen of England hath feparate 
courts and officers diſtinct from the king's, not only 


in matters of ceremony, but even of law; and her at- 
torney and ſolicitor general are 1ntitled to a place 


within the bar of his majeſty's courts, together with 
the king's counſel. She may likewiſe ſue and be ſued 
alone, without joining her huſband. She may alſo have 
a ſeparate property in goods as well as lands, and has 
a right to diſpoſe of them by will. In ſhort, ſhe is in 
all legal proceedings looked upon as a feme ſole, and 
not as a feme covert; as a ſingle, not as a married wo- 
man. For which the reaſon given by Sir Edward Coke 
is this: becauſe the wiſdom of the common law would 
not have the king (whoſe continua] care and ſtudy is 
for the public, and circa ardua regni), to be troubled 
and diſquieted on account of his wife's domeſtic af— 
fairs; and therefore it veſts in the queen a power of 
tranſacting her own concerns, without the intervention 
of the king, as if ſhe was an unmarried women. 

The queen hath alſo many exemptions, and minute 
prerogatives. For inſtance: ſhe pays no toll; nor is 
ſhe liable to any amercement in any court. But in ge- 


neral, unleſs where the law has expreſsly declared her 


exempted, ſhe is upon the ſame footing with other ſub- 


jets; being to all intents and purpoles the king's ſub- 


ject, and not his equal: in like manner as in the im- 
perial law, Auguſtus legibus ſoluta non eſt. 

The queen bath alſo ſome pecuniary advantages, 
which form her a diſtin revenue: as, in the firſt place, 
ſhe is intitled to an ancient perquiſite called gueen- geld, 
or aurum reging; which is a royal revenue belonging 
to every queen-conſort during her marriage with the 


king, and due from every perſon who hath made a vo- 


luntary offering or fine to the king, amounting to ten 
merks or upwards, for and in conſideration of any pri- 
vileges, grants, licences, pardons, or other matter of 
royal favour conferred upon him by the king: and it 
is due in the proportion to one tenth part more, over 
and above the entire offering or fine made to the king, 
and becomes an actual debt of record to the queen's 
majeſty by the mere recording of the fine. As, if 100 


merks of filver be given to the king for liberty to take 


in mortmain, or to have a fair, market, park, chaſe, 


or free-warren: there the queen is intitled to 10 merks 


in ſilver, or (what was formerly an equivalent denomi- 
nation) to one merk 1n gold, by the name of queen- 
gold, or aurum reginæ. But no ſuch payment is due for 


any aids or ſubſidies granted to the king in parliament 


or convocation ; or for fines impoſed by courts on of- 
fenders againſt their will; nor for voluntary preſents 
to the king, without any conſideration moving from 
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him to the ſubject; nor for any ſale or contract where- 
by the preſent revenues or poſſeſſions of the crowa are 
granted away or diminiſhed. 

The original revenue of our ancient queens, before 
and ſoon after the conqueſt, ſeems to have conſiſted in 
certain reſervations or rents out of the demeſne lands 


of the crown, which were expreſsly appropriated to 


her majeſty, diſtinct from the king. It is frequent in 
domeſday book, after ſpecifying the rent due to the 
crown, to add likewiſe the quantity of gold or other 
renders reſerved to the queen. Theſe were frequently 
appropriated to particular purpoſes; to buy wood for 
her majeſty's uſe, to purchaſe oil for lamps, or to fur- 


niſh her attire from head to foot, which was frequently 


very coſtly, as one ſingle robe in the fifth year of 
Henry II. ſtood the city of London in upwards of 80 


pounds: A practice fomewhat ſimilar to that of the 


eaſtern countries, where whole cities and provinces were 
ſpecifically aſſigned to purchaſe particular parts of the 
queen's apparel. And for a farther addition to her 
income, this duty of queen-gold is ſuppoſed to have 
been originally granted; thoſe matters of grace and 
favour, out of which it aroſe, being frequently obtain- 
ed from the crown by the powerful interceſſion of the 
queen. There are traces of its payment, though ob- 
ſcure ones, in the book of domeſday, and in the great 
pipe-roll of Henry I, In the reign of Henry II. the 


manner of colleQing it appears to have been well un- 


derſtood; and it forms a diftin& head in the ancient 


dialogue of the exchequer written in the time of that 
prince, and aſually attributed to Gervaſe of Tilbury. 
From that time downwards, it was regularly claimed 
and enjoyed by all the queen-conſorts of England till 
the death of Henry VIII.; though after the acceſſion 
of the Tudor family, the collecting of it ſeems to have 
been much neglected: and there being no queen conſort 
afterwards till the acceſſion of James I. a period of near 
Go years, its very nature and quantity then became a 
matter of doubt; and being referred by the king to 
the chief juſtices and chief baron, their report of it was 
ſo very unfavourable, that his conſort queen Anne 


(though ſhe claimed it) yet never thought proper to 


exact it. In 1635, 11 Car. I. a time fertile of expe- 
dients for raiſing money upon dormant precedents in 
our old records (of which ſhip-money was a fatal in- 
ſtance), the king, at the petition of his queen Henri— 
etta Maria, iſſued out his writ for levying it; but af- 
terwards purchaſed it of his conſort at the price of 
10,000 pounds ; finding it, perhaps, too trifling and 
troubleiome to levy. And when afterwards, at the 
reſtoration, by the abolition of military tenures, and 
the fines that were conſequent upon them, the little 
that lepally remained of this revenue was reduced to 
almoſt nothing at all; in vain did Mr Prynne, by a 


treatiſe that does honour to his abilities as a painful 


and judicious antiquarian, endeavour to excite queen 
Catherine to revive this antiquated claim. 

Another ancient perquiſite belonging to the queen 
conſort, mentioned by all our old writers, and, there- 
fore only, worthy notice, is this: that on the taking a 
whale on the coaſts, which is a royal fiſh, it ſhall be di- 
vided between the king and queen; the head only be- 
ing the king's property, and the tail of it the queen's. 
De fturgione objervetur, quod rex illum habebit integrums: 
e balena vero ſuficit, ſi rex habeat caput, et regina cd u- 
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dam. The reaſon of this whimſical diviſion, 


wardrobe with whale-bone. 

But farther : though the queen is in all reſpeQs a 
ſubje&, yet, in point of the ſecurity of her life and 
perſon, ſhe is put upon the ſame footing with the king, 
It is equally treaſon (by the ſtatute 25 Edward III.) 
to imagine or compals the death of our lady the king's 
companion, as of the king himſelf; and to violate or 
defile the queen conſort, amounts to the ſame bigh 
crime; as well in the perion committing the fact, as in 


the queen herſelf if conſenting. A law of Henry VIII, 


made it treaſon alſo for any woman who was not a vir. 
gin, to marry the king without informing him thereof: 
but this law was ſoon after repealed ; it trepaſſing too 
ſtrongly, as well on natural juſtice, as female modeſty. 
If however the queen be accuſed of any ſpecies of trea- 
ſon, ſhe ſhall (whether conſort or dowager) be tried by 
the peers of parliament, as queen Ann Boleyn was in 


28 Hen. VIII. 


The huſband of a queen regnant, as prince George 
of Denmark was to queen Anne, is her ſubject; and 
may be guilty of high treaſon againſt her: but, in the 
inſtance of conjugal fidelity, he is not ſubjected to the 
ſame penal reſtrictions. For which the reaſon ſeems to 
be, that if a queen conſort is unfaithful to the royal 
bed, this may debaſe or baſtardize the heirs to the 
crown; but no ſuch danger can be conſequent on the 
infidelity of the huſband to-a queen regnant. 

2. A queen dowager is the widow of the king, and 
as ſuch enjoys moſt of the privileges belonging to her 
as queen conſort. But it is not high treaſon to con- 
ſpire her death, or to violate her chaſtity ; for the ſame 
reaſon as was be fore alleged, becauſe the ſucceſſion 10 
the crown is not thereby endangered. Yet ſtill, pro 
dignitate regali, no man can marry a queen-dowager 
without ſpecial licence from the king, on pain of for- 
feiting his lands and goods. This Sir Edward Coke 
tells us was enacted in parliament in 6 Henry VI. 
though the ſtatute be not in print. But ſhe, though 
an alien born, ſhall ill be intitled to dower after the 
king's demiſe, which no other alien is. A queen dow: 
ager when married again to a ſubjeR, doth not loſe 
her regal dignity, as peereſſes- dowager do when they 
marry commoners. For Katherine, queen dowager of 
Henry V. though ſhe married a private gentleman, 
Owen ap Meredith ap Theodore, commonly called Owen 
Tudor; yet, by the name of Katherine queen of Eng- 
land, maintained an action againſt the biſhop of Car- 
liſle. And ſo the dowager of Navarre marrying with 
Edmond the brother of king Edward I.- maintained 
an action of dower by the name of queen of Navarre. 

3. The prince of Wales, or heir apparent to the 
crown, and alſo his royal conſort, and the princeſs 
royal, or eldeſt daughter of the king, are likewiſe pe- 
culiarly regarded by the laws. For, by ſtatute 25 
Edw. III. to compaſs or conſpire the death of the for- 
mer, or to violate the chaſtity of either of the latter, 
are as much high treaſon as to conſpire the death of 
the king, or violate the chaſtity of the queen. And 
this upon the ſame reaſon as was before given; be- 
cauſe the prince of Wales is next in ſucceſſion to the 
crown, and to violate his wife might taint the blood. 
royal with baltardy : and the eldeſt daughter of the 
king is alſo alone inheritable to the crown on 3 


h « as aſſigned Royal. 
by our ancient records, was, to furniſh the queen's — 


— 
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Royal of iſſue male, and therefore more reſpected by the laws bench (on which the dukes uſually fit) next to his royal 


—— than any of her younger filters; inſomuch that upon 


this, united with other (feodal) principles, while our 
military tenures were in force, the king might levy an 
aid for marrying his eldeit daughter, and her only. 


The heir apparent to the crown 1s uſually made prince 


of Wales and earl of Cheſter, by ſpecial creation and 
:nveftiture; but being the king's eldeſt fon, he is by 
inheritance duke of Cornwall, without any new crea- 
tion. x | 

4. The reſt of the royal family may be conſidered 
in two different lights, according to the different ſenſes 
in which the term royal family is uſed. The larger 
ſenſe includes ail thoſe, who are by any poſſibility in— 
heritable to the crown, Such, before the revolution, 


were all the deſcendants of William the Conqueror; 


who had branched into an amazing extent, by inter- 
marriages with the ancient nobility, Since the revo- 
lntion and act of ſettlement, it means the Proteſtant 
iiſue of the princeſs Sophia; now comparatively few in 
aumber, but which in proceſs of time may poſſibly be 
as largely diffuſed. The more confined jenſe includes 


only thoſe, who are in a certain degree of propinquity 


to the reigning prince, and to whom therefore the Jaw 
pays an extraordinary regard and reſpect: but, after 
that Cegree 1s paſt, they fall into the rank of ordinary 
ſubjects, and are ſeldom conſidered any farther, unleſs 
called to the ſueceſſion upon failure of the nearer lines. 


For though collateral conſanguinity is regarded inde- 


finitely with reſpe& to inheritance or ſucceſſion, yet it 
is and can only be regarded within ſome certain limits 
in any other reſpect, by the natural conſtitution of 
things and the dictates of poſitive law. 

The younger ſons and daughters of the king, and 


other branches of the royal family, who are not in the 


immediate line of ſucceſſion, were therefore little far- 
ther regarded by the ancient Jaw, than to give them a 
certain degree of precedence before all peers and pub- 
lic officers as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal. This is 
done by the ſtatute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. which 
enacts, that no perſon except the king's children ſhall 
preſume to fix or have place at the fide of the cloth of 
eſtate in the parliament chamber; and that certain 
great officers therein named, ſhall have precedence 
above all dukes, except only ſuch as ſhall happen to be 
the king's ſon, brother, uncle, nephew (which Sir Ed- 
ward Coke explains to fignify grandſon or repos) or 
brother's or ſiſter's fon. But uuder the deſcription of 
the king's children, his grandſons are held to be inclu- 
ded, without having recourſe to Sir Edward Coke's 
interpretation of zephew ; and therefore when his late 
majeſty king George II. created his grandſon Edward, 
the ſecond ſon of Frederick prince of Wales deceaſed, 
duke of York, and referred it to the houſe of lords to 
ſettle his place and precedence, they certified that he 
ought to have precedence next to the late duke of Cum- 
land, the then king's youngeſt ſon; and that he might 
have a ſcat on the left hand of the cloth of eſtate. But 
when, on the acceſſion of his preſent majelty, theſe 
royal perſonages ceaſed to take place as the children, 
and ranked only as the brother and wncle of the king, 
they alſo left their ſeats on the fide of the cloth of 
eltate: ſo that when the duke of Glouceſter, his ma- 
jelty*s ſecond brother, took his ſeat in the houſe of 
Peers, he was placed on the upper end of the earls 


highneſs the duke of York. And in 1717, upon a 
queſtion referred to all the judges by king George J. 
it was reſolved, by the opinion of ten àgaiuſt the other 
two, that the education and care of all the king's grand- 
children while minors, did belong of right to his ma- 
jeſty as king of this realm, even during their father's 
life. But they all agreed, that the care and approba— 
tion of their marriages, when grown up, belonged to 
the king their grandfather. And the judges have more 
recently concurred in opinion, that this care and ap- 
probation extend alſo to the preſumptive heir of the 
crown; though to what other branches of the royal 
family the ſame did extend, they did not find preciſely 
determined. The molt frequent inſtances of the crowu's 
interpoſition go no farther than nephews and nieces ; 
but examples are not wanting of its reaching to more 
qiſtant collaterals. And the ſtatute 6 Henry VI. be- 
forementioned, which prohibits the marriage of a queen- 
dowager without the conſent of the king, aſſigus this 
reaſon for it: “ becauſe the diſparagement of the 
queen ſhall give greater comfort and example to other 
ladies of eſtate, who are of the blood royal, more lightly 
to diſparage themſelves.” Therefore by the ſtatute 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 18. (repealed, among other ſtatutes 
of treaſons, by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12.) it was made high 
treaſon for any man to contract marriage with the 
king's children or reputed children, his filters or aunts 
ex parte paterna, or the children of his brethren or 6- 
ſters; being exactly the ſame degrees to which prece- 


- dence is allowed by the ſtatute 31 Hen. VIII. before- 


mentioned. And now, by Ratute 12 Geo, III. c. 11. 
no deſcendant of the body of king George II. (other 
than the iſſue of princeſſes married into foreign fami- 
lies) is capable of contracting matrimony, without the 
previous conſent of the king ſignified under the great 
ſeal; and any marriage contracted without ſuch a con- 
ſent is void. Provided, that ſuch of the ſaid deſcen— 


dants as are not above of 25, may after a twelvemonth's 


notice given to the king's privy council, contract and 
ſolemnize marriage without the conſent of the crown ; 
unleſs both houſes of parliament ſhall, before the ex- 
piration of the ſaid year, expreſsly declare their diſap- 
probation of ſuch intended marriage. And all perſons 


tolemnizing, aſſiſting, or being preſent at any ſuch pro- 


hibited marriage, ſhall incur the penaltics of the fta- 
tute of præmunire. 

Royar- Cal, a fair ſpreading tree at Boſcobel, in 
the pariſh of Donnington in Staffordſhire, the boughs 
whereof were once covered with ivy ; in the thick of 
which king Charles II. ſat in the day-time with colo- 
nel Careleſs, and in the night lodged in Boſcobel houſe: 


ſo that they are miſtaken who ſpeak of it as an old 


hollow oak ; it being then a gay flouriſhing tree, fur- 


rounded with many more. The poor remains thereof 


are now fenced in with a handſome wall, with this in— 
ſcription in gold letters: Feliciſſimam arborem quam in 
aſylum potentiſſimi regis Caroli II. Deus ap. max. per 
quem reges regnant, bio creſcere voluit, Sc. 6 

RovAl- Society. See DOCIETY, 

ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, otherwiſe 
called the king's prerogative, and the regalia. See PRE- 
ROGATIVE and REGALIA. | 


ROYSTON, a town of Hertfordſhire in England, 


ſeated in E. Long. o. 1. N. Lat. 52. 3. It is a large 
5 38 Q 2 place, 
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Rubens, place, ſeated in a fertile vale full of inns, and the mar- 


Rubia. ket is very conſiderable for corn. There was lately 
+ diſcovered, almoit under the market-place, a ſubterra- 


neous chapel of one Roſia, a Saxon Lady: it has ſe- 
veral altars and images cut out of the chalky fides, and 
is in form of a ſupar-loaf, having no entrance but at 
the top. | 


RUBENS (Sir Peter Paul), a famous painter, born 


at Cologne in 1577. He was the moſt accompliſhed 
of all the Flemiſh maſters, and would have come u 


to the moſt celebrated Italians, if, inſtead of being 
educated under Adam Van Noort and Octavio Venius, 
he had been bred in the Roman or Lombard ſchools, 
Notwithſtanding, perhaps, none of his predeceſſors can 
boaſt a more beautiful colouring, a nobler invention, 
or a more Juxuriant fancy in their compoſitions. Be- 
fide his talent in painting, and his admirable ſkill in 
architecture, he was univerſally learned, ſpoke ſeven 
languages perfealy, was well read in hiſtory, and 


withal ſo excellent a ſtateſman, that he was employed 
in ſeveral public negociations of great importance. His 


uſual abode was at Antwerp, where he built a ſpacious 
apartment in imitation of the Rotunda at Rome, for 
a noble collection of pictures which he had purchaſed 


in Italy; ſome of which, together with his ſtatues, 


medals, and other antiquities, he ſold to the duke of 
Buckingham for 10, ooo l. His principal performan- 
ces in painting are in the banquetting- houſe at White- 
hall, the Eſcurial in Spain, and the Luxemburg gal- 
leries at Paris. He died in 1640, leaving vaſt riches 
to his children, the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded him in 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate in Flanders. EH 
 RUBIA, mappER ; a genus of the monogynia or- 


der, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. There 


are three ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable is the 
tinctorum, or dyer's madder, ſo much uſed by the 
dyers and callico-printers. This hath a perennial 
root and annual ſtalk: the root is compoſed of many 
long, thick, ſucculent fibres, almoſt as large as a 
man's little finger ; theſe are joined at the top in a 
head like aſparagus, and run very deep into the gronnd. 
From the upper part, or head of the root, come out 
many fide-roots, which extend juſt under the ſurface 
of the ground to a great diſtance, whereby it propa— 
gates very faſt ; for theſe ſend up a great number of 
ſhoots, which, if carefully taken off in the ſpring ſoon 
after they are above ground, become fo many plants. 
Theſe roots are of a reddiſh colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; and have a yellowiſh pith in the middle, which 


is tough and of a bitteriſh taſte. From this root ariſe 


many large four-corned jointed ſtalks, which, in good 


land, will grow five or fix feet long, and, if ſupport- 


ed, ſometimes ſeven or eight: they are armed with 
ſhort herbaceous prickles; and at each joint are placed 
ive or fix ſpear-ſhaped leaves: their upper ſurfaces are 
{ſmooth ; but their midrib on the under fide is armed 


with rough herbaceous ſpines, and the leaves ſit cloſe to 


the branches in whorls. From the joints of the ſtalk 
come out the branches, which ſuſtain the flowers: they 
are placed by pairs oppoſite ; each pair croſſing the 
other: theſe have a few ſmall leaves toward the bot- 
tom, which are by threes, and upwards by pairs op- 
polite: the branches are terminated by looſe branching 
ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are cut into four parts 
reſembling ſtars. Theſe appear in June, and are ſome- 
times ſuceceded by ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in Eng- 


of purple. 


R UB 


land. For the manner of its cultivation and prepara. Ruling, 


tion for the uſe of dyers, ſee the article Mappzs. 


Madder-root is uſed in medicine. The virtues at. Ruby, 
tributed to it, are thoſe of a detergent and aperient; 


whence it has been uſually ranked among the opening 
roots, and recommended in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in coagulations of the 
blood from falls or bruiſes, in the jaundice and begin. 
ning dropfies. It is an ingredient in the icterie decoc. 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmacopeia. ; 

It is obfervable, that this root taken internally, 
tinges the urine of a deep red colour; and in the Phi- 
lolophical Tranſactions we have an account of its pro- 
ducing a like effect upon the bones of animals who 
had it mixed with their food: all the bones, parti. 
cularly the more ſolid ones, were ſaid to be changed, 
both externally and internally, to a deep red; but nei- 
ther the fleſhy or cartilaginous parts ſuffered any alte- 
rations: ſome of theſe bones macerated in water for 
many weeks together, and afterwards ſteeped and boil- 
ed in ſpirit of wine, loſt none of their colour, mor com- 
municated any tinge to the liquors. This-root, there- 
fore, was concluded to be poſſeſſed of great ſubtilty of 
parts, and its medicel virtues hence to deſerve inquiry, 
The ſame trials, however, made by others, have not 
been found to produce the ſame effects as thoſe above- 
mentioned.,—Of late the root has come into great re- 
putation as an emenagogue, 

RUBININSEA, one of the northern provinces of 
Ruſſia, bounded by the province of Dwina on the 
north, by Syrianes on the eaſt, by Belozera on the 
ſouth, and by the lake Onega on the weft. | 

RUBRIC, in the canon law, fignifies a title or ar- 
ticle in certain ancient law- books; thus called becauſe 
written, as the titles of the chapters in our ancient 
bibles are, in red letters. | 

RUBUS, the BramsLe, or Raſpberry-buſh ; a ge- 
nus of the polygynia order, belonging to the icoſan- 
dria claſs of plants. The principal ſpecies is the com- 
mon raſberry, which, with its varieties, demands 
culture in every garden for their fruit ; particu- 
larly the common red kind, white ſort, and twice- 
bearing raſpberry ; all of which are great bearers : 
but for the general plantations, chooſe principally the 
common red and the white kind, as being generally 
the greateſt bearers of all; planting alſo a ſhare of the 
twice-bearing fort, both as a curioſity, and for the 
ſake of its autumnal crops of fruit, which in favour- 
able ſeaſons ripen in tolerable perfection; obſerving 
to allow all the ſorts ſome open expoſure in the kitchen 
garden, tho? they will proſper in almoſt any ſituation. 

The other ſpecies are conſidered as plants of va- 
riety, for hardy plantations in the ſhrubbery. Some 
of them are alſo very ornamental flowering plants 
particularly the Virginian flowering raſpberry, and the 
double-bloſſomed bramble, which have great ment 
as furniture for ornamental compartments ; and the 
white-berried bramble, which is a great curiolity- 
All the other ſpecies and varieties ſerve to diverſify 
large collections. 

RUBY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of gems, be- 
ing à beautiful gem of a red colour with an admixture 

This, in its moſt perfect and beſt coloured ſtate, 1 
a gem of prodigious beauty and extreme value; it!!“ 
often found pertcAaly pure and free from * 


1 


Ruby foulneſs, but much more frequently debaſed greatly in 


its value by them, eſpecially in the larger ſpecimens. 
It is of very great hardneſs, equal to that of the ſap- 
phire, and ſecond only to the diamond. It 1s various 
in ſize, but leſs ſubject to variations in its ſhape than 
moſt of the other gems. It is uſually found very 
ſmall, its moſt common ſize being equal to that of the 
head of the largeſt ſort of pins; but it is found of 
four, eight, or ten carats, and ſometimes, tho' very 
rarely, up to 30, 30, or 40. It is never found of an 
angular or cryſtalliform ſhape; but always of a pebble- 
like figure, often roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and 
much larger at one end than the other, and in ſome 
form reſembling a pear, and is uſually flatted on one 
fide, It commonly 1s naturally ſo bright and pure on 
the ſurface, as to need no poliſhing ; and when its fi- 
gure will admit of being ſet without cutting, it is of- 
ten worn in its rough ſtate, and with no other than its 
native poliſh. 

We have the true ruby only from the Eaſt Indies; 
and the principal mines of it are in the kingdom of Pe- 
gu and the iſland of Ceylon. 


RUCTATION, a ventoſity ariſing from indige- 


ſtion, and diſcharging itſelf at the mouth with a very 
diſagreeable noiſe. | 3 

RUD BECK (Olaus), a learned Swediſh phyſician, 
born of an ancient and noble family in 1630. He be- 
came profeſſor of medicine at Upſal, where he acquired 
great applauſe by his extenfive knowledge; and died 
in 1702. His principal works are, 1. Exercitatio an- 
atomica exhibens dudtus novos hepaticos aquoſcs, Q vaſa 
glandularum ſercſa, in to. He there aſſerts his claim 
to the diſcovery of the lymphatic veſſels, againſt the 
pretenſions of Thomas Bartholin. 2. Atlantica, 


froe Manheim, vera Fapheti peſterorum ſedes ac patria, 


4 vols folio, is full of ſtrange paradoxes ſupported 


withfprofound learning: he there endeavours to prove, 


that Sweden was the country whence all the ancient 
Pagan divinities and our firſt parents were derived ; 
and that the Germans, Engliſh, French, Danes, 


Greeks, and Romans, with all other nations, originally 


came from thence. | 

RUDBECKIA, in botany, a genus of the ſyn- 
geneßa polygamia fruſtranea claſs. The receptacle 
is conical and paleaceous; the pappus has four teeth 
on its edge; and the calix conſiſts of a double row 
of ſcales. There are fix ſpecies, none of them natives 
of Britain. 

RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turn- 
ing on hinges in the ſtern of the ſhip, and which, op- 
poſing ſometimes one fide in the water and ſometimes 
another, turns or directs the veſſel this way or that. 
vee HELM. | | 

RUDIMENTS, the firſt principles or grounds of 
any art or ſcience, called alfo the elements thereof. 
RUE, in botany. See RuTa. 

RUFF, in ichthyology ; a ſpecies of Perca. 

or, in ornithology, a ſpecies of TxinGa. 

RUFFHEAD (Dr Owen), was the ſon of his 
Majeſty's baker, in Picadilly; who buying a lottery 
ticket for him in his infancy, which happened to be 
drawn a prize of 5001. this ſum was applied to edu- 
cate him for the Jaw. He accordingly entered in the 
Middle Temple; and ſeconded ſo well the views of his 
father, that he became a good ſcholar and an acute 

ariſter, While he was waiting for opportunities to 
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diſtinguiſh himſelf in his profeſſion, he wrote a variety Ruffling 


of pamphlets on temporary politics ; and was after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed by his accurate edition of The Sta- 
tutes at large in 4to. He now obtained good buſi- 
neſs, though more as a chamber-counſellor in framing 
bills for parliament than as a pleader ; but his cloſe 
application to ſtudy, with the variety of works he en- 
gaged in as an author, ſo impaired his conſtitution, 
that after the laſt exertion of his abilities to defend 
the conduct of adminiſtration toward Mr Wilkes, by a 
pamphlet intitled, “ The Caſe of the late election for 
the county of Middleſex conſidered,” he was prevent 
ed from receiving the reward of a place in the Trea- 
ſury, by dying in 1769, at about 46 years of age. 
Some time before his death, biſhop Warburton enga- 
ged him to write his long promiſed Life of Alexander 
Pope ; which, however, when executed, was very far 
from giving general ſatisfaction: the author attribu- 
ted his ill ſucceſs to the deficiency of his materials; 
while the public ſeemed rather to be of opinion, that, 
as a lawyer he ventured beyond his proper line, when 
he aſſumed the taſk of a critic in poetry. | 
RUFFLING, or Rurrixs, a beat on the drum. 
Lieutenant-generals have three ruffles, major-generals 
two, brigadiers one, and governors one, as they paſs 


by the regiment, guard, &c. 


RUGEN, an iſland in the Baltic Sea, on the coaſt 
of Pomerania, over againſt Stralſund, about 23 miles 
in length and 15 in breadth, with the title of a prin- 
cipality. It 1s firong both by art and nature, abounds 
in corn and cattle, and belongs to Sweden. The chick 
town is Bergen. E. Long. 14. 30. N. Lat. 54. 32. 

RUINS, a term particularly uſed for magnificent 
buildings fallen into decay by length of time, and 
whereof there only remains a confuſed heap of mate- 
rials.—The moſt remarkable ruins, now exiſting, of 
whole cities, are thoſe of PALmyra and PeasEroLis 
of the grandeur of which, ſome idea may be formed 
from the views given in Plate CCLIX.—The magnifi- 
cent ruins ſtill remaining in Rome, Athens, &c. of 
particular edifices, as temples, palaces, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts, baths, &c. it were endleſs to enumerate, 
and beyond the plan of this work to repreſent, 

RULE, in matters of literature, a maxim, canon, 
or precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience. | 

RuLex, in a monaſtic ſenſe, a ſyſtem of laws or re- 

ulations, whereby religious houſes are governed, and 
which the religious make a vow, at their entrance, to 


obſerve. Such are the rules of the Auguſtins, Bene— 
dictins, Carthuſians, Franciſcans, &c. Ste AvuGvu- 
sTINs, &c. 


Rurts / Court, in law, are certain orders made 
from time to time in the courts of law, which attor— 
neys are bound to obſerve, in order to avoid confu— 
ſion; and both the plaintiff and defendant are at 
their peril alſo bound to pay obedience to rules made 
in court relating to the cauſe depending between 
them. 

It is to be obſerved, that no court will make a rule 
for any thing that may be done in the ordinary courſe ; 
and that if a rule be made, grounded upon an affida- 
vit, the other fide may move the court againſt it, in 
order to vacate the ſame, and thereupon ſhall bring 
into court a copy of the affidavit and rule. On the 
breach and contempt of a rule of court an attachment 


lies: but it is not granted for diſobedience to a rg 
| » when 
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R U N 


when the party has not been perſonally ſerved; nor 
for diſobeying a rule made by a judge in his chamber, 
which is not of force to ground a motion upon, unleſs 
the ſame be entered. 

A rule of court is granted every day the conrts at 
Weſtminſter fit, to priſoners of the King's-bench or 
Fleet priſons, to go at large about their private af— 
fairs. 

RLE of Three. See PROPORTIOx. 

Rur, or Ruler, an inſtrument of wood or metal, 
with ſeveral lines delineated on it; of great uſe in 
practical menſuration. When a ruler has the lines of 
chords, tangents, fines, &c. it 1s called a plane ſcale. 

RUM, a ſpecies of brandy or vinous ſpirits, di— 
{tilled from ſugar- canes. 

Rum, according to Dr Shaw, differs from ſimple 
ſugar-ſpirit, in that it contains more of the natural fla- 
vour or eſiential oil of the ſugar-cane; a great deal of 
raw juice and parts of the cane itſelf being often fer- 
mented in the liquor or ſolution of which the rum is 
prepared. The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the large quantity of fat 
uſed in boiling the ſugar ; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, 
will uſually give a Rinking flavour to the ſpirit, in our 
diftillations of the ſugar liquor, or waſh, from our re- 
fining ſugar-houſes ; but this is nothing of kin to the 
flavour of the rum, which 1s really the effe& of the 
natural flavour of the cane. 

The method of making rum is this: When a ſufh- 
cient ſtock of the materials are got together, they add 
water to them, and ferment them in the common me- 
thod, though the fermentation is always carried on 
very ſlowly at firſt ; becauſe at the beginning of the 
ſeaſon for making rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, 
or ſome other ferment to make it work: but by de- 
grees, after this, they procure a ſufficient quantity of 
the ferment, which riſes up as a head to the liquor in 
the operation; and thus they are able afterwards to 
ferment and make their rum with a great deal of ex- 
pedition, and in large quantities, 

When the waſh 13 fully fermented, or to a due de- 
gree of acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the 
common way, and the ſpirit is made up proof: though 
{ometimes it is reduced to a much greater ftrength, 
nearly approaching to that of alcohol or ſpirit of wine; 
and it is then called doub/e-di/tilied rum. It might 
be eaſy to rectify the ſpirit, and bring it to much 
greater purity than we uſually find it to be of: for it 
brings over in the diſtillation a very large quantity of 
the oil; and this is often fo diſagreeable, that the rum 

mult be ſuffered to lie by a long time to mellow be- 
fore it can be uſed ; whereas, if well reQified, it would 
grow mellow much ſooner, and would have a much 
leſs potent flavour, 

The beſt ſtate to keep rum in, both for exportation 
and other ules, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or recti— 
ticd ſpirit. In this manner it would be tranſported in 
one half the bulk it uſually is, and might be let down 
to the common proot-itrength with water when neceſ- 
lary: for the common uſe of making punch, it would 

| likewiſe ſerve much better in the ſtate of alcohol; as 
the taſte would be cleaner, and the ſtrength might al- 
ways be regulated to a much greater exactneſs than 
in the ordinary way. | 


The only uſe to which it would not ſo well ſerve 
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which caſe the whole bears a very near reſemblance to 


the inflammable part, examining the phlegm both by 
the talte and ſmell, | 


Greece; now a part of Turky in Europe. 


R U M 
in this ſtate, would be the common practice of Rundly 
adulteration among our diſtillers; for when they | 

want to mix a large portion of cheaper ſpirit with nt 
the rum, their buſineſs is to have it of the proof. —— 
ſtrength, and as full of the flavouring oil as they can, 
that it may drown the flavour of the ſpirits they mix 
with it, and extend its own. If the buſineſs of recti. 
fying rum was more nicely managed, it ſeems a ver 
practicable ſcheme to throw out ſo much of the oil, a3 
to have it in the fine light ſtate of a clear ſpirit, but 
lightly impregnated with it; in this caſe it would very 
nearly reſemble arac, as is proved by the mixing | 
very {mall quantity of it with a taſteleſs ſpirit, in 


arac in flavour, 

Rum is uſually very much adulterated in Britain; 
ſome are fo bare-faced as to do it with malt-ſfpirit; 
but when 1t is done with molaſſes ſpirit, the taſtes of 
both are ſo nearly allied, that it is not eaſily diſcover. 
ed. The beſt method of judging of it is by ſetting 
fire to a little of it ; and, when it has burnt away all 


RUMELIA, in geography, the ſame with ancient 
RUMEN, the paunch, or firſt ſtomach of ſuch ani- 


mals as chew the cud ; thence called ruminant as 
mals. See COMPARATIVE Anatomy, n* go. 
RUMESX, pocx; a genus of the trigynia order, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of plants. There are 27 
ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable are, 
1. The patientis, commonly called patzence rbu- 
barb. This was formerly much more cultivated in the 
Britiſh gardens than at preſent ; the roots of this have 
been generally uſed for the monk's rhubarb, and has 
even been thought to be the true kind ; but others 
ſuppoſe the ſecond ſort ſhould be uſed as ſuch. The 
root is large, and divides into many thick fibres; their 
outer cover is brown, but they are yellow within, with 
ſome reddiſh veins; the leaves are broad, long, and 
acute-pointed ; their footſtalks are of a reddiſh colour; 
the ſtalks riſe fix or ſeven feet high, and divide to- 
wards the top into ſeveral ere& branches garniſhed 
with a few narrow leaves terminating with looſe ſpikes 
of large ſtaminous flowers. "Theſe appear in June, and 
are ſucceeded by pretty large three-cornered ſeeds, 
whoſe coverings are entire, which ripen in autumn. 
2. The alpinus, or monk's rhubarb, grows natu- 
rally on the Alps, but has long been cultivated in the 
gardens of this country. This hath large roots which 
ſpread and multiply by their offsets: they are ſhorter 
and thicker thaa the former, are of a very dark brown 
on the outlide, and yellow within. The leaves are of 
the round heart-ſhape, ſtanding upon long footſtalks. 
The ſtalks rife from two to three feet high; they are 
thick, and have a few ſmall roundiſh leaves on the 
lower part; but the upper part is cloſely garniſhed 
with ſpikes of white flowers ftanding erect cloſe to 
the ſtalks. Theſe appear in the latter end of May, 
and are ſucceeded by large triangular ſeeds which ripen 
in Auguſt. | | 
3. The aquaticus, or water-dock, grows naturally 
in ponds, ditches, and ſtanding waters, in many pare 
of Britain. It is ſuppoſed to be the herba Britannic? 


of the ancients. It hath large roots which ſtrike os 
| 1 


N vndlet 
1 
Nunnet. 


8 
into the looſe mud, ſending out leaves which are above 
two feet long. The ſtalks riſe five or fix feet high 
when the plants grow in water, but in dry land ſel- 
dom more than three: theſe are garniſhed with nar— 
row leaves among the ſpikes of flowers to the top. 
The flowers ſtand upon ſlender footſtalks which are re- 
flexed : they are of an herbaceous colour, appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

4. The acutus, or ſharp- pointed dock, (the oxyla- 
pathum of the ſhops) ; but the markets are ſupplied 
with roots of the common docks which are indifferently 
gathered by thoſe who collect them in the fields, 
where the kind, commonly called butter-dock (from its 


eaves being uſed to wrap up butter), is much more 


common than this. The roots of this are ſlender, and 
run downright, ſending out a few ſmall fibres; the 
ſtalks riſe about two feet high, garniſhed at bottom 
with leaves four inches long, and one and an half 
broad in the middle. They are rounded at their baſe, 
where they are ſlightly indented, but end in acute 
points. From the joints of the ſtalks come out alter- 
nately long footftalks, which ſuſtain the ſpikes of 


flowers, which grow in ſmall whorls round the ſtalks, 


at about an inch diftant. | 
Theſe plants are but ſeldom cultivated, and ſo ea- 
fly multiply by their numerous ſeeds, that they ſoon 


become troubleſome weeds where they once get an 


entrance. 

RUNDLET, or RuxLErT, a ſmall veſſel, contain- 
ing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from 3 to 20 
gallons. | 


RUNGS, in a ſhip, the ſame with the floor or 


ground timbers; being the timbers which conſtitute 


her floor ; and are bolted to the keel, whoſe ends are 


rung-heads. 


Roxg-Headt, in a ſhip, are made a little bending to 


direct the ſweep or mold fof the futtocks and navel. 


timbers; for here the lines begin which make the com- 
paſs and bearing of the ſhip. 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language and let— 
ters of the ancient Goths, Danes, and other northern 
nations. | 

KUNNER, in the ſea-language, a rope belonging 


to the garnet and the two bolt-tackles. It is reeved 


in a fingle block joined to the end of a pendant: it 


has at one end a hook to hitch into any thing; and, 
at the other, a double block, into which is reeved the 
fail of the tackle, or the garnet, by which means it 
purchaſes more than the tackle would without it. 


RUNNING. ruxusk, among farriers. See Fax- 


RUNNET, or RE N NET, is the concrete milk found 


in the ſtomachs of ſucking quadrupeds, which as yet 
have received no other nouriſhment than their mother's 
milk, In ruminating animals which have ſeveral {to- 
machs, it is generally found in the laſt, though ſome- 
umes in the next to it. If the runnet is dried in the 
Tun, and then kept cloſe, it may be preſerved in per- 
tection for years. Not only the runnet itſelf, but alſo 
the ſtomach in which it is found, curdles milk without 
ny previous preparation. But the common method 
to take the inner membrane of a calf's ſtomach, to 
eam it well, to ſalt, and hang it up in brown paper: 
when this is uſed the falt is waſhed off, then it is mas 
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the relief of Newark. 


. 


cerated in a little water during the night, and in the 
morning the infuſion is poured into the milk to curdle 
it. The medicinal qualities of runnet are its acrimony, 
its reſolvent power, and its uſefulneſs in ſurfeits from 
food of difficult digeſtion. See THISTLE. 

RUPEE, Roveia, or Roupias, names of a gold 
and ſilver coin, current in the Eaſt Indies. See Moxev- 
Table. | 

RUPERT, prince palatine of the Rhine, &c. ſon 
of Frederic prince elector palatine of the Rhine, and 
Eliſabeth daughter to king James I. of England, was 
born in 1619. He gave proofs of his bravery at the 
age of 13; and in 1642 came over into England, and 
offered his ſervice to king Charles I. his uncle, who 
gave him a command in his army. At Edgehill he 
charged with incredible bravery, and made a great 
ſlaughter of the parliamentarians. In 1643 he ſeized 
the town of Cirenceſter; obliged the governor of Litch- 
field to ſurrender ; and having joined his brother prince 
Maurice, reduced Briſtol in three days, and paſſed to 
In 1644 he marched to relieve 
York, where he gave the parliamentarians battle, and 
entirely defeated their right wing; but Cromwel] char- 
ged the marquis of Newcaltle with ſuch an irreſiſtible 
force, that prince Rupert was entirely defeated. After 
this the prince put himſelf into Briſtol, which ſurren— 
dered to Fairfax after a gallant reſiſtance. The king 


was ſo enraged at the loſs of this city, fo contrary to 


his expectation, that he recalled all prince Rupert's 
commiſſions, and ſent him a paſs to go out of the king- 
dom. In 1648 he went for France, was highly com- 
plimented by that court, and kindly received by king 
Charles II. who ſojourned there for the time. After— 
terward he was conſtituted admiral of the king's navy; 
infeſted the Dutch ſhips, many of which he took; and 
having engaged with de Ruyter, obliged him to fly. 
He died in 1682, and was interred in king Hen. VII.“s 
chapel, Weſtminſter, with great magniſicence. Mr 
Grainger obſerves, that he poffeſſed in a high degree 
that kind of courage which is better in an attack than 
a defence; and is Jeſs adapted to the land- ſervice than 
that of the ſea, where precipitate valour is in it's ele— 
ment. He ſeldom engaged but he gained the advan- 
tage, which he generally loft by purtuing it too far. 
He was better qualificd to ſtorm a citadel, or even to 
mount a breach, than paticntly to fuſtain a Gege; and 
would have furniſhed an excellent hand to a general of 
a cooler head. This prince is celebrated for the in- 


vention of prints in mezzotinto, of which he is ſaid to 


have taken the hint from a ſoldier's ſcraping his ruſty 
fuſil. The firſt print of this kind ever publiſhed was 


done by his highneſs, and may be ſeen in the firit edi- 


tion of Evelyn's Sculptra. The ſecret is ſaid to have 
been ſoon after diſcovered by Sherwin an engraver, 
who made uſe of a loaded file for laying the ground. 
The prince, upon ſeeing one of his prints, ſuſpected 
that his ſervant had lent him his tool, which was a 
channelled roller; but upon receiving full ſatisfactiou to 
the contrary, he made him a preſent of it. The rolier 
was afterwards laid aſide ; and an inſtrument with a cre- 
nelled edge, ſhaped like a ſho:maker's cutting kite, 
was uſed inſtead of it. He alſo invented a metal called 
by his name, in which guns were caſt; ard contrived 


an excellent method of boring them, for which purpole 
& 


Rupee, 
Rupert. 
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a water-mill was ereted at Hackney-marſh, to the. 


reat detriment of the undertaker, as the ſecret. died 


with the illuſtrious inventor. 


RurerT's Drops, a ſort of glaſs-drops with long and 
ſlender tails, which burſt to pieces on the breaking off 
thoſe tails in any part; ſaid to have been invented by 
prince Rupert, and therefore called by his name. Con- 
cerning the cauſe of this ſurpriſing phenomenon, ſcarce 
any thing that bears the leaſt appearance of probabi- 
lity has been offered. Their exploſion is attended in 
the dark with a flaſh of light; and by being boiled in 
oil, the drops are deprived of their exploſive quality. 

RUPIN, or RApix, a town of Germany, in the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg, and capital of a duchy of 
the ſame name; it is divided into the Old and the New. 
The Old was nothing but an ancient caſtle, very well 
furniſhed, the preſent king of Pruſſia, before his father's 
death, reſiding there. New Rupin is ſeated on a lake, 
and become a confiderable place of trade, with a ma- 
nufactory of cloth. It is alſo noted for brewers, E. 


Long. 13. 23. N. Lat. 53. o. 


woods in many parts of England. 


to take down ſpeeches, &c. in parliament, 


RUSCUS, «NEE-HOLLY, or Butcher's Broom ; a 
genus of the ſyngeneſia order, belonging to the dioecia 
claſs of plants. The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the 
aculeatus, or common butcher's broom, common in the 
It has roots com- 
poſed of many thick fibres which twine about each 
other; from which ariſe ſevera] ſtiff green ſtalks about 


three feet high, ſending out from their ſides ſeveral 


ſhort branches, garniſhed with (tiff, oval, heartſhaped 
leaves, placed altenately on every part of the ſtalk, end- 
ing with ſharp prickly points, The flowers are produ— 
ced in the middle, on the upper ſide of the leaves; they 
are ſmall, and cut into 6x parts; of a purple colour, 
fitting cloſe to the midrib. They appear in June; and 
the female flowers are ſucceeded by berries as large as 
cherries, of a ſweetiſh taſte, which ripen in winter; 
when they are of a beautiful red colour. As this plant 
grows wild in moſt parts of England, it is rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens; but if ſome of the roots are plant- 
ed under tall trees in laage plantations, they will ſpread 
into large clumps ; and as they retain their leaves in 
winter, at that ſeaſon they will have a good effect. The 
ſeeds of this plant generally lie a year in the ground 
before they vegetate; and the plants ſo raiſed are long 
before they arrive to a ſize big enough to make any fi- 
oure, and therefore it is much better to tranſplant the 
roots.—The root of this plant is accounted aperient, 
and in this intention is ſometimes made an ingredient 
in apozems and dict-drinks, for opening ſlight obſtrue- 
tions of the viſcera, and promoting the fluid ſecretions. 
This plant is uſed by the butchers for beſoms to ſweep 
their blocks. Huckſters place the boughs round their 
bacon and cheeſe to defend them from the mice; for 
they cannot make their way thro? the prickly leaves. 
RUSHWORTH (John), famous for his Hiſtorical 
Collections, was deſcended of a good family in North- 
umberiand, and born about 1607. For ſome time he 
{tudicd at Oxford, and afterwards became a barriſter 
of Lincoln's- Inn. But his genius leading him more 
to ſtate affairs than the common law, he began early 
He per- 


ſonally attended at all occurrences of moment, during 


the 11 years interval of parliament ; he alſo went to 


obſerve diſtant tranſactions through the whole king- 
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dom. Upon the opening of the long parliament in tug, 


1640, he was. choſen aſſiſtant to Mr Henry Eiſyng, 
clerk' of the houſe of commons, who ſent by him their 
addreſſes to the king when at York. In 1643 he took 
the covenant, and was appointed ſecretary to Sir Tho. 
mas Fairfax, general of the parliament's forces. In 
1651 he was named one of the committee to conſult 
about the reformation of the common law. In 1658 
he was choſen a burgeſs for the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed; which place he repreſented in ſeveral parlia- 
ments afterwards, until that which met at Oxford in 
1679. In 1667 he was appointed ſecretary to Sir Or. 
lando Bridgman, lord keeper of the great ſeal of Eng. 
land. At length he was committed priſoner for debt 
to the king's-bench in Southwark, where he ſpent the 
ſix laſt years of his life, and died in 1690. His Hi. 
ſtorical Collections of private paſſages in State, weighty 
matters in Law, and remarkable proceedings in Par- 
lament, were publiſhed at different times in folio; and 
comprehend from the year 1618 to the year 1648, 


All the ſeven volumes were reprinted together in 1721, 


with the trial of the earl of Strafford, which makes the 
whole eight volumes. This work bas been highly ex- 
tolled by thoſe who were averſe to the cauſe of Cha. I, 
and condemned as partial by all who favoured him and 
his meaſures: but it does not appear, nor is it pretend- 
ed, that Mr Ruſhworth has miſrepreſented faQs or 
ſpeeches. 1 

RUSSIA, a very large and powerful kingdom of 
Europe, comprehending alſo under its dominion the 
northern part of Aſia, quite to the eaſtern part where 
it approaches the coaſt of America. On the ſouth, 
this immenſe track is bounded by Calmuck and Cuban 


Tartary, Perfia, Georgia, the Caſpian and Euxine 


ſeas; and on the weſt, by Poland and Sweden, II is 
divided into four parts; namely, Muſcovy Proper, or 
Weſtern Muſcovy ; Eaſtern Muſcovy; Muſcovite Tar- 
tary; and Muſcovite Lapland, Theſe are ſubdivided 
into provinces, northern, eaſtern, and weſtern; amount- 
ing to a very conſiderable number, including ſome 
kingdoms and duchies which have been conquered and 
ſubdued by the czars of Ruſſia. = 

In ancient times this country was inhabited by va- 09" 
rious notions; ſuch as Hunns, Scythians, Sarmatians, 
Maſſagetes, Sclavonians, Cimbri, &c. of whom an ac- 
count is given under the various detached articles in 
this work. The origin of the Ruſſians themſelves, 
though not prior to the nioth century, is ſtill covered 
with almoſt impenetrable obſcurity ; partly owing to 
the ignorance and barbarity of the people, and partly 
to the miſtaken policy which yet prevails in the na- 
tion, of ſuppreſſing all accounts of their origin and in- 
quiries into their ancient ſtate and ſituation; of which 
we have a remarkable inſtance in the ſuppreſſion of 3 
work by profeſſor Muller, intitled De Originibus geniis 
et nominis Ruſſorum. | oY 

According to ſeveral authors of credit, the Ruſſians 0 f 
derived their origin from the Slavi, or Slavonians, cor- 
ruptly called the Sclavonians, who ſettled firſt along 


the banks of the Wolga, and afterwards near the Da- 


nube, in the countries named Bulgaria and Hungary: 
but being driven from thence by the Romans, (whom 
the Ruſſians call Welochers, or Wolotaners), they firlt 
removed to the river Boryſthenes, or Daeiper, then 
over-ran Poland; and, as is reported, built the 75 . 
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Kiow, Afterwards they extended their colonies far- 
ther north, to the rivers which run into the Ilmen lake, 
and laid the foundation of the city of Novogrod. The 
towns of Smolenſk and Tſernikow appear alſo to have 
been built by them, though the dates of theſe events 
cannot be aſcertained. The moſt ancient inhabitants, 
not only of Ruſſia, but all over Siberia, quite to the 
borders of China, are called T/hudi: for profeſſor Mul- 
ler, on inquiring in thoſe parts, by whom the ancient 
buildings and ſepulchral monuments he ſaw there were 
erected, was every where anfwered, that they were the 
works of the Tihudi, who in ancient times had lived 
in that country. ; 

In the ninth century the Scandinavians, that is the 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated from the 
north, and, eroſſing the Baltic, went to ſeek habitations 
in Rufſia, They firſt ſubdued the Courlanders, Livo- 
nians, and Eſthonians; and, extending their conqueſts 
{till farther, they exacted tribute from the Novog rodi— 
ans, ſettled kings over them, and traded as far as Kiow, 
and even to Greece, Theſe new invaders were called 
Waregers ; which, according to profeſſor Muller, fig- 


niſies “ ſea-faring people;“ or, if derived from the old 


northern word war, it ſignifies © warlike men.” To 
theſe Waregers the name of Ryſes, or Ruſſians, is 
thought by the moſt eminent authors to owe its ori— 
gin; but the etymology of the word itſelf is entirely 
uncertain, 

In the dark ages of which we are ſpeaking, it 1s 
pretty certain that Ruſſia was divided among a great 
number of petty princes, who made war upon each 
other with the ferocity and cruelty of wild beaſts; ſo 
that the whole country was reduced to the utmoſt mi- 
ſery; when Goſtomiſel, a chief of the Novogrodians, 
pitying the unhappy fate of his countrymen, and ſee- 
:g no other method of remedying their calamities, 
adviſed them to offer the government of their country 
to the Waregers. The propoſal was readily accepted, 


and three princes of great abilities and valour were ſent 


to govern them; namely, Ruric, Sincus, and Truwor, 
generally ſuppoſed to have been brothers. The firſt 
took up his refidence at Ladoga, in the principality 
of Great Novogrod ; the ſecond at Bielo Oſero, or the 
White Lake; and the third kept his court at Iſborſk, 
or, according to others, at a ſmall town, then called 
Twertz59, in the principality of Pleſkow. The three 
brothers reigned amicably, and made conſiderable ad- 
ditions to their dominions; all of which at length de- 
volved to Ruric by the death of Sincus and Truwor; 
but what the conqueſts of the two. brothers were, we 
have no records to inform us of. 2; 
The Ruſſian empire continued to flouriſh till the end 
of the reign of Wolodomir, who aſcended the throne 
in the year 976. Having ſettled the affairs of his em- 
pire in peace, he demanded in marriage the princeſs 
Anne, ſiſter to the Greek emperor Baſilius Porphyro- 
Zenitus. 
ſhould embrace Chriſtianity. With this the Ruſſian 
monarch complied; and that vaſt empire was thence- 
forward copſidered as belonging to the patriarchate of 
Conſtantinople. Wolodomir received the name of Ba- 
ſlius the fame day on which he was baptized; and, 
according to the Ruſſian annals, 20,000 of his ſubjeRs 
vere baptized the ſame day. Michael Syra, or Cyrus, 


« Greek, ſent by Photius the patriarch of Conitamti- 
Vor. IX. w—_ | 
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His ſuit was granted, on condition that he 
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nople, was accepted as metropolitan of the whole coun- 
try. At the ſame time Wolodomir put away all his 
former wives and concubines, of whom he had upwards 
of 800, and by whom he had 12 ſons, who were bap- 
tized on the ſame day with himſelf. The idols of pa- 
ganiſm were now thrown down; churches a1 d mona- 
ſteries were erected, towns built, and the arts began 


Rufſi:, 


— — 


to flouriſh, The Sclavonian letters were now firſt in 
troduced into Ruſſia; and Wolodomir ſent miffionaries. 


to convert the Bulgarians; but only three or four of 
their princes came to him and were baptized, Theſe 
events happened in the year 987. 

Wolodomir died in 1008, and, contrary to all rules 
of {ound policy and prudence, divided his empire among 
his 12 ſons. The conſequence was, that they fell to 
making war and deſtroying one another as ſoon as 
their father was dead. Suantepolk, one of the bro- 


6 
A civil war, 


thers, having deſtroyed and ſeized upon the dominions 


of two others, was himſelf driven out by Jariſlaus, and 
obliged to fly to Bobeſlaus king of Poland. This 
brought on a dreadful war betwixt the Poles and Rul- 
ſians; in which the former were victorious, and the lat- 
ter loſt a great part of their dominions, as has been re- 
lated under the article Porand. | | 
Jariſlaus finding himfelf unable to oppoſe the king 
of Poland, now turned his arms againſt the reſt of his 
brothers, all of whom he diſpoſſeſſed of their dominions, 
and ſeized them for himſelf. He next attacked the Coſ- 
ſacks, over whom he gained ſeveral advantages. After 
which he ventured once more to try his fortune with 
Boleſlaus: but in this ſecond expedition he was at- 
tended with worſe ſucceſs than before; being now re- 


7 
Ruſſia be- 


comes tri- 


duced to the condition of a vaſſal and tributary to the hutary to 
victorious monarch. However, in the reign of Miecz- Poland. 


ſlaus II. the ſucceſſor of Boleſlaus, the Ruſſians again 
ſhook off the yoke, and a laſting peace was confirmed 
by the marriage of Mieczſlaus with the ſiſter of Wo- 
lodomir. - | 1 
Jariſlaus now continued to enjoy the empire quietly 
till his death, which happened in 1052; but fell into 
the ſame error which his father had committed, by di- 
viding his dominions among his five ſons. This pro- 
duced a repetition of the bloody ſcenes which had been 
aRed by the ſons of Wolodomir ; the Poles took the 


advantage of the diſtracted ſtate of affairs to make 


.continual inroads and invaſions; and the empire contt- 


nued in the moſt deplorable ſituation till the year 1237, 


4 8 
when it was totally ſubdued by the Tartars. We are gubdued by 
not informed of any particulars of this remarkable the Tartar 


event, farther than that innumerable multitudes of theſe 
barbarians, headed by their khan Batto, or Battus, af- 
ter ravaging great part of Poland and Sileſia, broke 
ſuddenly into Ruſſia, where they committed the greateſt 
cruelties. Moſt of the Ruſſian princes, among whom 
was the great duke George Sevoloditz, were made pri- 
ſoners, and racked to death; and, in ſhort, none found 
mercy but ſuch as acknowledged themſelves the ſub— 
Jets of the Tartars. The imperious conqueror impoſed 
upon the Ruſſians every thing that is moſt mortifying 
in ſlavery; inſiſting that they ſhould have no other 
princes than ſuch as he approved of; that they ſhould 
pay him a yearly tribute, to be brought by the ſove- 
reigns themſelves on foot, who were to preſent it hum- 


bly to the Tartarian ambaſſador on horteback. They 


were alſo to proſtrate to mſclves before the haughiy 
38 R Tartar; 
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Ruſſia, Tartar; to offer him milk to drink; and, if any drops 
of it fell down, to lick them up; a fingular mark of 

9 ſervility, which continued near 260 years. 

Fw eus. George Sevoloditz was ſucceeded by his brother Mi- 
ve chael Sevoloditz Zernigouſki; who oppoſed the Tar— 
lenſions, tars, but was defeated by them, and loſt his life. He 
left three ſons, Feodor, Alexander, and Andrew, whoſe 

wars with each other ended in the death of them. all. 


A ſon of Alexander, and of the ſame name, was then 


placed on the throne by the Tartars; and his fon Da- 


nilow, or Daniel Alcxandrowitz, removed his court 


from Wolodimir to Moſcow, where he firſt aſſumed the 
title of Great duke of Wolodimir and Moſcow. Daniel 
Alexandrowitz left two ſons, Gregory and John; the 
former of whom, named Kalita from a purie he uſed 
always to carry about him filled with money for the 
poor, aſcended the throne; but he was ſoon aſſaſſina- 
ted by another prince; named Demetri Michaelowitz, 
who was himſelf put to death for it by the Tartars; 
and John, likewiſe ſurnamed Kalita, was then made 
czar. This John left three ſons, John, Simon, and An. 
drew; and the eldeſt of theſe, commonly called Iwan 
Iwanoabitz, was made czar, with the approbation of 
the Tartars, on whom he was dependant. 

During theſe ſeveral reigns, which fill a ſpace of 
upwards of 100 years, and which all hiſtorians have 
paſſed over for want of records concerning them, the 


1 We miſeries of a foreign yoke were aggravated by all the 
"ern Calamities of inteſtine diſcord and war; whilſt the 
enemies. knights of Livonia, or brothers of the ſhort-ſword, as 


they are ſometimes called, a kind of military order of 
religious, on one fide, and the Poles on the other, 
catching at the opportunity, attacked Ruſlia, and took 
{everal of its towns, and even ſome confiderable coun- 
tries. The Tartars and Ruſſians, whoſe intereſts were 
in this caſe the ſame, often united to oppole their com- 
mon enemies; but were generally worſted. The Li- 
vonians took Pleſkow; and the Poles made themſelves 
maſters of Black Ruſſia, the Ukraine, Podolia, and 
the city of Kiow. Cafimir the Great, one of their 
kings, carried his conqueſts (till farther. He aſſerted 
his pretenſions to a part of Ruſſia, in right of his re- 
lation to Boleſlaus duke of Halitz, who died without 
iſſue, and forcibly poſſeſſed himſelf of the duchies of 
Perzemyſlia, Halitz, and Luckow, and of the diſtrias 
of Sanock, Lubackzow, and Trebowla ; all which 
countries he made a province of Poland, 

The newly-conquered Ruſſians were 11]-diſpoſed to 
brook the government of the Poles; whoſe laws and 
cuſtoms were more contrary to their own than thoſe of 
the Tartars had been. They joined the latter, to rid 
themſelves of the yoke; and aſſembled an army nume- 
rous enough to overwhelm all Poland, but deſtitute of 
valour and diſcipline. Cafimir, undaunted by this de- 
luge of barbarians, preſented himſelf at the head of a 
few troops on the borders of the Viſtula, and obliged 
his enemies to retire, | | 

Demetrius Iwanowitz, ſon of Iwan Iwanowitz, who 
commanded in Moſcow, made frequent efforts to rid 
himſelf of the galling yoke. He defeated in ſeveral 
8 battles, Maymay khan of the Tartars; and, when con- 


A preat queror, refuſed to pay them any tribute, and aſſumed 
amy cut i the title of great duke of M . But theo 
A Bi t g of Muſcovy. But the oppreſſors 


the Tallers. Of the north returned in greater numbers than before; 
and Demetrius, at length oveppowered, after a ſtruggle 
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he hoped by this means to eltabliſh a pretenſion to the 


1 


of three years, periſhed with his whole army, which, ag, 
if we may credit hiſtorians, amounted to upwards of —. 
240,00 men. | | 
Bzblius Demetriwitz revenged his father's death, 
He attacked his enemies, drove them out of his domi. 
nions, and conquered Bulgaria. He made an alliance 
with the Poles, whom he could not ſubdue; and even 
ceded to them a part of his country, on condition that 
they ſhould help him to defend the reſt againſt any 
new incurfioas of the Tartars. But this treaty wag a 
weak barrier againſt ambition, The Ruſſians found 
new enemies in their allies; and the Tartars ſoon re. 
turned. Baſilius Demetriwitz had a ſon who was called 
after his name, and to whom the crown ought natu- 
rally to have deſcended. But the father ſuſpeRing his 
legitimacy, left it to his own brother Gregory, a man 
of a ſevere and tyrannical diſpoſition, and therefore 
hated by the people, who aſſerted the ſon's right, and 
proclaimed him their ſovereign. 'The Tartars took 
cognizance of the diſpute, and determined it in favour 
of Baſilius; vpon which Gregory had recourſe to arms, 
drove his nephew from Moſcow to the principality of 
Uglitz, and forcibly uſurped and kept poſſeſſion of his 
throne. Upon the death Gregory, Bafilius returned 
to Moſcow; but Andrew and Demetrius, ſons of the 
late uſurper, laid fiege to that city, and obliged him 
to retire to the monaſtery of Troitz, where they took 
him priſoner, with his wife and fon, and put out his 
eyes: hence the appellation of jen, © blind,” by 
which this Baſilius is diſtinguiſhed. The ſubjects of 
this unfortunate prince, incenſed at the cruel treatment 
he had received, forced the perpetrators of it to fly to 
Novogrod, and reinſtated their lawful ſovereign at | 
Moſco, where he died. * 
In the midſt of this general confuſion, John Baſilo- E 
witz I. by his invincible ſpirit and refined policy, be- fes e 
came both the conqueror and deliverer of his country, affirs «f 
and laid the firſt foundation of its future grandeur, Ruſt, 
Obſerving with indignation the narrow limits of his 
power at his acceſſion to the throne, after the death of 
his father Baſilius the Blind, he began immediately to 
revolve within himſelf the means of enlarging his do- 
minions. Marriage, though he had in reality no re- 
gard or inclination for women, ſeemed to him one of 
the beſt expedients he could begin with; and accord- 
ingly he demanded and obtained Maria, filter of Mi- 
chael duke of Twer; whom he ſoon after depoſed, un- 
der pretence of revenging the injuries done to his fa. 
ther, and added this duchy to his own territorics of 
Moſcow. Maria, by whom he had a ſon named Jh, 
who died before him, did not live long; and upon her 1 
death he married Sophia, daughter of Thomas Paleo- 1 
logus, who had been driven from Conſtantinople, and oo ; 
forced to take ſhelter at Rome, where the pope por- 
tioned this princeſs, in hopes of procuring thereby 
great advantage to the Romiſh religion; but his expec- 
tations were fruſtrated, Sophia being obliged to con- 
form to the Greek church after her arrival in Ruſſia. 
What could induce Bafilowitz to ſeek a conſort at ſoch 
a diſtance, is nowhere accounted for; unleſs it be, that 


empire of the eaſt, to which her father was the next 

heir: but however that may be, the Ruſſians certainly 

owed to this alliance their deliverance from the Tartar 

yoke, Shucked at the ſervile homage exacted by d 
| | pr 
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1:7, proud victors, her huſband going to meet their ambaſ- 
-—— fdors at ſome diſtance from the city, and ſtanding to 
ky hear what they had to ſay, whilſt they were at dinner; 
„ock: Sophia told him, that ſhe was ſurpriſed to find that ſhe 
ts him to had married a ſervant to the Tartars. Nettlech at this 
ſk of reproach, Baſilowitz feigned himſelf ill when the next 
* deputation from the Tartars arrived, and under that 
5 pretence avoided a repetition of the ſtipulated humi— 
lating ceremonial. Another circumſtance equally dif- 
pleaſing to this princeſs was, that the Tartars hed, by 
agreement, within the walls of the palace at Moſcow, 
houſes in which their miniſters reſided; to ſhow their 
power, and at the ſame time watch the actions of the 
great duke. To get rid of theſe, a formal embaſſy 
was ſent to the Tartarian khan, to tell him, that So- 
phia having been favoured with a viſion from above, 
ordering her to build a temple in the place where thoſe 
houſes itood, her mind could not beat eaſe till the had 
fulfilled the divine command ; and therefore his leave 
was defired to pull them down, and give his people 
others. The khan conſented : the houſes within the 
Kremlin were demol:ſhed; and no new new ones bein 
provided, the Tartar refidents were obliged to leave 
Moſcow ; their prince not being able to revenge this 
breach of promiſe, by reaſon of a war he was then en- 
gaged in with the Poles. Baſilowitz taking advantage 
of this circumſtance, and having in the mean time con- 
| is fiderably increaſed his forces, openly diſclaimed all ſub- 
us LAcceS, je ion to the Tartars, attacked their dominions, and 
made himſelf maſter of Caſan, where he was ſolemnly 
crowned with the diadem of that kingdom, which 1s 
ſaid to be the ſame that is now uſed for the coronation 
of the Ruſſian ſovereigns. The province of Permia, 
with great part of Lapland and Afiatic Bulgaria, ſoon 
ſubmitted to him; and Great Novogrod, a city then 
lo famous, that the Ruſſians uſed to expreſs its vaſt im- 
portance by the proverbial expreſſion of, Who can re- 
iſt Ged and the Great Novogrod? was reduced by his 
generals after a ſeven years fiege, and yielded him an 
immenſe treaſure; no leſs, ſay ſome writers, than 300 
cart lozds of gold and filver, and other valuable effects. 
Alexander Witold, waiwode of Lithuania, was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this rich place, from which he had exacted 
tor ſome years an annual trihute of 100,000 rubles, a 
prodigious ſum for thoſe days and for that country; 
when it was taken by John Baſilowitz, who, the bet- 
ter to ſecure his conqueſt, put it under the protection 
of the Poles, voluntarily rendered himſelf their tribu- 
tary for it, and accepted a governor from the hand of 


their king Caſimir, a weak and indolent prince, from 


whom he well knew he had nothing to fear. The No- 
vogrodians continued to enjoy all their privileges till 
about two years after; when John, ambitious of reign- 


ing without controul, entered the city with a numer- 


dus retinue, under pretence of keeping to the Greek 
faith, who, ſaid he, intended to embrace the Romiſh 
religion ; and with the aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop 
Theophilus, tripped them all of their remaining riches. 
He then depoſed the treacherous prelate, and eſtabliſh- 
ed over Novogrod new magiſtrates, creatures of his own; 
deftroying at once, by this means, a noble city, which, 
bad its liberties been protected, and its trade encoura- 
ged, might have proved to bim an inexhauſtible fund 
of wealth, All the north bcheld with terror and aſto— 
nichment the rapid increaſe of the victor's power: fo- 
3 


2 
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reign nations courted his alliance; and the ſeveral petty Riff, 
princes of Ruſſia ſubmitted to him without reſiſtance, * 70 
acknowledging themſelves his vaſſals. 

The Poles, however, complained loudly of his late 
breach of faith in regard to Novogrod, and threatened 
revenge: upon which Baſilowitz, elated with his ſuc- 
ceſſes, with the riches he had amaſſed, and with the 


16 


weak condition of molt of his neighbours, ſent a body Tnvades Li- 


of troops into Lithuania, and ſoon became matter of thuania, 
ſeveral of its towns. Caſimir applied for afſifance to ud obliges 
Matthias king cf Hungary: but was anſwered by ag hens | 
lait, that his own ſoldiers were quite undiſciplined; peace. 
that his auxiliaries had Jately mutinicd for want of pay; 
and that it was impoſſible for him to raiſe à new army 
out of the neighbouring countries. The Poliſh mo- 
narch in this diſtreſs, was obliged to purchaſe of John 
a ceſſation of arms for two years, during which the 
Muſcovite made new acceſſions to his dominions. 

The dukes of Servia, whoſe territories were about 
500 miles in extent, had long thought themſelves ill 
uſed by the Lithuanians on account of their religion, 
which was that of the Greek church; and wanted to 
withdraw from their ſubjection to Poland, and put 
themſelves under the protection of Ruſſia. The follow- 
ing accident afforded them the wiſhed-for pretence. 
Their envoys arriving at Wilna, deſired admittance to 
the king's preſence: which being refuſed, one of them 
endeavoured to force his way in; but the porter ſhut 
the door rudely againſt him, and in ſo doing broke one 5, 
of his fingers. The ſervant was immediately put to geryia ſub- 


death for this offence: but the Servians, by no means mits to him, 
ſatisfied with that, returned home in great fury, and 


prevailed upon their countrymen to ſubmit themſelves 
and their country to the Muſcovites. Caſimir made 
ſeveral attempts to recall them, but to no purpoſe. 
Matthias king of Hungary dying about this time, 
two of his ſons, Uladiſlaus, then king of Bohemia, and 


John Albert, contended for the vacant crown. Caſimir 


wanted to pive it to the latter, whom he accordingly 
aſſiſted to the utmoſt of his power; and to enable him 
the better ſo to do, though he was in preat want of 
money as well as men, he purchaſed a renewal of the 
truce with the Ruſſians, and thereby gave John Bafi- 
lowitz time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new acquiſitions. 

Cafimir died in the year 1492, and was ſucceeded 
on the throne of Poland by his ſon John Albert, who 
totally diſregarding the Ruſſians, involved himſelf tn- 
neceſſarily in a war with the brave Stephen, duke of 
Moldavia: and though he had at the ſame time both 
the Tartars and Turks againſt him, his propenſity to 
pleaſure, and his laſcivious diſpoſition, rendered him ſo 
indolent, that he not only did not ſo much as attempt 
to moleſt Bafilowitz in any of his poſſeſſions, but con- 
cluded a peace with him on terms very advantageous yg 
to the latter; and even entered into a treaty, by which Concludes 
he ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the Lithuanians, though they an advanta- 
had choſen his brother Alexander for their duke, in 5 
caſe the Ruſſians ſhould attack them, as it was ſuppo- Poles. : 
ſed they would. Alexander thinking to parry the in- 
conveniences of this agreement, and to guard againlt 
the deſigns of his enemies, demanded iu marriage Ba- 
ſilowitz's daughter, Helena, by his ſecond wife Sophia, 
and obtained her. The Lithuanians then flattered 
themſclves with a proſpect of tranquillity: but the am- 
pitious czar, for Baſilowitz had afſumcd that title Guce 
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1 
his conqueſt of Caſan, aiming only at the increaſe of 
dominion, ſoon found a pretence to break with his new 
allies, by alleging, that Poliſh Ruſſia, as far as the ri- 
ver Berezina, had formerly belonged to his anceſtors, 
and therefore ſhould be his; and that Alexander, by 
his marriage- contract, had engaged to build a Greek 
church at Wilna for his Ruſſian conſort, which he had 
not done, but on the contrary endeavoured to force 
the Poliſh Ruſſians to embrace the religion of the 
church of Rome. In conſequence of this plea, he ſent 
into the tearitories of his ſon- in-law, by different ways, 
three armies, which reduced ſeveral places, deſtroyed 
the country about Smolenſko, and defeated the Lithu- 
anian field-marſhal Oftroſky, near the river Wedraſch, 
where he fell vnawares into an ambuſh of the Ruſſians, 
Alexander raiſed a new army of $S:lefians, Bohemians, 
and Moravians; but they came too late, the Ruſhans 
having retired with their plunder. Elated by their 
ſucceſs againſt the Lithuanians, they invaded Livonia 


in Livonia, in the year 1502, with 130, ooo men: but Walter Von 
and obliged Plettenberg, grand-maſter of the knights of the croſs, 


to retire, 


with only 12,000 men, gave them a total overthrow ; 
killing 10,000 of his enemies, with ſcarce any loſs on 
his own fide. Baſilowitz diſpirited by this defeat, and 
being then engaged in a war with the Tartars, the 
Poles, and the city of Pleſkow, immediately diſpatched 
an embaſſy to Plettenberg, and concluded a truce with 
him for 50 years. At the ſame time he begged of 
that general to ſend to Moſcow, that he might ſee him, 
one of the iron- dragoont, as he called them, who had 
performed wonders in the late engagement. Von Plet- 
tenberg readily complied ; and the czar, ſtruck with 
admiration, rewarded the cuiraſſier's accompliſhments 
with conſiderable honours and preſents. 

Alexander had been elefted king of Poland upon 
the death of his brother John Albert, which happened 


in the beginning of this year: but the Poles refuſed 


to crown his conſort Helena, becauſe ſhe adhered to 
the Greek religion. Provoked at this affront, and pro- 
bably ſtill more ſtimulated by ambition, Bafilowitz re- 
folved again to try his fortune with them; and accord- 
ingly ordered his ſon Demetrius, now the eldeſt, to 
march againſt Smolenſko, and reduce that city. The 
young prince did all that could be done : but the vi- 
gorous reſiſtance of the beſieged, and the arrival of the 
king of Poland with a numerous army, obliged the 
Ruldans to raiſe the ſiege and return home; and the 


czair was glad to make a freſh truce with the Poles for 


fix years, upon the eaſy terms of only returning the 
priſoners he had taken. Some writers ſay, that flying 
into a violent paſſion with his ſon the moment he ſaw 
him, and imputing the miſcarriage of this expedition 
to his want of courage or conduct, he gave him a blow 
which laid him dead at his feet; to which is added, 
that remorſe for this raſh action carried his father to 
his grave: but this account 18 not confirmed by authors 
whoſe authority can be relied on, Certain it is, how- 
ever, that neither of them long ſurvived this event; and 
that Demetrius died firſt: for Sophia, who had gained 


an abſolute aſcendant over her huſband, and wanted to 


give the ſovereignty to her own children, perſuaded 
him by various artful infinuations, to ſet aſide and im- 
priſon his grandſon Demetrius, the only child of the 
late Joho, whom he had by bis firſt wife Maria, and 
declare her then eldeſt ſon, Gabriel, his ſucceſſor. Age 
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car to ſubmit to ſuch terms as they pleaſed to impoſe. 


marched with a numerous army, and encamped in the 


ally. But in tbe mean time the Muſcovite prieſts of the 


K UB 


and infirmities had rendered the czar ſo weak, that he nix, 
blindly followed the iniquitous advice; but ſhortly af. — 
ter, finding his end approach, he ſent for young De. 
metrius, expreſſed great repentance for his barbarity 
towards him, and on his death-bed declared him his 
lawful ſucceſſor. He died in November 1505, after 2. 
l . 6 ; ies, 
reign of 55 years; leaving behind him an immenſe, fü 
territory, chiefly of his own acquiring. by his fa 
The czar was no ſooner dead, than his ſon Gabriel be tk 
Iwanowitz, at the inſtigation of his mother Sophia, nrg 
put an end to the life of the young Demetrius, by 7 
confining him in priſon, where he periſhed with hunger 
and cold; after which Gabriel was crowned by the name 
of Ba/ilius, and took the title of czar, as well as all 
the reſt belonging to the ſovereignty. On his acceſſion 
to the throne he expected that the Poles would be in 
confuſion about the election of a new ſovereign; but his 
expectations being defeated by their unanimous elec. 
tion of Sigiſmund I. a prince of a mild and peaceable 
diſpolition, he ſent an army into Lithuania, and laid 
ſiege to Smolenſko. The place made a brave reſiſtance, 
till news arrived that the crown: troops of Poland were. * 
coming to their aſſiſtance, with the addional aid of ple 
80,000 Crim Tartars; on which the Ruſſians returned and S 
home with the utmoſt precipitation. They were, how. {ks 
ever, quickly followed by the Poles, who reduced the 


woe 


_ of 


Baſilius remained quiet till he thought himſelf capable 
of revenging the injuries he had ſuſtained; after which, 
pretending to ſet out upon ſome other expedition, he 


neighbourhood of Pleſkow, where the Poles, preſu- 
ming on the late treaty, received him as a friend and 


Greek church preached to their hearers concerning the 
expediency of having a ſovereign of their own religion; 
and brought them to ſuch a height of enthuſiaſm, that 
they murdered their magiſtrates, and opened their gates 
to the czar, who made them all ſlaves, and ſent them 
away to different parts, replacing them with Muſco- 
vites, the better to ſecure his conqueſt. Soon after he 
took alſo the city of Smolenſko; and the Swedes alarm- 
ed at his rapid progreſs, delired a prolongation of the 
truce, at that time ſubſiſting between the two ſtates, 
for 60 years longer. The duchy of Lithuania was the 
great object of the deſigns of Baſilowitz; and to ac- 
comp liſh his deſign, he ordered Iwan Czeladin, a man 
of great reſolution, and enterpriſing even to raſhneſs, ,, 
to march thither with 80,000 men. The army of the gu bs 
Poles, which did not exceed $5,000 men, but was com- tei 
manded by a moſt experienced general. The two ar- pg f 
mies met on the oppoſite banks of the Dneiper, near 
Orſova, and the Poles paſſed that river in ſight of their 
enemies. Czeladin's officers adviſed him to fall upon . 
the enemy when about half of them had eroſſed the ri- 
ver; but that general, too confident of ſucceſs, replied, 
that the other half would then run away, and he was 
determined to gain a complete victory. The Lithua- 
nians began the attack, but were repulſed by the Ruſ - 
ſians; who imprudently following them, loſt an advan- 
tageous ſituation, and found themſelves at once expo- 
ſed to the full fire of the enemy's artillery. The Poliſh 
cavalry then ruſhed in among them ſword in hand, and 
made dreadfu] havoc; the trembling Ruſſians {carce 
even attempting to defend themſelves. Thoſe who en. 
deavoured 


e 
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Ruſſia deavoured to fly, fell into the Dneiper and were drown- deſire the renewal of the treaty of friendſhip which had Bufia, 
? ed; and all the reſt, including Czeladin himſelf, were been concluded with his father Maximilian; and of- — 


| .4 made ſlaves. fering to enter into a league with him againſt the mw 
Wis of Bafilius was at Smolenſ{ko when he received the news Turks, as enemies to the Chriſtian religion; for his His embaſly- 


of this dreadful defeat ; on which he immediately fled 
to Moſcow, where his danger increaſed daily. The 
Crim-Tartars ravaged his dominions, and the empe- 
ror Maximilian, with whom he had been in alliance, 
deſerted him; his troops were utterly defeated in Li- 
vonia, where he was obliged to ſubmit to a peace on 
diſnonourable terms; but what theſe terms were, hi- 


ſtorians do not inform us of. In the mean time, the 


king of Poland ſtirred up the Tartars to invade Ruſſia, 
while the Ruſſian monarch in his turn endeavourcd to 


farther information in which, particularly in regard toy? TIE 


the doctrine and ceremonies of the Latin church, he 


V. 


requeſted that his ambaſſador might be allowed to ſend 


from Germany to Ruſſia proper prieſts to inſtruc him 
and his ſubjects. With theſe he likewiſe defired to 
have ſome wiſe and experienced ftateſmen, able to ci- 
vilize the wild people under his government ; and alſo, 
the better to help to poliſh them, he 'requeſted that 
he would ſend mechanics and artiſts of every kind ; in 


return for all which he offered to furniſh two tons of 


excite them to an invaſion of Poland. Theſe barba- gold yearly, for 20 years together, to be employed in | we 
rians, equally treacherous to both parties, firſt inva- the war againſt the Turks. The emperor readily 
ded and ravaged Podolia, a province of Poland; and agreed to the defire of the Czar; and the Ruſſian am- 
1: then having invaded Ruſſia and defeated the armies of baſſador accordingly engaged upwards of 300 German 
o ta- the Czar in the year 1521, they poured in thither in artiſts, who were directed to repair to Lubec, in order . 
We by the ſuch incredible multitudes, that they quickly made to proceed from thence to Livonia, But the Lubec— Es EEE. 
Wi themſelves maſters of Moſcow. An army, which had kers, who were very powerful at that time, and aimed man artiſts (Þ 
E been ſent to oppoſe their progreſs, was defeated near at nothing leſs than the engroſſing of the whole com- prevented 14 
the river Occa; and the Czar's brother Andrew who merce of the north, ſtopped them, and repreſented b the Lu- Fa. 


commanded it, was the very firſt who fled. Baſilius ſtrongly to the emperor, in the name of all the mer- 1 
with great difficulty made his way to Novogrod; ſo chants in Livonia, the dangerous conſequence of thus to Rufſia. 
terrified, that he hid himſelf by the way under a hay- 


affording inſtructions to the Ruſſians, who would ſoon 
cock, to avoid a ſtraggling party of the enemy, The 


avail themſelves of it to ruin their trade, and diftreſs 
Tartars, however, ſoon obliged him to ſign a writing, the ſubjects of bis Imperial majeſty. The workmen 
by which he acknowledged himſelf their vaſſal, and and others intended for Ruſha, were eaſily prevailed 
promiſed to pay them a tribute of ſo much a head for 


vpon to return to their reſpe dive homes; and the 
every one of his ſubjects. Beſides this, Machmetgerci, Czar's ambaſſador was arreſted upon his arrival at Lu- 
the commander of the Tartars, cauſed his own {tatue 


bec, and impriſoned there at the ſuit of the Livonians: 
to be ſet up at Moſcow, as a mark of his ſovereignty; however, he made his eſcape ſhortly after; and the 
compelled BaGlius to return to his capital, to bring Czar, tho' provoked to the laſt degree at the behaviour 
thither 10 perſon the firlt payment of this tribate, and, 


of the Lubeckers, was obliged for ſome time to ful- 
as a token of his ſubmiſſion, to proſtrate himſelf before | | 


pend his reſentment. 
his ſtatue. Machmetgerei then left Moſcow, and re- The firft enterprize of Baſilowitz now was againſt 


turned home with an immenſe booty, and upwards of the Tartars of Caſan, who had hitherto been ſuch for- 
$0,000 priſoners, who were made flaves, and ſold like midable enemies. In this he was attended with great Can con- 
cattle to the Turks and other enemies of the Chriſtian ſucceſs; the whole territory was conquered in ſeven quered by 
name. In his way back he attempted to take the city years; but the capital, named alſo Caſan, being well Baſilius. 
of Rezan ; but was repulſed with conſiderable loſs by fortified and bravely defended, made ſuch reſiſtance as 
Iwan Kowen, who commanded in that place for the quite diſheartened the beſiegers, and made them think 
Ruſſians. Here the Tartar general narrowly eſcaped of abandoning their enterpriae. Bafilowitz being in- 
with his life, his coat being ſhot thro? with a muſket- formed of this, haſtened to them with a conſiderable 
bail; and the Muſcovites pulled down his ſtatue, and reinforcement, endeavouring to revive their drooping 
broke it to pieces as ſoon as the conquerors had leſt courage, and exhorting them to puſh the ſiege with 
them. redoubled vigour- However, the greater part, deaf. 
The Tartars were no ſooner gone, than Baſilius be- to all his remonſtrances, after loudly inſiſting upon a 
ganto talk ina high ſtrain of the revenge he intended peace with the Tartars, and Jeave to return home, 
3 to take of them; but was never able to execute his proceeded to mutiny, and fell upon their comrades who 
be threats. Ie died in 15333 and was ſucceeded by bis were for continuing the war. Baſilowitz, alarmed at 
ed by ſon Iwan, or John Bafiliowitz, an infant of five years this event, ruſhed in among the combatants, and with 
F of age. | | | great difficulty parted them: but neither menares nor 
"Tag During the minority of the young prince, his two intreaties, nor even a promiſe of giving them the þ 
' uncles Andrew and George endeavoured to deprive whole plunder of the city if they took it, could prevail {0 
him of the crown; but their attempts were defeated by on them to continue the war. Their rage at laſt | 
the care and activity of his guardians; and the Poles | prompted them to threaten the life of their ſovereign; 0 
alſo immediately commenced hoſtilities, but could who, to provide for his own ſafety, was obliged to 4 
make little progreſs. The new Czar, as ſoon as he make the beſt of his way to Moſcow ; and the muti- ; 
entered the 19th year of his age, ſhowed an inclination neers, no longer regarding any command, inſtantly re- | 
for reſcuing his ſubjeQs out of that deſperate ſtate of turned thither. 30 — 
*2norance and barbariſm in which they had been hi- Baſilowitz, though juſtly incenſed at this inſolence, His method 11 | 
therto immerſed. He ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to the took a method of puniſhing it which does honour to of puniſh- | | 
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<Pperor Charles V. who was then at Augſburg, to his humanity, Having ſelected a guard of 2000 = are 1 
| i 10 400 


Ruſſia. 


31 
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RUS 
his beſt troops, he ordered a great feaſt, to which he 
invited his principal nobles and officers, to each of 
whom, according to the Ruſſian cuſtom, he gave very 
rich garments. The chief of the ſeditious were clo- 


| thed in black velvet; and after the dinner was over, 
he made a ſpeech to the whole company, ſetting forth 


the behaviour of his troops before Caſan, their con- 
tempt of his commands, and their conſpiracy to take 
away his life: to which he added, that he was doubly 
ſorry to find the inſtigators of ſuch wickedneſs among 
thoſe who were ſtyled, and who ought to be, his faith- 
ful counſellors ; and that thoſe who knew themſelves 
to be guilty of ſuch atrocious wickedneſs, could not 
do better than voluntarily to ſubmit themſelves to his 
mercy, Upon this, moſt of them immediately threw 
themſelves at his feet, and implored his pardon. Some 
of the moſt criminal were executed, but the reſt were 
only impriſoned. 

Immediately after this puniſhment of the rebels, 
Baſilowitz marched with a freſh army to re-inveſt Ca- 
ſan before the Tartars had time to recover themſelves, 
The beſieged (til made an obſtinate defence, and the 
Ruſſians again began to be diſpirited ; upon which the 
Czar ordzred his pioneers to undermine the walls of 
the citadel, a practice then quite unknown to the 'Tar- 


tars. This work being completed, he direQed his 


prieſts to read a ſolemn maſs to the whole army, at 
the head of which he afterwards ſpent ſome time in 
private prayer, and then ordered fire to be ſet to the 
powder, which acted ſo effectually, that great part of 
the foundation was immediately blown up, and the 
Muſcovites ruſhing into the city, ſlaughtered all be- 
fore them; while the aſtoniſhed Tartars, crowding 


out at the oppoſite gate, croſſed the river Caſanka, and 


fled into the foreſts. Among the priſoners taken 
on this occaſion were Simeon king of Caſan with his 
queen; both of whom were ſent to Moſcow, where 
they were treated with the utmoſt civility and reſpect. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Baſilowitz invaded the 
country of Aſtracan, the capital of which he ſoon re- 
duced ; after which he prepared to revenge himſelf on 
the Livonians for their behaviour in ſtopping the Ger- 
man artiſts, John Baſilowitz I. had concluded a truce 
with this people for 50 years; which being now ex- 
pired, Iodocus, a Reckarchbiſhop of Dorpt and canon 
of Munſter in Weſtphalia, ſenſible of the danger to 
which he was expoſed by the vicinity of the Ruſſians, 
requeſted the Czar to give him a prolongation of the 
Baſilowitz defired him to chooſe whether he 


with the Li- would have a truce for five years longer, on condition 


vonians. 


that all the inbabitants of his archbiſhopric ſhould pay 


to him the annval tribute of a fifth part of a dutat for 


each perſon, which the people of Dorpt had formerly 
agreed to pay to the grand-dukes of Plicſkow; or, for 
20 years, on this farther condition that he and the Li- 
vonians ſhould rebuild all the Ruſſian churches which 
had been demoliſhed in their territories at the time of 
the reformation, and allow his ſubjects the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion. Todocus evaded an anſwer as 
long as he could: but finding at laſt that the affair 
grew ſerious, he levied a conſiderable ſum from his 
ſubje s, and fled with it to Munſter, where he re- 
ſigned his prebend and married a wife. His ſucceſſor, 
whoſe name was Herman, and the deputies from Livo- 
nia, accepted of the conditions, and ſwore to obſerve 
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them; with this additional clauſe, that the prieſts of Ru 
xempted from pay. 
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the Romiſh communion ſhould be e 
ing tribute. | 
But though the Livonians ſwore to the obſervation The? 


of theſe terms, they were at that very time in treaty treichen. 


with Guſtavus Vaſa, king of Sweden, to join them in 
attacking Ruſſia, The king of Sweden very readily 
complied with their deſires; upon which Baſilowitz 
invaded Finland. Guſtavus advanced againſt him with 

a powerful army; but as neither the Poles nor Livo. 
nians gave him any aſſiſtance, he was obliged to con- 
clude a treaty with the Czar, and ſoon after to eva- 
cuate the country. Finland was at this time governed 1 


by William of Furſtenberg grand-maſter of the Li. Finland 


vonian knights, and the archbiſhop of Riga, with ſome 
other prelates; between whom a quarrel happened 
about this time, which ſoon facilitated the deſigns of 
Baſilowitz on the country. The archbiſhop, after at- 
tempting to ſet himſelf above the grande maſter even in 
civil affairs, and to perſecute thoſe who adhered to 
the confeſſion of Augſburg, choſe for his coadjutor 


in the atrchbiſhopric of Riga, Chriſtopher duke of 
Mecklenburg. From the abilities and haughty tem- 


per of this lord, the Livonian knights apprehended 
that they had reaſon to fear the ſame fate which had 
befallen the Teutonic order in Pruſſia; and the ſtep 
itſelf was, beſides, unprecedented, and contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the country. Theſe diſcoutents 
were heightened by letters ſaid to be intercepted from 
the archbiſhop to his brother Albert duke of Pruſſia, 
inviting this laſt totally to ſuppreſs the order of Livo- 
nian knights, and to ſecularize their poſſeſſions, eſpe- 
cially in Finland; ſo that an open war broke out among 
the contending parties, and the archbiſhop was ſeized 
and made priſoner. He was, however, ſoon releaſed, 
through the mediation of the emperor of Germany and 
other potentates, backed by the powerful preparations 
of the Pruſſians to avenge his cauſe ; but in the mean 
time, the ſtrength of their country being totally ex- 
hauſted, the Livonians were obliged, inſtead of pre- 
paring for war, to ſue to the Czar for peace. Paſi- 
lowitz replied, that he did not believe their intentions 
to be ſincere while they kept Gooo Germans in pay 
and therefore, if they meant to treat of peace, 
they muſt begin with diſmiſſing theſe troops. The 
Livonians, having no longer any power to reſiſt, did 


i 7 . 35 | 
as they were ordered; but it availed them nothing. In Lion. 


1558, an army of 100,006 Ruſſians entered the di- yaged by 


ſtrict of Dorpt, and laid every thing waſte before the Ru 


them with the moſt ſhocking cruelty. After this they 1280 
entered the territories of Riga, where they behaved | 
with equal inhumanity; and having at laſt ſatiated 
themſelves with blood and treaſure, they retired with 
an immenſe booty and a great number of priſoners. | 
The Livonians, now thoroughly convinced of their 
own folly in expofing themſelves to the reſentment of 
the exaſperated Ruſſians, ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for 36 
peace in good earneſt. Theſe offered the Czar a pre- The 1? 
ſeut of 30,000 ducats, and prevailed upon him to fir 
grant their nation a truce for four monchs, during hr the 
which they returned home to get the money. But in te; 
this interval the Livonian governor of the city of Ner- brobe“ 
va, out of an idle frolic, fired ſome cannon againſt I- 
wanogorod or Ruſſian Nervt, ſituated on the oppoſite 
fide of the river, and killed feveral-of ;he Czar's 8 
: T2 je 


8 


gust, jects who were aſſembled in an open place quite un- 
armed. The Ruſſians, out of regard to the truce, did 
not even attempt to make repriſals; but immediately 
acquainted Baſilowitz with what had happened: which 
ſo incenſed the Czar, that when the Livonian ambaſ- 
{6r8 arrived he told them, he looked upon their na- 
tion to be a ſet of perjured wretches, who had renoun- 
ced All honeſty ; that they might go back with their 
money and propoſals, and Jet their countrymen know 

37 that his vengeance would ſoon overtake them. 
8 The ambaſſadors were ſcarce arrived in Livonia, 
** imc. when an army of 300,000 Ruſhans entered the diſtrict 
ol Nerva, under the command of Peter Siſegaledrii, 
who had been a famous pirate in the Euxine ſea, He 
took the city of Nerva in nine days, and very ſpeedily 
made himſelf maſter of Dorpt, where he found im- 
menſe treaſures. Several other garriſons, terrified by 
the approach of ſuch numbers, quitted their poſts ; ſo 
that the Ruſſians became maſters of a great part of 
Livonia almoſt without oppoſition. At laſt, Gothard 
Kettler, grand-maſter of the knights of Livonia, in- 
treated Chriſtian III. king of Denmark, to take Ri- 
ga, Reval, and the countries of Garnland, Wirrland, 
and Eſthonia, under his protection; but the advanced 
age of that monarch, the diſtance of the places, and 
the want of ſufficient power to withſtand ſo potent an 
adverſary, made him decline the offer. However, he 
aſſiſted them with ſome money and powder, of which 
they ſtood greatly in need. Having then applied, 
without ſucceſs, firſt to the emperor of Germany, and 


der the protection of the Poles, who had hitherto been 
ſuch formidable enemies to the Ruſſians. In the mean 
time the latter purſued their conquetts ; they took the 


deftroyed Garnland, and penetrated to the very gates 
of Reval, Felin, in which was the beſt artillery of 
| the whole country, became theirs by the treachery of 
its garriſon ; and here William of Furſtenberg the old 
grand-maſter was taken, and ended his days in a pri- 
lon at Moſcow. The diſtracted fituation of the Livo- 
nian affairs now induced the biſhop of Oeſel to ſell his 
biſnoprie to Ferdinand king of Denmark, who ex- 
changed it with his brother Magnus for a part of 
Holitein, The diſtricts of Reval and Eſthonia put 
2 themſelres under the protection of Sweden; and then 
Login Ee grand-maſter, finding himſelf deſerted on all ſides, 
De fuppreſſed the order of which he was the chief, and 
pprelied, Accepted of the duchy of Courland, which he held as 
a hief of the crown of Poland. 
The Czar ſaw with pleaſure the diviſion of Livonia 
between the Swedes and Poles, which, he rightly 
judged, would produce quarrels between the two na— 
tions, and thus give him the fairer opportunity of ſei— 
zing the whole to himſelf. Accordingly, in 1564, 
the Swedes offered him their aſſiſtance againſt the 
Poles ; but he, judging himſelf to be ſufficiently ſtrong 
without them, attacked the Poles with his own forces, 
155 and was twice defeated, which checked his farther 
| 84 operations in Livonia, In 1569, he entered into a 
iſa ang tteaty of commerce with England, captain Richard 
rang, Chancellor having a ſhort time before diſcovered a paſ- 
age to Archangel in Ruſha through the White Sea, 
7 which that empire was likely to be ſupplied with 
breign goods, without the aſſiſtance either of Poland. 
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then to the court of Sweden, Kettler put himſelf un- 
valuable effects to a wel]-fortified eloyſter; upon which 


city of Marienburg, laid waſte the diſtrict of Riga, 


„ 
or Livonia, To the diſcoverers of this new paſſage Ruſſia, 
Bablowitz granted many excluſive privileges; and after 
the death of queen Mary, renewed the alliance with 
queen Elizabeth, and which has been continued with- 
out interruption ever fince, 40 
In the mean time, however, a prodigious army of An army of 
Turks and Tartars entered Muſcovy, with a defign Turks and 
to ſubdue the whole country. Bot Zerebrinow, the ohh 8 
Czar's general, having attacked them in a defile, put ö 
them to flight with confiderable ſlaughter. Then they 
retired towards the mouth of the Wolga, where they 
expected a conſiderable reinforcement; but being 
cloſcly purſued by the Ruſſians and Tartars in alliance 
with them, they were again defeated and forced to fly 
towards Aſoph on the Black Sea, But when they 
came there, they found the city almoſt entirely ruined 
by the blowing up of a powder magazine. The Ruſ- 
ſians then attacked their ſhips there, took ſome, and 
ſunk the reſt ; by which means almoſt the whole army 
periſhed with hunger or the ſword of the enemy. 
From this time the empire of Ruſſia became ſo for- 
midable, that none of the neighbouring nations could 
hope to make a total conquelt of it. The Poles and 
Swedes indeed continued to be very formidable ene- 
mies; and, by the inſtigation of the former, the Crim 
Tartars, in 1571, again invaded the country with an 
army of 70,000 men. The Ruſſians, who might have 
prevented their paſſing the Wolga, retired before them 
till they came within 18 miles of the city of Moſcow, 47 
where they were totally defeated. The Czar no Moſcow ta- 


ſooner heard this news than he retired with his moſt ken and 
burnt by 
the Tartars. 


the Tartars entered the city, plundered it, and ſet fire 
to ſeveral churches. A violent ſtorm which happened 
at the ſame time, ſoon ſpread the flames all over the 
city; which was entirely reduced to aſhes in fix hours, 
though its circumference was upwards of 40 miles. 
The fire likewiſe communicated itſelf to a powder ma— 
gazine at ſome diſtance from the city; by which ac- 
cident upwards of 50 reds of the city wall, with all 
the buildings upon it, were deſtroyed ; and, according 
to the beſt hiſtorians, upwards of 120, Coo citizens 
were burnt or buried in the ruins, beſides women, 
children, and foreigners. The caſtle, however, which 
was ſtrongly fortified, could not be taken; and the 
Tartars hearing that a formidable army was coming 
againſt them under the command of Magnus duke of 
Holſtein, whom Baſilowitz had made king of Livonia, 
thought proper to retire. The war, nevertheleſs, con- 
tinued with the Poles and Swedes; and the Czar be- 
ing defeated by the latter after ſome trifling ſucceſs, 
was reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace. But 
the negotiations being ſomehow or other broken off, 42 
the war was renewed with the greateſt vigour. The r, with 

; 8 8 © 8weden and 
Livonians, Poles, and Swedes, having united in a poland. 
league together againſt the Ruſſians, gained great ad- 
vantages over them; and, in 1579, Stephen Battori, 
who was then raiſed to the throne of Poland, levied an 
army expreſsly with a deſign of invading Ruſſia, and 
of regaining all that Poland had formerly claimed, 
which indeed was little leſs than the whole empire. 
As the Poles underſtood the art of war much better 
than the Ruſſians, Baſilowitz found his undifciphned 
multitudes unable to cope with the regular forces of 
his enemies: and their conqueſts were to rapid, that 

| he 
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Aſtracan 
reduced. 
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his beſt troops, he ordered a great feaſt, to which he 
invited his principal nobles and officers, to each of 
whom, according to the Ruflian cuſtom, he gave very 
rich garments. The chief of the ſeditious were clo- 
thed in black velvet; and after the dinner was over, 
he made a ſpeech to the whole company, ſetting forth 
the behaviour of his troops before Caſan, their con- 


tempt of his commands, and their conſpiracy to take 


away his life: to which he added, that he was doubly 
ſorry to find the inſtigators of ſuch wickedneſs among 
thoſe who were ſtyled, and who ought to be, his faith- 


ful counſellors ; and that thoſe who knew themſelves 


to be guilty of ſuch atrocious wickedneſs, could not 
do better than voluntarily to ſubmit themſelves to his 
mercy, Upon this, moſt of them immediately threw 
themſelves at his feet, and implored his pardon. Some 
of the moſt criminal were executed, but the reſt were 
only impriſoned. | 
Immediately after this puniſhment of the rebels, 
Baſilowitz marched with a freſh army to re-inveſt Ca- 
ſan before the Tartars had time to recover themſelves, 
The beſieged ſtill made an obſtinate defence, and the 
Ruſſians again began to be diſpirited ; upon which the 
Czar ordered his pioneers to undermine the walls of 
the citadel, a practice then quite unknown to the Tar- 
tars, This work being completed, he directed his 
prieſts to read a ſolemn maſs to the whole army, at 
the head of which he afterwards ſpent ſome time in 
private prayer, and then ordered fire to be ſet to the 
powder, which acted ſo effectually, that great part of 
the foundation was immediately blown up, and the 
Muſcovites ruſhing into the city, ſlaughtered all be- 
fore them; while the aſtoniſhed Tartars, crowding 
out at the oppoſite gate, croſſed the river Caſanka, and 
fled into the foreſts. Among the priſoners taken 
on this occaſion were Simeon king of Caſan with his 
queen; both of whom were ſent to Moſcow, where 
they were treated with the utmoſt civility and reſpect. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Baſilowitz invaded the 
country of Aſtracan, the capital of which he ſoon re— 
duced; after which he prepared to revenge himſelf on 
the Livonians for their behaviour in topping the Ger— 
man artiſts. John Baſilowitz I, had concluded a truce 
with this people for 50 years ; which being now ex- 
pired, Iodocus, a Reckarchbiſhop of Dorpt and canon 


of Munſter in Weſtphalia, ſenfible of the danger to 


which he was expoſed by the vicinity of the Ruſſians, 
requeſted the Czar to give him a prolongation of the 


32 * 
Negociation truce, Baſilowitz defired him to chooſe whether he 
with the Li- would have a truce for five years longer, on condition 


vonians. 


that all the inbabitants of his archbiſhopric ſhould pay 


to him the annval tribute of a fifth part of a dudat for 


each perſon, which the people of Dorpt had formerly 
agreed to pay to the grand-dukes of Pleſcow; or, for 
20 years, on this farther condition that he and the Li- 


 vonians ſhould rebuild all the Ruſſian churches which 


had been demoliſhed in their territories at the time of 
the reformation, and allow his ſubjects the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion. Todocus evaded an anſwer as 
long as he could: but finding at laſt that the affair 
grew ſerious, he levied a conſiderable ſum from his 
ſubjects, and fled with it to Munſter, where he re- 
ſigned his prebend and married a wife. His ſucceſſor, 
whoſe name was Herman, and the deputies from Livo- 
nia, accepted of the conditions, and ſwore to obſerve 
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them; with this additional clauſe, that the prieſts of nr 
xempted from pay- — 
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the Romiſh communion ſhould be e 
ing tribute. 


But though the Livonians ſwore to the obſervation Their 
of theſe terms, they were at that very time in treaty teacher 
with Guſtavus Vaſa, king of Sweden, to join them in | 


attacking Ruſſia, The king of Sweden very readily 
complied with their defires ; upon which Baſilowitz 
invaded Finland. Guſtavus advanced againſt him with 
a powerful army; but as neither the Poles nor Livo- 
nians gave him any aſſiſtance, he was obliged to con- 
clude a treaty with the Czar, and ſoon after to eva- 


cuate the country. Finland was at this time governed "he 
by William of Furſtenberg grand-mafter of the Li. Finland, 


vonian knights, and the archbiſhop of Riga, with ſome 
other prelates; between whom a quarrel happened 
about this time, which ſoon facilitated the deſigns of 
Baſilow itz on the country. The archbiſhop, after at- 
tempting to ſet himſelf above the grande maſter even in 
civil affairs, and to perſecute thoſe who adhered to 


the confeſſion of Augſburg, choſe for his coadjutor 


in the archbiſhopric of Riga, Chriſtopher duke of 
Mecklenburg. From the abilities and baughty tem- 
per of this lord, the Livonian knights apprehended 
that they had reaſon to fear the ſame fate which had 
befallen the Teutonic order in Pruſſia; and the ſtep 
itſelf was, beſides, unprecedented, and contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the country. Theſe diſcoutents 
were heightened by letters ſaid to be intercepted from 
the archbiſhop to his brother Albert duke of Pruſſia, 
inviting this laſt totally to ſuppreſs the order of Livo- 


nian knights, and to ſecularize their poſſeſſions, eſpe- 


cially in Finland; ſo that an open war broke out among 
the contending parties, and the archbiſhop was ſeized 
and made priſoner. He was, however, ſoon releaſed, 
through the mediation of the emperor of Germany and 
other potentates, backed by the powerful preparations 
of the Pruſſhans to avenge his cauſe ; but in the mean 
time, the ſtrength of their country being totally ex- 
hauſted, the Livonians were obliged, inſtead of pre- 
paring for war, to ſue to the Czar for peace. Baſi- 
lowitz replied, that he did not believe their intentions 
to be ſincere while they kept 6000 Germans in pay; 
and therefore, if they meant to treat of peace, 
they muſt begin with diſmiſſing theſe troops. The 
Livonians, having no longer any power to reſiſt, did 


as they were ordered; but it availed them nothing. In 1 
1558, an army of 100,006 Ruſſians entered the di- yaged by 
ſtrict of Dorpt, and laid every thing waſte before the Rub 
them with the moſt ſhocking cruelty. After this they a 


entered the territories of Riga, where they behaved 
with equal inhumanity; and having at laſt ſatizted 
themſelves with blood and treaſure, they retired with 
an immenſe booty and a great number of priſoners. 


The Livonians, now thoroughly convinced of their 


own folly in expofing themſelves to the reſentment of 
the exaſperated Ruſſians, ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for 


peace in good earneſt, Theſe offered the Czar a pre- The 1 
ſeut of 30,000 ducats, and prevailed upon bim to fes 
grant their nation a truce for four monihs, Curing, the 
which they returned home to get the money. But in tre“ 
this interval the Livonian governor of the city of Ner- brobe l 


va, out of an idle frolic, fired ſome cannon againſt 1- . 


wanogorod or Ruſhan Nervt, ſituated on the oppoſite 


fide of the river, and killed ſeveral of ;he Czar's oy 
. | . | Je 
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RM, jects who were aſſembled in an open place quite un- 


armed. The Ruſſians, out of regard to the truce; did 
not even attempt to make repriſals; but immediately 
acquainted Baſilowitz with what had happened: which 
ſo incenſed the Czar, that when the Livonian ambaſ- 
ſadors arrived he told them, he looked upon their na— 
tion to be a ſet of perjured wretches, who had renoun- 
ced Al honeſty ; that they might go back with their 
money and propoſals, and Jet their countrymen know 

3 that his vengeance would ſoon overtake them. 

. The ambaſſadors were ſcarce arrived in Livonia, 

cond time. when an army of 300,000 Ruſhans entered the diſtrict 
of Nerva, under the command of Peter Siſegaledrii, 

who had been a famous pirate in the Euxine fea, He 
took the city of Nerva in nine days, and very ſpeedily 
made himſelf maſter of Dorpt, where he found im- 
menſe treaſures. 
the approach of ſuch numbers, quitted their polts ; ſo 
that the Ruſſians became maſters of a great part of 
| Livonia almoſt without oppoſition. At laſt, Gothard 
Kettler, grand-maſter of the knights of Livonia, in- 
treated Chriſtian III. king of Denmark, to take Ri- 
ga, Reval, and the countries of Garnland, Wirrland, 
and Eſthonia, under his protection; but the advanced 
ave of that monarch, the diſtance of the places, and 
the want of ſufficient power to withſtand ſo potent an 
adverſary, made him decline the offer. However, he 
aſſiſted them with ſome money and powder, of which 
they ſtood greatly in need. Having then applied, 
without ſucceſs, firſt to the emperor of Germany, and 
then to the court of Sweden, Kettler put himſelf un— 
der the protection of the Poles, who had hitherto been 
ſuch formidable enemies to the Ruſſians. In the mean 


city of Marienburg, laid waſte the diſtrict of Riga, 
deſtroyed Garnland, and penetrated to the very gates 
ef Reval. Felin, in which was the beſt artillery of 
the whole country, became theirs by the treachery of 
its garriſon z and here William of Furſtenberg the old 
grand-maſter was taken, and ended his days in a pri- 
lon at Moſcow. The diſtracted fituation of the Livo- 
nian affairs now induced the biſhop of Oeſel to ſell his 
biſnoprie to Ferdinand king of Denmark, who ex- 
changed it with his brother Magnus for a part of 
| Holitein, The diſtricts of Reval and Eſthonia put 
LM themſelves under the protection of Sweden; and then 
Konig the grand-maſter, finding himſelf deſerted on all ſides, 
bigs Cuppreſſed the order of which he was the chief, and 
epreicd, accepted of the duchy of Courland, which he held as 
a fief of the crown of Poland. | 
The Czar faw with pleaſure the diviſion of Livonia 
between the Swedes and Poles, which, he rightly 
Judged, would produce quarrels between the two na- 
tions, and thus give him the fairer opportunity of ſei— 
eing the whole to himſelf. Accordingly, in 1564, 
the Swedes offered him their aſſiſtance againſt the 
Poles ; but he, judging himſelf to be ſufficiently ſtrong 
without them, attacked the Poles with his own forces, 
155 and was twice defeated, which checked his farther 
on, operations in Livonia, In 1569, he entered into a 
uz ang deaty of commerce with England, captain Richard 
dend. Chancellor having a ſhort time before diſcovered a paſ- 


et which that empire was likely to be ſupplied with 
vreign goods, without the aſſiſtance either of Poland. 
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or Livonia, To the diſcoverers of this new paſſage Ruſſia, 


Several other garriſons, terrified by 


time the latter purſued their conquetts ; they took the 


A to Archangel in Ruſha through the White Sea, 


SY 8 


Bablowitz granted many excluſive privileges; and after —— 
the death of queen Mary, renewed the alliance with 

queen Elizabeth, and which has been continued with- 

out interruption ever ſince. 40 

In the mean time, however, a prodigious army of An army of 

Turks and Tartars entered Muſcovy, with a defign ande mo 
to ſubdue the whole country. Bot Zerebrinow, the — 1888 my 
Czar's general, having attacked them in a defile, put 

them to flight with confiderable ſlaughter. Then they 

retired towards the mouth of the Wolga, where they 
expected a conſiderable reinforcement ; but being 

cloſely purſued by the Ruſſians and Tartars in alliance 

with them, they were again defeated and forced to fly 

towards Aſoph on the Black Sea. But when they 

came there, they found the city almoſt entirely ruined 

by the blowing up of a powder magazine. The Ruſ- 

ſians then attacked their ſhips there, took ſome, and 

ſunk the reſt ; by which means almoſt the whole army 

periſhed with hunger or the ſword of the enemy. 

From this time the empire of Ruſſia became fo for- 

midable, that none of the neighbouring nations could 

hope to make a total conqueſt of it. The Poles and 

Swedes indeed continued to be very formidable ene- 

mies; and, by the inſtigation of the former, the Crim 

Tartars, in 1571, again invaded the country with an 

army of 70,000 men. The Ruſſians, who might have 
prevented their paſſing the Wolga, retired before them 

till they came within 18 miles of the city of Moſcow, 42 
where they were totally defeated. The Czar no Moſcow ta- 
ſooner heard this news than he retired with his moſt ken and 
valuable effects to a well - fortified cloyſter; upon which ny, OM 
the Tartars entered the city, plundered it, and ſet fire 5 
to ſeveral churches. A violent ſtorm which happened 
at the ſame time, ſoon ſpread the flames all over the 

city; which was entirely reduced to aſhes in fix hours, 
though its circumference was upwards of 40 miles. 

The fire likewiſe communicated itſelf to a powder ma— 
gazine at ſome diſtance from the city; by which ac- 

cident upwards of 50 reds of the city wall, with all 

the buildings upon it, were deſtroyed; and, according 

to the beſt hiſtorians, upwards of 120,c00 citizens 

were burnt or buried in the ruins, beſides women, 
children, and foreigners. The caſtle, however, which 

was ſtrongly fortified, could not be taken; and the 

Tartars bearing that a formidable army was coming 

againſt them under the command of Magnus duke of 
Holſtein, whom Baſilowitz had made king of Livonia, 

thought proper to retire. The war, nevertheleſs, con- 

tinued with the Poles and Swedes ; and the Czar be- 

ing defeated by the latter after ſome trifling ſuccels, 

was reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace. But 
the negotiations being ſomehow or other broken off, 42 
the war was renewed with the greatelt vigour. * gion 


: 
FE 1 4 Sed 3 1 weden and 
Livonians, Poles, and Swedes, having united in a poland. 


league together againſt the Ruſſians, gained great ad- 


vantages over them; and, in 1579, Stephen Battori, 
who was then raiſed to the throne of Poland, levied an 


army expreſsly with a debgn of invading Ruſſia, and 


of regaining all that Poland had formerly claimed, 
which indeed was little leſs than the whole empire. 
As the Poles underſtood the art of war much better 
than the Ruſſians, Baſilowitz found his undiſciplined 
multitudes unable to cope with the regular forces of 
his enemies: and their conqueſts were to rapid, that 


he 
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ä 
Ruſſia. he was ſoon obliged to ſue for peace: which, however, 
was not granted; and it is poſſible that the number of 
enemies which now attacked Ruſſia might have over- 
come the empire entirely, had not the allies grown 
jealous of each other; the conſequence of which was, 
that in 1582 a peace waz concluded with the Poles, 
in which the Swedes were not comprehended. How- 
ever, the Swedes finding themſelves unable to effect 
any thing of moment after the deſertion of their al- 


a3 lies, were fain to conclude a truce; ſhortly after which 
1 the Czar having been worſted in an engagement with 


the Tartars, died in the year 1584. 

This great prince was ſucceeded by his ſon Theo— 
dore Iwanowitz; a man of ſuch weak underſtanding, 
that he was totally unfit for government. Under him, 
therefore, the Ruſſian affairs fell into confuſion ; and 
Boris Gudenow, a nobleman whoſe ſiſter Theodore 
had married, found means to aſſume all the authority. 
At laſt, unable to bear even the name of a ſuperior, he 
reſolved to uſurp the throne. For this purpoſe he 
cauſed the Czar's brother Demetrius, at that time only 
nine years of age, to be aſſaſſinated ; and afterwards, 
knowing that no truſt could be put in an aſſaſſin, he 
cauſed him alſo to be murdered left he ſhould divulge 
the ſecret. In 1597, the Czar himſelf was taken ill 
and died, not without great ſuſpicion of his being poi- 
ſoned by Gudenow ; of which indeed the Czarina was 
ſo well convinced, that ſhe would never afterwards 

= ſpeak to her brother. | 
3 Spa With Theodore ended the line of Ruric, who had 
of Ruric. governed the empire of Ruſſia for upwards of 700 
years. Boris, who in reality was poſſeſſed of all the 
power, and would indeed have ſuffered nobody elſe to 
reign, artfully pretended to be unwilling to accept the 


crown, till compelled to it by the intreaties of the 


people; and even then he put the acceptance of it on 

the iſſue of an expedition which he was about to un- 

dertake againſt the Tartars. The truth of the mat - 

ter, however, was, that no Tartar army was in the 

ficld, nor had Boris any intention of invading that 

country ; but by this pretence he aſſembled an army 

of 500,000 men, which he thought the moſt effectual 

method of ſecuring himſelf in his new dignity, In 

1600, he concluded a peace with the Poles, but re- 

ſolved to continue the war againſt the Swedes ; how- 

ever, being diſappointed in ſome of his attempts 

againſt that nation, he entered into an alliance with 

ae” - ne Swediſh monarch, and even propoſed a match be- 
Dreadful © tween the king's brother and his daughter. But while 
famine at theſe things were in agitation, the city of Moſcow was 
Moſcow. deſolated by one of the moſt dreadful famines recorded 


in hiſtory. Thouſands of people lay dead in the 


ſtreets and highways, with their mouths full of hay, 
ſtraw, or even the moſt filthy things which they had 
been attempting to eat. In many houſes, the fatteſt 
perſon was killed in order to ſerve for food to the reſt. 
Parents were ſaid to have eaten their children and chil- 
dren their parents, or to have fold them to buy bread. 
One author (Petrius) ſays, that he himſelf ſaw a wo- 
man bite ſeveral pieces out of a child's arm as ſhe was 
carrying it along; and captain Margaret relates, that 
four women having ordered a peaſant to come to one 
of their houſes, under pretence of paying him fqr ſome 
wood, killed and eat up both him and his horſe. This 
creadful calamity laſted three years, notwithſtandipg 
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ſave their families, the Poles fell upon them ſword in 


R U 5 
all the means which Boris could uſe to alleviate it; and Raft. 
in this time upwards of 500,000 people periſhed in the —. | 
city. | [is 
In 1604 a young man appeared, who pretended to g 
be Demetrius, whom Boris had cauſed to be murdered, 
as we have already ſeen. Being ſupported by the Poles, 
he proved very troubleſome to Boris all his lifetime'; and 
after his death deprived Theodore Boriſſowitz, the 
new Czar, of the empire ; after which he aſcended the 
throne himſelf, and married a Poliſh princeſs. How- 
ever, he held the empire but a ſhort time, being killed 
in an inſurreQion of his ſubjects, and the unhappy 
czarioa was ſent priſoner to Jaroſlaw. 
After the death of Demetrius, Zuſki, who had 
conſpired againlt him, was choſen czar; but rebellions 
continually taking place, and the empire being perpe- 
tually haraſſed by the Poles and Swedes, in 1610, 4 
Zuſlei was depoſed, and Uladiſlaus ſon of Sigiſmund hadi 
king of Poland was elected. However, the Poles re- 
preſenting to Sigiſmund, that it would be more glorious fon elch 
for him to be the conqueror of Ruſſia, than only the cer. 
father of its ſovereign, he carried on the war with ſuch 
fury, that the Ruſhans in deſpair fell upon the Poles 
who refided in great numbers at Moſcow. & The Poles 
being well armed and moltly ſoldiers, had greatly the 
advantage ; however, they were on the point of being | 
oppreſſed by numbers, when they fell upon the molt 50 
cruel method of enſuring their ſucceſs that could be "up 
deviſed. This was by ſetting fire to the city in ſeve- 4 


ral places; and while the diſtreſſed Ruſſians ran to nn" Wi 


led. 
hand. In this confuſion upwards of 100,000 people 


periſhed; but the event was, that the Poles were finally 
driven out, and loft all footing in Ruſſia, 
The expulſion of the Poles was ſucceeded by the 


election of Theodorowitz Romanow, a young noble- 


man of 17 years of age, whoſe poſterity ſtill continue 
to enjoy the ſovereignty. He died in 1646, and was 
ſucceded by his ſon Alexis; whoſe reign was a conti- 51 
nued ſcene of tumult and confuſion, being haraſſed on Ty 
all ſides by external enemies, and having his empire ſh 
perpetually diſturbed by internal commotions. In = T7 
1676 he was ſucceeded by his ſon Theodore Alexowitt, er 
who after an excellent reign, during the whole of _ 
which he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt for the good my 
of his ſubjects, died in 1682, having appointed his gar 
brother Peter I. commonly called Peter the Great, his get. 
ſucceſſor. 7 | 0 

Theodore had another brother named John; but 
as he was ſubject to the falling-fickneſs, the czar had 
preferred Peter, though very young, to the ſucceſſion. 
But through the intrigues of the princeſs Sophia, filter 
to Theodore, a ſtrong party was formed in favour of 
John; and ſoon after both John and Peter were pro- 
claimed ſovereigns of Ruſſia under the adminiſtration 
of Sophia herſelf, who was declared regent. How- 
ever, this adminittration did not continue long; for 
the princeſs regent having conſpired again retry Bl... 
and having the misfortune to be diſcovered, was con- It 
fined for life in a convent. From this time alſo John 
continued to be only a nominal ſovereign till his deaths 
which happened in 1696, Peter continuing to engrols 
all the power, | - 

It is to this emperor that Ruſſia is univerſally 


allowed to owe the whole of her preſent prunes 


Ruſſia, 
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The character of Peter himſelf ſeems to have been but 
very indifterent. Though'he had been married in his 


49 eighteenth year to a young and beautiful princeſs, he 
js carace s not ſufficiently reſtrained by the ſolemn ties of 


wedlock ; and he was beſides ſo much addicted to 
| fealting and drunkenneſs, the prevailing vice of his 
country, that nobody could have imagined him capa- 
ble of effecting the reformation , upon his ſubjects 
which he actually accompliſhed. The princeſs Sophia, 
whoſe interc{t it was to keep him as much as poſlible 
in ignorance, hd impeded his education. However, 
in ſpite of all diſadvaptages, he applied himſelf to the 
military art and to civil government. He had alſo a 
very fingular natural defect, which, had it not been 
conquered, would have rendered him for ever incapable 
of accompliſhing what he afterwards did. This was 
a vehement dread of water; which is thus accounted 
for, When he was about five years of age, his mo- 
ther went with him in a coach, in the ſpring-ſeaſon ; 
and paſſing over a dam where there was a conſiderable 
water-fall, whilſt he lay afleep in her lap, he was fo 
ſuddenly awaked and frightened by the ruſhing of the 
water, that it brought a fever upon him; and after 
his recovery, he retained ſuch a dread of that clement, 
that he could not bear td fee any ſtanding water, much 
leſs to hear a running ſtream. This averſion, however, 
he conquered by jumping into water; and afterwards 
9 became very fond of that element. . 

3 Being aſhamed of the ignorance in which he had 
beelu. been brought up, he learned almoſt of himſelf, and 
om, without a maſter, enough of the High and Low 
Dutch languages to ſpeak and write intelligibly in 
both, He looked upon the Germans and Hollanders 
as the moſt civilized nations; becauſe the former had 
already ereted ſome of thoſe arts and manufactures 

in Moſcow, which he was deſirous of ſpreadin 
throughout his empire; and the latter excelled in the 
art of navigation, which he confidered as more ne- 
ceſſary than any other. During the adminiſtration of 
zz: the princeſs Sophia, he had formed a deſign of eſta- 
mide bliſhing a maritime power in Ruſſia; and for this 
"i purpoſe he took a model from an old Engliſh ſloop, 
> which with much difficulty he got repaired by a 
Dutch ſhip-builder refiding at Moſcow, which he firſt 
uled as a pleaſure-boat on a river, and afterwards cauſed 
to be removed to a large lake, on which be alſo cauſed 
two frigates and three yachts to be built, which he 
piloted himſelf, In 1694 he took a journey to Arch- 
_ angel, where he cauſed the Dutchman build him a ſmall 
vellel, in which he embarked on the White Sea; which 
ad never been viſited by any Ruſſian ſovereign be- 
tore, Oa this occaſion he was eſcorted by a Dutch 
man of war, and attended by all the merchant-ſhips in 
ne harbour of Archangel, He had already learned 
the method of working a hip; but, notwithſtanding 
tne eagerneſs with which courtiers generally imitate 
the example of their ſovereigns, Peter himſelf was 
| Ve only man in the court by whom this art was un- 

. derſtood. 
het raving reformed his army and introduced new 
int, pline among them, he Jed his troops againſt the 
Ks, 2 from whom, in 1696, he took the fortreſs of 
ö Ray and had the ſatisfaction to ſee his fleet defeat 
Fl - the enemy. On his return to Moſcow were 
4 the firſt medals which had ever appeared in 
OL IX, 2 
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Ruſſia. The legend was,“ PPTER THE FIRST, e au- Rua. 


guſt emperor of Ruſſia.” On the reverſe was Azorn, 
with theſe words; Vidoricus by fire and water. Not- 
withſtanding this ſucceſs, however, Peter was ver 

much chagrined at having his ſhips all built 
foreigners; having beſides as great an inclination to 


A : : young 
have an harbour on the Baltic, as on the Euxine Sea. noblemen 


Theſe conſiderations determined him to ſend ſome of into foreign 


the young nobility of his empire into foreign countries, untries, 
where they might improve. In 1697, he ſent 60 
young Ruſſians into Italy; moſt of them to Venice, 
and the reſt to Leghorn, in order to learn the method 
of conſtruting their galleys. Forty more were ſent 
out by his direction for Holland, with an intent to 
inſtru& themſelves in the art of building and working 
large ſhips : others were appointed for Germany, to 
ſerve in the land- forces, and to learn the military diſ-— 
cipline of that nation. At laſt he reſolved to travel 
through different countries in perſon, that he might 
have the opportunity of profiting by his own obſer- 
vation and experience. Accordingly, in the month of the tour of 
April 1697, be ſet out like a private peiſon, in the Europe 
retinue of three ambaſſadors, by the way of Great No- bimſelf. 
vogorod. From thence they procceded through Eſ- 

thonia and Livonia. At Riga the czar deſired to fee 

the fortifications of the citadel : but the count D' Al- 

bert, the governor of Riga, not only refuſed his re- 

queſt, but ſeemed to make very light of the embaſſy; 
which provoked Peter ſo much, that he told him he 


hoped to ſee the day when he ſhould be able to re- 


'foſe the ſame requeſt to the king of Sweden in perſon, 
From Livonia they travelled into Brandenburg Pruſ— 
fla; and having taken the road through Pomerania, ar- 
rived at Berlin: from whence one part took their route 
by Magdeburg, and the other by Hamburg ; then 
they directed their oourſe towards Minden, paſſed 
through Weſtphalia, and at laſt arrived by the way of 
Cleves at Amfterdam. The czar had reached this 
city 15 days before his ambaſſadors: he lodged at 
firſt in a houſe belonging to the*Eaſt-India Company; 
but choſe afterwards a ſmall apartment in the yards of 
the admiralty. He diſguiſed himſelf in a Dutch 
ſkipper's habit, and went to the village of Sardam, 
where many more veſlels were then built than at pre- 
ſent. Here he admired the multitude of workmen 
conſtantly employed; the order and exactneſs they 
obſerved in their ſeveral departments ; the prodigious 
diſpatch with which they fitted out and built ſhips ; 
and the incredible quantity of ſtores and machines, fur 
the greater eaſe and ſecurity of labour. He began 
with purchaſing a boat, and made a malt for it him- 
ſelf : by degrees he executed every part of the con- 
ſtruction of a ſhip ; and led the ſame life all the time 
as the carpenters of Sardam; clad and fed exactly like 
them ; worked hard at the forges, rope-yards, and at 
the ſeveral mills for the ſawing of timber, manufacturin 


$5 
paper, wire-drawing, &c. He entered himlelf as a Enters him- 


common carpenter, and was enrolied among their ſelf as a 


workmen by the name of Peter Michaeleſf. They © Penter at 


dam. 
commonly called him Maſter Peter, or Peter Bas ; 88 


and though they were confounded at firſt to behold a 
ſovereign their companion, yet they gradually ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to the fight. 

Befides this, Peter frequently went from Sweden to 
Amſterdam, where he atended the ledtures of the 
38 8 cele- 
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celebrated Ruy ſch on anatomy. He alſo attended the 
lectures of burgomaſter Witſen on natural philoſophy. 
From this place he went for a few days to Utrecht, 
in order to pay a viſit to king William III. of Eng- 
land; and on his return ſent to Archangel a 60 gun 
ſhip, in the building of which he had aſſiſted with his 
own hands. In 1798 he went over to England, 
where he employed himſelf in the ſame manner as he 
had done in Holland. Here he perfected himſelf in 
the art of ſhip-building ; and having engaged a great 
number of artificers, he returned with them to Holland: 
from whence he ſet out for Vienna, where he paid a 
viſit to the emperor ; and was on the point of ſetting 
out for Venice to finiſh his improvements, when he 
was informed of a rebellion having broken out in his 
dominions.—This was occaſioned by the ſuperſtition 
and obſtinacy of the Ruſſians, who having an almoſt 1n- 


vincible attachment to their old ignorance and bar— 


bariſm, had reſolved to dethrone the czar on account of 
his innovations. But Peter arriving unexpectedly at 
Moſcow, quickly put an end to their machinations, 
and took a molt ſevere revenge of thoſe who had been 
guilty. Having then made great reformations in 
every part ofhis empire, in 1700 heentered into a league 
with the kings of Denmark and Poland againk Charles 
XII. of Sweden. The particulars of this famous war 
are related under the article SweDen. Here we ſhall 
only obſerve, that from the concluſion of this war 
Sweden ceaſed not only to be a formidable enemy to 


| Ruſſia, but even loſt its political conſequence in a great 


OF 
Hiſtory of 


meaſure altogether.  _ 3 
In 1725 this great monarch died; and was ſucceed- 


Ruſſia ſince ed by his wife Catherine, who governed the empire 


his time. 


with the greateſt wiſdom and prudence till her death, 
which happened in the year 1727. She was fuc- 
ceeded by Peter II. a minor, and who died in 1730, 
After his death the regular ſucceſſion was broken 
through, and the princeſs Anne Jwanouna, the ſecond 


daughter of John the brother of Peter the Great, was 


declared empereſs. She maintained the credit of the 
empire in as high a degree as any of her predeceſſors, 


fertled Auguſtus III. on the throne of Poland, carried 


on a ſucceſsful war againſt the Turks, and totally 
broke the power of the Crim Tartars. The only 
error in her government was her confiding almoſt 
wholly in ſtrangers, and particularly Germans, with 
whom ſhe filled her councils and armies ; which raiſed 
ſuch a ſpirit of jealouſy among the Ruſſians, that in 


1741 a revolution took place in favour of Elizabeth 


Petrowna, the daughter of Peter the Great and the em- 
preſs Catherine, who was crowned at Moſcow in 1742. 
The molt remarkable tranſaction in her reign was her 
war with the king of Pruſſia, of which an account has 
already been given under the article Pæussi4. When 
by her means this monarch had been reduced almoſt 
to the brink of deſtruction, he was ſuddenly freed by 
her death from ſuch a formidable enemy, and in her 
ſucceſſor Peter III found as warm a friend. This 
weak prince, however, puſhing his plans of reforma- 
tion to too great a length, was depoſed by his wife 
Catherine II. the preſent empreſs; under whoſe reign 
a molt ſucceſsful war has been carried on againſt the 
Turks, (fee TurxxEY;) ſo that now the empire of 
Ruſſia may be looked upon as ſuperior in power to 
any in Europe, though as yet far behind with regard 
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bourhood of the Great Novogorod. 


netz, runs in a ſouth-eaſt direction to Kamiſinka; then 
winding to the ſouth-welt, receives the Donets, and 


licious taſte and flavour: here likewiſe grow the only 


from its ſource to the Palus Mceeotis, in which it is 


R US 


to arts and civilization. p 
3 1 aff, 
Mufcovy is in general a flat level country, except — 
towards the north, where it is rough and mountainous, « 
Foreſts abound every where throughout this empire, Deſi 
The plains are marſhy, or flooded with a great num. Ille cn 
ber of lakes, ſome of which extend above 40 leagues ry 
in length. The Ladoga and Onega, on the border; 
of Finland, are the largeſt in Europe. The other no. 
ted lakes are Brela-ozera, from whence a province de. 
rives its name; Iwanoſero-cargapol, which lends its 
name to another province; and Honent, in the neigh. 


Muſcovy likewiſe boaſts a conſiderable number of 
large and famous rivers. The Oby, formed by the 
Junction of the Tobal and the Irtis, in the 65th de. 
Ef of northern latitude, runs northward into the 

rozen Ocean, oppoſite to Nova Zembla, and is the 
boundary between Europe and Alia. The Dwina 
takes its origin in Wologda, runs a northerly courſe, 
and falls into the White Sea below Archangel. The 
Wolga, or Volga, formerly known by the name of 
Rha, owes its origin to the lake Uranow, near the 
frontiers of Lithuania; direRs its courſe ſouth- eaſterly 
thro? European Ruſſia, receiving in its route the rivers 
Mologo, Moſco, Kioma, Ocka, Samar, and above 
30 more; then enters Afiatic Ruſſia, and by ſeveral 
channels diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, below 
Aſtracan: this is the largeſt and deepelt river in Ruſ- 
fa, The Don, formerly called the Tanazs, takes its 
riſe in the middle of Ruſſia, is ſwelled by the Wero- 


falls into the Palus Mcootis, or fea of Azoph. The 
Nieper, formerly the Boriſthenes, riſes in the pro— 
vince of Moſcow, runs through Poland, re-enters 
Muſcovy, paſſes Kiof, waters the Ukrain, and, after 
a ſoutherly courſe through Tartary, falls into the 
Euxine ſea at Oczakow. The Lower Dwina, riling 
alſo in the province of Moſcow, runs through Poland, 
which it divides from Livonia, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Baltic, below Riga. Some of theſe rivers run 
a ſurpriſing length of courſe; that of the Wolga ex- 
ceeds 2000 miles : it waſhes the walls of near fourſcore 
towns, and fupplies the country with prodigious quan- 
tities of ſturgeon, ſalmon, pikes, and other fiſhes of ſtu- 
pendous fize and exquiſite delicacy. Along its banks 
are found troufles, and wild aſparagus, of a moſt de- 


oaks that are produced in Muſcovy. Tho' the length 
of the Don, or Tanais, which ariſes in the province 
of Rezan, does not exceed 400 miles in a direct line 


lot, it will be found to run above 1000, if traced in 
all its windings; in the courſe of which it is ſwelled by 
many rivers, waters many cities, and forms a great 
number of beautiful iſlands, in one of which is fituated F 
Tckercaſke, the metropolis of Circaſſia. olims 

la ſuch a vaſt extent of country, ſtretching from the g. | 
Temperate ſo far into the Frigid Zone, the climate 
muſt vary conſiderably in different places. In the 
ſouthern parts of Muſcovy the longeſt day does not ex. 
ceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas in the mo 
northern, the ſun in ſummer is ſeen two months above 
the horizon. The country in general, though lying 
under different climates, is exceſſively cold in the 405 


Rulſis. 
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Neble pro- 
tions. 
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ter. Towards the north, the country is covered near 
three quarters of the year with ſnow and ice; and by 
the ſeverity of the cold, many unfortunate perſons are 
maimed, or periſh. This fort of weather commonly 
ſets in about the latter end of Auguſt, and continues 
till the month of May; in which interval the rivers are 
frozen to the depth of four or five feet. Water thrown 
up into the air, will fall down in icicles ; birds are fro- 
zen in their flight, and travellers in their ledges, In. 
ſons provinces the heats of ſummer are as ſcorching as 
the winter colds are rigorous. 


land ve. The ſoil of Muſcovy varies ſtill more thaw the cli- 


mate, according to the iufluence of the fun and the 
tuation of the country. The warmer provinces pro- 
duce wheat, oats, barley, peaſe, and rye, together with 
a variety of herbs and ſruits; and the vegetation is ſo 
quick, that corn is commonly reaped in two months 


after it begins to appear above the ſurface of the 


ground. The natives uſe no other manure than the 
ſnow; which is ſuppoſed to enrich the ground, and to 
cheriſh and ſhelter the grain that is ſown immediately 
after harveſt, The great variety of muſhrooms pro- 
duced ſpontaneouſly in Ruſſia, may be confidered as a 
comfortable relief to the poor, while they appear as 
delicacies at the tables of the rich. Above 1000 wag- 
gon: loads of them uſed to be ſold annually in Moſcow. 


Perhaps it is on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions, | 


that ſuch a number of faſts are inſtituted in the Mul- 
covite religion. | | | 


Beiides the abovementioned productions, Muſcovy 
yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, 


and honey. Among other vegetables, we find in Ruſſia 
2 particular kind of rice called p/yntha, plenty of ex- 


cellent melons, and in the neighbourhood of Aſtracan, 


the famous zoophyton, or animal-plant, which the Muſ- 


covites call bormaret, or lambkin, from its reſemblance 
to a lamb. [See the article Scythian Lams.] 
Agriculture in general was but little underitood, and 
leſs proſecuted in this country, until it was improved 
under the encouragement and influence of that great 
patriot the czar Peter, who was ind-fatigable in exe- 
cuting his plans of reformation. The natural igno- 
rance, ſloth, and obſtinacy of the people, together with 
the tyranny of the nobles, by whom they are miſerably 
enflaved, were ſuch obſtructions to the improvement of 
huſbandry, as nothing but his genius could have ſur— 
mounted. The moſt conſiderable articles in the œco— 
nomy of a Ruſſian farm are wax and honey, by which 
the peaſant is often enriched. He cuts down a great 
number of trees in the foreſt, and ſawing the trunks 
mto a number of parts, bores cach of theſe, and itops 
up the hollow at both ends, leaving only a little hole 
tor the admittance of the bees; thus the honey is ſe- 
cured from all the attempts of the bear, who is ex- 
tremely fond of it, and tries many different experiments 
or making himſelf maſter of the luſcious treaſure. Of 
this honey the Ruſſians make a great quantity of ſtrong 
metheglin, for their ordinary drink. They likewiſe ex- 
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foxes, ermins, martens, ſables, harea, and ſquirrels, Ruſſis. 
In the more ſouthern provinces the Muſcovites breed 


R 


black cattle, ſmall but hardy horſes, ſneep, goats, aud 
camels, The breed of cattle and horſes has been en— 
larged by the care and under the protection of Peter. 
The whole empire abounds with wild-fowl and game 
of all ſorts, and a variety of birds of prey; belides the 
different kinds of poultry, which are raiſed in this as well 
as in other countries. The external parts and provinces 
of Muſcovy are well ſupplied with ſea-fiſh from the 
Northern Ocean, the Baltic, or gulph of Finland, the 
White Sea, the Black Sea, and the Caſpian: but the 
whole empire is plentifully provided with freſh-water 
fiſh from the numerous lakes and rivers, yielding im- 
menſe quantities of ſalmon, trout, pike, ſturgeon, and 
belluga; the laſt being a large fiſh, of whoſe roe the 
beſt caviare is made. Innumerable inſets, like thoſe 
of Lapland, are hatched by the ſummer's heat in the 


ſand, moraſles, and foreſts, with which this empire 


abounds ; and are fo troublefome, as to render great 
part of the country altogether uninhabitable. 


This vaſt empire is but thinly inhabited, in propor- Inhabitants, 
tion to its extent; great part of it conſiſting of dreary _ 


waſtes of ſand, deſart, foreſt, and morals. Many 


parts of it are poſſeſſed by people who are in all 


reſpects different from the native Muſcovites. The 
kingdom of Siberia, including the province of Dau- 
ria, was originally peopled with Tartars, who lived 
in little hordes or tribes, under diſtinct governments, 
and ſhiſted their habitations occaſionally: but fince 
the eſtabliſhment of Ruſſian colonies in theſe coun- 
tries, they have learned to dwell] in houſes, to till 
the ground, and pay an annual tribute of furs to the 
czar or emperor. There are other Tartars, however, 
who {ti]] live in tents, leading a vagrant life, without 
acknowledging the czar's fovereignty. A large tract 
of land, between Niſe Novogrod and Caſon, on both 
ſides of the river Volga, is occupied by the Zeremilles 
and Morduars, who live peaceably, employing them- 
ſelves in agriculture, and pay taxes like the other ſub- 
jects of Ruſſia; but they never furniſh recruits for the 
army. From Caſan to the frontiers of Siberia, the 
country is inhabited by the Baſkirs, a powerful nation, 
who have ſome villages, and enjoy certain privileges, 
of which they are very tenacious. The reſt of this 
tract, as far as Aſtracan and the frontiers of the Ul- 
becks, is frequented by the wandering Khalmucks, 
who remove with their tents, according to the ſeaſon, 
for the convenience of ſubſiſtence. They receive an— 
nually from the czar preſents of cloth, money, and arms; 
in return for which they are obliged to ſerve in his army 


without pay. This, however, 1s ill-ſaved : for they 


plunder friend and foe, without diſtinction; and are, 
on the whole, barbarous, brutal, and ſavagely cruel. 


The Coſſacks are diſtinguiſhed into three tribes, known 


by the places where they make their firſt fettlements 
though they are all of the ſame nation, ſpeak the ſame 
language, profeſs the ſame religion, and live under the 


tract from rye a ſpirit, which they prefer to brandy. ſame form of government +. The Samoides and Lap- + See Cy- 

uſcovy is very rich in mines of filver, lead, and iron, landers are deſcribed in their proper places. | * 
The empire of Ruſſia, including all theſe different Character 

nations, is not ſuppoſed to contain above ſeven mil. vf the 


which are worked in different parts of the country, and 


yield a very conſiderable revenue to the ſovereign. | 
be wild beaſts in the northern part of Ruflia are lions of ſouls, the bulk of which number is compoſed people. /14 

85 lame with thoſe we have mentioned in the articles by the native Ruſſians. _ Theſe are ſtigmatized by L | 
o Norway and Lapland: ſuch as rein-deer, bears, their neighbours as an N brutal people, totally | | 
2 3 2 re- 
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in the moſt beaſtly exceſs : nay, they are accuſed of 
being arbitrary, perfidious, inhuman, and deſtitute of 
every ſocial virtue. The ſeverity of the country they 
inhabit, their want of letters, polity, and commer- 
cial intercourſe, joined to the deſpotiſm of their go- 
vernment, and the tyranny of the grandees, may 


doubtleſs have an unhappy effect on the diſpoſitions and 


morals of the people, which, however, have been me- 
liorated and improved by the care, aſſiduity, and ex- 
ample of ſome of their late ſovereigns. Certain it is, 
the vice of drunkenneſs was ſo univerſally prevalent 
among them, that Peter I. was obliged to reſtrain it 
by very ſevere edicts, which, however, have not pro- 
duced much effect. They numbered in the city of 
Moſcow no fewer than 4000 brandy-ſhops, in which 
the inhabitants uſed to ſot away their time in drinking 
ſtrong liquors and ſmoking tobacco. This laſt prac- 
tice became fo dangerous, among perſons in the moſt 
beaſtly tate of intoxication, that a very ſevere law was 
found neceſſary to prevent the pernicious conſequences, 
otherwiſe the whole city might have been conſumed 
by conflagrations. The nobility were heretofore very 
powerful, each commanding a great number of vaſſals, 
whom they ruled with the moſt dcſpotic and barbarous 
authority: but their poſſcſſions have been gradually 
circumſcribed, and their power transferred in a great 
| meaſure to the czar, on whom they are now wholly 
dependant. At preſent there is no other degree of the 
nobility, but that of the boyars: theſe are admitted 
to the council, and from among them the waivod-s, 
governors, and other great officers, are nominated. A 
Ruſſian boyar 1s very proud of being corpulent, be- 
lieving that nothing gives ſuch a dignified air as does 
a broad face or portly belly. Their ſurnames are 
no other than patronimics: for example, the ſon of 
Alexis calls himſelf Alexioabitg. They formerly wore 
long beards, and long robes with ftrait ſleeves dang- 
ling down to their ancles: their collars and ſhirts were 
generally wrought with ſilk of different colours: in 
lieu of hats, they covered their heads with furred caps; 
and, inſtead of ſhoes, wore red or yellow leathern 
buſkins. The dreſs of the women nearly reſembled 
that of the other ſex; with this difference, that their 
garments were more looſe, their caps fantaſtical, and 
their ſhift-flceves three or four ells in length, gathered 
up in folds from the ſhoulder to the fore-arm. By this 
time, however, the French faſhions prevail among the 
better fort throughout all Muſcovy. | 


'Fhe common people are generally tall, healthy, and 


* 
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and cuſtoms robult, patient of cold and hunger, inured to hard- 


ſhips, and remarkably capable of bearing the moſt ſud- 
den tranſition from the extremes of hot or cold wea- 
ther. Nothing is more cuſtomary than to fee a Ruſ- 
lian, who is over-heated and ſweating at every pore, 
{trip himfelf naked, and plunge into a river; nay, when 
their pores are all opened in the hot bath, to which 
they have daily recourſe, they either practiſe this im- 
merſion, or ſubjca themſelves to a diſcharge of ſome 
pailtuls of cold water. This is the cuſtom of both men 
and women, who enter the baths promiſcuouſly, and 
appear naked to each other, without ſeruple or heſi- 
tation. : 
A Ruſhan will ſabfiſt for many days upon a little 
oatmeal and water, nnd even raw roots: an onion is 
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a regale; but the food they generally uſe in their tug, 
journeys is a kind of rye-bread, cut into ſmall ſquare — 


pieces, and dried again in the oven: theſe, when 
they are hungry, they ſoak in water, and eat as a 
very comfortable repaſt. Both ſexes are remarkably 
healthy and robuſt, and accuſtom themſelves 40 fleey 
every day after dinner. 


The Ruſſian Women are remarkably fair, comely, 


' ſtrong, and well-ſhaped, obedient to their lordly huf— 


bands, and patient under diſcipline : they are even ſai 
to be fond of correction, which they conſider as an in- 


fallible mark of their huſband's conjugal affection; and 


they pout and pine if it be with-held, as if they thought 
themſelves treated with contempt and. diſregard. 
Of this neglect, however, they have very little cauſe 
to complain; the Ruſſian huſband being very well Gif. 
poſed, by nature and inebriation, to exert his arbi- 
trary power. Some writers obſerve, that, on the wed- 


ding-day, the bride preſents the bridegroom with a Of 8 
whip of her own making, in token of ſubmiſſion; and marrzgs 


this he fails not to employ as the inſtrument of his au- 
thority. Very little ceremony is here uſed in match- 
making, which is the work of the parents. - Perhaps 
the bridegroom never fees the woman until he is joined 
to her for life. The marriage being propoſed and 
agreed to, the lady is examined, ſtark- naked, by a 
certain number of her female relations; and if they 


' find any bodily defect, they endeavour to cure it by 


their own ſkill and experience. The bride, on her 
wedding-day, is crowned with a garland of worm- 
wood, implying the bitterneſs that often attends the 
married ſtate; when the prieſt has tied the nuptial 
knot at the altar, his clerk or ſexton throws upon her 
head a handful of hops, wiſhing that ſhe may prove as 
fruitful as the plantethus ſcattered. She is muffled up, 
and led home by a certain number of old women, the 
pariſh-prieſt carrying the croſs before; while one of 
his ſubalterns, in a rough goat-ſkin, prays all the way 
that ſhe may bear as many children as there are hairs 
on his garment. The new-married couple, being ſeat- 
ed at. table, are preſented with bread and falt ; and a 
chorus of boys and girls fing the epithalamium, wich 
is always groſsly obſcene. This ceremony being per- 


formed, the bride and bridegroom are conducted to 


their own chamber by an old woman, who exhorts the 
wife to obey her huſband, and retires. Then the 
bridegroom defires the lady to pull off one of his bu- 


ſkins, giving her to underſtand, that in one of them 


is contained a whip, and in the other a jewel or a 
' purſe of money. She takes her choice; and if ſhe 
finds the purſe, interprets it into a good omen; where- 
as ſhould ſhe light on the whip, ſhe conſtrues it into 
an unhappy preſage, and inſtantly receives a laſh, à8 à 
ſpecimen of what the has to expect. After they have 
remained two hours together, they are interrupted by 
a deputation of old women, who come to ſearch for 
the ſigns of her virginity : if theſe are apparent, the 
young lady ties up her hair, 
mation hung looſe over her ſhoulders, and vifits her 
mother, of whom ſhe demands the marriage-port!07- 
It is generally agreed, that the Muſcovite huſbands are 
barbarous even to a proverb; they not 
frequent and ſevere correction to their wives, but 
ſometimes even torture them to death, without being 
ſubje& to any puniſhment for the murder. Tie 


which before conſum- 


only adminiſter 


R 
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The canon law of Muſcovy forbids the conjugal 


commerce on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays; 


and whoever tranſgreſſes this law, muft bathe himſelf 
before he enters the church-porch. He that marries 
a ſecond wife, the firſt being alive, is not admitted 
farther than the church-door; and if any man eſpouſes 
' a third, he is excommunicated : fo that though biga- 
my is tolerated, they nevertheleſs count it infamous. 
If a woman is barren, the huſband generally perſuades 
her to retire into a conyent: if fair means will not ſuc- 
ceed, he is at liberty to whip her into condeſcenſion. 
When the czar, or emperor, has an inclination for a 
wife, the moſt beautiful maidens of the empire are 
jreſented to him for his choice. 

The education of the czarowitz, or prince royal, is 
intruſted to the care of a few perſons, by whom he is 
ſtrictly kept from the eyes of the vulgar, until he hath 
attained the 15th year of his age: then he is publicly 
expoſed in the market-place, that the people, by view- 
ing him attentively, may remember his perſon, in or- 
der to aſcertain his identity ; for they have more than 
once been deceived by impoitors. 

Such is the flavery in which the Muſcovites of both 
ſ:xc5 are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the 
emperor, that they are not allowed to diſpute any 
match that may be provided for them by theſe direc- 

tors, however diſagreeable or odious it may be. Of— 
ficers of the greateſt rank in the army, both natives 
and foreigners, have been ſaddled with wives by the 
fovcreign in this arbitrary manner. A great general 
ſome time ago deceaſed, who was a native of Britain, 
having been preſſed by the late czarina to wed one of 
her ladies, ſaved himſelf from a very diſagreeable mar- 


riage, by pretending his conftitution was fo unſound, 


3 the lady would be irreparably injured by his com- 
pliance. 85 a 
The Moſcovites are fond of the bagpipe, and have 
a kind of violin, with a large belly like that of a lute : 
but their muſic is very barbarous and defective. Ne— 
vertheleſs, there are public ſchools, in which the chil- 
dren are regularly taught to ſing. The very beggars 
alt alms in a whining cadence and ridiculous ſort of 
recitative. A Ruſſian ambaſſador at the Hague, ha- 
ving been regaled with the beſt concert of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic that could be procured, was aſked 
how he liked the entertainment ; and replied, © Per- 
fectly well: the beggars in my country fing jult in the 
lame manner.” The warlike muſic of the Ruſſians 
conſiſts in kettle-drums and trympets: they likewiſe 
ule hunting horns; but they are not at all expert in 
the performance. The Muſcovites think it is beneath 
them to dance; but they call in their Poliſh or Tarta- 
rian ſlaves to divert them with this exerciſe, in their 
hours of diſſipation. | | 
The Muſcovites ſpeak a diale& of the old Sclavonic, 
mixed with barbariſms from the Poliſh and other lan- 
guages: but the pure Sclavonic is {till retained in their 
bibles and homilies, and even ſpoken by thoſe who af- 
fect to be thought men of letters. The Ruſſians have 


adopted the Greek characters, which, however, they 


have corrupted and altered in the ſhape, and increafed 
the letters to the number of 38. The whole empire 
was overwhelmed with the groſſeſt ignorance : indeed, 
Iman learning was in fo little requeſt, that the nobi- 
lity themſelyes were wholly illiterate 3 and even the 
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turning to their old bigotry. 
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clergy could hardly read their prayers. They had nei- 
ther univerſity nor ſchool for the inſtruction of youth, 
until Peter, their great reformer, in ſome meaſure 
diſpelled thoſe clouds of ignorance, by inviting fo- 
reigners into his dominions, encouraging the liberal 
arts and ſciences, obliging his nobles to ſend their ſons 
to more civilized conntries for their improvement, and 
inſtituting academies and ſeminaries in Moſcow and 
Peterſburg. Theſe ſteps were ſo contrary to the na- 
tural diſpofition of the Muſcovites, that no other prince 
could have taken them with any proſpe& of ſuccets, 
Nay, fince the death of this great man, they ſeem re- 
Foreigners are diſcou— 
raged at the court of Peterſburg ; a gaudy tinſel fop 
is tubſtituted in the room of real grandeur and magni- 
ficence ; little or no progreſs has been made in proſe- 
cuting the wiſe plans projected by the czar Peter; and 
perhaps the whole nation would relapfe into its pri— 
{tine barbarity, were it not for the great commerce 
with different nations which muſt neceſſarily be car- 
ried on at Peterſburg, and other Ruſſian ports in the 
Baltic. | 

The Ruſſians were converted to the Chriſtian reli— 
gion towards the latter end of the tenth century, as 
has been already related. Since that period they have 
confeſſed the articles of the Greek church, mingled 
with certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies of their own. 
They do not believe in tranſobſtantiation, purgatory, 
or the pope's infallibility or ſupremacy: they uſe au- 
ricular confeſſion, communicate in both kinds, adopt 
the Athanalian creed, and adhere to the eſtabliſhed li- 
turgy of St Baſil. They worſhip the Virgin Mary, 
and other ſaints; and pay their adorations to croſſes 
and relics. They obſerve four great faſts in the year, 
during which they neither taſte fiſh, fleſh, nor any ani— 
mal production: they will not drink after a man who 
has eaten fleſh, nor uſe a knife that has cut meat in 
leſs than 24 hours after it has been uſed; nor will they, 
even though their health is at ſtake, touch any thing 
in which hartſhorn or any animal fubitance has been 
infuſed. While this kind of Lent continues, they ſub- 
fiſt upon cabbage, cucumbers, and rye-bread, drink- 
ing nothing ſtronger than a ſort of {mall-beer call:dq 
guaſſi, They likewiſe falt every Wedneiday and Fri- 
day. Their common penance 1s to abitain trom every 
ſpecies of food and drink, but bread, falt, cucumbers, 
and water. They are ordered to bend their bodies, 
and continue in that painful poſture, and between 
whiles to ſtrike their head againſt an image. 

The Muſcovites at all times reject as impure, horſe— 
fleſh, elk, vea), hare, rabbit, aſs's milk, marc's milk, and 
Venice-treacle becauſe the fleth of vipers is an ingre— 
dient; alſo every thing that contains even the ſmalleſt 
quantity of muſk, civet, and caſtor: yet they have no 


averſion to ſwine's fleſh; on the contrary, the country 


produces excellent bacon. They celebrate 15 grand 
feſtivals in the year. On Palm-ſunday,there is a mag- 
nificent proceſſion, at which the czar aſſiſts in perſon 
and on foot. He is apparclied in cloth of gold: his 
train is borne up by the prime of the nobility, and he 
is attended by his whole court. He is immediately 
preceded by the officers of his houſehold, one of whom 
carries his handkerchicf on his arm, lying upon ano- 
ther of the richeſt embrotdery. He halts at à fort of 
platform of free - ſtone, Where, turning to the exit, and 


bending 
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Ruſſia. 
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bending his body almoſt double, he pronounces a ſhort 
prayer: then he proceeds to the church of Jeruſalem, 
where he renews his devotion, This exercile being 
performed, he returns to his palace, the bridle of the 
patriarch's horſe reſting upon his arm. The horle's 
head being covered with white linen, is held by ſome 
nobleman ; while the patriarch, fitting ſidewiſe, and 
holding a croſs in his hand, diſtributes benedictions as 
he moves along: on his head he wears a cap edged with 
ermin, adorned with loops and buttons of gold and 
precious ſtones : before him are diſplayed banners of 
conſecrated (tuff, in a variety of colours. Above 500 
prieſts walk in the proceſſion ; thoſe who are near the 
patriarch bearing pictures of the Virgin Mary, richly 
ornamented with gold, jewels, and pearls, together 
with croſſes, relics, and religious books, including a 
copy of the Goſpels, which they reckon to be of in- 
eſtimable value. In the midſt of this proceſſion is 
borne a triumphal arch; and on the top an apple-tree 


covered with fruit, which ſeveral little boys incloſed 


in the machine endeavour to gather. The lawyers and 
Jaity carry branches of willow; the guards and the ſpec- 
tators proſtrate themſelves on the ground while the 
proceſſion halts; and after the ceremony, the patriarch 
preſents a purſe of 100 rubles to the czar, who per- 
haps invites him to dine at his table. During the ſea- 
ſon of Eaſter the whole empire is filled with mirth and 
rejoicing : which, however, never fails to degenerate 
into heat and debauchery; even the ladies may indulge 
themſelves with ſtrong liquors to intoxication, without 
ſcandal. When a lady ſends to inquire concerning the 
health of her gueſts whom ſhe entertained over-night, 
the uſual reply is,“ I thank your miſtreſs for her 
good cheer: by my troth, I was lo merry that I don't 
remember how I got home.” h 
Daring theſe carnivals a great number of people, in 
recling howe drunk, fall down and periſh among the 
ſnow. It is even dangerous to relieve a perſon thus 
„vertaken; for, ſhould he die, the perſon who endea- 
vourcd to afliit him is called before the judge, and ge- 
erally pays dear for his charity. | 
The Muſcovite prieſts uſe exoreiſms at the admini- 
ſtration of baptiſm. They plunge the child three times 
over head and ears in water, and give it the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Sypper in one ſpecies, until it hath attained 


the age of ſeven; after which the child is indulged with 


it in both kinds. They likewiſe adminiſter the ſacrament 
to dying perſons, together with extreme unction; and 
if this be neglected, the body is denied Chriſtian bu— 
rial. Soon as the perſon expires, the body is depoſi- 
ted in a coffin, with a lunchion of bread, a pair of ſhoes, 
ſome few pieces of money, and a certificate ſigned by 
the pariſh-prieſt, and directed to St Nicholas, who is 
one of their great patrons. They likewiſe hold St 
Andrew in great veneration, and ridiculouſly pretend 
they were converted by him to Chriſtianity, But next 


to St Nicholas, they adore St Anthony of Padua, who 


is ſuppoſed to have ſailed upon a mill-ſtone through 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and over the lakes 
Ladoga and Onega, as far as Novogrod. Every houſe 
is furniſhed with an image of St Nicholas, carved in the 
mo{t rude and fantaſtic manner; and when it becomes 
od and worm-eaten, the owner either throws it into 
the river with a few pieces of coin, ſaying, “ Adieu, 
Lrother;z” or returns it to the maker, who accommo- 
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means ſuffer any Jeſuit to enter his dominions. ; 


- 


OO: ot 
dates him with a new image for a proper conſideration, Ruf 
The good women are very careful in adorning their 
private St Nicholaſes with rich cloaths and jewels; but 
on any emergency, theſe are reſumed, and the faint 
left 3s naked as he came from the hand of the car. 
penter. 
There are monaſteries in Ruſſia; but neither the 
monks nor the nuns are ſubject to fevere reſtrictions. 
The friars are either horſe-jockeys, or trade in hops, 
wheat, and other commodities; the lifters are at libert 
to go abroad when they pleaſe, aud indulge themſelves 
in all manner of freedoms. 
Heretofore liberty of conſcience was denied, and 
every convicted heretic was committed to the flames; 
but ſince the reign of Peter, all religions and ſects are 
tolerated throughout the empire. Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Armenians, Jews, and Maho- 
metans, enjoy the free exerciſe of their reſpective forms 
of worſhip: though it was not without great difficulty, 
and by dint of extraordinary ſolicitation from different 
powers, that the Romiſh religion was allowed. Peter 
knowing the dangerous tenets of a religion that might 
ſet the ſpiritual power of the pope at variance with the 
temporal power of the emperor, and being well ac- 
quainted with the meddling genius of its profeſſors, 
held out for ſome time againſt the interceſſion of Ger- 
many, France, and Poland; and though at length he 
yielded to their joint interpoſition, he would by no 


The government of Ruſſia is mere deſpotiſm. The e 
whole empire is ruled by the arbitrary will and plea- ment, 
ſure of the ſovereign, who is ſtyled the czar, a title 
which is probably a corruption of Cæſar. Heretofore 
he was ſtyled grand duke of Muſcovy n but fince the 
reign of Peter, he is dignitied with the appellation of 
emperor of Ruſſia. He is abſolute lord, not only of all 
the eſtates in the empire, but allo of the lives of his 
ſubjeAs : the greateſt noblemen call themſelves his 
faves, and execute his commands with the moſt impli— 
eit obedience. The common people revere him as ſome- 
thing ſupernatural: they never mention his name, or 
any thing immediately belonging to him, without marks 
of the moſt profound reſpect and awful veneration. A 
man aſking a carpenter at work upon one of the czar's 
warehouſes, what the place was intended for, anſwered, 
«© None but God and the czar knows.” 

The nobility of Ruſſia were formerly rich and power- 
ful, and ruled deſpotically over their inferiors: but 
their wealth and influence are now ſwallowed up by 
the importance and authority of the crown, and they 
are become venal dependants on the government. The 
czar appoints waivodes, or governors of provinces; and 
beſtows all offices of conſequence, whether eccleſiaſti- 
cal, civil, or military. In a word, he is veſted with 
the whole legiſlative and executive power, and all his 
{ſubjects are ſlaves exiſting at his will. 

The people of Ruſſia are diſtinguiſhed into three de- 
grees; namely, the nobility, called 4x22, or kneas; the 
gentry, known by the name of du9rmins; and the pea- 
ſants. The knez, or dukes, were anciently the pala- 
tines of Ruſſia, who exerciſed ſupreme power, each in 
his own territory, as an independent prince; but all of 
them either ſubmitted, or were ſubdued by the princes 
of Voldomir, who tranſlated their refidence to Moſcow, 
and aſſumed the title of welik; keas, or & great dukes. 
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The deſcendants of theſe noblemen ſtill retain their ap- 
though many of them are reduced to the 
moſt abje& poverty and contempt. In the beginning 
of this century above 300 knez ſerved as common 
troopers in the regiment of dragoons commanded by 

rince Menzikoff. The czar Peter introduced the titles 
of count and prince of the empire, and inſtituted an or- 
der of knighthood in honour of St Andrew, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a blue ribbon and ftar, in imitation of the 
garter. The dourmins are country gentlemen, who 
generally hold their lands by knight's ſervice; and in 
time of war are obliged to appear in arms on horſe- 
back. Thoſe are the moſt happy who live at the 
greateſt diſtance from court; becauſe they may enjoy 
their eftates unknown and unmoleſted. In general, 
they are extremely inſolent and oppreſſive to the pea- 
ſants, and meanly ſubmiſſive to the nobility. 

All the peaſants in the empire are conſidered as im- 
mediate ſlaves belonging to the czar, to the boyars, or 
to the monaſteries. The value of eſtates is computed, 
not by the extent or quality of the land, but from the 
number of thoſe peaſants, who may be ſold, alienated, 
or given away, at the pleaſure of their maſters. The 
number of theſe huſbandmen, whether living in vil— 
lages or in the open country, being known, the czar, 
by requiring a certain proportion of each lord or pro- 
prietor, can raiſe 300,000 men in leſs than 40 days. 

The adminiſtration is managed by a grand council, 
called dumnoy boyaren, or * council of the boyars,” 
who are the grandees of the empire, and act as privy- 
counſellors. To this are ſubſervient ſix inferior cham- 


bers and courts of judicature, provided each with a 


prefident, The firſt regulates every thing relating to 
ambaſſadors and foreign negociations; the ſecond takes 
cognizance of military affairs; the third manages the 
public revenues of the empire; the buſineſs of the 
fourth is to encourage, protect, and improve trade and 
commerce. The two laſt hear and determine 1n all 
cauſes, whether civil or criminal. 

Peter divided the empire into the eight governments 
of Moſco, Archangel, Aſoph, Caſan, Aſtracan, Chioff 
and the Ukraine, Siberia, Livonia, comprehending 
Ingria, Pleſcow, and Novogrod, Smolenſſco, and Ve- 
ronitz. The governors or waivodes were veſted with 
power to diſpoſe of all employments civil and mili— 

tary, and receive the revenues. They were directed to 
defray all expences in their reſpective governments, 
and ſend a certain yearly ſum to the great treaſury. In 
a word, they enjoyed abſolute power in every thing 
but what related to the regular troops, which, though 
quartered in their juriſdiction, were neither paid nor 
directed by them, but received their orders immedi- 
ately from the czar or his generals. | 

The decifion of cauſes heretofore depended upon the 
opinion and equity of the judge; but about the middle 
of the laſt century, a code of laws was compiled in one 
volume, intitled, fabrona uloſcinia, ſignifying univerſal 
law; and according to this the ſentences are now re- 
gulated. | 
; Beſides theſe tribunals, there 1s an inferior court of 
Judicature or proceſs eſtabliſhed in every province, 
having a prefident, chancellor, and ſecretary or diack, 

he law-ſuits are neither tedious nor expenſive, as all 
the proceedings are ſummary: but the judge is very 

eldom Incorruptiblez and unleſs he is tampered with 
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beforehand, the plaintiff generally obtains the ſentence 
in his favour, 5 

Few crimes are capital in Ruſſia: murder may be 
atoned by paying a ſum of money; nay, the civil ma- 
giltrate takes no cognizance of murder, without ha- 
ving previouſly received information at the ſuit of ſome 
individuals. 

Criminals were puniſhed with torture and the moſt 
cruel deaths, till the reign of the illuſtrious Catherine J. 
when a more merciful ſyſtem took place, and which 
the preſent empreſs has fince confirmed by law. See 
the articles CATHERINE I. of Ruſſia, and ELIZABETH 
Petrowna. | | 


I”, 59 
The Ruſſians drive a conſiderable trafic with diffe- Trade and 
rent nations, both of Afia and Europe. 


moſt conſiderable articles is the iron manufacture, in 
its different branches of caſt cannon, mortars, bombs, 
anchors, and ſmall arms. They have likewiſe at Peterſ- 
burg large magazines of naval ſtores, leather, tallow, 
and pot-aſhes. The ſouthern parts furniſh great quan- 
tities of caviar ; the north-eaſtern provinces ſupply 
plenty of ſpermaceti, ſea-horſes teeth, iſinglaſs, and 
train-oil; and Ruſſia produces an infinite number of 
the beſt furs in the world, together with abundance of 
honey, caſtor, rhubarb, and ſome other drugs. At the 
port of Peterſburg 1000 ſhips are loaded yearly by fo- 
reigners, with the commodities produced in the north- 
ern part of this great empire. But the Muſcovites like- 
wiſe carry on a conſiderable commerce by land with 
China and the Eaſt Indies, for gold, filk, tea, and 
porcelaine. The court monopolizes this trade, and im- 
ports theſe commodities by caravans of camels. With 
reſpeQ to the revenue of Ruſſia, it continually fluctu— 
ates, according to the increaſe of commerce or the 
pleaſure of the czar, who has all the wealth of the em- 


pire at his diſpoſal. He monopolizes all the beſt furs, 


the mines, minerals, and trade by land to the Eaſt In- 
dies; he farms out all the tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, 
mead, and other liquors; the inns, taverns, public 
houſes, bath, and ſweating-houſes. The cuſtoms upon 
merchandize, the impoſts upon corn, and toll exacted 
from cities, towns, and villages, are very confiderable, 
He poſſeſſes demeſnes to a very great value; inherits 
the effects of all thoſe that die inteſtate, or under ac- 
cuſation of capital crimes; derives a duty from all law- 
ſuits; and to ſum up the whole, can command the tor- 
tunes of all his ſubjects. All theſe articles added to- 
gether, are ſaid to produce about 3,000,000 ſterling : 
but then the intrinſic value of money is at leaſt three 
times greater in Muſcovy than in Britain. The czar 
Peter ſeized the lands of the church, and annexed 
them to his own demeſnes; but the greater part was 
reftored in the ſequel. As for the lands belonging to 
the dignity and office of patriarch, they were diftribu- 
ted among the monaſteries and nobility. 


The ſtanding army of Ruſſia in computed at 250,000 ziiliary | 
men; beſides theſe, the Ruſhans can afſemble a body force, &c, 


of 40,000 irregulars, Calmucks, Coffacks, and other 
Tartars, who live under their dominion. But the num- 
ber may be doubled on any emergency. The czarina 
has likewiſe a conſiderable fleet in the Baltic, and a 
great number of formidable galleys, frigates, fire- ſhips, 

and bomb ketches. 
RUST, the flower, or calx of any metal, procu- 
red by corroding and diſſolving its ſuperficial parts 
| y 


One of the commerce. 
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by ſome menſtruum. Water is the great inſtrument or 
agent in producing ruſt : and hence oils, and other fatty 
bodies, ſecure metals from ruſt; water being no men- 
ſtruum for oil, and therefore not able to make its wa 
through it, All metals except gold are liable to ruſt ; 
and even this alſo if expoſed to the fumes of ſea-ſalt. 

RUSTIC, in architecture, implies a manner of 
building in imitation of nature, rather than according 
to the rules of art. See ARCHITECTURE. | 

Rusric Her, is where the ſtones in the face, &c. 
of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched, or 
picked with the point of a hammer, 

RusTic Order, that decorated with ruſtic quoins, 
ruſtic work, &c. | 

RUSTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a diamond-ſhape, 
pierced through in the middle with a round hole. Sce 
HERALDRY. 

RUT, in hunting, the venery or copulation of deer. 

RUTA, rue; a genus of the monogynia order, 


belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. There are 


ſeveral ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable is the 
hortenſis, or common broad-leaved garden rue, which 
has been long cultivated for medicinal ule. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of five or 
ſix feet, ſending out branches on every fide, garniſh- 
ed with decompounded leaves, whoſe imall lobes are 
wedge-ſhaped, of a grey colour, and have a ftron 
odour. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
brzaches, in bunches almoſt in the form of umbels ; 
they are compoſed of four yellow concave petals which 
are cut on their edges, and eight yellow ſtamina which 
are longer than the petals, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits, The 
with four lobes punched full of holes containing rough 
black ſeeds. | | 

Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
penetrating talle; the Icaves, when full of vigour, are 
extremely acid, inſomuch as to inflame and bliſter the 
fkin, if much handled. With regard to their medicinal 
virtues, they are powerfully flimulating, attenuating, 
2nd detergent; and hence, in cold phlcgmatic habits, 
they quicken the circulation, diſſolve tenacious juices, 
open obſtructions of the excretory glands, and promote 
'the fluid ſecretions. The writers on the materia me- 
dica in generol, have entertained a very high opinion 
of the virtues of this plant. Boerbaave is full of its 
praiſes; particularly of the eſſential oil, and the diftil- 
led water cohobated or re- diſtilled ſeveral times from 
freſh parcels of the herb: after extravagantly com- 
mending other waters prepared in this manner, he adds, 
with regard to that of rue, that the greateſt commen- 
dations he can beitow upon it fall ſhort of its merit: 
« What medicine (ſays he) can be more efficacious for 


promoting ſweat and perſpiration, for the cure of the 


hyſterie paſſion, and of epilepties, and for expelling 
poiſon?” Whatever ſervice rue may be of in the two 
laſt caſes, it undoubtedly has its uſe in the others: the 
cohobated water, however, 1s not the moſt efficacious 
preparation of it. An extract made by rectified ſpirit, 
contains in a {mall compaſs the whole virtues of the 
rue; this menſtruum taking up by infuſion all the pun- 
gency and flavour of the plant, and elevating nothing 
in diſtillation. With water, its peculiar flavour and 
warmth ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a confiderable ſhare 
of the pungency, remaining behind, 
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and on the weſt and north by Leiceſterſhire. 


germen becomes a roundiſh capſule, 
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Book eo RUTH, a canonical book of the Old Te. 5 


ſtament; being a kind of appendix to the book of 


Judges, and an introduction to thoſe of Samuel; and 
having its title from the perſon whoſe {tory is here prin- 
cipally related. In this ſtory are obſervable the an. 
cient rights of kindred and redemption; and the man. 
ner of buying the inheritance of the deceaſed, with 
other particulars of great note and antiquity, 
RUTLANDSHIRE, is the leaſt county in Eng. 
land, it being but 4o miles in circumference; in which 
are 2 towns, 48 pariſhes, and 3263 houſes. However, 
for quality it may be compared with any other county; 
the air being good, and the ſoil fertile both for tillage 
and paltures; and it not only affords plenty of corn, but 
feeds a great number of horned cattle and ſheep. It 
is well watered with brooks and rivulets, and the prin— 
cipal rivers are the Weland aud the Waſh. It is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Lincolnthire; on the ſouth by the 
river Weland, which parts its from Northamptonſhire; 
It has 
only two market-towns; namely, Okeham, where the 
aſſizes and ſeſſions are held, and Uppingham. | 
RUYSCH (Frederic), ſon of Henry Ruyſch com- 
miſſary of the States-general, was born in 1638, and 
proved one of the greateſt anatomiſts that ever appear- 
ed in Holland. He ſtudied at Leyden and at Frane- 
ker, where he took his degree as doctor of phyſie, and 


-ſettled at the Hague. A piece which he publiſhed in 


1665, De vaſis lymphaticis & lacteis, procured him 
an invitation to be profeſſor of anatomy at Amſterdam; 
which he gladly accepted, and where he was conti- 
nually employed in diſſections, to examine every part 
of the human body with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. 


He died in 1731, after having writ ſeveral books, in 


which he publiſhed many diſcoveries, yet not ſo many 
as he himſelf from his confined reading imagined. 
RUYTER (Michael Adrian), lieutenant-admiral 
of the United Provinces, was born at Fluſhing in 1607, 
and was the fon of a burgher of that city. He fre- 
quented the fea from his being 11 years of age; and 
was ſucceſſively a ſailor, mate, captain of a veſſel, 
commodore, rear-admira], vice-admiral, and at length 
lieutenant-admiral-general, which is the highelt dig- 
nity to which he could be raiſed, ſince that of admiral - 
belongs only to the governor of Holland. He ſuc- 
coured the Portuguele againſt the Spaniards ; acqui- 
red great glory before Salle; engaged ſeveral times 
with the Engliſh; took many Turkiſh veſſels, with 
the famous renegado Amand de Dias, whom he cau- 
ſed to be hanged in 1655. In 1659, he failed to the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Denmark againſt the Swedes, 
and gave proofs of uncommon bravery in the iſland of 
Funen. In 1661, he humbled the Algerine corſairs; 
took a great number of veſſels in 1665; and obtained 
a remarkable victory over the Engliſh in 1666. Theſe 
brave exploits occaſioned his being the ſame year cho- 
{en lieutenant-admiral-general ; and he continued to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf till the year 1676, when he was 
mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, in an engagement 
with the French, before the town of Auguſta in Si- 
cily, and died of his wounds a few days after, He 
body was carried to Amlterdam, where the States 
General erected a magnificent monument to his me— 
mory. 5 
RYE, in botany, See SECALE, 


Ryr, 


Nye 


guvedra. 


the beginning of letters. 
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Ryk, a town in Suſſex, with two markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, bit no fair, It 13 one of the 
cinque. ports; is a handſome well-built place, go- 
verned by a mayor and jurats; and {ends two members 
to parliament. It has a church built with ſtone, and 
a town ball; and conſiſts of three ſtreets, paved with 
tone, One ſide of the town has been walled in, and 
the other is guarded by the ſca. It has two gates, 
and is a place of conſiderable trade in the ſhipping 
way. From thence large quantities of corn are ex- 
ported, and many of the inhabitants are fiſhermen. It 
33 34 miles ſonth-ealt by ſouth of Tunbridge, and 64 
on the ſame point from London, 'The mouth of the 


harbour is of late choaked up with ſand ; but, if well 


opened, it would be a good Ration for privateers that 
cruize againſt the French. E. Long. o. 50. N. Lat. 
1. o. | 
? RYNCHOPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of anſeres. The breaſt is (trait; and the ſupe- 
rior mandible much ſhorter than the inferior, which 1s 
truncated at the point. The ſpecies are two, viz. the 
nigra and fulva, both natives of America. 
RYMER (Thomas), Eſq; was born in the north 
of England, and educated at the univerfity of Cam- 


A. 


es 


— 
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. 
bridge. 
member of the Society of Gray's-Inn; and, in 1692, 


ſucceeded Mr Shadwell as hiſtoriographer to king 


William III. He was a man of great learning, and a 
lover of poetry: but, when he ſets up for a critic, 
ſeems to prove that he has very few of the requilites 
for that character; and was indeed almoſt totally dif- 


qualified for it, by his want of candour. The ſeverity 


which he has exerted, in his View of the Tragedies of 
the laſt Age, againſt the inimitable Shakeſpcare, are 
ſcarcely to be forgiven, Mr Rymer was, however, a 
very excellent antiquarian and hiſtorian. Some of 
his pieces relating to our conſtitution are extremely 
good; and his well-known, valuable, and molt uſeful 
work, intitled the Federa, printed in 17 vols, folio, 
will ſtand an everlaſting monument of his worth, bis 
indefatigable aſliduity, and clearneſs of judgment as 
an hiſtorical compiler. He diedin 1713. 

RYSWICK, a large village in Holland, ſeated be- 
tween the Hague and Delft, where the prince of O- 
range has a palace; and is remarkable for a treaty 
concluded here in 1697, between England, Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and Spain. E. Long. 4. 20. 
N. Lat. 52. 8. | 


— * 
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8 , or s, the 18th letter and 14th conſonant of 


? our alphabet; the ſound of which is formed by 
Criving the breath through a narrow paſſage between 
the palate and the tongue elevated near it, together 
with a motion of the lower jaw and teeth towards 
the upper, the lips being a little way open; with ſuch 
a configuration of every part of the mouth and larynx, 
2s renders the voice ſomewhat fibulous and hiſſing. Its 
ound however varies; being ſtrong in ſome words, as 
this, thus, &c. and ſoft in words which have a final e, 
as muſe, wiſe, &c, It is generally doubled at the end 
of worde, whereby they become hard and harſh, as in 
Kiſe, lac, &c, In ſome words it is filent, as ½½e, 
ande viſcount, &c, In writing or printing, the long 
character f, is uſed at the beginning and middle of 
words, but the ſhort s, at the end. 8 

In abbreviations, S ſtands for fectetas or focins 3 
wh R. S. S. for regiæ ſocietatis ſocius, i. e. fellow 
A the royal ſociety. In medicinal preſcriptions, S. A. 
:pnmties ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules 
of art: And in the notes of the ancients, S ſtands for 
ertut; S. P. for Spurius; S. C for ſenatus conſultum 
8. P. Q. K. for ſenatus papuluſqus Romanus ; S. S. S. 
tor rat um ſuper ſtratum, i. e. one layer above another 
alternately 8. V. B. E. E. Q. V. for / vales bene 
e £29 gusgque wales, a form uſed in Cicero's time, in 
Uſed as a numeral, S an- 
exently denoted feven ; in the Italian muſie, S ſignifics 
e And in books of navigation, S. ſtands for ſouth; 
S. E. for ſouth-eaſt; S W. for ſouth-weſt ; S. S. E. for 


. 
we ſouth-eaſt; S. 8. W. for ſouth ſouth-welt, &c. 
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5 GAVEDRA (Michael de Cervantes), a celebra- 
dec Spaniſh writ the inimitabl f Don 
e er, and the inimitable author of Don 
> S0te, was born at Madrid in the year 1549. From 
Infancy he wa 15 
k ne was fond of books; but he applied 


1 


218 


Vol IX. 


himſelf wholly to books of entertainment, ſuch as no- 
vels and poetry of all kinds, eſpecially Spaniſh and 
Italian authors. From Spain he went to Italy, either 
to ſerve cardinal Aquaviva, to whom he was cham- 
berlain at Rome; or elſe to follow the profeſſion of a 
ſoldier, as he did ſome years under the victorious 
banners of Marco Antonio Colonna, He was preſent 
at the battle of Lepanto, fought in the year 15715 
in which he either Joſt his left-hand by the ſhot of an 
harquebus, or had it ſo maimed that he loft the uſe 
of it. After this he was taken by the Moors, and 
carried to Algiers, where he continued a captive five 


| years and a half. Then he returned to Spain, and 


applied himſelf to the writing of comedies and trage- 
dies; and he compoſed ſeveral, al} of which were well 
received by the public, and acted with great applauſe; 
In the year 1584, be publiſhed his Galatea, a novel 
in fix books; which he preſented to Aſcanio Colonna, 


a man of high rank in the church, as the firſt-fruits of 


his wit. But the work which has done him the 
oreateſt honour, and will immortalize his name, is the 
hiſtory of Don Quixote; the firſt part of which was 
printed at Madrid in the year 1605. This is a ſatire 
upon books of knight-errantry; and the principal, 
if not the ſole, end of it was to deſtroy the reputation 
of theſe books, which had fo infatuated the greater 
part of mankind, efyecially thoſe of the Spaniſh na- 
tion, This work was univerſally read; and the moſt. 
eminent painters, tapeſtry-workers, engravers, and 
ſculptors, have been employed in repretenting the 
hiſtory of Don Quixote. Cervantes, even in his life- 
time, obtained the glory of having his work receive a 
royal approbatiop. As king Yuilip the Third was 
ſtanding in a balcony of his palace at Madrid, and 
viewing the country, he obſerved a ftudent on the 
38 T banks 


On his ſettling in London, he became a Ryſwick, 


Saavedra, 
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Ss. 
Szavedra, banks of the river Manzanares 
from time to time breaking off and beating his fore- 
head with extraordinary tokens of pleaſure and de- 


light; upon which the king ſaid to thoſe about him, 


reading in a book, and 


„ That ſcholar is either mad, or reading Don Quixote :?? 
the latter of which proved to be the caſe. But virtus 
laudatur et alget: notwithitanding the vaſt applauſe his 
book every- Where met with, he bad not intereſt enough 
to procure a {mall penſion, but hed much ado to 
keep himſelf from ſtarving. In the year 1615, he 
publiſhed a ſecond part; to which he was partly 
moved by the preſumption of ſome ſcribbler, who had 
publiſhed a continuation of this work the year before. 
He wrote alſo ſeveral novels; and among the reſt, 
„The Troubles of Perſiles and Sigiſmunda,” He 
had employed many years in writing this novel, and 
finiſhed it but juſt before his death; for he did not 
live to ſee it publiſhed. His ſickneſs was of ſuch a 
nature, that he himſelf was able to be, and actually 
was, his own hiſtorian. At the end of the preface to 
the Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda, he repreſents 
himſelf on horſeback upon the road; and a ſtudent 
overtaking him, entered into converſation with bim: 
% And happening to talk of my illneſs, (ſays he), 
the ſtudent ſoon let me know my doom, by laying it 
was a dropſy I had pot, the thirſt attending which, 
all the water of the ocean, thongh it were not ſalt, 
would not ſuffice to quench. 'Therefore Senor Cer— 
vantes, ſays he, you muſt drink nothing at all, but 
do not forget to eat; for this alone will recover you 
without any other phyſic. I have been told the ſame 
by others, anſwered J; but I can no more forbear 
tippling, than if I were born to do nothing elſe. My 
life is drawing to an end; and from the daily journal 
of my pulſe, I ſhall have finiſhed my courſe by next 
{unday at the fartheſt.— But adieu, my merry friends. 
all, for I am going to die; and I hope to ſee you ere 
long in the other world, as happy as heart can wiſh,” 
His dropſy increaſed, and at laſt proved fatal to him; 
yet he continued to ſay and to write bons mots. He 
received the laſt ſacrament on the 18th of April 1616; 
yet the day after wrote a Dedication of the Troubles 
of Perſiles and Sigiſmunda, to the Cords de Lemos. 
The particular day of his death is not known. | 

SABJZEANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of idolaters 
much more ancient than the Jewiſh law. 

In the early ages cf the world, idolatry was divided 
te:ween two ſets ; the worſhippers of images, called 
Sab ans or Sabians; and the worthippers of fire, called 
ATi. See Macr. 

Ide Sabzans began with worſhipping the heavenly 
bodies, which they fancied were animated by inferior 
deities. In the conſecration of their images, they 
uled many incantations to draw down into them from 
the ſtars thoſe intelligences for whom they erected 
them, whoſe power and influence they held afterwards 
dwelt in them. This religion, it is ſaid, firſt began 
among the Chaldæans, with their knowledge in aftro- 
nomy: and from this it was that Abraham ſeparated 
Limſelf, when he came out of Chaldæa. From the 
Ciialdzans it ſpread all over the eaſt; and from thence 
to the Grecians, who propagated it to all the nations of 
tie world, The remainder of this ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in 
the calt, and pretend to derive their name from Sabius 

a ſon of Seth; and among the books in which the 
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doctrines of tins ſe& are contained, they have one Sabel 


„ 


which they call 742 Bo of Seth, and 
tend was written by that patriarch, 
SABBAT H, or the day of reſt, a ſolemn feſtival of 
the Jews, on the ſeventh day of the week, or Saturda 
beginning from ſun-ſet on Friday to ſun- ſet on Saturday, 
The obſervation of the Sabbath bepan with the 
world: for God having employed fix days in its crea. 
tion, appointed the ſeventh as a day of reſt to be ob. 
ſerved by man, 1n commemoration of that great event, 
On this day the Jews were commanded to abſtain from 
all labour, and to give relt to their cattle. They 
were not allowed to go out of the city farther than 
two thouſand cubits, or a mile; a cuſtom which was 
founded on the diſtance of the ark from the tents of 
the Ifraelites, in the wilderneſs, after their leavin 
Egypt; for being permitted to go, even on the Sab. 
bath. day, to the tabernacle to pray, they from thence 


which they pre. 


inferred, that the taking a journey of no greater 


lengtb, though on a different account, could not be a 
breach of the ſabbatical reſt. | 5 

As the ſeventh day was a day of reſt to the people, 
ſo was the ſeventh year to the land : it being unlawful 
in this year to plough or ſow, and whatever the earth 
produced belonged to the poor; this was called the 
ſabbatical year. The Jews, therefore, were obliged, 


during the fix years, and more eſpecially the laſt, to 


lay up a ſufficient ſtore for the ſabbatical year. 

The modern as well as the ancient Jews are ver 
ſuperſtitious in the obſcrvance of the Sabbath: they 
carry neither arms, nor gold, nor filver, about them, 
and are permitted neither to touch theſe, nor a candle, 
nor any thing belonging to the fire; on which account 
they light up lamps on Friday, which bura till the ead 
of the Sabbath. | 

Chriſtian SABBATH. See SUNDAY, 

DABBATH-PBreaking, or profanation of the Lord's 
day, is puniſhed by the municipal laws of England. 
For, beſides the notorious indecency and ſcandal of 
permitting any ſecular buſineſs to be publicly tranſ- 
aQed on that day in a country profeſſing Chriſtianity, 
and the corruption of morals which ufually follows its 
profanation, the keeping one day in ſeven holy, as a 
time of relaxation and refreſhment, as well as for public 
worſhip, is of admirable ſervice to a ſtate, conſidered 
merely as a civil inftitution. It humanizes, by the 
help of converſation and ſociety, the manners of the 
lower claſſes; which would otherwiſe degenerate into 
a ſordid ferocity and ſavage ſelfiſhneſs of ſpirit : it en- 
ables the induſtrious workman to purſue his occupa- 
tion in the enſuing week with health and cheerfulnels: 
it imprints on the minds of the people that ſenſe of 
their duty to God, fo neceſſary to make them good 
citizens; but which yet would be worn out and de- 
faced by an unremitted continuance of labour, without 
any ſtated times of recalling them to the worſhip of 
their Maker. And therefore the laws of king Athel- 
ſtan forbad all merchandizing on the Lord's day, un- 
der very ſevere penalties. And by the ſtatute 27 Hen. 
VI. c. 5. no fair or market ſhall be held on the prin- 
cipal feſtivals, Good - friday, or any Sunday, (except the 
four Sundays in harveſt), on pain of forteiting tue 
goods expoſed to ſale. And, fince, by the ſtatute 


1 Car. I. c. 1. no perſons ſhall aſſemble, out of their 


owa pariſhes, for any ſport whatſoever upon this days: 
| | FF, | ' nor 
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nz nor, in their pariſhes, ſhall uſe any bull or bear bait- 
palliwes on pain that every offender ſhall pay 38. 4d. 
to the poor, This ſtatute does not prohibit, but 
rather impliedly allows, any innocent recreation or 
amuſement, within their reſpective pariſhes, even on 
the Lord's day, after divine ſervice is over. But by 
{.a,ute 29 Car. II. c. 7. no perſon allowed to work 
oa the Lord's day, or uſe any boat or barge, or ex- 
poſe any goods to ſale, except meat in public houſes, 
milk at certsin hours, and works of neceſſity or 
charity, on forfeiture of 5s. Nor ſhall any drover, carrier, 
ore the like, travel upon that day, under pain of 205. 

SABELLIANS, a ſect of Chriſtians of the 3d 
century, that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, a 
philoſopher of Egypt, who openly taught that there 
is but one perſon in the Godhead. 

The Sabcllians maintained, that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or functions 
of the Deity ; and held, that he who is in heaven is 
the Father of all things, deſcended into the virgin, 
became a child, and was born of her as a ſon; and 
that having accompliſhed the myſtery of our ſalvation, 
he diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles in tongues of fire, 
and was then denominated the Hoh) Gt. This 
they explained by reſembling God to the ſun, the 
illuminative virtue or quality of which was the Word, 
and its warming virtue the Holy Spirit. The Word, 
they taught, was darted, like a divine ray, to ac- 
compliſh the work of redemption; and that, being 
re-aſcended to heaven, the influences of the Father 
were communicated after a like manner to the apoſtles. 

SABINA, a province of Italy, in the territories of 
the church; bounded on the north by Umbria, on the 
_ eaſt by Farther Abruzzo, on the ſouth by the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, and on the weſt by the patrimony of 
St Peter. It is 22 miles in length, and almoſt as much 
in breadth; watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, and abound- 
ing in oil and wine. There is no walled town in it, 
and Mapliano is the principal place. | 

SABINUS (George), a celebrated Latin poet, 
born in the electorate of Brandenburg in 1508. His 
poem Res geſie Crſarum Germanorum, ſpread his re- 
putation all over Germany, and procured him the pa- 
tronage of all the princes who had any regard for po- 
lite literature: he was made profeſſor of the belles let- 
tres at Frankfort on the Oder, reQor of the new aca- 
demy at Konigſburg, and counſellor to the eleQor of 
Brandenburg. He married two wives, the firſt of 


which was the eldeſt daughter of the famous reformer 


Melan@hon; and died in 1560. His poems are well 
known, and have been often printed. 

SABLE, or SaBLE Animal, in zoology, a creature 
of the weaſel-kind, called by authors muſcla 2ibellina. 
Sce MusTELA, 

SABLE Trade, the trade carried on in the ſkins or 
furs of ſables: of which the following commercial hi- 
ſtory was tranſlated by Mr ü J. R. Forſter, from a Ruſ- 
han performance on that ſubject by Mr Muller. 

Sable, ſozle, in Ruſſian; abel in German. Their 
Price varies, from 11: to 10). Rerling, and above: fine 
and middling fable-ſkitis are without bellies, and the 
coarſe ones are with them, Forty ſkins make a collection 
called 2775r, The fineſt ſables are ſold in peirs per- 


tal, bimlar, and are dearcr than lingle ones of the 
1 


„ 


interludes, plays, or other unlawful exerciſes or 


S A B 

ſame goodneſs; for the Ruſſians want thoſe in pairs 
for facing caps, cloaks, tippets, &c. the blackeſt are 
reputed the beſt. Sables are in ſeaſon from November 
to February; for thoſe caught at any other time of 
the year are ſhort-haired, and then called gedeſebeli. 
The hair of fables differs in length and quality: the 
long hairs, which reach far beyond the inferior ones, are 
called o/; the more a ſkin has of ſuch long hairs, the 
blacker they are, ard the more valuable is the fur; the 
very beſt have no other but thoſe long and black hairs. 
Motchka is a technical term uſed in the Ruſſian fur- 
trade, expreſſing the lower part of the long hairs; and 
ſometimes it comprehends likewiſe the lower and ſhorter 
hairs: the abovementioned beſt fable furs are ſaid to 
have a black motchka. Below the long hairs are, in 
the greater part of the ſable-furs, ſome ſhorter hairs, 


called podsſte, i. e. under-os ; the more podoſie a fur 


has, the leſs valuable: in the better kind of ſables the 
podoſie has black tips, and a grey or ruſty motchka. 
The firſt kind of motchka makes the middling kind of 
ſable furs; the red one the worſt, eſpecially if it has 
but few os. Between the os and podoſie is a low wooly 
kind of hair, called pod/ada. The more podſada a fur 
has, the leſs valuable: for the long hair will, in ſuch 
caſe, take no other direction than the natural one; for 
the charaQers of ſable is, that notwithſtanding the hair 
naturally lies from the head towards the tail, yet it will 
lie equally in any direction as you ftrike your hand. 
over it. The various combinations of theſe charactere, 
in regard to os, motchka, podofie, and podſada, make 
many ſpecial diviſions in the goodneſs of furs: beſides 
this, the furriers attend to the fize, preferring always, 
ceteris paribus, the biggeſt, and thoſe that have the 


greateſt gloſs. The ſize depends upon the animal being 


a male or a female, the Jatter being always ſmaller. 
The gloſs vaniſhes in old furs: the freſh ones have a 
kind of bloomy appearance, as they expreſs it; the old 


ones are ſaid to have done blooming: the dyed ſables 


always loſe their gloſs ; become Jeſs uniform, whether 
the lower hairs have taken the dye or not; and com- 
monly the hairs are ſomewhat twiſted or eriſped, and 
not ſo ſtraight as in the natural ones. Some fumipate 
the ſkins, to make them look blacker; but the ſmell, 
and the criſped condition of the Jong hair, betrays the 
cheat; and both ways are detected by rubbing the fur 
with a moiſt linen- cloth, which grows black in ſuch caſes. 
„ The Chineſe have a way of dyeing the fables, fo 
that the colour not only laſts, (which the Ruſſian cheats 
cannot do), but the far keeps its gloſs, and the eriſped 
hairs only diſcover it. This is the reaſon that all the 
ſables, which are of the beſt kind, either in pairs or ſe- 
parate, are carried to Ruſſia ; the reſt go to China. 
The very belt ſables come from the environs of Nert— 
chitſk and Yakutſk; and in this latter diftriQ, the coun- 
try about the river Ud affords ſometimes ſables, of 
whom one fingle fur is often fold at the rate of 60 or 
70 rubles, 121. or 14). The bellies of fables, which 
are ſold in pairs, are about two fingers breadth, and 
are tied together by 40 pieces, which are fold from 11, 
to 21. ſterling. Tails are fold by the hundred. The very 
beſt ſable-jurs muſt have their tails ; but ordinary fables 
are often cropped, and 100 ſold from 41. to 8]. fterling. 
The legs or feet of fables are ſeldom fold ſeparately : 


white {ables are rare, and no common merchandize. 


but bought only as curioſities: ſome are yellow iſh, and 
3 are 


Sable. 
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are bleached in the ſpring on the ſnow.” 

SABLE, in heral.iry, ſignifies“ black;“ and is bor- 
rowed from the French, as are moſt terms in this ſcience: 
in enpraving it is expreficd by both horizontal and 
perpendicular lines croſſing each other, Sable of itſelf 
ſigniſics conſtancy, learning, and grief; and ancient 
lcialds will have it, that it is compounded with 


Or J cHonour. 
: Arg. | ©] Fame. 
Gulf. e RefpeR. 
A zu. .Application. 
Ver. A Comfort. 
Pur, | Auſterity. 


The occaſion that introduced this colour into heraldry 


is thus related by Alexander Niſbet, p. 8. The duke 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, after the loſs of that king- 
dom, appeared at a tournament in Germany all in 
black, with his ſhield of that tincture, /eme de larmes, 
i. e. beſprinkled with drops of water, to repreſent tears, 
indicating by that both his grief and loſs. 
SABLESTAN, or SABLUSTAN, a province of Aſia, 


in Perſia, on the frontiers of Indoſtan; bounded on 


the north by Khoraſan; on the eaſt, by the mountains 
of Balk and Candahar; on the ſonth, by Sageſtan, or 
Segeſtan; and on the welt, by Heri. It is a moun- 
tainous country, very little known to Europeans; nor 
is it certain which is the capital town. 

SABRE, a kind of ſword or ſcimetar, with a very 
broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
falcated or crooked towards the point. It is the ordi- 
nary weapon worn by the Turks, who are ſaid to be 
very expert in the uſe of it. Et 

SABURRA, 1n medicine, uſually denotes any col- 
lection of half putrid indigeſted matter in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, by which the operation of digeſtion is 
impeded. | 95 

SABURREE, carrtTs, in natural hiſtory; a genus 
of foſſils, found in minute maſſes, forming together a 
kind of powder, the ſeveral particles of which are of 
no determinate ſhape, nor have any tendency to the fi- 
gure of cryſtal, but ſeem rudely broken fragments of 
larger maſſes; not to be diſſolved or diſunited by wa— 
ter, but retaining their figure in it, and not cohering 
by means of it into a maſs; confiderably opake, and 
ia many fpecies fermenting with acids; often fouled 
with heterogene matters, and not unfrequently taken in 
the coarſer ſtony and mineral or metalline particles, 

Gritts are of various colours, as, 1. The ſtony and 
ſparry gritts, of a bright or greyiſh white colour. 
2. The red ſtony gritts. 
compoſed of homogene ſparry particles. 4. The yel- 
low gritt, of which there is only one ſpecics. 5. The 
black and blackiſh gritts, compoſed of ſtony or talky 
particles, 

SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk. more or leſs 
violent, given by the horſeman to the horſe, in pullin 
or twitching the reins of the bridie all on a ſudden 
and with one pull, and that when a horſe lies heavy 
upon the hand, or obſtinately arms bimſclFf, 


This is a correction uſed to make a horſe carry well; 


but it ought to be uſed diſcreetly, and but ſeldom. 
SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to prieſts. 


See PrIEST. | 
PACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of ſaccus, 


£3 


ſignifies a litile bag, and is applied to many parts of Sccharuy 


3. The green ſtony gritts, 


$.A © 


the body. 


| | 
SACCHARUM, SUGAR, or the Supar-Cane ; in Sachvilt, 
— 


botauy, a genus of the digynia order, belonging to the 
triandria claſs of pladts. There is but one ſpecies of 
this genus, vz. the officinarum z a genus of both the 
Indies, where it grows naturally, and is cultivated for 
its juice, which when boiled affords the ſweet ſalt called 
ugar. See that article, | 
SACCHI (Andrea), a celebrated painter, born at 
Rome in 1594. He was the diſciple of Franciſco Al. 
bano, whom he afterwards ſurpaſſed in taſte ard cor- 
rect neſs. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent 
degree by his paintings in freſco; and a ftrong emu— 
lation ſubſiſting between him and Pietro de Cortona, 
they each arrived at a degree of perfection that neither 
of them might have known, without ſuch a competi- 
tion. The works of Sacchi have ſuch intrinſie merit, 
and are finiſhed with ſuch uncommon care and ſkill, as 
will always ſecure the applauſe of the judicious, and 
preſerve their true value, He died in 1668, 
SACHEVEREL'{(Dr Henry), a famous clergyman 
of the Tory faction in the reign of queen Anne; who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by indecent and ſeurrilous ſermons 
and writings againſt the diſſenters and revolution princi- 
ples. He owed his conſequence, however, to being in- 
diſcreetly proſecuted by the houſe of lords, for his affize- 
ſermon at Derby, and his 5th of November ſermon at 
St Paul's in 1709; in which he aſſerted the doctrine 
of non reſiſtance to government in its utmoſt extent; 
and reflected ſeverely on the act of toleration. The 
high and low church parties were very violent at that 
time; and the trial of Sachevercl inflamed the higli- 
church party to dangerous riots and exceſſes: he was, 
however, ſuſpended for three years, and his ſermons 
burned by the common hangman. The Tories being 
in adminiſtration when Sacheverel's ſuſpention expired, 
he was freed with every circumſtance of honour and 
public rejoicing z. was ordered to preach before the com- 
mons on the 29th of May, had the thanks of the houſe 
for his diſcourſe, and obtained the valuable rectory of 
St Andrew's, Holborn. | | 
SACK  Woor, a quantity of woo] containing jul 
22 ſtone, and every ſtone 14 pounds. In Scotland, 2 
ſack is 24 ſtone, each ſtone containing 16 pounds. 
Sack of Cotton Wool, a quantity from one hundred 
und a half to four hundred weight. | 
Sacks of Earth, in fortification, are canvas bags 
filled with earth. They are uſed in making retrench- 
ments in baſte, to place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, &c. to repair them, when beaten down. 
SACKBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
being a ſort of trumpet, though different from the com- 
mon trumpet both in form and fize: it is fit to play a 
baſs, and is contrived to. be drawn out or ſhortened, 
according to the tone required, whether grave or acute. 
The Italians call it zrombone, and the Latins ruba duc: 


tilis. 


SACKVILLE (Charles, earl of Dorſet), a cele» 
brated wit and poet, deſcended from the foregoing, 
was born in 1637. He was, like Villiers, Rocheſter, 
Sedley, &c. one of the libertines of king Charles's 
court, and ſometimes indulged himſelf in inexcuſable 
exceſſes. He openly diſcountenanced the violent mes, 


lures of James II. and engaged early for the moe 


e. Orange, b 


3 


- (he houſchold, and taken. into the privy-council, He 
died in 1706, and left ſeveral poetical pieces, which, 
though not couſiderable enough to make a volume by 
thewſelves, may be found among the works of the mi- 
nor poets, publiſhed in 1749. | 
CAcxvILLE (Thomas, Lord Buckhurſt, and Earl of 
Darlet), a flateſman and poet, the {on of Richard 
Sackeille, Eſq; of Buckhurſt, in the pariſh of Wi- 
thian in Sullex, was born in the year 1536. He was 
ſent to Hart-hall in Oxford, in the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. whence he removed to Cambridge, 


where he took a maſter of arts degree, and thence to 


the Inner Temple. He now applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the Jaw, and was called to the bar. We are 
told that he commenced poet whilſt at the univerſities, 
and that theſe his juvenile productions were much ad- 
mired, none of which however have been preſerved, In 
the fourth and fifth vear of queen Mary, we find him 
a member of the houſe of commons; about which time, 
in 1557, he wrote a poetical piece, intitled The In- 
ductien, or, The Myrror of Magiſtrates. This laſt was 
meant to comprehend all the unfortunate Great from the 
beginning of our hiſtory ; but the deſign being drap- 
ped, it was inſerted in the body of the work. The 
Myrror of Magiſtrates is formed on a dramatic plan; 
in which the perſons is introduced ſpeaking. The In- 
duction is written much in the ſtyle of Spencer, who, 
with ſome probability, is ſuppoſed to have imitated 
this author. | 

In 1561, his tragedy of Gorboduc was acted before 
queen Eliſabeth by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. 
This was the firſt tolerable tragedy in our language. 
The Companion to the Play-houſe tells us, that the 
three firſt acts were written by Mr Tho. Norton. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his Apology for Poetry, ſays, © it 
is full of ſtately ſpeeches and well-ſounding phraſes, 
climbing to the height of Seneca in his ſtyle, &c.“ 
Rymer ipeaks highly in its commendation. Mr Spence, 
at the 1aſtigation of Mr Pope, republiſhed it in 1736, 
with a pompous preface. It is ſaid to be our firſt dra- 
matic piece written in verſe. | 

Ia the firſt parliament of this reign, Mr Sackville was 
member for Suſſex, and for Bucks in the ſecond. In 
the mean time, he made the tour of France and Italy, 
and in 1566 was impriſoned at Rome, when he was 
informed of his father's death, by which he became 
poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable fortune. 

Having now obtaincd his liberty, he returned to 
England; and being firſt knighted, was created Lord 
Buckhurſt. In 1570 he was ſent ambaſſador to France. 
In 1586 he was one of the commiſſioners appointed to 
try the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots; and was 
the meſſenger employed to report the confirmation of 
her ſentence, and to ſee it excented. The year follow- 
ing he went ambaſſador to the States-General, in con- 
«quence of their complaint againſt the carl of Leice- 
ker; who, diſliking his impartiality, prevailed on the 
queen to recall him, and confine him to his houſe. In 
this tate of confinement he continued about 10 months, 
a hen Leiceſter dying, he was reſtored to favour, and 
80 was inſtalled knight of the garter: but the 
wor incontrovertible proof of the queen's partiality for 
ord Buckhurſt appeared in the year 1591, when ſhe 
bud him to be elected chancellor in the univerſity of 
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y whom he was made lord chamberlain of 
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Osford, in oppoſition to her favourite Eſſcz. Ia 1598, Sacrament 


on the death of the treaſurer Burleigh, lord Buckhurſt 
ſucceeded him, and by virtue of his office became in 
eſſect prime miniſter ; aud when, in 1607, the earls of 
Eſſex and Southampton were brought to trial, he fat 
as lord high ſteward on that awful occaſion. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was graciouſly re- 
ceived, had the office of lord high treaſurer confirmed 
to him for life, and was created earl of Dorict. He 
continued in high favour with the king till the day of 
his death; which happened ſuddenly, on the 19th of 
April 1608, in the council-chamber at Whitchall. 
He was interred with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter 
abbey. He was a good poet, an able miniſter, and an 
honeſt man, From him is deſcended the preſent noble 
family of the Dorſets. It were needleſs (ſays Mr 
Walpole) to add, that he was the patriarch of a race 
of genius and wit.“ 

SACRAMENT, ſignifies, in general, a ſign of a 
thing ſacred and holy; and is defined to be an out- 
ward and vifible ſign of a ſpiritual grace. Thus there 
are two objects in a ſacrament; the one the object of 
the ſenſes, and the other the object of faith. Prote- 
ſtants admit only of two ſacraments, baptiſm, and the 
euchariſt or Lord's Supper; but the Roman Catholics 
own ſeven, viz. baptiſm, confirmation, the euchariſt, 
penance, extreme unction, ordination, and marriage. 

The Romaniſts, however, by way of eminence, call 
the euchariſt the holy ſacrament. Thus to expoſe the 
holy ſacrament, is to lay the conſecrated hoſt on the 
altar to be adored, The proceſſion of the holy ſacra- 
ment, is that in which this hott is carried about the 
church, or about a town. | 

SACRAMENTARY, an ancient Romifh church- 
book, which contains all the paryers and ceremon'es 
practiſed at the celebration of the ſacraments. 

It was wrote by pope Gelaſius, and afterwards re- 
viſed, corrected, and abridged by St Gregory. 

SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly of- 
fered and conſecrated to God, with benedictions, unc- 
tions, &c. . 

SACRIFICE, a ſolemn act of religious worſhip, 
which conſiſted in dedicating or offering up ſomething 
animate or inanimate on an altar, by the hands of the 
prieſt, either as an expreſſion of their gratitude to the 
Deity for ſome ſignal mercy, or to acknowledge their 
dependence on him, or, to conciliate his favour. The 
origin of ſacrifices is by ſome aſcribed to the Phceni- 


cians; but Porphyry aſcribes it to the Egyptians, who. 


firſt offered the firit-fruits of their grounds to the gods, 
burning them upon an altar of turf: thus in the molt 
ancient ſacrifices there were neither living creatures,. 
nor any thing coſtly or magnificent, and no myrrh or 
frankincenſe. At length they began to burn perfumes: 
and afterwards men, leaving their ancient diet of herbs, 
and roots, and beginning to uſe living creatures for 
food, began alſo to change their ſacrifices. The ſcrip- 
tures, however, furniſh us with a different account? 
for Noah, it is ſaid, ſacrificed animals at his comin 
out of the ark; and even Abel himſelf ſacrificed the 
beſt and fatteſt of his flock ; but Grotius thinks it 
more probable that he contented himſelf with making 
a mere oblation of his lambs, &c. without ſlay ing. 
them. | | 

The Jews had two ſorts of ſacrifices, taking 2 7 

word. 
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| . Sacrifice, word in its largeſt fignification : The firſt were offer- the moſt honourable perſon in the company, killed the 8278, 
1 ings of tythes, firſt fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, and beaft, by knocking it down or cutting its throat, JF ——« 


| | the like; and the laſt, offerings of ſlaughtered animals. 


When an Lfraclite offered a loaf or a cake, the prieſt 
broke it in two parts; and ſetting aſide that half which 
he reſcrved for himlelf, broke the other into crumbs, 
poured oil, wine, incenſe, and ſalt upon it, and ſpread 
the whole upon the fire of the altar, If theſe offerings 
were accompanied with the ſacrifice of an animal, they 
were thrown upon the victim to be conſumed along 
with it. If the offerings were of the cars of new corn, 
they were parched at the fire, rubbed in the hand, and 
then offered to the prieſt in a veſſel, over which he 
poured oil, incenſe, wine, and ſalt, and then burnt it 
upon the altar, having firſt taken as much of it as of 


Tight belonged to himſelf. 


The principal ſacrifices among the Hebrews conſiſt- 
ed of bullocks, ſheep, and goats; but doves and turtles 
were accepted from thoſe who were not able to bring 
the other: theſe beaſts were to be perfect, and with- 


out blemiſh. The rites of ſacrificing were various; all 


of which are very minutely deſcribed in the books of 
Moſes. 

The manner of ſacrificing among the Greeks and 
Romans was as follows, In the choice of the victim, 
they took care that it was without blemiſh or imper— 
fection; its tail was not to be too ſmall at the end; 
the tongue not black, nor the ears cleft; and that the 
bull was one that had never been yoked. The victim 


the ſacrifice was in honovr of the celeſtial gods, the 
throat was turned up towards heaven; but if they (a. 
crificed to the heroes or infernal gods, the victim Wag 
killed with its throat towards the ground. If by ac. 
cident the beaſt eſcaped the ftroke, leaped up after it, 
or expired with pain and difficulty, it was thought to 
be unacceptable to the gods. The beaſt being killed, 
the prieſt inſpected its entrails, and made predictions 
from them. They then poured wine, together with 
frankincepſe, into the fire, to inereaſe the flame, and 
then laid the ſacrifice on the altar; which in the pri- 
mitive times was burnt whole to the gods, and thence 
called an ho/zcauſ{; but in after-times, only part of the 
victim was conſumed in the fire, and the remainder re. 
ſerved for the ſacrificers; the thighs, and ſometimes 

the entrails, being burnt to their honour, the company 
feaſted upon the reit. While the prieſt was ſacriticing, 
the prieit, and the perſon who gave the ſacrifice, jointly 
prayed, laying their hands upon the altar. Sometimes 


they played upon mulical inftruments in the time of 


the ſacrifice, and on ſome occafions they danced round 
the altar, finging ſacred hymns in honour of the god, 
Human SACRIFICEs. One would think it ſcarce 


| poſſible, that fo unnatural a cuſtom as that of hu- 


man facrifices ſhould have exiſted in the world: but 
it 18 very certain, that it did not only exiſt, but almoſt 
univerſally prevail. The Egyptians of old brought 


being pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and horns, no victims to their temples, nor ſhed any blood at their B 
eſpecially if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they altars: But human victims and the blood of men muſt 670 
alſo adorned with a garland of flowers, a woollen in- be here excepted ; which at one period they moſt cer. ,j, Ks 
ſula or holy fillet, whence hung two rows of chaplets tainly offered to their gods. The Cretans had the vain | 


with twiſted ribands; and on the middle of the body ſame cuſtom ; and adhered to it a much longer time, f 0% 
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a kind of flole, pretty large, hung down on each fide; 


the leſſer victims were only adorned with garlands and 


bundles of flowers, together with white tufts or- 


wreaths. | 
The victims thus prepared were brought before the 


altar; the leſſer being driven to the place, and the 


greater led by an halter; when, if they made any 
ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was taken 


for an ill omen, and the ſacrifice frequently ſet aſide. 


The victim thus brought was carefully examined, to 
ſee that there was no defect in it; then the prieſt, clad 
in his ſacerdotal habit, and accompanied with the ſa— 
crificers and other attendants, and being waſhed and 
purified according to the ceremonies preſcribed, turned 
to the right-hand, and went round the altar, ſprinkling 


it with meal and holy-water, and alſo beſprinklipg 


thoſe who were preſent. Then the crier proclaimed 
with a loud voice, Who 1s here? To which the people 
replied, Many and good. The prieſt then having ex- 
horted the people to join with him by ſaying, Let us 
pray, confeſſed his own unworthineſs, acknowledgin 
that he had been guilty of divers fins; for which he 
egged pardon of the gods, hoping that they would 
be pleaſed to grant bis requeſts, accept the oblations 
offered them, and ſend them all health and happineſs; 
and to this general form added petitions for ſuch par- 
ticular favours as were then defired. Prayers being 
ended, the prieſt took a cup of wine; and having ta- 


Red it himſelf, cauſed his aſſiſtants to do the like; and 


then poured forth the remainder between the horns of 
the victim. Then the prieſt or the crier, or ſometimes 


_— 


The nations of Arabia did the ſame. The people of““ hn 


Dumah, in particular, ſacrificed every year a child; and 
buried it underneath an altar, which they made uſe of 
inſtead of an idol: for they did not admit of images. 
The Perſians buried people alive. Ameſtris, the wife 
of Xerxes, entombed 12 perſons quick under ground 
for the good of her ſou]. It wonld be endleſs to enu- 
merate every city, or every province, where thele dire 
practices obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodianz, the 
Phoceans, the Tonians, thoſe of Chios, Leſbos, Te- 
nedos, all had human ſacrifices, The natives of the 
Tauric Cherſoneſus offered up to Diana every ſtranger 
whom chance threw upon their coaſt. Hence aroſe 
that juſt expoſtulation in Euripides, vpon the incon- 
ſiſtency of the proceeding ; wherein much good rea- 
ſoning is implied. Iphigenia wonders, as the goddeſs 
delighted in the blood of men, that every villain and 
murderer ſhould be privileged to eſcape, nay, be dri- 


ven from the threſhold of the temple ; whereas, if an 


honeſt and virtuous man chanced to ſtray thither, he 
only was ſeized upon, and put to death. The Pelaſgi, 
in a time of ſcarcity, vowed the tenth of all that ſhould 
be born to them, for a ſacrifice, in order to procure plen- 
ty. Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian flew 300 noble Lace 
demoniens, among whom was Theopompus the king | 
of Sparta, at the altar of Jupiter at Ithome. Without 
donbt the Lacedemonians did not fail to make ample 
returns: for they were a ſevere and revengeful people, 
and offered the like victims to Mars. Their feltival 
of the Diamaſtigoſis is well known; when the Sparta" 


boys were whipped in the ſigbt of their parents 0 
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— they often expired under the torture. Puylarchus af— 


. 


tuch ſeverity before the altar of Diana Ortihia, that 


firms, as he is quoted by Porphyry, that of old every 
Grecian ſtate made it a rule, before they matched to- 
wardz an enemy, to folicit a bleſſing on their under— 
iek'ngs by human victims. 

he Romans were accuſtomed to the like ſacrifices. 


They both devoted themſelves to the infernal gods, _—_ 


conſtrained others to ſubmit to the ſame horrid doom. 
Hence we read in Titus Livius, that, in the conſulate 
of /Enilius Paulus and Terentius Varro, two Gauls, 
a man and a woman, and two in like manner of Greece, 
were buried alive at Rome ia the Ox-Market ; where 


was a place under ground, walled-round to receive 


them; which had before been made uſe of for ſuch 
cruel purpoſes. He ſays it was a ſacrifice not properly 
Roman, that is, not originally of Roman inſtitution 
yet it was frequently practiſed there, and that too by 
public authority. Plutarch makes mention of a like 
inſtance a few years before, in the conſulſhip of Fla- 
minius and Furius. There is reaſon to think, that all 
the principal captives who graced the triumphs of the 
Romans, were at the cloſe of that cruel pageantry put 
to death at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Caius Ma- 
rius offered up his own davghter for a victim to the 
Dii Averrunci, to procure ſucceſs in a battle againft 
the Cimbri ; as we are informed by Dorotheus, quoted 
by Clemens. It is likewiſe atteſted by Plutarch, who 
ſays that her name was Caſpurnia. Marius was a man 
of a ſour and bloody diſpoſition; and had probably 
heard of ſuch ſacrifices being offered in the enemy's 
camp, among whom they were very common : or he 
might have beheld them exhibited at a diſtance; and 
therefore murdereJ what was neareſt, and ſhould have 
been deareſt, to him, to counteract their fearful ſpells, 
and outdo them in their wicked machinery. Cicero ma- 
king mention of this cuſtom being common in Gaul, 
adds, that it prevailed among that people even at the 
time he was ſpeaking : from whence we may be led to 
infer, that it was then diſcontinued among the Ro- 
mans. And we are told by Pliny, that it had then, 
and not very long, been diſcouraged. For there was 
a law enated, when Lentulus and Craſſus were con- 
ſuls, ſo late as the 657th year of Rome, that there 
ſhould be no more human ſacrifices : for till that time 
thoſe horrid rites had been celebrated in broad day 
without any maſk or controul; which, had we not the 
belt evidence for the fact, would appear ſcarce cre- 
dible. And however they may have been diſcontinued 
for a time, we find that they were again renewed; tho? 
they became not ſo public, nor ſo general. For not very 
long after this, it is reported of Auguſtus Cæſar, when 
Peruſia ſurrendered in the time of the ſecond triumvi— 
rate, that beſides multitudes executed in a militar 
manner, he offered up, upon the Ides of March, 300 
choſen perſons, both of the equeſtrian and ſenatorial 
Order, at an altar dedicated to the manes of his uncle 
Julius, Even at Rome itſelf this culom was revived : 
en! Porphyry aſſures us, that in his time a man was 
every year ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Jupiter Latiaris. 
Tlogabalus offered the like victims to the Syrian 
en, which he introduced among the Romans. The 
lame is ſaid of Aurelian. 
Che Gauls and the Germans were ſo devoted to this 
ckiog Cuſtom, that no buſineſs of any moment was 


. 
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tranſacted among them without being prefacsd with Sacrifice, | 


the blood of men. They were offered up to various 
gods; but particularly to Heſus, Taranis, and Thau— 
tates. Theſe deities are mentioned by Lucan, where 
he enumerates the various nations who followed the 
fortunes of Cæſar. 

The altars of theſe gods were far removed from the 
common reſort of men; being generally ſituated in 
the depth of woods, that the gloom might add to the 
horror of the operation, and give a reverence to the 
place and proceeding. The perſons devoted were led 
thither by the Druids, who preſided at the ſolemnity, 
and performed the cruel offices of the ſacrifice, Ta- 
citus takes notice of the cruelty of the Hermunduri, 
in a war with the Catti, wherein they had greatly the 
advantage; at tne cloſe of which they made one ge- 
neral ſacrifice of all that was taken in battle. The 
poor remains of the legions under Varus ſuffered in 
ſome degree the ſame fate. There were many places 
deſtined for this purpoſe all over Gaul and Germany ; 
but eſpecially in the mighty woods of Arduenna, and 


the great Hercinian foreſt; a wild that extended 


above 30 days journey in length. The places ſet apart 
for this ſolemnity were held in the utmoſt reverence, 
and only approached at particular ſeaſons. Lucan 
mentions a grove of this fort near Maſſilia, which even 
the Roman ſoldiers were afraid to violate, tho' com- 


manded by Cæſar. It was one of thoſe ſet apart for 


the ſacrifices of the country. | | 
Claudian compliments Stilicho, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Roman armies through his 
conduct, they could now venture into the awful foreſt 
of Hercinia, and follow the chace in thoſe ſo much 
dreaded woods, and otherwiſe make uſe of them. 


Theſe pradices prevailed among all the people of 


the north, of whatever denomination. The Maſſa- 
getæ, the Scythians, the Getes, the Sarmatians, all 
the various nations upon the Baltic, particulurly the 
Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed principle, 
that their happineſs and ſecurity could not be obtain- 
ed but at the expence of the lives of others. Their 
chief gods were Thor and Woden, whom they thought 
they could never ſufficiently glut with blood. They 
had many very celebrated places of worſhip ; eſpecially 
in the iſland Rugen, near the mouth of the Oder; and 
in Zeeland: ſome, too, very famous among, the Sem 
nones and Naharvalli. But the moſt reverenced of all, 
and the molt frequented, was at Upſal ; where there 
was every year a grand celebrity, which continued for 
nine days, During this term they ſacrificed animals. 
of all ſorts: but the moſt acceptable victims, and the 
moſt numerous, were men. Of theſe ſacrifices none 
were eſteemed ſo auſpicious and ſalutary, as a ſacrifice 
of the prince of the country. When the lot fell for the 
king to die, it was received with univerſal] acclama- 
tions and every expreſſion of joy; as it once happen- 
ed in the time of a famine, when they caſt lots, and 


it fell to king Domalder to be the peoples victim: 


and he was accordingly put to death. Olaus Tretel- 
cer, another prince, was burnt alive to Woden, They 
did not ſpare their own children. Harald the fon of 
Gunild, the firſt of that name, flew two of his chil— 
dren to obtain a ſtorm of wind. © He did not let 
(ſays Verſtegan) to ſacrifice two of his ſons unto his 
idols, to the end he might obtain of them ſuch a 


tempeſt 
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ping of Harald king of Denmark.” Saxo Gramma- 
ticus mentions a like fact. He calls the king Haquin 


and ſpeaks of the perſons put to death as two very 


hopeful young princes. Another king ſlew nine ſons, 
in order to prolong his own life; in hopes, perhaps, 
that what they were abridged of would in great mea- 
ſure be added to himſelf. Such inſtances, however, 
occur not often: but the common victims were with- 


Out end. Adam Bremenſis, ſpeaking of the awful 


grove at Upſa!, where theſe horrid rites were celebra- 
ted, ſays, that there was not a ſingle tree but what 
was reverenced, as if it were gifted with ſome portion 
of divinity: and all this becauſe they were ſtained with 
gore, and foul with human putrefaction. The ſame is 
obſerved by .Scheifſer in his account of this place. 
The manner in which the victims were ſlaughtered, 
was diverſe in different places. Some of the Gauliſh 
nations chined them with a ſtroke of an ax. The Cel- 
tz placed the man who was to be offered for a ſacri- 
lice upon a block, or an altar, with his breaſt up- 
wards, and with a ſword {truck him forcibly acroſs the 
ſternum ; then tumbling him to the ground, from his 
agonies and convulſions, as well as from the effuſion of 
blood, they formed a judgment of future events. The 


Cimbri ripped open the bowels ; and from them they 


. pretended to divine. In Norway they beat mens brains 


out with an ox-yoke. The ſame operation was per- 
formed in Iceland, by daſhing them againſt an altar 
of ſtone. In many places they transfixed them with 
arrows. Afﬀter they were dead they ſuſpended them 
upon the trees, and left them to putrefy. One of the 
writers above quoted, mentions that in his time 70 car- 
caſes of this fort were found in a wood of the Scevi. 
Dithmar of Merſhurgh, an author of nearly the ſame 
age, ſpeaks of a place called Ledur in Zeeland, where 
there were every year 99 perſons ſacrificed to the god 
Swantowite, During theſe bloody feſtivals a general 
joy prevailed ; and banquets were moſt royally ſerved. 
They fed, carouſed, and gave a looſe to indulgence, 
which at other times was not permitted. They ima- 
gined that there was ſomething-mylterious in the num- 
ber nine: for which reaſon theſe feaſts were in ſome 
places celebrated every ninth year, in others every 
ninth month; and continued for nine days. When all 
was ended, they waſhed the 1mage of the deity in a 
pool; and then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Their ſervants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of their 
feaſting, and partook of the banquet. At the cloſe 
of all, they were ſmothered in the ſame pool, or other— 
wiſz made away with. On which Tacitus remarks, 
how great an awe this circumllance muſt neceſſa- 
rily infuſe into thoſe who were not admitted to theſe 
myſteries. | | 
Theſe acconnts are handed down from a variety of 
au'hors in different ages; many of whom were natives 
of the countries which they deſcribe, and to which they 
feem ſtrongly attached. They would not therefore 
have brought ſo foul an imputation on the part of the 
world in favour of which they were each writing, nor 
could there be that concurrence of teſtimony, were not 
the hiſtory in general true. 
Tone like cutom prevailed to a great degree at 
M.xico, and even under the mild government of the 
Perueians; and in molt parts of America, In Africa 


1 


Zacrifice, tempeſt at ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe the ſhip- 


8 


it is ſtill kept up; where, in the inland parts, they (4. 
crifice ſome of the captives taken in war to their fe. 
tiches, in.order to ſecure their favonr. Saelgrave was 
in the king of Dahoome's camp, after his inroad into 
the countries of Ardra and Whidaw ; and ſays, that 
he was a witneſs to the cruelty of this prince, whom 
he ſaw ſacrifice multitudes to the deity of his nation. 

The ſacrifices of which we have been treating, if 
we except ſome few inſtances, conſiſted of perſons 
doomed by the chance of war, or aſſigned by lot, to 
be offered, But among the nations of Canaan, the 
victims were peculiarly choſen, Their own children, 
and whatever was neareſt and deareſt to them, were 
deemed the moſt worthy offering to their god. The 
Carthaginians, who were a colony from Tyre, carried 
with them the religion of their mother-country, and 
inſtituted the fame worſhip in the parts where they 
ſettled. It conſiſted in the adoration of ſeveral dei- 
ties, but particularly of Kronus; to whom they of- 
fered human ſacrifices, and eſpecially the blood of 
children. If the parents were not at hand to make 
an immediate offer, the magiſtrates did not fail to 
make choice of what was moſt fair and promiſing z 
that the god might not be defrauded of his dues. Up- 
on a check being received in Sicily, and ſome other 
alarming circumſtances happening, Himilcar without 
any hefitation laid hold of a boy, and offered him on 


the ſpot to Kronus; and at the ſame time drowned a 
number of prieſts, to appeaſe the deity of the ſea, 


The Carthaginians another time, upon a great defeat 
of their army by Agathocles, imputed their miſcar- 
riages to the anger of this god, whoſe ſervices had 
been negleted. Touched with this, and ſeeing the 


enemy at their gates, they ſeized at once goo children 
of the prime nobility, and offered them in public for 


a ſacrifice. Three hundred more, being perſons who 
were ſomehow obnoxious, yielded themſelves volunta- 
rily, and were put to death with the others. The ne- 
glect of which they accuſed themſelves, confiſted in 
ſacrificing children purchaſed of parents among the 
poorer fort, who reared them for that purpoſe ; and 
not ſelecting the moſt promiſing, and the moſt honou- 
rable, as had been the cuſtom of old. In ſhort, there 
were particular children brought up for the altar, as 
ſheep are fattened for the ſhambles; and they were 
bought and butchered in the ſame manner. But this 
indiſcriminate way of proceeding was thought to have 
given offence. It is remarkable, that the Egyptians 
looked out for the moft ſpecious and handſome perſon 
to be ſacrificed, The Albanians pitched upon the beſt 
man of the community, and made him pay for the 
wickedneſs of the reſt. The Carthaginians choſe what 
they thought the moſt excellent, and at the ſame time 
the moſt dear to them; which made the lot fall heavy 
upon their children. This is taken notice of by Silius 
Italieus in his fourth book. | 

Kronus, to whom theſe ſacrifices were exhibited, 
was an oriental deity, the god of light and fire; and 
therefore always worſhipped with ſome refcrence 0 
that element. See PHOENICIA. 

The Greeks, we find, called the deity to whom 
theſe offerings were made Agraulos; and feigned that 
ſhe was a woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. Put 
how came Cecrops to have any connection witb Cy- 


prus? Agravlos is a corruption and tranſpoſition of the 
011* 


««ikces, original name, which ſhould have been rendered CE 
_—— Hur, or Uk El Anrus; but has, like many other o- 
riental titles and names, been ſtrangely ſophiſticated z 
and is here changed to Agraulos. It was in reality 
the god of light, who was always worſhipped with 
Gre, This deity was the Moloch of the Tyrians and 
Canaanites, and the Melech of the ealt ; that is, the 
great and principal god, the god of light, of whom 
lire was eſteemed a ſymbol ; and at whoſe ſhrine, in— 
ſtead of viler victims, they offered the blood of men. 
guch was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Mo- 
loch of the Phoenicians: and nothing can appear 
more ſhocking than the ſacrifices of the Tyrians and 
Carthaginians, which they performed to this idol. In 
all emergencics of ſtate, and times of general cala- 
mity, they devoted what was molt neceſſary and va- 
juable to them, for an offering to the gods, and parti— 
cularly to Moloch. But belides thele undetermined 
times of bloodſhed, they had particular and preſeribed 


the moſt noble and reputable families, as before men- 
tioned, If a perſon had an only child, it was the more 
liable to be put to death, as being eſteemed more ac- 
ceptable to the deity, and more efficacious of the ge- 
neral good. Thoſe who were ſacrificed to Kronus 
were thrown into the 2zrms of a molten idol, which 
ſtood in the midſt of a large fire, and was red with 
heat. The arms of it were ſtretched out, with the 
hands turned upwards, as it were to receive them; 
yet (loping downwards, ſo that they dropt from thence 
into a glowing furnace below. To other gods they 
were otherwiſe ſlaughtered, and, as it is implied, by 
the very hands of their parents. What can be more 
horrid to the imagination, than to ſuppoſe a father 
leading the deareſt of all his ſons to ſuch an infernal 
ſhrine? or a mother the moſt engaging and affec- 
tionate of her daughters, juſt riſing to maturity, to 
be ſlanghtered at the altar of Aſhteroth or Baal? Ju- 
ſtin deſcribes this unnatural cuttom very pathetically : 
Orippe homines, ut victimas, immolabant ; et impuberes 
| (ue Aus hoſtium miſericordiam provicat ) aris admove- 
bant ; pacem ſanguine etrum expoſcentes, pro quorum 
vil Dii rogari maxime ſolent. Such was their blind 
zeal, that this was continually practiſed; and ſo much 
of natural affection fill left unextinguiſned, as to ren- 
der the fene ten times more ſhocking from the ten- 
derneſs which they ſecmed to expreſs. They embra- 
ced their children with great fondneſs, and encoura- 
ged them in the gentleſt terms, that they might not be 
appaled at the fight of the helliſh proceſs ; begging of 
them to ſubmit with cheerfulneſs to this fearful opera- 
tion, If there was any appearance of a tear riſing, or 
a Cry unawares eſcaping, the mother ſmothered it 
with her kiſſes, that there might not be any ſhow of 
backwardneſs or conſtraint, but the whole be a free- 
will offering. Tucſe cruel endearments over, they 
ſtabbed them to the heart, or otherwiſe opened the 
Juices of life ; and with the blood warm, as it ran, 


ele were the cuſtoms which the Itraelites learned 
of the people of Canaan, and for which they are up- 
braided by the Pſalmift ; „ They did not deſtroy the 
Nations, concerning whom the Lord commanded them; 
wit were mingled among the heathen, and learned 


heir works . 22 - . - 
8: they ſacrificed their ſons and their 
Vol. IX. N 3 8 


ſeaſons every year, when children were choſen out of 


beſmeared the altar and the orim viſage of the idol. 
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daughters unto devils, and ſhed innocent blood, even 
the blood of their ſons and of their daughters, whom 
they ſacrificed unto the idols of Canaan; and the land 


was polluted with blood. Thus were they debled with 


their own works, and went a-whoting with their own 
inventions,” | 

Theſe cruel rites, practiſed in ſo many nations, made 
Plutarch debate with himſelf, „Whether it would not 
have been better for the Galatz, or for the Scythians, 
to have had no tradition or conception of any ſup+rior 
beings, than to have formed to themſelves notions of 
gods who delighted in the blood of men; of gods, 
who eſteemed human victims the moſt acceptable and 
perfect ſacrifice? Would it not,” ſays he, © have 
been more eligible for the Carthaginians to have had 
the atheiſt Critias, or Diagorus, their lawgiver at the 
commencement of their polity, and to have been 
taught, that there was neither god nor demon, than 
to have ſacrificed, in the manner they were wont, to 
the god which they adored ? Wherein they acted, not 
as the perſon did whom Empedocles deſcribes in ſome 
poetry, where he expoſes this unnatural cuſtom. The 
fire there with many idle vows offers up unwittingly 
his ſon for a ſacrifice; but the youth was ſo changed 
in feature and figure, that his father did not know 
him. Theſe people uſed, knowingly and wilfully, to 
go through this bloody work, and ſlaughter their own 
offspring. Even they who were childleſs would not 
be exempted from this curſed tribute; but purchaſed 
children, at a price, of the peorer ſort, and put them to 
death with as little remorſe as one would kill a lamb 
or a chicken. The mother, who ſacrificed her child, 
ſtood by, without any ſeeming ſenſe of what ſhe was 
loſing, and without uttering a groan. If a ſigh did 
by chance eſcape, ſhe loſt all the honour which ſhe 
propoſed to herſelf in the offering; and the child was 
notwithſtanding ſlain. All the time of this celebrity, 
while the children were murdering, there was a noiſe 
of clarions and tabors ſounding before the idol, that 
the cries and ſhrieks of the victims might not be heard. 


Tell me now,” ſays Plutarch, „if the monſters of 


old, the Typhons, and the giants, were to expel the 


gods, and to rule the world in their ſtead ; could they 


require a ſervice more horrid than theſe infernal rites 

and ſacrifices ?”? | 
SACRILEGE, the crime of profaning ſacred 

things, or thoſe devoted to the ſervice of God. 
SACRISTAN, a church officer, otherwiſe called 


SEXTON, 


SACRISTY, in church-hiſtory, an apartment in 


Saeriftioes 


BW 
Sadducees. 


a church where the ſacred utenfils were kept, being 


the ſame with our VESTRV. 

SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, contrived 
for the conveniency of the rider. 

A hunting-ſaddle is compoſed of two bows, two 
bands, fore-boliters, pannels, and ſaddle-ftraps ; and 
the great ſaddle has, beſides theſe parts, corks, hind- 
bolſters, and a trouſſequin. 

The pommeh is common to both. 

SADDUCEES, in Jewiſh antiquity, a famous ſect 
among the ancient Jews, fo called from their founder 
Sadoc Antigonus of Socho, preſident of the {anhe- 
drim at Jeruſalem, and teacher of the Jaw in the prin- 
cipal divinity-ſchool of that city. Having often, in 
his lectures, aſſerted to his ſcholars, that they ought 
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| 
| Sadler. not to ſerve Gcd in a ſervile manner, with reſpe& to, ſtranger who feared violence from ſome of the kid 
j 


| | % Safcoohy! 
| g. nuded, reward, but only out of filial love and fear, two of his ſubjects for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 5 Safe 


ſcholars, Sadoc and Baithus, inferred from thence, that SAFE- Conduct, is a ſecurity given by a prince un. — 


there were no rewards or puniſhments after this life; 
and, therefore, ſeparating from the ſchool of their 
maſter, they taught, that there was no reſurrefion nor 
future ſtate. Many embracing this opinion, gave riſe 
to the ſect of the Sadducees, who were a kind of epi— 
cureans; but differing from them in this, that tho? they 
denied a future ſtate, yet they allowed the world was 
created by the power of God, and governed by his 
Providence; whereas the followers of Epicurus denied 
both. 

The Sadducees denied all manner of predeſtination 
whatever; and not only rejected all unwritten tradi- 
tions, but alſo all the books of the Old Tettament, ex- 
cepting the PENTATEUCH. 

SADLER (Jobn), was deſcended from an ancient 
family in Shropſhire ; born in 1615; and educated at 
Cambridge, where he became eminent for his great 
knowledge in the oriental languages. He removed to 
Lincoln's-Inn, where he made no ſmall progreſs in the 
ſtudy of the Jaw; and in 1644 was admitted one of 


the maſters in Chancery, as alſo one of the two maſters 


of Requeſts. In 1649, be was choſen town-clerk of 


London, and the ſame year publiſhed his Rights of the 
Kingdom. He was greatly eſteemed by Oliver Crom- 
well, by whoſe ſpecial warrant he was continued a 
maſter in Chancery, when their number was reduced 
to ſix. By bis intereſt it was that the Jews obtained 
the privilege of building for themſelves a ſynagogue in 
London. In 1658, he was made member of parlia- 


ment for Yarmouth ; and next year was appointed firſt 


commiſſioner under the great ſeal with Mr Taylor, 


Mr Whitelocke, and others, for the probate of wills. 
In 1660, he publiſhed his OI. Soon after the Re- 
ſtoration, he loſt all his employments. In the fire 
of London in 1666, he was a preat ſufferer ; which 
obliged him to retire to his ſeat of Warmwell in Dor- 
ſetſnire, where he lived in a private manner till 1674, 
when he died. | 
SADOLET (James), a polite and learned cardi- 
nal of the Romiſh church, born at Modena in 1477. 
Leo. X. made him and Peter Bembus his ſ{ccretaries, 
an office for which they were both well qualified; and 
Sadolet was ſoon after made biſhop of Carpentras, 
near Avignon: he was made a cardinal in 1536 by 
Paul III. and employed in ſeveral negociations and 


embaſſies. He died in 1547, not without the ſuſpi- 


cion of poiſon, for correſponding too familiarly with 


the Proteſtants, and for teſtifying too much regard 
for ſome of their doctors. His works, which are all in 


Latin, were collected in 1607 at Mentz, in one vol. 


8 ro. All his cotemporaries ſpoke of him in the higheſt 
terms. | 

SADOC, a famous Jewiſh rabbi, and founder of 
the ſe& of the Sadducees. He was the diſciple of An- 
tigonus, who taught, that virtue was to be practiſed 
for its excellency alone, without regard to any recom- 
pence whatever; from whence Sadoc drew this erro- 
neous inference, That no rewards were to be hoped 
for, nor puniſhments to be dreaded, in another life, 
The Sa ſubſiſts in Africa. Sadoc flouriſhed about 
220 Ds U. 


SAFE: GUARD, a protection formerly granted to a 


der the great ſeal, to a ſtranger for his fafe-coming 
into and paſſing out of the realm; the form whereof i; 
in Reg. Orig. 25. There are letters of fafe-condu& 
which mult be enrolled in chancery ; and the perſons 
to whom granted muit have them ready to ſhow ; and 
touching which there are ſeveral ſtatutes. See Pg. 
ROGATIVE. 


SAFFRON, in the materia medica, is formed of 


the ſtigmata of the crocus officinalis “, dried on at Ser ty. 


kiln, and preſſed together into cakes. Of this there“, 
are two kinds, the Engliſh and Spaniſh; of which the 
latter is by far the moſt eſteemed. Saffron is princi. 
pally cultivated in Cambridgeſhire, in a circle of about 
ten miles diameter. The greateſt part of this tract is 
an open level country, with few incloſures; and the 
cuſtom there is, as in moſt other places, to crop two 
years, and let the land be fallow the third. Saffron is 
generally planted upon fallow ground, and, all other 
things being alike, they prefer that which has borne 
barley the year before. 

The ſaffron ground is ſeldom above three acres, or 
leſs than one; and, in chooſing, the principal thing 


they have regard to is, that, they be well expoſed, 


the ſoil not poor, nor a very ſtiff clay, but a temperate 
dry mould, ſuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and is 
of an hazel-colour ; though, if every thing elſe anſwers, 
the colour of the mould is pretty much neglected. 
The ground being made choice of, about Lady- 
day, or the beginning of April, it muſt be carefully 
ploughed, the furrows being drawn much cloſer to- 


' gether, and deeper, if the foil will allow it, than is 


done for any kind of corn; and accoadingly the charge 
is greater. „ 

About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
of May, they lay between 20 and 3o. loads of dung 
upon each acre, and having ſpread it with great care, 
they plough it in as before. The ſhorteſt rotten dung 
18 the beſt ; and the farmers, who have the convenien- 
cy of making it, ſpare no pains to make it good, being 
ſure of a proportionable price for it. About Midſum- 
mer they plough a third time, and between every 16 
feet and an half they leave a broad furrow or trench, 
which ſerves both as a boundary to the ſeveral parcels, 
and for throwing the weeds into at the proper ſeaſon. 
The time of planting is commonly in the month of 
July. The only inſtrument uſed at this time is a (mall 
narrow ſpade, commonly called a Hit. ſhovel. The 
method is this: One man with his ſhovel raiſes about 
three or four inches of earth, and throws it before him 
about fix ,or more inches. Two perſons, generally wo- 
men, follow with roots, which they place in the far- 
theft edge of the trench made by the digger, at about 
three inches from each other. As ſoon as the digger 
has gone once the breadth of the ridge, he begins. 
again at the other ſide; and, digging as before, co- 
vers the roots laſt ſet, which nfakes room for another 
row of roots at the ſame diſtance from the firſt that 
they are from one another. The only dexterity necel- 
ſary in digging is, to leave ſome part of the firſt ſtra- 
tum of earth untouched, to lie under the roots; and, 
in ſetting, to place the roots directly upon their bot- 
tom. The quantity of roots planted on an acre is 997 
. £ 260 2 
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herally about 16 quarters, or 128 buſhel?. From the 


time of planting till the beginning of September, or 


ſometimes later, there is no more labour required; but 
at that time they begin to vegetate, and are ready to 
ſhew themſelves above ground, which may be known 
by digging up a few ot the roots. The ground is then 
to be pared with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds raked 


jato the furrows, otherwiſe they would hinder the 


growth of the ſaffron. In ſome time after, the flowers 
appear. 5 


They are gathered before they are full-blown, as 


wel! as after, and the proper time for it is early in the 
morning. The owners of the ſaffron- fields get together 
a ſufſicient number of hands, who pull off the whole 
flowers, and throw them by haudfuls into a baſket, 
and ſo continue till about 11 o*clock. Having then 
carried home the flowers, they immediately fall to 
picking out the ſtigmata or chives, and together with 
them a pretty large proportion of the ſtylus itfelf, or 
ſtring to which they are attached: the reſt of the 
flower they throw away as uſeleſs. Next morning they 
return to the field, without regarding whether the 
weather be wet or dry; and ſo on daily, even on Sun- 
days, till the whole crop is gathered. — The next la- 
bour is to dry the chives on the kiln. The kiln is built 
upon a thick plank, that it may be moved from place 
to place. It is ſupported by four ſhort legs; the out- 
fide conſiſts of eight pieces of wood of three inches 
thick, in form of a quadrangular frame about twelve 
inches ſquare at the bottom on the inſide, and 22 on 
the upper part; which laſt is likewiſe the perpendicu- 
lar height of it. On the fore-ſide is left a hole of about 
eight inches ſquare, and four inches above the plank, 
through which the fire is put in; over all the reſt laths 
are laid pretty thick, cloſe to one another, and nailed 
to the frame already mentioned. They are then plai— 
ſtered over on both ſides, as are alſo the planks at 
bottom, very thick, to ſerve for an hearth. Over the 
mouth is laid a bair - cloth, fixed to the edges of the 
Kiln, and likewiſe to two rollers, or moveable pieces 
of wood, which are turned by wedges or ſcrews, in 
order to ſtretch the cloth. 
ſome people uſe a net-work, or iron-wire, by which 
the ſaffron is ſooner dried, and with leſs fuel ; but the 
difficulty of preſerving it from burning makes the hair- 
cioth preferred by the beſt judges. The kiln 1s placed 
in a light part of the houſe, and they begin with put- 
ting five or fix ſheets of white paper on the hair-cloth, 
and upon theſe they lay out the wet ſaffron two or three 
inches thick. It is then covered with ſome other ſheets 
ot paper, and over theſe they lay a coarſe blanket 
ve or fix times doubled, or inſtead of this, a canvas 
pillow bled with ſtraw; and after the fire has been 
liphted for ſome time, the whole is covered with a 
board having a conſiderable weight upon it. At firſt 
they epply a pretty ſtrong heat, to make the chives 
fweat, as they call it; and at this time a great deal of 
care is neceſſary to prevent burning. When it bas thus 
been dried about an hour, they turn the cakes of ſaf- 
iron upſide down, putting on the coverings and weight 
1 before. If no ſiniſter aceident happens during theſe 
elt two hours, the danger is thought to be over; and 
nothing more is requiſite than to keep up a very gentle 
dre for 24 hours, turning the cake every half hour, 
I 
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Inſtead of the hair-cloth, 


8 
That feuel is beſt which yields the leaſt ſmoke; and 


for this reaſon charcoal is preferable to all others. 
The quantity of ſaffron produced at a crop is uncer- 


tain, Sometimes five or ſix pounds of wet chives are 
got from one rood, ſometimes not above one or two; 
and ſometimes not ſo much as is ſufficient to defray the 
expence of gathering and drying. But it is always ob- 
ſerved, that about five pounds of wet ſaffron po to 
make one pound of dry for the firſt three wecks of the 
crop, and fix pounds during the laſt week, When 
the heads are planted very thick, two pounds of dry 
ſaffron may, at a medium be allowed to an acre for the 
firſt crop, and 24 pounds for the two remaining 
ones, the third being conſiderably larger than the ſe- 
cond. 

To obtain the ſecond and third crops, the labour of 
hoeing, gathering, picking, &c. already mentioned, 
mult be repeated; and about midſummer, after the third 
crop is gathered, the roots mutt all be taken up and 
tranſplanted, For taking up the roots, ſometimes the 
plough is made uſe of, and ſometimes a forked hoez 
and then the ground is harrowed once or twice over. 
During all the time of ploughing, harrowing, &c. ; 
15 or more people will ind work enough to follow 
and gather the heads as they are turned up. The roots 
are next to be carried to the houſe inſacks, where they 


are cleaned and raſed. This labour conſiſts in clean- 


ing the roots thoroughly from earth, decayed old pie- 


ces, involucra, or excreſcences ; after which they be- 


come fit to be planted in new ground immediately, or 
they may be kept for ſome time, without danger of 
ſpoiling. The quantity of roots taken up in proportion 
to thole planted, is uncertain ; but, at a medium, 24 
quarters of clean roots, fit to be planted, may be had 
from each acre. There ſometimes happens a re- 
markable change in the roots of ſaffron and ſome other 
plants. As ſoon as they begin to ſhoot upwards, there 
are commonly two or three large tap-roots ſent forth 
from the fide of the old one, which will run two or 
three inches deep into the ground. At the place where 
theſe bulbs firſt come out from, the old one will be 
formed ſometimes, though not always, and the tap- 
root then decays. The bulb increaſes in bigneſs, and 
at laſt falls quite off; which commonly happens in A- 

ril, But many times theſe tap-roots never produce 
any bulbs, and remain barren for ever after. All ſuch 


roots therefore ſhould be thrown away in the making a 


new plantation. This degeneracy of the roots is a diſ- 


'eaſe for which no cure 1s as yet known, 


When ſaffron is offered to ſale, that kind ought to 
be choſen which has the broadeſt blades ; this being 
the mark by which Engliſh ſaffron is diſtinguiſſied from 
the foreign. It ought to be of an orange, or fiery- 
red colour, and to yield a dark vcllow tincture, It 
ſhould be choſen freſh, not above a year old, in cloſe 
cakes, neither dry nor yet very moiſt, tough and firm 
in tearing, of the ſame colour within as without, and 
of a ſtrong, acrid, diffufive {mel}, 

This drug has been reckoned a very elegant and 
uſeful aromatic. Beſides the virturs it has in common 
with other ſubltances of that claſs, it has been accounted 
one of the higheſt cordials, and is ſaid to exhilarate the 
ſpirits to ſuch a degree as, when taken in large doſes, 
to occaſion immoderate mirth, invoiuntary laughter, 
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markable manner; and to 


given alone. 


„„ 
and che ill effects which follow from the abuſe of ſpi 
rituous liquors. This medicine is particularly ſervice- 
able in hyſteric deprefſions proceeding from a cold 
cauſe or obſtruction of the uterine ſecretions, where 
other aromatics, even thoſe of the more generous kind, 
have little effect. Saffron imparts the whole of its vir- 
tue and colour to rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: A tinQure drawn with vinegar, 
loſes greatly of its colour in keeping: the watery and 
vinous tinctures are apt to grow ſour, and then loſe 
their colour alſo: that made in pure ſpirit keeps in 
perfection for many years. 

Meadow-SAFFRON. See COLCHICUM. 

SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, &c. a gum reſin, 
brought to us in two forms ; the finer and purer 1s 1n 
looſe granules, or ſingle drops; the coarſer kind is in 
maſſes compoſed of theſe drops of various ſizes, ce— 
mented together by a matter of the ſame kind. In ei- 
ther caſe, it is of a firm and compact ſubſtance, confi- 
derably heavy, ard of a reddiſh colour on the outſide, 
browniſh within, and ſpotted in many places with mall 
yellowiſh or whitiſh ſpecks. Its ſmell is ſtrong and 
diſagreeable ; its talte acrid and unpleaſant, 

It is brought to us from Perſia and the Eaſt- Indies, 
The plant which produces it has never been deſcribed; 
but is ſuppoſed to be, as Dioſcorides ſays, of the fe- 
rula kind, from the ſeeds and fragments of the ſtalks 
Jometimes met with in the body of it. | 

Sagapenum 18 a very great attenuant, aperient, and 
diſcutient. It is good in all diſorders of the brealt that 
owe their origin to a tough phlegm. It has alſo been 
found to diſcuſs tumours in the nervous parts, in a re- 
give relief in habitual head- 
achs, where almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its doſe 
1s from ten grains to two ſcruples; but it is now ſeldom 
It has been found, however, to do great 
things in aſthmas; in obſtructions of the viſcera, - par- 
ticularly the ſpleen; in nervous complaints; and even in 
epilepſies. It alſo promotes the menſes, and expels the 


ſecundines; and is an ingredient in the theriaca, mi- 


thridate, and many other of the ſhop compoſitions. 

SAGE, in botany. See SALVI A. 

SAGE (Alain Rene), an ingenious French romance— 
writer, was born at Ruys in Brittany in the year 1667, 
He had a fine flow of imagination, was a complete 
maſter of the French and Spaniſh languages, and wrote 
feveral admired romances in imitation of the Spaniſh 
authors. 'Theſe were, The Bachelor of Salamanca, 
2 vols 12mo; New Adventures of Don Quixote, 2 vols 
12mo. The Devil on Sticks, 2 vols 12mo; and Gi] 
Blas, 4 vols 12mo. He produced allo ſome comedies, 
and other pieces of pleaſantry; and died in 1747, in 
a little houſe near Paris, where he ſupported himſelf 
by writing. - 

 SAGENE, a Ruſſian long meaſure, 5co of which 
make a werlt : the ſagene is equal to ſeven Engliſh feet. 

 SAG!UTTARIA, arRow-HEAD; a genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 

lants. There are four ſpecies, of which the moſt re- 
merkable is the ſagittifolia, growing naturally in many 
parts of England, The root is compoſed of man 
tirong Bbres, which ſtrike into the mud; the footſtalks 
of the leaves are in length proportionable to the depth 
of the water in which they grow; ſo they are ſome- 
times almoſt a yard long: they are thick and fungous; 
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the leaves, which float upon the water, are ſhaped like 
the point of an arrow, the two ears at their baſe 
ſpreading wide aſunder, and are very ſharp-pointed, 
The flowers are produced upon long ftalks which riſe 
above the leaves, ſtanding in whorls round them at the 
joints. They conſift ef three broad white petals, with 
a cluſter of ſtamina in the middle, which have purple 
ſummits. There is always a bulb at the lower part of 
the root, growing in the ſolid earth beneath the mud. 
This bulb conſtitutes a conſiderable part of the food 
of the Chineſe; and upon that account they cultivate 


it. Horſes, goats, and ſwine, eat it; cows are not 
fond of 1t, 


SAGITTARIUS, in aſtronomy, the name of one | 


of the 12 ſigns of the zodiac. 
SAGO, a ſimple brought from the Eaſt Indies, of 


conſiderable uſe in diet as a reſtorative. It is produced 


from a ſpecies of palm-tree growing ſpontaneouſly in 


the Eaſt Indies without any culture, It riſes to the 
height of about 20 or 3o feet; its circumference be— 
ing ſometimes from five to fix. Its ligneous bark is 
about an inch 1n thickneſs, and covers a multitude of 
long fibres; which, being interwoven one with ano- 
ther, envelope a maſs of a gummy kind of meal. As 
ſoon as this tree is ripe, a whitiſh duſt, which tran— 
ſpires through the pores of the leaves, and adheres to 


their extremities, proclaim its maturity. The Malais 


then cut them down near the root, divide them into 
ſeveral ſections, which they ſplit into quarters: they 
then ſcoop out the maſs of mealy ſubſtance, which is 
enveloped by and add eres to the fibres; they dilute it 
in pure water, and then paſs it through a ſtraining 


bag of fine cloth, in order to ſeparate it from the fi- 


bres. When this paſte has loſt part of its moiſture by 
evaporation, the Malais throw it into a kind of ear- 
then veſſels, of different ſhapes, where they allow it to 
dry and harden. This paſte is wholeſome nouriſhing 
food, and preſerves for many years. 


SAGUM, in Roman antiquity, a military habit, 


open from top to bottom, and uſually faſtened on the 


right ſhoulder with a buckle or claſp. It was not dif- 


ferent in ſhape from the c//amys of the Greeks, and the 


paiudamentum of the generals. The only difference 
between them was, that the paludamentum was made 
of a richer ſtuff, was generally of a purple-colour, and 
both longer and fuller than the ſagum. 
SAICK, or SaiqQut, a Turkiſh veſſel, very com- 
mon in the Levant for carrying merchandize. 
SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral 


breadths of canvas ſewed together by the liſts, and edged 
round with cord, faſtened to the yards of a ſhip, to. 
make it drive before the wind. Sce SHIP. 


The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a ſail 
is compoſed, are generally ſewed together with a double 
ſeam: and the whole is ſkirted round at the edges with 
a cord, called the bo/t-rope. 

Although the form of ſails is extremely different, 


they are all nevertheleſs triangular or quadrilateral i- 


gures; or, in other words, their ſurfaces are contained 
either between three or four ſides, | 
The former of theſe are ſometimes ſpread by a yard 
as lateen-ſails; and otherwiſe by a ſtay, as ſtay- ſails; 
or by a mall, as ſhoulder- of- mutton ſails; in all which 
caſes the foremoſt leech or edge is attached to the ſaid 


yard, maſt, or tay, throughout its whole length, 1, 
a 


Sagitlarid 


Sail, 
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gal. latter, or thoſe which are four - ſided, are either extend- 
ed by yards, as the principal ſails of a ſhip; or by 
| yards and booms, as the ſtudding- ſails, drivers, ring- 
tails, and all thoſe ſails which are ſet occaſienally ; or 
by gaffs and booms, as the main- ails of ſloops and bri- 
antines. 

The principal ſails of a ſhip (Plate CCLEX. fig. 2.) 
are the courſes or lower ſails a; the top-ſails h, which 
are next in order above the courſes; and the top-gal- 
jant ſails c, which are expanded above the top- fails. 

The courſes are the main-ſail, fore-ſail, and mizen, 
main ſtay- ſail, fore-ſtay ſail, and mizen-ftay ſail ; but 
more particularly the three firſt. The main-ſtay fail is 
rarely uſed except in ſmall veſſels. 

In all quadrangular fails the upper edge is called 
the head; the ſides or ſkirts are called /eeches; and the 

bottom or lower edge is termed the ſoot. If the head 
is parallel to the foot, the two lower corners are deno- 
minated c/ues, and the upper corners earings. 

In all triangular fails, and in thoſe four-fided fails 
wherein the head is not parallel to the foot, the fore- 
moſt corner at the foot is called the Zack, and the af- 
ter lower corner the clue; the foremoſt perpendicular 
or ſloping edge is called the fore-/cech, and the hind- 
molt the ter- leech. | 

The heads of all four-fided fails, and the fore-leeches 
of lateen-fails, are attached to their reſpective yard or 
gaft by a number of ſmall cords called ro-bands; and 
the extremities are tied to the yard-arms, or to the 
perk of the gaff, by earings. : 

The ſtay- ſails are extended upon lays between the 
maits, whereon they are drawn up or down occaſionally, 
as a curtain ſlides upon its rod, and their lower parts are 
itretched out by a tack and ſheet. The clues of a top- 
fail are drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard, 
by two large ropes called the 2%. ſail ſheets; and the 
clues of the top-gallant ſails are in like manner ex- 
8 8 upon the top-ſail yard- arms, as exhibited by 

3 | 

The ſtudding-ſails are ſet beyond the leeches or 
ſkirts of the main- ſail and fore-ſail, or of the top- ſails 
or top-pallant fails of a ſhip. Their upper and lower 
edges are accordingly extended by poles run out be- 
ond the extremities of the yards for this purpoſe. 
Thoſe ſails, however, are only ſet in favourable winds 
and moderate weather. 

All fails derive their name from the maſt, yard, or 
ſtay, upon which they are extended. Thus the princi- 
pal fail extended upon the main-malt is called the 


main-top maſt is termed the uain top ſail, e; and the 
highelt, which is ſpread acroſs the main- top- gallant- 
malt, is named the main: top. gallant ſail, f. 

i In the ſame manner there is the fore ſail, g the 
ore-top-lail, „ and the fore-top-gallant-ſail, 2; the 
Sp & ; the mizen top ſail, /; and mizen top-gal- 
ant-!ail, y. Thus alſo there is the main-ftay ſail, o; 
4% 0p matt ſtay-ſail, p; and main-top-gallant ſtay- 
all, 9; with a middle ſtay-ſail which ſtands between 
the two laſt. 


: N. B. All theſe ſtay-ſails are between the main and 

ore maſts, 

_— x tay-ſails between the main-maſt and mizen- 
ait are the mizen ſtay-ſail, ; and the mizen top- 


mall flay-ſail, 


/ Jo 


main fail, d; the next above, which ftands upon the 


5; and ſometimes a mizen lop-gallant 
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ſtay-ſail above the latter. 


The ſtay-ſails between the fore - maſt and the bow- Sailing. 


ſprit are the fore ſtay- ſail, ?; the fore top- maſt ſtay- 
ſail, 4; and the jib, x. There is beſides two ſquare 
ſails extended by yards under the bowſprit, one of 
which is called the brit. ſail, y; and the other the ſprit- 
fail top. fail, 2. 

The ſtudding- ſails being extended upon the different 
yarps of the main- maſt and fore- maſt, are likewiſe na- 
med according to their ftations, the Hhgaber, top-maſty 
or top gallant ſtudding ſails. 6 

The ropes by which the lower yards of a ſhip are 
hoiſted up to their proper height on the maſts, are 
called the jears. In all other fails the ropes employed 
for this'purpoſe are called haliards. 

The principal fails are then expanded by haliards, 


ſheets, and bowlines; except the courſes, which are al- 


ways ſtretched out below by a tack and ſheet. They 
are drawn up together, or truſſed up, by bunt-lines, 
clue-lines, 4d; leech-lines, ee; reef-tackles, ; ſlab- 
line, g; and ſpiling-lines. As the bunt-lines and leech- 
lines paſs on the other fide of the ſai], they are expreſ- 
ſed by the dotted lines in the figure. og 

The courſes, top-ſails, and top-gallant ſails, are 
wheeled about the maſt, ſo as to ſun the various direc- 
tions of the wind by braces. The higher ſtudding- 
ſails, and in general all the ſtay-ſails, are drawn down, 
ſo as to be el or taken in, by down-hauls. 


SA1L is alſo a name applied to any veſſel beheld at 


a diſtance under fail. | 


-To Set Salt, is to unfurl and expand the ſails upon 


| their reſpeRive yards and (ſtays, in order to begin the 
action of ſailing. | 


To Make Salt, is to ſpread an additional-quantity 
of fail, ſo as to increaſe the ſhip's velocity. 


To Shorten Sail, is to reduce or take in part of the 
ſails, with an intention to diminiſh the ſhip's velocity.“ 


To Strike Sail, is to lower it ſuddenly, This is 


particularly uſed in ſaluting or doing homage to a ſu- 


perior force, or tò one whom the Jaw of nations ac- 
knowledges as ſuperior in certain regions. Thus all 
foreign veſſels ſtrike to a Britiſh man of war in the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas. | 

SAILING, the movement by which a veſſel is 
wafted along the ſurface of the water, by the action 
of the wind upon her ſails. 

When a ſhip changes her ſtate of reſt into that of 
motion, as in advancing out of a harbour, or from her 
ſtation at anchor, ſhe acquires her motion very gra- 


dually, as a body which arrives not at a certain velo- | 


locity till after an infinite repetition of the action of 
its weight. | 


The firft impreſſion of the wind greatly affects the 


{troy it; fince the velocity being but ſmall at firſt, the 
reſiſtance of the water which depends on it will be very 
feeble: but as the ſhip increaſes her motion, the force 
of the wind on the ſails will be diminiſhed ; whereas, 
on the contrary, the refiſtance of the water on the bow 
will accumulate in proportion to the velocity with 
which the veſſel advances. Thus the repetition of the 


degrees of force, which the action of the ſails adds to 


the motion of the ſhip, is perpetually decreaſing ; whilſt, 
on the contrary, the new degrees added to the effort 
of reſiſtance on ihe bow are always augmenting. The 


velocity 


Fail, 


velocity, becauſe the reſiſtance of the water might de- 
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Sailing. velocity is then accelerated in proportion as the quan- 


Plgte 
CLX. 


tity added is greater than that which is ſubtracted: 
but when the two powers become equal; when the im- 
Preſſion of the wind on the ſails has loft ſo much of its 
force, as only to act in proportion to the oppoſite im- 
pulſe of reſiſtance on the bow, the ſhip will then ac- 
quire no additional velocity, but continue to ſail with 
a conſtant uniform motion. The great weight of the 
ſhip may indeed prevent her from acquiring her great— 
eſt velocity: but when ſhe has attained it, ſhe will ad- 
vance by her own 1ntrinſic motion, without gaining 


any new degree of velocity, or leſſening what the has 


acquired. She moves then by her own proper force 1 
vacuo, without being afterwards ſ{ubje&t either to the 
effort of the wind on the fails, or to the reſiſtance of the 
water on the bow. If at any time the impulſion of the 
water on the bow ſhould deſtroy any part of the velo- 
locity, the effort of the wind on the fails will revive it, 
ſo that the motion will continue the ſame. It muſt, 


however, be obſerved, that this ſtate will only ſubfiſt 


when theſe two powers act upon each other in direct 
oppoſition ; otherwiſe they will mutually deſtroy one 
another. The whole theory of working {hips depends 
on this counter-aQton, and the perfect equality which 
ſhonld ſubſiſt between the effort of the wind and the 
impulſion of the water. | 

The effect of ſailing is produced by a judicious ar- 
rangement of the fails to the direction of the wind. 
Accordingly the various modes of ſailing are derived 
from the different degrees and fituations of the wind 
with regard to the courſe of the veſſel. | 

To illuſtrate this obſervation by examples, the plan 
of a number of ſhips proceeding on various courſes are 
repreſented by fig. 3. which exhibits the 32 points of 


the compaſs, of which C is the centre; the direction 
half, with the ſhip's length. 


of the wind, which is northerly, being expreſſed by the 
arrow, | | 
It has been obſerved in the article CLosE-Hauled, 


that a ſhip in that ſituation will ſail nearly within fix 


points of the wind. Thus the ſhips B and y are cloſe- 
hauled; the former being on the larboard tack, fteer- 
ing E. N. E. and the latter on the ſtarboard tack, ſail - 
ing W. N. W. with their yards 46 braced obliquely, as 
ſuitable to that manner of ſailing. The line of battle 
on the larboard tack would accordingly be expreſſed 
by CB, and on the ſtarboard by Cy. 
When a ſhip 1s neither cloſe-hauled, nor ſteering 
afore the wind, ſhe is in general ſaid to be ſailing large. 
The relation of the wind to her courſe is preciſely de- 
termined by the number of points between the latter 
and the courſe cloſe-hauled. 
have the wind one point large, the former ſteering 
E. % N. and the latter W. IN. The yards remain al- 
molt in the ſame poſition as in B and y; the bowlines 
and ſheets of the fails being only a little ſlackened. 
The ſhips 4 and a- have the wind two points large, 
the one ſteering ealt and the other weſt, In this man- 
ner cf failing, however, the wind is more particularly 
ſaid to be upon the beam, as being at right angles 
with the keel, and coinciding with the poſition of the 
ſhip's beams. The yards are now more acrols the ſhip, 
the bowiines are caſt off, and the ſheets more relaxed; 
ſo that the effort of the wind being applied nearer to 


the line of the ſhip's courſe, her velocity is greatly 


augmented, 
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S. W. IW. 


the ſhip's velocity: whereas, when the wind is right 


Thus the ſhips c and x 


s A 1 


In e and 7 the ſhips-have the wind three points large, Sailing, | 
or one point abaft the beam, the courſe of the n 
being E. 5. and that of the latter W. 5 8. The ſheets 
are ſtill more flowing, the angle which the yards make 
with the keel further diminiſhed, and the courſe acce. 
lerated in proportion. x 

The ſhips Fand /, the firſt of which ſteers E. 8. E. 
and the ſecond W. 8. W. have the wind four points 
large, or two points abaft the beam. In g and ir the 
wind is five points large, or three points abaft the 
beam, the former failing 8. E. 5 E. and the latter 
In both theſe fituations the ſheets are fill 
farther {lackened, and the yards laid yet more athwart 
the ſhip's length, in proportion as the-wind approaches 
the quarter. . : 

The ſhips h and 9, ſteering S. E. and 8. W. have 
the wind fix points large, or more properly on the quar- 
ter; which is conſidered as the molt favourable manner 
of ſailing, becauſe ail the fails co-operate to increaſe 


aft, as in the ſhip , it is evident, that the wind in its 
paſſage to the foremoſt fails, will be intercepted by 
thoſe which are father aft, When the wind is on the 
quarter, the fore-tack is brought to the cat-head; and 
the main-tack being caſt off, the weather-clue of the 
main-fail is hoiſted up to the yard, in order to let the 
wind paſs freely to the fore- ſail; and the yards are dif- 
poſed ſo as to make an angle of about two points, or 
nearly 229, with the keel. | 5 

The ſhips i and p, of which the former ſails 8. E. 58. 
and the latter S. W. 5 S. are ſaid to have the wind 
three points on the larboard or ſtarboard quarter: 
and thoſe expreſſed by & and o, two points; as ſteering 
S. S. E. and 8. S. W. in both which poſitions the yards 


make nearly an angle of 169, or about a point and an 


Whea the wind is one point on the quarter, as in 
the ſhips / and u, whoſe courſes are $.4 E. and S. ) W. 
the fituation of the yards and ſails is very little diffe- 
rent from the laſt mentioned; the angle which they 
make with the keel being ſomewhat leſs than a point, 
and the ftay-ſails being rendered of very little ſervice. 
The ſhip I ſails right afore the wind, or with the wind 
right aft. In this poſition the yards are laid at right 
angles with the ſhip's length: the ſtay- ſails bing en- 
tirely uſeleſs, are hauled down; and the main fail 13 
drawn up in the brails, that the fore- ſail may operate; 
a meaſure which conſiderably facilitates the ſteerage, 
or effort of the helm. As the wind ts then intercepted 
by the main-top-fail and main-top gallant- ſail, in 1t3 
paſſage to the fore-top-ſail and fore-top-gallant-ſal), 
theſe latter are by conſequence entirely becalmed; and 
might therefore be furled, to prevent their being fretted 
by flapping againſt the maſt, but that their effort con- 
tributes greatly to prevent the ſhip from broaching: to, 
when ſhe deviates from her courle to the right or {ct 
thereof, 5 | 

Thus all the different metbods of ſailing may be di- 
vided into four, vis, cloſe-hauled, large, quarterivgy 
and afore the wind; all which relate to the direction 
of the wind with regard to the ſhip's courſe, and the 
arrangement of the fails. ö 

Saline allo implies a particular mode of naviga, 
tion, formed on the principles, and regulated by the 


laws, of t:igonometry. Hence we ſay, Plain . 


lor NIereator's, Middle. latitude, Parallel, and Great - circle 
"| 82ziling, See the article NaviGariONn. | 
£14945) RATLOR, the ſame with Mariner and SEAMAN. 
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ſcholars. W. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 41. o. 

SALAMANDER, in zoology. See LAcERTA. 
SALAMIS, an iſland of the Archipelago, fituated 


Salamander 
Salamis. 


* 


— SAINT, in the Romiſn church, a holy perſon de- 


ceaſed, and fince his deceaſe canonized by the pope, 
alter ſeveral informations and ceremonies. See the ar- 
ticles CANONIZATION, &e. 
One of the points wherein the Roman- Catholics and 
Proteſtants differ ie, that the former addreſs, invoke, 
and ſupplicate ſaints, &c. to intercede for them; 
whereas the latter hold it ſufficient to propoſe their 
good examples for our imitation. The number of ſaints, 
allowed as ſuch in the Romiſh church, 1s prodigious. 
Father Papebroche reckons 17 or 18 to have died on 
the firſt of June only, Father Mabillon, in an expreſs 
diſſertation on the worſhip of unknown ſaints, obſerves, 
that honours are given to ſaints who perhaps were not 
Chriſtians, and whoſe very names were never known: 
hence, being under a neceſlity of giving them names, 
they are therefore called baptized ſaints. He adds, that 
they every day beſeech ſaints to intercede for them 
with God, when it is a matter of doubt whether they 
th:mſclves be in heaven. | 
SainT-Foin, in botany, a ſpecies of the hedyſarum. 
See HeDYSARUM; and AGRICULTURE, n“ 136. 
Saixr Januarius's Blood, Sce CHEMISTRY, no 237. 
SAL. See SALT. 5 
Sau Alzmbroth. See CHEMISTRY, n* 337. 
Sal Ammoniac, common. See CHEMISTRY, ne 253. 
SAL, Fixed, See CHEMISTRY, n* 234. 
SAL, Glauber”s ſecret. See CHEMISTRT, n* 125. 
Sal Nitrous, See CHEMISTRY, ue 189. 
SAL Vegetable, See CHEMISTRY, n* 276. 
DAL Volatile, See Curmisray, no 337. 
SAL Digeſtivus, Sylvii. See CHEMISTRY, no 231, 
Sal D:urcticus. See CHEMISTRY, 19 274. 
SAL Hticroceſmicus, See CHEMISTRY, n? 308. 
Dat Prunells. See CHEMISTRY, n* 188. 
SAL Sedativus. See CHEMISTRY, ne 265. 
SAL Volatile Olegfinn. Sec CHEMISTRY, no 332. 
SALADIN, famous ſultan of Egypt, equally re- 
owned as a warrior and legiſlator. He ſupported 
{imſelf by his valour, and the influence of his amiable 
character, againſt the united efforts of the chief Chri- 
lieg potemates of Europe, who carried on the moſt 
uriuft wars againſt him, under the falſe appellation of 
Bei Wars. See the articles Ecyer, and CROISA DR. 
SALAMANCA, an ancient, large, rich, and po- 
puſous city of Spzin, in the kingdom of Leon, fitu- 
ated on the river Tormes, about 75 miles weſt from 
Medrid. It is ſaid to have been founded by Teucer 
tue ſon of Telamon, who called it Salamis or Salman- 
**ca, in memory of the ancient Salamis. Here is an 
univerſity, the greateſt in Spain, and perhaps inferior 
to none in the whole world, in reſpect at leaſt to its 
*<venves, buildings, number of ſcholars, and maſters, 
Here are alſo many grand and magnificent- palaces, 
Mares, convents, churches, colleges, chapels, and 
— —— The biſhop of this country is ſuffragan to 
ds iſhop of Compoflella, and has a yearly re- 
lde Of 1000 ducats. A Roman way leads from 
watt; Merida and Seville, and there is an old Ro- 
un bridge over the river. Of the colleges in the 


Iniv 10 - . . 
= N four are appropriated to young men of 
3 y 2 


nd near. it is an infirmary for poor ſick. 


in E. Long. 34. N. Lat. 37. 32.— lt was famous in 
entiquity for a battle between the Greek and Perſian 
fleets. In the council of war held among the Perſians 
op this occaſion, all the commanders were for. en- 


gaging, becauſe they knew this advice to be moſt 


agreeable to the king's inclinations. Queen Artemiſia 
was the only perſon who oppoſed this retolution. She 
was queen of Halicarnaſſus ; and followed Xerxes in 
this war with five ſhips, the beſt equipped of any in 
the fleet, exceept thoſe of the Sidomians. This prin— 
ceſs diltinguiſhed herſelf on all occaſions by her 
fingular courage, and (till more by her prudence and 
conduct. She repreſented, in the council of war we 
are ſpeaking of, the dangerous conſequences of en- 
gaging a people that were far more expert in mari— 
time affairs than the Perſians; alleging, that the loſs of 
a battle at fea would be attended with the ruin of their- 
army; whereas, by ſpinning out the war, and advan- 
cing into the heart of Greece, they would create jea- 
louſies and diviſions among their enemies, who would 
ſeparate from one another, in order to defend each of 
them their on country; and that the king might, 
almoſt without ſtriking a blow, make himſelf maſter 
of Greece. This advice, though very prudent, was not 
followed, but an engagement unanimouſly reſolved 
upon. Xerxes, in order to encourage his men by his 
preſence, cauſed a throne to be erected on the top of 
an eminence, whence he might ſafely behold whatever 
happened; having ſeveral ſcribes about him, to write 
down the names of ſuch as ſhould ſignalize themſelves 
againſt the enemy. The approach of the Perſian fleet, 
with the news that a ſtrong detachment from the army 
was marching againſt Cleombrotus, who defended the 
the iſthmus, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Pcloponne- 
fians, that they could not by any intreaties be prevail - 
ed upon to ſtay any longer at Salamis. Being there- 
fore determined to put to ſea, and fail to the iſthmus, 
Themiſtocles privately diſpatched a truſty friend to the 
Perſian commanders, informing them of the intended 
flight; and exhorting them to ſend part of their fleet 


round the iſland, in order to prevent their eſcape. The 


ſame meſſenger aſſured Xerxes, that Themiſtocles, who 
had ſent him that advice, deſigned to join the Perſians, 
as ſoon as the battle began, with all the Athenian ſhips, 
The king giving credit to all he ſaid, immediately cau- 
ſed a ſtrong ſquadron to ſail round the iſland in the 
night, in order to cut off the enemy's flight. Early 
next morning, as the Peloponnefians were preparing to 
ſet ſail, they found themſelves encompaſſed on all ſides by 
the Perſian fleet; and were againſt their will obliged to 
remain in the ſtraits of Salamis, and expoſe themſelves 
to the ſame dangers with their allies, The Grecian. 
fleet conſiſted of 380 fail, that of the Perſians of 2000 
and upwards.. Themiſtocles avoided the engagement 
till a certain wind, which roſe regularly every day at 
the ſame time, and was entfrely contrary tothe enemy, 
began to blow. As ſoon as he found himſelf favoured 
by this wind, he gave the ſignal for battle. The Per- 
fians, knowing that they fought under their king's eye, 
advanced with preat refolution ; but the wind blowing 
directly in their faces, and the largeneſs and number ot 


their ſhips embarraſſiog them in a, place ſo ſtrait and 
Date 


—— — 
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| | S lary, narrow, their courage ſoon abated; which the Greeks 
| Sale, obſerving, uſed ſuch efforts, that in a ſhort time break- 


ing into the Perſian fleet, they entirely diſordered them; 


dA KL 


The property of goods is generally preſumed, in "i Sale 
vour of commerce, to belong to the poſſeſſor, and cannot Sale, 
be challenged in the hands of an onerous purchaſer, But — 
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ſome flying towards Phalarus, where their army lay 
encamped, others ſaving themſc]ves in the harbours of 
the neighbouring iflands. The Ionians were the firſt 


that betook themſelves to flight. But queen Artemiſia 


diſtinguiſhed herſelf above all the reſt, her ſhips being 
the lalt that fled: which Xerxes obſerving, cried out, 
that the men behaved like women, and the women with 
the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians 
were ſo incenſed againſt her, that they offered a reward 
of 10,000 drachmas to any one that ſhould take her 
alive; but ſhe, in ſpite of all their efforts, got clear of 


the ſhips that purſued her, and arrived ſafe on the 


coaſt of Aſia. In this engagement, which was one of 


the molt memorable actions we find recorded in hiſtory, 


the Grecians loſt 40 ſhips; and the Perſians 200, be- 
ſides a great many more that were taken, with all the 
men and ammunition they carried. | 

| SALARY, a recompence or conſideration made to 
a perſon for his pains and induſtry in another man's 


buſineſs. The word is uſed in the ſtatute 23 Ed. III. 


cap. I. Salarium at firſt fignified the rents or profits 
of a ſale, hall, or houſe ; (and in Gaſcoigne they now 
call the ſeats of the gentry /a/a's, as we do Halls); but 
afterwards is was taken for any wages, ſtipend, or 
annual allowance. _ 

SALE, is the exchange of a commodity for money; 
barter, or permutation, is the exchange of one com- 
modity for another, When the bargain is concluded, 
an obligation is contracted by the buyer to pay the 
value, and by the ſeller to deliver the commodity at 


the time and place agreed on, or immediately, if no 


time be ſpecified. | 


In this, as well as other mercantile contracts, the 
ſafety of commerce requires the utmoſt good faith and 
veracity. Therefore, although, by the laws of England, 
a ſale, above the value of 101. be not binding, unleſs 
carneſt be paid, or the bargain confirmed by writing, 
a merchant would loſe all credit who reſiled from his 


agreement, although theſe legal requiſites were omit— 


ted. 


When a ſpecific thing is ſold, the property, even be- 
fore delivery, is in ſome reſpe& veſted in the buyer; 
and if the thing perithes, the buyer muſt bear the loſs. 
For example, if a horſe dies before delivery, he muſt 
pay the value: but if the bargain only determines the 
quantity and quality of the goods, without ſpecifying 
the identical articles, and the ſeller's ware-houſe, with 


all his goods, be burned, he is entitled to no payment. 


He mult alſo bear the Joſs if the thing periſh through 
his fault; or when a particular time and place of deli- 
very is agreed on, if it periſh before it be tendered, in 
terms of the bargain. 

If a perſon purchaſe goods at a ſhop without agree- 
ing for the price, he is liable for the ordinary market- 
price at the time of purchaſe, | 

If the buyer proves inſolvent before delivery, the 


ſeller is not bound to deliver the goods without pay- 
ment or ſecurity. 


It the importation, or uſe of the commodities ſold, 
de prohibited by law, or if the buyer knows that they 


were {muggled, no action lies for delivery. 


to this there are ſome exceptions. By the Scots law, 
ſtolen good may in all cafes be reclaimed by the pro- 
prietor, and alſo by the Engliſh law, unleſs they were 
bought bona fide in open market; that is, in the ac. 
cuſtomed public places, on ſtated days in the country, 
or in a ſhop in London; and horſes may be reclaimed, 
unleſs the ſale be regularly entered by the book-keeper 
of the market, In all caſes, if the goods be evicted 
by the lawful proprietor, the ſeller is liable to the pur- 
chaſer for the value. | 
Aaions for payment of ſhop-accounts, as well as 
other debts not conſtituted by writing, are limited in 
England to fix years. "The teſtimony of one witneſs is 
admitted; and the ſeller's books, although the perſon 
that kept them be dead, are good evidence for one 
year. In Scotland, merchants books may be proved 
within three years of the date of the lafl article, by 
one witneſs, and the creditor's books and oath in ſup- 
plement. After three years, they can only be proved 
by the oath or writ of the debtor. A merchant's books 
are, in all caſes, good evidence againſt him. 
SALEP, in the materia medica, the dricd root of 
a ſpecies of orchis. Sce Orcnis. : 
Several methods of preparing ſalep have been pro- 
poſed and practiſed. Groffroy has delivered a very 
judicious proceſs for this purpoſe, in the Hi/toire de 
Academie Royale des Sciences, 1740; and Retmus, in 
the Swediſh Tranſactions 1764, has improved Grot- 
froy's method. But Mr Moult of RochQale has lately 
favoured the public with a new manner of curing the 
orchis root; by which ſalep is prepared, at leaſt 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any brought from the Le- 


vant. The new root is to be waſhed in water; and 


the fine brown ſkin which covers it is to be ſepara— 


ted by means of a ſmall bruſh, or by dipping the 


root in hot water, and rubbing it with a coarle linen 
cloth. When a lufficient number of roots have been 
thus cleaned, they are to be ſpread on a tin plate, 
and placed in an oven heated to the ulual degree, 
where they are to remain fix or ten minutes, in which 
time they will have loſt their milky whitenels, and 
acquired a tranſparency like horn, without any di- 
minution of bulk. Being arrived at this ſtate, they 
are to removed, in order to dry and harden in the 
air, which will require ſeveral days to effect; or by 
uſing a very gentle heat, they may be finiſhed in a few 
hours... | * | 

Salep thus prepared, may be afforded in this part 
of England, where labour bears a high value, at about 
eight · pence or ten-pence per pound: And it might be 
ſold ſtill cheaper, if the orchis were to be cured, with- 
out ſeparating from it the brown fkin which covers It 
a troubleſome part of the proceſs, and which does not 
contribute to render the root either more palatable or 
ſalutary. Whereas the foreign ſalep is now ſold at five 
or fx ſhillings per pound. | | 

Salep is ſaid to contain the greateſt quantity of ve- 
getable nouriſhment in the ſmalleſt bulk. Hence 2 
very judicious writer, to prevent the dreadful] 2 
of famine at ſea, has lately propoſed that the powder 


of it ſhould conſtitute part of the proviſions of e 


ſhip's 
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ſolved in boiling water, form a rich thick jelly, ca- 
pable of ſupporting life for a conſiderable length of 
time. An ounce of each of theſe articles, with two 


quarts of boiling water, will be ſufficient ſubſiſtence 
for a man a-day; and as being a mixture of animal 


and vegetable food, mult prove more nouriſhing than 


double the quantity of rice-cake, made by boiling rice 


in water: which laſt, however, ſailors are often obliged 


ſolely to ſubſiſt upon for ſeveral months; eſpecially in 
voyages to Guinea, when the bread and flour are ex- 
nauſted, and the beef and pork, baving been ſalted 


in hot countries, are become unfit for uſe. 


© But asa wholeſome nouriſhment,” ſays Dr Percival, 
& rice is much inferior to ſalep. I digeſted ſeveral ali- 
mentary mixtures prepared of mutton and water, beat 
up with bread, ſea-biſcuit, ſalep, rice-flour, ſago-pow- 
der, potatoe, old cheeſe, &c. in a heat equal to that of 
the human body. In 48 hours they had all acquired 
a vinous ſmell, and were in briſk fermentation, except 
the mixture with rice, which did not emit many air- 
bubbles, and was but little changed. The third day 
ſeveral of the mixtures were ſweet, and continued to 
ferment ; others had loſt their inteſtine motion, and 
were ſour ; but the one which contained the rice was 
become putrid. From this experiment it appears, that 
rice as an aliment, is ſlow of fermentation, and a very 
weak correQor of putrefation. It is therefore an im- 
proper diet for hoſpital- patients; but more particu- 


larly for ſailors in long voyages; becauſe it is inca- 


pable of preventing, and will not contribute much to 


check the progreſs of that fatal diſeaſe, the ſea- ſcurvy. 
Under certain circumſtances, rice ſeems diſpoſed of 


itſelf, without mixture, to become putrid; for by long 
keeping it ſometimes acquires an offenſive fœtor. Nor 
can it be conſidered as a very nutritive kind of food, 
on account of its difficult ſolubility in the ſtomach. 


Experience confirms the truth of this conclufion; for 


it 18 obſerved by the planters in the Weſt-Indies, that 
the negroes grow thin, and are leſs able to work, 
whilſt they ſubſiſt upon rice. 

„ dalep has the ſingular property of concealing the 
taſte of ſalt water; a circumſtance of the higheſt im- 
portance at ſea, when there is a ſcarcity of freſh water. 
1 diſſolved a dram and a half of common ſalt in a pint 
of the mucilage of ſalep, ſo liquid as to be potable; 
and the ſame quantity in a pint of ſpring-water. The 
alep was by no means diſegreeable to the taſte, but 
the water was rendered extremely unpalatable. 
| This experiment ſuggeſted to me the trial of the 
orchis root as a corrector of acidity, a property which 
would render it a very uſeful diet for children. But 
the ſolution of it, when mixed with vinegar, ſeemed 
only to dilute like an equal proportion of water, and 
not to cover its ſharpneſs. - 


retard the acetous fermentation of milk; and conſe- 
quently would be a good ſithing for milk- pottage, 
elpecially in large towns, where the cattle being fed 
vpon four draft, muſt yield aceſcent milk. 

galep in a certain proportion, which I have not 
yet been able to aſcertain, would be a very uſeful and 
Provitable addition to bread. I directed one ounce of 
de powder to be diſſolred in à quart of water, and 


the mucilage to be mixed with a ſufficient quantity of 
Vor. IX, 2 
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| ſhip's company. This powder and portable ſoup, diſ- 
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flour, ſalt, and yeaſt, The flour amounted to two 
pounds, the yeaſt to two ounces, and the ſalt to 80 
grains. The loaf when baked was remarkably wel! 
fermented, and weighed three pounds two ounces. 
Another loaf, made with the ſame quantity of flour, 
&c, weighed two pounds and twelve ounces; from 
which it appears, that the ſalep, though uſed in {9 
ſmall a proportion, increaſed the gravity of the loaf 
ſi x ounces, by abſorbing and retaining more water than 


the flour alone was capable of. Half a pound of flour 


and an ounce of ſalep were mixed together, and the 
water added according to the uſual method of prepa- 
ring bread. The loaf when baked weighed thirteen 
ounces and a half; and would probably have been hea- 
vier, if the ſalep had been previouſly diſſol ved in about 
a pint of water. But it ſhould be remarked, that te 
quantity of flour uſed 18 this trial was not ſufficient ts 
conceal the peculiar taſte of the ſalep. 
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«© The reſtorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent 


qualities of the orchis root, render it of confiderable 
uſe in various diſeaſes. In the ſea- ſeurvy it powerfully 
obtunds the acrimony of the fluids, and at the ſame 
time is eaſily aſſimilated into a mild and nutritious 
chyle. In diarrhœas and the dyſentery it is highly 
ſerviceable, by ſheathing the internal coat of the inte- 
ſtines, by abating irritation, and gently correcting pu- 
trefaction. In the ſymptomatic fever; which ariſes 
from the abſorption of pus from ulcers in the lungs, 
from wounds, or from amputation, ſalep uſed plenti- 
fully is an admirable demulcent, and well adapted to 
refit the diſſolution of the craſis of the blood, which 
is ſo evident in theſe cafes. And by the ſame muci- 
laginous quality, it is equally efficacious in the ftran- 
gury and dyſury ; eſpecially in the latter, when ari— 
ſing from a venereal cauſe, becauſe the diſcharge of 
nrine is then attended with the moſt exquiſite pain, 
from the ulceration about the neck of the bladder 


and through the courſe of the urethra, I have found 


it alſo an uſeful aliment for patients who labour under 
the ſtone or gravel.” | 

SALERNO, an ancient and confiderable town of 
Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and capital of the 
Hither Principato, with an archbiſhop's ſee, a caftle, 
harbour, and an univerſity chiefly for medicine. It 
is ſeated at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name, 
E. Long. 14. 43. N. Lat. 40. 45. 

SALET, in war, a light covering or armour for 
the head, anciently worn by the light-horſe, only dit- 
ferent from the caſque in that it had no creſt and 
was little more than a bare cap. | 

SALIANT, in fortification, denotes projecting. 
There are two kinds of angles, the one ſaliant, which 
have their point outwards ; the other re-entering, 


which have their points inwards. 


SALIANT, SALIENT, Or SAILLANT, in heraldry, is 
applied to a lion, or other bealt, when is fore-legs 
are raiſed in a Jeaping poſture. 

SALIC, or saLiqur, Law, (Lex Salica,) an ancient 
and fundamental law of the kingdom of France, ulually 
ſuppoſed to have been made by Pharemond, or at 
leaſt by Clovis; in virtue whereof males only are to 
inherit, 

Some, as Poſtellus, would have it to have been 
called. Salic, q. d. Gallic, becauſe peculiar to the 
Gauls. Fer Montanus inſiſts, it was becauſe Pha- 
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Salicoruia ramond was at firſt called Salicut. 


| 


SA 1 
Others will have 


it to be ſo named, as having been made for. the 


ee ſalic lands. Theſe were noble fiefs which their firſt 


kings uſed to beſtow on the ſallians, that is, the 
great lords of their ſalle or court, without any 
other tenure than military ſervice; and for this 
reaſon, ſuch fiefs were not to deſcend to women, as 
being by nature unfit for ſuch a tenure. Some, again, 
derive the origin of this word from the Salians, a tribe 
of Franks that ſettled in Gaul in the reign of Julian, 
who is ſaid to have given them lands on condition of 
their perſonal ſervice in war. He even paſſed the 
conditians into a law, which the new conquerors aC- 
guieſced in, and called it /alic, from the name of their 


former countrymen. . 


SALICORNIA, joIx TED GLASS-WORT, or Salt- 
abort, a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the monandria claſs of plants. There are four ſpecies, 
of which the moſt remarkable are, 1. The fruticoſa, 
with obtuſe points, grows plentifully in moſt of the 
ſalt marſhes which are overflowed by the tides in 
many parts of England. It is an annual plant, with 
thick, ſucculent, jointed ſtalks, which trail upon the 
ground. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
Joints toward the extremity of the branches, which 
are ſmall, and ſcarce diſcernible by the naked eye. 
2. The perennis, with a ſhrubby branching ſtalks, 
grows naturally in Sheppey ifland. This hath a 


ſhrubby branching ſtalk about fix inches long; the 


Points of the articulations are acute; the ſtalks branch 
from the bottom, and form a kind of pyramid. They 
are perennial, and produce their flowers in the ſame 
manner as the former. 

The inhabitants near the ſea- coaſts where theſe 
plants grow, cut them up toward the latter end of 
ſummer, when they are fully grown ; and, after ha- 
ving dried them in the ſun, they burn them for their 
aſhes, which are uſed in making of glaſs and ſoap. 
Theſe herbs are by the country people called 4p, and 
promiſcuouſly gathered for uſe. See the article SaL- 
SOLA ; alſo Dyeing of LEATHER, p. 4161, note A. 

SALII, in Roman antiquity, prieſts of Mars, 
whereof there were twelve, inſtituted by Numa, wear- 
ing painted, parti-coloured garments, and high bon- 
nets; with a ſteel] cuiraſſe on the breaſt. They were 
called /alii, from ſaltare © to dance;“ becauſe, after 
aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing about the 
ſtreets, with bucklers in their left-hand, and a rod in 
their right, ſtriking muſically with their rods on one 


another's bucklers, and Gnging hymns 1a honour of 
| the gods. | 


« 


SALISBURY, the capital of the county of Wilt- 
ſhire in England, fituated in W. Long. 1. 55. N. 
Lat. 51. 3. This city owed its firſt riſe to its cathe- 
dra], which was begun in 1219, add finiſhed in 1258. 
According to an eſtimate delivered in to Henry III. 
it coſt forty thouſand merks. It is a Gothic building, 
and is certainly the moſt elegant and regular in the 
kingdom. The doors and chapels are equal in num- 
ber to the months, the windows to the days, and the 
e, and pilaſters to the hours in a year. It is 

uilt in the form of a lantern, with a ſpire in the mid- 
dle, and nothing but buttrefles and glaſs windows on 
the outſide. The ſpire is the higheſt in the kingdom, 
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The number of ſouls is about 10,000. 


which it preatly promotes. 
acrid, and copiouſly diſcharged; and in thoſe who have 


— ns err 
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being 410 feet, which is twice the height of the mo. 
nument in London. The pillars and pilaſters in the 
church are of fuſile marble; the art of making which 
is now either entirely loft, or little known. The roof 
of the chapter-houſe, which is 50 feet in diameter and 
150 in circumference, bears all upon one ſlender pillar, 
which is ſuch a curioſity as can hardly be matched in 
Europe. The turning of the weſtern road through 
the city in the reign of Edward III. was a great ad. 
vantage to it. The chancellorſhip of the moſt noble 
order of the garter, which is annexed to this ſee, wag 


firſt conferred on biſhop Richard Beauchamp. The 


hoſpital of St Michael's near this city, was founded 
by one of its biſhops. 


Dr Seth Ward, biſhop of this 


dalla 


i 
Salix, 


ſee in the reign of Charles IT. contributed greatly to 


the makiag the river Avon navigable to Chriſt-church 
in Hampſhire. The ſame prelate, in 1683, built an 
hoſpital for the entertainment of the widows of poor 
miniſters of the goſpel. There are three other churches 
beſides the cathedral, which is without the liberty of 
the city, and a greater number of boarding-ſchools, 
eſpecially for young ladies, than in any other town in 
England. Here is a manufacture of druggets, flan- 
nels, bonelace, and thoſe cloaths called Saliſbury. 
whites z in conſideration of which, and its fairs, markets, 
aſſizes, boarding-ſchools, and clergy, the city may 
be juſtly ſaid to be in a flouriſhing condition. It was 
incorporated by Henry III. and is governed by a 
mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, deputy-recorder, 24 
aldermen, and 3o aſſiſtants or common-council men. 


That quarter 
called the cle, where the canons and prebendaries live, 


is like a fine city of itſelf, Here is an afſembly for the 


ladies every Tueſday, aud coaches ſet out from hence to 
London every day. In this town are ſeveral charity- 
{chools ; the expence of one of them is entirely de- 
frayed by the biſhop. The city gives title of earl to 
the noble family of Cecil. | 
SALIVA, 1s that fluid by which the mouth and 
tongue are continually moiſtened in their natural ſtate; 
and is ſupplied by glands which form it, that are 
called ſalivary glands. This humour is thin and pel- 
lucid, incapable of being concreted by the fire, almoſt 
without taſte and ſmell. By chewing, it is expreſſed 
from the glands which ſeparate it from the blood, and 
is intimately mixed with our food, the digeſtion of 
In hungry perſons it is 


faſted long it is highly acrid, penetrating, and reſol- 
vent. A too copious evacuation of it produces thirlt, 
loſs of appetite, bad digeſtion, and an atrophy. _ 
SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting of the 
flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines, moſtly by mer- 
cury. The chief uſe of ſalivation is in diſcaſes belong: 
ing to the glands and membrana adipoſa, and princt* 
pally in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe ; though 1t '8 
ſometimes alſo uſed in epidemic diſeaſes, cutaneous 
diſeaſes, &c. whole criſes tend that wax. 
SALIX, the wiLLow, a genus of the diandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants. There 
are 31 ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable re) 
1. The caprea, or common ſallow-tree, grows to 
but a moderate height, having ſmooth, dark-green, 
brittle branches; oval, waved, rough leaves, indes 


lan 
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at top, and woolly underneath. © It grows abundantly 
in this country, but more frequently in dry than 
moiſt ſituations : it is of a brittle nature, ſo is unfit for 
the baſket-makers; but will ſerve for poles, ftakes, 
and to lop for fire- wood; and its timber is good 
for many purpoſes. 2. The alba, white, or filver-leaved 
willow, grows to a great height and conſiderable 
bulx, having ſmooth pale-green ſhoots ; long, ſpear- 
ſhaped, acuminated, ſawed, filvery-white leaves, be- 
ing downy on both ſides, with glands below the ſer- 
ratures. This is the common white willow, which 
rows abundantly about towns and villages, and by 
the ſides of rivers and brooks, &c. 3. The vitellina, 
yellow or golden willow, grows but to a moderate 
height; having yellow, very pliant, ſhoots; oval, acute, 


ſerrated, very ſmooth leaves, with the ſerratures cartila- 


ginous, and with callous punctures on the foot- ſtalks. 
4. The purpurea, purple, or red willow, grows to 


a large height, having long, reddiſh, very pliable 


ſhoots, and long ſpear-thaped, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, 
the lower ones being oppolite. 5. The viminalis, or 
ofier-willow, grows but a moderate height, having 
ſlender rod-like branches, very long, pliant, greeniſh 


| ſhoots; and very long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, 


almoſt entire leaves, hoary, and filky funderneath. 
6. The pentandria, pentandrous, broad leaved, ſweet- 
ſcented willow, grows to ſome conſiderable ſtature, 
having browniſh-green branches; oblong, broad, ſer- 
rated, ſmooth, ſweet-ſcented leaves, ſhining above; 
and pentandrous flowers. 7. The triandria, or tri- 
androus willow, grows to a large ſtature, having nu- 
merous, ereR, greyiſh-green branches, and pliant ſhoots; 
oblong, acute-pointed, ſerrated ſmooth, ſhining-green 


leaves, eared at the baſe; and triandrous flowers, 


8. The fragilis, fragile or crack-willow, riſes to a 
middling ſtature, with browniſh, very fragile, or 
brittle branches, long, oval-lanceolate, ſawed, ſmooth 
leaves of a ſhining-green on both ſides, having den- 
tated-plandular foot-ftalks. This ſort in particular 
being exceedingly fragile, ſo that it eaſily cracks and 
breaks, is unfit for culture in oſier- grounds. 9. The 
Babylonica, Babylonian pendulous ſalix, commonly 
called weeping willow, grows to a largiſh ſize, having 
numerous, long, ſlender, pendulous branches, hanging 
down looſcly all round in a curious manner, and Jong, 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves. This 


curious willow is a native of the eaſt, and is retained 


in our hardy plantations for ornament, and exhibits 
a moſt apreeable variety; particularly when difpoſed 
lingly by the verges of any piece of water, or in 


pacious openings of graſs-ground. 


All the ſpecies of falix are of the tree kind, very 
hardy, remarkably faſt growers, and ſeveral of them 
attaining a conſiderable ilature when permitted to run 
up to ſtandards. They are moſtly of the aquatic tribe, 
being generally the moſt abundant and of molt profpe- 
rous growth in watery fituations: they however will 
grow freely almoſt any where, in any common foil and 
Expoſure; but grow conſiderably the faſteſt and ſtrongeſt 
in low moiſt land, particularly in marſhy ſituations, 
y the verges of rivers, brooks, and other waters; 
likewiſe along the ſides of watery ditches, &c. which 
places often lying waſte, may be employed to good 
advantage, in plantations of willows, for different 
Furpoſles, | | 
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way of life. him 
the dignity of a ſenator; and to introduce him into 
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SALLEE, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
Africa in the kingdom of Fez, with a harbour and ſe- 


veral ports. The harbour of Sallee is one of the beſt 
in the country; and yet, on account of a bar that 
lies acroſs it, ſhips of the ſmalleſt draught are forced 
to unload and take out their guns before they can get 
into it. There are docks to build ſhips; but they are 
hardly ever uſed, for want of ſkill and materials. It 
is a large place, divided into the Old and New Towns, 
by the river Guero. It has long been famous for its 
rovers or pirates, which make prizes of all Chriſtian 
ſaips that come in their way, except there is a treaty 
to the contrary, W. Long. 6. 30. N. Lat. 34. o. 
SALLO (Denis de), a French writer, famous for 
being the projector of literary journals, was born at 
Paris in 1626. He ſtudied the Jaw, and was admitted 
a counſellor in the parliament of Paris in 1652. It 
was in 1664 he ſchemed the plan of the Journal des 
Scavans; and the year following began to publiſh it 
under the name of Sieur de Heronville, which was that 
of his valet de chambre. But he played the critic ſo 
ſeverely, that authors, ſurpriſed at the novelty of ſuch 
attacks, retorted fo powerfully, that M. de Sallo, un- 
able to weather the ſtorm, after he had publiſhed his 
third Journal, declined the undertaking, and turned it 


over to the abbe Gallois; who, without preſuming to 


criticiſe, contented himſelf merely with giving titles, 
and making extracts. Such was the origin of literary 
Journals, which afterwards ſprang up in other countrics 
under different titles; and the ſucceſs of them, under 
judicious management, is a clear proof of their utility. 
M. de Sallo died in 1669. | | 
SALLUSTIUS (Caius Criſpus), a celebrated Ro- 
man hittorian,was born at Amiternum, a city of Italy, 
in the year of Rome 669, and before Chriſt 85, His 
education was liberal, and he made the beſt uſe of it: 
of which we need no other proof, than thoſe valuable 
hiſtorical monuments of his, that are happily tranſmit- 
ted to us among the few remains of antiquity. No 
man has inveighed more ſharply againſt the vices of 
his age than this hiſtorian; yet no man had leſs pre- 
tenſions to virtue than he. His youth was ſpent in a 
moſt lewd and profligate manner; and his patrimony 


almoſt ſquandered away, when he had ſcarcely taken 


poſſeſſion of it. Marcus Varro, a writer of undoubted 
credit, relates, in a fragment preſerved by Aulus Gel- 
lius, that Salluſt was actually caught in bed with Fau- 
ſta the daughter of Sylla, by Milo her huſband; who 
ſcourged him very ſeverely, and did not ſuffer him to de- 
part till he had redeemed his liberty with a conſiderable 
ſum. 
tribune of the people; in neither of which places is he 
allowed to have acquitted himſelf at all to his honour. 
By virtue of his queſtorſhip, he obtained an admiſſion 


into the ſenate ; but was expelled thence by the cen- 


ſors in 704, on account of his immoral and debauched 
In the year 705 Czfar reſtored him to 


the houſe with a better grace, made him queſtor a ſe- 
cond time. In the adminiſtration of this office he be- 
haved himſelf very ſcandalouſly; expoſed every thing 
to ſale that he could find a purchaſer for; and if we 
may believe the author of the invective, thought no- 
thing wrong which he had a mind to do: Mil non 
venale habuerit, cujus aliquis emptor ſuit, nihil non 
38 X 2 6 ö 


A. U. C. 694, he was made qdeſtor, and in 702 
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afunum cot verum duxit, quod ipſi facere collibuiſſet. In 
the year 707, when the African war was at an end, he 


was made prætor for his ſervices to Cæſar, and ſent to 


Numidia., Here he acted the ſame part as Verres had 
done in Sicily; outrageouſly plundered the province; 
and returned with ſuch immenſe riches to Rome, that 
he purchaſed a moſt magnificent building upon mount 
airinal, with thoſe gardens which to this day retain 
the name of Salluſtian gardens, beſides his country houſe 
at Tivoli. How he ſpent the remaining -part of his life, 
we have no account from ancient writers, Euſebius tells 
us, that he married Terentia, the divorced wife of Ci- 
cero; and that he died at the age of 50, in the year 710, 
which was about four years before the battle of Actium. 
Of the many things which he wrote, we bave no- 
thing remaining but his Hiſtories of the Catilinarian 
and Jugurthine wars; together with ſome orations or 
ſpeeches, printed with his fragments. 
SALLY-rorrs, in fortification, or Poſtern- Gates, 
as they are ſometimes called, are thoſe under-ground 
paſſages which lead from the inner works to the out- 
ward ones; ſuch as from the higher flank to the lower, 
or to the tenailles, or the communication from the 
middle of the curtain to the ravelin. When they are 
made for men to go through only, they are made with 
ſteps at the entrance and going out. They are about 
6 feet wide, and 84 feet high. There is alſo a gutter 
or ſhore made under the ſally-ports, which are in the 
middle of the curtains, for the water which runs down 
the ſtreets to paſs into the ditch ; but this can only be 
done when there are wet ditches. When ſally- ports 
ſerve to carry guns through them for the out- works, 


inſtead of making them with ſteps, they muſt have a 


radual ſlope, and be 8 feet wide. | 
SALMASTIUS (Claudius), a French writer of un- 
common abilities and immenſe erudition, deſcended 
from an ancient and noble family, and born at or near 
Semur in 1596. His mother, who was a Proteſtant, 


infuſed her notions of religion into him, and he at 


length converted his father: he ſettled at Leyden; and 
in 1650 paid a viſit to Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who 
13 reported to have ſhown him extraordinary marks of 
regard, Upon the violent death of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, he was prevailed on by the royal family, then in 
exile, to write a defence of that king; which was an- 
fwered by our famous Milton in 1651, in a work in- 
titled Defenſio pro Popul Anglicano contra Claudii Sal- 
maſii Defenſionem Regiam. This book was read over 
all Europe; and conveyed ſuch a proof of the writer's 
abilities, that he was reſpected even by thoſe who ha- 
ted his principles. Salmaſius died in 1653; and ſome 
did not ſeruple to ſay, that Milton killed him by the 
acuteneſs of his reply. His works are numerous and of 
various kinds ; but the greateſt monuments of his learn- 
iog are, his Vote in Hiſtorie Auguſtæ Scriptores, and 
his Exercitationes Pliniane in Solinum. Gee 
SALMO, the Sar uon; a. genus of the order of 
ebdominales. The bead is ſmooth, and furniſhed with 


_ teeth and a tongue; the rays of the gills are from four 


to ten; the back-fin is fat behind ; and the belly-fins 
zave many rays. There are 29 ſpecies, of which the 
moſt remarkable are, 

t, The ſalar, or common falmon, is a northern fiſh, 
being unknown in the Mediterranean ſea and other 
warm climates; it is fourd in France in ſome of the 
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rivers that empty themſelves into the ocean, and north dame 
as far as Greenland; they are alſo very common in 


Newfoundland, and the northern parts of North Ame. 
rica. Salmons are taken in the rivers of Kamtſchatka; 
but whether they are of the ſame ſpecies with the Eu— 
ropean kind, is not very certain. They are in ſeveral 
countries a great article of commerce, being cured 
different ways, by ſalting, pickling, and drying: there 
are ſtationary fiſheries in Iceland, Norway, and the 
Baltic; but we believe nowhere greater than thoſe at 
Colraine in Ireland; and in Great Britain, at Berwick 
and in ſome of the rivers of Scotland. The ſalmon 
was known to the Romans, but not to the Greeks, Pliny 
ſpeaks of it as a fiſh found in the rivers of Aquitaine; 
Auſonius enumerates it among thoſe of the Moſel. 
The ſalmon is a fiſh that lives both in the ſalt and 
freſh waters; quitting the ſea at certain ſeaſons for the 
ſake of depoſiting its ſpawn in ſecurity, in the gravelly 
beds of rivers remote from their mouths. There are 
ſcarce any difficulties but what they will overcome, in 
order to arrive at places fit for their purpoſe: they will 
aſcend rivers hundreds of miles, force themſelves againſt 
the moſt rapid ſtreams, and ſpring with amazing agi- 
lity over cataracts of ſeveral feet in height. Salmon are 
frequently taken in the Rhine as high up as Baſil; 
they gain the ſources of the Lapland rivers in ſpite of 
their torrent-like currents, aud ſurpaſs the perpendi- 
cular falls of Leixſlip, Kennerth, and Pont Aberglaſtyn, 
It may here be proper to contradict the vulgar error 
of their taking their tail in their mouth when they at- 
tempt to leap; ſuch as Mr Pennant ſaw, ſprung vp 
quite ſtraight, and with a ſtrong tremulous motion. 
The ſalmon is a fiſh ſo generally known, that a very 
brief deſcription will ſerve. The largeſt we ever heard 
of weighed 74 pounds, The colour of the back and 
ſides are prey, ſometimes ſpotted with black, ſome- 
times plain: the covers of the gills are ſybje& to the 
ſame variety; the belly ſilvery ; the noſe ſharp-pointed; 
the end of the under jaw in the males often turns up 
in the form of a hook; ſometimes this curvature is very 
conſiderable: it is ſaid that they Joſe this hook when 
they return to the ſea, The teeth are lodged in the 
jaws and on the tongue, and are ſlender, but very 
ſharp; the tail is a little forked, | 

2. The trutta, or ſea-trout, migrates like the true 
ſalmon up ſeveral of our rivers; ſpawns, and returns to 
the ſea. That deſcribed by Mr Pennant was taken in 
the Tweed below Berwick, June 1769. The ſhape 
was more thickz than the common trout ; the weight 
three pounds two ounces.. 'The irides filver; they 
head thick, ſmooth, and duſky,. with a gloſs of blue 
and green; the back of the ſame colour, which grows 
fainter towards the fide-line. The back is plain, but 
the ſides as far as the lateral line are marked with large 
diſtinct irregularly-ſhaped ſpots of black: the lateral 
line ſtraight; the ſides beneath the line, and the belly, 
are white. Tail broad, and even at the end. The 
dorſal fin had 12 rays; the peQtoral 14; the ventral 9 
the anal 10. The fleſh when boiled is of a pale red, 
but well-flavoured. 

3. The fario, or trout ; the colours of which vary 
greatly in different waters, and in different ſeaſons. 
Trouts differ alſo in fize. One taken.in Llynallet, 
Denbighſhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 


meaſured 17 inches, its depth three and three . 
LD | : 1ts 
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«no. its weight one pound ten ounces z the head thick ; the 


noſe rather ſharp 3 the upper jaw a little longer than 
the lower; both. jaws, 28 well as the head, were of 
a pale brown, blotched with black; the teeth ſharp 
and ſtrong, diſpoſed in the jaws, roof of the mouth, 
and tongue. The back was duſky; the fides tinged 
with a purpliſh bloom, marked with deep purple ſpots, 
mixed with black above and below the fide-line which 
was ſtraight; the belly white. The firſt dorſal fin 
was ſpotted; the ſpurious fin brown, tipped with 
red; the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins, of a pale 
brown; the edges of the amal fin white; the tail 
very little forked when extended, —The ftomachs of 
the common trouts are uncommonly thick and muſ- 
cular. They feed on the fſhell-fiſh of lakes and 
rivers, as well as on ſmall fiſh. They likewiſe take 
into their ſtomachs gravel or ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt 
in comminuting the teſtaceous parts of their food. 
The trouts of certain lakes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe 
of the province of Galway and ſome others, are re- 
markable for the great thickneſs of their ſtomachs, 
which, from ſome light reſemblance to the organs of 
digeſtion in birds, have been called gizzards ; the Iriſh 
name the ſpecies that has them, gillaroo trouts. Theſe 
ſtomachs are ſometimes ſerved up to table under the 
former appellation. Trouts are moſt voracious fiſh, 
and afford excellent diverſion to the angler. The paſſion 
for the ſport of angling is fo great in the neighbour- 
hood of London, that the liberty of fiſhing in ſome of 
the ſtreams in the adjacent counties is purchaſed at 
the rate of 10 l. per annum. Theſe fiſh ſhift their 
quarters to ſpawn ; and like ſalmon, make up towards 
the heads of rivers to depoſit their roes. The under 
jaw of the trout is ſabjeR, at certain times, to the 
lame curvature as that of the ſalmon. 

4. The ſpecies, called from its colour the white, 
migrates ont of the ſea into the river Eſk in Cumber- 
land, from July to September. When dreſſed, their 
veſh is red, and moſt delicious eating. They have, on 
their firſt appearance from the ſalt water, the /ernza 
/almanea, or ſalmon louſe, adhering to them. They 
have both milt and ſpawn; but no fry has as yet been 
obſerved. This is the fiſh called by the Scots Phi. 
They never exceed a, foot in length. The upper jaw 
is a little longer than the lower; in the firſt are two 
rows of teeth, in the laſt one: on the tongue are fix 
teeth. The back is ſtraight; the whole body of an 
elegant form: the lateral line is ſtraight ; colour, be- 
tween that and the top of the back, duſky and filvery 
mermixed; beneath the line, of an exquiſite whiteneſs; 
brit dorſal fin ſpotted with black: tail black, and much. 
forked, | | | | 

5. The ſamlet is the leaſt of the trout kind; is fre- 
q44cnt in the Wye, in the upper part of the Severn, 
end the rivers that run into it, in the north of Eng- 


land, and in Wales. It is by ſeveral imagined to be 


the ry of the ſalmon; but Mr Pennant diſſents from 
that opinion. See his Brit. Zool. III. 303. 
is ſpecies has a general reſemblance to the trout, 
therefore mult be deſcribed comparatively. 1/}, The 
ead is proportionably narrower, and the mouthicſs than 


that of the trout. 2dly, Their body is deeper. 3d!y, 


They leldom exceed ſix or ſeven inches in length; at 
moſt, ei 


Zenerall 


ght and a half. 4755, The pectoral fins have 
y but one large black ſpot, though ſometimes 
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a ſingle ſmall one attends it; whereas the pectoral fins Salmo. 


of the trout are more numerouſly marked. 5½%, The 
ſpurious or fat fin on the back is never tipped with red; 
nor is the edge of the anal fin white. 624/y, The ſpots 
on the body are fewer, and not ſo bright: it is alſo 
marked from the back to the fides with fix or ſeven 
large bluiſh bars; but this is not a certain character, 
as the ſame is ſometimes found in young trouts. 7/5, 


The tail of the ſamlet is much more forked than that 


of the trout. Theſe fiſh are very frequent in the rivers 
of Scotland, where they are called pars. They are alfo 
common in the Wye, where they are known by the 
name of /kirlings, or laſprings. | 

6. The alpinus, or charr, is an inhabitant of the 
lakes of the north, and of thoſe of the mountainous 
parts of Europe. It affects clear and pure waters, and 


is very rarely known to wander into running ſtreams, 


except into ſuch whoſe bottom is ſimilar to the neigh- 
bouring lake. It is found in vaſt abundance in the 
cold Jakes on the ſummits of the Lapland Alps, and is 
almoſt the only fiſh that is met with in any plenty in 
thoſe regions; where it would be wonderful how they 
ſubſiſted, had not Providence ſupplied them with in- 
numerable larvæ of the gnat kind: heſe are food to the 
fiſh, who in their turn are a ſnpport to the migratory 
Laplanders in their ſummer-voyages to the diſtant. 
lakes. In ſuch excurfions thoſe vacant people find a 
luxurious and ready repaſt in theſe fiſh, which they 
dreſs and eat without the addition of ſauces; for exerciſe 
and temperance render uſeleſs the inventions ofepicuriſm. 
There are but few lakes in our iſland that produce 
this iſh; and even thoſe not in any abundance. It is 
found in Winander Mere in Weſtmoreland ; in Llyn 
Quellyn, near the foot of Snowdon; and, before the 


diſcovery of the copper-mines, in thoſe of Llynberris; 


but the mineral ſtreams have entirely deſtroyed the fiſh 
in the laſt Jakes. In Scotland it is found in Loch Inch, 
and other neigbouring lakes, and is ſaid to go into the 
Spey to ſpawn. 


The largeſt and moſt beautiful we ever received 


(ſays Mr Pennant) were taken in Winender Mere, 
and were communicated by the Rev. Mr Farriſh of 


Carliſle, with an account of their natural hiſtory. 


He fent five ſpecimens; two under the name of 


the coſe charr, male and female; another he called 


the gelt charr, i. e. a charr which had not ſpawned the 
preceding ſeaſon, and on that account 1s reckoned to 
be in the greateſt perfection. The two others were in- 
ſcribed, the red charr, the filver or gilt charr, the car- 
pia lacus benaci, Ran Syn. piſc. 66. which laſt are in 
Weſtmoreland diſtinguiſhed by the epithet red, by rea- 
ſon of the fleſh aſſuming a higher colour than the other 
when dreſſed. | | 

„% The umbla minor, or caſe charr, ſpawns about 
Michaelmas, and chiefly in the river Brathy, which 
uniting with another called the Rywzhay, about a quar- 
ter of a mile above the lake, they both fall into it to- 
gether. The Brathy has a black, rocky bottom; the 
bottom of the Rowthay is a bright ſand, and into this 


the charr are never obſerved to enter. Some of them, 


however, ſpawn in the lake; but always in ſuch parts 
of it which are ſtony, and reſemble the channel of the 
Brathy. They are ſuppoſed to be in the higheſt per- 
fection about May, and continue ſo ell the ſummer; 
yet gre rarely caught after April. When they are 

ſpawning 
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Salmo. ſpawning in the river they will take a bait, but at no 
other time; being commonly taken, as well as the other 
ſpecies, in what they call brea/t-nets, which are in lengh 
about 24 fathoms, and about 5 where broadelt.— 
The ſeaſon which the other ſpecies ſpawn in is from 
the beginning of January to the end of March. They 
are never known to aſcend the rivers, but always in 
thoſe parts of the lake which are ſpringy, where the 
bottom is ſmooth and ſandy, and the water warmeſt. 
The fiſhermen judge of this warmth, by obſerving that 
the water ſeldom freezes in the places where they ſpawn 
except in intenſe froſts, and then the ice is thinner 
than in other parts of the lake. They are taken in 
greateſt plenty from the end of September to the end 
of November; at other times they are hardly to be met 
with. This ſpecies is much more eſteemed for the 
table than the other, and is very delicate when potted. 
The length of the red charr to the diviſion in its tail, 
was 12 inches; its biggeſt circumference almolt 7. The 
firſt dorſal fin was five inches and three quarters from 
the tip of its noſe, and conſiſted of 12 branched rays, 
the firſt of which was ſhort, the fifth the longeſt; the 
fat fin was very ſmall. Each of the five fiſh had double 
noſtrils, and ſmall teeth inthe jaws, roof of the mouth, 
and on the tongue. — The jaws of the caſe-charr are 
perfectly even; on the contrary, thoſe of the red-charr 
were unequal, the upper jaw being the broadeſt, and 
the teeth hung over the lower, as might be perceived 
on paſling the finger over them. — The gelt or bar- 
ren charr, was rather more ſlender than the others, as 
being without ſpawn. The back was of a gloſſy duſky 
blue; the ſides flvery, mixed with blue, ſpotted with 
pale red; the ſides of the belly were of a pale red, the 
bottom white. The tails of each bifurcated.” 

7. The thymallus, or grayling, haunts clear and ra- 
pid ftreams, and particularly thoſe that flow through 
mountainous countries. It is. found in the rivers of 
Derbyſhire; in ſome of thoſe of the north; in the Tame 
near Ludlow; in the Lug, and other ſtreams near Leo- 
minſter; and in the river near Chriſtchurch, Hamp- 
(hire. It is alſo very common in Lapland: the inha- 
bitants make uſe of the guts of this fiſh inftead of ren- 
net, to make the cheeſe which they get from the milk 
of the rein deer. It is a voracious fiſh, riſes freely to 
the fly, and will very eagerly take a bait. It is a very 
{wift ſwimmer, and diſappears like the tranſient paſſage 
of a ſhadow, from whence we believe it derived the 
name of umbra. 


Efugienſque oculos celeri levis umbra natatu. Avus0N. 
The umbra ſwift eſcapes the quickeſt eye. 


Thymalus and thymus, are names beſtowed on it on ac- 
count of the imaginary ſcent, compared by ſome to that 
of thyme; but we never could perceive any particular 
ſmell. It is a fiſh of an elegant form; leſs deep than that 
of a trout: the largeſt we ever heard of was taken near 
Ludlow, which was about half a yard long, and weigh- 
ed four pounds fix ounces; but this was a very rare 1n- 
ſtance. The irides are filvery, tinged with yellow: the 
teeth very minute, ſeated in the jaws and the roof of 
the mouth, but none on the tongue: the head is duſky ; 
the covers of the pills of a gloſſy green: the back and 
ſides of a fine filvery grey; but when the fiſh is juſt 
taken, varied ſlightly with blue and gold: the ſide- line 


is ſtraight: the ſcales are large, and the lower edges 
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ſparling, which is uſed in Wales and the north of Eng- 


gloſs of a filvery hue. | 
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duſky, forming ſtraight rows 
tail is much forked, 

8. The eperlanus, or ſmelt, inhabits the ſeas of the 
northern parts of Europe, and probably never is found 
as far ſouth as the Mediterranean: the Seine is one of 
the French rivers which receive it; but whether it ig 
found ſouth of that, we have not at preſent authorit 
to ſay. If we can depend on the obſervations of na. 
vigators, who generally have too much to think of to 
attend to the minutiæ of natural hiſtory, theſe fiſh are 
taken in the ſtraits of Magellan, and of a molt ſur- 
prifing ſize, ſome meaſuring 20 inches in length, and 
8 in circumference, They inhabit the ſeas that waſh 
theſe iſlands the whole year, and never go very remote 
from ſhore, except when they aſcend the rivers. It is 
remarked in certain rivers, that they appear a long 
time before they ſpawn, being taken in great abun- 
dance in November, December, and January, in the 
Thames and Dee, but in others not till February; 
and in March and April they ſpawn; after which 
they all return to the ſalt water, and are not ſeen in 
the rivers till the next ſeaſon, It has been obſerved, 
that they never come into the Merſey as long as there 
is any ſnow-water in the river. Theſe fiſh vary great- 
ly in fize ; but the largeſt we ever heard of was 13 
inches long, and weighed half a pound. They have a 
very particular ſcent, from whence is derived one of 
their Engliſh names, ſmelt, i. e. ſmell it. That of 


from head to tail: the Salmy, 


land, is taken from the French ſperlan. There is a 
wonderful diſagreement in the opinion of people in 
reſpect to the ſcent of this fiſh: ſome aſſert it flavours 
of the violet; the Germans, for a very different rea- 
ſon, diſtinguiſh it by the elegant title of /inci/jiſch. 
—8Smelts are often ſold in the ſtreets of London ſplit 
and dried. They are called dried ſparlings; and are 
recommended as areliſhto a glaſs of wine in the morn- 
ing. It is a fiſh of a very beautiful form and colour; 
the head is tranſparent, and the ſkin in general ſo thin, 
that with a good microſcope the blood may be obſer- 
ved to circulate. The irides are filvery; the pupil of 
a full black; the under jaw is the longeſt: in the front 
of the upper jaw are four large teeth ; thoſe in the 
ſides of both are ſmall; in the roof of the mouth are 
two rows of teeth ; on the tongue two others of large 
teeth. The ſcales are ſmall, and readily drop off: the 
tail conſiſts of 19 rays, and is forked. The colour of 
the back is whitiſh, with a caſt of green, beneath which 
it 18 varied with blue, and then ſucceeds a beautiful 


9. The lavaretus, or gwiniad, is an inhabitant of 
ſeveral of the lakes of the alpine parts of Europe. 
It is found in thoſe of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy; 
of Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Scotland; 
thoſe of Ireland, and of Cumberland; and in Wales, 
in that of Llyntegid, near Bala, in Merionethihire. 
It is the ſame with the ferra of the lake of Geneve; 
the ſchelly of Hulſe-waterz the pollen of Lough 
Neagh; and the vangis and juvengis of Loch Mabon, 
The Scots have a tradition, that it was firſt introduce 
there by the beauteous queen, their unhappy Mary 
Stuart; and as in her time the Scots court was much 
Frenchified, it ſeems likely that the name was derived 
from the French vendoiſe, a dace;” to which a 
light obſerver might be tempted to compare it, f ou 
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wmon the whiteneſs of its ſcales. The Britiſh name gwintad, 


| 
dalſes. 


liting, was beſtowed upon it for the ſame reaſon. 
It _ a 8 fiſh, and approaches the ſhores in 
vaſt ſhoals in ſpring and in ſummer ; which proves in 
many places a bleſſed relief to the poor of inland coun- 
tries, in the ſame degree as the annua] return of the 
herring is to thoſe who inhabit the coaſts. Between 
7000 and 800O have been taken at one draught. The 
gwiniad is a fiſh of an inſipid taſte, and mult be eaten 
ſoon, for it will not keep long; thoſe that chooſe to 


_ preſerve them do it with ſalt. They die very ſoon after 


they are taken. Their ſpawning ſeaſon in Llyntegid 
is in December. The largeſt gwiniad we ever heard 
of weighed between three and four pounds: the head 
is ſmall, ſmooth, and of a duſky hue: the eyes very 
large; the pupil of a deep blue: the noſe blunt at the 
end; the jaws of equal length: the mouth ſmall and 
toothleſs: the branchioſtegous rays nine: the covers of 
the gills filvery, powdered with black. The back is a 
little arched, and lightly carinated : the colour, as 
far as the lateral line, is gloſſed with deep blue and pur- 
ple; but towards the lines aſſumes a ſilvery caſt, tinged 
with gold ; beneath which thoſe colours entirely pre- 
vail. The tail is very much forked: the ſcales are large, 
ard adhere cloſe to the body. 

SALMON, in ichthyology. See SAL Mo, no 1. 

SALMON-Fi/ſhery. See FiSHBRY. | 

SALON, or Saloon, in architecture, a lofty, 
ſpacious fort of hall, vaulted at top, and uſually com- 
prehending two ſtories, with two ranges of windows. 
The ſalon is a grand room in the middle of a build- 
ing, or at the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or 
ſides, are all to have a ſymmetry with each other; 
and as it uſually takes up the height of two ſtories, 


its ceiling, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be with. a mo- 


derate ſweep. 

The ſalon is a ſtate- room much uſed in the palaces 
in Italy; and from thence the mode came to us. 
Ambaſſadors, and other great viſitors, are uſually re- 
ceived in the ſalon. | 

It is ſometimes built ſquare, ſometimes round or 
oval, ſometimes octogonal, as at Marly, and ſometimes 
in other forms. + 

dSALONICHI, formerly called Theſalonica, a ſea- 
port town of Turkey in Europe, and capital of Ma- 
cedonia, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It is ancient, 
large, populous, and rich, being about 10 miles in 
circumference, Tt is a place of great trade, carried 
on principally by the Greek Chriſtians and Jews, the 
former of which have 30 churches, and the latter as 
many ſynagogues; the Turks alſo have a few moſques. 
It is ſurrounded with walls, flanked with towers, and 
defended on the land-fide by a citadel, and near the 
harbour with three forts. It was taken from the Ve- 
netians by the Turks in 1431. The principal mer- 
chandize is filk. It is ſeated at the bottom of a gulph 
of the ſame name, partly on the top, and partly on. 
the fide of a hill, near the river Vardar. E. Long. 
23.13. N. Lat. 40. 41. 

SALS ES, a very ſtrong caſtle of France, in Rouſ- 
Alon, on the confines of Languedoc. It was taken 
Fen the Spaniards by the French in 1642 ; and is 
cated on a lake of the ſame name, among mountains, 
5 miles north of Perignan. E. Long. 3. O. N. 

at. 43. 35. 
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SALSETTA, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt- Salſetta, 


Indian ocean, near the peninfula on this fide the Salſola. 
Y — ——— ö— 


Ganges, and on the coaſt of the kingdom of Decan. 
It is 25 miles in length, and 12 in breadth; and is 
very fertile in rice, fruit, and ſugar-canes. It belongs 
to the Portugueſe, and the Jeſvits poſſeſs the beſt part 
of it. It has a great many villages and churches 
but no town, except an old one called Cora, hewn 
out of the fide of a rock, which 1s extremely ancient. 
It is near a mile in length, and has many antique 
figures and columns, curiouſly carved in the rock ; 
at preſent it has no inhabitants but wild beaſts and 
birds of prey. They have no trade, except in dried 
fiſh, becauſe it is ſo near Bombay, being only ſepa+ 
rated from it by a channel half a mile over, which is 
fordable at low water. E. Long. 72. 15. N. Lat. 
19. o. 
SALSOLA, GLass-wokT ; à genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. | 

The ſpecies are, 1. The kali, which grows naturally 


in the ſalt marſhes in divers parts of England. It is 
an annual plant, which riſes above five or fix inches 


high, ſending out many fide branches, which ſpread 


on every ſide, garniſhed with ſhort awl-ſhaped leaves; 


which are fleſhy, and terminate in acute ſpines. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the branches, ta 
which they fit cloſe, and are encompaſſed by ſhort 


prick]y leaves; they. are ſmall, and of an herbaceous. 


colour. The ſeeds are wrapped up in the empalement 
of the flower, and ripen in autumn; ſoon after which, 
the plant decays. 2. The tragus grows naturally on the 


ſandy ſhores of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 


This is alſo an annual plant, which ſends out many 
diffuſed ſtalks, garniſhed with linear leaves an inch 
long, ending with ſharp ſpines. The flowers come out 
from the ſide of the ſtalks in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the former; their empalements are blunt, and not 
ſo cloſely encompaſſed. with leaves as thoſe of the other. 
3. The ſoda, riſcs with herbaceous ftalks near three 
feet high, ſpreading wide. The leaves on the princi- 
pal ſtalk, and thoſe on the lower part of the branches, 


are long, ſlender, and have no ſpines ; thoſe on the 
upper part of the ſtalk and branches are ſlender, 
ſhort, and crooked. At the baſe of the leaves are pro- 
duced the flowers, which are ſmall, and hardly percep- 


tible; the empalement of the flower afterwards encom- 


paſſes the capſule, which contains one cockleated ſeed. . 
4. The vermiculata grows naturally in Spain. This 


hath ſhrubby perennial talks, which riſe three or four 


feet high, ſending out many fide- branches, garniſhed 


with fleſhy, oval, acute-pointed leaves, coming out in 
cluſters from the fide of the branches; they are hoary, 
and have ſtiff prickles.. The flowers are produced from 
between the leaves toward the ends of the branches ; 
they are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be diſcerned, unleſs they 


are cloſely viewed. The ſeeds are like thoſe of the other 


kinds. 5. The roſacea grows naturally in Tartary. This 
1s an annual plant, whoſe ſtalks are herbaceous, and 


ſeldom riſe more than five or fx inches bigh. The. 


leaves are aw]-ſhaped, ending in acute points; the 
empalements of the flowers ſpread open; the flowers 
are ſmall, and of a roſe colour, but ſoon fade: the: 
ſceds are like thoſe of the other forts. 8 
All the ſorts of glaſs-wort are ſometimes promi'« 
| | cuouſly 


galt. 
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—— third fort which is eſteemed beſt for this purpoſe. 


The manner of making it is as follows: Having dug 
a trench near the ſea, they place laths acroſs it, on 
which they lay the herb in heaps, znd, having made 
a fire below, the liquor, which runs out of the herbe, 
drops to the bottom, which at length thickening be- 
comes ſal alkali, which is partly of a black, and partly 
of an aſh-colour, very ſharp and corroſive, and of a 
ſaltiſh taſte. This, when thoroughly hardened, be- 


comes like a ſtone, and is then called /oud? or fode. 


It is tranſported from thence to different countries for 
making of glaſs, 7 
SALT, one of the great diviſions of natural bodies, 
but which has never yet been accurately defined, 
The characteriſtic marks of ſalt have uſually been 
reckoned its power of affecting the organs of taſte, and 
being ſoluble in water. But this will not diſtinguiſh 
ſalt from quicklime, which alſo affects the ſenſe of 
taſte, and diſſolves in water; yet quicklime has been 
univerſally reckoned an earth, and not a ſalt. The 
only diſtinguiſhing property of ſalts, therefore, is their 
cryflallization in water: however, this does not belon 
to all ſalts; for the nitrous and marine acids, Nee: 
allowed on all hands to be ſalts, are yet incapable of 
cryſtallization, at leaſt by any method hitherto known. 
Several of the imperfect neutral ſalts alſo, ſuch as com- 
binations of the nitrous, muriatic, and vegetable acids, 
with ſome kinds of earths, cryſtallize with very great 


difficulty, However, by the addition of ſpirit of 


wine, or ſome other ſubitances which abſorb part of 
the water, keeping the liquor in a warm place, &c. 
all of them may be reduced to cry {tals of one kind or 
other. Salt, therefore, may be defined a ſubſtance af- 
fecting the organs of taſte, ſoluble in water, and 
capable of cryſtallization, either by itſelf or in con- 


junction with ſome other body; and, univerſally, every 


falt capable of being reduced into a ſolid form, is alſo 
capable of cryſtallization per /e, Thus the claſs of 
{aline bodies will be ſufficiently diſtinguiſned from all 
others : for quicklime, though ſoluble in water, can- 
not be cryftallized without addition either of fixed air 
or ſome other acid; yet it is moſt commonly found in 
a ſolid ſtate. The precious Rones, baſalts, &c. tho? 
ſuppoſed to be formed by cryitallization, are never— 
theleſs diftingniſhed from ſalts by their inſipidity and 
inſolubility in water. | 8 | 

The ancient chemiſts aſſerted that ſalt was one of 
the component principles of metals, and indeed of 
every thing elſe; a doctrine which is attempted to 
be revived by Dr Price of Guildford, now famous 
on account of his diſcovery of the tranſmutation of 


den, metals“. This gentleman thinks it probable that the 
Bill Hs baſis of all imperfe& metals is ſaline, becauſe Mr 


Scheele has lately extracted a real acid from arſenic, 
which, by the addition of a proper quantity of phlo— 
vifton, becomes a ſemimetal, But here the argument 
will hold only with regard ta the ſemimetals, all of 
which are volatile in the fire, and therefore may pol- 
bly have a volatile bafis, ſuch as all acids are in 
ſome degree: but ſome of the imperfe& metals, as 
tin and copper, may be reduced to a calx equally re- 
fractory with quicklime itſelf; and even zinc, though 
volatile in cloſe veſſels, is yet capable of being reduced 
to an cxccedingly refractory calx called fowers of £inc ; 
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_ enouſly uſed for making the ſa} alkali, but it is the 


his opinion on this ſubje& in the following words: 


cerning this grand hypotheſis. 


| hed, the primary properties of which are more or leſs 
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and it is to be obſerved, that the regulus of arſenic 
even in its molt perfect metalline form, cannot be cal. 
cined like other metals, The common opinion that 
metals have an earthy, rather than a ſaline baſis, ſeems 


to be well founded, | | 

The origin of ſalts is very much, or rather total] 
unknown, Some eminent chemiſts, particularly Stahl, 
have ſuppoſed that the number of ſubltances truly and 
eſſentially ſaline is very ſmall 3 nay, that there is but 
one ſaline principle in nature. This principle they 
ſuppoſe to be the vitriolie acid, as being the moſt 
ſimple and indeſtrucible of them all. Stahl delivers 


„That he conſiders the vitriolic acid as the only ſub. 
{tance effentially ſaline ; as the only ſaline principle, 
which by uniting more or leſs intimately with other 
ſubſtances that are not ſaline, is capable of forming an 
innumerable multitude of other ſaline matters, which 
nature and art ſhew us; and ſecondly, that this ſaline 
principle is a ſecondary principle, compoſed only by 
the intimate union of two primary principles, water 
end earth.” by h 
In ſupport of this theory Mr Macquer argues in 
the following manner: “ Every true chemiſt will 
eaſily diſcover that this grand idea is capable of com- 
prehending by its generality, and of connecting toge- 
ther, all the phenomena exhibited by ſaline ſubſtances. 
But we muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that when 
we examine the proofs upon which it is founded, 
although it has a great appearance of truth by its 
conſiſtency with the principles of chemiſtry, and with 
many phenomena, yet it is not ſupported by a ſufh- 
cient number of facts and experiments to aſcertain its 
truth. We might here examine what degree of proba- 
bility onght to be granted to this theory of falts; but 
this could not be properly accompliſhed without en- 
tering into long details, and penetrating into the 
depths of chemiſtry. We are therefore obliged to. 
relate only what is moſt eſſential to be known con- 
We may perceive at 
once, that the former of thoſe propoſitions, upon 
which is founded the theory which we mentioned, 
cannot be demonſtrated, unleſs it be previouſly pro- 
ved that every ſaline matter, excepting pure vitriolic 
acid, is nothing but this ſame acid differently modi- 


altered or diſguiſed by the union contracted with 
other ſubſtances. But we confefs, that chemiſts are 
not capable of proving deciſively this opinion; which, 
however, will appear very.probable from the following 
reflect ions. | | | 
© Firſt, Of all ſaline matters known, none is fo ſtrong, 
ſo unalterable, ſo eminent] poſſeſſed of ſaline proper- 
tics, as vitriolic acid. | 
« Secondly, Amongſt the other ſaline ſubſtances 
thoſe which appear moſt active and moſt ſimple, 35 
nitrous and marine acids, are at the ſame time thole 
whoſe properties moſt reſemble the properties 9 
vitriolie acid. | 
« Thirdly, We may give to vitriolic acid many of 
the charaQteriltic properties of nitrous acid, by 2 | 
bining it in a certain manner with the iaflammable 
principle, as we ſee in the volatile ſulphureous _ 
and even, according to an experiment. of Mr eren 
| 


related in a memoit concerning the origin of wet 
w 
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which gained the prize of the academy of Berlin, 
vitriolic acid, mixed with vegetable and animal mat- 
ters ſuſceptible af fermentation, is really transformed 
into a nitrous acid by the putrefaction of theſe mat- 
ters. [See CHEmiSTY, n? 170. ] ; Fu 

% Fourthly, The marine acid, although its princi- 
ples are leis known than thoſe of the nitrous acid, may 
be approximated to the character of vitriolic and 
nitrous acids by certain methods, This acid, after it 
has been treated with tin and other metallic matters, 
is capable of forming either with ſpirit of Wine, as 
vitriolic acid does, which it cannot do in its natural 
tate; and when iron is diſſolved in it, it ſeems to be 
approximated to the nature of nitrous acid. Recipro- 
cally, the approximation of vitriolic acid to the cha- 
rater of marine acid ſeems not impoſſible. Having 
once diſtilled very pure vitriolic acid upon a conſider- 
able quantity of white arſenic, I was ftruck with a 
ſtrong ſmell like that of marine acid, which was not 
either that of arſenic or of vitriolic acid; for this has 
no ſmell when it 1s. pure. 

« Fifthly, Oily vegetable acids become ſo much 
ſtronger, and more ſimilar to vitriolic acid, as they 
are more perfectly deprived of their oily principle, by 
combining them with alkalis, earths, or metals; and 
afterwards by ſeparating them from theſe ſubſtances, 
by diſtillation, and eſpecially by frequently repeating 
theſe operations. They might perhaps be reduced to 
a pure vitriolic. acid, by continuing ſufficiently this 


method : and reciprocally, vitriolic and nitrous acids, 


weakened by water, and treated with much oily mat- 
ters, or ſtill better with ſpirit of wine, acquire the 
charaQers of vegetable acids. We may ſee a remark- 
able inſtance of this in Mr Pott's diſſertation De acido 
nitri vineſo. [The moſt remarkable experiment in 
which is related under the article CHEmisTRY, n 222. 

% Sixthly, The properties of fixed alkalis ſeems to 
be very different from thoſe of acids in general, and 
conſequently of vitriolic acid. Yet if we confider that 
a large quantity of earth enters their compoſition ; 
that much of it may be ſeparated by repeated ſolutions 
and calcinations; and alſo, that by depriving theſe 
ſaline ſubſtances of their earthy principles, they be- 
come leſs fixed, more deliqueſcent, and, in a word, 
more ſimilar to vitriolic acid in this reſpe& ; we ſhall 
not think it improbable, that fixed alkalis owe their 
ſaline properties to a ſaline principle, of the nature of 
vitriolic acid, but much diſguiſed by the quantity of 
earth, and probably of inflammable principle, to which 
it 18 united in theſe combinations. The properties of 
volatile alkalis, and the transformation of fixed alkali, 
or of its materials, into volatile alkali in putrefaction 
and in ſeveral diſtillations, ſeem to ſhow ſufficiently 
that they are matters eſſentially ſaline, as fixed alkalis 
are, and that their volatility which diſtinguiſhes them 
proceeds from their containing a leſs quantity of earth, 
but more attenuated, and a portion of very ſubtile and 
volatile oil, which enters their compoſition. [For ſome 
other particulars relating to the tranſmutation of ſalts, 
lee ChemsTRY, no 228. | 

* Befides theſe principal facts, there are many 
others, too numerous to be even ſlightly mentioned 


here: they may be found ſcattered in the works of 


chemiſts, particularly of Stahl. But perſons who 


Vel. IK. and compare all the experiments relating 
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to this ſubject, ought ta know, that many of them Salt. 
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are not ſufficiently aſcertained; and that perhaps a 
greater number of them have not been ſufficiently 
proſecuted, and are, properly ſpeaking, only begun. 
We muſt even acknowledge, that many of thoſe ex- 


periments which we have mentioned have not been 


ſufficiently proſecuted. 

„The ſecond fundamental propoſition of the theory 
of ſalts, namely, That the vitriolic acid is com- 
pounded of only the aqueous and earthy principles,” 


is, like the firſt, ſupported by many facts which give 


it a degree of probability, but which do not amount 


to a complete demonſtration. This propoſition may 


be ſupported by the following conſiderations. 
„ Firit, Experience conſtantly ſhows, that the pro- 


perties of compound bodies are always the relult of 


thoſe of the component parts of theſe bodies, or 


rather they are the properties of theſe component 


bodies modified by one another. 

„ 'Thus, if a body be compoſed of two principles, 
one of which is fixed and the other volatile, it will 
have a leſs degree of fixity than the former, and a leſs 
volatility than the latter. If it be compoſed of two 
principles, one of which is ſpecifically heavier than the 


other, its ſpecific gravity will be greater than that of 


one of them, and leſs than that of the other. The 


ſame obſervation is applicable to all the other eſſential 
properties, excepting thoſe which deſtroy each other ; 
as, for inſtance, the tendency to combination, or the 
diſſolving power; for theſe latter properties are weak - 


ened ſo much more in the compounds, as their prin- 


ciples are more ſtrongly united, and in more jult pro- 
portion. : : 

«© We obſerve nevertheleſs, that the properties of 
compound bodies are not always exactly intermediate 
betwixt the properties of the component podies ; for, 
to produce this mean, the quantities of each of the 


component parts muſt be equal, which is the caſe in 


tew or no compounds. 

% Befides, ſome particular circumſtances in the 
manner in which the principles unite with one another, 
contribute more or leſs to alter the reſult of the com- 
bined properties: for inſtance, experience ſhows, that 
when ſeveral bodies, particularly metals, are united 
together, the ſpecific gravities of which are well 
known, the allay formed by ſuch union has not the 
preciſe ſpecific gravity which ought to reſult from the 
proportion of the allayed ſubſtances ; but that in ſome 


allays it is greater, and in others leſs. But we are 


certain, on the other fide, that theſe differences are 


too inconfiderable to prevent our diſtinguiſhing the 


properties of the principles in the compounds which 
they form, eſpecially when they have very different 
properties. | 

« Theſe things being premiſed, when we examine 
well the properties of vitriolic acid, we ſhall eafily 
find that they partake of the properties of the aqueous 
and of the earthy principles. 

« Firſt, When this acid is as pure as we can have 
it, it is like the pureſt water and the pureſt vitrifiable 
earths, free from colour or ſmell, and perfectly tranſ- 
parent. | | 

« Secondly, Although we cannot deprive the vitri- 
olic acid of all the water ſuperabundant to its ſaline 


eſſence, and therefore its preciſe ſpecific gravity has 
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not been determined, we know that when it is well 
concentrated, it is more than twice 3s heavy as pure 
water, and much leſs heavy than any earthly ſub- 


ſtance. 
« Thirdly, This acid is much leſs fixed than any 


pure earth, ſince, however well it may be concen- 


trated, it may always be entirely diſtilled ; for which 
purpoſe, a much ſtronger degree of heat 1s requilite 
than for the diſtillation of pure water. 


« Fourthly, We do not know the degree of ſolidity of 


vitriolic acid, or the adheſion of aggregation which its 
integrant parts have one to another, becauſe for this 


purpoſe the vitriohic acid ought to be deprived of all 


ſuperabundant water: but if we judge of it by the ſo- 


lid c 1fiſtenee of this acid when highly concentrated, 
as we ſee from the vitriolic acid called glacial, the in- 
tegrant parts of this acid ſeem ſnſceptible of a much 
ſtronger adheſion than thoſe of pure water; but much 
leſs than thoſe of earth, as we ſee from the inſtance of 
hard tones. | as 

« Fifthly, The union which this acid contracts with 
water and with earths, ſhows that theſe ſubſtances en- 
ter into its compoſition; for we know, that in general 
compounds are diſpoſed to unite ſuperabundantly with 
the principles which compoſe them. All theſe proper- 
ties of vitriolic acid, which fo ſenfibly partake, and 
much more than any other acid, of the properties of 
earth and of water, are ſufficient to induce us to be- 
lieve that it is compoſed of theſe two principles; but it 
has one very eminent property, which is common with 
it to neither water nor pure earth, which is, its violent 
and corrofive taſte, This property is ſufficient to raiſe 
doubts, if we could not explain it from principles, which 


ſeem certain and general, relating to the combination 


of bodies. 
« We obſerve then concerning the property now in 
in queſtion, that is, of taſte in general, that it can 


only be conſidered as an irritation made upon the or- 


gans of taſte by ſapid bodies: and if we reflect atten- 
tively upon it, we ſhall be convinced, that no ſubſtance 
that is not impreſſed by ſome impulſe, can irritate or 
agitate our ſenſible organs, but by a peculiar force of 
its integrant parts, or by their tendency to combina- 
tion; that is, by their diſſolving power. According 
to this notion, the taſte of bodies, or the impreſſion 
made upon our ſenſible organs by their tendency to 
combination, or by their diſſolving power, are the ſame 
property: and we ſee accordingly, that every ſolvent 
has a taſte, which is ſo much more ſtrong as its diſ- 
ſolving power is greater; that thoſe whoſe taſte is ſo 


violent that it amounts to acrimony, corroſion, and 


cauſticity, when applied to any other of the ſenſible 
parts of our body beſides the organs of taſte, excite in 
them itching and pain. 

„ This being premiſed, the queſtion is, How earth, 
in which we perceive no taſte nor diſſolving power, 
and water, which has but a very weak diſſolving power, 
and little or no taſte, ſhould form by their combination 
a ſubſtance, ſuch as the vitriolic acid is, powerfully cor- 
roſive and ſolvent? | 


„ To conceive this, let us confider firſt, that every 


part of matter has a power by which it combines, or 
tends to combine, with other parts of matter. Second- 


lx, that this force, the effects of which are perceptible, . 
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in chemical operations, only among the very ſmall} mo- 1 


A 


lecules, or the integrant and conſtituent parts of bo. 


dies, ſeems proportionable to the denfity or ſpecific 


gravity of theſe parts. Thirdly, tbat this ſame force 
is limited in every integrant molecule of matter: that if 
we conſider this force as not ſatisfied, and conſequently 
as a imple tendency to combination, it is the greateſt 
poſſible in an integrant molecule of matter perfeq] 
inſulated, or attached to nothing; and is the ſmalleſt 
poſſible, or none, when it is ſatisfied by its intimate 
combination with other parts capable of exhauſting all 
its action; its tendency is then changed into adheſion. 
Hence we may infer, that the integrant parts of 
the earthy principle have effentially, and like all the 
other parts of matter, a force of tendency to union, or 
of coheſion in union, according to their condition; 
that as this earthy principle has a much more confide.. 
rable denſity or ſpecific gravity than all other ſimple 
bodies that we know, we may probably preſume that 
its primary integrant molecules have a more conſider- 
able force of tendency to union, in the ſame propor- 
tion, than the integrant parts of other principles; that 
conſequently when they cohere together, and form an 
aggregate, their aggregation mult alſo be ſtronger and 
firmer than that of any other body. Accordingly we 
ſee, that the pureſt earthy ſubſtances, whoſe parts are 
united and form maſſes, ſuch as, for inſtance, the tones 
called vitriffable, are the hardeſt bodies in nature. We 
are no leſs certain, that as the tendency of the parts 
of matter to unite is ſo much leſs evident as it is more 
exhauſted and ſatisfied in the aggregation, the paris 
of the earthy principle being capable of exhauſting mu- 


tually all their tendency to union, we may thence. in- 


fer, that every ſenfible maſs of pure earthy matter mult 
appear deprived of any diſſolving power; of taſte; in 
a word, of tendency to union from the firmneſs of its 
aggregation, But we may alſo infer, that when theſe 
primary integrant parts of the carthy principle are not 
united together in aggregation, then, reſuming all the 
activity and tendency to union which are effential to 
them, they muſt be the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful of 
all ſolvents. | 

+ Theſe being premiſed, if we ſuppoſe again, with 
Stahl and the beſt chemiſts, that, in the combination of 
the ſaline principle or of vitriolic acid, the parts of the 
earthy principle are united, not with each other, as in 
the earthy aggregation, but with the primary parts of 
the aqueous principle, each to each, we may then eaſily 
conceive, that the primary integrant parts of the wa- 
ter, having eſſentially much leſs tendency to combina» 
tion than thoſe of earth, the tendency of theſe latter 
to union will not be exhauſted, but ſatisfied only partly, 
by their combination with the former; and that con- 
ſequently a compound muſt reſult, the integrant parts 
of which will have a ſtrong diſſolving power, as vittt- 
olic acid is. | 

We may ſee from hence how much miſtaken che- 
miſts are, who, conſidering earth only in its aggrega- 
tion, or rather not attending to this ſtate, and not di. 
ſtinguiſhing it from that ſtate in which the parts of 
this ſame earth are ſo ſeparated from each other by the 
interpoſition of another body, that they cannot touch 


or cohere together, have conſidered the earthy pfrin- 


have 
year} 
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ciple as a ſubſtance. without force. or action, and 


X 


very improperly called that a paſſive priuciple, which of 
all others is the ſtrongeſt, moſt active, and molt pow- 
ul, 
1 However this general theory of ſalts may conform 
with the moſt important phenomena of chemiſtry, we 
muſt acknowledge, that it can only be propoſed as a ſy- 
ſlematical opinion, till it be evidently demonſtrated by 
the deciſive means employed in chemical demonſtra— 
tions, namely, by decompoſition and recompoſition: 


thus, if we could reduce vitriolic acid to earth and wa- 


ter, and make that acid by combining together theſe 
two principles, this theory would ceale to be a ſyſtem, 
and would become a demonſtrated truth. But we muſt 
confeſs, that this theory is leſs ſupported by experi- 
ment than by argument, from the many difficulties 
that are inevitable in ſuch inquiries. For on one fide, 
we know that the ſimpler bodies are, the more diffi- 
cult is their decompoſition; and on the other fide, the 
ſtronger the aggregation is, the greater is the difficulty 
of making it enter into a new combination. Thus, as 


vitriolie acid is very ſimple, fince it is a compound of 


the firlt order, it ought ſtrongly to reſiſt decompoſi- 
tion; and as the aggregation of pure earth is the firm- 
elt that we know, it cannot eafily be made to enter as 
a principle into a new combination with water to form 
a ſaline matter. The following are the principal ex- 
periments which have been made relative to the ſub- 
ject. 

« Firſt, We ſeem to be certain, from many proofs, 
that all ſaline ſubſtances, comprehending thoſe that con- 
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tain vitriohic acid, as vitriolated tartar, Glauber's ſalt, 


and other vitriolated ſalts which are ſufficiently fixed to 
ſupport a perfect drying, or rather calcination, being 
alternately diſſolved, dried, and calcined. a number of 
times, are more and more diminiſhed in quantity, and 
that earth and water are ſeparated from them each ope- 
ration. But alkaline ſalts appear to be til] more ſuſ- 


ceptible than any other ſaline matter of this kind of 
decompoſition. 


e Secondly, When nitre is burnt in cloſe veſſele, ſo 


that we may retain not only all that remains fixed after 
this burning, but alſo what exhales in vapours, as in 
the experiment of the elyſſus of nitre, we have a proof 

which ſeems deciſive, that the mineral acid of this ſalt, 
which is not very far from the ſimplicity of vitriolic 
acid, 1s totally decompoſed and reduced into earth and 
water. For if we examine the fixed reſiduum in the 
retort, we find that it is only the alkali that was 
contained in the nitre, charged with a ſuperabundant 
earth, which is ſeparable from it by ſolution and filtra« 
tion, And if the liquor in the receiver, formed by 
the vapours condenſed there, be examined, which ought 

to be nitrous acid, if this acid had not been deſtroyed, 
we find, that, ſo far from being acid, it is only.pure 

water, ſometimes even charged with a little fixed al- 
kali, which had been raiſed by the force of the deto- 
vation. Thus nitrous acid is made to diſappear in this 
. and in its place we find only earth and 

er. 

* Thirdly, The phenomena of limeſtone, which by 


emation and extinction in water acquires ſaline pro- 
; 


cal 
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perties that it had not before, its attenuation by fire, 
and its combination with water; and alſo the experi- 
ment of Beccher, who aſſerts, that if a vitrifiable ftone 
be alternately made red-hot, and extinguiſhed in water 
a number of times, it may be ſo attenuated, that it 
ſhall be like a ſaline gelatinous matter; theſe, I ſay, 
ſhow that ſaline matters are actually formed by the in- 
timate combination of the very attenuated parts of 
earth with thoſe of water. We find in the writings 
of Beccher and Stahl, and particularly in the Specimen 
Beccherianum of the latter author, many other obſer- 
vations and experiments tending to prove the ſame pro- 
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poſition; but we muſt confeſs, that none of the expe- 


riments we have mentioned, excepting that of the de- 


compoſition of nitrous acid by burning, are abſolutely _ 


decifive; principally becauſe they have not been ſuffi- 
ciently repeated or proſecuted, nor carefully enough 
examined in all their circumltances.”? 

On this theory it is obvious to remark, that our au- 
thor has omitted to mention the moſt active part of 
the compoſition of ſalts, namely elementary fire. Of 
this both acids and alkalis undoubtedly contain a great 
quantity in a very active ſlate, as is evident from their 
performing the effects of fire when applied to certain 
ſubſtances; nay, from their actually burſting into flame 
when mixed with ſome kinds of oils; for an explana- 
tion of the reaſon of which, ſee Hear, and the various 


detached articles relative to that ſubject. Whatever 


doubts we may have of the power of mere water combi- 
ned with mere earth to affect the organs of taſte, we can 
have none that the element of fire is capable of ſo doing; 
and from the very taſt ing of theſe ſubſtances, we may 
be aſſured, that whatever gives that peculiar ſenſation to 
the tongue which we call acid or alkaline, gives alſo the 
other properties of the ſalt, whatever they may be. In 
alkalis, no doubt the greateſt part of the compoſinon 
is earth; but from what has been ſaid on QUICkLIME, 
it appears, that mere earth, by the artificial action of 
fire alone, acquires all the properties of ſalt, that of cry- 
ſtallizing per ſe excepted: it ſeems probable therefore, 
that, in the more perfe& operations of nature, the ſame 
materials are uſed; only the proportions are ſuch, that 
the ſubſtance is more ſoiable, and its cauſticity greater, 
than even quicklime itſelf. With regard to acids, the 
earthy parts ſcem to be fewer; and in all probability 
the mott conſiderable ingredient in their compoſition is 
water: but in what manner this element is united to 


that of fire ſo as to produce the peculiar phenomena of 


acids, cannot be explained. | 

Common SALT, or Sea-Salt, the name of that ſalt 
extracted from the waters of the ocean, which 1s uſed 
in great quantities for preſerving proviſions, &c. 

Of this moſt ufeful commodity there are ample ſtores 
on land as well as in the ocean. There are few countries 
which do not afford vaſt quantities of rock or foſſil ſalt. 
Mines (4) of it have long been diſcovered and wrought 
in England, Spain, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, and other countries of Europe. In ſeveral parts 
of the world, there are huge mountains which wholly 
conſiſt of foſſil ſalt. Of this kind are two mountains 


in Ruſſiz, nigh Aſtracan; ſeveral in the kingdoms of | 


38 Y 2 Tunis 


0 (a) Amongſt the ſalt mines of chief note are thoſe of Nortwich in Cheſhire, Altemonte in Calabria, Hall in Tyrol, 
ardona in Catalonia: alſo thoſe ſtupendous mines at Wilikza in Poland, and Soowar in Upper Hungary; of which 


ſee accounts in Phil. Tranſ. No 61 and 413. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


galt. 
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Tunis and Algiers, in Africa; and ſeveral alſo in Aſia; 
and the whole iſland of Ormus in the Perſian gulf al- 
moſt entirely conſiſts of foſſil ſalt. The new world alſo 
is ſtored with treaſures of this uſeful mineral, as well 
as with all other kinds of ſubterranean productions. 
Moreover, the ſea affords ſuch vaſt plenty of common 
ſalt, that all mankind might thence be ſupplied with 


quantities ſufficient for their occafions. There are alſo 


innumerable ſprings, ponds, Jakes, and rivers, impreg- 
nated with common ſalt, from which the inhabitants 
of many countries are plentifully ſupplied therewith. 
In ſome countries which are remote from the ſea, and 
have little commerce, and which are not bleſſed with 
mines of {alt or ſalt waters, the neceſſities of the inha- 
bitants have forced them to invent a method of extrac- 
ting their common ſalt from the aſhes of vegetables. 
The muriatic ſalt of vegetables was deſcribed by Dr 


Grew under the title of /ixizviated marine ſalt. Leew- 


enhoeck obtained cubical cryſtals of this ſalt from a 
lixivium of ſoda or kelp, and alſo from a ſolution of 
the lixivial ſalt of carduus benedictus; of which he 
hath given figures in a letter to the royal ſociety, pub- 
liſhed in Ne 173. of their Tranſactions. Dr Dagner, 
in Act. Acad. N. C. vol. v. obſ. 150. takes notice of 
great quantities of it which he found mixed in pot- 
aſhes. And the ingenious Dr Fothergill extracted 
plenty of it from the aſhes of fern: See Medical E/- 
fays, vol. v. article 13. | | 
The muriatic ſalt which the excellent Mr Boyle ex- 
tracted from ſandiver, and ſuppoſed to be. produced 
from the materials uſed in making glaſs, was doubtleſs 


ſeparated from the kelp made uſe of in that proceſs. 


Kunkel alſo informs us, that he took an alkaline ſalt; 
and after calcining it with a moderate fire, diſſolved it 


in pure water, and placing the ſolution in a cool cellar, 


obtained from it many cryſtals of a neutral ſalt. He 
{uppoſes, that the alkaline ſalt was by the proceſs con- 
verted into this neutral ſalt. But it is more reaſonable 
to believe, that the alkaline ſalt which he applied was 
not pure, but mixed with the muriatic ſalt of vege- 
tables, which by this proceſs was only ſeparated from 
It, 

It 3s doubtleſs chiefly this muriatic ſalt, which, in 
ſome of the inland parts of Aſia, they extract from the 
aſhes of duck-weed and of Adam's fig-tree, and uſe for 
their common falt. a 

That they are able in thoſe countries to make com- 
mon ſalt to profit from vegetables, ought not to be 


wondered at, fince in Dehli and Agra, capitals of In- 


doſtan, ſalt is ſo ſcarce as uſually to be ſold for half. a- 
crown a pound, We may therefore give ſome credit 
to Marco Polo, when he informs us, that in the inner 
parts of the fame quarter of the world, in the province 
of Caindy, lying welt of Tebeth, the natives uſed ſalt 
inſtead of money, it being firſt made up in cakes and 


ſealed with the ftamp of their prince; and that they 


made great profit of this money by exchanging it with 
the neigbbouring nations for gold and muſk. We are 
alſo told by Ludolfus, in his Hiſtoria A#thiopica, that 
in the country of the Abyſſines there are mountains of 
falt, the which when dug out is ſoft, but ſoon grows 
hard; and that this ſalt ſerves them inſtead of money 
to buy all things, The ſame is confirmed by Ramuſio. 
Mr Boyle diſcovered common falt in human blood 
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and urine. I have obſerved it, (ſays Mr Brownri 
not only in human urine, but alſo in that of dogs, 
horſes, and black cattle. It may eaſily be diſcovered 
in theſe,” and many other liquids impregnated with it, 
by certain very regular and beautiful ſtarry figures 
which appear in their ſurfaces after congelation. Theſe 
figures I firſt obſerved in the great froſt in the year 
1739. The dung of ſuch animals as feed upon prafs or 
grain, doth alſo contain plenty of common ſalt,” 

Naturaliſts, obſerving the great variety of forms un- 
der which this ſalt appears, have thought fit to rank 
the ſeveral kinds of it under certain general claſſes; di. 
ſtinguiſhing it, moſt uſually, into rock or foſſil ſalt, 
ſea-ſalt, and brine or fountain ſalt. To which claſſes, 
others might be added, of thoſe muriatic ſalts which are 
found in vegetable and animal ſubſtances. Theſe ſe— 
veral kinds of common ſalt often differ from each other 
in their outward form and appearance, or in ſuch ac- 
cidental properties as they derive from the heteroge- 
neous ſubſtances with which they are mixed. But when 
perfectly pure, they have all the ſame qualities; ſo that 
chemiſts, by the exacteſt inquiries, have not been able 
to diſcover any eſſential difference between them; for 
which reaſon we ſhall diſtinguiſh common falt after a 
different manner, into the three following kinds, viz. 
into rock or native ſalt, bay ſalt, and white ſalt. 

By rock ſalt, or native ſalt, is underſtood all ſalt 
dug out of the earth, which hath not undergone any 
artificial preparation. Under the title of bay ſalt may 
be.ranked all kinds of common ſalt extracted from the 
water wherein it is diſſolved, by means of the ſun's 
heat, and the operation of the air ; whether the water 
from which it is extracted be ſea-water, or natural 
brine drawn from wells and ſprings, of ſalt water ltag- 
nating ip ponds and lakes. Under the title of white 
ſalt, or boiled ſalt, may be included all kinds of com- 
mon ſalt extracted by coction from the water wherein 
it is diſſolved; whether this water be ſea water, or the 
ſalt water of wells, fountains, lakes, or rivers; or wa- 
ter of any ſort impregnated with rock-ſalt, or other 
kinds of common ſalt. 

The firſt of theſe kinds of falt is in ſeveral countries 
found ſo pure, that it ſerves for moſt domeſtic uſes, 
without any previous preparation, (triture excepted}: 
But the Engliſh foſſil ſalt is unfit for the uſes of the 
kitchen, until by ſolution and coction it is freed from 
ſeveral impurities, and reduced into white falt. The 
Britiſh white ſalt alſo is not ſo proper as ſeveral kinds 
of bay ſalt for curing fiſh and ſuch fleſh-meats as are 
intended for ſea proviſions, or for exportation into hot 
countries. So that for theſe purpoſes we are obliged, 
either wholly or in part, to uſe bay ſalt, which we pur- 
chaſe in France, Spain, and other foreign countries. 

However it does not appear that there is any other 


thing requiſite in the formation of bay ſalt than to 


evaporate the ſea-water with an exceedingly gentle 
heat; and is is even very probable, that our common 
ſea- ſalt by a ſecond ſolution and cryſtallization might 
attain the requiſite degree of purity, Without enter- 
ing into any particular detail of the proceſſes uſed for 
the preparation of bay-ſalt in different parts of the 
world, we ſhall content ourſelves with giving 2 brief 


account of the beſt methods of preparing common 
lalt, | | | 


At 
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At ſome convenient place near the ſca-ſhore is erec- 
ted the ſaltern. This is a long, low building, confift- 
ing of two parts; one of which is called the /ore-houſe, 
and the other the parn-houſe, or boiling-houfe, The fore- 
houſe ſerves to receive the fue], and cover the work- 
men; and in the boiling-houſe are placed the furnace, 
and pan in which the ſalt is made. Sometimes they 
have two pans, one at each end of the ſaltern; and the 
part appropriated for the fuel and workmen is in the 
middle. | 

The furnace opens into the fore-houſe by two mouths, 
beneath each of which is a mouth to the aſh-pits. To 
the mouths of the furnace, doors are fitted ; and over 
them a wall is carried up to the roof, which divides the 
fore-houſe from the boiling-houſe, and prevents the 
duit of the coal and the aſhes and ſmoke of the fur- 
nace from falling into the ſalt pan. The fore-houſe 
communicates with the boiling-houfe by a door, pla- 
ced in the wall which divides them. 

The body of the furnace conſiſts of two chambers, 
divided from each other by a brick partition called the 
nid feather; which from a broad baſe terminates in a 
narrow edge nigh the top of the furnace; and by means 
of ſhort pillars of caſt iron erected upon it, ſupports 
the bottom of the ſalt pan; it alſo fills up a contider- 
able part of the furnace, which otherwiſe would be too 
large, and would conſume more coals than, by the help 


of this contrivance, are required. To each chamber of 


the furnace is fitted a grate, through which the aſhes 
fall into the aſh pits. The grates are made of long 
bars of iron, ſupported underncath by ſtrong croſs bars 
of the ſame metal. They are not continued to the far- 
theft part of the furnace, it being unneceſſary to throw 
in the fuel ſo far: for the flame 1s driven from the fire 
on the grate to the fartheſt part of the furnace; and 
from thence paſles together with the ſmoke, through 
two flues into the chimney ; and thus the bottom of 
the falt pan is every where equally heated. 

The falt pans are made of an oblong form, flat at 
the bottom, with the fides erected at right angles; the 
length of ſome of theſe pans is 15 feet, the breadth 12 
feet, and the depth 16 inches; but at different works 
they are of different dimenſions. They are commonly 
made of plates of iron, joined, together with nails, and 
the joints are filled with a ſtrong cement. Within the 
pan five or fix ſtrong beams of iron are fixed to its op- 
polite fides, at equal diftarices, paralle] to each other 
and to the bottom of the pan, from which they are di- 
ſtant about eight inches. From theſe beams hang down 
ſtrong iron hooks, which are linked to other hooks or 
claſps of iron firmly nailed to the bottom of the pan; 
and thus the bottom of the pan is ſupported and pre- 
vented from bending down or changing its figure. The 


plates moſt commonly uſed are of mall-able iron, about 


lour feet and a half long, a foot broad, and the third 
of an inch in thickneſs. The Scots prefer ſmaller 
Plates, 14 or 15 inches ſquare. Several make the 
ſides of the pan, where they are not expoſed to the fire, 
of lead; thoſe parts, when made of iron, being found 


| to conſume falt in ruſt from the ſteam of the pan. 
Some have uſed plates of caſt iron, five or fix feet 


\quare, and an inch in thicknels ; but they are very 
lubje& to break when un«cqually heated, and ſhaken 
(as they frequuntly are) by the violent boiling of the 
dor. The cement moſt commonly uſed to fill the 
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joints, is plaſter made of lime. 

The pan, thus formed, is placed over the furnace, 
being ſupported at the four corners by brick work; 
but along the middle, and at the ſides and ends, by 
round pillars of caſt iron called Zaplins, which are pla- 
ced at three feet diſtance from each other, being about 
eight inches high, and at the top, where ſmalleſt, four 
inches in diameter. By means of theſe pillars the heat 
of the fire penetrates equally to all parts of the bottom 
of the pan, its four corners only excepted. Care is alſo 
taken to prevent the ſmoke of the furnace from paſſing 
into the boiling-houſe, by bricks and ſtrong cement, 
which are cloſely applied to every fide of the ſalt pan. 
In ſome places, as at Blyth in Northumberland, be- 
ſides the common falt pang here deſcribed, they have 
a preparing pan placed between two falt pans, in the 
middle part of the building, which in other works is 
the fore-houſe. The ſea water being received into this 
preparing pan, is there heated and in part evaporate1 
by the flame and heat conveyed under it through flues 
from the two furnaces of the ſalt pans. And the hot 
water, as occaſion requires, is conveyed through trougl:s 
from the preparing pan into the ſalt pans. Various 
other contrivances have been invented to leſſen the ex- 
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pence of fuel, and ſeveral patents have been obtained 


for that purpoſe ; but the falt- boilers have found their 
old methods the moſt convenient. 

Between the ſides of the pan and walls of the boil- 
ing-houſe, there runs a walk five or fix feet broad, 
where the workmen ſtand when they draw the ſalt, or 
have any other buſineſs in the boiling-boufe. The 
ſame walk is continued at the end of the pan, next to 
the chimney ; but the pan is placed cloſe to the wall 
at the end adjoining to the fore-houle. | 

The roof of the boiling-houſe is covered with boards 
faſtened on with nails of wood, iron nails quickly 
mouldering into ruſt, In the roof are ſeveral open- 
ings, to convey off the watery vapours ; and on each 
fide of it, a window or two, which the workmen open 
when they look into the pan whilſt it 1s boiling. 

Not far diltant from the faltern, on the ſea- ſhore, 
between full ſea and low-water marks, they allo make 
a little pond in the rocks, or with ſtones on the ſand, 
which they call their /ump. From this pond they lay 


a pipe, through which, when the tide is in, the ſea— 


water runs into a well adjoining to the ſaltern; and 
from this well they pump it into troughs, by which 
it is conveyed into their ſhip or ciſtern, where it is 
ſtored up until they have occafion to ule it. | 
The ciſtern is built cloſe to the ſaltern, and may be 
placed molt conveniently between the two boiling— 
houſes, on the back fide of the fore-houſe; it is made 
either of wood, or brick and clay ; it ſometimes wants 
a cover, but ought to be covered with a ſhed, that 
the ſalt-water contained therein may not be weakened 
by rains, nor mixed with ſoot and other impurities. 
It ſhould be placed ſo high, that the water may con- 
veniently run out of it, through a trough, into the ſalt- 
ans. 6 
Befides the buildings already mentioned, ſeveral 
others are required; as itore-houles for the ſalt, ciiterns 
for the bittern, an office for his maj-ity's falt-oilicers, 
and a dwelling-houle for the ſalt- boilers. | 
All things. being thus prepared, and the ſca-water 


having ſtood in the ciſtern till the mud and {and are 
ſettled 
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ſettled to the bottom, it is drawn off into the ſalt-pan. 


And at the four corners of the ſalt-pan, where the 
flame does not touch its bottom, are placed four ſmall 
lead pans called ſcratch-pans, which, for a ſalt-pan of 
the ſize abovementioned, are uſually about a foot and 
an half long, a foot broad, and three inches deep; 


and have a bow or circular handle of iron, by which 


they may be drawn out with a hook, when the liquor 
in the pan is boiling, 
The ſalt- pan being filled with ſea-water, a ſtrong 
fire of pit-coal is lighted in the furnace; and then, 
for a pan which contains about 1400 gallons, the ſalt- 
boiler takes the whites of three eggs, and incorporates 
them well with two or three gallons of ſea- water, 
which he pours into the ſalt-pan while the water con- 
tained therein is only lukewarm; and immediately 
Rirs it about with a rake, that the whites of eggs may 


every where be equally mixed with the ſalt- water. 


Inſtead of whites of eggs, at many ſalterns, as at 
moſt of thoſe nigh Newcaftle, they uſe blood from the 


butchers, either of ſheep or black cattle, to clarify the 


ſea - water: And at many of the Scotch ſalterns they 
do not give themſelves the trouble of clarifying it. 
As the water grows hot, the whites of eggs ſepa- 
rate from it a black frothy ſcum, which ariſes to the 
ſurface of the water, and covers it all over. As ſoon 


as the pan begins to boil, this ſcum is all riſen, and 


it is then time to ſkim it off. 

The molt convenient inftruments for this purpoſe 
are ſkimmers of thin aſh boards, ſx or eight inches 
broad, and ſo long that they may reach above half- 
way over the ſalt-pan. Theſe ſkimmers have handles 
fitted to them; and the falt-boiler and his aſſiſtant, 


each holding one of them on the oppoſite ſides of the 


pan, apply them ſo to each other that they overlap 
in the middle, and beginning at one end of the pan, 
carry them genily forward together, along the ſurface 
of the boiling liquor, to the other end; and thus, with- 
out breaking the ſcum, collect it all to one end of the 
pan, from whence they eafily take it out. | 
After the water is ſkimmed, it appears perfectly 
clear and tranſparent; and they continue boiling it 
briſkly, till ſo much of the freſh or aqueous part is 
evaporated, that what remains in the pan is a ſtron 
brine almoſt fully ſaturated with ſalt, ſo that ſmall ſa- 
line cryſtals begin to form on its ſurface ; which ope- 
ration, in a pan filled 15 inches deep with water, is 
-uſually performed in five hours. ; 


The pan is then filled up a ſecond time with clear 


ſea-water drawn from the ciſtern; and about the time 
when it is half filled, the ſcratch-pans are taken out, 


and being emptied of the ſcratch found in them, are 
again placed in the corners of the ſalt-pan. The 
ſcratch taken out of theſe pans is a fine white calca- 
reous earth found in the form of powder, which ſepa- 
rates from the ſea-water during its coction, before the 
ſalt begins to form into grains. This ſubtile powder 
is violently agitated by the boiling liquor, until it is 
driven to the corners of the pan, where the motion of 
the liquor being more gentle, it ſubſides into the ſcratch- 
pans placed there to receive it, and in them it remains 


vndiſturbed, and thus the greateſt part of it is ſepa- 


rated from the brine, 


After the pan hath again been filled vp with ſea- 
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water, three whites of eggs are mixed with the liquor, 6, 
by which it is clarified a ſecond time, in the manner — 
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before deſcribed ; and it is afterwards boiled down to 
a ſtrong brine as at firſt ; which ſecond boiling may 
take up about four hours, 

The pan is then filled up a third time with clear 
ſea water; and after that, a fourth time; the liquor 
being each time clarified and boiled down to a ſtrong 
brine, as before related; and the ſeratch · pans being 
taken out and emptied every time that the pan is 
filled up. 

Then, at the fourth boiling, as ſoon as the cryſtal 


begin to form on the ſurface of the brine, they ſlacken 


the fire, and only ſuffer the brine to ſimmer, or boil 
very gently. In this heat they conſtantly endeavour 
to keep it all the time that the ſalt corns or granulates, 
which may be nine or ten hours. The ſalt is ſaid to 
granulate, when its minute cryſtals cohere together 
into little maſſes or grains, which ſink down in the 
brine and lie at the bottom of the ſalt- pan. 

When moſt of the liquor is evaporated, and the ſalt 
thus lies in the pan almoſt dry on its ſurface, it is then 
time to draw it out, This part of the proceſs is per- 
formed by raking the ſalt to one fide of the pan into 
a long heap, where it drains a while from the brine, 
and is then filled out into barrows or other proper veſ- 


ſels, and carried into the ſtore-houſe, and delivered into 


the cuſtody of his majelty's officers. And in this 
manner the whole proceſs is performed in 24 hours; 
the ſalt being uſually drawn every morning. 


In the ſtore-houſe the ſalt is put hot into drabs, 
which are partitions like ftalls for horſes, lined on 


three fides and at the bottom with boards, and having 


a ſliding-board on the fore-fide to put in or draw out 
as occaſion requires. The bottoms are made ſhelving, 


being higheſt at the back - ſide, and gradually inclin- 


ing forwards; by which means the ſaline liquor, which 
remains mixed with the ſalt, eaſily drains from it ; and 
the ſalt, in three or four days, becomes ſufficiently 
dry ; and 1s then taken out of the drabs, and laid up 
in large heaps, where it is ready for ſale. 

The ſaline liquor which drains from the ſalt is not 
a pure brine of common ſalt, but bath a ſharp and 
bitter taſte, and is therefore called bittern; this liquor, 
at ſome works, they ſave for particular uſes, at others 
throw away. A conſiderable quantity of this bittern 
is left at the bottom of the pan, after the proceſs is 
finiſhed 5 which, as it contains much ſalt, they ſuffer 
to remain in the pan, when it is filled up with ſea- 
water. But at cach proceſs this liquor becomes more 
ſharp and bitter, and alſo increaſes in quantity : fo 
that, after the third or fourth proceſs is finiſhed, they 
are obliged to take it out of the pan; otherwiſe it 
mixes in ſuch quantities with the ſalt, as to give it 2 
bitter taſte, and diſpoſes it to grow ſoft and run in 


the open air, and renders it unfit for domeſtic uſes. 


After each proceſs there alſo adheres to the bottom 
and ſides of the pan, a white ſtony cruſt, of the ſame 
calcareous ſubſtance with that before collected from 
the boiling liquor. This the operators call done. ſcrateh, 
diſtinguiſhing the other found in the lead - pans by the 
name of powder-/cratch. Once in eight or ten days 
they ſeparate the ſtone-ſcratch from their pans with 


iron picks, and in ſeveral places find it a quarter of — 
| Y 
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inch in thickneſs. If this ſtony cruſt is ſuffered to 
adhere to the pan much longer, it grows ſo thick 


Saltiburg- that the pan is burnt by the fire, and quickly wears 


way. | 
: Duty on SALT, is a diſt inct branch of his Majeſty's 


extraordinary revenue, and conſiſts in an exciſe of 38. 
4d. per buſhel impoſed upon all falt, by ſeveral fta- 
tutes of king William and other ſubſequent reigns, 
This is not generally called an exciſe, becauſe under the 
management of different commiſſioners : but the com- 
miſſioners of the ſalt-duties have by ſtatute 1 Ann, 
c. 21. the ſame powers, and muſt obſerve the fame re- 
gulations, as thoſe of other exciſes. This tax had uſually 
been only temporary; but by ſtatute 26 Geo. II. c. 3. 
was made perpetual. | 
Sarr- Springs. Of theſe there are great numbers in 


different parts of the world, which undoubtedly have 


their origin from ſome of the large collections of foſ- 
file ſalt mentioned under the article Common SALT, See 
that article, and likewiſe S PRIX. 

SALTIER, one of the honourable ordinaries de- 
fined p. 3595, and repreſented in Plate CXLVII. This 
ſays G. Leigh, in his Accedence of Armp. 70. was an- 
ciently made of the height of a man, and driven full 
of pins, the uſe of which was to ſcall walls, &c. Up- 
ton ſays it was an inſtrument to catch wild beaſts, 
whence he derives this word from /a/tus, i. e. a fo- 
reſt.” The French call this ordinary /autoir, from 
ſauter “ to leap;” becauſe it may have been uſed 
by ſoldiers to leap over walls of towns, which in 
former times were but low: but ſome modern au— 
_ think it is borne in imitation of St Andrew's 
croſs. 


SALTPETRE. See Nirak. 


SALTSBURG, an archbiſhopric of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, bounded on the eaſt by Stiria 


and the Upper Auftria, on the weſt by the county of 
Tyrol, on the north by the duchy of Bavaria, and on 
the ſouth by the duchy of Carinthia and the biſhop- 
ric of Brixen. It is ſaid to be about 100 miles from 
ealt to weſt, and upwards of 60 from north to ſouth. 
With reſpect to the ſoil, it is very mountainous; yield- 
ing, however, excellent paſturage, and, in conſequence 
of that, abounding in cattle, and horſes remarkable 
for their mettle and hardineſs. This country is par- 


ticularly noted for the great quantities of ſalt it 


produces, and its ſtrong paſſes and caſtles. Here 
are alſo conſiderable mines of gold, ſilver, copper, 
ead, iron, and lapis calaminarie, with quarries of 
marble, and a natural hot-batb. The principal rivers 
are the Salza, the Inn, the Ens, and Muer ; which, 
as well as the lakes, and other ſtreams, are well ſtored 
with liſh, The peaſants here are all allowed the uſe 
of arms, and trained to military duty. There are no 
nobles in the country, and moſt of the lands belong 
to the clergy. The ſtates conſiſt of the prelates, the 
cries, and towns. 
nga the power of a Popiſh ecclefiaſtic, and the vio- 
ent, arbitrary, and oppreſſive manner in which the 
Fee have always been treated, great numbers 
ol them ſtill remained in it till the year 1732, when 


no leſs than 30,000 of them withdrew from it, diſper- 


ung themſelves in the ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates of Eu- 
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Notwithſtanding this country is 


ebe, and ſome of them were even ſent from Great 


8 A L 
Britain to the American colonies. 
ſteel wares, and all ſorts of arms and artillery, there 
are manufaQures of coarſe cloth and linen here. The 
archbiſhop has many and great prerogatives: he is a 
prince of the empire, and perpetual legate of the holy 
ſee in Germany, of which he is alſo primate. He has 
the firſt voice in the diet of this circle, and next to the 
electors in that of the empire, in the college of prin- 
ces, in which he and the archduke of Auſtria preſide 
by turns. No appeal lies from him, either in civil or 


eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but tothe pope alone ; and he is 


entitled to wear the habit of a cardinal. He has alſo 
the nomination to ſeveral bithoprics ; and the canoni- 
cates that fall vacant in the months in which the 
popes, by virtue of the concordat, are allowed to no- 
minate, are all in his gift. His ſuffragans are the bi- 


ſhops of Freyſingen, Ratiſbon, Brixen, Gurk, Chi- 
emſee, Seckau, and Lavant; and of theſe, the four 


laſt are nominated, and even confirmed by him, and 


not by the pope. At the diet of the empire, his en- 
voy takes place of all the princes that are preſent, un- 
His revenue is ſaid to 


der the degree of an elector. 
amount to near 200,000,1. a-year, a great part of 
it ariſing from the ſalt-works. 


guards, only one regiment, conſiſting of 1000 men, 
His court is very magnificent; and he has his heredi- 


tary great officers, and high colleges. The chapter 


conſiſts of 24 canons, who muſt be all noble, but are 
obliged only to four months refidence. At his aceeſ- 
ſion to the ſee, the archbiſhop mult pay 100,000 
crowns to Rome for the pall. 
knighthood here, inſtituted in 1711, in honour of St 
Rupert, who was the firſt biſhop of Saltſburg about 
the beginning of the eighth century. 

SALTSBURGH, the capital of a German archbiſhop- 


ric of the ſame name, and which takes its own from 


the river Salza, on which it ſtands, and over which 1c 


has a bridge. It is well fortified, and the reſidence of 
the archbiſhop. The caltle here is very ſtrong, and 


as ſtrongly garriſoned, and well provided with provi- 
ſions and warlike ores, The archbiſhop's palace is 
magnificent; and in the area before it is a fountain, 
eſteemed the largeſt and grandeſt in Germany. The 
ſtables are very lofty; and the number of the horſes 
uſually kept by the archbiſhop, is ſaid to be upwards 
of 200. The city, of which one part ſtands on a ſteep 


rock, is well built, but the ſtreets are narrow and 


badly paved. Befides the abovementioned, there are 


two other ſtately. palaces belonging to the archbiſhop, . 


one of which is called the Neuebau, and the other Mi- 
rabella. 


great, that Mr Keyſler tells us, 20,000 oranges have 


been gathered from them in one year. The river Salza 
There are a 


great many other fine ſtructures in the city, public and 


runs cloſe by the walls of this garden. 
private, ſuch as palaces, monaſteries, . hoſpitals, and 


churches. 


the organs has above 3200 pipes The winter and 
ſummer riding-ſchools here are noble ſtructures. The 


univerſity was founded in 1620, and committed to the 
Carles 


He is able to raiſe 
25,000 men; but keeps in conſtant pay, beſides his 


There is an order of- 


The latter of thefe has a very beautiful gar- 
den; and the number of trees in the orangery is ſo 


In the cathedral dedicated to St Rupert, 
(the apoſtle of Bavaria, and a Scotſman by birth,) all 
the altars are of marble of different kinds, and one of 


Beſides braſs and Saltſburgh.. 


— — - 


Salvia. 


the gardeners. 


them. 


1 


leges, in which the young noblemen are educated. E. 


Long. 33. o. N. Lat. 47. 45 | 


SALVAGE-monty, a reward allowed by the ci- 
vil and ſtatute law, for the ſaving of ſhips or goods 
from the danger of the ſea, pirates, or enemies. —— 
Where any ſhip 1s ift danger of being ſtranded, or dri— 
ven on ſhore, juſtices of the peace are to command the 


conſt ables to aſſemble as many perſons as are neceſſary 


to preſerve it; and, on its being preſerved by their 
means, the perſons aſſiſting therein ſhall, in 30 days 
after, be paid a reaſonable reward for their ſalvage; 
otherwiſe the ſhip or goods ſhall remain in the cu— 
ſtody of the officers of the cuſtoms as a ſecurity tor the 
fame. | | 

SALVATOR rosa. See Rosa. 

- SALVIA, $aGe; a genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants. The 
molt remarkable ſpecies are, 

1. The officinalis, or common large ſage, which 1s 
cultivated in gardens, of which there are the follow- 
ing varieties: 1. The common green ſage. 2. The 
wormwood ſage. 3. The, green ſage, with a variega- 
ted leaf. 4. The red ſage. | 
variegated leaf; theſe are accidental variations, and 
therefore are not enumerated as ſpecies. 'The com- 
mon ſage grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, but is here cultivated in gardens for uſe; but that 


variety with red or blackiſh leaves, is the moſt com- 


mon in the Britiſh gardens ; and the wormwood ſage 
is in greater plenty here than the common green-leaved 
ſage, which is but in few gardens. _ 1 8 

2. The tomentoſa, generally titled ba//amic ſage by 
The {talks of this do not grow fo up- 
right as thoſe of the common ſage; they are very hairy, 
and divide into ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed 
with broad heart-ſhaped woolly leaves ſtanding upon 
long foot-ftalks; they are ſawed on their edges, and 
their upper ſurfaces are rough : the leaves, which are 
upon the flower- ſtalks, are oblong and oval, ſtanding 
upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks, and are very ſlightly ſawed 


on their edges; they grow in whorled ſpikes to- 


ward the top of the branches; the whorls are pretty 
far diſtant, but few flowers in each; they are of a 


pale blue, about the ſize of thoſe of the common ſort. 


This ſage is perferred to all the others for making tea. 
3. The auriculata, common ſage of virtue, which 


is alſo well known: in the gardens and markets. The 


leaves of this is narrower than thoſe of the common 
fort ; they are hoary, and ſome of them are indented 
on their edges towards the'baſe, which indentures have 
the appearance of ears. The ſpikes of flowers are 
longer than thoſe of the two former ſorts, and the 
whorls are generally naked, having no leaves between 

Tae flowers are ſmaller, and of a deeper blue 
than thoſe of common red ſage. , 

4. The pomifera, with ſpear-ſhaped oval entire 
leaves, grow naturally in Crete, This hath a ſhrubby 
italk, which riſcs four or five feet high, dividing into 
{ſeveral branches. The flowers grow in ſpikes: at the 
end of the branches; they are of a pale blue colour, 
and have obtuſe empalements. The branches of this 
lage have often punctures made in them by inſects, at 
which places grow large . proturberances as big as 
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5. The red ſage with a 


"2 ib 


Salvage care of the Benedictines. Beſides it, there are two col- apples, in the ſame manner as the galls upon an oak, Salvia 


and the rough balls on the briar. 


All the forts of ſage may be propagated by ſeeds, Sl 
en 


if they can be procured; but, as ſome of them do not 
perfect their ſeeds in this country, and moſt of the 
ſorts, but eſpecially the common kinds for uſe, ate 
eaſily propagated by lips, it is not worth while to raiſe 
them from ſeeds, | 
SALVIANUS, an ancient father of the Chri®ian 
church, who flouriſhed in the 5th century, and was 
well ſkilled in the ſciences. It is ſaid he lived in con. 
tinence with his wife Palladia, as if ſhe had been his 
ſiſter; and that he was ſo aMiced at the wickedneſ; 
of that age, that he was called the Jeremiah of the 
5th century, He acquired ſuch reputation for his 
piety and learning, that he was named the er ef 
the biſhops. He wrote a Treatiſe on Providence: 
another on Avaricez and ſome epiſtles, of which 


Baluze has given an excellent edition; that of Conrad 


Ritterſhuſius, in 2 vols octavo, is alſo eſteemed. 

SALUTATION, the act of ſaluting, greeting, or 
paying reſpect and reverence to any one. | 

There is a great variety in the forms of ſalutation. 
The Orientals ſalute by uncovering their feet, laying 
their hands on their breaſts, &c. In Britain we ſalute 
by uncovering the head, bending the body, &c. The 
pope makes no reverence to any mortal except the 
emperor, to whom he ſtoops a very little when he per- 
mits him to kiſs his lips. 5 | 

SALUTE, in military matters, a diſcharge of 
artillery, or ſmall arms, or both, in honour of ſome 
perſon of extraordinary quality. The colours likewiſe 
ſalute royal perſons, and generals commanding in 
chief; which is done by lowering the point to the 
ground. In the field, when a regiment is to be re- 
viewed by the king, or his general, the drums beat a 
march as he paſſes along the line, and the officers ſa- 
Jute one after another, bowing their half-pikes or 
ſwords to the ground; then recover and take off 
their hats. The enſigns ſalute all together, by lower- 
ing their colours. 5 

SALUTE, in the navy, a teſtimony of defercnce or 
homage rendered by the ſhips of one nation to ano- 
ther, or by ſhips of the ſame nation to a ſuperior or 
equal, | | 

This ceremony is variouſly performed, according to 
the circumſtances, rank, or ſituation, of the parties. 
It conſiſts in firing a certain number of cannon, or 


volleys of ſmall arms; in ſtriking the colours or top- | 


ſails; or in one or more general ſhouts of the whole 
ſhip's crew, mounted on the maſts or rigging for that 
purpoſe. | | 
The principal regulations with regard to ſalutes in 
in the royal navy are as follow: | | 
„% When a flag-officer ſalutes the admiral and com- 
mander in chief of the fleet, he is to give him fifteen 
guns; but when captains ſalute him, they are to give him 
ſeventeen guns. The admiral and commander in chief 
of the fleet is to return two guns leſs to flag- officers, 
and four leſs to captains. Flag-officers ſaluting their 
ſuperior or ſenior officer, are to give him thirteen 
guns. Flag-officers are to return an equal number ef 


guns to flag-officers bearing their flags on the ſame 


maſt, and two guns leſs to the reſt, as alſo to captains. 
| | | („ When 


galuke. 
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« When a captain ſalutes an admiral of the white 
he is to give him fifteen guns; but to vice 
and rear admirals, thirteen guns, When a flag- 
officer is ſaluted by two or more of his majeſty's ſhips, 
he is not to retura the ſaJute till all have finiſhed, and 
then to do it with ſuch a reaſonable number of guns 

be ſhall judge proper. 
8 In cafe of ng meeting of two ſquadrons, the 
two chiefs only are to exchange ſalutes. And if fingle 
ſhips meet a ſquadron conſiſting of more than one 
flag, the principal flag only is to be ſaluted. No ſa- 
lates ſhall be repeated by the ſame ſhips, unleſs there 
has been a ſeparation of ſix months at leaſt, 

« None of his majeſty's ſhips of war, commanded 


only by captains, ſhall give or receive ſalutes from 


one another, -in whatſoever part of the world they 


„meet. 


« A flag · oſſicer commanding in chief ſhall be ſa- 
Iuted, upon his firſt hoiſting his flag, by all the ſhips 
preſent, with ſuch a number of guns as is allowed by 
the firſt, third, or fifth articles. | 

« When any of his majeſty's ſhips ſhall meet with any 


ſhip or ſhips belonging to any foreign prince or ſtate, 


within his majeſty's ſeas (which extend to Cape Fi- 
niſterre), it is expected, that the ſaid foreign ſhips do 
rike their top-ſail, and take in their flag, in ac- 
knowledgement of his majeſty's ſovereignty in thoſe 
ſeas: and if any ſhall refuſe or offer to, reſiſt, it is en- 
joined to all flag-officers and commanders to ule their 
vtmoſt endeavours to compel them thereto, and not 
ſuffer any diſhonour to be done to his majeſty. and 
if any of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhall ſo much forget 
their duty, as to omit ftriking their top - ſail in paſſing 
by his majelty's ſhips, the name of the ſhip and maſter, 
and from whence, and whither bound, together with 
affidavits of the fact, are to be ſent up to the ſecretary 


of the admiralty, in order to their being proceeded 
againſt in the admiralty court. 


And it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in his majeſty's ſeas, his majeſty's ſhips are 
in no ways to ſtrike to any; and that in other parts, 
no ſhip of his majeſty's is to ſtrike her flag or topſail 
to any foreigner, unleſs ſuch foreign ſhip ſhall have 


firſt truck, or at the ſame time ſtrike her flag or top- 
fail to his majeſty's ſhip. 


The flag-officers and commanders of his majeſty's 
ſhips are to be careful to maintain his majeſty's honour | 


upon all occafions, giving protection to his ſubjects, 
and endeavouring, what in them lies, to ſecure and 
encourage them in their lawful commerce; and they 


are not to injure, in any manner, the ſubjects of his 


majeſty's friends end allies, 

. If a foreign admiral meets with any of his 
mejeſty's ſhips, and ſalutes them, he ſhall receive gun 
for gun. If he be a vice-admiral, the admiral (hall 


anſwer with two guns leſs, If a rear admiral, the 


admiral and vice-admiral ſhall return two leſs. But if 
the ſhip be commanded by a captain only, the flag- 
officer ſhall give two guns leſs, and captains an equal 
Number, 

When any of his majeſty*s ſhips come to an anchor 
na foreign port or road, within cannon-ſhot of its 
orts, the captain may ſalute the place with ſuch a 
number of guns as have been cuſtomary, upon good 
aſſurance of having the like number returned, but not 


* But if che ſhip bears * the fag 
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officer ſhall firſt carefully inform himſelf how flags of Salute 


like rank, belonging to other etowned heads, have 


given or returned ſalutes, and to inſiſt upon the ſame 


terms of reſpect. 

It is allowed to the commanders of his majeſty's 
ſhips in foreign parts, to ſalute the perſons of any 
admirals commanders in chief, or captains of ſkips of 
war of foreign nations, and foreign noblemen or 
ſtrangers of quality, as alſo the factories of the king's 
ſubjeAs, coming on board to vifit the ſhip + and the 


number of guns is left to the commander, as ſhall be 


ſuitable to the occaſion and the quality of the perſons 
viſiting ; but he is nevertheleſs to remain accountable 
for any exceſſes in the abuſe of this liberty. If the 
ſhip viſited be in company with other ſhips of war, 


the captain is not to make uſe of the civilites allowed 


in the preceding articles but with leave and conſent 
of the commander in chief or the ſenior captain. 

« Merchant-ſhips, whether foreigners or belongin 
to his majeſty's ſubjects, ſaluting the admiral of the 
fleet, ſhall be anſwered by fix guns leſs; when they 
ſalute any other flag-ſhips, they ſhall be anſwered by 
four guns leſs; and if they ſalute men of war com- 
manded by captains, they ſhall be anſwered by two 
guns leſs, If ſeveral merchant- ſhips falute in company, 
no return is to be made, till all have finiſhed, and then 
by ſuch a number of guns as ſhall be thought proper; 
but though the merchant-ſhips ſhould anſwer, there 
ſhall be no ſecond return. 

„ None of his majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall ſalute any 
of his majeſty's forts or caſtles in Great Britain or 
Ireland, on any pretence whatſoever.” 

SALUZZO, called by the French Salucet, a 
town and caftle of Italy, in Piedmont, and capital of 
a marquiſate of the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee. 
It is ſituated on an eminence at the foot of the Alps 
near the river Po, in E. Long. 18. 27. N. Lat. 44. 35. 
It is ſubje& to the king of Sardinia, ' | 

SaLuzzo, the marquiſate of, a province of Pied- 
mont in Italy, bounded on the north by Dauphiny 
and the province of the four valleys, on the eaſt by 
thoſe of Saviglano and Foſſano, on the ſouth by that 
of Cona and the county of Nice, and on the welt by 
Barcelonetta. It was ceded to the duke of Savoy 
in 1601. 

SAMARCAND, or SaRmacanD, an ancient and 
famous town of Aſia, capital of the kingdom of the 
ſame name in the country of the Uſbeck Tartats, with 
a caltle and a famous univerſity, The houſes are 
built with ſtones, and it carries on a trade in excellent 
fruits. It is pleaſantly ſeated near the river Sogde, a 
branch of the Amu, E. Long. 69. o. N. Lat. 39. 50. 
This town was the capitalof the kingdom of Sogdia in the 
time of Alexander the Great, when it was called Mara- 
canda. It was afterwards the capital of the empire of 
Tamerlane the Great. In the time of Jenhiz Khan 
it was forced to yield to the arms of that cruel con- 
queror; by whom the garriſon, amounting to 30,000 
men, were butchered ; 30,000 of the inhabitants, with 
their wives and children, were preſented to his generals; 
the reſt were permitted to live in the city, on paying a 
tribute of 300,000 dinars or crowns of gold. 

SAMARIA, (anc, geogr.) one of three larger 
Cisjordan diſtricts, fitnated in the middle between Ga- 
lilee to the north and Jndea to the ſouth, beginning 

| 38 Z | at 
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at the village Ginz?, in the Campus Magnus, and oval deeply-ſawed lobes; and compound, oval, ra. Sambuey 


ending at the toparchy called Acrobatena, ( Joſephus ). cemous cluſters of whitiſh-green flowers, ſucceeded | 
Is foil differing in nothing from that of Judæa; both by oval cluſters of red-berries, This is a refident $0, 


Jamaria 
[ 


Sambucus, 


—k 


equally hilly and champain, both equally fertile in corn 
and fruit, (id.) Called the #ingdom of Samaria and 
Lyſraim, (Bible); compriling the ten tribes, and 


conſequently all the country to the north of Judea and + 


eaſt and welt of Jordan. 


SaMaAR1A, capital of the kingdom or country of 


that name; anciently called Schamron, from Semer, 
the owner of the hill; the royal reſidence of the kings 
of Iſracl, from Omri, who built the city, down to its 
deſtruction, and the Aſſyrian captivity, under Hoſea 
the lat king, (Micah, Sulp. Severus.) It ſoon after 
roſe from its ruins, being reſtored by the Cutheans, 


who thence took the name of Samaritans ; ſaid to be 


avery ſtrong city under the Maccabecs, bot entirely de- 
ſtroyed by John Hyrcanus, (Joſephus), and again re- 
ſtored by Gabinius, prefe& of Syria; till at length 
it was enlarged and adorned by Herod, and called 
Sebaſte, that is, Auguſta, in compaſs twenty ſtadia, 


(Joſephus). | 


SAMARITANS, an ancient ſe& among the Jews, 


Nil ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the 


ſame vame. 

Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam, under 
whoſe reign the people of Iſrael were divided into two 
diſtinct kingdoms, that of Judah and that of Iſrael; 
when the capita] of the latter being Samaria, the 
Iſraelites obtained the name of Samaritans. 

\ They were anciently guilty of idolatry, and the 
Rabbins pretend, that they worſhipped the figure of a 
dove on mount Gerizim ; but the preſent Samaritans, 
who are but few in number, are far from being ido— 
laters. They celebrate the paſſover every year, on the 
fourteenth day of the firſt month, on Mount Gerizim, 
and begin that feaſt with the ſacrifice appointed for that 
purpole in Exodus : they keep the Sabbath with all 


the rigour with which it is enjoined in the book of 


Exodus, none of them flirred of doors but to the 
ſynagogue. 'They ſacrifice nowhere but on mount 
Gerizim : they obſerve the feaſts of expiation, taber- 
nacles, harveſt, &c. and never defer circumciſion be- 
yond the eighth day: they never marry their nieces as 
the Jews do; have but one wife; and in fine, do no- 
thing but what is commanded in the law. 
SAMBUCUS, ELDER; a genus of. the trigynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. The 
molt remarkable ſpecies are, 1. The nigra, or common 
black elder-tree, riſes with a tree ſtem, branching nume- 
rouſly into a large ſpreading head, twenty or thirty feet 
high; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of oval lobes 
and an odd one; and large, five-parted umbels of white 


flowers towards the ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 


bunches of black and other different coloured berrics, 
in the varieties, which are—Common black-berried 
elder-tree—White-berried elder—Green-berried el- 
der—Laciniated, or parſley-leaved elder, having the 
the folioles much laciniated, fo as to reſemble parſley- 
leaves—Gold-ſtriped-leaved elder—Silver-ftriped elder 
—Silver-duſted elder.. 2. The racemoſa, racemoſe 
red-berried elder, riſes with atree-like ſtem, branch- 
ing ten or twelve feet high, having reddiſh-brown 
branches and buds ;. pinnated leaves of. fix or ſeven 


of the mountainous parts of the ſouth of Europe, 
and is retained in our gardens as a flowering ſhrub, 
having a peculiar ſingularity in its oval-cluſtered flowers 
and berries. 3. The Canadenfis, or Canada ſhrubby 
elder, riſes with a ſhrubby ft:m, branching eight 
or ten feet high, having reddiſh ſhoots; ſomewhat 
bipinnated leaves, often ternate below, the other 
compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine oval lobes; and to. 
wards the ends of the branches, cymoſe quinquepartite 
umbels of flowers, ſucceeded by blackiſh- red berries. 
All the ſorts of elder are of the deciduous tride, very 
hardy, and grow freely any where; are generally free 
ſhooters, but particularlythe common elder and varieties, 
which make remarkably ſtrong, jointed ſhoots, of ſe- 


veral feet in ength, in one ſeaſon; and they flower 


moſtly in ſummer, except the racemoſe elder, which 
generally begins flowering in April; and the branches 
being large, ſpreading, and very abundant, are exceed- 
ingly conſpicuous ; but they emit a moſt diſagreeable 
cdour. The flowers are ſucceeded inſthe moſt ofthe forts, 
by large bunches of ripe berries in autumn, which, al- 
tho' very unpalatable to eat, are in high eſtimation 
for making that well known cordial liquor called elder 
wine, particularly the common black-berried elder. 
The merit of the elder in gardening may be both for uſe 


and ornament, eſpecially in large grounds. 


SAMOGITIA, a province of Poland, bounded on 
the north by Courland, on the eaſt by Lithuania, 
on the weſt by the Baltic Sca, and on the ſouth by 
Regal Pruffia, being about 175 miles in length and 
125 in kreadth. It is full of foreſts and very high 
mountains, which feed a great number of caitle, and 
produce a large quantity of honey. There are allo 
very active horſes, in high eſteem. The inhabitants 
are clowniſh, but honeſt; and they will not allow a 
young, woman to go out in the night, without a 
candle in her hand, and two bells at her girdle, Roſ- 


ſenna and Wormia are the principal places. 


SAMOIEDA, a country of the Ruſſian empire, 
between Afiatic Tartary and Archange}, lying along 
the ſea-coalt as far as Siberia. The inhabitants are ſo 
rude a people, that they can hardly pretend to bu- 
manity, except in their face and figure: they have 
little underſtanding; and in many things reſemble 
brutes, for they will eat carrion of every kind. They 
travel on the ſnow on ſledges, drawn with an animal 
like a rein-deer, but with the horns of a ſtag. Thoſe 
who have ſeen them affirm, that no people on the 


earth make ſuch ſhocking figures: their ſtature is 


ſhort; their ſhoulders and faces are broad, with flat broad 
noſes, great blubber hanging ligs, and ſtaring eyes; 
their complexion is dark, their hair long and as black 
as pitch, and they have very little beards; and it 18 
ſaid that all the Samoied women have black nipples- 
If they have any religion at all, it is idolatry, though 
there has been ſome attempts of late to convert them. 
Their huts are made of birch bark ſewed together, 
which is laid upon ſtakes ſet in the ground, and at the 
top is a hole to Jet out the ſmoke; the fire 18 made 
in the middle, and both men and women lie nake 

round them all night, They have little regard d, 
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the nearneſs of kin, and take as many wives as 
they can keep; their only employment is hunting and 


damuel. fiſhing. | | 
SAMOS, (anc. geog.), an iſland at no great diſtance 


from the promontory Mycale, on the continent of the 
Hither Aſia, and oppolite to Epheſus; the diſtance 
only ſeven ſtadia, (Strabo); a free iſland, in compaſs 
eighty-ſeven miles, (Pliny ); or one hundred, ( Ifidorus): 
with a cognominal town, (Ptolemy, Horace); famous 
for the worſhip and a temple of Juno, with a noted 
aſylum, (Virgil, Strabo, Tacitus) ; and hence their 


coin exhibited a peacock, (Athenzus): The country 
of Pythagoras, who, to avoid the oppreſſion of tyrants, 


retired to Italy, the land of freedom. Samos, tho? not 
ſo happy in producing wine, which Strabo wonders at, 
all the adjoining iſlands yielding a generous ſort, yet 
abounding in all the neceſſaries of life. The Vaſa 
Samia, among earthen ware, were held in high re- 
pute. Samii, the people, (Ovid). — The iſland is now 
It is about 32 miles in 
length, and 22 in breadth, and extremely fertile. 
The inhabitants live at their eaſe, their taxation by 


the Turks being moderate. The women are very naſty 


and ugly, and they never ſhift above once a-month. 
They are clothed in the Turkiſh manner, except a red 
coif, and their hair hanging down their backs, with 
plates of filver or block-tin faſtened to the ends. 
They have abundance of melons, lentils, kidney-beans, 
and excellent muſkadine grapes. They have white figs, 
four times as big as the common fort, but not ſo well 
taſted, Their 61k is very fine, and their honey and 
wax admirable; beſides which, their poultry are ex- 
cellent: they have iron mines, and woſt of the ſoil is 


of a ruſty colour: they have alſo emery ſtone, and all 


the mountains are of white marble. The inhabitants 


are about 12,000, who are almoſt all Greeks; and the 


monks and prieſts occupy moſt part of the iſland. 


They have a biſhop who reſides at Cora. 


SAMIAN EARTH, in the materia medica, the 
name of two ſpecizs of marl uſed in medicine, viz. 
1. The white kind, called by the ancients co/lyrium 
ſamium, being aſtringent, and therefore good in diar- 
rbæas, dyſenteries, and hzmorrhagies ; they alſo uſed 
it externally in inflammations of all kinds. 2. The 
browniſh-white kind, called aſter ſamius, by Dioſ- 


corides ; this alſo ſtands recommended as an aſtrin- 


gent. 


SAMSON, one of the judges of Ifrael, memorable 
for his ſupernatural ſtreugth, his vicories over the 
Phil tines, and his tragical end, as related in the book 
of Judges. Lo | 

DAMSON's- Poſt, a ſort of pillar erected in a ſhip's 
hold, between the lower deck and the kelſon, under 
the edpe of a hatchway, and furniſhed with ſeveral 
notches that ſerve as Reps to mount or deſcend, as 
occation requires. 
into its place, not only ſerves te ſupport the beam 
ind fortify the veſſel in that place, but alſo to prevent 
the cargo or materials contained in the hold, from 
ſhifting to the oppoſite fide, by the rolling of the ſhip 
mn 2 turbulent and heavy ſea. | 

Books o/ DAMUEL, two canonical books of the 
Ad Tettament, as being uſually aſcribed to the pro- 
Phet Samuel. = — | 
S 
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The books of Samuel, and the books of Kings, are 
a continued hiſtory of the reigns of the kings of Iſrael 
and Judah ; for which reaſon the books of Samuel are 
likewiſe ſtyled the firſt and ſecond books of Kings. Since 
the firſt 24 chapters contain all that relates to the 
Hiſtory of Samuel, and the latter part of the ſirſt 
book and all the ſecond include the relation of events 
that happened after the death of that prophet, it has 
been ſuppoſed that Samuel was author only of the firſt 
24 chapters, and that the prophets Gad and Nathan 


finiſhed the work. The firſt book of Samuel compre- 
hends the tranſactions under the government of Eli and 


Samuel, and under Saul the firſt king; and alſo the 
acts of David while he lived under Saul; and is ſup- 
poſed to contain the ſpace of 101 years. The ſecond 
book contains the hiſtory of about 4o years, and is 
wholly ſpent in relatiag the tranſactions of David's 
reign. | N 
SANCHONIATHON, a Phœnician hiſtoriogra- 
pher, cotemporary with Gideon the Ifraelitiſh judge, 
who wrote nine books of the ancient theology and hi- 
ſtory of Phœnicia; we have ſome fragments of it in 
Porphyry de Ab/tinentia, and in Euſebius. Mr Dod- 
well thinks it all counterfeit, 


Sanchonia. 
thon 


Sanctifica- 
tion. 


* 
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SANCROFT (William), archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, was born at Freſingfield in Suffolk, in 1616; 
and admitted into Emanuel college, Cambridge, in 
1633. In 1642, he was elected a fellow; and, for 
refuſing to take the covenant, was ejected from his 
fellowſhip. 
verſity preachers; and in 1663, was nominated to the 
deanery of Vork. In 1664, he was inſtalled dean of 
St Paul's. In this ſtation he ſet himſelf with unwea- 
ried diligence to repair the cathedral, till the fire of 
London in 1666 employed his thoughts on the more 
noble undertaking of rebuilding it, toward which he 
gave 14001]. He alſo rebuilt the deanry, and improved 
the revenue of it. In 1668, he was admitted arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, on the king's preſentation, In 
1677, being now prolocutor of the convocation, he 
was unexpeRedly advanced to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury. In 1678, he was committed to the tower, 
with ſix other biſhops, for preſenting a petition to the 
king againſt reading the declaration of indulgence. 
Upon king James II.'s withdrawing himſelf, he con- 
curred with the lords in a declaration to the prince of 
Orange for a free parliament, and due indulgence to 
the proteſtant diſſenters. 
his conſort were declared king and queen, his grace 
refuſing to take the oaths to their majeſties, he was 
ſuſpended and deprived. 
manner, till he died in 1693. His learning, integrity, 
ard piety, made him an exalted ornament of the church. 
He publiſhed a volume in 12mo, intitled Modern Po- 
litics, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other choice 
authors ; Familiar Letters to Mr North, an 8vo pam- 
phlet; and three of his ſermons were printed together 
after his death. 

SANCTIFICATION, the ad of ſanQifying, or 
rendering a thing holy. 


erſon's deſires and affections are alienated from the 
world; and by which he is made to die to ſin, and to 
lire to righteouſneſs; or in other words, to feel an ab- 
388 L 2 horrence 


In 1660, he was choſen one of the uni- 


But when that prince and 


He lived in a very private 


The reformed divines define 
ſanctification to be an act of God's grace, by which a 


1 
Sand. 
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Sanftion horrence of all vice, and a love of religion and virtue. 


SANCTION, the authority given to a judicial act, 
by which it becomes legal and authentic, 

SANCTORIUS, a moſt ingenious and learned 
phyſician, profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua, in the 
beginning of the 17th century. He contrived a kind 
of ſtatical chair, by means of which, after eſtimating 
the aliments received, and the ſenſible diſcharges, he 
was enabled to determine with great exactneſs, the 
quantity of inſenſible perſpiration, as well as what 
kind of victuals and drink increaſed or diminiſhed it. 
On theſe experiments he erected a curious ſyflem, 


which he publiſhed under the title of De medicina fta- 


tica; of which we have an Engliſh tranſlation by Dr 
Quincy. SanQorius publiſhed ſeveral other treatiſes, 
which ſhewed great abilities and learning. | 
SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo called Sanc- 
tum ſanctorum, or Holy of holies, was the holieſt and 
moſt retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preſerved, and into which 
none but the high · prieſt was allowed to enter, and that 
only once a- year, to intercede for the people. 


Some diſtinguiſh the ſanctuary from the ſanctu 


ſanctorum, and maintain that the whole temple was 


called the ſanctuary. 


To try and examine any thing by the weight of the 
ſanQuary, is to examine it by a juſt and equal ſcale; 
becauſe, among the Jews, it was the cuſtom of the 
prieſts to keep ſtone weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for 
regulating all weights by, though theſe were not at 
all different from the royal or profane weights. 

SANCTUARY, in the Romiſh church, is alſo uſed for 
that part of the church in which the altar is placed, 
encompaſſed with a rail or balluſtrade. 

SANCTUARY, in our ancient cuſtoms, the ſame with 
ASYLUM. | 

SAND, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils, the 
characters of which are, that they are found in mi- 
nute concretions; forming together a kind of pow- 
der, the genuine particles of which are all of a ten- 
dency to one determinate ſhape, and appear regu— 
lar though more or leſs complete concretions; not to 
be diſſolved or diſunited by water, or formed into a 
coherent maſs by means of it, but retaining their fi- 
pure in it; tranſparent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, 
and not diſſoluble in nor efferveſcing with acids. 
Hands are ſubject to be variouſly blended, both with 
homogene and heterogene ſubKances, as that of talcs, 


&c. and hence, as well as from their various colours, 


are ſubdivided into, 1. White ſands, whether pure or 
mixed with other arenaceous or heterogeneous par- 


_ ticles ; of all which there are ſeveral ſpecies, differin 


no lels in the fineneſs of their particles, than in the 
different degrees of colour, from a bright and ſhinin 
white, to a browniſh, yellowiſh, greeniſh, &c. white, 
2. The red and reddiſh ſands, both pure and impure. 
3. The yellow ſands, whether pure or mixed, are alſo 
very numerous. 4. 'The brown ſands, diſtinguiſhed 
in the ſame manner. 5. The black ſands, whereof 
there are only two ſpecies, viz. a fine ſhining greyiſh- 
black ſand, and another of a fine ſhining reddiſh-black 
colour. 6. The green kind; of which there is only 
one known ſpecies, viz, a coarſe variegated duſky green 
ſand, common in Virginia. 


Sand is of great uſe in the glaſs-manufaQuure ; the 
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white writing ſand being employed for making of the $a 
white glaſs, and a coarſe greeniſh-looking ſand for the | 
green glaſs. - Sandargch, 

In agriculture, it ſeems to be the office of ſand t — 
make unctuous earths fertile, and fit to ſupport vege. 
tables, &c. For earth alone, we find, is liable to 
coaleſce, and gather into a hard coherent maſs, as ap- 
pears in clay ; and being thus embodied, and as it 
were glued together, is no way diſpoſed to nouriſh 
vegetables. But if ſuch earth be mixed with ſand, its 
pores are thereby kept open, and the earth itſelf looſe, 
ſo as thus to give room for the juices to aſcend, and 
for plants to be nouriſhed thereby. A vegetable 
planted only in ſand, or in a fat glebe, or in earth, 
receives little growth or increaſe; but a mixture of 
both renders the maſs fertile. In effect, earth is in 
ſome meaſure made organical by means of ſand ; pores 
and ſpaces, ſomething analogous to veſſels, being 
thereby maintained, by which the juices may be con- 
veyed, prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length 
diſcharged. Common ſand is, therefore, a very good 
addition, by way of manure, to all ſorts of clay-lands ; 
it warms them, and makes them more open and looſe. 

SanD-Bags, in the art of war, are bags filled with 
earth or ſand, holding each about a cubic foot ; their 
uſe is to raiſe parapets in haſte, or to repair what is 
beaten down, 

SanD-£el, in ichthyology. See AuMopyrzs. 

SAND- Piper, in ornithology. See TrinGa. 

SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of flipper 
worn on the feet by the Greek and Roman ladies, 
made of gold, filk, or other precious tuff; conſiſting 
of a ſole, with an hollow at one extreme to embrace 
the ancle, but leaving the upper part of the foot bare. 

SANDAL, is alſo uſed for a ſhoe or flipper worn by 
the pope and other Romiſh prelates when they ot- 
ficiate. It is alſo the name of a ſort of ſlipper worn 
by ſeveral congregations of reformed monks. This 
laſt conſiſts of no more than a mere leathern ſole, fal- 
tened with latches or buckles, all the reſt of the foot 
being left bare. The capuchins wear ſandals ; the 
recollects, clogs; the former are of leather, and the 
latter of wood. | | | | 

SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beau- 
tiful native foſſil, though too often confounded with 
the common factitious red arſenic, and with the red 
matter formed by melting the common yellow orpt- 
ment. 

It is a pure ſubſtance, of a very even and regular 
ſtructure, is throughout of that colour which our dyers 
term an orange. ſcarlet, and is conſiderably tranſparent 
even in the thickeſt pieces. But though, with reſpect 
to colour, it has the advantage of cinnabar while in 
the maſs, it is vaſtly inferior to it when both are fe- 
duced to powder. It is moderately hard, and remark- 
ably heavy; and, when expoſed to a moderate heat, 
melts and flows like oil: if ſet on fire, it burns very 
briſkly. 

It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, in the copper 
and filver mines; and is ſold to the painters, who fin 
it a very fine and valuable red: but its virtues or qua- 
litics in medicine, are'no more aſcertained at this time 
than thoſe of the yellow orpiment. : F 

| Gum-SANDARACH, is a dry and hard reſin, uſva"'y 


met with in looſe granules, of the bigneſs of a . 
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tranſparent, and of a reſinous ſmell, brittle, very inflam- 
mable, of an acrid and aromatic taſte, and diffuſing a 
very pleaſant ſmell when burning. It is produced 
from a ſpecies of the juniper. 

It flows only from theſe trees in hot countries; but 
the natives promote its diſcharge by making inciſions 
in the bark. | 

Sandarach is efteemed good in diarrhœas, and in 
hemorrhages. | 

The varniſh-makers make a kind of varniſh of it, by 
diſſolving it in oil of turpentine or linſeed, or in ſpirit 
of wine, | 

SANDERS. See SAUNDERS. 

SANDIVER, a whitiſh ſalt, continually caſt up 
from the metal, as it 18 called, whereof glaſs is made; 
and, ſwimming on its ſurface, is ſkimmed of. 

Sandiver is alſo plentifully thrown out in the erup- 
tions of volcanos; ſome 1s of a fine white, and others 
tinged bluiſh or yellowiſh. 

Sandiver is faid to be detergent, and good for foul- 
neſſes of the ſkin. It is alſo uſed by gilders of iron. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, made of 
ceruſe, but much inferior to the true minium. __ 
SANDWICH, a town of Kent, one of the cinque 

ports, and which has the title of an earldom. It con- 

ſiſts of about 1500 houſes, molt of them old, and 
built with wood, though there are a few new ones 
built with brick and flints. It has three long narrow 
flreets paved, and thirty croſs-{treet or alleys, with 
about 6000 inhabitants, but no particular manufac- 
tory. The town is walled round, and alſo fortified 
with ditches and ramparts ; but the walls are much 
decayed, on account of the harbour being ſo choaked 
up with ſand that a ſhip of 100 tons burthen cannot 
vet in. E. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat 51. 20. | 

DANDWICH land, one of thoſe lately diſcovered in 

the South Sea, lying near New Ireland. No parti- 
culars concerning it are known, but that it is inha- 
bited by woolly-headed negroes. - | 

SANDYS (Sir Edwin), ſecond ſon of Dr Edwin 
Sandys archbiſhop of York, was born about 1561, 

and educated at Oxford under Mr Richard Hooker, 
author of the Ecclefiaftical Polity. In 1581 he was 
collated to a prebend in the cathedral of York. He 
travelled into foreign countries; and, upon his return, 
grew famous for learning, prudence, and virtue. While 
he was at Paris, he drew up a tract, publiſhed under 
the title of Europa Speculum. In 1602, he reſigned 
his prebend; and, the year following, was knighted 
by king James I. who employed him in ſeveral im- 
portant affairs. He was dextrous in any great em- 
ployment, and a good patriot, However, oppoſing 
the court with vigour in the parliament held in 1621, 
he, with Mr Selden, was committed to cuſtody for a 
month. He died ia 1629, having bequeathed 1500 ], 


do the univerſity of Oxford, for the endowment of a 
metaphyſical lecture. | 


SANDYS (George), brother of the foregoing Sir 


dwin, and youngeſt ſon of archbiſhop Sandys, was 

born in 1577. He was a moſt accompliſhed gentle- 
man; travelled over ſeveral parts of Europe and the 
Eaſt ; and publiſhed a relation of his journey in folio, 
in 1615. He made an elegant tranſlation of Ovid's 


Metamorphoſes; and compoſed ſome poetical pieces of 
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his own, that were 
their being written. He alſo paraphraſed the Pſalms ; 
and has left behind him a Tranſlation, with Notes, of 
one Sacred Drama written originally by Grotius, un- 
der the title of Chriſtus Patiens; on which, and 
Adamus Exul, and Maſenius, is founded Lauder's 
impudent charge of plagiariſm againſt our immortal 
Milton. Our author became one of the privy cham- 
ber to Charles I. and died in 1643. | | 
_ SANGUIFICATION, in the animal economy, 
the converſion of the chyle into true blood. See B oO. 

SANGUINARIA, BLoop-worT ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs 
of plants. There is only one ſpecies, viz. the cana- 
denſis, a native of the northern parts of America, 
where it grows plentifully in the woods; ard in the 
ſpring, before the leaves of the trees come out, the 
ſurface of the ground is in many places covered with 
the flowers, which have ſome reſemblance to our wood 
anemone; but they have ſhort naked pedicles, each 
ſupporting one flower at top. Some of theſe flowers 
will have 10 or 12 petals, ſo that they appear to have 
a double range of leaves, which has occafioned their 
being termed double flowers; but this is only acct- 
dental, the ſame roots in different years producing 
different flowers. The plant can bear the open air in 
this country, but ſhould be placed in a looſe foil and 
ſheltered ſituation, not too much expoſed to the ſun. 
It is propagated by the roots; which may be taken up 
and parted, in September, every other year. The In- 
dians paint themſelves yellow with the juice of theſe 
plants. 


 SANGUISORBA, GREATER WILD BURNET ; a 


genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the te- 


trandria claſs of plants. 'The moſt remarkable ſpecies 
is the officinalis, with oval ſpikes, This grows na- 
turally in moiſt meadows in many parts of Britain. 
The ſtalks riſe from two to three feet high, branching 
towards the top; and are terminated by thick oval 
ſpikes of flowers of a greyiſh brown colour, which are 
divided into four ſegments almolt to the bottom. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by four oblong cornered ſeeds. The 
leaves of this ſort are compoſed of five or fix pair of 
lobes placed along a midrib, terminated by an odd 
one. Theſe are heart-ſhaped, deeply ſawed on their 


edges, and a little downy on their under-ſides. The 


cultivation of this plant has been greatly recommended 
as food to cattle. See AGRICULTURE, n 47—49. 
SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN, among the Jews, 
the great council of the nation, conſiſting of 70 fena- 
tors, taken partly from among the prieſts and levites, 
and partly out of the inferior judges, who formed 
The room they 
met in was a rotunda, half of which was built with- 
out the temple, and half within. The nal!, or preſi- 
dent of the ſanhedrim, ſat upon a throne, with his 
deputy on his right-hand, his ſub-deputy on his left, 
and the other ſenators ranged in order on each ſide. 
The authority of this council was very extenſive: 
for they decided ſuch cauſes as were brought before 
them by way of appeal from the inferior courts; and 
the king, the high prieſt, and prophets, were under 
the juriſdiction of this tribunal. They had the right 


of judging in capital cafes, and ſentence of death 
might not be pronounced in any other place | boy 
| Which 


reatly admired in the times of Sanguifſca- 
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Sanicula which reaſon the Jews were forced to quit this hall, 


when the power of life and death was taken out of 


—— — their hands, 40 years before the deſtruction of the 


temple, and three years before the death of Chriſt. 
There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrims in Paleſtine, 


each of which conſiſted of 23 perſons; all theſe de- 


pended on the great ſanhedrim of Jeruſalem, 
SANICULA, $an1CLE, or Self heal; a genus of 


the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz, the europza, 


found in many parts both of Scotland and England. 
This plant was long celebrated for its healing virtues, 


both internally and externally; but is now totally diſ- 
regarded. 


SANIDIUM, in natvral hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of foſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but neither 
of the rhomboidal nor columnar kinds, nor any other 


way diſtingmſhable by its external figure; being made 
up of ſeveral plain flat plates. | 


SANIES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid matter, iſ- 
ſuing from wounds. It differs from pus, which is thicker 


and whiter. 


SANNAZARIUS (James), in Latin Aius Cin- 


cenis Sannazarius, a celebrated Latin and Italian poet, 
born at Naples in 1458. He by his wit ingratiated 


himſelf into the favour of king Frederic; and, when 


that prince was dethroned, attended him into France, 
| where he {taid with him till his death, which hap- 


pened in 1504. Sannazarius then returned into Italy, 
where he applied himſelf to polite literature, and par- 
ticularly to Latin and Italian poetry. His gay and 
facetious humour made him ſought for by all compa- 
nies; but he was ſo afflicted at the news that Phili- 
bert prince of Orange, general of the emperor's ar- 
my, had demoliſhed his country-houſe, that it threw 
kim into an illneſs, of which he died in 1530. It is 
ſaid, that being informed a few days before his death, 
that the prince of Orange was killed in battle, he cried 
out, „I ſhall die contented, ſince Mars has puniſhed 
this barbarous enemy of the Muſes.” He wrote a 
great number of Italian and Latin poems: among 
thoſe in Latin, his De Partu Virginis, and Ecclogues, 
are chiefly eſteemed ; and the moſt celebrated of his 
Italian pieces is his Arcadia. 

SANTA cavuz, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of 
Barbary, and in the province of Suez and kingdom of 
Morocco, with a harbour and a fort. The Moors 
took it from the Portugueſe in 1536. Tt is feated at 
the extremity of Mount Atlas, on the Cape Aguer. 
W. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 36. 30. 

SANTA Cruz de la Sierra, a town of South Ame- 
rica, and capital of a province of that name in Peru, 
and in the audience of Los-Charcas, with a biſhop's 
ſee. It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, in a coun- 
try abounding in good fruits, on the river Guapy. 


W. Long. 59. 35. S. Lat. 20. 40. 


 DANTA Fe de Bogota, a town of South America, 
and capital of New Granada, with an archbiſhop's ſee, 
a ſupreme court of juſtice, and an univerſity. It is 
ſeated on the river Magdalena, in a plentiful country, 
abounding in corn, cattle, and fruit, with mines of 
blver in the mountains, 360 miles ſouth of Carthagena. 
W. Long. 60. 5. N. Lat. 3. 58. | 
SANTAREN, a handſome town of Portugal, in 


 Eftremadura, ſeated on a mountain near the river Ta- 
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jo, in a country very fertile in wheat, wine, and oil, 81e; 
They get in their harveſt here two months after the * 

Nteuil, | 
EW 


have ſown their corn. It was taken from the Moors 
in 1447. W. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 39. 12, 

SANTEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and in the duchy of Cleves. It has a hand- 
ſome church belonging to the Roman Catholics, where 
in is an image of the Virgin Mary, which they pretend 


performs a great many miracles. Here the fine walks 


begin that run as far as Weſel, from which it is five 
miles diſtant to the north-weſt, E. Long. 6. 33. N. 
Lat. 51. 38. 1 

SANTERRE, a ſmal] territory of France, in Pi. 
cardy; bounded on the north by Cambreſis, on the 
eaſt by Vermandois, on the weſt by Amienois, and 
on the ſouth by the river Somme. It is very fertile, 
and the capital town 1s Peronne. | | 

SANTEUIL, or rather SanTeur, (John Baptiſt 
de), in Latin Santolius Yidtorinus, an excellent Latin 
poet, was born at Paris in 1630. Having finiſhed his 
ſtudies in Lewis the Great's college, he applied him- 
ſelf entirely to poetry, and celebrated in his verſe the 
praiſes of ſeveral great men; by which he acquired 
univerſal applauſe. He enriched Paris with a great 
number of inſcriptions, which are to be ſeen on the 
public fountains, and the monuments conſecrated to 
poſterity. At length, ſome new hymns being to be 
compoſed for the Breviary of Paris, Claude Santeull 
his brother, and M. Boſſuet, perſuaded bim to under- 
take that work; and he ſucceeded in it with the greateſt 
applauſe. On which the order of Clugny defiring him 
to compoſe ſome for their Breviary, he complied with 
their reqneſt ; and that order, out of gratitude, granted 
him letters of filiation, with an annual penſion. San- 
teuil was careſſed by all the learned men of his time; 
and had for his admirers the two princes of Conde, 
the father and ſon, from whom he frequently received 
favours. Lewis XIV. alſo gave him a proof of his 
eſteem, by beſtowing a penfion upon him. He at- 
tended the duke of Bourbon to Dijon, when that 
prince went thither in order to hold the ſtates of Bur- 
gundy ; and died there in 1697, as he was preparing 
to return to Paris. Beſides his Latin hymns, he wrote 
a great number of Latin poems, -which have all the 


fire and marks of genius diſcoverable in the works of 


great poets. 


To Santeuil we are indebted for many fine church- 


hymns, as abovementioned. Santeuil read the verſes 
he made for the inhabitants of heaven with all the agi- 
tations of a demoniac. Deſpreaux ſaid he was the 
devil whom God compelled to praiſe ſaints. He was 
among the number of poets whoſe genius was as im- 
petuous as his muſe was decent. 8 

La Bruyere has painted the character of this ſingu- 
lar and truly original poet in the moſt lively colour. 


% Image a man of great facility of temper, complai- 


ſant and docile, in an inſtant violent, choleric, paſſion- 
ate, and capricious. A man fimple, credulous, play- 
ful, volatile, puerile; in a word, a child in grey hairs: 
but let him collec himſelf, or rather call forth his in- 
terior genius, I venture to ſay, without his Knowledge 
or privacy, what (allies! what elevation! what images! 
what latinity ! Do you ſpeak of one and the ſame per- 
ſon, you will aſk ? Ves, of the ſame; of Theodas, and 


of him alone. He ſhricks, he jumps, he rolls 155 


** 
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9 ntllane, the ground, he roars, he ſtorms; and in the midſt of Spain. 3. The decumbens, with linear leaves, is of Santana 
teln this tempeſt, a Name iſſues that ſhines, that rejoices. lower ſtature than either of the former, ſeldom riſing Santorini, 
—— Without a figure, he rattles like a fool, and thinks more than 15 or 16 inches high. The branches ſpread a 


like a wife man. He utters truths in a ridiculous way; 
and, in an idiotic manner, rational and ſenſible things. 
It is aſtoniſhing to find good ſenſe diſcloſe itlelt from 
the boſom of buffoonery, accompanied with grimaces 
and contortions. What ſhall I ſay more? He does 
and he ſays better than he knows, Theſe are like two 
ſouls that are unacquainted with each other, which 
have each their turn and ſeparate functions. A fea- 
ture would be wanting in this extraordinary portrait, 
if I omitted ſaying, that he has at once an inſatiable 
thir{t for praiſe, ready to throw himſelf at the mercy 
of the critics, and at the bottom ſo docile as to profit 
by their cenſure. I begin to perſuade myſelf, that I 
have been drawing the portraits of two different per- 
ſons: it would not be impoſſible to find a third in 


Theodas ; for he is a good man, a pleaſant man, an 


excellent man.“ 

Tais poet ought not to be confounded with Claude 
de Santeuil, his brother, a learned ecclefialtic, who 
alſo wrote ſeveral hymns in the Paris Breviary under 
the name of Santelius Maglioranus, a name given him 
from his having lived a long time in the ſeminary of 
St Magliore at Paris, in quality of fecular eceleſiaſtie. 
He was eſteemed not only for his poetical abilities, 
but allo for his profound erudition and his exemplary 
piety. He died at Paris in 1684, aged 57. He 
wrote ſeveral other pieces of poetry, beſides his hymns, 
which are printed with his brother's works. 


SANTILLANE, a ſea-port town of Spain, in th 
province of Aſturias, of which it is the capital. It is 
teared on the ſca-coaſt, 55 miles eaſt of Oviedo, and 
200 north-welt of Madrid. W. Long. 4. 33. N. Lat. 

30. « 
SANTOLINA, LAVvENDER-COTTON ; a genus of 
the order of polygamia æqualis, belonging to the 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. The molt remarkable 
ſpecies are, 1. The chamæcypariſus, or common La- 
vender-cotton, which has been long known in the 
Engliſh gardens; it was formerly titled abrotanum 
femina, or female fouthernavo9d, and by the corruption 
of words was called brotany by the market-people : it 
grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the warm parts 
of Europe. This hath a ligneous ſtalk, dividing into 
many branches, garniſhed with ſlender hoary leaves, 
that are four ways indented, and have a 'rank ftrong 
odour when handled. The branches are terminated 
by a fingle flower, compoſed. of many hermaphrodite 
florets, which are filtular, cut into five parts at the 
top, of a ſulphur colour, and are included in one com- 


mon ſcaly empalement, having no borders or rays. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, ſtriated ſeeds, 


which are ſeparated by ſcaly chaff, and ripen in the 
empalement ; the plants love a dry ſoil and a ſheltered 
ſituation. 2. The villoſa, with woolly leaves, has a 
fnrubby ſtalk, which branches out like the former, 
but the plants ſeldom grow ſo tall. The branches are 
varniſhed very cloſely below with leaves ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other ſort, but ſhorter, thicker, and 
whiter ; the flowers are much larger, and the brims of 
ine florets are more reflexed ; they are of a deeper ſul- 
phur colour chan the other. It grows naturally in 


horizontally near the ground, and are garniſhed with 
ſhorter leaves than either of the former, which are 
hoary and finely indented ; the ſtalks are terminated 
by fingle flowers, of a bright yellow colour, which 
are larger than thoſe of the firſt fort. 4. The virens, 
with very long linear leaves, riſes higher than either 
of the former. The branches are more diffuſed ; they 
are ſlender, ſmooth, and garniſhed with very narrow 
long leaves, which are of a deep green colour, but 
two ways indented ; the ſtalks are ſlender, naked to- 
wards the top, and terminated by ſingle flowers of a 
gold colour. 5. The roſmarinifolia, with linear entire 
leaves, hath ſhrubby flalks, which riſe about three feet 
high, ſending out long flender branches, garniſhed 
with ſingle linear leaves of a pale-green colour. The 
ſtalks are terminated by large, ſingle, globular flowers, 
of a pale ſulphur colour. 6. The minor, with lincar 
obtuſe leaves, is ſomewhat like the fifth ; but the 
branches are ſhorter, thicker, and cloſer garniſhed 
with leaves, which come out in cluſters. The flower- 
ſtalks are ſparſedly diſpoſed, and have leaves to their 
top ; the flowers are ſmall, and of a yellow colour.. 
7. The chamzmelifolia, with obtuſe woolly leaves, 
bath ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with broader leaves than either of the former, 
whoſe indentures are looſer, but double; they are 
hoary, and when bruifed have an odour like chamo+ 
mile. 'The leaves are placed pretty far aſunder, and 
the ſtalks are garniſhed with them to the top. The 
ſtalks are divided likewiſe at the top into two or three 
foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty large ſulphur- 
coloured flower. | 

All theſe plants may be cultivated ſo as to become 
ornaments to a garden, particularly in ſmall boſquets 
of ever-green ſhrubs, where, if they are artſully inter- 
mixed with other plants of the ſame growth, and 
placed in the front line, they will make an agreeable 
variety; eſpecially if care be taken to trim them twice 
in a ſummer to keep them within bounds, otherwiſe 
their branches are apt to ſtraggle, and in wet weather 
to be borne down and diſplaced, which renders them 
unſightly ; but when they are kept in order, their 
hoary and different- coloured leaves will have a pretty 
effect in ſuch plantations.— They may be propagated 
by planting flips or cuttings during the ſpring, in a 


border of light freſh earth, but mutt be watered and 


ſhaded in hot dry weather until they have taken root; 
after which they will require no farther care but to 
keep them clean from weeds till autumn, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main: but if the ground is not ready by that time to 
receive them, it will be proper to let them remain it 
the border until ſpring ; for if they are tranſplanted 
late in autumn, they are liable to be deſtroyed by cold 
in winter, | | 

SANTORINI, an iſland of the Archipelago, to 
the north of Candia, and to the ſouth-weſt of Nan- 
phio. It is eight miles in length, and near as much 
in breadth, and almoſt covered with pumice-ſtone, 
whence the foil in general mutt be dry and barren ; + 


is, however, greatly improved by the labour 97 | "= 
* V 
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Sapindus, 8 
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duſtry of the inhabitants, who have turned it into a 
arden, It affords a great deal of barley, plenty of 
cotton, and large quantities of wine. Fruit is ſcarce, 
except figs; and they have neither oil nor wood. 
The inhabitants are all Greeks, and are about 10,c00 
in number. Pyrgos is the capital town, and there are 
ſeveral little towns and villages. They have but one 
ſpring in the iſland, for which reaſon they preſerve 
the rain-water in ciſterns, Though ſubje& to the 
Turks, they chooſe their own magiltrates. E. Long. 
25. 5. N. Lat. 39. 10. 

SAO, a territory, called a kingdom, of Africa, on 
the gold-coaſt of Guinea, hardly two miles in length 
along the ſhore. 
corn, yams, potatoes, palm-wine, and oil. The in- 
habitants are very treacherous, and there is no dealin 
with them without a great deal of caution. It con- 
tains ſeveral villages, of which Sabo is the principal ; 
and the Dutch have a fort here called Vaſa. | 
SAONE, a conſiderable river of France, which has 
its ſource in mount Voſgue, near Darney ; runs thro” 
the Franche Comte, Burgundy, Beaujolois; and falls 
into the Rhone at Lyons. It paſſes by Gray, Cha- 


SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, and changed 
into the ſubſtance of plants. See the article PLant. 
Sar, in ſieges, is a trench, or an approach made 
under cover of 10 or 12 feet broad, when the beſiegers 


come near the place, and the fire from the garriſon 


Plate 
CCXLVII. 


grows ſo dangerous that they are not able to approach 


uncovered.— There are ſeveral ſorts of ſaps; the ſingle, 


which has only a ſingle parapet; the double, ha- 
ving one on each ſide; and the flying, made with 
gabions, &c. In all ſaps, traverſes are left to cover 
the men. 

SAPPERS, are ſoldiers belonging to the royal ar- 
tillery, whoſe buſineſs it is to work at the ſaps, and 
for which they have an extraordinary pay. A bri— 
gade of ſappers generally conſiſts of eight men, di- 
vided equally into two parties; and whilſt one of theſe 
parties is advancing the ſap, the other is furniſhing 
the gabions, faſcines, and other neceſſary implements, 
who relieve each other alternately, 

SAPINDUS, the soAr- BERRY TREE; a genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of 
plants. The ſpecies are, 1. The ſaponaria with winged 
leaves, grows naturally in the iſlands of the Welt In- 
dies, where it riſes with a woody ftalk from 20 to 30 
feet high, ſending out many branches garniſhed with 
winged leaves compoſed of ſeveral pair of ſpear- ſhaped 
lobes. The midrib has a membranaceous or leaf 
border, running on each fide from one pair of Jobes 
to the other, which is broadeft in the middle between 
the lobes; the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, at 
the end of the branches; they are ſmall and white, ſo 
make no great appearance. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval berries as large as middling cherries, ſometimes 
ſingle, at others, two, three, or four are joined toge- 
ther; theſe have a ſaponaceous ſkin or cover, which 
incloſes a very ſmooth roundiſh nut of the ſame form, 


of a ſhining black when ripe. The ſkin or pulp which 


iurrounds the nuts, is uſed in America to waſh linen; 
but it is very apt to burn and deſtroy it if often uſed, 


Leing of a very acrid nature, 2. The rigidus, with 


It produces abundance of Indian 


* 
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rigid acute · winged leaves, grows in India. This hath Saponuz 


a ſtrong woody ſtalk, which: riſes about 20 feet high 


Zn, 


ſending out many ltrong ligneous branches, covered hun 


with a ſmooth grey bark, and garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of many ſpear-ſhaped lobes; they 
are of a pale green, and fit cloſe to the midrib, which 
has no border or wing like the other. The end of 
the branches are divided into two or three foot. talks, 
each ſuſtaining a looſe ſpike of flowers like thoſe of 
the other ſort ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh ber. 
ries like thoſe of the former. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds; they mult 
be put into ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanner's bark. In five or fix weeks the plants will 
appear, when the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every day in warm weather, to admit freſh air 
to the plants. In three weeks or a month after the 
plants appear, they will be fit to tranſplant, when they 


muſt be thaken out of the pots, and carefully parted, 
ſo as not to injure their roots, and each planted into 


a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the hot-bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun until they 
have taken new root; after which time they mult 
have free air admitted to them every day when the 
weather is warm, and will require to be frequently 
watered. | 
SAPONARIA, Sortworr ; a genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria claſe of plants. 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the officinalis, or com- 
mon ſopewort, which grows naturally in many parts 
of this country. It has a creeping root, ſo that in a 
ſnort time it would fill a large ſpace of ground. The 


ſtalks are about two feet high, and of a purpliſh 


colour. The footſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the 


wings of the leaves oppoſite; they ſuſtain four, five, 


or more purple flowers each; which have generally 
two {mall leaves placed under them. The ſtalk is alſo 
terminated by a looſe bunch of flowers growing in 
form of an umbel; they have each a large ſwelling 
cylindrical empalement, and five broad obtuſe petals, 
which ſpread open, of a purple colour. Theſe are 


ſucceeded by oval capſules with one cell filled with 
| ſmall” feeds. —The decoct ion of this plant is vſed to 


cleanſe and ſcour woollen cloths : the poor people in 
ſome countries uſe it inſtead of ſoap for waſhing ; from 
whence it had its name. 


SAPOR, rASsTE. See Tas TE; and AxArouv, 
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SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which, in its fineſt 
ſtate, is extremely beautiful and valuable, and ſecond 
only to the diamond in luſtre, hardneſs, and price. 


Its proper colour is a pure blue; in the fineſt ſpeci- 


mens it is of the deepeſt 2zure, and in others varies 
into-paleneſs in ſhades of all degrees between that and 
a pure crylta] brightneſs and water, without the lealt 


tinge of colour, but with a luſture much ſuperior to 


the cryftal. They are diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, 
viz. the blue ſapphire, the white ſapphire, the water 
ſapphire, and the milk ſapphire. 2 

The gum known to us by this name is extremely 
different trom the ſapphire of the ancients, which was 
only a ſemi-opake ſtone, of a deep blue, veined with 


White, and ſpotted with ſmall gold-coloured ſpangles, 


in the form of ſtars, and was only a more Nang 
| | in 


8 AF DEF 
; \ lavis lazuli : but our ſapphire they have 
age? > the name of beryllus aeroides, or the 
- 11 | | 
Ae ſapphires in the world are brought from 
' the kingdom of Pegu, in the Eaft- Indies; where ſome 
are found perfectly colourleſs, and others of all the 
ads of blue; theſe are all found in the pebble- 
form. We have very fine ſapphires alſo, partly pebble, 
artly cry {tal-ſhaped, from Biſnagar, Conanor, Cali- 
5 and the iſland of Ceylon: theſe alſo are of all the 
ſhades of blue. And in Ceylon there are ſometimes 
found a ſort of baſtard gems, of a mixed nature be- 
tween the ſapphire and ruby. The occidental are 
f.om Sileſia, Bohemia, and many other parts of Eu- 
rope; but though theſe are often very beautiful ſtones, 
they are greatly inferior, both in luſtre and hardneſs, 
to the oriental, 1 18 
SAPPHO, a famous poeteſs of antiquity, who for 
her excellence in her art has been called the Tenth 
Muſe, was born at Mitylene in the iſle of Leſbos, 
about 610 years before Chriſt. She was contempo- 
rary with Steſichorus and Alcæus; which laſt was her 


countryman, and as ſome think her ſuitor. A verſe of 


this poet, in which he inſinuates to her his paſſion, 1s 
preſerved in Ariſtotle, Rhet. lib. i. cap. 9. together 
with the fair damſel's anſwer. 


ALCAUS, 1 fain to Sappho would a wiſh impart, 

But fear locks up the ſecret in my heart. 
SAPPHO. Thy downcaſt looks, reſpec, and timid air, 
Too plain the nature of thy wiſh declare; 
If lawleſs, wild, inordinate deſire, | 
Did not with thoughts impure thy boſom fire, 
Thy tongue and eyes, by innocence made bold, 
Ere now the ſecret of thy ſoul had told. 


M. la Fevre obſerves, that Sappho was not in her 
uſual good-bumour when ſhe gave ſo cold an anſwer 
to a requeſt, for which, at another time, perhaps ſhe 


would not have waited.— It has been thought too, 


that Anacreon was one of her lovers, and his editor 
Barnes has taken ſome pains to prove it: but chrono- 

logy will not admit this; fince, upon inquiry, it will 

be found that Sappho was probably dead before 

Anacreon was born. Of the numerous poems this lady 

wrote, there is nothing remaining but ſome ſmall 

fragments, which the ancient ſcholiaſts have cited; a 

hymn to Venus, preſerved by Dionyſius of Halicar- 

naſſus; and an ode to one of her miſtreſſes +; which 
ay, laſt piece confirms a tradition delivered down from 
„ antiquity, that her amorous paſſion extended even 
to perſons of her own ſex, and that ſhe was willing to 

ave her miſtreſſes as well as her gallants, 

Ovid introduces her making a ſacrifice to Phaon one 
of her male paramours: from which we learn, that 
Sappho's love for her own ſex did not keep her from 
loving ours. She fell deſperately in love with Phaon, 
and did all ſhe could to win him; but in vain: upon 
which ſhe threw herſelf headlong from a rock, and 
died. It is ſaid, that Sappho could not forbear fol- 
lowing Phaon into Sicily, whither he retired that he 
might not ſee her; and that during her ſtay in that 
Iſland, ſhe probably compoſed the hymn to Venus, 

ill extant, in which ſhe begs ſo ardently the aſſiſtance 
of that goddeſs. Her prayers, however, proved in- 


ered, Phaon was cruel to the laſt degree. The 
Unfortunate Sappho was forced to take the dread- 
Vol. IX, 2 | 
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been changed into Saragoſſa. 
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ful leap ; ſhe went to the promontory Leucas, and Sarabard- 


threw herſelf into the ſea, The cruelty of Phaon will 
not ſurpriſe us ſo much, if we reflect, that ſhe was a 
widow ; (for ſhe had been married to a rich man in 
the iſſe of Andros, by whom ſhe had a daughter, 
named Clcis); that ſhe had never been handſome ; 
that ſhe had obſerved no meaſure in her paſſion to both 
ſexes; and that Phaon had long known all her charms. 
She was, however, a very great wit, and for that alone 
deſerves to be remembered. The Mitylenians had her 
merit in ſuch high eſteem, that they paid her ſoveregn 
bonours after her death, and ſtamped their money 
with her image. The Romans afterwards erected a 
noble ftatue of Porphyry to her ; and in ſhort, ancients 
as well as moderns have done honour to her memory. 
Voſſius ſays, that none of the Greek poets excelled 


Sappho for ſweetneſs of verſe; and that ſhe made 


Archilochus the model of her ſtyle, but at the ſame 
time took care to ſoften the ſeverity of his expreſſion. 
It muſt be granted, ſays Rapin, from what is left us 
of Sappho, that Longinus had great reaſon to extol 
the admirable genius of this woman: for there is in 
what remains of her ſomething delicate, harmonious, 
and impaſſioned to the laſt degree. . 
SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in the triple 
time, the motions of which are ſlow and ſerious. 
Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, 


which uſually terminates when the hand that beats 


the time falls ; and is otherwiſe much the ſame as the 
minuet. . | | 
The ſaraband is ſaid to be originally derived from 
the Saracens, and 1s uſually danced to the ſound of the 
guitar or caſtanettes. | 
SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia; ſo called 
from the word ſara, which ſignifies a deſart, as the 
greateſt part of Arabia is: and this being the country 
of Mahomet, his diſciples were called Saracens. 
SARAGOSSA, a city of Spain, in the kingdom 
Arragon, with an archbiſhop's ſee, an univerſity, and a 
court of inquiſition. It is ſaid to have been built by the 
Phenicians; and the Romans ſent a colony here in the 
reign of the emperor Auguſtus, whence it had the 
name of Cæſar Auguſtus, which by corruption has 
| It is a large, handſome, 
and well-built town. The ſtreets are long, broad, well 
paved, and very clean, and the houſes from three to 
fix ſtories high. It is adorned with many magnificent 
buildings; and they reckon 17 large churches, and 14 
handſome monaſteries, not to mention others leſs con- 
ſiderable. The river Ebro runs croſs the place, di- 
viding into two; and on its banks is a handſame quay, 
which ſerves for a public walk. The Holy-ftreet is the 
largelt, and fo broad that it may be taken for a ſquare; 
and here they have their bull-fights: in this ſtreet 
there are ſeveral noblemens families, particularly that 
of the viceroy. The convents are handſome and richly 
adorned, as well as the churches, 'The cathedral 
church is a ſpacious building, after the Gothic taſte; 
but the fineſt church is that of Nueſtra Signora del 
Pilar, feated on the fide of the Ebro, and is a place 
of the greateſt devotion in Spain. They tell vs the 


virgin appeared to St James, who was prcaching the 
goſpel, and left him her image, with a handſome 
pillar of jaſper ; it is {till in this church, which they 
pretend is the firſt in the wore built to her bonour. 
39 


This 


Szreaſm This image ſtands on a marble pillar, with a little 

| | Jeſus in her arms; but the place is ſo dark, that it 

| dak.“ cannot be ſeen without the afſiftance of lamps, which 
| 


Sarcopha- 
are 50 in number, and all of filver. There are alſo 


chandeliers and baluſtrades of maſſy filver. The orna- 
ments of this image are the richeſt that can be ima- 
gined, her crown being full of precious ſtenes of an 
inefttmable price; in ſhort, there is ſcarce any thing 
to be feen but gold and jewels, and a vaſt number of 
people come m pilgrimage hither. The town-houſe 
| | 3s a ſumptuous ſtructure, adorned with fine columns: 
| | in the hall are the pictures of all the kings of Arragon; 
| and in a corner of it St George on horſeback, with a 
dragon of white marble under bim. It is ſeated in a 
very large plain, where the Ebro receives two other 
| rivers z and over it are two bridges, one of fone 
| and the other of wood, which laſt has been thought 
[ the moſt beautiful in Europe. A victory was obtained 
here over the French and Spaniards in 17 to, but it 
was abandoned by the allies ſoon after. It is 97 miles 
welt by north of Tarragona, 139 weſt of Barcelona, 
and 150 north-eaſt of Madrid. W. Long. o. 48. 
N. Lat. 41. 47. 

SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter expreſſion 
which has the trae point of ſatire, by which the ora- 
tor ſcoffs and inſults his enemy: ſuch as that of the 
Jews to our Saviour; © He ſaved others, himſelf he 
cannot fave.” | | 

SARCOCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpurious rupture, 

or hernia, wherein the teſticle is conſiderably tumehed 

or indurated, like a ſcirrhous, or much enlarged by a 

fleſhy excreſcence, which is frequently attended with 

acute pains, ſo as to degenerate at laſt into a cancer- 
ous diſpofition. See SURGERY. 

| SARCOCOLLA, a concrete juice, brought from 

| Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall whiiſh-yellow grains, 

| with a few of a reddiſh and ſometimes of a deep red 

1 colour mixed with them; the whiteſt tears are pre- 


| | ferred, as being the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, ac- 


{ companied with a dull kind of ſweetnefs. This drug 
mY | diſſolves in watery liquors, and appears chiefly to be 
of the gummy kind, with a ſmall admixture of reſi- 
nous matter. It is principally celebrated for cogluti- 
| nating wounds and ulcers; (whence its name o«pxoxoxac, 
| fleſh-glue), a quality which neither this nor any other 
drug has any jult title to, | 
_ SARCOLOGY, is that part of anatomy which 
treats of the ſoft parts, viz. the muſcles, inteſtines, ar- 
teries, veins, nerves, and fat. | 

SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any fleſhy ex- 
creſcence. | 

SARCOPHAGUS, in antiquity, a fort of ſtone 
coffin or grave, wherein the ancients laid thoſe they 
had not a mind to burn. 


nifies, fe/h-eater; becauſe at firſt they uſed a ſort of 
ſtone for the making of tombs, which quickly con- 
ſumed the bodies. See the following article. 
Sak cor HAGUs, or Lapis Aſius, in the natural hi- 
ſtory of the ancients; a ſtone much uſed among the 
Greeks in their ſepultures, and is recorded to have 
always perfectly conſumed the fleſh of human bodies, 
buried in it, in forty days. This property it was 
much famed for, and all the ancient naturaliſts men- 
vion it. There was another very ſingular quality alſo 
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its taking place on ſubſtances of very different kinds 


trified moſs, & c. and ineruſtations like theſe might 


The word, as derived from the Greek, literally ſig- 


attended, however, with very bad ſuceeſs at firlt, 5 


in it, but whether in all, or only in ſome peculiar pie. 5 

ces of it, is not known; that is, its turning into ſtone IJ 
any thing that was put into veſſels made of it. This 
is recorded only by Mutianus and Theophraſtus, ex. r 
cept that Pliny had copied it from theſe authors, and . 
ſome of the later writers on theſe ſubjeQs from him, 
The account Mutianus gives of it is, that it converted 
mto ſtone the ſhoes of perſons buried in it, as alſo the 
vtenfils which it was in ſome places cuſtomary to 
bury with the dead, particularly thoſe which the per. 
ſon, while living, moſt delighted in. The utenſils 
this author mentions, are ſuch as muſt have been 
made of very different materials; and hence it appears 
that this tone had a power of conſuming only fleſh, 
but that its petrifying quality extended to ſubſtances 
of very different kinds, Whether ever it really po. 
felled this laſt quality, has been much doubted; and 
many, from the ſeeming 1mprobability of it, have 
been afraid to record it. What has much encouraged 
the general diſbelief of it is, Mutianus's account of 


| 
q 


and textures; but this is no real objection, and the 
whole account has probably truth in it. Petrifa&ions 
in thoſe early days might not be diſtinguiſhed from 
ineruſtations of ſparry and ftony mauter on the ſur- 
faces of bodies only, as we find they are not with the 
generality of the world even to this day; the incruſta- 
tions of ſpar on moſſes and other ſubſtances in ſome 
of our ſprings, being at this time called by many pe. 


eafily be formed on ſubſtances encloſed in veſſels made 
of this ſtone, by water paſſing through its pores, diſ- 
lodging from the common maſs of the ſtone, and car- 
rying with it particles of ſuch ſpar as it contained; 
and afterwards falling in repeated drops on whatever 
lay in its way, it might again depoſit them on fic! 
ſubſtances in form of ineruſtations. By this meat, 
things made of ever ſo different matter, which hap- 
pened to be incloſed, and in the way of the paſſage of 
the water, would be equally incruſted with and 'n 
appearance turned into ſtone, without regard to 
different configuration of their pores and parts. 

The place from whence the ancients tell us they bad 
this tone was Aſſos, a City in Lycia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it was dug; and De Boot informs 
us, that in that country, and in ſome parts of the Eat, 
there are alſo ſtones of this kind, which, if tied to the 
bodies of living perſons, would in the ſame manner 


conſume their fleſh. Hill's Notes on Theephraſti 


1 | | 

SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines which ate 
ſuppoſed to generate fleſh in wounds, 5 

SARDANAPALUS, the laſt king of Aſſyrie, 
whoſe character is one of the moſt infamous in hiltory- 
He is ſaid to have ſunk ſo far in depravity, that, 4 
far as he could, he changed his very fes and nature. 
He cloathed himſelf as a woman, and ſpun a midſt com- 
panies of his concubines. He painted his face, and 
behaved in a more lewd manner than the moſt laſcivious 
harlot. In ſhort, he buried himſelf in the molt un- 
bounded ſenſuality, quite regardleſs of ſex, and the 
dictates of nature. Having grown odious to all bis 
ſubjeRs, a rebellion was formed againſt him by Arbaces | 
the Mede and Beleſis the Babylonian, They Vel 
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+ ing defeated with great ſlaughter in three pitched . 


battles. With great difficulty Beleſis prevailed upon 


* his men to keep the field only five days longer; when 


they were joined by the Bactrians, who had come to 
the aſſiſtance of Sardanapalus, but had been prevailed 
upon to renounce their allegiance to him. With this 
reinforcement they twice defeated the troops of Sar- 
danapalus, who ſhut himſelf up in Nineveh the capital 
of his empire. The city held out for three years; at 
the end of which, Sardanapalus finding himſelf unable 
to hold out any longer, and dreading to fall into the 
hands of an enraged enemy, retired into his palace, 
in a court of which he cauſed a vaſt pile of wood to be 
raiſed; and heaping upon it all his gold and ſilver 
and royal apparel, and at the ſame time incloſing his 
eunuchs and concubines in an apartment within the 
pile, he ſet fire to it, and fo deſtroyed himſelf and all 
together. | 

SARDINIA, an iſland of the Mediterranean, 


bounded by the ſtreight which divides it from Corfica, 


on the north; by the Tuſcan ſea, which flows between 
this iſland and Italy, on the eaſt; and by other parts 
of the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth and weft. It is 
about 140 miles in length, and 60 in breadth. There 


is a pleaſing variety of hills and valleys, and the ſoil 
is generally fruitful, and would produce corn, wine, 


and oil in abundance, if it was manured ; but the in- 
habitants are a ſlothful generation, and cultivate but 
a little part of it. On the coaſt there is a fiſhery of 
anchovies and coral, of which they ſend large quantities 


to Genoa and Leghorn. The beeves and ſheep are 


very common, as well as horſes. This ifland was 
under the dominion of Spain till the year 1708; when 
Sir John Leake, the Engliſh admiral, reduced it to the 
obedience of the late emperor Charles VI. It was 
afterwards allotted to the duke of Savoy as an equi- 
valent for Sicily, with the title of king of Sardinia z 
under whoſe dominion it ſtill remains. This iſland is 
divided into two parts; the one, called Capo- di Cagliari, 
lies to the ſouth ; and the other Capo - di. Lugary, which 
is ſeated to the north. The principal towns are 
Cagliari the capital, Oriſtagno, and Saſſari. | 
dARDONZUS risvs, Sardonian laughter. A 
convulfive involuntary laughter; thus named from 
the herba ſardonia, which is a ſpecies of ranun- 


culus, and is ſaid to produce ſuch convulſive motions 


in the cheeks as reſemble thoſe motions which are ob- 
ſerved in the face during a fit of laughter. This com- 
Plaint is ſometimes ſpeedily fatal. If the ranunculus 
happens to be the cauſe, the cure muſt be attempted 
by means of a vomit, and frequent draughts of hydro- 
mel with milk. 

,.>ARDIS, now called Sards, is an ancient town of 
Natolia in Atia, and is ſeated forty miles eaft of Smyrna. 
Ibis town was formerly the ſeat of king Crœſus; but 
* now reduced to a poor village, containing nothing 
but wretched huts. However, there is a large cara- 
vanfary, where travellers may commodiouſly lodge. 
| e inhabitants are generally ſhepherds, who lead 
5 ſheep into the fine paſtures of the neighbovring 
E The Turks have a moſque here, which was a 
. wes church, at the gate of which there are ſeve- 
a columns of poliſhed marble. There are a few 
e, who are employed in gardening. E. Long. 

5. N. Lat. 37. 51. | 
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SARDONXx, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſemi- Sardonys 
pee gems, of the onyx ſtruQure, zoned or tabu- . 
a 


ted, and compoſed of the matter of the onyx varie- 
gated with that of the red or yellow Carnehan. See 
CARNELIAN and Ovwvx, 

SARGUS, in ichthyology. See Srarvs. | 
SARMENTOSA, (from /armentum, a long ſhoot 
like that of a vine); the name of the 11th claſs in 
Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural method, conſiſtin 
of plants which have climbing ſtems and branches, that 
like the vine, attach themſelves to the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpoſe of ſupport. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 1306. 

SARSAPARILLA, in botany. See SIMIIAx. 

SARTORIUS, in anatomy. See there, Table of 
the Muſcles. | | | 
_ SASHES, in military dreſs, are badges of diſtine- 
tion worn by the officers of moſt nations, either round 
their waiſt, or over their ſhoulders. Thoſe for the 
Britiſh army are made of crimſon ſilk; for the Impe- 
real army, crimfon and gold; for the Pruſſian army, 
black filk and filver ; the Hanoverians, yellow ſilk ; 
the Portugueſe, crimſon filk with blue taſſels. 

SASINE, or Seasins. See Law, No clxiv. 15, &c, 

SASAFRAS. See LAukus. | 

SATELLITE, in aftronomy, the ſame with a 
ſecondary planet or moon. | 5 

SATRAPA, or SarRAESs, in Perſian antiquity, 
denotes an admiral; but more commonly the governor 
of a province. | | 


SATTIN,, a gloſſy kind of filk Ruff, the warp of 


which is very fine, and lands ſo as to cover the coarſer 


woof, f | | | 
SATTINET, a flight thin kind of ſattin, com- 
monly ſtriped, and ordinarily uſed by the ladies for 


ſummer night-gowns. 


SATURANTS, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 


 ABSORBENTS. 


SATURATION, in chemiftry, is the impregna- 
ting an acid with an alkali, or vice verſa, till either 
will receive no more, and the mixture will then become 
neutral. 

SATURDAY, the ſeventh and laſt day of the 
week, ſo called from the idol Seater, worſhipped on 
this day by the ancient Saxons, and thought to be 
the ſame as the Saturn of the Latines. | 

SATUREIA, ſavory; a genus of the gymno- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants. | | 0 | 
5 Species. 1. The hortenſis, or ſummer ſavory, is an 
annual plant, which grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France and Italy, but is cultivated in this country 
both for the kitchen and medicinal uſe. 2. The 
montana, or winter ſavory, is a perennial plant growing 
naturally in the ſouth of France and Italy, but is 
cultivated in gardens both for culinary and medi- 
cinal purpoles. | 

Culture. Both kinds are propagated by ſeeds. 
Thoſe of the firft kind ſhould be ſown in the begin- 
ning of April upon a bed of light earth, either 
where they are to remain, or for tranſplanting. If 


the plants are to ſtand unremoved, they ſhould be 


ſown thinly ; but if they are to be tranſplanted, 
they may be ſown cloſer. The ſecond ſpecies 


may be ſown upon a poor dry ſoil, where the plants 
| 29 A 2 will 


Saturnine. 


aromatic; 
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saturn will endure the ſevereſt winters, though they are often 


killed by the froſt when planted in good ground. 
The plants will continue ſeveral years; but when they 
are old, the ſhoots will be ſhot and not fo well fur- 
niſhed with leaves: it will therefore be proper to raiſe 
a ſupply of young plants every year. 

. Summer ſavory is a very warm pungent 
and affords in diſtillation with water a 
ſubtile eſſential oil, of a penetrating ſmell, and very 
hot acrid taſte. 


ſion to aqueous liquors ; rectified ſpirit extracts the 


whole of its taſte end ſmell, and elevates nothing in 


diſtillation. 


SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the planets of our 
ſolar ſyſtem revolving at the diſtance of more than 
goo millions of miles from the fun. See As TRONOMUr 
paſſim. 7 
SATURN, in chemiſhry, an appellation given to 
lead. 

SATURN, 1n heraldry, denotes the black colour in 
bazoning the arms of ſovereign princes. 


SATURN, one of the principal of the Pagan deities, 


was the ſon of Calus and Terra, and the father of 


Jupiter. He depoſed and caftrated his father; and 
obliged his brother Titan to refign his crown to him, 
on condition of his bringing up none of his male iſſue, 


that the ſucceſſion might at length devolve on him. 


For this purpoſe he devoured all the ſons he had by 
his wife Rhea or Cybele: but ſhe bringing forth at 


one time Jupiter and Juno, ſhe preſented the latter to 


her huſband, and ſent the boy to be nurſed on mount 
Ida; when Saturn being informed of her having a ſon, 
demanded the child; but in his ſtead his wife gave him 
a [tone ſwaddled up like an infant, which he inſtantly 
{wallowed. Titan finding that Saturn had violated 
the contract he had made with him, put himſelf at the 
head of his children, and made war on his brother, 
and having made him and Cybele priſoners, confined 
them in Tartarus : but Jupiter being in the mean time 
grown up, raiſed an army 1n Crete, went to his father's 
aſſiſtance, defeated Titan, and reſtored Saturn to the 
throne, Some time after, Saturn being told that Ju- 
piter intended to dethrone him, endeavoured to pre- 
vent it ; but the latter being informed of his intention, 
depoſed his father, and threw him into Tartarus. But 
vaturn eſcaping from thence, fled into Italy, where 
he was kindly received by Janus king of the country, 
who aſſociated him to the government: whence Italy 
obtained the name of Saturnia Tellus; as alſo that of 
Latium, from latio, * to lie hid.” There Saturn, by 
the wiſdom and mildneſs of his government, it is ſaid 
to have produced the golden age. | 

SATURNALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival 
obſerved about the middle of December, in honour of 
the god Saturn, whom Lucan introduces giving an 
account of the ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion, 
thus. “ During my whole reign, which laſts but for 


one week, no publie buſineſs is done; there is nothing 
but drinking, ſinging, playing, creating imaginary 


kings, placing ſervants with their maſters at table, &c. 
There ſhall be no diſputes, reproaches, &. but the 
rich and poor, malters and ſlaves, ſhall be equal, &c.“ 

On this feſtival the Romans ſacrificed bare-headed, 
contrary to their cuſtom at other ſacrifices. 


SA TURNINE, an appellation given to perſons of 
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a melancholy diſpotion, as being ſuppoſed under the 1 


It yields little of its virtues by infu- 
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influence of the planet Saturn. 
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Sars, or Satire, in matters of literature, a diſ. Sie 


courſe or poem, expoſing the vices and follies of man. 
kind. See Pok rv, n* 88. | 

The chief ſatiriſts among the ancients are, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perfius : thoſe among the moderng, are, 
Regnier and Boileau, in French; and Dryden, Old. 
ham, Rocheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, Kc. 
among the Engliſh, 

SATYRIASIS. See Mepicinxe, n* 466, 

SATYRS, in fabulous hiſtory, a part of Bacchug's 
retinue, repreſented with diſagreeable faces, their heads 
armed with ſhort horns, with hairy bodies, and with 
the feet and legs of goats. They are repreſented by 


the poets as having their uſual reſidence in the woods 


and foreſts, and as being of a wanton and luſtſul dif. 
poſition. | 
Some think the notion of theſe ſatyrs might have 
been derived from the monkeys known at preſent 
under the ſame name. See the article S114. 
SAVAGE (Richard), one of the moſt remarkable 
characters that is to be met with perhaps in all the re- 


cords of biography, was the ſon of Anne counteſs of 


Macclesfield, by the earl of Rivers, according to her 
own confeſſion; and was born in 1698. This con- 
feſſion of adultery was made in order to procure a ſe- 
paration from her huſband the earl of Macclesfield: 
yet, having obtained this deſired end, no ſooner was 
her ſpurious offspring brought into the world, than, 
without the dread of ſhame or poverty to excuſe her, 
ſhe diſcovered the reſolution of diſowning him; and, 
as long as he lived, treated him with the molt unna- 
tural cruelty. She delivered him over to a poor 
woman to educate as her own; and prevented the earl 
of Rivers from leaving him a Nan of L. 6000, by 
declaring him dead. She endeavoured to ſend him ſe- 
cretly to to the plantations z but this plan being either 
laid afide or fruſtrated, ſhe placed him apprentice with 
a ſhoemaker. In this fituation, however, he did not 
long continue : for his nurſe dying, he went to take 
care of the effects of his ſuppoſed mother; and found 
in her boxes ſome letters which diſcovered to young Sa- 
vage of his birth, and the cauſe of its concealment. 
From the moment of this diſcovery it was natural 
for him to become diſſatisfied with his ſituation as 2 
ſhoemaker. He now conceived that he had a right to 
ſhare in the affluence of his real mother; and therefore 


| he directly, and perhaps indiſcreetly, applied to her, 


and made uſe of every art to awaken her tenderneſs and 


attract her regard. But in vain did he ſolicit this unna- 


tural parent; ſhe avoided him with the utmoſt pre- 
caution, and took meaſures to prevent his ever entering 
the houſe on any pretence whatever. 8 1 

Savage was at this time ſo touched with the dil- 
covery of his birth, that he frequently made it his 
practice to walk before bis mother's door in hopes 0 


ſeeing her by accident; and often did he warmly ſo- 


licit her to admit him to ſee her: but all to no purpoſe; 
he could neither ſoften her heart, nor open her hand. 
Mean time, while he was aſſiduouſly endeavour'"s 
to rouſe the affections of a mother in whom all nat" 
ral affeQion was extinct, he was deſtitute of the ym 
of ſupport, and reduced to the miſeries of want. M. 


are not told by what means he got rid of 2 


$2 


1 


ferently employed in order to procure a ſubſiſtence. 
In ſhort, the youth had parts, and a ſtrong inclination 
towards literary purſuits, eſpecially poetry. He wrote 
a poem; and afterwards two plays, Woman's a Riddle 
and Love in a Veil: but the author was allowed no 
part of the profits from the firſt ; and from the ſecond 
ke received no other advantage than the acquaintance 
of Sir Richard Steel and Mr Wilks, by whom he was 
pitied, careſſed, and relieved. However, the kindneſs 
of his friends not affording him a conſtant ſupply, he 
wrote the tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury ; which not 
only procured him the eſteem of many perſons of 
wit, but brought him in 200/. The celebrated Aaron 
Hill, Eſq; was of great ſervice to him in correcting 
and fitting this piece for the ſtage and the preſs ; and 
extended his patronage ſtill farther, But Savage was, 
like many other wits, a bad manager, and was ever in 
diſtreſs. As faſt as his friends raiſed him out of one 
difficulty, he ſunk into another; and, when he found 
himſelf greatly involved, he would ramble about like 
a vagabond, with ſcarce a ſhirt on his back. He was 
in one of theſe fituations all the time wherein he wrote 
his tragedy abovementioned ; without a lodging, and 
often without a dinner: ſo that he uſed to ſeribble on 
ſcraps of paper picked up by accident, or begged in 
the ſhops, which he occaſionally ſtepped into, as thoughts 
occurred to him, craving the favour of pen and ink, 
as it were juſt to take a memorandum. 

Mr Hill alſo earneſtly promoted a ſubſcription to a 
volume of Miſcellanies, by Savage; and likewiſe fur- 
niſhed part of the poems of which the volume was 
compoſed. To this miſcellany Savage wrote a pre- 
face, in which he gives an account of his mother's 
cruelty, in a very uncommon ſtrain of humour. 

The profits of his Tragedy and his Miſcellanies to- 
gether, had now, for a time, ſomewhat raiſed poor 
Savage both in circumſtances and credit ; fo that the 
_ world juſt began to behold him with a more favourable 
eye than formerly, when both his fame and life were en- 
dangered by a moſt unhappy event. A drunken frolic 
in which he one night engaged, ended in a fray, and 


Savage unfortunately killed a man, for which he was 


condemned to be hanged ; his friends earneſtly ſolici- 
ted the mercy of the crown, while his mother as 
earneſtly exerted herſelf to prevent his receiving it. 
The. counteſs of Hertford at length laid his whole 
eale before queen Caroline, and Savage obtained a 
pardon. 


Savage had now loſt that tenderneſs for his mother, 


which the whole ſcries of her cruelty had not been able 


wholly to repreſs; and conſidering her as an implaca- 
ble enemy, whom nothing but his blood could ſatisfy, 
threatened to harraſs her with lampoons, and to pub- 
liſh a copious narrative of her conduct, unleſs ſhe con- 
ſented to allow him a penſion. This expedient proved 
ſueceſsful; and the lord Tyrconnel, upon his promiſe 
of lay ing aſide his deſign of expoſing his mother's 
cruelty, took him into his family, treated him as an 
equal, and engaged to allow him a penſion of 200%. 
a-year, This was the golden part of Savage's life. 

© was Courted by all who endeavoured to be thought 
men of genius, and careſſed by all who valued them- 
elves upon a refined taſte. In this gay period of his 
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— 0+ bougd to him; but we now find him very dif- 


8 
life he publiſhed the Temple of Health and Mirth, on 
the recovery of lady Tyrconnel from a languiſhing - 
illneſs; and The Wanderer, a moral poem, which be 
dedicated to lord Tyrconnel, in ſtrains of -the higheſt 
panegyric: but theſe praiſes he.in a ſhort time found 
himſelf inchned to retract, being diſcarded by the man 
on whom they were beſtowed. Of this quarrel lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr Savage aſſigned very different rea- 
ſons. Our author's known character pleads too ſtrongly 
againſt him; for his conduct was ever ſuch as made 
all his friends, ſooner or later, grow weary of him, 
and even forced moſt of them to become his ent mies. 

Being thus once more turned adrift upon the world, 


Savage, whoſe paſſions were very ſtrong, and whoſe 


gratitude was very ſmall, became extremely diligent 
in expoſing the faults of lord Tyrconnel. He, more- 
over, now thought himſelf at liberty to take revenge 
upon his mother. —Accordingly he wrote The Baſtard, 
a poem, remarkable for the vivacity in the beginning, 
(where he finely enumerates the imaginary advantages 
of baſe birth), and for the pathetic concluſion, wherein 
he recounts the real calamities which he ſuffered by the 
crime of his parents.—The reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with a tranſcript of ſome of the lines in the 
opening of the poem, as a ſpecimen of this writer's ſpi- 
rit and manner of verſification. 


Bleſt be the baſtard's birth! thro' wond'rous ways, 
He ſhines excentric like a: comet's blaze. 
No lickly fruit of faint compliance he; 
He! ſtamp'd in nature's mint with ecſtaſy ! 
He lives to build, not boaſt a gen'rous race; 
No tenth tranſmitter of a fooliſh face, | 
He, kindling from within, requires no flame, 
He glories in a baſtard's glowing name. 
Nature's unbounded ſon, he ſtands alone, 
His heart unbias'd, and his mind his own. 
—O mother! yet no mother !—tis to you 


My thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd claims are due. 


This poem had an extraordinary fale ; and its ap- 
pearance happening at the time when bis mother was 
at Bath, many perſous there took frequent opportuni- 
ties of repeating paſſages from the Baſtard in ber hear— 
ing. This was perhaps the firſt time that ever {he 
diſcovered a ſenſe of ſhame, and on this occalion the 
power of wit was very conſpicuous: the wretch who had, 
without ſcruple, proclaimed herſelf an adultereſs, and 
who had firſt endeavoured to ſtarve her ſon, then to 
tranſport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
able to bear the repreſentation of her owa conduct; 
but fled from reproach, though ſhe felt no pain from 
guilt ; and left Bath with the utmoſt haſte, to ſhelter 
herſelf among the crowds of London. | 

Some time after this, Savage formed the reſolution 
of applying to the queen; who having once given him 
life, he hoped ſhe might farther extend her goodnels 
to him by enabling him to ſupport it.— With this 
view, he publiſhed a poem on her biith-day, which 
he entitled The Volunteer-Laureat; for which ſhe was. 
pleaſed to ſend him 50%. with an intimation that he 
might annually expect the ſame bounty. But this an- 
nual allowance was nothing to a man of his ſtrange 
and fingular extravagance. His uſual cuſtom was, as 


ſoon as be had received his penſion, to diſappear with 
it, and ſecrete himſelf from his moſt intimate friends, 
till every ſhilling of the 50 J. was ſpent ; 55 

ut 


he 


done, he again appeared, penny leſs as before: 


S Ce coat. ond * * 
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Savage. he would never inform any perſon where he had been, In 1739, he ſet out for Swanſey, in the Briſtol Savage, 


Cav 
— nor in what manner his money bad been diſſipated.— ſtage-· coach, and was furniſhed with 


15 guineag to — 


5 


— — — — 
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From the reports, however, of ſome who found means bear the expence of his journey. 


to penetrate his haunts, it would ſeem that he expend - 
ed both his time and his caſh in the moſt ſordid and 
deſpicable ſenſuality ; particularly in eating and drink- 
ing, in which he would indulge in the moſt unſocial 
manner, fitting whole days and nights by himſelf, in 
obſcure: houſes of entertainment, over his bottle and 
trencher, immerſed in filth and floth, with fcarce de- 


cent apparel ; generally wrapped up in a horfeman's 
great coat; and, on the whole, with his very homely 


countenance, and altopether, exhibiting an object the 
molt diſguſting to the fight, if not to ſome other of 
the ſenſes. | 


His wit and parts, however, ſtill raiſed him new 


friends, as faſt as his miſbehaviour loſt him his old 
ones. Vet ſuch was his conduct, that occaſional 
relief only furniſhed the means of occafional excels 
and he defeated all attempts made by his friends 
to fix him in a decent way. He was even redu- 
ced fo low as to be deſtitute of a lodging; inſo- 


much that he often paſſed his nights in thofe mean 


houſes that are ſet open for caſual wanderers; ſome- 
times in cellars amidſt the riot and filth of the moſt 
profligate of the rabble; and not ſeldom would he 


walk the ſtreets till he was weary, and then lie down, 


in ſummer, on a bulk, or, in winter, with his aſſociates 
among the aſhes of a plaſs-houſe. 

Vet, amidlt all his penury and wretchedneſs, had 
this man ſo much pride, and ſo high an opinion of his 
own merit, that he ever kept up his ſpirits, and was 


always ready to repreſs, with ſcorn and contempt, the 
| leaſt appearance of any flight or indignity towards 


himſelf, in the behaviour of his acquaintance; among 
whom he looked upon none as his ſuperior. He would 
be treated as an equal, even by perſons of the higheſt 
rank. We have an inſtance of this prepoſterous and 
inconſiſtent pride, in refuſing to wait upon a gentleman 
who was defirovs of relieving him when at the loweſt 
ebb of diſtreſs, only becauſe the meſſage ſignified the 
gentleman's delire to ſee him at nine in the morning. 
Savage could not bear that any one ſhould preſume to 


| preſcribe the hour of his attendance, and therefore he 


abſolutely rejected the proffered kindneſs. This life, 


unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet ren- 


dered more unhappy, by the death of the queen, in 
1738; which firoke deprived him of all hopes from 
the court. His penſion was diſcontinued, and the 
inſolent manner in which he demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole to have it reſtored, for ever cut off this con— 


liderable ſupply ; which poſſibly had been only de- 


layed, and might have been recovered by proper ap- 
plication. | | 55 

His diſtreſs now became ſo great, and ſo notorious, 
that a ſcheme was at length concerted for procuring 
him a permanent relief. It was propoſed that he 


mould retire into Wales, with an allowance of 501. 


per annum, on which he was to live privately, in a 
cheap place, for ever quitting his town-haunts, and re- 


' Hgning all farther pretenſions to fame. This offer he 


{ſeemed gladly to accept; but his intentions were only 
to deceive his friends, by retiring for a while, to write 
another tragedy, and then to return with it to Lon- 
don in order to bring it upon the Rage, 


| But, on the 14th 
day after his departure, his friends and benefactors, 
the principal of whom was no other than the 

Me Pope, who expected to hear of his arrival in Wales, 
were ſurpriſed with a letter from Savage, informing 
them that he was yet upon the road, and could not 
proceed. for want of money, There was no other re. 
medy than a remittance ;j which was ſent him, and 
by the help of which he was enabled to reach Briſtol, 
from whence he was to proceed to Swanſey by water. 
At Briſtol, however, he found an embargo laid upon 
the ſhipping ; ſo that he could not immediately obtain 
a paſſage. Here, therefore, being obliged to ſtay for 
ſome time, he, with his uſual facility, ſo ingratiated 
himſelf with the principal inhabitants, that he wag 
frequently invited to their houſes, diftinguiſhed at their 
public entertsinments, and treated with a regard that 
highly gratified his vanity, and therefore eaſily en- 
gaged his affections. At length, with great reluc- 
tance, he proceeded to Swanſey ; where he lived about 
a year, very much diſſatisfied with the diminution of 
his falary ; for he had, in his letters, treated his con- 
tributors ſo inſolently, that moſt of them withdrew 
their ſubſcriptions. Here he finiſhed his tragedy, and 
reſolved to return with it to London: which was ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed by his great and conſtant friend Mr 
Pope; who propoſed that Savage ſhould put this play 
into the hands of Mr Thomſon and Mr Mallet in or- 


der that they might fit it for the ſtage, that his friends 


ſhould receive the profits it might bring in, and that 
the author ſhould receive the produce by way of an- 
nuity. This kind and prudent ſcheme was rejected 
by Savage, with the utmoſt contempt. He declared 
he would not ſubmit his works to any one's correction; 
and that he would no longer be kept in leading-ftrings. 
Accordingly he ſoon returned to Briftol, in his way to 
London; but at Briſtol, meeting with a repetition of 
the ſame kind treatment he had before found there, he 
was tcmpted to make a ſecond ſtay in that opulent 
city, for ſome time. Here he was again not only 
careſſed and treated, but the ſum of 30 J. was raiſed 
for him, with which it had been happy if he had im- 
mediately departed for London: But he never confi- 
dered that a frequent repetition of ſuch kindneſs was 
not to be expected, and that it was poſlible to tire out 
the generoſity of his Briſtol friends, as he had before 
tired his friends every where elſe. In ſhort, he re · 
mained here, till his company was no longer welcome. 


His viſits in every family were too often repeated; his 


wit had loſt its novelty, and his irregular behaviourgrew 
troubleſome. Neceflity came upon him before he w2s 
aware; his money was ſpent, his cloaths were worn 
out, his appearance was ſhabby, and his preſence was 
diſguſtful at every table. He now began to find every 
man from home, at whoſe houſe he called; and he 
found it difficult to obtain a dinner. Thus reduced, 
it would have been prudent in him to have withdrawn 
from the place ; but prudence and Savage were never 
acquainted, He ſtaid, in the midſt of poverty, hun- 
ger, and contempt, till the miſtreſs of a coffee-houle, 
to whom he owed about eight pounds, arreſted him 
for the debt. He remained for ſome time, at a great 
expence, in the houſe of the ſheriff's afficer, in 1 
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Bath. No bail, however, was to be found; fo that 
poor Savage was at laſt lodged in Newgate, a priſon 
ſo named in Briſtol. | | 

But it was the fortune of this extraordinary mortal, 
always to find more friends than he deſerved. The 
keeper of the priſon took compaſſion on him, and 
oreatly ſoftened the rigours of his confinement, by 
every kind of indulgence 3 he ſupported him at his 
own table, gave him a commodious room to himſelf, 
allowed him to ſtand at the door of the goal, and even 
frequently took him into the fields for the benefit of 
the air and exerciſe : fo that, in reality, Savage en- 
dured fewer hardfhips in this place, than he had uſually 
ſuſſered during the greateſt part of his life. 

While he remained in this not intolerable priſon, 
his ingratitnce again broke out, in a bitter ſatire on 
the city of Briſtol; to which he certainly owed preat 
obligations, notwithſtanding the circumſtances of his 
arreſt ; which was but the act of an individual, and 
that attended with no circumftances of injuſtice or 
cruelty, This ſatire he entitled London and Briſtol 
Compared; and in it he abufed the inhabitants of the 


latter, with ſuch a fpirit of reſentment, that the reader 


would imagine he had never received any other than 
the moſt injurious treatment in that city. ea 
When Savage had remained about fix months in this 
hoſpitable priſon, he received a letter from Mr Pope, 
(who ſtill continued to allow him 201. a-year) con- 
taining a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. What 
were the particulars of this charge, we are not in- 
formed; but, from the notorious character of the 
man, there is reaſon to fear that Savage was but too 
juſtly accuſed. He, however, ſolemnly proteſted his 
innocence; but he was very unvſually affected on this 
occaſion. In a few days after, he was ſeized with a 


diſorder, which at firſt was not ſuſpected to be dan- 


gerons : but, growing daily more languid and dejected, 
at lzft a fever ſeized him; and he expired on the iſt of 
Auguſt 1743, in the 46th year of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Richard Savage, Eſq ; 
leaving behind him a character ſtrangely chequered 
with vices and good qualities. Of the former we have 
teen a variety of inftances in this abſtract of his life; 
of the latter, his peculiar ſituation in the world gave 
him but few opportunities of making any conſiderable 
diſplay. He was, however, undoubtedly a man of 
excellent parts; and, had he received the full benefits 


of a liberal education, and had his natural talents been 


cultivated to the beſt advantage, he might have made 
a reſpectable figure in life. He was happy in an 


agrecable temper and .a lively flow of wit, which 


made his company much coveted ;; nor was his judg- 
ment both of writings and of men, inferior to his wit: 
but he was too much a flave to his paſſions, and his 
Paſſions were too eaſily excited, He was warm in his 
friendſhips, but implacable in bis enmity; and his. 
greateſt fault, which is indeed the greateft of all 
faults, was ingratitude, He ſeemed to think every 
thing due to bis merit, and that he was little obliged 
to any one for thoſe ſavours which he thought it their 
Cuty to confer on him : it is therefore the leſs to be 


wondered at, that he never rightly eſtimated the kind 


zels of his many friends and benefactors, or preſerved 
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exvant. of procuring bail ; which expence he was enabled to 
[—— fray, by a preſent of five guineas from Mr Nath at 


in Upper Carniola, on the frontiers of Carinthia. 
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him. 

The works of this original writer, after having long 
lain diſperſed m magazines and fugitive publications, 
have been lately collected and publiſhed in an elegant 
edition, in 2 vols 8vo; to which are prefixed, the ad- 
mirable Memoirs of Savage, written by Dr Samuel 
Johnſon. 

SAVAGE Hand, one of the ſmall iſlands in the ſouth 
Tea, lying in S. Lat. 19. 1. W. Long. 169. 37. It 
is about ſeven leagues in circuit, of as 


ood height, and 
has deep water cloſe to its ſhores. Its interior parts 


are ſuppoſed to be barren, as there was no ſoil to be 


ſeen upon the. coaſts; the rocks alone ſupplying the 
trees with humidity. The inhabitants are exceedingly 
warlike and fierce, ſo that captain Cook could not have 
any intercourſe with them, 

SAVARY (James), an eminent French writer 
on the ſubje& of trade, was born at Done in Anjou, 
in 1622, Being bred to merchandize, he continued 
in trade until 1658; when he left off the practice, 
to cultivate the theory. He had married in 1650; 
and in 1660, when the king declared a purpoſe of 
aſſigning privileges and perſons to ſuch of his ſubjects 
as had twelve children alive, Mr Savary was not too 
rich to put in his claim to the royal bounty. He 
was afterwards admitted of the council for the re- 
formation of commerce; and the orders which paſſed 
in 1670 were drawn up by his inſtructions and advice. 
He wrote Le Parfait Negociant, to; and, Avis er 
Counſeils fur les plus importantes matieres du Commerce, in 
4to. He died in 1690; and ont of 17 children whom 
he had by one wife, left 11. Twoot his ſons, James 
and Philemon Lewis, 1>bovred jointly on a great work, 
Dictionnaire Univerſelle du Commerce, 2 vols folio: this 
work was begun by James, who was inſpector- general 
of the manufaQures at the cuſtom-houſe, Paris; who 
called in the aſſiſtance of his. brother Philemon Lewis, 
although a canon of the royal church of St Maur; and 
by his death left him to finiſh it. This work appeared 
in 1723, and Philemon afterwards added a third ſup— 
plemental volume to the former. Poſtlethwayte's Eng- 
liſh Dictionary of Trade and Commerce is a tranſla- 
tion, with conſiderable improvements, from Savary. 


SAUCISSE, or Savucissow, in mining, is a long 


pipe or bag made of cloth well pitched, or ſometimes 
of leather, of about an inch and an half diameter, fil- 
led with powder, going from the chamber of the mine 
to the entrance of the gallery. It is generally placed 
in a wooden pipe called an avge?, to prevent its grow- 
ing damp. It ferves to give fire to mines, caſſions, 
bomb-chefts, &c. 

SAUC1SSON, is likewiſe a kind of faſcine, longer 


than the common ones; they ſerve to raiſe batteries and 


to repair breaches. They are alſo uſed in making e- 
ulments, in ſtopping paſſages, and in making traver- 
2 over a wet ditch, &c. 

SAVANNAH, the capital of the country of Geor- 
gia in North America, fituated in W. Long. 101. 20. 
N. Lat. 321 0. | | | 

SAVE, a river of Germany, which has its ſource 
It 
runs through Carniola from welt to eatt, afterwards 
ſeparates Sclavonia from Croatia, Boſnia, and part of 
Scrvia, and then falls into the Danube at Belgrade. 

SAVILE. 


a grateful and due Tenſe of their generoſity towards E 


Save. 
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SAVILE (Sir George), afterwards marquis of Hali- 


fax, and one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of his time, was 
born about the year 1630; and ſome time after his re- 


X 
rules to the foundreſs. According to the conſtituti 

this is principally founded for religious women Pg K. J 
pay a particular honour to the holy virgin; but there der 
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Saviour. 


— 
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turn from his travels, was created a peer, in conſidera- 
tion of his own and his father's merits, He was a ftre- 
. nuous oppoſer of the bill of exclufion ; but propoſed 
ſuch limitations of the duke of York's authority, as 
ſhould diſable him from doing any harm either in 
church or ſtate, as the taking out of his hands all pow- 
er in eccleſiaſtical matters, the diſpoſal of the public 
money, and the power of making peace and war; and 
lodging theſe in the two houſes of parliament. After 
that bill waz rejectected in the houſe of lords, he preſ- 
ſed them, though without ſucceſs, to proceed to the li- 
mitation of the duke's power; and began with moving, 
that during the king's life he might be obliged to live 
five hundred miles out of England. In Auguſt 1682, he 
was created a marquis, and ſoon after made privy-ſeal. 
Upon king James's acceſſion, he was made preſident of 
the council; but on his refuſal to conſent ro the repeal of 


the teſt, he was diſmiſſed from all public employments. In 


that aſſembly of the lords which met after king James's 
withdrawing himſelf the firſt time from Whitehall, the 
marquis was choſen their preſident ; and upon the king's 


return from Feverſham, he was ſent, together with the 


earl of Shrewſbury and lord Delamere, from the prince 
of Orange, to order his majeſty to quit the palace at 
Whitehall. In the convention of parliament he was 
choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and ſtrenuouſly 


ſupported the motion for the vacancy of the throne, | 


and the conjunRive ſovereignty of the prince and prin- 


ceſs; upon whoſe acceſſion he was again made privy- 


ſeal. Yet, in 1683, he quitted the court; and became 
a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures of government till his 
death, which happened in April 1695. The rev. Mr 
Grainger obſerves, that © he was a perſon of unſettled 
principles, and of a lively imagination, which ſome- 
times got the better of his judgment. He would 
never loſe his jeſt, though it ſpoiled his argument, or 
brought his ſincerity or even his religion in queſtion. 
He was deſervedly celebrated for his parliamentary ta- 
lents; and in the famous conteſt relating to the bill of 
excluſion, was thought to be a match for his uncle 
Shaftsbury. The pieces he has left us ſhow him to 


have been an ingenious, if not a maſterly writer; and 


his Advice to a Daughter, contains more good ſenſe in 
fewer-words, than 1s, perhaps, to be found in any of 
his contemporary authors.” His lordſhip alſo wrote, 
The Anatomy of an Equivalent; a Letter to a Diſſen- 
ter; a Rough Draught of a New Model at Sea; and 
Maxims of State; all which were printed together inone 
volume octavo. Since theſe, were alſo publiſhed under 
his name the CharaQter of king Charles II. oRavo; 
the Character of Biſhop Burnet ; and Hiſtorical Obſer- 
vations upon the reigns of Edward I. II. III. and Ri- 
chard II. with Remarks upon their faithful Counſellors 
and falſe Favourites. | 
SAVIN, in botany. See JuNnPERUus. | 
SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given to Je- 
ius Chriſt, as being the Meſhah and Saviour of the 


world. See JIEsus. 


Order of St Saviouk, a religious order of the 
Romiſh Church, founded by St Bridget, about the 
year 1345, and fo called from its being pretended 
that our Saviour himſelf declared its conſtitution and 


not as a ſcholar but as a maſter. 


are ſome monks of the order, to adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment and ſpiritual aſſiſtance to the nuns. 

SAUMUR, a confiderable town of France, in 
Anjou, and capital of the Saumarois, with an ancient 
caſtle. Here is an important paſſage over the Loire 
upon which there is a famous bridge. E. Long. o. 1. 
N. Lat. 47. 15. 

SAUNDERS, a kind of wood brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. There are three kinds of it; white, yel- 
low, and red. — The white comes in billets about the 
thickneſs of a man's leg, of a pale whitiſh colour. It 
has been recommended for its medical virtues; but from 
its total want of ſmell or taſte, nothing in this way 
can be expected.— The yellow kind has a pleaſant 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte accompanied with 
an agreeable pungency. This wood, according to Dr 
Lewis, though unnoticed in the preſent practice, 
might undoubtedly be applied to many valuable medi- 
cal purpoſes. Diſtilled with water, it yields a fragrant 
eſſential oil, which thickens in the cold into the con- 
ſiſtence of a balſam. Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it imparts 
a rich yellow t incture; which being committed to 
diſtillation, the ſpirit ariſes without bringing over any 
thing conſiderable of the flavqur of the ſaunders. The 
reſiduum contains the virtues of fix times its weight of 
the wood. Hoffman looks upon the extract as a me- 
dicine of fimilar virtues to ambergreaſe, and recom- 
mends it as an excellent reſtorative in great debilities.— 
The red kind is brought from the Eaſt Indies in large 
billets, of a compact texture, a dull red, almoſt 
blackiſh colour on the outfide, and a deep bright red 
within, This wood has no manifeſt ſmell, and little 
or no taſte : nevertheleſs it has been recommended as a 
mild aſtringent, and corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem; 


qualities which belong only to the yellow ſort. It is 


principally employed as a colouring drug; and com- 
municates a deep red to reCtified ſpirit, but ſcarce 
to any oil excepting that of lavender.—lIt is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from Brazil-wood, becauſe the latter 
readily communicates its colour to water, which 
ſaunders will not. TE þ | 

SAUDERSON (Dr Nicholas), an illuſtrious pro- 
feſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
and a fellow of the royal ſociety, was born at Thurle- 
ſton in Yorkſhire in 1682. When he was twelve 
months old, he loft not only his eye-ſight, but his very 
eye-balls, by the ſmall-pox; ſo that he could retain no 
more ideas of viſion than if he had been born blind. 
His father, who was in the exciſe, inſtructed him in 
numbers; for which he diſcovered ſo uncommon a ca- 
pacity, that with no more learning than he gained at 
a private academy, and his own induftry, aſſiſted by a 
mere reader, it was reſolved to ſend him to Cambridge 
He accordingly 
went thither in 1707, and his fame in a ſhort time 
filled the univerſity. The Principia Mathematicay 
Optics, and Arithmetica Univerſalis, of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, were the foundations of his lectures, and af- 
forded him a noble field for the diſplay of his genius; 
and great numbers came to hear a blind man ge 
lectures on optics, diſcourſe on the nature of light and 


colours, explain the theory of viſion, the effect of 
; glaſſes 
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ynderſon, plaſſes, the phznomenon of the rainbow, and other 
yond. objects of ſight. See the article Blixp, ne 12. 37. 


As he inſtructed youth in the principles of the 
Newtonian philoſophy, he ſoon became acquainted 
with its incomparable author, who had ſeveral years 
before left the univerſity; and frequently converſed 
with him on the moſt difficult parts of his works : he 
alſo lived in friendſhip with the other eminent mathe- 
maticians of the age, Hally, Cotes, De Moivre, &c. 
Upon Mr Whiſton's removal from the profeſſorſhip, 
Mr Saunderſon's merit was thought ſo much ſuperior 
to that of any other competitor, that an extraordinary 
fiep was taken to qualify him with a degree; and he 
was accordingly choſen Mr Whiſton's ſucceſſor in 1711. 
In 1723, he married the daughter of a clergyman, by 
whom he had a ſon and a daughter; and died in 1738. 
There was ſcarcely any part of the mathematics on 
which he had not compoſed ſomething for the uſe of 
his pupils ; but he diſcovered no intention of publiſh- 
ing avy thing until by the perſuaſion of his friends he 
prepared his Elements of Algebra for the preſs, which 
were publiſhed by ſubſcription in 2 vols 4to, 1740. 

Mr Saunderſon had much wit and vivacity in conver- 


ſation, and was an excellent companion. He had a 


great regard to truth; and was ſuch an enemy to diſ- 
guiſe, that he thought it his duty to ſpeak his thoughts 
at all times with unreſtrained freedom. Hence his 
ſentiments on men and opinions, his friendſhip or diſ- 
regard, were expreſſed without reſerve ; but his ſin- 
cerity raiſed him many enemies. He at firſt acquired 
moſt of his ideas by the ſenſe of feeling; and this, as is 
commonly the caſe with the blind, he enjoyed in great 
perfection. Yet he could not, as ſome are ſaid to have 
done, diſtinguiſh colours by that ſenſe ; for, after hav- 


ing made repeated trials, he uſed to ſay, it was pre- 


tending to impoſſibilities. But he could with great 
nicety and exactneſs obſerve the leaſt degree of rough- 
neſs or defect of poliſh in a ſurface. Thus in a ſet of 
| Roman medals, he diſtinguiſhed the genuine from the 
| falſe, though they had been counterfeited with ſuch 
exactneſs as to deceive a connoiſſeur who had judged 
by the eye. By the ſenſe of feeling alſo, he diſtin- 
puiſhed the leaſt variation in the atmoſphere ; and the 
author of his life ſays, that he has been ſeen in a 


garden, when obſervations have been making on the ſun, 


to take notice of every cloud that interrupted the ob- 
ſervation almoſt as juſtly as they who could ſee it. He 
could alſo tell when any thing was held near his face, 
or when he paſſed by a tree at no great diſtance, 
merely by the different impulſe of the air on his face, 
His ear was alſo equally exact. He could readily di- 
Ringuiſh the fifth part of a note. By the quickneſs 
of this ſenſe he could judge of the fize of a room, and of 
his diſtance from the wall; and if ever he walked over 
a pavement, in courts or piazzas which reflected a ſound, 
and was afterwards conducted thither again, he could 
tel] in what part of the walk he ſtood, merely by the 
Note it ſounded. He had naturally a ſtrong healthy 
conſtitution ; but too ſedentary a life brought on a 
numbneſs of his limbs, which at laſt ended in the 
mortification of one of his feet, of which he died in 
the 57th year of his age. | 
AVONA, a large, handſome, populous, and 
"ong town of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, with 


wo caſtles, and a biſhop's ſee. It contains ſeveral 
{ys ee 2 
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taken by the king of Sardnia in 1746, at which time 
it had a capacious harbour; but the people of Genoa, 
being afraid that it would hurt their own trade, choaked 
it up. It is ſeated on the Mediterranean ſea, in a 
well-cultivated country, abounding in filk and all 
kinds of good fruit. E. Long. 8. 14. N. Lat 44. 21. 

SAURIN (James), a celebrated proteſtant mini- 
ſter, was born at Niſmes in 1677. His father, who 
was a lawyer, retired after the repeal of the edict of 
Nantz to Geneva, at which place he died; and Sau- 
rin quitting his ſtudies, in 1694 made a campaign 


under lord Galloway, and procured a pair of colours. 


But when the Duke of Savoy concluded a peace with 


France, he quitted a profeſſion for which he was not 


calculated, and reſumed his ftudies at Geneva. In 
1700, he viſited Holland and England; in which latter 
country he ſtaid long enough to marry a wife in 1703, 
and returned to the _— in 1705. Here he preached 
with extraordinary applauſe, and died in 1730. There 
are to vols of his ſermons, beſides other works, all 
greatly eſteemed, | 
SAVORY, in botany. See SATUREI1A. 
SAVOUR. See TasTE. | 
SAVOY, a duchy lying between France and Italy, 
and which takes its name from the Latin Sabaadia, 
altered afterwards to Saboia, and Sobojia. 
This country was anciently inhabited by the Celtes, 


whoſe deſcendants therein were ſubdivided into the 


Allobroges, Nantuates, Veragri, Seduni, Salaſſi, Cen- 
trones, Garocelli, and ſome others of inferior note. 
Of all theſe the Allobroges were the moſt confiderable. 
The reduction of theſe tribes, in which Julius Cæſar 


had made a great progreſs, was completed under 


Auguſtus. Afterwards this country ſhared the fate of 
the reſt of the weſtern empire, and was over-run by 
the northern Barbarians. The Burgundians held it a 


_ conſiderable time; but when or how it firſt became a 


diſtin& earldom under the preſent family, is what 


hiſtorians are not agreed about ; thus much, however, 


is certain, that Amadæus I. who lived in the twelfth 


century, was count of it. In 1416, Amadzus VIII. 
was created by the emperor Sigiſmund, duke of 
Savoy; and Vitor Amadzus firſt took the title 


of king of Sicily, and afterwards of Sardinia, Savoy 
is bounded to the ſouth by France and Piedmont ; to 
the north, by the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it 
from Switzerland; to the weſt, by France; and to the 
eaſt, by -Piedmont, the Milaneſe, and Switzerland : 
its greateſt length being about eighty-eight miles, 
and breadth about ſeventy-fix. 

As it lies among the Alps, it 1s full of lofty moun- 
tains, which in general are very barren : many of the 
higheſt of them are perpetually covered with ice and 
ſnow. The ſummit of thoſe called Montagnzs Mau- 
dites, ** the curſed mountains,“ are ſaid to be more than 
two Engliſh miles in perpendicular height above the 
level of the lake of Geneva, and the level itſelf is much 
higher than the Mediterranean. In ſome few of the 
valleys there is corn · land and paſture, and a good breed 
of cattle and mules; and aleng the lake of Geneva, 
and in two or three other places, a tolerable wine is 
produced. Mount Senis or Cenis, between Savoy and 
Piedmont, over which the bigh-way from Geneva to 
Turin lies, is as high, if not higher, than the Montagner 

39 B Maudites ; 


handſome churches and well-built ſtructures. It was Sauris 


Savoy. 
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Soy. Maudites ;. but of all the mountains of the Alps, the 
———— highelt is mount Rochemelon, in Piedmont, between 
Fertiere and Novaleſe. The roads over theſe. moun- 

tains are very tedious, diſagreeable, and dangerous, 
eſpecially as huge maſſes of ſnow, called by the Italians 
avalanches, and fragments. of rocks, frequently roll 

down, into them from the impending precipices. The 

way of travelling is either in fledges, chairs, or on the 

backs of mules: in ſome places the path on the briak 

of the precipices is ſo narrow, that there is but juſt 

room for a ſingle. perſon to paſs. It begins to. ſnow 

on theſe. mountains commonly about the beginning. of 
October. In ſummer, in the months of July, Augult, 

and September, many of them yield very fine graſs, 

with a great variety of flowers and herbs; and others 
box-wood, walnuts, cheſnuts, and pines. The height 

and different combinations. of theſe mountaias, their 
towering ſummits riſing above one another, and co- 


vered with ſnow, the many cataracts or falls of water, 


the noiſe and rapidity of the river Are, the froth and 
green tincture of its, water, the echoes of its numerous 


ſtreams tumbling from cliff to cliff, form altogether a 


very romantic ſcene. "Theſe mountainous tracts, not- 
withſtanding their height, are not altogether free from 
thunder in ſummer, and are alſo much expoſed; to thick 
clouds, which ſometimes ſettle. unexpectedly on them, 
and continue. ſeveral days. There are ſome wolves 
2mong the thickets; and they abound. with hares, 
rupicapras or chamois, and marmottes. In the lower 
parts of Savoy, there are alſo bears, wild boars, deer, 
and rabbits; and among the deſolate mountains, are 
found great quantities of rock: cryſtal, In the glacieres 
or ice · valleys, between the high mountains, the air is 


extremely cold, even in the months of July and Auguſt. 


The ſurface of theſe ice- valleys looks like a ſea or lake, 
which, after being agitated by ſierce and contrary winds, 
has been frozen all at once, interſperſed; with hideous; 


cracks and chaſms, The noiſe of theſe cracks, when. 


firſt made by the heat of the noon-day ſun, and re- 
verberated by the ſurrounding rocks and mountains, is 
aſtoniſhing. The height of the impending mountains 


is ſuch, that the ſun's rays ſeldom; reach the ice-valleys, - 


except a few hours in the middle of. ſummer. The 
avalanches or ſnow-balls, which the leaſt concuſſion 
of the air will occaſion, tumble down the mountains 
with amazing rapidity, continually. increaſipg, and 
carrying all before them. People have been taken 
out alive, after being buried ſeveral days under them. 
| The chief rivers are the Rhone, which, on the fide 
of Geneva, ſeparates Savoy from France; the Arve, 
which has ſome particles of gold in its ſands; the 
Iſere, the Seran, the Sters, and the Arc. There are 
allo a great many lakes in this, country, which yield 
plenty of fiſh,, but none of them are very large, to- 
gether with medicinal and riciprocrating ſprings: and 
hot baths. | £ 
The language of the common people is a corrupt 
French ; but the better fort, and thoſe that live in 
the great cities, ſpeak as good French as they do in 
Paris itſelf. 


In their temper, however, and diſpoſition, the Sa- 


voyards reſemble the Germans more than the French, 


retaining ſtill much of the old German honeſty and 
limplicity of manners, which no doubt is partly owing 
to the poverty and barrenneſs of the country. To this 


alſo, joined to their longevity and the fruitfulneſs of 


their women, which are the effects of their cheerful Sa 
diſpoſition, healthy air, activity, temperance, and ſo. 


briety, it is owing that great numbers of them are oh. 
liged to go abroad in queſt of a livelihood, which they 
earn, thoſe at leaſt who have no trades, by ſhowing 
marmottes, cleaning ſhoes, ſweeping chimney, and 
the like. It is ſaid, that there are generally about 
18,000, of them, young and old, about Paris. In 
ſummer they lie in the ſtreets, and in winter, forty, 
fifty, or ſixty of them lodge together in a room: they 
are fo honeſt that they may be truſted, to any amount, 


The children are often carried abroad in baſkets, be. 


fore they are able to walk, In many villages of Sa- 
voy there is hardly a man to be ſeen throughout the 
year, excepting. a month or two. Thoſe that have 
families generally fet out and return about the ſame 
ſeaſon, when their wives, commonly. lie in, and th 

never fail to bring home ſome; part of their ſmall earn- 


ings. Some of them are ſuch conſummate maſters of 


economy, that they ſet. up ſhops. and make fortunes, 
and others, return, home with a competency for the reſt 
of their days, An old man. is often diſpatched with 
letters, little. preſents, and ſome. money, from the 
younger ſort, to their parents and relations, and brings 
back with him freſh colonies, letters, meſſages, and 
news, The cultivatiog of their grounds, and the reap- 
ing and gathering in of the harveſt and vintage, are 
generally left to the women and children: but all this 
is. to be underſtood of the mountainous parts of Savoy, 
Great numbers of the mountaineers of both ſexes are 
ſaid to be lame and deformed; and they are much ſub- 
ject to a kind of wens, which grow about their throats, 


and very much disßigure them, eſpecially the women; 


but that is the only; inconvenience they feel from them. 


The nobility af Savoy, and the other dominions of 


the king of Sardinia, labour under great hardſhips and 


reſt rictions, unheard of in other countries, which we haue 


not room hexe to particularize. A minute account of 
them will be found in Mr Keyſler's Travels. In ſort, 
the king has left neither liberty, power, nor much 
property, to any but himſelf. and the clergy, whole 
overgrown wealth he has alſo greatly curtailed. 
No other religion is profeſſed or tolerated in Savoy 
but that of the church of Rome. The decrees, how- 
ever, of the council of Trent are not admitted; nor are 
the churches aſylums for malefactors. 

This duchy is divided into thoſe of Chablais, Gene. 
vois, and Savoy Proper, the counties of Tarantaiſe aud 
Maurienne, and the barony of Faucigny. 

SAUVEUR: (Joſeph), an eminent French mathe: 
matician, born at La Fleche in 1653. He was abſo- 
lutely dumb until he was ſeven years of age; and even 
then his organs of ſpeech did not diſengage themſelves 
ſo freely, but that he was ever after obliged to ſpeak 
witb great deliberation. Mathematics were the only 
ſtudies he had any reliſh for, and theſe he cultivated 
with extraordinary ſucceſs; ſo that he commenced 
teacher at 20 years of age, and was fo ſoon in vogue» 
that he had prince Eugene for his ſcholar. He was 
made mathematical. profeſſor in the royal college in 

1686; and ten years after was admitted a member o 
the Academy of Sciences. He died in 1716; and bis 
writings, which conſiſt rather of detached papers than 
of connected treatiſes}. are all inſerted in the Memo 
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= dumb for the firſt ſeven years of his life. 

SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut into pieces 
ſeveral ſolid matters; as wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 

The belt ſaws are of tempered {ſteel ground bright 
and ſmooth : thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardened: 
hence the frft, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe 
found ſmoother than the Jaft, They are known to be 
well hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and 
to be well and evenly ground, by their bending equally 
in a bow. a 

Saw-fi/h. See SQUALUS. 

SAXE (Maurice cout de), natural Son of Frederic 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, by Aurora counteſs of 
Konigſmare, was born at Dreſden in 1696. He diſ- 
covered an carly genius for warlike exerciſes, neglec- 
ting every ſtudy but that of war. He cultivated no 
foreign language but French, as if he had foreſeen 
that France would one day become his country, in 
which he would riſe to the higheſt military honours, 
He accompanied the king his father in all his Poliſh 
campaigns, and began to ſerve in the allied army in 
the Netherlands in 1708, when he was no more than 
twelve years old, and gave pregnant proofs of an enter- 

riſing genius. He afterwards ſerved in the war a- 
gainſt the Swedes in Pomerania, and was made colonel 
of a regiment of horſe. He entered into the imperial 
ſervice in 1717, and made ſeveral campaigns in Hun- 
gary againſt the Turks; in which he behaved with the 
oreateſt bravery, and thereby attracted the regard of 
prince Eugene of Savoy, the moſt illuſtrious captain of 
his time. In 1720, he viſited the court of France, 

where he obtained a brevet of camp-marſhal from the 
duke of Orleans, then regent of that kingdom. Two 

years after, he purchaſed the colonelcy of the regiment 
of Spar; and gradually roſe in military honours, from 
the rank of colonel to that of marſhal-general. 

While the count was refiding in France, the ftates of 
Courland, foreſeeing that their duchy would one day 
be without a head, duke Ferdinand, the laſt male of 
the family of Ketler, being valetudinary, and likely to 
die without iſſue, were prevailed on, by foreign influ- 
ence, to chooſe the count to be their ſovereign. The 
minute of election was ſigned by the ſtates of Mittaw, 
the capital of Courland, on the 5th of July 1726. But 
this election having been vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
court of Ruffia, and alſo by the republic of Poland, 
upon both of which the duchy was dependent, he 
could never make good his pretenſions; ſo that, upon 
the death of duke Ferdinand in 1736, count Biron, a 
gentleman of Daniſh extraction, in the ſervice of Ruſ- 
lia, was preferred before him. When a war broke out 
in Germany, upon the death l of the late king of Po- 
land, eur count's father, he attended the duke of Ber- 
wick commander in chief of the French army ſent into 
that country, and behaved with unparalleled bravery. 

hen troubles broke out in the ſame quarter upon the 
death of the late emperor Charles VI. he was employed 
in the French army ſent into the empire to ſupport 
the pretenſions of the elector of Bavaria; and had no 

inconhiderable hand in ſtorming Prague: by means of 
which he acquired the confidence and eſteem of that 
unfortunate prince, When an invaſhon of Great Bri- 
ain vas projeRed by the court of France in the be- 


„ of the Academy of Sciences. He was twicemarried; 
Sue, and by the laſt wife had a ſon, who, like himſelf, was 
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ginning of 1744, in favour of Charles-Edward the 
pretender's eldeſt ſon, he was appointed to command 
the French troops to be employed on that occaſion. 
Both the young pretender and the count had come to 
Dunkirk in order to proceed upon the intended ex- 
pedition ; but the defign was fruftrated by a furious 
ſtorm and the vigilance of the-Britiſh fleet. France 
having, ſoon after that event, declared war againft 
Great Britain, he was appointed commander in chief 
of the French army in the Netherlands, and promoted 
to the rank of a marſhal] of France, In this bigh fta- 
tion he had full room to diſplay his great abilities. 
Succeſs crowned all his enterpriſes; and every town he 
inveſted was obliged to ſubmit to his victorious arms. 
During the courſe of the war, he beat the allies in ſe- 
vera] battles, and made himſelf maſter of the whole Au- 
firian Netherlands, with a good part of Dutch Bra- 
bant. 
naturalization by the king of France, in April 1746; 
in January following, he Was raiſed to the rank of 
marſha}-general, an office which had been vacant for 
many years; and in January 1748, he was conftituted 
governor-general of the Netherlands, with a large re- 
venue annexed. | 

After the treaty of pence at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
mtrſhal Saxe, covered with glory and loaded with the 
king's bounties, retired to Chambord in France, where 
he ſpent his time in various employments and amuſe- 
ments. But being ſeized with a fever on.'the 21ſt of 
November 1750, he died on the zoth of that month. 
His corpſe was interred on the 8th of February fol- 
lowing, with great funeral pomp, in the church of St 
Thomas's at Straſburg. All France lamented his 
death. The king was at the charge of his funeral, and 
expreſſed the greateſt concern for the loſs of a man 
who had raiſed the glory of his arms to the higheſt 
Pitch. By his will, which is dated at Paris, March 1. 
1748, he directed that “his body ſhould be buried in 
lime, if that could be done; that in a ſhort time no- 
thing more of him might remain in the world, but his 
memory among his friends.“ This direction, however, 
was not complied with: for his corpſe was embalmed, 
and put into a leaden coffin, which was incloſed in 
another of copper, and this covered with one of wood 
bound about with iron. His heart was put into a fil- 
ver-gilt box, and his entrails into another coffin. 


der the eye of the counteſs his mother: and no worldly 
conſideration could ever induce him to change his re- 
ligion, He had unbappily, like his royal father, early 


engaged in a ſeries of amorous adventures; and ſeveral 


natural children were the fruits of his vagrant amours. 
Though he had been prevailed on by his mother, to 
marry Victoria counteſs of Lobin, a lady of diſtioguiſh- 
ed birth and beauty, by whom he had a child or two, 


who died in their infancy; yet, a coldneſs having a i- 


ſen between them, the marriage was diſſolved, on ac- 
count of adultery committed by the count, with a de- 
ſign to procure a divorce; and he never afterwards 
married. The marſhal was a man of middling ſtature, 
but of a robuſt conſtitution and extraordinary ſtrength. 
To an aſpect noble, ſweet, and martial, he joined the 
interior qualities of a moſt excellent heart. Affa- 


ble, and affected with the misfortunes of others, he 
was great and generous, even more than his fortune 
39 B 2 


would 


Such eminent ſervices procured him an act of 


He 


was bred a Proteſtant of the Lutheran perſuaſion, un- 


Sage. 
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Saxifraga, would permit. Oa his death-bed, he was very peni- 
. for his lewd practices, and reviewed the errors 


of his life with extreme remorſe. 
His * Reveries, or Memoirs concerning the Art of 


War,“ together with other ſmall pieces, were tranſlac 


ted into Engliſh, and publiſhed at London in 1757. 
SAXIFRAGA, SAxIFRAGE; a genus of the di- 
ynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
here are 38 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 


are, 1. The granulata, or white ſaxifrage, which grows 


naturally in the meadows in many parts of England. 
The roots of this plant are like grains of corn, of 
a reddiſh colour without ; from which ariſe kidney- 
ſhaped hairy leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, The ſtalks are thick, a foot high, hairy, and 
furrowed: theſe branch out from the bottom, and have 
a few ſmall leaves like thoſe below, which fit cloſe to 
the ſtalk: the flowers terminate the ſtalk, growing in 
ſmall cluſters; they have five white petals, incloſing 


ten ſtamina and the two ſtyles. There is a variety of 


this with double flowers, which is very ornamental. 
2. The pyramidata, with a pyramidal ſtalk, grows na- 
turally on the mountains of Italy. The leaves are 


tongue ſnaped, gathered into heads, rounded at their 
points, and have cartilaginous and ſawed borders. The 


ſtalk riſes two feet and a half high, branching out 
near the ground, forming a natural pyramid to the top. 
The flowers have'five white wedge-ſhaped petals, and 
ten ſtamina, placed circularly the length of the tube, 
terminated by roundiſh purple ſummits. When theſe 
plants are ſtrong, they produce very large pyramids of 
flowers, which make a fine appearance. 3. The punc- 


| tata, commonly called London-pride, or none: ſo- pretty, 


grows naturally on the Alps, and alſo in great plenty 
on a mountain of Ireland called Mangerton, in the coun- 
ty of Kerry in that iſland. The roots of this are per- 
ennial; the leaves are oblong, oval, and placed cir- 
cularly at bottom. They have broad, flat, furrowed 
foot-ſtalks, and are deeply crenated at their edges, 
which are white. The ſtalk riſes a foot high, is of a 
purple colour, ſtiff, flender, and hairy. It ſends out 
from the ſide on the upper part ſeveral ſhort foot- 


talks, which are terminated by white flowers ſpotted 


with red. 4. The oppoſitifolia, grows naturally on the 
Alps, Pyrenees, and Helvetian mountains; it is alſo 
found pretty plentifully growing upon Ingleborough 
hill in Yorkfhire, Snowdon in Wales, and ſome other 
places. It is a perennial plant, with ſtalks trailing up- 
on the ground, and are ſeldom more than two inches 
long, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves ſtanding oppo- 
tite, which he over one another like the ſcales of fiſh; 
they are of a brown green colour, and have a reſem- 
blance of heath. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, of a deep blue; ſo make a pretty 


appearance during their continuance, which is great 


part of March and the beginning of April. All theſe 


ſpecies are eaſily propagated by offsets, or by parting 
their roots. | 


SAXONY, the name of two circles of the German 


empire, an electorate, and a duchy of the ſame. The 


lower circle is bounded to the ſouth by the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and a part of that of the Upper 
Rhine; to the north, by the duchy of Sleſwick, be- 
longing to the king of Denmark, and the Baltic; to 
the welt, by the circle of Weſtphalia and the north 
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The ſtates belonging to it are the dukes and princes 
of Magdeburg and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Ca. 


lenburg, Wolfenbuttle, Halberſtadt, Mecklenburg. 


Schwerin, r 7 evan Holſtein - Gluckſtadt 
Holſtein- Gottorf, Hildeſheim, Saxe · Lauenburg; the 
archbiſhopric of Lubeck; the principalitiesof Schwerin, 
Ratzeburg, Blankenburg, Ranzayu; the imperial cities 
of Lubeck, Gotzlar, Muhlhauſen, Nordhauſen, Ham. 
burgh, and Bremen. The dukes of Bremen and 
Magdeburg are alternately directors and ſummonin 

princes; but, ever ſince the year 1682, the diets, 
which uſed generally to be held at Brunſwick or 
Luneburg, have been diſcontinued. Towards the army 
of the empire, which, by a decree of the empire in 1681, 
was fettled at 40,000 men, this circle was to furniſh 
1322 horſemen and 2707 foot; and of the 300,000 
florins granted to the imperial cheſt in 1707, its quota 
was 31,21 florins; both which aſſeſſments are the 
ſame with thoſe of Upper Saxony, Burgundy, Swa. 


bia, and Weſtphalia. This circle, at preſent, nomi- 


nates only two aſſeſſors in the chamber-judicatory 
of the empire, of one of which the elector of Brunſwick- 


Luneburg has the nomination, who muft be a Luthe. 
ran, and is the ninth in rank. The inhabitants of 
this circle are almoſt all Lutherans. 


The circle of Upper Saxony is bounded by that of 
Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and Lower Saxony; 
and alſo by the Baltic ſea, Pruſſia, Poland, Sileſia, Lu- 
ſatia, and Bohemia. It is of great extent, and con- 
tains the following ſtates, viz. the electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, Saxe- Weimar, Saxe- Eiſenach, Saxe- 


Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe - Quer- 
furt, the Hither and Farther Pomerania, Camin, An- 


halt, Quidlenburg, Gernrode, Walkenried, Schwarz- 
burg, Sonderſhauſen, Schwarzburg- Rudolſtadt, Manſ- 
feld, Stolberg, Barby, the counts of Reuſſen, and the 
counts of Schonberg. No diets have been held in 
this. circle fince the year 1683. The elector of 


Saxony has always been the ſole ſummoning prince 


and director of it. Moſt of the inhabitants profeſs 
the Proteſtant religion. When the whole empire fur- 
niſhes 40,000 men, the quota of this circle 1s 1322 
horſe and 2707 foot. Of the 300,000 florins grant- 
ed by the empire in 1707, it contributed only 
31,271 florins, 28 kruitzers, being rated no higher 
than thoſe of Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, Swabia, 
and Burgundy, though it is much larger. Agreeable 
to a reſolution and regulation in 1654, this circle no- 
minates now only two aſſeſſors of the chamber-court. 
The electorate conſiſts of the duchy of Saxony, the 
greateſt part of the margravate of Meiſſen, a part of 
the Vogtland, and the northern half of the landgravate 
of Thuringia. The Luſatias alſo, and a part of the 
country of Henneberg, belong to it, but are no part of 
this circle. The ſoil of the electoral dominions lying 
in this circle is in general exceeding rich and fruitfa, 
yielding corn, fruits, and pulſe in abundance, to, 
gether with hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, aniſeed, wit 
ſaffron, wood; and in ſome places woad, wine, coals, 
porcelain clay, terra figillata, fullers-earth, fine ſhiver, 
various ſorts of beautiful marble, ſerpentine fone, 


and almoft all the different ſpecies of precious ſtones» | 


Sulphur alſo, alum, vitriol, ſand, and free · tone; 
ſalt-ſprings, amber, turf, cinnabar, quickſilver, 2! 
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. 
biſmuth, arſenic, cobalt, and other minerals, 
This country, beſides the above 
articles, contains likewiſe valuable mines of ſilver, 
copper, tin, lead, and iron; and abounds in many 
places with horned cattle, ſheep, horſes, and veniſon, 
The principal rivers by which it is watered, are the 
Elbe, the Schwerze-Elſter, the Mulde, the Saale, the 
Unstrut, the Weiſſe-Elſter, and the Pleiſſe. Theſe 
rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, abound in fiſh; 
and in the White-Elſter are found beautiful pearls. 
This electorate is extremely well cultivated and inha- 
bited, and is ſaid to include about 250 great and ſmall 


towns, upwards of 5000 villages, 196 royal manors, 


and near as many royal caſtles, beſides private eſtates 
and commanderies. The provincial diets here conſiſt 
of three claſſes. 'The firſt is compoſed of the prelates, 
the counts, and lords, and the two univerſities of 
Leipſic and Wittenberg. To the ſecond belong the 
nobility in general, immediate or mediate, that is, 
ſuch as ſtand immediately under the fief-chancery or 
the aulic judicatories, and ſuch as are immediately 
under the juriſdiction of the amtman. The third claſs 
is formed of the towns in general. The general pro- 
vincial diets are ordinarily held every fix years; but 
there are others, called /e/eion diets, which are con- 
vened commonly every two- years. We would here 
obſerve, that not only theſe diets, but thoſe in moſt 
of the other ſtates of Germany, are at preſent extremely 


inſignificant and unimportant, retaining little more 


than the ſhadow of their former power and privileges ; 
for even the petty princes, though they depend upon 
their more potent neighbours, and muſt be very care- 
ful not to give them any umbrage, are almoſt as abſo- 
lute in their reſpective territories as the grand ſeig- 
nior himſelf. As to religion, it was in this country 
that the reformation took its riſe in the 16th century, 
. to which it hath ever ſince adhered, according to the 

doctrines of Luther. The two late electors, when 
they embraced Popery in order to qualify themſelves 
to be elected kings of Poland, gave the moſt folemn 
aſlurances to their people, that they would inviolably 
maintain the eſtabliſhed religion and its profeſſors in 
the full and free enjoyment of all their ecclefialtical 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives whatſoever, in 
regard to churches, worſhip, ceremonies, uſages, uni- 
verſities, ſchools, benefices, incomes, profits, juriſ- 
dictions, and immunities. The electoral families ſtill 
continue Roman Catholics, though they have loſt the 
crown of Poland, for which they at firſt embraced 
Popery. With reſpe&t to eccleſiaſtical matters, the 
country 18 divided into pariſhes, and theſe again into 
ſpiritual inſpections and conſiſtories, all ſubordinate to 
the ecclefiaſtical council and upper conſiſtory of Dreſ- 
den, in which city and Leipfic the Calviniſts and Ro- 
man Catholics enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. 
Learning flouriſhes in this electorate; in which, be- 
des the free-ſchools and gymnalia in molt of the chief 
towns, are the two celebrated univerſities of Witten- 
berg and Leipzig, in the laſt of which are alſo ſo- 
cieties for the liberal arts and the German language, 
with bookſellers and printers of the greateſt eminence. 

great variety of manufactures are alſo carried on in 
this country. The principal are thoſe of fine and 
coarſe linen, thread, fine lace, paper, fine glaſſes and 
PIrrours z porcelain, equa], if not ſnperior, to that of 
hina; Iron, braſs, and ſteel wares; manufactures of 
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gold and filver, cotton, wool, and filk; gloves, caps, 
hats, and tapeſtry ; in which, and the natural produc- 
tions mentioned above, together with dyeing, an im- 
portant foreign commerce 1s carried on. A preat ad- 
dition has been made ſince the year 1718 to the 
eleQoral territories, by the extinct ion of the collateral 
branches of Zeitz, Merſeburg, and Weiſſenfels, whoſe 
dominions devolved to the elder electoral branch, de- 
ſcended from the margraves of Meiſſen. The firſt of 
theſe, who was elector of Saxony, was Frederic the 
Warlike, about the beginning of the 15th century. 
This elector ſtiles himſelf duke of Saxony, Juliers, 
Cleve, and Berg, as alſo of Engern and Weſtphalia, 
arch-marſha] and elector of the Holy Roman empire, 
landgrave in Thuringia, margrave of Meiſſen, and of 
Upper and Lower Luſatia, burgrave of Magdeburg, 
princely count of Henneberg, count of La Mark, 
Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hanau, and lord of Raven- 
ſtein. Among the eleQors he is reckoned the ſixth, 
as great-marſha] of the empire, of which he is alſo 
vicar, during an interregnum, in all places not ſubject 
to the vicariate of the count palatine of the Rhine. 
He is moreover ſole director of the circle; and in the 
vacancy of the ſee of Mentz, claims the directorium at 
the diet of the empire. His matricular aſſeſſment, 
on account of the electorate, is 1984 florins, beſides 
what he pays for other diftrias and territories. To 
the chamber-courts he contributes, each term, the 
ſum of 1545 rix-dollars, together with 83 rix-dollars 
and 62 kruitzers on account of the county of Mani- 
field! In this eleQtorate, ſubordinate to the privy- 
council, are various colleges for the departments of 
war, foreign affairs, the finances, fiefs, mines, police, 
and ecclefiaſtical affairs, together with high tribunals 
and courts of juſtice, to which appeals lie from the 
inferior. The revenues of this elector are as con- 
ſiderable as thoſe of any prince in the empire, if we 
except thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria, They ariſe 
from the ordinary and extraordinary ſubfidies of the 
flates ; his own demeſnes, conſiſting of 72 bailiwics; 
the impolt on beer, and the fine porcelain of the 
country ; tenths of corn, fruit, wine, &c. his own 


filver mines, and the tenths of thoſe that belong to 


particulars: all which, added together, bring in an 
yearly revenue of betwixt 700,000 l. and Soo, ooo l.; 


yet the electorate is at preſent deeply in debt. The 


regular troops commonly amount to 20,000 men, ex- 
cluſive of the militia of the ban, the arriere- ban, and 
the body of miners and hunters, who are obliged in 
time of war to bear arms. The whole electorate is 
divided into circles. 8 

The electoral circle, or the duchy of Saxony, is 
bounded by the circles of Meiſſen, Leipzig, and Thu- 
ringia, the principality of Anhalt, the mark of Bran- 
denbury, and Luſatia. The principality of Anhalt lies 
acroſs it, and divides it into two parts. Its greateſt 
length and breadthis computed at about 40 miles; but 
tho? it is watered by the Elbe, the Black Elſter, and the 
Mulde, it is not very fruitfu}, the foi] for the moſt 
part conſiſting of ſand. It contaivs 24 towns, three 
boroughs, betwixt 400 and 500 villages, 164 noble- 
mens eſtates, 11 ſuperintendencies, three inſpections, 
under one conſiſtory, and 11 prefecturates or diſtricts. 
The preſent duchy of Saxony is not to be confounded 
with the old; for the latter was of a much greater 


extent, and contained in it thoſe large tracts 3 
calle 


Saxony. 
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called Faſtphalia, Engern, and Meſiphalia, of which 


the electoral circle was no part, but was taken 


Albert the Bear, margrave of Salzwedel, from 'the 


Venedi. His ſon Bernard obtaining the dignity of duke 
of Saxony from the emperor Frederic I. the name of 
duchy was given to this country; and the electoral dig- 
nity having been afterwards annexed to the duchy, it 
acquired thereby alſo the name of the eledoral circle. 
The country of Saxony is remarkable for being the 
mother of the preſent Engliſh nation; but concerning 


the Saxons themſelves, previous to that period, we 


greateſt part of it. 


have very few particulars. The Szxons (ſays Mr 
Whitaker) have been derived, by our hiſtorians from 
very different parts of the globe; India, the north of 
Aſia, and the foreſts of Germany. And their appel- 
lation has been equally referred to very different cauſes ; 
the name of their Indian progenitor, the plundering 
diſpoſition of their Aſiatic fathers, and the. ſhort 
hooked weapons of their warriors, But the real ori— 


gin of the Saxons, and the genuine derivation of their 


name, ſeem clearly to be theſe. 1 
In the earlier period of the Gallic hiſtory, the Cel- 
tæ of Gaul eroſſed the Rhine in conſiderable numbers, 


and planted various colonies in the regions beyond it. 


Thus the Voleæ Tectoſages fettled on one fide of the 
Hercynian foreſt and about the banks of the Neckar, 
the Helvetii upon another and about the Rhine, and 
Maine, the Boii beyond both, and the Senones in the 
heart of Germany, Thus alſo we ſee the Treviri, the 
Nervii, the Suevi, and the Marcomanni, the Quadi, 
the Venedi, and others, in that country; all plainly 
betrayed to be Gallic nations by the Gallic appella- 
tions which they bear, and all together poſſeſſing the- 
And, even as Jate as the conclu- 
fion of the firſt century, we find one nation on the 
eaſtern ſide of this great continent actually ſpeaking 
the language of Gaul, and another upon the northern 
uſing a dialeR nearly related to the Britiſh, But as 
all the various tribes of the Germans are conſidered by 
Strabo to be y»0:0: Taxaſuy or genuine Gauls in their 
origin; ſo thoſe particularly that lived immediately 


beyond the Rhine, and are aſſerted by Tacitus to be 


indubitably native Germans, are expreſsly denomt- 
nated raxala, or Gauls, by Diodorus, and as expreſsly 
declared by Dio to bave been diſtinguiſnhed by theequiva- 
lent appellation of Celtæ from the earlieft period. And 
the broad line of nations, which extended along the 
ocean, and reached to the borders of Scythia, was all 
known to the learned in the days of Diodorus, by the 
lame ſignificant appellation of ranaſa, or Gauls. 
Of theſe, the moſt noted were the Si-Cambri and 
Cimbr1 ; the former being ſeated near the channel of 
the Rhine, and the latter inhabiting the peninſula of 
Jutland. And the denominations of both declare their 
original; and ſhow them to have been derived from the 
common ſtock of the Celtæ, and to be of the ſame Celtic 
kindred with the Cimbri of our own Somerſetſhire, and 
the Cymbri or Cambrians of our own Wales. The Cimbri 
are accordingly denominated Celtæ by Strabo and Ap- 
pian. And they are equally aſſerted to be Gauls by Dio- 
dorus; to be thedeſcendants of that nation which facked 
the city of Rome, plundered the temple of Delphi, 
ng ſubdued a great part of Europe, and ſome of 
fa. | 


Immediately to the ſouth of theſe were the Saxons, 
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and extended from the iſthmus of the Cherſoneſus to 
the current of the Elbe. And they were 


denominated Ambronet as well as Saxons; and, ag 
ſuch, are included by Tacitus under the general ap. 
pellation of Cimbri, and comprehended in Plutarch 
vnder the equal one of Ce/zo- Scythe. And the name 
of Ambrones appears particularly to have been Gallic; 
being common to the Saxons beyond the Elbe, and 
the Ligurians in Ciſalpine Gaul; as both found to 
their ſurpriſe, on the irruption of the former into Italy 
with the Cimbri. And, what is equally ſurpriſing, 
and has been equally unnoticed by the critics, the 
Welſh diſtinguiſh England by the name of Zyoeg+ or 
Liguria, even to the preſent moment. In that irrup- 
tion theſe Saxons, Ambrons, or Ligurians, compoſed 
a body of more than 30,000 men, and were princi- 
pally concerned in cutting to pieces the large armies 
of Manlius and Czpio. Nor is the appellation of 
Saxon} leſs Celtic than the other. It was originally 
the ſame wizh the Belgie Sueſſones of Gaul; the ca- 
pita] of that tribe being now intitled S9iſons by the 
French, and the name of the Saxons pronounced Sai. 
ſen by the Welſh, San by the Scotch, and Saſenach 
or Saxſenach by the Iriſh. And the Sueſſones or 
Saxones of Gaul derived their own appellation from 
the poſition of their metropolis on a river, the ſtream 
at Soiſons being now denominated the Aiſne, and for- 
merly the Axon; Ueſſ-on or Axon importing only 


waters or a river, and 8-ueſſ-on or S-ax-on the waters 


or the river. The Sueſſones, therefore, are actually 
denominated the Ueſſones by Ptolemy; and the Saxones 
are actually intitled the Axones by Lucan. | 
Theſe, with their brethren and allies the Cimbri, 
having been more formidable enemies to the Romans 
by land, than the Samnites, Carthaginians, Spaniards, 
Gauls, or Parthians, in the ſecond century applied 
themſelves to navigation, and became nearly as ter“ 


rible by ſea. They ſoon made themſelves known to 


the inhabitants of the Britiſh iſles, by their piracies in 
the northern channels, and were denominated by them 
Lochlyn or Lochlynach ; lncd lyn ſignifying the people of 
the wave, and the D being quieſcent in the pronun- 
ciation, They took poſſeſſion of the Orkney iſlands, 
which were then merely large ſhoals of ſand, uncovered 
with woods, and overgrown with ruſhes; and they 


landed in the north of Ireland, and ravaged the coun- 
try. Before the middle of the third century they | 


made a ſecond deſcent upon the latter, diſembarked 
a confiderable body of men, and deſigned the abſo- 
lute ſubjection of the iſtand. Before the concluſion of 
it, they carried their naval operations to the ſonth, in. 
felted the Britiſh channel with their little veſſels, and 
made frequent deſcents upon the coaſts. And in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, acting in conjunction with 
the Picts of Caledonia and the Scots of Ireland, they 
ravaged all the eaſtern and ſouth-eaſtern ſhores of Bri- 
tain, began the formal conqueſt of the country, and 
finally ſettled their victorious ſoldiery in the kingdom 
of Lancaſhire and the houſes of Mancheſter. 

SAY, or Sark, in commerce, a kind of ſerge much 
uſed abroad for linings, and by the religious for ſhirts: 
with us it is uſed for aprons by ſeveral ſorts of artift- 
cers, being uſually dyed green. 

SCABIOSA, scan1ovs ; a genus of the monog ! 


na 


ally Stabiok, 
Celtic in their origin as their neighbours. They was — 
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The moſt remarkable ſpecies are, 1. The arvenſis, or 
meadow-ſcabious, grows naturally in many places of 
Britain. It hath a ſtrong, thick, fibrous root, ſend- 
ing out many branching (talks, which riſe to the height 
of three feet; the lower leaves are ſometimes aJmolt 
entire, and at others they are cut into many ſegments 
almoſt to the midrib. The flowers are produced upon 


- naked footftalks at the end of the branehes; they are 


of a purple colour, and have a faint odour. 2. The 
ſucciſſa, or devil's bit, grows naturally in woods and 
moiſt places. This has a ſhort tap-root, the end of 
which appears as if it was bitten or cut off, whence 
the plant has taken its name. The leaves: are oval 
and ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth ; the flalks are ſingle, 


about two feet high, garniſhed with. two leaves at each 


joint; they generally ſend out two ſhort foot-ſtalks 
from their upper joint, ſtanding oppoſite, which are 
terminated by purple flowers. — Both theſe have been 
recommended as aperient, ſudorific, and expeQtorant ; 
but the preſent practice has no dependence on them. 

SCAEVOLA (Mutius), the celebrated Roman 
knight, famous in the Roman hiſtory for having ſingly 
oppoſed Porſenna king of Etruria, and his army, upon 
a bridge at Rome, till it was cut down; after which 
he flung himſelf into the Tiber, and ſwam to the Ro- 
man army on the oppoſite ſhore, 507 B. C. 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, an afſemblage of 
planks and boards, ſuſtained by treſſels and pieces of 
wood fixed in the wall; wherevn maſons, bricklayers, 
c. ſtand to work, in building high walls, and pla- 
ſterers ip plaſtering ceilings, &c. „ 

SCAFFOLD, alſo denotes a timber-work raiſed in the 
manner of an amphitheatre, for the more commodious 
viewing any ſhow or ceremony: it is alſo uſed for a 
little Rage raiſed in ſome public place, whereon to 
veread criminals, 


SCALADO, or Scaravpe, in the aft of war, a 


_ 'yrions aſſault made on the wall or rampart of a city, 


or other fortified place, by means of ladders, without 
carrying on works in form, to ſecure the men. 7 

SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument confiſting of 
ſeveral lines drawn on wood, brafs, filver, &c.. and 
variouſly divided, according to the purpoſes it is in- 
tended to ſerve ; whence it acquires various denomi— 
nations, as the plain ſcale, diagonal ſcale, plotting ſcale, 
Ke. See GEOMETRY. 

SCALE, in muſic,. ſometimes denominated a gamut, 


a diagram, a ſeries, an order, a diapaſon. It conſiſts 


of the regular gradations of ſound, by which a com- 
poſer or performer, whether in riſing or deſcending, 
may paſs from any given tune to another. Theſe gra- 
dations are ſeven. When this order is repeated, the 
firt note of the ſecond is conſentaneous with the loweſt 
note of the firſt; the ſecond of the former with the 
ſecond of the latter; and ſo through the whole octave, 

he ſecond order, therefore, is juſtly eſteemed only a 
"epetition of the firſt. For this reaſon the ſcale, among 
the moderns, is ſometimes limited to an octave; at other 
times extended to the compaſs of any particular voice 
or Inſtrument, It hkewiſe frequently includes all the 
practical gradations of muſical ſound, or the whole 
number of octaves employed in compoſition or execu— 
ton, arranged in their natural order. 

SCALENE, or Scar Nous TalAxcIE, ſcalenum, 
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equel. See GEOMETRY. | 
SCALENUS, in anatomy. See there, Table of 
the Muſcles. 
SCALIGER (Julius Cæſar), a learned critic, poet, 
N and philoſopher; was born at the caſtle of 
ipa, in the territories of Verona in 1484 and is ſaid 
to have been deſcended from the ancient princes of Ve- 
rona, though this is not mentioned in the letters of 
naturalization he obtained in France in 1528. He 
learned the firſt rudiments of the Latin tongue in his 


Jea lenus, 
Scaliger. 


own country; and in his 12th year was preſented to 


the emperor Maximilian, who made him one of his. 
pages. He ſerved that emperor 17 years, and pave 
ſignal proofs of bis valour and conduct in ſeveral expe- 
ditions. He was preſent at the battle of Ravenna in 
April 1512, in which he had the misfortune to loſe 
his father Benedict Scaliger, and his brother Titus; on 
which his mother died with grief: when being reduced 
to neceſhtous circumſtances, he entered into the order of 


the Franciſcans, and applied himſelf to ſtudy at Bologna; 


but ſoon after changing his mind with reſpe& to his 


becoming a monk, he took arms again, and ſerved in- 


Piedmont. At which time a phyfician perſuaded him 


to ſtudy phyfic, which he did at his leiſure- hours, an 


alſo learned Greek; but at laſt the gout determined 


him, at forty years of age, to abandon a military life, 
He ſoon after ſettled at Agen, where he married, and 
began to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to his ſtudies. He 


learned firſt the French tongue, which he ſpoke per- 


fectly in three months.; and then made himſelf maſter 
of the Gaſcon, Italian, Spaniſh, German, Hungarian, 


and Sclavonian: but the chief object of his ſtudies was 


polite literature. Mean while he ſupported his family 
by the practice of phy lic. 
his works till he was 47 years of age; when he ſoon 
gained a great name in the republic of letters. He 


had a graceful perſon, and ſo ſtrong a memory, even 


in his old age, that he dictated to his fon two hundred 


verſes which he had compoſed the day before, and. 


retained without writing them down. He was ſo cha- 


ritable, that his houſe was as it were an hoſpital for 
the poor and ſiek; and he had ſuch an avertion to ly- 


ing,. that he would have no correſpondence with thoſe 


who were ſubject to that vice; but on the other hand 


he had much vanity, and a fatirical ſpirit, which cre- 
ated him many enemies. He died of a retention of 
urine in 1558. He wrote in Latin, 1. A Treatiſe on 
the Art of Poetry. 2. Exercitations againſt Carden ;. 
theſe works are much eſteemed. 3. Commentaries on 
Ariſtotle's hiſtory of Animals, and on Theophraſtus 
on Plants. 4. Some Treatiſes on Phylic. 5. Letters, 
Orations, Poems, and other works, in Latin. 
SCALIGER (Joſeph Juſtus), one of the moſt learned: 
critics and writers of his time: he was the ſon of the 


former, and was born at Agen in France in 1540. 


He ſtudied in the college of Bourdeaux ; after which 
his father took him under his own care, and employed 
him in tranſcribing his poems; by which means he ob- 


tained ſuch a taſte for poetry, that before he was 17 


years old, he wrote a tragedy upon the ſubject of 
Oedipus, in which he introduced all the poetical orna- 
ments of ſtye and ſentiment. His father dying in 1558, 
he went to Paris the year following, with a defign to 
apply himſelf to the Greek tongue. For this porpoke 

= 


He did not publiſh any of 
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he for two months attended the lectures of Turnebus; 
but finding that in the uſual courſe he ſhould be a long 
time in gaining his point, he ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet, 
and by conſtant{application for two years gained a perfect 


knowledge of the Greek tongue. After which he applied 


to the Hebrew, which he learned by bimſelf with great 


facility. He made no leſs progreſs in the ſciences ; and 


many other works. 


his writings procured him the reputation of one of the 
greateſt men of that or any other age. He embraced 
the reformed religion at 22 years of age. In 1563, 
he attached himſelf to Lewis, Caſteignier de la Roch 
Pozay, whom he attended in ſeveral journeys: and in 
1593, was invited to accept of the place of honorary 
profeſſor of the univerſity of Leyden, which he cam- 
plied with. He died of a dropſy in that city in 1609. 
He was a man of great temperance ; was never mar- 
ried; and was fo cloſe a ſtudent, that he often ſpent 
whole days in bis ſtudy without eating: and though 
his circumſtances were always very narrow, he con- 
ſtantly refuſed the preſents that were offered him. 
He publiſhed many works; the principal of which are, 
1. Notes on Seneca's Tragedies, on Varro, Auſonius, 
Pompeius Feſtus, &c. 2. His Latin Poems. 3. A 
Treatiſe de Emendatione Temporum. 4. Euſebius's 
Chronicle with Notes. 5. Canones Iſagogici; and 
The collections intitled Scalige- 
riana, were collected from his converſations by one of 
his friends; and being ranged into alphebetical order, 
were publiſhed by Iſaac Voſſius. 

SCALLOP, in ichthyology. See Pecren. 

In the highlauds of Scotland, the great ſcallop ſhell 


is made uſe of for the ſkimming of milk. In old times, it 


had a more honourable place; being admitted into the 
halls of heroes, and was the cup of their feſtivity when 
the tribe aſſembled in the hall of their chieftain. 
SCALPEL, ia ſurgery, a kind of knife uſed in ana- 
tomical diſſections and operations in ſurgery. 
SCALPER or ScaLeingG-Iron, a ſurgeon's in- 


ftrument uſed for ſcraping foul carious bones. 


SCALPING, in military hiſtory, a barbarous cu- 


ſtom, in practice among the Indian warriors, of taking 
off the tops of the ſcalps of the enemies ſculls with their 
hair on. They preſerve them as trophies of their victo- 
ries, and are rewarded by their chiefs according to the 
number of ſcalps they bring in. | | 

SCALPRA DrxrALIiA, inſtruments uſed by the 
ſurgeons to take off thoſe black, livid, or yellow cruſts 
which infeſt the teeth, and not only looſe and deſtroy 
them, but taint the breath. 


SCAMMONY, a concreted vegetable juice of a 


ſpecies of convolvulus, partly of the refin, and partly 
of the gum kind. See CONVOLYULUS. 
The beſt ſcammony comes from Aleppo, in light 


ſpongy maſſes, eaſily friable, of a ſhining aſh- colour 


verging to black; when powdered, of a light grey or 
whitiſh colour: an inferior ſort is brought from Smyr- 


na, in more compact ponderous pieces, of a darker 
colour, and full of ſand and other impurities. This 
juice is chiefly of the reſinous kind; rectiſied ſpirit diſ- 
ſolves ſix ounces out of fix, the remainder is a muci- 
laginous ſubſtance mixed with droſs; proof-ſpirit to- 
tally diſſolves it, the impurities only being left. It 
has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a bittej iſn, ſomewhat 
acrimonious, taſte. | — 
Scammony 1s an efficacious and ſtrong purgative. 
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Some have condemned it as unſafe, and laid ſundry Ill Seam 
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qualities to its charge; the principal of which is, that 


its operation is uncertain, a full doſe proving ſome. d 


times ineffeQual, whilſt at others a much ſmaller one 
occaſions dangerous hypercatharſes. This difference, 
however, is owing entirely to the different circum. 


ſtances of the patient, aud not to any ill quality or 


irregularity of operation of the medicine: where the 
inteſtines are lined with an exceſſive load of muſcus, the 
ſeammony paſſes through without exerting itſelf upon 


them; where the natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall doſe 


of this or any other refinous cathartic, irritates and in- 
flames. Many have endeavoured to abate the force of 
this drug, and correct its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poling it to the fume of ſulphur, diſſolving it in acid 
juices, and the like; but this could do no more than 
deſtroy as it were a part of the medicine, without ma- 
king any Iteration in the reſt. Scammony in ſubſtance, 
judiciouſly managed, ſtands not in need of any correc- 
tor: if triturated with ſugar or with almonds, it be- 
comes ſufficiently ſafe and mild in operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved by trituration, in a 
ſtrong decoction of liquorice, and then poured off from 
the fæces; the college of Wertemberg aſſures us, that 
by this treatment it becomes mildly purgative, without 
being attended with gripes, or other inconveniences ; 
and that it ikewife proves inoffenfive to the palate. 
The common doſe of ſcammony is from three to twelve 
rains. | 15 | 
s SCANDALUM MacxarTun, in law, is a defama- 
tory ſpeech or writing to the injury of a perſon of dig- 
nity ; for which a writ that bears the ſame name is 
granted for the recovery of damages. ; 
 SCANDERBEG, the ſurname of George Caftriot 
king of Albinia, a province of 'Turkey in Europe, de- 
pendent on the Ottoman empire. He was delivered 
up with his three elder brothers as hoſtages, by their 
father, to Amurath II. ſultan of the Turks, who poi- 
ſoned his brothers, but ſpared him on account of his 
youth, being likewiſe pleaſed with his juvenile wit and 
amiable perſon. In a ſhort time he became one of the 
moſt renowned generals of the age; and revolting from 
Amurath, he joined Hunniade Corvin, a moſt for- 
midable enemy to the Ottoman power. He defeated 
the ſuitan's army, took Amurath's ſecretary priſoner, 
obliged him to ſign and ſeal an order to the governor 
of Croia, the capital of Albania, to deliver up the 
citadel and city to the bearer of that order, in 
the name of the ſultan. With this forged order he 
repaired to Croia; and thus recovered the throne of his 
anceſtors, and maintained the independency of his 
country againſt the numerous armies of Amurath and 
his ſucceſſor Mahommed II. who was obliged to make 
peace with this hero in 1461. He then went to the 
aſſiſtance of Ferdinand of Arragon, at the requeſt of 
Pope Pius II. and by his aſſiſtance Ferdinand gained 
a complete victory over his enemy the count of Anjou. 
Scanderbeg died in 1467. 
SCANDEROON. See ALEXANDRETTA- 
SCANDINAVIA, a general name for the coun- 
tries of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, anciently 
under the dominion of one prince. The inhabitants 
of theſe countries, in former times, were exceſſively 
addicted to war. From their earlieſt years they ap; 


plied themſclves to the military art, and n 
| os them- 
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They conſiſted in taking frightful leaps, climbing tip 
the ſteepeſt rocks, fighting naked with offenſive wea- 
pons, wreſtling with the utmoſt fury; ſo that it was 
uſual to ſee them grown up to be robuſt men, and ter- 
rible in the combat, at the age of fifteen. At this 
early age the young men became their own maſters ; 
which they did by receiving a ſword, a buckler, and 
a lance. This ceremony was performed at ſome public 
meeting. One of the principal men of the aſſembly 
named the youth in public; after which he was ob- 
liged to provide for his own ſubfiſtence, and was either 
now to live by hunting, or by joining in ſome incurſion 
againſt the enemy. Great care was taken to prevent 
the young men from too early connections with the 
female ſex j and indeed they could have no hope to 
gain the affeRion of the fair, but in proportion to the 
courage and addreſs they had ſhown in their military 
exerciſes. Accordingly, in an ancient ſong, we find 
Bartholin, king of Norway, extremely ſurpriſed that 


his miſtreſs ſhould prove unkind; as he could perform 


eight different exerciſes- The children were generally 
born in camps; and being inured from their infancy to 
behold nothing but arms, effufion of blood, and flaughter, 
they imbibed the cruel diſpoſition of their fathers, and 
' when they broke forth upen other nations, behaved ra- 
ther like furies than like human creatures. | 
The laws of this people, in ſome meaſure, reſembled 
thoſe of the ancient Lacedemonians. They knew no vir- 
tue but bravery, and no vice but cowardice. The greateſt 
penalties were inflicted on ſuch as fled from battle. 
The laws of the ancient Danes declared ſuch perſons 
infamous, and excluded them from fociety. Among 
the Germans, cowards were ſometimes ſuffocated in 
mud; after which they were covered over with hurdles, 
to ſhow, ſays Tacitus, that though the puniſhment of 
crimes ſhould be public, there are certain degrees of 
<owardice and infamy which ought to be buried in 
oblivion, Frotho king of Denmark enacted, by law, 
that whoever ſolicited an eminent poſt ought upon all 
occaſions to attack one enemy, to face two, to retire 


only one ſtep back from three, and never to make an 


actual retreat till aſſaulted by four. The rules of ju- 
ſtice themſelves were adapted and warped to theſe pre- 
Judices, War was looked upon as a real act of juſtice, 
and force was thought to be an inconteſtible title over 
the weak, and a vifible mark that God had intended 
them to be ſubje& to the ſtrong. They had no doubt 
but that the intentions of the Deity had been to efta- 
bliſh the ſame dependence among men that takes place 
among inferior creatures; and, ſetting out from this 
principle of the natural inequality among men, they 
had from thence inferred that the weak had no right 
to what they could not defend. This maxim was ad- 
opted with ſuch rigour, that the name of divine judg- 
ment was given not only to the judicatory combat, but 
to conflicts and battles of all ſorts : victory being, in 


their opinion, the only certain marks by which provi- 


dence enables us to diſtinguiſh thoſe whom it has ap- 
pointed to command others.—Leaſtly, their religion, by 
annexing eternal happineſs to the military virtues, gave 
the utmoſt poſſible degree of vigour to that propenſity 
which theſe people had for war, and to their contempt 
of death, of which we ſhall: now give ſome inſtanges, 
\ FO 13. pc, 
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eis themſelves to cold, fatigue, and hunger. Even the 
— ſports of youth and childhood were dangerous. 
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We are informed that Harold, ſurnamed Blaatand, or Scandinavia 


Blue-tooth, a king of Denmark who lived in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, had founded on the 
coaſts of Pomerania a city named Zulin or Fomſburg. 
To this place he ſent a colony of young Danes, be- 
ſtowing the government on a celebrated warrior called 
Palnatoko. In this colony it was forbidden to mention 
the word fear, even in the molt imminent dangers, 
No citizen of Jomſburg was to yield to any number of 
enemies however great. The ſight of inevitable death 
was not to be taken as an excuſe for ſhowing the ſmall- 
eſt apprehenſion, And this legiſlator really appears 
to have eradicated from the minds of moſt of the youths 
bred up under him, all traces of that ſentiment ſo na- 
tural and ſo univerſal, which makes men think on their 
deſt ruction with horror. Nothing can ſhow this better 
than a fingle fact in their hiſtory, which deſerves to 
have place here for its finpularnty. Some of them ha- 
ving made an irruption into the territories of a power- 
ful Norwegian lord, named Haguin, were overcome in 
ſpite of the obftinacy of their reſiſtanee; and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed among them being made priſoners, were, 
according the cuſtom of thoſe times, condemned to 
death. The news of this, far from afflicting them, was 
on the contrary received with joy, The firſt who was 
led to puniſhment was content to ſay, without changing 
conntenance, and without exprefling the leaſt ſign of 
fear, Why ſhould not the ſame happen to me as did 
to my father? He died, and fo muſt I.” A warrior. 
named Thorchill, who was to cut off the head of the fe- 
cond, having aſked him what he felt at the fight of 
death, he anſwered, that he remembered too well the 
laws of Jomſburg, to utter any words that denoted fear.“ 
The third, in reply to the ſame queſtion, ſaid, © he re- 
Joiced to die with glory, and that he preferred ſuch a 
death to an infamous life like, that of Thorchill's.““ 


The fourth made an anſwer much longer and more ex- 


traordinary. I ſuffer with a good heart; and the 
preſent hour is to me very agreeable. I only beg of 
you,” added he, addreſſing himſelf to Thorchil}, “ to 
be very quick in cutting off my head; for it is a que- 
ſtion often debated by us at Jomſburg, whether one re- 
tains any ſenſe after being beheaded. I will therefore 
graſp this knife in my hand: if, after my head is cut 
off, I ſtrike it towards yon, it will ſhow J have not loſt 
all ſenſe; if I let it drop, it will be a proof of the con- 
trary. Make haſte therefore, and decide the diſpute.” 
Thorchill, adds the hiſtorian, cut off his head in a 
moſt expeditious manner; but the knife, as might be 
expected, dropt from his hand. The fifth ſhowed the 
ſame tranquillity, and died rallying and jeering his ene- 
mies. The fixth begged of Thorchill, that he might 
not be led to puniſhment like a ſheep: „Strike the 
blow in my face,” ſaid he, „I will fit ſtill without 
ſhrinking ; and take notice whether I once wink my 
eyes, or betray one ſign of fear in my countenance, 
For we inhabitats of Jomſburg are uſed to exerciſe our- 
ſelves in trials of this ſort, fo as to meet the ſtroke of 
death without once moving.” He kept his promiſe 
before all the ſpectators, and received the blow without 
betraying the leaſt ſigm of fear, or ſo much as winking 
with bis eyes. The ſeventh, ſays the hiſtorian, was 
a very beautiful young man, in the flower of his age. 
His long hair, as fine as filk, floated in curls and ring- 
lets on his ſhoulders. Thorchill aſked him what he 
| | 39C thought 
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Scandix thought of death? I receive it willingly, ſaid he, ſince For the ceremonies on this occaſion, ſee Levit. xi. + Sexe 
|  T have fulfilled the greateſt duty of life, and have ſeen 5. 6. Ke. bea 
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PE all thoſe put to death whom I would not ſurvive. I Some ſay, that a piece of ſcarlet cloth, in form of , b 
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only beg of you one favour, not to let my hair be 
touched by a ſlave, or ſtained with my blood.” 
Neither was this intrepidity peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of Jomſburgh; it was the general character of all 
the Scandinavians, of which we ſhall only give this 
further initance. A warrior, having been thrown upon 
his back in wreſtling with his enemy, and the latter 
finding himſelf without his arms, the vanquiſhed per- 
ſon promiſed to wait, without changing his poſture, 
till bis antagoniſt fetched a ſword to kill him; and he 
faithfully kept his word. — To die with his arms in his 
hand was the ardent wiſh of every free man; and the 
plraſing idea which they had of this kind of death led 
them to dread ſuch as proceeded from old age and diſ- 
eaſe, The hiſtory of ancient Scandinavia is full of 
inſtances of this way of thinking, The warriors who 
found themſelves lingering in diſeaſe, often availed 
themſelves of their few remaining moments to ſhake 
off life, by a way that they ſuppoſed to be more glo- 
rious. Some of them would be carried into a field of 
battle, that they might die in the engagement. Others 
ſlew themſelves: many procured this melancholy ſer- 
vice to be performed by their friends, who conſidered 
it as a moſt ſacred duty. 7 
of Iceland), ſays the author of an old Icelandic ro- 
mance), a rock ſo high, that no animal can fall from the 
#op and live. Here men betake themſelves when they 
are afflicted and unhappy. From this place all our an- 
ceſtors, even without waiting for fickneſs, have depart- 
ed into Edin. It is uſeleſs, therefore, to give ourſelves 
up to groans and complaints, or to put our relations to 
needleſs expences, fince we can eafily follow the ex- 
ample of our fathers, who have all gone by the way of 
this rock.“ When all theſe methods failed, and at laſt 
when Chriſtianity had baniſhed ſuch barbarous practi- 
ces, the diſconſolate heroes conſoled themſelves by put- 


ting on complete armour as ſoon as they found their 


end approaching. | 
SCANDIX, SuETHERD's NeeDLE, or Venus- comb; 
a genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pentan- 
dria claſs of plants. The moſt remarkable ſpecies is 
the odorata with angular furrowed ſeeds. It is a na- 
tive of Germany; and has a very thick perennial root, 
compoſed of many fibres, of a ſweet aromatic taſte like 
aniſeed, from which come forth many large leaves that 
branch out ſomewhat like thoſe of fern, from whence it 
is named faveet-fery, The ſtalks grow four or five feet 


high, are fiſtulous and hairy; the flowers are diſpoſed 


in an umbel at the top of the ſtalk, are of a white 
colour, and have a ſweet aromatic ſcent. —This ſpe- 
cies is ealily propagated by ſeeds, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will ſupply an abundance of young plants, 
that may be put into any part of the garden, aud re- 
quire no care, | | 

SCANNING, in poetry, the meaſuring of verſe by 
feet, in order to ſee whether or not the quantities be 
ducly obſerved. The term is chiefly uſed in Greek 
aud Latin verſes. Thus an hexameter verſe is ſcan- 
ned by reſolving it into fix feet; a pentameter, by re- 
{olving it into five feet, &c. | 

SCAPE-coar, in the Jewiſh antiquities, the goat 
which was ſet liberty on the day of ſolemn expiation. 


“% There is, on a mountain 


tongue, was tied on the forehead of the ſcape- goat. 


| Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. Lingua. 


Many have been the diſputes among the interpre. 
ters, concerning the meaning of the word ſcape. goat; 
or rather of azazel, for which ſcape-goat is put in our 
verſion of the Bible. 

Spencer is of opinion that azazel is a proper name, 
ſignifying the devil or evil demon. See his reaſons in 
his book De leg. Hebr. ritual. Diſſert. viii. Amon 
other things, he obſerves, that the ancient Jews uſed 
to ſubſtitute the name Saua for Azazel, and many of 
them have ventured to affirm, that at the feaſt of expia- 
tion they were obliged to offer a gift to Samael to ob- 
tain his favour. Thus alſo the goat, ſent into the 
wilderneſs to Azazel, was underſtood to be a gift or 
or oblation. Some Chriſtians have been of the ſame. 
opinion. But Spencer thinks that the genuine rea- 
ſons of the ceremony were, 1. That the goat, loaded 
with the ſins of the people, and ſent to Azazel, might 
be a ſymbolical repreſentation of the miſerable condi- 
tion of ſinners. 2. God ſent the goat thus loaded to 
the evil dæmons, to ſhow that they were impure, there- 
by to deter the people from, any converſation or fami- 
liarity with them. 3. That the goat ſent to Azazel, 
ſufficiently expiating all evils, the Iſraelites might the 
more willingly abſtain from the expiatory ſacrifices of 
the Gentiles. 

SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder, or ſhoulder- 
bone. 5 | | 
SCAPULAR, in anatomy, the name of two pair 
of arteries, and as many veins. T1 | 

SCAPULAR, or Scapulary, a part of the habit of ſe- 
veral religious orders in the church of Rome, worn 
over the gown as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
Bleſſed Virgin. It conſiſts of two narrow flips or 
breadths of cloth covering the back and the breaſt, 
and hanging down to the feet. —The devotees of the 
ſcapulary celebrate its feſtival on the 10th of July. 

SCARABÆE US, the BEETLE, in zoology, a genus 
of inſeQs of the coleoptera order: the antennæ of the. 
beetles are of a clavated figure, and fiſſile longitudi- 
vally ; and their legs are frequently dentated. There 
are 87 ſpecies; all, however, concurring in one com- 
mon formation of having caſes to their wings, which 


are the more neceſſary to thoſe inſe&s, as they often 
live under the ſurface of the earth, in holes, which 


they dig out by their own induſtry. The caſes pre- 
vent the various injuries their real wings might ſuftain 
by rubbing or cruſhing againſt the ſides of their abode. 
Theſe, though they do not aſſiſt flight, yet keep the 
internal wings clean and even, and produce a loud 
buzzing noiſe when the animal riſes in the air. 

If we examine the formation of all animals of the 
beetle kind, we ſhall find, as in ſhell-fiſh, that their 
bones are placed externally, and their muſcles within- 
Theſe muſcles are formed very much like thole of 
quadrupeds ; and are endued with ſuch ſurpriſing 
ſtrength, that, bulk for bulk, they are a denten 
times ſtronger than thoſe of a man. The ſtrength ot. 
theſe muſcles is of uſe in digging the animal's {ubter- 
raneous abode, whither it mott frequently returns, even 


after it becomes a winged inſect capable of flying. Be- 


gearabæus. 
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Beſides the difference which reſults from the ſhape 


—— and colour of theſe animals, the fize alſo makes a con- 


ſiderable one: ſome beetles being not larger than the 
head of a pin; while others, ſuch as the elephant 
heetle, are as big as one's fiſt. But the greateſt dif- 
ference among them is, that ſome are produced in a 
month, and in a fingle ſeaſon go through all the 
tages of their exiſtence ; while others take near four 
years to their production, and live as winged inſects 
a year more. 

The may- bug, or dorr- beetle, as ſome call it, has, 
like all the reſt, a pair of caſes to its wings, which 
zre of a reddiſh brown colour, ſprinkled with a 
whitiſh duſt, which eaſily comes off. In ſome years 
their necks are ſeen covered with a red plate, and in 
others with a black; theſe, however, are diſtinct 
ſorts, and their difference is by no means accidental. 
The fore-legs are very ſhort, and the better calculated 
for burrowing in the ground, where this inſet makes 
its retreat. It is well known for its evening buzz, to 
children; but ſtill more formidably introduced to the 
acquaintance of the huſbandman and gardener, for in 
ſome ſeaſons it has been found to ſwarm in ſuch num- 
bers as to eat up every vegetable production. 8 

The two ſexes in the may- bug are eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed from each other, by the ſuperior length of the 


tufts, at the end of the horns, in the male. They 
begin to copulate in ſummer, and at that ſeaſon they 
are ſeen joined together for a conſiderable time. The 
female being impregnated, quickly falls to boring a 
hole into the ground, where to depoſit her burden. 
This is generally about half a foot deep; and in it ſhe 
places her eggs, which are of an oblong ſhape, with 
great regularity, one by the other. They are of a 
bright yellow colour, and noway wrapped up in a 
common covering, as ſome have imagined. When 
the female is lightened of her burden, ſhe again 
aſcends from her hole, to live, as before, upon leaves 
and vegetables, to buzz in the ſummer evening, and 
to lie hid among the branches of trees in the heat of 
the day. | 


In abont three months after theſe eggs have been 


thus depoſited in the earth, the contained inſect be- 
gins to break its ſhell, and a ſmall grub or maggot 
crawls forth, and feeds upon the roots of whatever 
vegetable it happens to be neareſt. All ſubſtances, of 
this kind, ſeem equally grateful; yet it is probable the 
mother inſe& has a choice among what kind of vege- 
tables ſhe ſhall depoſit her young. In this manner 
theſe voracious creatures continue in the worm ſtate 
for more than three years, devouring the roots of 
every plant they approach, and making their way 
under ground in queſt of food with great diſpatch 
and facility. At length they grow to above the ſize 
of a walnut, being a great thick white maggot with 
a red head, which is ſeen moſt frequently in new 
turned earth, and which is fo caperly ſought after by 
birds of every fpecies. When largeſt, they are found 
an inch and an half long, of a whitiſh yellow colour; 
with a body conſiſting of twelve ſegments or joints, 
on each fide of which there are nine breathing holes, 
and three red feet. The head is larger in proportion 
to the body, of a reddiſh colour, with a pincer before, 
and a ſemicircylar lip, with which it cuts the roots of 


plants and ſucks out their moiſture. . As this inſect 
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lives entirely under ground, it has no occaſion for Scarabæus 
eyes, and accordingly it is found to have none; but T_T" 
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is furniſhed with two feelers, which, like the crutch 
of a blind man, ſerve to direct its motions. Such is 
the form of this animal, that lives for years in the 
worm ftate under ground, ſtill voracious, and every 
year changing its ſkin. 


It is not till the end of the fourth year, that this 


extraordinary inſect prepares to emerge from its ſub- 
terrancous abode, and even this is not effeQed but 
by a tedious preparation, About the latter end of 
autumn, the grub begins to perceive the approaches 
of its transformation: it then buries itſelf deeper and 
deeper in the earth, ſometimes fix feet beneath the 
ſurface; and there forms itſelf a capacious apartment, 
the walls of which it renders very ſmooth and fhining, 
by the excretions of its body. Its abode being thus 
formed, it begins ſoon after to ſhorten itſeif, to 
ſwell, and to burſt its laſt ſkin in order to aſſume the 
form of a chryſalis. This, in the beginning, appears 
of a yellowiſh colour, which heightens by degreee, 
till at laſt it is ſeen nearly red, Its exterior form 
plainly diſovers all the veſtiges of the future winged 
inſect, all the fore parts being diſtinctly ſeen; while, 
behind, the animal ſeems as if wrapped in ſwaddling 
cloaths. | 15 
The young may- bug continues in this ſtate for a- 
bout three months longer; and it is not till the begin- 
ning of January that the aurelia diveſts itſelf of all its 
impediments, and becomes a winged inſect completely 
formed. Yet till the animal 1s far from attaining its 
natural ſtrength, health, and appetite. It undergoes 
a kind of infant imbecillity; and nolike moſt other in- 
feats, that the inſtant they become flies are arrived at 
their ſtate of full perfection, the may-bug continues 
feebie and fickly. Its colour is much brighter thanin 
the perfect animal; all its parts are ſoft; and its vora- 
cious nature ſeems for a while to have entirely for- 
ſaken it, As the animal is very often found in this 
ſtate, it is ſuppoſed, by thoſe unacquainted with its 
real hiſtory, that the old ones, of the former ſcafon, 
have buried themſelves for the winter, in order to re- 
viſit the ſun the enſuing ſummer But the fact is, 
the old one never ſurvives the ſeaſon; but dies, like all 
the other winged tribe of inſects, from the ſeverity of 
cold in winter. | | 


About the latter end of May, theſe inſeQs, after | 


having lived for four years under ground, burſt from 
the earth when the firſt mild evening invites them 
abroad. They are at that time ſeen riling from their 
long impriſonment, from living only upon roots, and 
imbibing only the moiſture of the earth, to viſit the 
mildneſs of the ſummer air, to chooſe the ſweeteſt ve- 
getables for their banquet, and to drink the due of 
the evening. Wherever an attentive obſerver then 
walks abroad, he will ſee them burliting up before him 
in his pathway, like ghoſts on a theatre. He will ſee 
every part of the earth, that had its ſurface beaten 
into hardneſs, perforated by their egreſſion. When 
the ſeaſon is favourable for them, they are ſeen by 
myriads buzzing along, hitting againſt every object 
that intercepts their flight. The mid-day ſun, how- 
ever, ſeems too powerful for their conſtitutions: they 
then lurk under the leaves and branches of ſome ſh:d 
tree; but the willow ſeems particularly their mot 
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quit the tree till they have devoured all its verdure, 
In thoſe ſeaſons which are favourable to their pro- 
pagation, they are ſeen in gn evening as thick as 
flakes of ſnow, and hitting againſt every object with a 
ſort of capricious blindneſs. Their duration, however, 
1s but ſhort, as they never ſurvive the ſeaſon. They 
begin to join ſhortly after they have been let looſe 
from their priſon; and when the female is impregnated, 
ſhe cautiouſly bores a hole in the ground, with an in- 
firument fitted for that purpoſe which ſhe is furniſhed 
with at the tail; and there depoſits her eggs, gene- 
rally to the number of threeſcore. If the ſeaſon and 
the ſoil be adapted to their propagation, theſe ſoon 
multiply as already deſcribed, and go through the 


various ſtages of their contemptible exiſtence. This 


inſet, however, in its worm ſtate, though prejudicial 
to man, makes one of the chief repaſts of the 


feathered tribe, and is generally the firſt nouriſhment 


with which they ſupply their young. Rooks are 
particularly fond of theſe worms, and devour them 
in great numbers. The inhabitants of the county of 
Norfolk, ſome time fince, went into the praQtice of 
defiroying their rookeries : but in proportion as they 
deſtroyedone plague, they were peſtered with a greater; 
and theſe inſeQs multiplied in ſuch an amazing abun. 
dance, as to deſtroy not only the verdure of the fields, 


but even the roots of vegetables not yet ſhot forth. 


One farm in particular was ſo injured by them in the 
year 1751, that the occupier was not able to pay his 
ret; and the landlord was not only content to loſe 
his income for that year, but alſo, gave money for the 
ſupport of the farmer and his family. In Ireland they 
ſuffered ſo much by theſe inſects, that they came to a 
reſolution of ſetting fire to a wood, of ſome extent, to 
prevent their miſchievous propagation. 

The ſcarabæus carnifex, which the Americans call the 
tumble dung, particularly demands our attention; it is all 
dver of a duſky black, rounder than thoſe animals are 
generally found to be, and ſo firong, though not 
much larger than the common black beetle, that if 
one of them be put under a braſs candleſtick, it will 
cauſe it to move backwards and forwards, as if it were 
by an inviſible band, to the admiration of thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to the ſight : but this ſtrength is 
given it for much more uſeful purpoſes than thoſe of 
exciting human curioſity; for there is no creature 
more laborous, either in ſeeking ſubliſtence, or pro- 
viding a proper retreat for its young. They are en- 
dowed with ſagacity to diſcover ſubſiſtence by their 
excellent ſmelling, which directs them in flights to 
excrements juſt fallen from man or beaſts, on which 
they inſtantly drop, and fall unanimouſly to work in 
forming round balls or pellets thereof, in the middle of 
which they lay an egg. Theſe pellets, in September, 
they convey three feet deep in the earth, where they 


Tie till the approach of ſpring, when the eggs are 


hatched and burſt their neſts, and the inſets find 


their way out of the earth. They aſſiſt each other 


with indefatigable induftry in rolling theſe globular 
pellets to the place where they are to be buried. This 
they are to perform with the tail foremoſt, by raifing 
vp their hinder part, and ſhoving along the ball with 
their bind-feet. They are always accompanied with 
ther beetles of à larger fize, and of a more elegant 
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Searabens, favourite food; there they lurk in cluſters, and ſeldom 


8 C A 
ſtructure and colour, The breaſt of this 


with a ſhield of a crimſon colour, and ſhining like 


metal; the head is of the like colour, mixed with Scarlet, 
mms 


green; and on the crown of the head ſtands a ſhinin 


black horn, bending backwards. Theſe are called 


the Kings of the beetles 5 but for what reaſon is uncer. 
tain, fince they partake of the ſame dirty drudgery 
with the reſt. 

The elephant-beetle is the largeſt of this kind hi. 
therto known; and is found in South- America, par- 
ticularly in Guinea and Surinam, as well as about the 
river Oroonoko. It is of a black colour; and the 
whole body is covered with a very hard ſhell, full ag 
thick and as ſtrong as that of a ſmall crab. Its length, 
from the hinder part to the eyes, is almoſt — 
inches; and from the ſame part to the end of the pro- 
boſcis or trunk, four inches and three quarters, The 


tranſverſe diameter of the body is two inches and a 
quarter; and the breadth of each elytron, or caſe for 


the wings, is an inch and three tenths. The antennæ 
or feelers are quite horny; for which reaſon the pro- 
boſcis or trunk is moveable at its inſertion into the head, 


and ſeems to ſupply the place of feelers; the horns are 


eight-tenths of an inch long, and terminate in points, 
The proboſeis is an inch and a quarter long, and turns 
upwards ; making a crooked line, terminating in two 
horns, each of which is near a quarter of an inch long; 


but they are not perforated at the end like the pro- 


boſcis of other inſets. About four tenths of an inch 
above the head, or that fide next the body, is a pro- 
minence, or {mall horn; which, if the reſt of the trunk 
were away, would cauſe this part to reſemble the horn 
of a rhinoceros. There is indeed a beetle ſo called; 
but then the horns or trunk has no fork at the end, 
though the lower horn reſembles this. The feet are 
all forked at the end, but not like lobſters claws. See 
Plate CCLVII. 


SCARBOROUGH, a town of the North Riding 
of Yorkſhire, ſeated on a ſteep rock, near which are 
ſuch craggy cliffs that it is almoſt inacceſſible on every 


fide. On the top of this rock is a large green plain, 
with a ſmall well of freſh water ſpringing out of the 
rock. It has of late been greatly frequented on ac- 
count of its mineral waters called the Scarbsroygh-Spas 
on which account it is much mended in the number 
and beauty of the buildings. The ſpring was under 


the cliff, part of which fell down in 1737, and the 


water was loſt; but in clearing away the ruins in 
order to rebuild the wharf, it was recovered to the great 
joy of the town. Here are aſſemblies and balls in the 
ſame manner as at Tunbridge. It is a place of ſome 
trade, has a very good harbour, and ſends two members. 
to parliament. E. Long. 54. 18, N. Lat. o. 3. 


SCARDONNA, a ſea-port town of Dalmana, 


ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the river Cherca, with 
a biſhop's ſee. It has been taken and retaken ſeveral 
times by the Turks and Venetians; and theſe laſt ruined 
the fortifications and its principal buildings in 15375 
but they have been fince put in a ſtate of defence. 
Long .17. 25. N. Lat. 43. 55. 

SCARIFICATION, in furgery, the operation of 
making ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin by means of Jances 
or other inſtruments, particularly the cupping inſtru ; 
ment. See SURGERY» 


SCAKLET, a beautiful bright red colour. 
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In painting in water-colours, minium mixed with 
a little vermilion produces a good ſcarlet; but if a 
flower in a print is to be painted a ſcarlet colour, the 
lights as well as the ſhades ſhould be covered with 
minium, and the ſhaded parts finiſhed with carmine, 
which will produce an admirable ſcarlet. 

ScARLET-Fever. See Menicine, ne 337—339. 

SCARP, in fortification, is the interior talus or ſlope 
of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the rampart. 


SCARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which military com- 


manders wear for ornament. It is borne ſomewhat like 


a battoon ſiniſter, but is broader than it, and is con- 
tinued out to the edges of the field, whereas the 
battoon is cut off at each end. 


SCARPANTO, an iſland of the Archipelago, and 


| one of the Sporades, lying to the 8. W. of the iſle of 


Rhodes, and to the N. E. of that of Candia. It is 
about 22 miles in length, and 8 in breadth; and there 
are ſeveral high mountains. It abounds in cattle and 


game; and there are mines of iron, quarries of marble, 


with ſeveral good harbours. The Turks are maſters 


of it, but the inhabitants are Greeks. 


SCARPE, a river of the Netherlands, which has 
its ſource near Aubigny in Artois, where it waſhes 
Arras and Dovay; after which it runs on the confines 
of Flanders and Hainault, paſſing by St Amand, and 
a little after falls into the Scheld. 01 

SCARRON (Paul), an eminent comic, or rather 
burleſque, French writer, was the ſon of Pau] Scarron 
a counfellor in parliament, and born at Paris in 1610. 
He was deformed, and of very irregular manners ; yet 
his father deſigned him for the ecclefialtical ſtate, He 
went to Italy when he was four and twenty ; but re- 
turned juſt as licentious as he went, and fo continued till 
by a terrible ſtroke he was deprived of all power to 
indulge vitious appetites. He was at Mans where he 


was a canon; but retiring from thence, at a carnival. 


ſeaſon, into a damp and fenny ſituation, a torpor ſud- 
denly ſeized him, and he loſt the uſe of his limbs. The 
ceeians attempted in vain to reſtore them: and poor 
5.@iron, at 27 years of age, had no movements 
left him but thoſe of his hands and tongue. Melan- 
choly and terrible as his condition was, his comical 
and burleſque humour never forſook him; he was con- 
Linually talking and writing in this ſtrain; and his 
houſe became the rendezvous of all the men of wit. 
Afterwards a freſh misfortune overtook him : his father, 
who had hitherto ſupplied his wants, incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of cardinal Richeliev, and was baniſhed. 
Scarron, deprived of his reſources, preſented an hum- 
ble requeſt to Richelieu; which was ſo humorouſly 
drawn, that the miniſter could not forbear laughing. 
What the effect would have been, cannot be ſaid, ſince 


both Richelieu and his father died ſoon after: however, 


it 18 reckoned among his beſt pieces This extraordi- 


nary perſon at length conceived thoughts of marriage; 


and in 1651, was actually married to Mademoiſelle 
d Aubigne, afterwards the moſt celebrated Madam de 

alntenon, who lodged near him, and who was about 
16 years of age. This lady, whoſe paſſion tor Scarron, 
iH the had any, muſt have been quite intellectual, had 
wit and beauty, and ſerved to increaſe the good com- 
Pany which frequented his houſe : ſhe alſo reſtrained 
am in his buffooneries, making him more reſerved 
and decent. Scarron died in 1660, and his jeſting 
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humour did not die before him. Within a few minutes 
of his death, when his acquaintance were about him 
all in tears: Ah! my friends, (ſaid he), you will 
never cry for me ſo much as I have made you laugh.“ 
He wrote many books both proſe and verſe ; but 
his Comical Romance is almoſt the only one which con- 
tinued to be liked by perſons of taſte : and this was 
foretold by Boileau. 

SCENE, in, its primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, 
or the place where dramatic pieces and other public 
ſhows were exhibited ; for it does not appear that 
the ancient poets were at all acquainted with the 


modern way of changing the ſcenes in the different parts 


of the play, in order to raiſe the idea of the perſons 
repreſented by the actors being in different places. 

The original ſcene for àcting of plays was as ſimple 
as the repreſentations themſelves: it conſiſted only of 
a plain plot of ground proper for the occaſion, which 
was in ſome degree ſhaded by the neighbouring trees, 
whoſe branches were made to meet together, and their 
vacancies ſupplied with boards, ſticks, and the like; 
and to complete the ſhelter, theſe were ſometimes co- 
vered with ſkins, and ſometimes with only the branches. 
of other trees newly cut down, and full of leaves. 
Afterwards more artificial ſcenes, or ſcenical repreſen- 
tatiqns were introduced, and paintings uſed inſtead of 
the objects themſelves. Scenes were then of three 
ſorts; tragic, comic, and ſatyric. The tragic ſcene 
repreſented ſtately magnificent edifices, with decora- 
tions of pillars, ſtatues, and other things ſuitable to the 
palaces of kings: the comic exhibited private houſes 
with balconies and windows, in imitation of common 
buildings: and the ſatyric was the repreſentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other rural appearances z 
and theſe decorations eithert urned on pivots, or ſlid 
along grooves, as thoſe in aur theatres, 

To keep cloſe to nature and probability, the ſcene 
ſhould never be ſhifted ſrom place to place in the 


courſe of the play: the ancients were pretty ſevere in 


this reſpect, particularly Terence, in ſome of whoſe 
plays the ſcene never ſhifts at all, but the whole is 
tranſacted at the door of ſome old man's houſe, whi- 
ther with inimitable art he occaſionally brings the 
actors. The French are pretty ſtrict with reſpect to 
this rule; but the Englith pay very little regard to it. 

Scene is alſo a part or diviſion of a dramatic poem. 
Thus plays are divided into aQs, aud acts are again 
ſubdivided into ſcenes ; in which ſenſe the ſcene is pro- 
perly the perſons preſent at or concerned in the au- 


tion on the ſtage at ſuch a time: whenever, therefore, 


a new actor appears, or an old one diſappears, the 
action is changed into other hands; and therefore a: 
new ſcene then commences. 

Tt is one of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſcenes 
be well connected; that is, that one ſucceed another 
in ſuch a manner as that the ſtage be never quite empty 


till the end of the act. See PorTry. 


SCENOGRAPHY, (from the Greek, exwn ſcene, 
and yen deſcription), in perſpective, a repreſentation 


of a body on a perſpective plane; or a deſcription 


thereof in all its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the 
eye. See PERSPECTIVE. 


SCEPTER, a kind of royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne 


by kings on ſolemn occaſions, as an enſign of command. 


and authority. Sce Recalls, | - 
| SCEPTICISM,, 


Scene 


Scepter. 
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Scepticiſm  SCEPTICISM, the doctrines and opinions of the 
3 4 ſceptics : whoſe diftinguiſhing tenet was, that all things 
— are uncertain and incomprehenfible; and that the mind 

is never to aſſent to any thing, but to remain in per- 

petual doubt and ſuſpence. This doctrine was alſo 
called pyrrhoniſin, from the name of its author. See 
the article PyRRHONIs and SCEPTICS. 

SCEPTICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, found- 
ed by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, That 
all things are uncertain and incomprehenſible; con- 
that traries are equally true; and that the mind is never 
to aſſent to any thing, but to keep up an abſolute he- 
ſitancy or indifference, See SCEPTICIS$M.— The term 
ſceptic, in its original Greek, ex:7740@", properly ſig- 
nifies con/iderative, and inquifitive; or, a man who is 
ever Weighing reaſons on one fide and the other, with- 
out ever deciding between them: it is formed from the 
verb oxerlower, I conſider, look about, deliberate. 
|. © Laertius notes, that the followers of Pyrrho had va- 
rious denominations. From their maſter, they were cal- 
led Pyrrhonians, From their dogma, aporetici, that is, 
doubters, of «Topwuv, to doubt: From their ſuſpenſion 
and heſitation, ephedtict, of en: xiv, to ſtay, to keep back * 
And from their never getting beyond the ſearch of 
truth, zeletici, ſeckers. 1 

Plato refutes the great principle of the ſceptics thus: 
When you ſay that all things are incomprebenſible, do 
you comprehend or conceive that they are thus incom- 
prehenlible, or do you not? if you do, then ſomething 
is comprehenſible; if you do not, there is no reaſon 
we ſhould believe you, fince you do not comprehend 
your own aſſertion. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN, a large, handſome, and ſtrong 


town of Swiſſerland, capital of a canton of the ſame 
name, with a caſtle in the form of a citadel. It is well 
built, with fine large ſtreets, and adorned with ſeveral 
fountains ; and the greateſt part of the houſes are 
painted on the outſide. It is well fortified, and the ca- 
thedral is the largeſt church in Swiſſerland; beſides 
which, the minſter, with the monaſtery adjoining there— 
to, the arſenal, the town-houſe, the great clock (which 
ſhows the courſe of the ſun and moon with their e- 
clipſcs), and the ſtone bridge over the Rhine, are well 
worth the obſervation of a traveller. That river is of 
great conſequence to the inhabitants, with regard to 
trade. E. Long. 8. 51. N. Lat. 47. 39. 
SCHAFFHAUSEN, the canton of, in Swiſſerland, is 
bounded on the north and weſt by Suabia; on the 
cat by the canton of Zurich, and the biſhoprick of 
| Conſtance ; and on the ſouth by the ſame, and by 
Thurgaw. It is 22 miles in length, and 10 in breadti; 
but produces all the neceſſaries of life, as wine, fiſh, 
wood, flax, horſes, ſheep, wool, black cattle, and deer. 
The principal town is of the ſame name. 


SCHEDULE, a ſcroll of paper or parchment, an- 


nexed to a will, leaſe, or other deed; containing an 


inventory of goods, or ſome other matter omitted in 
the body of the deed. — The word 1s a diminutive of 
the Latin /cheda, or Greek ©x»/n; a leaf or piece of 
)3Per. 

:  SCHETD, a river which riſcs on the confines of Pi— 
cardy, and runs north-eaſt by Cambray, Valenciennes, 
Tournay, Oudenarde, &c.-and receiving the Lis at 
nent, runs calt by Dendermond, and then north to 
Antwerp; below which city it divides into two branch- 


See RoPE-DANCER and FUNAMBULUS, 


es, one called the Weſter-Scheld, which ſeparates Flan- 
ders from Zealand, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea near 
Fluſhing ; and the other called the Oer Scheld, which 
runs by Bergen-op-zoom, and afterwards between the 
iſlands Beveland and Schowen, and a little below falls 
into the ſea. | | 

SCHEINER (Chriſtopher), a German mathema- 
tician, altronomer, and Jeſuit, eminent for being the 
firſt who diſcovered ſpots on the ſun, was born at 


Schwaben in the territory of Middleheim in 1595. He 


firſt diſcovered ſpots on the ſun's diſk in 1611, and 
made obſervations on theſe phænomena at Rome, until 
at length reducing them to order, he publiſhed them 


in one vol. folio in 1630. He wrote alſo ſome ſmaller 


things relating to mathematics and pluloſophy ; and 
died in 1690. 
SCHEMNITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, with 


three caſtles. It is famous for mines of filver and other 


metals, as alſo for its hot barhs. Near it is a rock 
of a ſhining blue colour mixed with green, and ſome 
ſpots of yellow. E. Long. 19. o. N. Lat. 48. 40. 

SCHETLAND. See SHETLAND. 

SCHIRAS, a large and famous town of Perſia, capi. 
tal of Farſiſtan. It is 3 miles in length from eaſt to welt, 
but not ſo much in breadth. It is ſeated at the north- 
weſt end of a ſpacious plain ſurrounded with very high 


hills, under one of which the town ſtands. The hovies 


are built of bricks dried in the ſun; the roofs are flat 
and terraced. There are 15 hardſome moſques, tiled 
with ſtones of a bluiſh green colour, and lined within 
with black poliſhed marble. There are many large 
and beautiful gardens, ſurrounded with walls of four- 
teen feet high, and four thick. They contain various 
kinds of very fine trees, with fruits almoſt of every kind, 
beſides various beautiful lowers. The wines of Schiras 
are not only the beſt in Perſia, but, as ſome think, in the 
whole world. The women are much addicted to gal- 
lantry, and it is called an earthly paradiſe by ſome, 
The ruius of the famous Perſepolis are 30 miles to the 


north-eaſt of this place. E. Long. 56. o. N; Lat: - 


29. 36. | | 

SCHISM, (from the Greek, oxi, clift, fiſſure), 
in the general, ſignifies diviſſon or ſeparation ; but 18 
chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſeparations happening thro' 


diverſity of opinions, among people of the ſame re- 


ligion and faith. | 

Thus we ſay the chin of the ten tribes of Judah and 
Bejamin, the chin of the Perſians from the Turks 
and other Mahometans, &c. 


Among eccleſiaſtical authors, the great ſchiſm of ile 


Weſt, is that which happened in the times of Clement 


VII. and Urban VI. which divided the church for 40 
or 50 years, and was at length ended by the election of 
Martin V. at the council of Conſtance. 


The Romaniſts number 34 ſchiſms in their church. 
They beſtow the name Eugliſh ſchiſm on the refor ma- 
tion of religion in this kingdom. Thoſe of the church of 
England again apply the term /chi/-z to the ſeparation 


of the non-conformilts, viz. the preſbeterians, indepen- 


dents, and anabaptiſts, for a further reformation. 
SCHOENOBATES, (from the Greek, 9x%%& 4 

rope; and awe, I walt), a name which the Greeks gave 

to their rope-dancers: by the Romans called funambult: 


The 


Scheiner 


| 
Schoeng. 
tates, 


dehe 


chre 
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The /chenobates were ſlaves whoſe maſters made mo- 
ney of them, by entertaining the people with their 


1 
drevelivs. feats of activity. Mercurialis de arte gymnaſtica, lib. 


III. gives us five figures of ſchænobates engraven after 
ancient ſtones. | | 

SCHOLASTIC, ſomething belonging to the 
ſchools. See SCHOOL. | 

ScuoLasTICc Divinity, is that part or ſpecies of 
divinity which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions by reaſon 
and arguments; in- which ſenſe it ſtands, in ſome mea- 
ſure, oppoſed to tive divinity, which is founded on 
the authority of fathers, councils, &c, The ſchool- 
divinity is now fallen into the laſt contempt; and is 
| ſcarce regarded any where but in ſome of the uni- 
verſities, where they are ſtill by their charters obliged 
to teach it. | | | 

SCHOLIAST), or CommenTATo0R, a grammarian 
who writes /cho/ia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c. upon 
ancient authors who have written in the learned lan- 
guages. See the next article. 

SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or remark, oc- 
caſionally made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, or the 
like. This term is much uſed in geometry and other 
parts of mathematics, where, after demonſtrating a 
propoſition, it is cuſtomary to point out how it might 
be done ſome other way, or to give ſome advice or 
precaution in order to prevent miſtakes, or add ſame 
particular uſe or application thereof, ME 

SCHOMBERG (Frederic Arnaud de), of an il- 
luſtrious German family: He ſerved firſt under Fre- 
derie- Henry, prince of Orange; then under Louis XIV. 
who made him marſhal of France, though a Prote- 
Rant, France loft him by the revocation of the edi& 
of Nantz in 1685, when he retired to Portugal. His 
merit raiſed him to the rank of duke and grandee of 
that kingdom. At the revolution, he came to Eng- 
land with king William; and, for his fignal ſervices 
at that æra, he was made an Engliſh duke, and knight 
of the garter; the parliament alſo voted him 100, cool. 
In 1689, he was made commander in chief of the king's 
forces in Ireland; and in 1690, he was ſhot at the 
battle of the Boyne, by the French refugees of his 
own army, by a fatal miftake, in the 82d year of his 
age. 

SCHOOL, a public place, wherein the languages, 

umanities, or other arts, are taught. Thus we lay, 
a Fram mar ſchool, a writing ſchool, a ſchool of natural 
philoſophy, &e.— The word is formed from the Latin, 
chola, which, according to Du, Cange, ſignifies di/- 
cipline and correction; he adds, that it was anciently 
uled, in the general, for all places where ſeveral per- 
lons met together, either to ſtudy, to converſe, or do 
any other matter. Accordingly, there were /chole 
falating, being the ſeveral poſts wherein the empe- 
ers guards were placed; /chola ſcutariorum, ſchola 
goitilium, & e. At length the term paſſed alſo to civil 
magiſtrates; and accordingly in the code, we meet 
with {chola chartulari;rum, ſchola agentium, &c.; and 
cen to eccleſiaſties, as ſchola cantorum, ſchola ſacer- 
tum, &c. 
; CHREVELIUS (Cornelius), a laborious Dutch 
- ic and writer, who bas given the public ſome edi— 
ons of the ancient authors more elegant than correct: 


5 Greek Lexicon is eſteemed the beſt of all his works. 
e died in 1 9 7 | | | 
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SCHULTENS (Albert), profeſſor of Hebrew and Schultens 


of the Eaſtern languages at Leyden, and one of the 
moſt learned men of the 18th century, was born at 
Groningen, where he ftudied till the year 1706, and 
from thence continued his ſtudies at Leyden and Ut- 
recht. Schultens at length applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of Arabic books, both printed and in manuſcript ; in 
which he made great progreſs. A ſhort time after, he 
became miniſter of Waſſenar; and, two years after, 
profeſſor of the Eaſtern tongues at Francker. At 
length he was invited to Leyden, where he taught 
Hebrew and the Eaſtern languages with extraordi+ 
nary reputation till his death, which happened in 1750. 
e wrote many learned works ; the principal of which 
are, 1. A Commentary on Job, 2 vols 4to. 2. A 
Commentary on the Proverbs. 
via Hebraizandi. 4. Animadver/iones philologic & 
critice ad varia lica Veteris Teſtamenti. 6. An ex- 
cellent Hebrew grammar, &c. Schultens diſcovered 
in all his works ſound criticiſm, and much learning 
and erudition. He maintained againſt Gouſſet and 
Drieſſen, that in order to have a perfect knowledge of 
Hebrew, it is neceſſary to join with it, not only the 
Chaldee and Syriac, but more particularly the Arabic. 
SCHURMAN (Anna Maria), a moſt extraordinary 
German lady. Her natural genius diſcovered itſelf at 
ſix years of age, when ſhe cut all ſorts of figures in 


paper with her ſciſſars, without a pattern, At eight, 


ſhe learned, in a few days, to draw flowers in a very 
agreeable manner. At ten, ſhe took but three hours 
to learn embroidery. Afterwards ſhe was taught mu- 
fic, vocal and inſtrumental; painting, ſculpture, and 
engraving ; in all of which ſhe ſucceeded admirably. 
She excelled in miniature-painting, and in cutting 
portraits upon glaſs with a diamond. Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, were ſo familiar to her, that the moſt learn- 
ed men were aſtoniſhed at it. She ſpoke French, Ita- 
lian, and Engliſh, fluently. Her hand-writing, in 


almoſt all languages, was fo inimitable, that the cu- 


rious preſerved ſpecimens of it in their cabinets. At 
length, all this extent of Jearning and uncommon pe- 


netration could not protea her from falling into the 


errors of Labadle, the famous French eathufiatt, who 
had been baniſhed France for his extravagant tenets 
and conduct. 'To this man {he entirely attached her- 
ſelf, and accompanied him wherever he went; and 
even attended him in his laſt illneſs, at Altena in Hol- 
ſtein, Her works, conſiſting of De vite humane ter- 
mino, and Diſſertatio de ingenii mulicbris ad doctri- 
nam et meliores literas aptitudine, and her Letters to 
her learned correſpondents, were printed at Leyden. 
in 1648 ; but enlarged in the edition of Utrecht, 1562, 
in 12mo, under the following title: A. M. Schur-— 
man Opuſcula Hebræa, Graca, Latina, Gallica, Pro- 


ſaica et Metrica. She publiſhed likewiſe at Altena, 


in Latin, A Defence of her attachment to Labadie, 
while ſhe was with him in 1673; not worth reading. 
She was born at Cologne in 1607, but refided chiefly 
in Holland, and died in Frieſland in 1078. 
SCHWARTS (Chriſtopher), an eminent hiſtory- 
painter, born at Ingolitadt in 1550, Who was diſtin- 
guiſned by the appellation of the German Rapbact 
He learned che firit principles of the art in his own 
country, but finiſhed his ftudies at Venice; when he 


not only made the works of Titian his models, but 
MO LOT ies 


3. Vetus & regia 


| 
Sch warts, 
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tions from that illuſtrious maſter. His performances 
were ſoon in the higheſt eſteem, as his manner of paint - 
ing was very different from what the Germans had 
been accuſtomed to before that time: he was, there - 


fore, invited by the eleQor of Bavaria to his court, 


and appointed his principal painter. He died in 1594; 
and his moſt capital works, as well in freſco as in oil, 
are in the palace at Munich, and in the churches and 
convents. 

 SCHWARTENBURG, a town and caſtle of Ger- 
many, and circle of Upper Saxony, in the landgravate 
of Thuringia, and capita] of a county of the ſame 
name belonging to a prince of the houſe of Saxony. 
It is ſeated on the river Schwartz, 20 miles ſouth- eaſt 
of Erford, and 35 north of Cullembach. E. Long. 

11. 27. N. Lat. 50. 45. ” 

SCHWARTZEMBERG, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Franconia, and capital of a principa- 
lity of the fame name. The caſtle is ſeated on the 
river Lec, 5 miles north-weſt of Nurembeg, and 20 
eaſt of Wertzburg, ſubject to its own prince. E. 
Long. 10. 27. N. Lat. 49. 43. 


 SCHWEIDNITZ, a ſtrong town of Germany, in 


Sileſia, and capital of a province of the ſame name, 
with a caſtle. It is the handſomeſt town of Sileſia, 
next to Breſlaw. The ſtreets are large, the church 
fine, and the houſes well built. The fortifications are 
not very conſiderable ; the royal palace is turned into 
a convent. All the magiſtrates are Roman Catholics ; 
but moſt of the inhabitants are Proteſtants, who have 
a church without the town, as alſo a public ſchool and 
bells. It is ſeated on an eminence on the river Wei- 
ſtritz, 27 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lignitz, and 22 ſouth- 
welt of Breſlaw. E. Long. 16. 48. N. Lat. 50. 46. 

SCHWEINFURT, a very ſtrong, free, and im- 
perial town of Germany, in Franconia, with a mag- 
nificent palace, where the ſenators meet, who are 12 
in number. The environs are rich in cattle, corn, and 
wine ; and the inhabitants are Proteſtants, but not very 
rich. However, they carry on a large trade in wool- 
len and linen cloth, gooſe-quills, and feathers. It is 
ſeated on the river Main, 27 miles north-eaſt of Wirtz- 

burg, and 22 welt of Bamberg. E. Long. 10. 25. 
N. Lat. 50. 4. 
SCHWINBURG, a town of Denmark, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of Fionia, over-againſt the 
iſlands of Arroa and Langeland. E. Long. 10. 55. 
Vo 

SCHWITZ, or Swirz, a canton of Swiſſerland, 
which gives name to them all. It is bounded on the 
welt by the lake of the four cantons, on the ſouth by 
the canton of Uri, on the eaſt by that Glaris, and on 
the north by thoſe of Zurich and Zug. Its principal 


riches confilt in cattle, and the capital town is of the 


ſame name. This is a large, handſome place, ſeated 
near the lake of the four cantons, in a pleaſant coun- 


try among the mountains. E. Long. 8. 41. N. Lat. 


N | | 
SCLIENA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to 
the order of thoracici. The membrane of the pills 


has fix rays; the opercula and whole head are ſcaly. 
There are five ſpecies. | 


SCIATICA, the nir. Cour 


See Mevicins, n* 
311. & p. 4870. 
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SCIENCE, in philoſophy, denotes any docttine, Sclengs 
deduced from ſelf-evident principles, | N. 


Sciences may be properly divided as follows. 1. The l. 


knowledge of things, their conſtitutions, properties, 
and operations: this, in a little more enlarged ſenſe of 
the word, may be called pvoiny, or natural Philoſophy ; 
the end of which is ſpeculative truth. See NATURAL 
Philofophy, and Pu ys1Cs.—2, The ſkill of rightly apply. 
ing theſe powers, rgxx7y: The moſt confiderable un- 
der this head is ethics, which is the ſeeking out thoſe 
rules and meaſures of human actions that lead to hap. 
pineſs, and the means to practiſe them, (ſee Mosa“ 
Phil:ophy) ; and the next is mechanics, or the appli- 
cation of the powers of natural agents to the uſes of 
life, (fee McuAxics.)—3. The doQrine of fipns, 
Hej , the moſt uſual of which being words, it is 
aptly enough termed /ozgic. See Locic. 

This, ſays Mr Locke, ſeems to be the moſt general, 
as well as natural, diviſion of the objects of our un- 
derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts 
about nothing but either the contemplation of things 
themſelves for the diſcovery of truth ; or about the 
things in his own power, which are. his actions, for 
the attainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind 
makes uſe of both in the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them for its clearer information. All 
which three, viz. things as they are in themſelves 
knowable, actions as they depend on us in order to 
bappineſs, and the right uſe of figns in order to 
knowledge, being foto cælo different, they ſeem to be 
the three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wholly ſeparate and diftin& one from another. 

SCILLA, the sqQuiLL; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. The 
moſt remarkable ſpecies is the maritima, or ſea- onion, 
whoſe roots are uſed in medicine. Of this there are 
two ſorts, one with a red, and the other with a white 
root ; which are ſuppoſed to be accidental varieties, 
but the white are generally preferred for medicinal 
uſe. The roots are large, ſomewhat oval- ſhaped, com- 
poſed of many coats lying over each other like onions; 
and at the bottom come out ſeveral fibres. From the 
middle of the root ariſe ſeveral ſhining leaves, which 
continue green all the winter, and decay in the ſpring. 
Then the flower-ſtalk comes out, which riſes two feet 
high, and is naked half-way, terminating in a pyta- 
midal thyrſe of flowers, which are white, compoſed 
of fix petals, which fpread open like the points of à 
ſtar. This grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores, and in 
the ditches, where tbe ſalt-water naturally flows with 
the tide, in moſt of the warm parts of Europe, ſo can- 
not be propagated in gardens ; the froſt in winter al- 
ways deſtroying the roots, and for want of ſalt - water 
they do not thrive in ſummer. Sometimes the roots 
which are bought for uſe put forth their ſtems and 


produce flowers, as they lie in the druggiſts ſhops— 


This root is very nauſeous to the taſte, intenſely bit. 
ter, and ſo acrimonius that it ulcerates the ſkin if 
much handled. Taken internally, it powerfully {imu- 
lates the ſolids, and promotes urine, ſweat, and ex- 
pectoration. If the doſe is conſiderable, it proves 
emetie, and ſometimes purgative. The principal uſe 
of this medicine is where the prime viz abound wit 

mucous matter, and the lungs are oppreſſed by tena- 


cious phlegm, It has been recommended in bydropie 
we | caſes, 


1 

raſes, taken in powder, from four to ten grains in a 
doſe, mixed with a douþle quantity of nitre. The 
moſt commodious mode of exhibiting this root 18 38 a 
bolus or pill. Liquid forms are too di ſagreeable to moſt 
people; though this may be remedied in ſo;ne degree 
by the addition of ſome aromatic diſtilled waters. It 
yields the whole of its virtues to aqueous and vinous 
menſtrua, and likewiſe to vegetable acids. 

SCILLY, or SiLLEey, a cluſter of ſmall iſſands and 
rocks, fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, in W. Long. 7“. 
N. Lat. 50% 

Theſe iſlands were firſt called Caſſiterides, or the 
Tin Iles, from their being rich in that metal. The 
common opinion is, that this is a Greek appellation 
which in the moſt obvious ſenſe is true: But as the 
Phoenicians were familiar with the metal, and with the 
country that produced it, before the Greeks knew 
any thing of either, it is very likely they introduced 
the names of both from their own language. Strabo 
ſays theſe iſſlands were ten in number, lying cloſe to- 
gether, of which only one was uninhabited; the peo- 
ple led an erratic life, lived upon the produce of their 
cattle, wore an under-garment which reached down to 
their ankles, and over that another, both of the ſame 
colour, which was black, girt round a little below the 
breaſt with a girdle, and walked with ſtaves in their 
hands, The riches of theſe iſlands were tin and lead, 
which, with the ſkins of their cattle, they exchanged 
with foreign merchants, that is, the Phœnicians from 
Cadiz, for earthen-ware, ſalt, and utenfils made of 
braſs. An author of as great or greater antiquity, 
ſeems to include a part at leaſt of Cornwall among tt 
theſe iſlands ; or rather he ſuggeſts, that they were 
not perfect iſſanc's except at full ſea, but that at ebb 
the inhabitants paiſed from one to another upon the 
ſands, and that they even tranſported their tin in large 
quatre blocks upon carriages from one iſland to another. 
Hefarther takes notice, that ſuch as inhabited about Be- 
lerium, (the Land's End), were in their converſation 
with ſtrangers remarkably civil and courteous, O- 
ther ancient writers ſtyle theſe iſlands Heſperidet, from 
their weſtern ſituation, and Oeftrymnides, aſſerting that 
the land was extremely fertile, as well as full of mines; 
and that the people, though very brave, were entirely 
addicted to commerce, and boldly paſſed the ſeas in 
their leather boats. | 

The Romans were exceedingly defirous of having a 
ſhare in this commerce, which the Phœnicians as care- 
fully laboured to prevent, by concealing their naviga- 
tion to theſe iſiands as much as it was in their power. 
Ar length, however, the Romans prevailed; and Publius 
Craſſus coming thither, was ſo well pleaſed with the 
induſtry and manners of the people, that he taught 
nem various improvements, as well in working their 
mines, which till that time were but ſhallow, as in 
carrying their own merchandiſe to different markets. 

Te 15 no room to doubt that they followed the fate 
ho the reſt of Britain, and particularly of Cornwall, in 
coming ſubject to the Roman empire. We find them 
called in the itinerary of Antoninus, Sigdeles 5 by 

pitias, Sulenæ; and by Solinus they are termed 
1 80 All we know of them during this period is, 
. We tin trade continued, and that ſometimes ſtate- 

oners were exiled, or, to uſe the Roman phraſe, re- 


*RREU hither as well as to other iflands; 
Vor. 8 "4 2 


. 
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When the legions were withdrawn, and Britain with 
its dependencies left in the power of the natives, there 
is no reaſon to queſtion that theſe iſlands ſhared the 
ſame lot with the reſt. As to the appellation which 
from this period prevailed, the ordinary way of wri- 
ting it is Scilly; in records we commonly find it ſpelt 
Silly, Silley, or Sulley; but we are told the old 
Britiſh appellation was Sulleh, or Sy/l-h, which ſigni- 
fies rocks conſecrated to the ſun, We have not the 
leaſt notice of any thing that regards them from the 
fifth to the tenth century. It is, however, with much 
appearance of truth, conjectured, that ſome time within 
this ſpace they were in a great meaſure deſtroyed by 
an earthquake, attended with a ſinking of the earth, 
by which moſt of their lowlands, and of courſe 
the greateſt part of their improvements, were covered 
by the ſea, and thoſe rich mines of tin, which had 
rendered them ſo famous, ſwallowed up in the deep, 
They have a tradition in Cornwall, that a very exten- 


five tract of country called the Lione, in the old 


Corniſh Lethouſory, ſuppoſed to ie between that coun- 
try and Scilly, was Joſt in that manner z and there are 
many concurrent circumſtances which render this pro- 
bable. In reference to theſe iſlands the caſe is fill 
ſtronger; for at low ebbs their ftone-incloſures are {till 
viſible from almoſt all the iſles, and thereby afford an 
ocular demonſtration that they were formerly of far 
greater extent, and that in remoter ages their inhabi- 
tants muſt have been very numerous, and at the ſame 
time very induſtrious. This ſufficiently proves the 
fact, that by ſuch an earthquake they were deſtroyed; 
and that it happened at ſome period of time within 
thoſe limits that have been aſſigned, appears from our 
hearing nothing more of their tin trade, and from 
our having no notice of it at all in any of our ancient 
chronicles, which, if it had fallen out later, from their 
known attention to extraordinary events, mult cer- 
tainly have happened, | | 

It is generally ſuppoſed, and with great appearance 
of truth, that king Athelſtan, after having overcome 
a very powerful confederacy formed againſt him, and 
having reduced Exeter, and driven the Britons be- 
yond the river Tamar, which he made the boundary 


of their Corniſh dominions, paſſed over into theſe iſſands, 


(then ſurely in a better ſtate than now, or they would 
not have been objects of his vengeance), and reduced 
them likewiſe. Hiſtory does not inform us that the 
Danes ever fixed themſelves in theſe iſlands; but as 
their method of fortifying is very well known, it has 
been conjeQured that the Giant's Caſtle in the iſle of 
St Mary was erected by them; and indeed, if we con— 
ſider the convenient fituation of theſe iſlands, and the 
trade of piraey which tbat nation carried on, there 
ſeems to be nothing improbable in that conjecture. It 
is more certain that there were churches erected in theſe 
ifles, and that there were in them alſo many monks 

and hermits, before the conqueſt. | 
The fertility of the iſlands is much inſiſted upon in 
all the accounts; and it is expreſsly ſaid of St Mary's, 
that it bears exceeding good corn, inſomuch that if 
men did but caſt corn where ſwine had routed, it 
wonld come up. There is mention made of a breed of 
wild ſwine, and the inhabitants had great plenty of 
fowl and fiſh, But notwithſtanding the fertility of the 
country, and the many commodities that men had or 
20 13 | might 
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might have there, it was nevertheleſs but thinly peo- 
pled ; and the reaſon aſſigued is, becauſe they were 
liable to be frequently fpoiled by French'or Spaniſh 
pirates. In Leland's time one Mr Davers of Wiltſhire, 
and Mr Whittington of Glouceſterſhire, were proprietors 
of Scilly, and drew from thence, in rents and commo- 
dities, about forty merks a-year, : 

The inhabitants at that juncture, and Jong be- 
fore, appear to have carried on a ſmall trade in 


dried ſkaite and other fiſh to Bretagne, with which 


they purchaſed ſalt, canvaſs, and other neceffaries, 
This ſeems to be the remains of a very old kind of 
commerce, fince for many ages the people of that 


country, thoſe of the Scilly iſles, and the people of 


Cornwall, looked vpon themſelves as countrymen, 


being in truth no other than remnants of the ancient 


Britons, who, when driven out by the Saxons, took 
refuge in thoſe iſlands, and in that part of France 
which had before been called Armrica, and from 
hence ſtyled Bretagne, Brittany, or Little Britain, and 
the people Bretons. This in all probability was a great 
relief to theſe who dwelt in thoſe iſles; who, durin 
the long civil war between the houſes of York and 
Lancalter, had their intercourſe with England fo much 
interrupted, that if it had not been for this commerce 
with their neighbours on the French coalt, they might 
have been driven to the laſt diſtreſs. 

The Scilly, or S:llcy ifſards, he due weft from the 
Lizard about ſeventgen leagues z weſt and by ſouth 
from the old Land's End, neareſt Mount's Bay, at 
the diſtance of ten leagues; and from the weitern 
Land's End, they lie weſt-ſouth-weſt, at the diſtance 
of ſomething more than nine leagues. There are five 
of them iphabited; and that called Samſon has one 


family in it. The largeſt of theſe is SF? Mary's, which 
lies in the north Jatitude of 49 degrees 55 minutes, 


and in. the longitude of 6 degrees 40 minutes welt 
from Greenwich. It is two miles and a half in length, 
about one and a half in breadth, and between nine 


and ten miles in compaſs. On the weft fide there 
projects an iſthmus. Beyond this there is a peninſula, 


which is very high; and upon which ſtands Star Caſtle, 
built in 1593, with ſome outworks and batteries. On 
theſe there are upwards of threeſcore nieces of cannon 
mounted; and for the defence of which there is a gar- 
riſon of an entire company, with a malter-gunner and 
ſix other gunners. In.the magazine there are arms 
for 300 iſlanders, who, when ſummoned, are bound to 
march into the fortreſs. Underneath the caſtle barracks 
and lines, ſtands Hugh Town, very improperly built, 
as lying ſo low as to be ſubjet to inundations. A 
mile within land Rtands Church Town, fo denominated 
from their place of worthip ; it conſiſts of a few houſes 
only, with a court-houſe, About two furlongs eaſt of 
this lies the Old Town, where there are more houſes, 
and ſome of them very convenient dwellings. The 
number of inhabitants in this ifJand is about 6 or 700 
and it produces to the lord proprietor 3o0ol. per annum. 

Treſcaw hes directly north from St Mary's, at the 
ditance of two miles. It was formerly ſtyled Sz 
Nichs!as's iſland; and was at leaſt as large as St Mary's, 
though at preſent about half the fize. The remains 
of the abbey arc yet vifible, the fituation well choſen, 
with a ſince baſoa of Treſk water before it, half a mile 
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long and a furlong wide, with an ever-preen han 
high enough to keep out the ſea, and ſervi 
to preſerve the pond and ſhelter the abbey, In this 
pond there are moſt ez:ellent eels, and the lands lying 
round 1t are by far the belt in thoſe iſlands. There . 
avout half a ſcore ſtone houſes, with a church, which 
are called Dolphin Town; an old caſtle built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. called Oliver's Caſtle; and a new 
block-houſe, raiſed out of the ruins of that caſtle, wl:ich 
is of far greater uſe, This iſland is particularly noted 
for producing plenty of the fineſt ſamphire, and the 
only tin works that are now viſible are found here, 
There are upon it at preſent about 40 families, why 
are very induſtrious, and ſpin more wool than in St 
Mary's. Its annual value is computed at 80 J. a year, 

A mile to the eaſt of 'Freſcaw, and about two miles 
from the moſt northern part of St Mary's, lies the iſſe 
of St Martin's, not much inferior in fize to that of 
Freſcaw. It very plainly appears to have been for. 
merly extremely well cultivated; notwithſtanding which 
it was entirely leſerted, till within ſomewhat leſs than- 
a century ago, that Mr Thomas Ekines, a conſider- 
able merchant, engaged ſome people to ſettle there. 
He likewiſe cauſed to be erected a hollow tower twenty 
feet in height, with a ſpire of as many feet more; 
which being neatly covered with lime, ſerves as a day- 
mark for direQing ſhips eroſſing the channel or co- 
ming into Scilly. St Martin's produces ſome corn, af- 
fords the belt palture in theſe iſlands, nouriſnes a great 
number of ſheep, and has uponit 17 families, who pretend 
to have the ſecret of burning the beſt kelp, and are 
extremely attached to their own iſland, As a proof of 
this it is obſervable, that though ſome of the inhabi- 
tants rent lands in St Mary's, yet they continue to 
reſide here, going thither only occationally. 

St Agnes, which is alfo called the Light-houſe 
Hand, hes near three miles fouth-weſt of St Mary's; 
and is, though a very little, a very well cultivated iſland, 
fruitful in corn and graſs. The only inconvenience 
to which the people who live in it are ſubject, is the 
want of good water, as their capital advantage conſiſts 
in having ſeveral good coves or ſmall ports, where 
boats may lie with ſafety; which, however, are not 
much uſed. The light-houſe is the principal ornament 
and great ſupport of the iſland, which ſtands on the 
moſt elevated ground, built with ſtone from the foun- 
dation to the lanthorn, which is fifty-one feet high, the 


gallery four, the ſaſh- lights eleven feet and a half high, 


three feet two inches wide, and fixteen in number. 


The floor of the lanthorn is of brick, upon which 


ſtands a ſubſtantial iron grate, ſquare, barred on every 
fide, with one great chimney in the canopy roof, and 
ſeveral leſſer ones to let out the ſmoke, and a large 
pair of ſmith's bellows are ſo fixed as to be eaſily uſed 
whenever there is occaſion, Upon the whole, it 158 
noble and commodious ſtructure; and being plaſtered 
white, is a uſeful day-mark to all ſhips coming from 
the ſouthward. The keeper of this light-houſe has à 
ſalary from the Trinity-houſe at Deptford of 401. a- 
year, with a dwelling-houſe and ground for a garden. 
His aſſiſtant has 20 l. a- year. It is ſupplied with coals 
by an annual ſhip; and the carriage of theſe coals from 
the ſea ſide to the light-houſe is looked on as a conſi- 


derable benefit to the poor inhabitants. They — 
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-neat little church, built by the Godolphin family. 
— "There are at preſent 50 houſeholds in the iſland, which 


yield the proprietor 40 J. a year. 

Brehar, or, as pronounced, Bryer i/and, lies north- 
weſt of St Mary's, and to the weſt of T'reſcaw, to 
which, when the ſea is very low, they ſometimes paſs 
over the ſand, It is very mountainous, abounds with 
ſea and land fowls, excellent ſamphire, and a great 
variety of medical herbs. There are at prefent thir- 
teen families, who have a pretty church, and pay gol. 


a: year to the proprietor. 


South from hence, and weſt from Treſcaw, ſtands 


the iſland of Samſon, in which there is not above one 


family, who ſubſiſt chiefly by the making of kelp. To 
the weltward of theſe there lie four iſlands, which 
contain in the whole 360 acres of meadow and arable 
land. The eaftzrn iſles, ſo denominated from their 
poſition in refpe& to St Mary's, contain 123 acres 
and there are alſo ſeven other rocky and ſcattered 
iſlands, that have each a little land of ſome uſe; and 
beſides theſe, innumerable rocks on every fide, among 


which we muſt reckon Scilly, now nothing more than 


a large, ill-ſhaped, craggy, inacceſſible iſland, lying 
the fartheſt north-welt of any of them, and conſequently 
the neareſt to the continent. | 

The air of theſe iſlands is equally mild and pure; 
their winters are ſeldom ſubje& to froſt or ſnow. 
When the former happens, it laſts not long; and the 
latter never lies upon the ground, The heat of their 
ſummers is much abated by ſea-breezes. They are in- 
decd frequently incommoded by ſea-fogs, but then theſe 
are not unwholeſome. Agues are rare, and fevers 
more ſo. The molt fatal diſtemper is the ſmall-pox ; 
yet thoſe who live temperately ſurvive commonly to a 
great age, and are remarkably free from diſeaſes, 
The foil is very good, and produces grain of all ſorts, 
{except wheat, of which they had anciently plenty), in 
large quantities, They {till grow a little wheat, but the 
bread made of it is unpleaſant, They eat, for this rea- 


ſon, chiefly what is made of barley; and of this they have 


ſuch abundance, that though they uſe it both for bread 
ſand beer, they have more than ſuffices for their own 
conumption. Potatoes is a new improvement; and they 
proſper to ſuch a degree, that in ſome places they have 
two crops in a year. Roots of all ſorts, pulſe, and 
falads, grow well; dwarf fruit-trees, gooſeberries, 
currants, raſberries, and every thing of that kind, under 
Proper ſhelter, thrive exceedingly ; but they have no 
trees, though formerly they had elder; and porthelik, 
i, e. the harbour of willows, proves they had theſe 
likewiſe ; and with a little care, no doubt, great im- 
provemetns might be made. The ranunculus, anemone, 
2nd moſt kinds of flowers, are ſucceſsfully cultivated 
in their gardens. They have wild fowl of all forts, 
from the ſwan to the ſnipe; and a particvlar kind 
cailed the hedge- chicken, which is not inferior to the 
ontolan tame fow], puffins, and rabbits, in great num» 
vere, Their black cattle are generally ſmall, but very 
wel! taſted, though they feed upon ore- weed. Their 
horſes are little, but ſtrong and lively. They bave alſo 
arge flocks of fine ſheep, whoſe fleeces are tolerably 
$00d and their fleſh excellent. There are no venomous 
creatures in theſe iſlands. 
: 5 mult now paſs to the ſea, which is of more 
„ale quence to theſe iſles than that ſmall portion of 


land which is diſtributed amongſt them. St Mary's Scilly, - 
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harbour is very ſafe and capacious, having that iſland 7 


on the ſouth ; the eaftern iſlands, with that of St Mar- 


tin, on the eaſt; Treſcaw, Brehar, and Samſen, to the 
north; St Agnes and ſcveral ſmall iſlands to the welt, 
Ships ride here in three to five fathom water, with 
good anchorage. Into and out of this harbour there 
are four inlets, viz. Broad Sound, Smith's Sound, St 
Mary's Sound, and Crow Sound : ſo that hardly any 
wind can blow with which a ſhip cf 150 tors cannot 
ſafely ſail through one or other of then, Crow Sound 
only excepted, where they cannot paſs at low water, 
but at high there is from 16 0 24 feet in this paſſage. 
Beſides theſe there arc two other harbours; one called 
New 'Grynfey, which lies between Brehar and Treſcaw, 
where ſhips of 3 co tons may ride ſecurcly. The other 
is called Old Grynſey, and lies between Treſcaw, St 
Helen's, and Theon, for ſmaller ſhips The former 
1s guarded by the batteries at Oliver's Caftle; the latter 
by the Blockbouſe, on the eaſtern fide of Treſcaw, 
called Dover. Small coafters bound to the northward 
have more convenient outlets from theſe little harbours 
than from St Mary's, where, at the weſt end of Hugh 
Town, there is a fine pier built by the preſent carl of 
Godolphin, 430 feet long, 20 feet wide in the nar- 
roweſt part, and 23 feet in height, with 16 feet of 
water at a ſpring, and 10 at a nezp tide ; ſo that under 
the ſhelter of this pier veſſels of 150 tons may lie ſe- 
curely, not only cloſe to the quay, but all along the 
ſtrand of the town, | | 

In this harbour, and in all the little coves of the 
ſeveral iſles, prodigious quantities of mackerel may be 
caught in their ſeaſon; alſo ſoal, turbot, and plaiſe, re- 
markably gocd 1n their kind. Ling, which from its 
being a thicker iſh, mellower, and better fed, is very 
juſtly preferred to any caught nearer our own coaſts, 
Salmon, cod, pollock, are in great plenty, and pilchards 
in vat abundance. To theſe we may add the alga 
marina, fucus, or ore- weed, which ſerves to feed both 
their ſmall] and great cattle, manures their lands, is 
burned into kelp, is of uſe in phyſic, is ſometimes pre- 
ſerved, ſometimes pickled, and is in many other reſpects 
very beneficial to the inhabitants of whom we are next 
to ſpeak. | Rk 

The people of Scilly in general are robuſt, hand- 
ſome, active, hardy, induſtrious, generous, and good- 
natured ; ſpeak the Engliſh language with great pro- 
priety; have ſtrong natural parts, (though for want of 
a good ſchool they have little education), as appears 
by their dexterity in the ſeveral employments to which 
they are bred. They cultivate moſt of their lands as 
well as can be expected under their preſent circum- 
ſtances. They arc bred from their infancy to the ma- 
nagement of their boats, in which they excel; are 

ood fiſhermen, and excellent pilots. Their women 

are admirable houſewives, {pin their own wool, weave 
it. into 'coarſe cloth, and knit ſtockings. They have 
no timber of their own growth, and not much from 
England; yet they have many joiners and cabinet- 
makers, who, out of the fine woods which they obtain 


from captains of ſhips who put in here, make all kinds 


of domeſtic furniture in a very neat manner. They 
are free from the land-tax, malt-tax, and exciſe; and 
being furniſhed with plenty of liquors from the veſſels 
which are driven into their roads for refreſhment, for 
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neceſſary repairs, or to wait for a fair wind, 1n return 
for proviſions and other convenicnces ; this, with what 
little fiſh they can cure, makes the belt part of their 
trade, if we except their kelp, which has,been a grow- 
ing manufacture for theſe fourſcore years, and produces 
at preſent about 500 ]. per annum. 

The right honourable the earl of Godolphin is Ryted 
proprietor of Scilly, in virtue of letters-patent granted 
to the late earl, then lord Godolphin, dated the 25th 
of July 1698, fog, the term of 89 years, to be com- 
puted from the end and expiration of a term of 50 years, 
granted to Francis Godolphin, Elq; by king Charles I.; 
that is, from the year 1709 to 1798, when his leaſe de- 
termines. In virtue of this royal grant, his lordſhip is 
the ſole owner of all lands, houſes, and tenements ; 
claims all the tithes, not oniy of the fruits of the 


earth, but of fiſh taken at ſea and landed upon thoſe 


premiſes ; harbour- duties paid by ſhips; and one mo'ety 
of the wrecks, the other belonging to the admiralty. 


There is only one eccleſiaſtical perſon upon the iſlands, 


who reſides at St Mary's, and vilits the other inhabited 
illands once a-year. But divine ſervice is performed, 
and ſermons preached, or rather read, every Sunday in 


the churches of thoſe iſlands, by an honeſt layman 


appointed for that purpoſe; and there are likewiſe 
church-wardens and overſeers, regularly choſen in 
every pariſh, As to the civil government, it is admi— 
niſtered by what is called the Court of Twelve; in 
which the commander in chief, the proprictor's agent, 
and the chaplain, have their feats in virtue of their 


offices; the other nine are choſen by the people; Theſe 


they have not been hitherto known; fince except, for the 
But in caſe. 


decide, or rather compromiſe, all differences; and pu— 
niſh ſmall offences by fines, whippings, and the duck- 
ing-ſtool: as to greater enormitics, we may conclude 


ſoldiers, there is no priſon in the iſlands. 
of capital olfences, the criminals may be tranſported 
to and brought to juſtice in the county of Cornwall. 
The great importance of theſe iſlands ariſes from 
their advantageous ſituation, as looking equally into 
St George's Channel, which divides Great Britain 
from Ireland, and the Engliſh Channel, which ſeparates 
Britain from France. For this reaſon, moſt ſhips 
bound from the ſouthward ſtrive to make the Scilly 
i{fJands, in order to itcer their courſe with greater cer- 
tainty. It is very convenient alſo for veſſels to take ſhel- 
ter amongſt them; which prevents their being driven to 
Milford Haven, nay ſometimes into ſome port in Ire— 
land, if the wind is ſtrong at eaſt; or, if it blows 
hard at north-weſt, from being forced back into ſome 
of the Corniſh harbours, or even on the French coaſts. 
If the wind ſhould not be very high, yet if unfavour- 
able or uniteady, as between the channels often hap- 


Pens, it is better to put into Scilly, than to beat about 


2t fea in bad weather. The intercourſe between theſe 
two channels is another motive why ſhips come in here, 
as chooling rather to wait in ſafety for a wind, than to 


run the hazard of being blown out of their courſe; and 


therefore a ſtrong gale at ealt ſeldom fails of bringing 
thirty or forty veſſels, and frequently a larger number 
into Scilly ; not more to their own ſatisfaction than 
to that of the inhabitants. Ships homeward-bound 
from America often touch there, from the defire of 
making the firſt land in their power, and for the ſake 
of refreſament. Some or other of theſe realons have 
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an influence on foreign ſhips, as Well as our own 
afford the natives an opportunity of ſhowing 
wonderful dexterity, in conducting them fafcly into 
St Mary's harbour, and, when the wind ſerves, thro? 
their ſounds, Upon firing a gun and making a waf; 
a boat immediately puts off from the nearelt illands. 
with ſeveral pilots on board; and having with ama. 
Zing activity dropped one of them into every ſhip, till 


and 
their 


ouly two men are left in the boat, theſe return again 


to land, as the wind and other circumftances direct, 
in one of their little coves. 


In time of war, the importance of theſe iſlands i; 


ſtill more conſpicuous; and it is highly probable, that 
they afforded the allies a place for aſſembling their 
fleet, when the Britons, Danes, Scots, and Iriſh, 
ſailed under the command of Anlaft, to attack king 
Athelſtan; which convinced him of tbe neceſſity of 
adding them to his dominions. Upon the like prin. 
ciple, Henry VIII. when upon bad terms with his 
neizhbours, cauſed an old fortreſs to be repaired; and 
queen Elizabeth, who had more to fear, directed the 
conſtruction of a caſtle, which, in part at Jeaft, ſtill re- 
mains. But the moſt fingular inftance of the detriment 
that might ariſe from theſe iſlands falling into other 
hands than our own happened in 1651, when Sir John 
Greenville took ſhelter in them with the remains of the 
Cornith cavaliers. For the depredations committed by 
his frigates ſoon made it evident that Scilly was the 
key of the Engliſh commerce; and the clamours of the 
merchants thereupon roſe ſo higb, that the parliament 
were forced to fend a fleet of fifty ſail, with a great 
body of land-forces on board, under Sir George 
Ayſcue and admira] Blake, who with great difficulty, 
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and no inconfiderable loſs, made thcmiclves mailers of 


Treſcaw and Brehar; where they erected thoſe lines 
and fortifications near the remains of the old fortreſs 
that are called Oliver's Caſtle. But at length, finding 
that little was to be done in that way, they choſe to 


grant Sir John Grenville a moſt honourable capitula- 


tion, as the ſureſt means to recover places of ſuch 
conſcquence : with which the parliament were very | 


little ſatisfied, till Mr Blake gave them his reaſons 
which appeared to be ſo well founded, that they di- 


reQed the articles he had concluded to be punctually 


carried into execution. 

SCIO, one of the moſt beautiful, pleaſant, and ce- 
lebrated iſlands of the Archipelago, near to the coalt 
of Natolia, to the ſouth of Metelin, and to the nortÞ- 


caſt of Samos. It is 32 miles in length, and 15 in 


breadth; a mountainous country, and yet pleaſant 
enough, there being fruits of various kinds growing in 
the fields, ſuch as oranges, citrons, olives, muiber- 
ries, and pomegranates. There is alſo a large quan- 
tity of pleaſant wine, which they export to the neigh- 
bouring iſlands; but their principal trade is in ſilks. 
They have alſo a ſmall commerce in wool, cheeſe, figs, 
and maſtic. The women are better bred than in other 
parts of the Levant ; though the dreſs E odd, yet 10 
is very neat. The partridges are tame, being fent 
every day into the fields to get their living, and in the 
evening are called back with a whiſtle. The tow 


called Scio is large, pleaſant, and the belt built of any 
in the Levant, the houſes being beautiful and commo- 
dious, ſome of which are terraſſed, and others covered 
with tiles. The ſtreets are paved with int - G0 


/ 
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and the Venetians, while they had it 1n, their poſſeſ- 
Gon, made a great many alterations for the better. 
The caſtle is an old citadel built by the Genoeſe, in 
which the Turks have a garriſon of 1400 men. The 
harbour of Scio is the rendezvous of all ſhipping that 
goes to or comes from Conſtantinople, and will hold a 
fleet of fourſcore veſſels. They reckon there are 
10,000 Turks, 100,000 Greeks, and 10,000 Latins, 
on this iſland. The Turks took it from the Venetians 
in 1695. 
ſea-file, 47 miles weft of Smyrna, and 210 ſouth · weſt 
of Conſtantinople. 

SCIOPPIUSs (Gaſpar), one of the molt formidable 
critics of the 17th century, was born in the Palatinate 
in 1576, and fiudied at Amberg, Heidelberg, and 
afterwards at Altdorf; where he made ſuch a rapid 
progreſs, that at 16 years of age he publiſhed ſome 
critical works which rendered him admired. In 1599, 
be abjurcd the Proteſtant religion, and embraced that 
of Popery ; notwithftanding.-which he was the great 
enemy of the Jeſuits, and was extremely ſatirical upon 
them in ſeveral books; while on the other hand he 
wrote with the utmoſt fury alſo againſt the Proteſtant 
party, and even perſuaded the Catholic princes to ex- 
tirpate them by the molt ſanguinary methods. He 
particularly vented his rage zgainſt Joſeph Scaliger, 
Caſaubon, and Du Pleſſis Mornai. He even attacked 
James I. of England; nor did he ſpare the perſon of 
Henry IV. of France, in his book intitled Eccleſiaſſi- 
cus, which was burnt in France by the hands of the 
hangman. In ſhort, Scioppius, baving drawn upon 
himſelf univerſal hatred, and being juſtly apprehenſive 
of ſome attempt upon his life, ſought for ſhelter at 
Padua, where he died in 1649. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of great abilities; and his applica- 
tion to tudy, his memory, the multitude of his wri— 
tings, his fire and eloquence, would have jultly ranked 


bim high in the republic of letters, had his moderation 


been equal to his lcarning. | 5 

vCIPIO (Publius Cornelius), a renowned Roman 
general, ſurnamed Africanus, for his conqueſts in that 
country, His other fignal military exploits were, his 
taxing the city of New Carthage in a fingle day; his 
complete victory over Hannibal, the famous Cartha- 
gloian general; the defeat of Syphax king of Numi— 


dia, and of Antiochus in Aſie. He was as eminent 
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tor his chaſtity, and his generous behaviour to his pri— 


ſonets, 


as for his valour. 
about 51, 

»CiP10 (Lucius Cornelius), his brother, ſurnamed 
Ajiaticus, for his complete victory over Antiochus at 
the battle of Magneſia, in which Antiochus loſt 50,000 
ntantry, and 4000 cavalry, A triumph, and the 
"rname of 4faticus, were the r2wards of his valour. 
Yet 118 ungprateful countrymen accuſed him, as well as 
his. brother, of peculation; for which he was fined; 
but the public ſale. of his effects proved the falſe— 
hood of the charge; for they did not produce the amount 
of th fine. He flouriſhed about 190 B. C. 

2c1210 (Publius Emilianus), was the fon of Paulus 
nas; but being adopted by Scipio Africanus, 
bg was called Scipio Africanus junior. He ſhowed 
3 worthy his adoption, following the footſteps 
Seipio Atricanus, whom he equalled in military 
ane and public virtues. His chief vi ories were the 


He dicd 180 B. C. aged 
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Scio is a biſhop's ſee, and is ſeated on the 
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conqueſt of Carthage and Numantia ; yet theſe fignal 
ſervices to his country could not protect him from an 
untimely fate, He was ſtrangled in his bed by order 
of the Decemviri, who dreaded his popularity, 129 
B. C. aged 56. 

SCIRO, an iſland of the Archipelago, to the weſt 
of Mytelene, to the north-eaſt of Negropont, and to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Sciati. It is 15 miles in length, and 
8 in breadth. It is a mountainous country, but has 
no mines. The vines make the beauty of the iſland, 
and the wine 1s excellent ; nor do the natives want 
wood. There is but one village; and that is built on 
a rock, which runs up like a ſugar-loaf, and is 10 
miles from the harbour of St George. The inhabi— 
tants are all Greeks, the cadi being the only Turk 
among them, £ 8 TIEN 

SCIRRHUS, in ſurgery and medicine, a hard tu- 
mour of any part of the body, void of pain, ariſing, 
as is ſuppoled, from the inſpiſſation and induration of 
the fluids contained in a gland, though it may alſo 
appear in any other part of the body, eſpecially in the 
fat ; being one of the ways 1n which an inflammation 
terminates, Theſe tumours are exceedingly apt to 
degenerate into cancers. | | 

SCIURUS, the sQUIBRzL j 2 genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of glires. It has two fore-teeth 
in each jaw, the ſuperior ones ſhaped like wedges, and 
the inferior ones compreſſed. There are 11 ſpecies; 
of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The vulgaris, or common ſquirrel, with ears ter- 


minated with long tntts of hair ; large, lively, black 


eyes ; head, body, legs, and tail, of a bright reddiſh 
brown; breaſt and belly white; hair on each fide the 
tail lies flat. In Sweden and Lapland, it changes in 
winter into grey. In Ruſſia, it is ſometimes found black. 
In many parts of England there is a beautiful variety, 
with milk-white tails, This ſpecies inhabits Europe and 


North America, the northern and the temperate parts 


of Aſia; and a variety is even found as far ſouth as 
the iſle of Ceylon. It is a neat, lively, active animal; 
lives always in woods: in the ſpring, the female is 
ſeen purſued from tree to tree by the males, feigning 
an eſcape from their embraces; makes its neſt of moſs 
and dried leaves, between the fork of two branches; 
brings three or four young at a time; has two holes 
to its neſt ; ſtops up that on the fide the wind blows, 


as Pliny juſtly remarks; lays in a hoard of winter pro- 


viſion, ſuch as nuts, acorns, &c.; in lummer, feeds on 
buds and young ſhoots ; is particularly fond of thoſe 
of fir, and the young cones z fits up to cat, and uſes 
its fore-feet as hands; covers itfelf with is tail; leaps 
to a ſurpriſing diſtance ; when diſpoſed to croſs a ri- 
ver, a piece of bark is its boat, its tail the ſail. 


Soiro 


Sciurus. 
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2. The cinereus, or grey ſquirrel, with plain ears; Plate 
hair of a dull grey colour, mixed with black; and of- CCL, 
ten tinged with dirty yellow; belly and infides of the fig. . 


leps white; tail long, buſhy, grey, and ſtriped with 
black: ze of a half-grown rabbit. —lnhabits the 
woods of Nothern Afia, North America, Peru, and 
Chili. They are very numerous in North America, da 
incredible damage to the plantations of maize, run up 
the ſlalks and eat the young ears. Deſcend in vaſt 
flocks from the mountains, and join thoſe that inhabis 
the lower parts; are proſcribed by the Provinces, and a 
reward of three-peuce per head given for every one that is 


killed; 


rr 
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zcurus. killed; ſuch a number was deſtroyed one year, that 


Penſylvania alone paid in rewards 80001. of its cur- 
rency. Make their neſts in hollow trees, with moſs, 
ſtraw, wool, &c. Feed on maize in the ſeaſon, 
and on pine-cones, acorns, and maſt of all kinds: form 
holes under ground, and there depoſit a large ſtock of 
winter proviſion, Deſcend from the trees, and vifit 
their magazines when in want of meat ; are particu- 
larly buſy at the approach of bad weather during the 
cold ſeaſon keep in their neſts for ſeveral days toge- 
ther; ſeldom leap from tree to tree, only run up and 
down the bodies; their hoards often deſtroyed by ſwine; 


when their magazines are covered with deep ſnow, the 


ſquirre!s often periſh for want of food; are not eaſily 
ſhot, nimbly changing their place when they ſee the gun 
levelled; have the actions of the common ſquirrel ; are 
eaſily tamed ; their fleſh is eſteemed very delicate. Their 
furs, which are imported under the name of petit-gris, 
are valuable, and uſed as linings to cloaks. | 
3. The niger, or black ſquirrel, with plain ears; 
ſometimes wholly black, but often marked with white 
on the noſe, the neck, or end of the tail; the tail 
dhorter than that of the former; the body equal. It 
inhabits the north of Aſia, North- America, and 
Mexico: breeds and affociates in ſeparate troops; is 


equally numerous with the former; commits as great 


ravages among the maize; makes its neſt in the ſame 
manner ; and.forms, like them, magazines for winter 
food. The fineſt are taken near the lake Baikal, and 
about Barguzinſkoi oſtrog, upon the upper Angra, 


iy the diſtrict of Nertſchinſk, which are the beſt in all 


Siberia; theſe continue black the whole year, the 
others grow ruſty in ſummer.— There is a variety with 
plain ears; coarſe fur mixed with dirty white and 
black; throat and inſide of the legs and thighs black; 
tail much ſhorter than thoſe of ſquirrels uſually are; 
of a dull yellow colour, mixed with black; body of 


the ſize of the prey ſquirrel. It inhabits Virginia; 


the planters call it the cat ſquirrel. 

4. The flavus, or fair ſquirrel, with the body and 
tail of a flaxen colour; of a very ſmall ſize, with plain 
round ears, and rounded tail. Inhabits the woods 
near Amadabad, the capita] of Guzurat, in great 
abundance, leaping from tree to tree. Linnzus ſays 
it is an inhabitant of South America. 

5. The ftriatus, or ground ſquirrel, with plain ears; 


| ridge of the back marked with a black ſtreak; each 


ſide with a pale yellow ſtripe, bounded above and be- 
iow with a line of black; head, body, and tail, of a 
reddiſh brown; the tail the darkeſt : breaſt and belly 
white; noſe, and feet pale-red ; eyes full.—Inhabits 


the north of Aſia, but found in the greateſt abundance 


in the foreſts of North America. They never run up trees 
except they are purſued and find no other means of eſca- 
ping : they burrow, and form their habitations under 
ground, with two entrances, that they may get acceſs 
to the one in caſe the other is ſtopped up. Their re— 
treats are formed with great ſkill, in form of a lon 

gallery, with branches on each fide, each of which 
terminates in an enlarged chamber, as a magazine to 
ſtore their winter proviſion in; in one they lodge the 
acorns, in another the maize, in a third the hickery 
nuts, and in the laſt their favourite food the chin- 
quapin cheſnut, They very ſeldom tir out during 
winter, at leaſt as long as their proviſions laſt ; but if 
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| that fails, they will dig into cellars where epples are 


kept, or barns where maize is ſtored, and do a great 
deal of miſchief; but at that time the cat de{iror; 
great numbers, and is as great an enemy to thas 
as to mice. During the maize harveſt, theſe [quir. 
-rels are very buſy in biting off the ears, and fillin 
their mouths ſo full with the corn, that their cheeks 
are quite diſtended. It 1s obſervable, that they give 
great preference to certain food; for if, after fillin 
their mouths with rye, they happen to meet with 
wheat, they fling away the firſt, that they may ia— 
dulge in the laſt. They are very wild, bite ſeverely, 


and are ſcarcely ever tamed ; the ſkins are of little ule, 


but are ſometimes brought over to line cloaks, 


6. The glis, or fat ſquirrel, with thin naked ears; 
body covered with ſoft aſh-coloured hair; belly whitiſh; 
tail full of long hair: from noſe to tail, near fix in- 
ches; tail, four and a half: thicker in the body than 
the common ſquirrel. —Inhabits France and the ſouth 


of Europe; lives in trees, and leaps from bough to 


bough; feeds on fruits and acorns ; lodges in the hol- 
lows of trees; remains in a torpid ſtate during winter, 


and grows very fat, It was eſteemed a great delicacy 
by the Romans, who had their gliraria, places con- 
ſtructed to keep and feed them in. 


Scivrrg 


7. The ſagitta, or ſailing ſquirre], with a ſmall round Plit 


head, cloven upper lip: ſmall blunt ears, two ſmall © 


warts.at the utmoſt corner of each eye, with hairs 


growing out of them: neck ſhort: four toes on the 


fore feet; and inſtead of a thumb, a ſlender bone two 
inches and a half long, lodged under the lateral mem- 
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brane, ſerving to ftretch it out; from thence to the 


hind legs extends the membrane, which 1s broad, and 
a continuation of the ſkin of the ſides and belly: there 
are five toes on the hind feet; and on all the toes, ſharp 
compreſſed bentclaws: the tail is covered with long hairs 
diſpoſed horizontally: colour of the head, body, and tail, 
a bright bay; in ſome parts inclining to orange: breaſt 
and belly of a yellowiſh white: length from noſe to 
tail, eighteen inches; tail, fifteen.— Inhabits Java, and 
others of the Indian iſlands: leaps from tree to tree as 
if it flew: will catch hold of the boughs with its tall, 
Niewhoff, p. 354, deſcribes this under the name of the 
flying cat, and ſays the back is black. 

8. The volans, or flying ſquirrel, with round naked 
ears, full black eyes, and a lateral membrane from the fore 
to the hindlegs: tail with long hairsdiſpoſed horizontally, 


longeſt in the middle: colour above, a browniſh aſh; 
beneath, white tinged with yellow: much leſs than the 


common ſquirrel. Inhabits Finland, Lapland, Poland, 
Ruſſia, North America, and New Spain; lives in hol- 
low trees: ſleeps in the day: during the night is very 


lively: is gregarious, numbers being found in one tree: 


leaps from bough to bough ſome times at the diſtance of 
ten yards: this action has improperly been called flying, 
for the annimal cannot go in any other direction than 
forward; and even then cannot keep an even line, but 
ſinks confiderably before it can reach the place it aims 
at: ſenſible of this, the ſquirre] mounts the bigher in 
proportion to the diftance it wiſhes to reach: when it 
would leap, it firetches out the fore legs, and extend- 
ing the membranes becomes ſpecifically lighter than it 
would otherwiſe be; and thus is enabled to ſpring fut- 
ther than other ſquirrels that have not this aparatys- 


When numbers leap at a time, they feem like leaves 
blow® 
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au blown off by the wind. 
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Their food the ſame as the 


other ſquirrels. They are ealily tamed: bring three or 
four young at 2 time. See fig. 3, 4. the one repre- 


ſentiug the animal ig what is called a ing, the other 


in a fitting poſture. 


SCLAVONIA, a country of Europe, between the 


rivers Save, the Drave, and the Danube. It is di- 
vided into ix counties, viz. Poſegra, Zabrab, Creis, 
Waraſden, Zreim, and Walpon, and belongs to the 
houſe of Auſtria, It was formerly called a kingdom; 
and is very narrow, not being above 75 miles in breadth; 
but it is 300 in length, from the frontiers of Auſtria to 
Belgrade, The eaſtern part is called Razzza, and the 
inhabitants Ratzians. Theſe, from a particular notion, 
are of the Greek church. The language of Sclavonia 
is the mother of four others, namely, thoſe of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Poland, and Ruſſha. | 

SCLEROTICS, medicines proper to harden and 
conſolidate the fleſh of the parts to which they are ap- 
plied ; as purſſain, bouſe- lee k, flea-wort, garden night- 
ſhade, &c. 


SCOLOPAX, in ornithology, a genus belonging 


to the order of grallæ. The back is cylindrical, ob- 
tuſe, and longer than the head; the noſtrils are li- 
near; the face iss covered; and the feet have four toes. 
There are 18 ſpecies; of which the following are the 
principal. | 

1. The arquata, or curlew, frequents our ſea-coafts 
and marſhes in the winter time in large flocks, walking 
on the open ſands; feeding on ſhells, frogs, crabs, and 
other marine inſets, Jn ſummer they retire to the 
mountainous and unfrequented parts of the country, 
where they pair and breed. Their eggs are of a pale 
olive colour, marked with irregnlar but diſtinct ſpots 
of pale brown. Their flcſh is very rank and fiſhy, 
notwithſtanding an old Engliſh proverb in its favour. 
Curlews differ much in weight and fize; ſome weighin 
37 ounces, others not 22: the length of the largeſt to 
the tip of the tail, 25 inches; the breadth, three feet 
live inches; the bill is ſeven inches long : the head, 
n:ck, and coverts of the wings, are of a pale brown ; 
the middle of each feather black; the breaſt and belly 
white, marked with narrow oblong black lines: the 
back is white, ſpotted” with a few black ſtrokes: the 
quill-feathers are black, but the inner webs ſpotted 
with white: the tail is white, tinged with red, and beau- 
lifully barred with black; the legs are long, ſtrong, 
and of a blueiſh grey colour; the bottoms of the toes 


flat and broad, to enable it to walk on the ſoft mud, 


in ſcar hof food. 

2. The p!.zopus, or whimbrel, is much leſs frequent 
on our thores. than the curlew; but its haunts, food, 
and general appearance, are much the ſame. It is ob- 
ſrred to viſit the neighbourhood of Spalding (where 
It 18 calle the curjew knot) in vaſt flocks in April, but 
continues there no longer than May; nor is it ſeen 
there any other time of year : it ſeems at that ſeaſon to 
be on its paſſage to its breeding place, which Mr Pen- 
nent ſuſpects to be among the Highlands of Scotland. 
The fpreific difference is the: ſize; this never exceed- 
ing the weight of 12 ounces. 

3. The ruſticola, or woodcock, during ſummer inha- 
vits the Alps of Norway, Sweden, Poliſh Pruſſia, the 
march of- Brandenburg, and the northern parts of 
Lwope: they all retire from thoſe countries the be- 


gluing of winter, as ſoon as the frofls commence ; 


1 


which force them into milder climates, where the Scolopax, 
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ground is open, and adapted to their manner of feeding. 
They live on worms and inſects, which they ſearch for 
with their long bills in ſoft ground and moiſt woods. 
Woodeocks generally arrive here in flocks, taking ad- 
vantage of the night or a miſt: they ſoon ſeparate ; 
but before they return to their native haunts, pair. 
They feed and fly by night ; beginning their flight in 
the evening, and return the ſame way or through the 
ſame glades to their day retreat. They leave England 
the latter end of February, or beginning of March; 
not but they have been known to continue here acci- 
dentally..—Theſe birds appear in Scotland firſt on the 
eaſtern coaſts, and make their progreſs from eaſt to 
weſt, They do not arrive in Breadalbane, a central 


part of the kingdom, till the beginning or middle of 


November; nor the coaſts of Nether Lorn, or of Roſſ- 
ſhire, till December or January: they are very rare in 
the remote Hebrides, or in the Orkneys. A few firag- 
glers nowand then arrive there. They are equally ſcarce 


in Cathneſs.— Our ſpecies of woodcock is unknown in- 


North America: but a kind is found that has the ge- 
neral appearance of it; but is ſcarce half the ſize, and 
wants the bars on the breaſt and belly. The weight» 
of the woodcock is uſually about 12 ounces ;-the length- 
near 14 inches; and the breadth, 26.; the bill is three 
inches long, duſky towards the end, reddiſh at the baſe; 
tongue flender; long, ſharp, and hard at the point; 
the eyes large, and placed near the top of the head, 
that they may not be injured when the bird thruſts its» 
bill into the ground; from the bill to the eyes is a- 
black line; the fore-head is a reddiſh afh' colour; the 
crown of the head, the hind part of the neck, the back, 
the coverts of the wings, and the ſcapulars, are prettily 
barred with a ferruginous red, black and grey; but 
on the head the black predominates: the quill-feathers 
are duſky, indented with red marks. The chin is of a 
pale yellow; the whole under fide of the body is of a 
dirty white, marked with numerous tranſverſe lines of 
a duſky colour, The tail conſiſts of 12 feathers, duſky- 
or black on the one-web, and marked with red on the 
other; the tips above are aſh-couloured, below white; 
which; when ſhooting. on the ground was in vogue, 
was the ſign the fowler diſcovered the birds by. The 
legs and toes are livid; the latter divided almoſt to 
their very origin, having only a very ſmall web be- 
tween the middle and interior toes; as thoſe of the 
two ſpecies of ſnipes found in England. 

4: The zgocephala, or godwi:, weighs 12 ounees 


2 


and a half; the length is 16 inches; the breadth 27; 


the bill is four inches long, turns up a little, black at 
the end, the reſt a pale purple; from the bill to the 
eye is a broad white. ftroke ; the feathers of the head, 
neck, and back, are of a light reddiſh brown, marked 
in the middle with a dufky ſpot ; the belly and vent 
feathers white, the tail regularly barred with black and. 
white. The fix firſt quill-feathers are black their in- 
terior edges of a recdiſh brown; the legs in ſome are 
duſky, in others of a greyiſh blue; which perhaps may 
be owing to different ages; the exterior toe is connected 
as far as the firſt joint of the middle toe witha ftrong ſer- 
rated membrane. The male is diſtinguiſhed from the- 


female by ſome black lines on the breaſt and throat; 


which in the female are wanting. Theſe birds are 


taken in the fens, in the ſame ſeaſon and in the fame + Ser 
manner with the ruffs and reeves ; and when fattened Tings, 
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are eſteemed a great delicacy, and ſell for half a crown 
or five ſhillings a piece. A ſtale of the fame ſpecics is 
placed in the net. They appear in ſmail flocks on our 
coaſts in September, and continue with us the whole 
winter; they walk on the open ſands like the curlew, 
and feed on inſects, | 

5. The glottis, or greenſhapk, is in length to the 
end of the tail, 14 inches; to that of the toes, 20; its 
breadth, 25. The bill is two inches and a halt Jong; 
the upper mandible black, ſtrait, and very ſlender; the 
lower refleQs a little upwards; the head and upper 
part of the neck are aſh- coloured, marked with (mall 
duſky lines pointing down ; over each paſles a white 
line; the coverts, the ſcapulars, and upper part of the 
back, are of a browniſh aſh-colour; the quill- feathers 
duſky, but the inner webs ſpeckled with white; the 
breaſt, belly, thighs, and lower part of the back, are 
white; the tail is white, marked with undylated duſky 
bars: the inner coverts of the wings finely croſſed with 
double and treble rows of a duſky colour. It is a bird 
of an elegant ſhape, and ſmall weight in proportion to 
its dimenſions, weighing only fix ounces The legs 
are very long and ſlender, and bare above twoinches high- 
er than the kuees. The exterior toe is united to the 
middle toe, as far as the ſecond joint, by a ſtrong 


membrane which borders their ſides to the very end. 


Theſe birds appear on the Engliſh eoaſts and wet grounds 
in the winter-time in but ſmall numbers. ; 

6. The calidris, or red-ſhank, is found on moſt of 
our ſhores; in the winter-time it conceals itſelf in the 
gutters, and is generally found ſingle or at moſt in pairs. 
It breeds in the fens and marſhes; and flies round its 


neſt when diſturbed, making a noiſe like a lapwing. 


It lays four eggs, whitiſh tinged with olive, marked 


with irregular ſpots of black chiefly on the thicker end, 
It weighs five ounces and a half: the length is 12 inches, 
the breadth 21; the bill near two inches long, red at 
the baſe, black towards the point. The head, hind 
part of the neck, and ſcapulars, are of a duſky aſh- 
colour, obſcurely ſpotted with black; the back is 


white, ſprinkled with black ſpots; the tail elegantly 


 þarred with black and white; the cheeks, under fide of 


the neck, and upper part of the breaſt, are white, 


| ſtreaked downward with duſky lines; the belly white; 
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the exterior webs of the quill-feathers are duſky; the 
legs long and of fine bright orange colour; the utmoſt 
toe connected to the middle toe by a ſmall membrane 
the inmoſt by another ſtill ſmaller, 


+ The gallinago, or common ſnipe, weighs four 
ounces; the length, to the end of. the tail, is near 12 
inches; the breadth about 14; the bill is three inches 
long, of a duſky colour, flat at the end, and often rough 
like ſhagrin above and below. The head 1s divided 
lengthwiſe with two black lines; and three of red, one 
of the laſt paſſing over the middle of the head, and 


one above each eye: between the bill and the eyes is 


a duſky line; the chin is white; the neck is varied 
with brown and red. The ſcapulars are beautifully 
triped lengthwiſe with black and yellow: the quill- 
feathers are duſky ; but the edge of the firft is white, as 
are the tips of the ſecondary feathers: the quill-feathers 
next the back are barred with black and pale red; the 
breaſt and belly are white; the coverts of the tail are 
long, and almoit-cover it; they are of a reddiſh brown 
colour. The tail conſiſts of 14 feathers, black on their 
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" 
lower part, then croſſed with a broad bar of decp tre 
orange, another narrow one of black; and the uh | 
white, or pale orange. "Phe vent feathers are of a dull Se 
yellow; the legs pale green; the toes divided to their ori. 


gin. In the winter-time Inipes are very frequent in all 


our marſhy and wet grounds, where they lie conccaled in 
the ruſhes, &c. In ſummer they diſperle to different parts 
and are found in the midſt of our higheſt mountains 1 
weil as of our low moors; their neſt is made of dried 
graſs; they lay four eggs of a dirty olive colour 
marked with duſky ſpois ; their young are ſo often 
found in England, that we doubt whether they ever 
entirely leave this iſland, When they are dilturbed 
much, particularly in the breeding ſeaſon, they ſoar 
to a vaſt height, making a ſingular bleatinp noiſe; 
and when they deſcend, dart down with vaſt rapidit 
it is alſo amufing to obſerve the cock (while his mate 
fits on her eggs) poiſe himſelf on her wings, making 
ſometimes a whiltliog and ſometimes a drumming noiſe, 
Their food is the fame with that of the woodcock; 
their flight very irregular and ſwift, and attended with 
a ſhrill ſcream. They are moſt univerſal birds, found 
in every quarter of the globe, and in all climates. 
SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, a genus of infeQs 
belonging to the order of aptera. The feet are very 
numerous, being as many on each tide as there are 
joints in the body; the antennæ are ſetaceous; there are 
two jointed pappi, and the body is depreſſed.— Theſe 
inſects are very formidable and noxious in the warm 


countries, where they grow to the length of a quarter 


of a yard or more, though in this climate they ſeldom 
grow above an inch long. The ſcolopendra is alſo 
called the centipes from its number of feet. In the 
eaſt Indies it grows to fix inches in length, and as 
thick as a man's finger: it conſiſts of many joiats; and 
from each joint proceeds a leg on each fide: they are 
covered with hair, and feem to have no eyes; but there 
are two feelers on the head, with which they find out the 
way they are to paſs: the head 1s very round, with 
two ſmall ſharp teeth, with which they infli& wounds 
that are very painful and dangerous. A ſailor that 
was bit by one on board a ſhip felt exceſſive pain, and 
his life was ſuppoſed to be in danger; but by the ap- 
plication of roaſted onions to the part, he recovered. _ 
The bite of the ſcolopendra mor/itans H in Jamaica is 5 
ſaid to be as poilonous as the ſting of a ſcorpion. 
Some of the ſpecies live in holes in the earth: others 
under ſtones, and among rotten wood; ſo that the re- 
moving of theſe is exceedingly dangerovs in the coun- 
tries where the ſcolopendre breed, —Theſe inſetts, 
like the ſcorpion, are-ſuppoſed to be produced perfect 
from the parent or the egg, and to undergo no changes 
after their firſt excluſion. They are found of all ſizes; 
which is a ſufficient reaſon for believing that they pre- 
ſerve their firſt appearance through the whole of ther 
exiltence. It is probable, however, that, like moli of 
this claſs, they often change their ſkins; but of this 
we have no certain information. | 
SCOMBER, the MackkRETL, in ichthyology, a ge0vs 
belonging to the order of thoracici. The head is ſmooth 
and compreſſed, and there are ſeven rays? in the gil 
membrane. There are ten ſpecies; —of which the mil 
remarkable are the following. 
1. The ſcomber, or common mackerel, a ſummer: 


ſiſh of paſſage that viſits our ſhores in vat _— 
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Scolopax. are eſteemed a great delicacy, and ſell for half a crown 
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or five ſhillings a piece. A ſtale of the ſame ſpecies is 
placed in the net. They appear in ſmall locks on our 
coaſts in September, and continue with us the whole 
winter; they walk on the open ſands like the curiew, 
and feed on inſects. | 

5. The glottis, or greenſhapk, is ia length to the 
end of the-tail, 14 inches; to that of the toes, 20; its 
breadth, 25. The bill is two inches and a halt long; 
the upper mandible black, ſtrait, and very ſlender ; the 
lower reflects a little upwards; the bead and upper 
part of the neck are aſh-coloured, marked with ſmall 
duſky lines pointing down ; over each paſles a white 
line; the coverts, the ſcapolars, and upper part of the 
back, are of a browniſh aſh-colour;- the quill- feathers 
duſky, but the inner webs ſpeckled with white; the 
breaſt, belly, thighs, and lower part of the back, are 
white; the tail is white, marked with undylated duſky 
bars: the inner coverts of the wings finely croſſed with 
double and treble rows of a duſiy colour. It is a bird 
of an elegant ſhape, and ſmall weight in proportion to 
its dimenſions, weighing only fix ounces The legs 
are very long and ſlender, and bare above two inches high- 


er than the knees. The exterior toe is united to the 


middle toe, as far as the ſecond joint, by a ſtrong 
membrane which borders their ſides to the very end. 
Theſe birds appear on the Engliſh coaſts and wet grounds 
in the winter-time in but ſmall numbers, 

6. The calidris, or red-ſhank, is found on moſt of 
our ſhores; in the winter-time it conceals itſelf in the 
gutters, and is generally found fingle or at moſt in pairs. 
It breeds in the fens and marſhes; and flies round its 
neſt when diſturbed, making a noiſe like a lapwing. 
It lays four eggs, whitiſh tinged with olive, marked 
with irregular ſpots of black chiefly on the thicker end, 
It weighs five ounces and a half: the length is 12 inches, 
the breadth 21; the bill near two inches long, red at 
the baſe, black towards the point. The head, hind 
part of the neck, and ſcapulars, are of a duſky aſh- 
colour, obſcurely ſpotted with black; the back is 
white, ſprinkled with black ſpots; the tail elegantly 
barred with black and white; the cheeks, under fide of 
the neck, and upper part of the breaſt, are white, 
ſtreaked downward with duſky lines; the belly white; 
the exterior webs of the quill-feathers ere duſky; the 
legs long and of fine bright orange colour; the utmoſt 
toe connected to the middle toe by a ſmall membrane; 
the inmoſt by another ſtill ſmaller, | 

15+ The gallinago, or common ſnipe, weighs four 
ounces; the length, to the end of the tail, 18 near 12 
inches; the breadth about 14; the bill is three inches 
long, of a duſky colour, flat at the end, and often rough 
like ſhagrin above and below. The head is divided 
lengthwiſe with two black lines; and three of red, one 
of the laſt paſſing over the middle of the head, and 
one above each eye: between the bill and the eyes is 
a duſky line; the chin is white; the neck is varied 
with brown and red. The ſcapulars are beautifully 
Kriped lengthwiſe with black and yellow: the quill- 
feathers are duſky ; but the edge of the firſt is white, as 
are the tips of the ſecondary feathers: the quill-feathers 
next the back are barred with black and pale red; the 
breaſt and belly are white; the coverts of the tail are 
long, and almoſt cover it; they are of a reddiſh brown 
colour. The tail conſiſts of 14 feathers, black on their 


TE 


8 
lower part, then croſſed with a broad bar of 
orange, another narrow one of black; and the end; 


white, or pale orange. The vent feathers are of a dull Scam 


yellow; the legs pale green; the toes divided to their ori. 
gin. In the winter-time ſnipes are very frequent in all 
ourmarſhy and wet grounds, where they lie concealedin 
theruſhes, &. In ſummer they diſperſe todifferent parts 
and are found in the midſt of our higheſt mountains 8 
well as of our low moors; their neſt is made of dried 


graſs; they lay four eggs of a dirty olive colour, 


marked with duſky ſpots ; their young are ſo often 
found in England, that we doubt whether they ever 
entirely leave this iſland, When they are diſturbed 
much, particularly in the breeding ſeaſon, they ſoar 
to a vail height, making a fingular bleating noiſe; - 
and when they deſcend, dart down with vaſt rapidit 
it is alſo amuſing to obſerve the cock (while his mate 
fits on her eggs) poiſe himſelf on her wings, making 
ſometimes a whiltling and ſometimes a drumming noiſe, 
Their food is the fame with that of the woodcock; 
their flight very irregular and ſwift, and attended with 
a ſhrill ſcream. They are moſt univerſal birds, found 
in every quarter of the globe, and in all climates. 


SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, a genus of inſeds 


belonging to the order of aptera. The feet are very 


numerous, being as many on each fide as there are 
Joints in the body; the antennæ are ſetaceous; there are 
two jointed pappi, and the body is depreſſed. —Thele 
inſects are very formidable and noxious in the warm 
countries, where they grow to the length of a quarter 
of a yard or more, though in this climate they ſeldom 
grow above an inch long. The ſcolopendra is alſo 
called the centipes from its number of feet. In the 
eaſt Indies it grows to fix inches in length, and as 
thick as a man's finger: it conſiſts of many joints; and 
from each joint proceeds a leg on each fide: they are 
covered with hair, and feem to have no eyes; but there 
are two feelers on the head, with which they find out the 
way they are to paſs: the head is very round, with 
two {mall ſharp teeth, with which they infli& wounds 
that are very painful and dangerous. A ſailor that 
was bit by one on board a ſhip felt exceſſive pain, and 
his life was ſuppoſed to be in danger; but by the ap- 
plication of roaſted onions to the part, he recovered. 
The bite of the ſcolopendra 91r/itans Þ in Jamaica is 
ſaid to be as poilonous as the ſting of a ſcorpion. 
Some of the ſpecies live in holes in the earth: others 
under ſtones, and among rotten wood; fo that the re- 
moving of theſe is exceedingly dangerous in the coun- 
tries where the ſcolopendræ breed, —Theſe inſects, 
like the ſcorpion, are ſuppoſed to be produced perfect 
from the parent or the egg, and to undergo no changes 
after their firſt excluſion, They are found of all ſizes; 
which is a ſufficient reaſon for believing that they pre- 
ſerve their firſt appearance through the whole of their 
exiſtence. It is probable, however, that, like molt of 
this claſs, they often change their ſkins; but of this 
we have no certain information. | | 
SCOMBER, the Macxerer, in ichthyology, a genus 
belonging to the order of thoracici. The head is ſmooth 
and compreſſed, and there are ſeven rays? in the gill 
membrane. There are ten ſpecies; —of which the moli 
remarkable are the following. | 


O X 
1. The ſcomber, or common mackerel, a ſummer- 


fiſh of paſſage that viſits our ſhores in valt ſhoa!s. 
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being very tender, and unfit bor carriage; not but 
that it may. be preſerved by pickling and ſalting, 
a method, we believe, practiſed only in Cornwall, 
where it proves a great relief to the poor during 
winter. It was a fiſh greatly eſteemed by the Ro- 
mans, becauſe it furniſhed the precious garum, a ſort 
of pickle that gave a high reliſh to their ſauces; and 
was beſides uſed medicinally. It was drawn from 
ditkerent kinds of fiſh, but that made from the mack- 
rel had the preference: the belt was made at Car- 
thagena, vaſt quantities of mackrel being taken near 
an adjacent iſle, called from that circumſtance Scan- 
braria; and the garum, prepared by a certain com- 
pany in that city, bore a high price, and was diſtin- 
guiſned by the title of garum fociorum. This fiſh is 
eaſily taken by a bait; but the belt time is during a 
freſh gale of wind, which is thence called a mackerel 
gals, In the ſpring the eyes of mackerel are almoſt 
covered with a white film; during which period they 
are half blind, This film grows in winter, and is caft 
the beginning of ſummer. It 1s not often that it ex- 
ceeds two pounds in weight, yet there have been in- 
ſtances of ſome that weighed upwards of five. The 
noſe is taper and ſharp-pointed : the eyes large : the 
jaws of an equal length: the teeth ſmall, but numerous. 
The form of this fiſh is very elegant. The body is a 
little compreſſed on the fides : towards the tail it grows 
very ſlender, and a little angular. It is a moſt beau- 
tiful fiſh when alive; for nothing can equal the brilli- 
ancy of its colour, which death impairs, but does 
not wholly obliterate. | 

2. The thunnus, or tunny, was a fiſh well known 
to the ancients: it made a conſiderable branch of com- 
merce: the time of its arrival into the Mediterranean 
from the ocean was obſerved, and ſtations for taking 
them were eſtabliſhed in places it moſt frequented. 

There are ſtill very confiderable tunny fiſheries 
on the coaſt of Sicily, as well as ſeveral other 
parts of -the Mediterranean ; where they are cured, 
and make a preat article of proviſion in the adja- 
cent kingdoms. They are caught in nets, and ama- 
Zing quantities are taken; for they come in vaſt ſhoals, 
keeping along the ſhores. | | 

They frequent our coaſts, 
tunnies of the Mediterranean. They are not uncom- 
mon in the lochs on the weftern coaſt of Scotland; 
where they come in purſuit of herrings; and often 
during night ſtrike into the nets, and dv confiderable 
damage. When the fiſhermen draw them vp in the 
morning, the tunny riſes at the ſame time towards the 
fur face, ready to catch the fiſh that drop out. On per- 
cerming it, a ſtrong hook baited with a herring and 
ialtened to a rope, is inſtantly flung out, which the 
tunny ſeldom fails to take. As ſoon as hooked, it 
loſes all ſpirit; and after a very little reſiſtance ſubmits 
to its fate. It is dragged to the ſhore and cut vp, 
either to be ſold freſh to people who carry it to 
the country markets, or is preſerved ſalted in large 
<35, The pieces, when freſh lobk exactly like raw 
beef; but when boiled turn pale, and have ſomething 
of the flavour of ſalmon. | | 
One that was taken when Mr Pennant was at Inve- 
155 in 1 7 weighed 460 pounds. The fiſh was ſe— 
or. 5 OO 
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amr, It is leſs uſeful than other ſpecies of gregarious fiſh, 


but not in ſhoals like the 


g. U©.O 


ven feet ten inches long: the greateſt circumference 
five feet ſeven; the leaſt near the tail one foot fix. 
The body was round and thick, and grew ſuddenly 
very ſlender towards the tail, and near that part was 
angular. The irides were of a plain green: the teeth 
very minute. The tail was in form of a creſcent ; and 
two feet ſeven inches between tip and tip. The ſkin 
on the back was ſmooth, very thick, and black. On 
the belly the ſcales were viſible. The colour of the 
ſides and belly was ſilvery, tinged with cærulean and 
pale purple: near the tail marbled with grey. | 
They are known on the eoalt of Scotland by the 
name of achreſſture: Matrel, from being of that 
genus; and ſure, from the Daniſh, lr © great.“ 
SCONE, a town of Scotland, remarkable for being 


the place where the kings were anciently crowned. 


W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 56. 28. Here was once an 
abbey of great antiquity, which was burnt by the re- 
formers at Dundee. The preſent e Ay begun 
by the earl of Gowrie; but was completed by Sir 
David Murray of Goſpatrie, the favourite of king 


James VI. to whom that monarch had granted it ;-and 


the new poſſeſſor in gratitude to his benefactor put up 
the king's arms in ſeveral parts of the houſe. It is 
built around two courts. The dining room is large and 
handſome; and has an ancient, but magnificent chimney- 
piece, and the king's arms with this motto: 

Nobis hæc invicta miſerunt centum ſex proavt. 
Beneath are the Murray arms. In the drawing room 
is ſome good old tapeſtry, with an excellent figure of 
Mercury. In a ſmall bed-chamber is a medley ſerip- 
ture-piece in needle-work, with a border of animals, 
pretty well done, the work of queen Mary during her 
confinement in Loch Leven Caſtle ; but the houſe in 
general is in a manner unfurniſhed. The gallery is 


about 155 feet long, the top arched, divided into 
compartments filled with paintings in water-colours. 


The pieces repreſented are various kinds of huntings ; 
that of Nimrod, and king James and his train, appear 
in every piece. Till the deſtruction of the abbey, the 
kings of Scotland were crowned here, ſitting in the 
famous wooden chair which Edward I. tranſported to 
Weſtminiſter abbey, to the great mortiſication of the 


Scone 


Scorpæna. 


— — 


Scots, who looked upon it as a kind of palladium. 


Charles II. before the battle of Worceſter was crowned 
in the preſent chapel. The old pretender reſided for 
ſome time at Scone in 1715; and his ſon paid it a 
viſit in 1745. | | 

SCOPER or scuyyer Hores, in a ſhip, are 


holes made through the ſides, cloſe to the deck, to 


carry off the water that comes from the pump. 


.. SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy.' See Meopicint» 


n? 448. | 
SCORDIUM, or WATER-GERMANDER, in botany; 
a ſpecies of TEUCRIUM. 

SCORIA, or Doss, among metallurgiſts, is the 
recrement of metals in fuſion; or, more determinately 
ſpeaking, is that maſs which is produced by melting 
metals and ores : when cold, it is brittle, and not dif- 
ſoluble in water, being properly a kind of glaſs. 

SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the art of 
reducing a body, either entirely or in part, into ſcoria, 

SCORPIZENA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging 
to the order of thoracici. The head is large and 

| 29 E | ſharp ; 
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_Scorpla ſharp the eyes are near each other; there are teeth 


in the jaws, palate, and fauces; and there are ſeven rays 
in the membrane of the gill. The ſpecies are three. 
SCORPIO, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of aptera. It has eight feet, beſides 
two frontal claws; the eyes are eight in number, three 
on each fide of the thorax, and two on the back. 
It has two claw- ſhaped palp', a long jointed tail, with 
a pointed weapon at the extremity; it has likewiſe 
two combs fituated betwixt the breaſt and abdomen, 
There are fix ſpecies, all natives of ſouthern climates. 
Of all the claſs of noxious inſets the ſcorpion is 
the moſt terrible, whoſe ſhape is hideous, whoſe ſize 


among the inſects is enormous, and whoſe ſting is 


generally fatal. Happy for Britain, the ſcorpion is 


entirely a ſtranger among us! In ſeveral parts of the 


continent of Europe it is but too well known, though 
it ſcldom grows above four inches long: but in the 
warm tropical climates, it is ſeen a foot in length, and 
in every reſpe& as large as a lobſter, which it ſome- 
what reſembles in ſhape. There have been enumerated 
nine different kinds of this dangerous inſeq, including 
ſpecies and varieties, chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their 
colour :. there being ſcorpions yellow, brown, and aſh 
coloured; others that are the colour of ruſty iron, 


green, pale yellow, black, claret colour, white, and grey. 


There are four principal parts diſtinguiſhable in this 


animal; the head, the breaſt, the belly, and the tail. 


The ſcorpion's head ſeems, as it were, jointed to the 
breaſt; in the middle of which are ſeen two eyes,; 
and a little more forward, two eyes more, placed in 
the fore part of the head: thoſe eyes are ſo ſmall, that 
they are ſcarcely perceivable; and it is probable the 
animal has but liitle occaſion for ſeeing. The mouth 
is furniſhed with two jaws ; the undermoſt is divided 


into two, and the parts notched into each other, which 


ſerves the animal as teeth, and with which it breaks its 
food, and thruſts it into its mouth: theſe the ſcorpion 
can at pleaſure pull back into its mouth, fo that no 
part of them can be ſeen. On each fide of the head 
are two arms, each compoſed of four joints; the laſt 
of which is large, with ſtrong muſcles, and made in 
the manner of a lobſter's claw... Below the breaſt are 
eight articulated legs, each divided into fix joints; the 
two hindmoſt of which are each provided with two 
crooked claws, and here and there covered with hair. 
The belly is divided into ſeven little rings; from the 


loweſt of which is continued a tail, compoſed of ſix 


joints, which are briſtly, and formed like little globes, 
the laſt being armed with a crooked ſting. This is 
that fatal inſtrument which renders this inſect ſo formi— 
dable: it is long, pointed, hard, and hollow; it is pier- 
ced near the baſe by two ſmall holes, through which, 
when the animal ftings, it ejects a drop of poiſon, 
which is white, cauſtic, and fatal. The reſervoir in 
which this poiſon is kept, is in a ſmall bladder near 
the tail, into which the venom is diſtilled by a peculiar 
apparatus. If this bladder be greatly preſſed, the 
venom will be ſeen iſſuing out through the two holes 
above-mentioned ; ſo that it appears, that when the 
animal ſtings, the bladder is preſſed, and the venom 
iſſues through the. two apertures into the wound. 
There are few animals more formidable, or more truly 


miſchievous, than the ſcorpion, As it takes refuge in 


a {mall place, and is generally found ſheltering in 


houſes, ſo it cannot be otherwiſe thas that it muſt fre. 
quently (ting thoſe among whom it reſides, 
of the towns of Italy, and in France, in the Province 
of Languedoc, it is one of the greateſt peſts that tor. 
ments mankind: but its malignity in Europe is trilling, 
when compared to what the natives of Africa and the 
eaſt are known to experience. In Batavia, where 
they grow twelve inches long, there is no removing 
any piece of furniture, without the utmoſt danger of 
being ſtung by them. Boſman aſſures us, that along 
the Gold Coaſt they are often found larger than a 


| Jobſter ; and that their ſting is inevitable fatal, In 


Europe, however, they are by no means ſo large, ſo 
venomous, or ſo numerous, The general ſize of this 
animal does not exceed two or three inches; and its 
ſting is very ſeldom found to be fatal, Mavpertius, 
who made ſeveral experiments on the ſcorpion of Lan- 
guedoc, found it by no means fo invariably dangerous 
as had till then been repreſented. He provoked one 
of them to ſting a dog, in three places of the belly, 
where the animal was without ha:r. In about an hour 
after, the poor animal ſeemed greatly ſwollen, and be- 
came very ſick: he then caſt up whatever he had in 
his bowels; and for about three hours continued 
vomiting a whitiſh liquid. The belly was always 
greatly ſwollen when the animal began to vomit ; but 
this operation always ſeemed to abate the ſwelling; 
which alternately ſwelled, and was thus emptied, for 
three hours ſucceſſively. The poor animal after this 
tell into convulſions, bit the 2:0und, dragged himſelf 


along upon his fore-feet, and at laſt died, five hours 


after being bitten. He was not partially ſwollen 
round the place which was bitten, as is uſual after the 
ſting of a waſp or a bee; but his whole body was in- 


flated, and there only appearcd a red ſpot on the places 


where he had been ſtung. 

Some days after, however, the ſame experiment 
was tried upon another dog, and even with more ag- 
gravated cruelty: yet the dog ſeemed no way affected 
by the wounds; but, howling alittle when he received 
them, continued alert and well after them; and ſoon 
after was ſet at liberty, without ſhowing the ſmalleſt 
ſymptoms of pain. So far was this poor creature 
from being terrified at the experiment, that he left his 
own maſter's houſe, to come to that of the philoſopher, 


where he had received more plentiful entertainment. 


The ſame experiment was tried by freſh ſcorpions up- 
on ſeven other dogs, and upon three hens ; but not 
the ſmalleſt deadly ſymptom was ſeen to enſue. From 


hence it appears, that many circumſtances, which are 


utterly unknown, muſt contribute to give efficacy to 
the ſcorpion's venom. Whether its food, long faſting, 
the ſeaſon, the nature of the veſſels it wounds, or its 
ſtate of maturity, contribute to or retard its malignity, 
is yet to be aſcertained by ſucceeding, experiment. 
Ia the trials made by our philoſopher, he emplozed 
ſcorpions of both ſexes, newly caught, and ſcemingl) 
vigorous and active. The ſucceſs of this experiment 
may ſerve to ſhew, that many of thoſe boaſted anti- 
dotes which are g+ven for the'cure of the ſcorpion's 
ſting, owe their ſucceſs rather to accident than their 
own efficacy. They only happened to cure when 
their {ting was no way dangerous; but in caſes 0 

actual malignity, they might probably be utterly un 

ſerviceable. a | 


No; 


— 
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The ſcorpion of the tropical elimates being much 
larger than the former, is probably much more veno- 
mous. Helbigius, however, who reſided for many 
years in the calt, aſſures vs, that he was often ſtung 
by the ſcorpion, and never received any material in- 
jury from the wound: a painful tumour generally en- 
ſucd ; but he always cured it by rubbing the part 
with a piece of iron or ſtone, as he had ſeen the Indians 


practiſe before him, until the fleſh became inſenſible. 


Sebs, Moore, and Boſman, however, give a very dif- 
ferent account of the ſcorpion's malignity ; and aſſert, 
that, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, the wound becomes 


fatal. 
Tt is certain, that no animal in the creation ſeems 


endued with ſuch an iraſcible nature. They have 
often been ſeen, when taken and put into a place of 
ſecurity, to exert all their rage againſt the ſides of 
the glaſs- veſſel that contained them. They will at- 


tempt to ſting a ſtick, when put near them; and 


attack a mouſe or a frog, while thoſe animals are far 
from offering any injury. Mavpertius put three ſcor- 
pions and a mouſe into the ſame veſſel together, and 
they ſoon ſtung the little animal in different places. 
The mouſe, thus aſſaulted, ſtood for ſome time upon 
the defenfive, and at laſt killed them all, one after 
another. He tried this experiment, in order to ſee 
whether the mouſe, after it had killed, would eat the 
ſcorpions z but the little quadruped ſeemed ſatisfied 
with the victory, and even ſurvived the ſeverity of 
the wounds it had received, Wolkamer tried the 
courage of the ſcorpion againſt the large ſpider and 
incloſed ſeveral of both kinds in glaſs veſſels for 
that purpoſe. The ſucceſs of this combat was very 
remarkable. 'The ſpider at firſt uſed all its efforts to 
immeſh the ſcorpion in its web, which it immediately 
began ſpinning; but the ſcorpion reſcued itſelf from 
the danger, by ſtinging its adverſary to death: it 
ſoon after cut off, with its claws, all the legs of the 
ſpider, and then ſucked all the internal parts at its 
leiſure.—If the ſcorpion's ſkin had not been ſo hard, 
Wolkamer is of opinion that the ſpider would have 
obtained the victory; for he had often ſeen one of 
theſe ſpiders deſtroy a toad. | | 
The fierce ſpirit of this animal is equally dangerous 


to its own ſpecies ; for ſcorpions are the cruelleſt ene- 


mies to each other. Maupertius put aboutioo of 
them together in the ſame glaſs; and they ſcarce 
come into contact when they began to exert all, their 
rage in mutual deſtruction: there was nothing to be 
ſeen but one univerſal carnage, without any diſtinc- 
tion of age or ſex; ſo that in a few days there re- 
wained only 14, which had killed and devoured all 
the reſt. | 

But their unnatural malignity is till more apparent 
in their cruelty to their offspring, He incloſed a 
iemale ſcorpion, big with young, in a glaſs veſſel, 
end ſhe was ſeen to devour them as faſt as they were 
excluded : there was but one only of the number that 
elcaped the general deſtruction, by taking refuge on 
the back of its parent; and this ſoon after revenged 
the cauſe of its brethren, by killing the old one in 
3:5 turn, | 25 
Such is the terrible and unrelenting nature of this 
inlet, which neither the bonds of ſociety nor of na- 
ehre Can reclaim it is even aſſerted, that, when driven 
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to an extremity, the ſcorpion will often deſtroy itſelf. Scorpio. 
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The following experiment was ineffeQually tried by 
Maupertius: * But,” ſays Mr Goldſmith, « I am ſo well 
aſſured of it by many eye-witneſſes, who have ſeen it 
both in Italy and America, that I have no doubt 
remaining of its veracity. A ſcorpion, newly caught, 
is placed in the midſt of a circle of burning charcoal, 
and thus an egreſs prevented on every fide : the ſcor- 
pion, as I am aſſured, runs for about a minute round 
the circle, in hopes of eſcaping ; but finding that im- 
poſſible, it ſtings itſelf on the back of the head; and 
in this manner the undaunted ſuicide inſtantly ex- 
pires.“ | | 

It is happy for mankind that theſe animals are thus 
deſtruQive to each other; ſince otherwiſe they would 
multiply in ſo great a degree as to render fome coun— 
tries uninhabitable. The male and female of this in- 
ſect are very eaſily diſtinguiſhable; the male being 
ſmaller and leſs hairy. The female brings forth her 
young alive, and perfect in their kind, Redi having 
bought a quantity of ſcorpions, ſelected the females, 
which, by their ſize and roughneſs, were eafily diſtin- 


guiſhable from the reſt, and putting them in ſeparate 


glaſs veſſels, he kept them for ſome days without 
food. In about five days one of them brought forth 
38 young ones, well-ſhaped, and of a milk-white 
colour, which changed every day more and more into 
a dark ruſty hue. Another female, in a different 
veſſel, brought forth 27 of the ſame colour; and the 
day following the young ones ſeemed all fixed to the 


back and belly of the female. For near a fortnight 
all theſe continued alive and well: but afterwards ſome 


of them died daily ; until, in about a month, they alt 
died except two. | | 
Were it worth the trouble, theſe animals might be 
kept. living as long as curioſity ſhould think proper. 
Their chief food is worms and inſets ; and upon a 
proper ſupply of theſe, their lives might be lengthened 
to their natural extent. How long that may be, we 
are not told; but if we may argue from analogy, it 
cannot be leſs than ſeven or eight years; and perhaps, 
tn the larger kind, double that duration. As they 
have ſomewhat the form of the Jobfter, ſo they reſem- 
ble that animal in caſting their ſhel}, or more properly 
their ſkin ; ſince it is ſofter by far than the covering of 
the lobſter, and ſet with hairs, which grow from it in 
great abundance, particularly at the joinings. The 
young lie in the womb of the parent, each covered up 
in its own membrane, to the number of 40 or 50, and 
united to each other by an oblong thread, ſo as to ex- 
hibit altogether the form of a chaplet. | 
Such is the manner in which the common ſcorpion 
produces its young: but there is a ſcorpion of America, 
produced from the egg, in the manner of the ſpider. 
The eggs are no longer than pins points; and they 
are depoſited in a web, which they ſpin from their 
bodies, and carry about with them, till they are 
hatched. As ſoon as the young ones are excluded 
from the ſhell, they get upon the back of the parent, 
who turns her tail over them, and defends them with 
her ſting. It ſeems probable, therefore, that capti- 
vity produces that unnatural diſpoſition in the ſcorpion 
which induces it to deſtroy is young; fince, at liber- 
ty, it is found to protect them with ſuch unceaſing 


aſſiduity. 
* E 2 SCOR. 
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SCORPIURUS, Carzryittanrs; a genus of de- 


candria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants. "There are four ſpecies, the molt remarkable 
of which is the vermiculata, a native of Italy and 
Spain. Tt is an annual plant, with trailing herbaceous 
talks, which at each joint have a ſpatular ſhaped leaf 
with a long foot-ſtalk. From the wings of the leaves 
come out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which ſuſtain 
at the top one yellow butterfly flower, ſucceeded by a 
thick twiſted pod having the ſize and appearance of a 
larger caterpillar, from whence it had this title, This 
has long been preſerved in the gardens of this country, 
more on eccount of its odd ſhape than for any great 
beauty, It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
bed of light carth; and when the plants come up, they 
mult be kept free from weeds and thinned, ſo that 
there may be a foot diſtance between them. 
SORZONERA, Vip ER- GASss; a genus of the poly- 
gamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants, The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the hiſpa- 
nica or common ſcorzonera, which 1s cultivated in the 
gardens of this country, both for culinaryand meedicinal 
purpoſes. The root is carrot- ſhaped, about the thickneſs 
of a finger, covered with a dark brown ſkin, is white 
within, and has a milky juice. The ſtalk riſes three feet 
high, is ſmooth, branching at the top, and garmiſhed 


with a few narrow leaves, whoſe baſe half embrace the 


ſtalk. The flowers are of a bright ycllow colour, and 


terminate the ſtalks in ſcaly empalements compoſed of 
many narrow tongue-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets ly- 
ing imbricatim over each other like the ſcales of. fiſh, 
and are of a bright.yellow colour. After theſe are 
decayed, the germen, which fits in the common em- 
palements, turns to oblong cornered ſeeds, having a 


roundiſh ball of feathery down at the top. This plant 


is propagated by ſeeds; and muſt be carefully thinned 
and kept tree from weeds, otherwiſe the plants will be 
weak. 

The roots of ſcorzonera were formerly much cele- 
brated for their alezipharmic virtues, and for throwing 
out the ſmall-pox ; but have now almoſt entirely Joſt 
their character: however, 2s they abound with an 
acrid juice they may ſometimes be of uſe for ſtrength- 
ening the viſcera, and promoting the fluid ſecretions, 

SCOTT, a cuſtomary contribution laid upon all ſub- 
jects, according to their abilities. Whoever were aſ— 
ſeſſed to any contribution, though not by equal pro- 
portions, were ſaid to pay ſcot and lot. 

Scor (Michael) of Balwirie, a learned Scottiſh 
author of the 13th century. This ſingular man made 
the tour of France and Germany; and was received 
with ſome diſtinction at the court of the emperor Fre- 
deric II. Having travelled enough to gratify his cu- 
riolity or his vanity, he returned to Scotland, and gave 
himſelf up to Rudy and contemplation. He was ſkilled 
in languages; and, conſidering the age in which he 
lived, was no mean proticient in philoſophy, mathema- 
tics, and medicine, He tranſlated into Latin from the 
Arabic, the hiſtory of animals by the celebrated phy- 
ücian Avicenna, He publiſhed the whole works of 
Ariitotle, with notes, and affected much to reaſon on 
the principles of that great philoſopher. He wrote a 
book concerning Tz ſecrets of nature, in which he treats 
of generation, phyliognomy, and the ſigns by which 
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we judge of the temperaments of men and women, 


We have alſo a tract of his On the nature of the fun 
ard moon. He here ſpeaks of the grand operation, ag nl, 


it is termed by alchymiits, and is excecdingly ſolicitaus 
about the projezzed powder or the phileſopber's fone. He 
likewiſe publiſhed what he calls Menſa philofophica, a 


treatiſe replete with aſtrology and chiromancy, He 


was much admired in his day; and was even ſuſpected 
of magic; and had Roger Bacon and Cornelius A. 
grippa for his panegyriſts. 

ScoT (Reginald), a judicious writer in the 16th 
century, was the younger fon of Sir John Scot of 
Scat's-hall, near Smeethe in Kent. He ſludied at 
Hart-hall in the univerſity of Oxford ; after which he 
retired to Smeethe, where he lived a ſtudious life, and 


died in 1599. He publiſhed, The perſect platform of 


Hop- garden; and a book intitled, The diſcovery of 
wvitchcraft 3 in which he ſhowed that all the relations 
concerning magicians and witches are chimerical. This 


work was not only cenſured by king James I. in his 


Diemonology, but by ſeveral eminent divines ; and all the 
copies of it that could be found were burnt. 

SCOTAL, or ScortaLs, is where any officer of a 
forelt kceps an ale-houſe within the foreſt, by colour 
of his office cauſing people come to his houſe, and 
there ſpend their money for fear of his diſpleaſure, 
We find it mentioned in the charter of the foreſt, cap. 
8. Nullus forreſtarius faciat Scotal/as, vel garbas 
colligat, vel aliquam collectam faciat,” &c. Manaudad, 
216.— The word is compounded of cet and ale, and 
by tranſpoſition of the words is otherwiſe called 
aleſhot. | 5 7 

SCOTIA, in architecture, a ſemicirevlar cavity or 
channel between the tores in the baſes of columns. 

SCOTISTS, a ſect of ſchool-divines and philoſo- 
phers, thus called from their founder J. Duns Scotus, 
a Scottiſh cordelier, who maintained the immaculate 
conception of the virgin, or that the was born without 
original ſin, iu oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas and the 
Thomiſts. | 


SCOTLAND, the country of the Scots, or that 


part of Great Britan lying to the north of the Tweed; 
is fituated between the 54th and 59th degrees of north | 


latitude, and extends in length about 278 miles, and 
in ſome places near 180 in breadth ; containing an 
area of 27,794 miles. Ou the ſouth it is bounded by 
England; on the north, eaſt, and weſt, by the Deucale- 
donian, German, and Iriſh ſeas. 


| ; 
It is extremely difticult to give any ſatisfactory ac- OH 
count of the orig in of the appellation of Scots, from which the nat 


the country has derived its name, It has puzzled the 
molt eminent antiquaries, whoſe conjeQures ſerve rather 
to perplex than to clear up the difficulty, Nor is this to 
be wondered at, when Varro and Dionyſius could not 
agree about the etymon of Halia, nor Plutarch and 
Solinus about that of Rome. All that we know with 
any degree of certainty, concerning the appellation of 
Scot, amounts to tbis— That it was at firit a term 07 
reproach, and conſequently. framed by enemies, rather 
than aſſumed by the nation diſtinguiſhed by that name, 
The Highlanders, who were the genuine deſcendents 
of the ancient Scots, are abſolutely ſtrangers to the 
name, and have been fo from the beginning of time. 


All thoſe who ſpeak the Gaelic langvage call them— 
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(elves Zbanicb or Gael, and their country Alba or 
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Tie Pigs, who poſſeſſed originally the northern and 
<alicro, and in a latter period alſo the more ſouthern 
dvifion, of North Britain, were at firſt more powerſul 
than the Caledonians of the welt, It is therefore pro- 
bable, that the Picte, from a principle of malevolence 
and pride, were ready to traduce and ridicule their 
weaker neighbours of Argyle. "Theſe two nations 
ſpoke the ſame language, the Gaelic. In that lan- 
guage Scot, or Scede ſignifies a corner or ſmall diviſion 
of a country. Accordingly a corner of North Britain 
is the very name which Giraldus Cambrenſis gives the 
little kingdom of Argyle, which the fix ſons of Muredus 
king of Uliter were ſaid, according to his information, 
to have erected in Scotland. Scot in Gaelic is 
much the ſame with Lilile or contemptible in Engliſh ; 
and Scotlan, literally ſpeaking, fignifies a ſmall Hoch; 
metaphorically, it ſtands for a ſmall body of men. (Dr 
Macpherſan”s Diſſert.) 

O:hers obſerve, that in the ſame language the word 
Scuit ligniſies a wanderer, and ſuppoſe that this may 
have been the origin ofthe name of Scot; a conjecture 
which they think 1s countenanced by a paſſage in 
Ammianus Marcellinus, (l. xxvii.) who charaQerizes 
the men by the epithet of roaming; © per diverſa va- 
gantes.“ (Mr Facpherſon, and Mr [Vhitaker). 

All that we can ſay is, that for ſome one of the 
reaſons couched under the above diſparaging epithets, 
their malicious or ſneering neighbours, the Picts or the 
Britons, may have given the appellation of Scots to the 
anzeſtors of the Scottiſti nation. : 

At what time the inhabitants of the weſt of Scot- 
land came to be diltinguiſhed by this name is uncertain, 

_ Prophiyrius the philoſopher is the firſt who mentions 
them, about the. year of the Chriftian æra 267; and 
towards the middle of the 4th century we find them 
mentioned with other Britiſh vations by Am. Mar- 
cchinus, in the paſſage above referred to. 
The origin of the Scots has been warmly diſputed 
by many antiquaries of note; particularly by Mr 
Miepherſon and Mr Whitaker. The firtt contends 
tat they are of Caledonian, the latter that they re 
vr Ii extraction. Each ſupports his politioa with 
ſuch arguments and authorities, that an impartial in- 
quirer is almoſt at a loſs which of their opinions he 
00ght to eſpouſe. What appears moſt provable 18, 
that they are both partly in the right and partly in the 
wrong. — be Scots ſeem to have been originally 
Ga trom Britons of the ſouth, or from Caledo- 
75 ' who being preſſed forward by new colonies from 
1 till they came to the weſtern ſhore of Britain, 
palicd over from thence into Ireland, probably abont 
50 years before the Chriſtian æra. About the year 
ot Chriſt 
leaſt a large colony of them, under the conduct of 
„ lettled on the weſtern coaſts of Caledonia, 
4 ence they had formerly migrated. As early 
15 .. 49. we find them aſſocisted with the Picts 
© Retr Expeditions to the Roman province, and for 
3 30 years after, their ravages are frequently 
1 2 the Roman and Britiſh Writers. (I bila- 
. of the Britons, 284). 
=46 territory of the ancient Scots, before the 
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320, they returned again into Britain; or at 


8 


anncxation of PiQavia, comprchended all that fide of Scotland, 


Caledonia which lies along the north and weſtern 
ocean, from the frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. 


3 


To- Extent of 


wards the eaſt, their dominions were divided from the territory. 


Pictiſh territories by thoſe high mountains which run 
from Dumbarton to the frith of 'Tain..—ln proceſs of 
time the Scots, under the reign of Kenneth the ſon of 
Alpin, became ſo powerful as to ſubdue entirely their 
neighbours the Picts, and gave their own denomination 
to all Caledonia, Pictavie, and Valentia; all which 
are ſtill comprehended under the general dame of Scz7- 
land. . 

Like thoſe of all other nations, the hiſtorians of Scot - 
land aſſume too great an antiquity for their country - 
men; however, they are much leſs extravagant in this 
reſpect than many others, 
Fergus, the firſt Scots monarch, is placed in 330 B. C. 
He was the ſon of Ferchard an Iriſh prince; and is 


donians to sſſiſt them againſt the ſouthern Britons, 
with whom they were then at war. Having landed 
on one of the bud or weſtern iſles, he hed a con- 
ference with the Caledonians, whoſe language and 
manners he found to be the fame with thole of his 
countrymen. Having then landed in Scotland, and 
taken the field at the head of his new allics, he en- 
gaged the Britons under their king Coilvs, Victory 
declared in favour of the Scots; Coilus was defeated 
and killed, and from him the province of Kyle firit 
received its name. After this Fergus was declared 


king of the Scots, with the ſolemnity of an oath. But 


he did not long enjoy bis new dignity : for having been 
recalled to Ireland to quiet ſome commotions there, 
he was drowned, by a ſudden tempeſt, on his return, at 


a place in Ireland called from him Kn:ck- Fergus, or 


Carrick- Fergus ; i. e. Fergus's Rock. 
Fergus was ſucceeded by his brother Feritharis, to 


By them the reign of 


otland. 


i 
Feręus the 
wn fitſt king of 
ſaid to have been called into Scotland by the Cale- 80 j 


the prejudice of his two fons Ferlegus and Mainus, Cie 


This, we are told by the ancient Scottith writers, was ſucceſſivr; 


done in conformity to a law, by which it was ordained, in ve 


that whilit the children of their kings were infants, 
one of their relations who was reckoned the molt fit 
for the government ſhowed be raiſed to the throne, but 
that after his death the ſovcreignty ſhould return to 
the ſons of the former king. This was the caſe at pre- 
ſent ; however, Ferlegus, impatient for the crown, 
made a formal demand of it from his uncle. The dif- 
pute being referred to an aſſembly of the Rates, Feri- 
tharis was confirmed on the throne; and Ferlegus 
would have been condemned for f{edition, had not bis 
uncle interpoſed. However, he was impriſoned; but 
having made his eſcape, he fled fifſt to the Picts, and 
then to the Britons, in order to excite them againit 
Feritharis.. With both he failed in accompliſning his 
purpoſe: but in the mean time his uncle being ſtabbed 
in his bed, the ſuſpicion fell upon Ferlegus, who was 
thereupon ſet aſide from the ſucceſſion, and died in 
obſcurity, the throne being conferred upon his brother 

Mainus. | 
The reigns of Mainus, Dornadil, and Nothat, a! ord 
nothing remarkable, excepting that Donadil, who wes 
a great hunter, inſtituted the laws of hunting in this 
country. Nothat was killed in a battle with Reuther 
his nephew; upon which the latter was immediatey 
| ine 
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Scotland. inveſted with the ſovereignty. A bloody war enſued, the people whom Agricola conquered had never be. 
i in which both parties were reduced to the laſt extre- fore been known to the Romans. 

9 mity, and glad at length to conclude a peace. The fate Agricola ſtill purſued the ſame prudent meaſures b 

of Reuther is not known; but it is generally ſuppoſed which he had already ſecured the poſſeſſion of ſuch x 

that he ended his life in the year 187 B. C. large tract of country, that is, advancing but ſlowly 

The reigns of Reutha, Thereus, Jafina, and Fin- and building forts as he advanced, in order to keep the 

nan, afford no remarkable tranſactions, excepting that people in obedience. The Seots, though commanded 

under the laſt we find the firſt beginnings of the Scot- by their king who is ſaid to have been well accquainted 

| tiſh parliament ; as he enacted, that kings ſhould do with the manner of fighting and diſcipline of the Ro. 

| nothing without the conſent of their grand council.— mans, were yet obliged to retreat; but at laſt, findin 

hl | After him followed Durſtus, Even, and Gillus, whoſe that the enemy made ſuch progreſs as endangered the 

| reigns afford nothing of conſequence. Even II. the ſubjugation of the whole country, he reſolved to cut 

f nephew of Finnan, who ſucceeded Gillus, is ſaid to off their communication with the ſouthern parts, and 

| have built the towns of Innerlochy and Inverneſs, He likewiſe to prevent all poſſibility of a retreat by ſea, 

| overcame Belus king of the Orkneys, who had in- Agricola, though ſolicited by ſome of his officers, re- 

. vaded Scotland; and was ſucceeded by his fon Eder, fuled to retreat; but divided his troops into three bo— 


Scotland, 


7 
invaſion of 


in whoſe time Julius Cæſar invaded the ſouthern parts 


| a4 by ; of this iſland, Eder is ſaid to have aſſiſted the Bri- this, Galgacus reſolved to attack the weakeſt of the 
i - "> tons againſt the common enemy. He was ſucceeded, three, which conſiſted only of the ninth legion, and 
'F Jus law . a = . - . 
h concerning after a reign of 48 ycars, by his fon Even III. who lay at that time, as is ſaid, at a place called Lobore, 
| marriages. is repreſented as a monſter of cruelty and luſt. Not about two miles from Loch- Leven in Fife. The at- 


content with having 100 noble concubines of his own, 
he made a law that a man might marry as many wives 
as hecould maintain ; and that the king ſhould have the 
firſt night with every noble bride, and the nobles the 
like with the daughters of their tenants. Nor was he 
Jeſs remarkable for his cruelty and rapaciouſneſs, which 
at laſt occaſioned a rebellion; and Even was dethroned, 
impriſoned, and put to death, | 

We meet with nothing memorable in the hiftory of 
Scotland from this time to that of Agricola, excepting 
that the famous Caractacus, who was carried priſoner 
to Rome, 1s ſaid to have been one of the Scottiſii mo- 
narchs; which, however, ſeems not very probable, as 
the Romans in his time had not penetrated near ſo far 
as Scotland. The invaſion of Agricola happened du- 


Scotland by ring the reign of Corbred, called by the Roman hiſto- 


A oricola, 


rians Ga/gacus, Agricola having completed the con- 
queſt of the ſouthern parts, and in a great meaſure ci- 
vilized the inhabitants, formed a like plan with regard 
to Scotland, It is probable, that at this time the 
Caledonians or Scots were rendered more formidable 
than ever they had been, by the acceſſion of great 
numbers from the ſouth ; for though the Romans had 
civilized the greateſt part, it cannot be doubted that 


many of thoſe ſavage warriors, diſdaining the pleaſures 


of a peaceable life, would retire to the northward, 
where the martial diſpoſition of the Scots would bet- 
ter ſuit their inclination. The utmoſt efforts of va— 
tour, however, were not proof againſt the diſcipline 


of the Roman troops and the experience of their com- 


mander. In the tIfird year Agricola had penetrated 
as far as the river Tay; but the particulars of his pro- 
greſs are not recorded. The following year he built 
2 line of forts between the friths of Forth and Clyde, 


to exclude the Caledonians from the ſouthern parts of 


the iſland; and the year after, he ſubdued thoſe parts 
which lay to the ſouth and welt of his forts, namely, 
the counties of Galloway, Cantyre, and Argyle, which 
at that time were inhabited by a people called Cangi, 
though ſome hiſtorians place theſe as far ſouth as Che- 
mire in England, and the north part of Wales. This 
ſuppoſition, however, can ſcarcely be admitted, when 
we conſider that Tacitus expreſsly informs us, that 


dics, having a communication with each other. Upon 


tack was made in the night: and as the Romans were 
both unprepared and inferior in number, the Scots pe- 
netrated into the heart of their camp, and were makin 
a great ſlaughter, when Agricola detached ſome light- 
armed troops to their aſſiſtance; by whom the Cale- 
doniaus in their turn were routed, and forced to fly to 
the marſhes and inacceſſible places, where the enemy 
could not follow them. e | 
This engagement has been magnified by the Roman 
hiſtorians into a victory, though it can ſcarce be ad- 
mitted from the teſtimonies of other hiſtorians. The , 
Romans, however, certainly advanced very conſider- G f. 
ably, and the Scots as conſtantly retreated, till they tory gin 
came to the foot of the Grampian mountains, where by the 
the Caledonians reſolved to make their laſt ſtand, In mas 
the eighth year of the war, Agricola advanced to the 
foot of the mountains, where he found the enemy ready 
to receive him. Tacitus has given us a ſpeech of 
Galgacus, which he has undoubtedly fabricated for him, 
in which he ſets forth the aſpiring diſpoſition of the 
Romans, and encourages his countrymen to defend 
themſelves vigorouſly as knowing that every thing va- 
luable was at ſtake. A deſperate engagement ac- 
cordingly enſued. In the beginning, the Britons had 
the advantage, by the dexterous management of their 
bucklers: but Agricola having ordered three Tungrian 
and two Batavian cohorts, armed with ſhort ſwords, 
and emboſſed bucklers terminating in a point, to at- 
tack the Scots, who-were armed with long ſwords, the 
latter ſoon found theſe weapons uſeleſs in a cloſe en- 
counter; and as their bucklers only covered a {mall 
part of their bodies, they were eaſily cut in pieces by 
their adverſaries. The moſt forward of their cavalry 
and charioteers fell back upon their infantry, and diſ- 
ordered the centre: but, the Britons endeavouring to 
out-flank their enemies, the Roman general oppoſed 
them with his horſe; and the Caledonians were at /a 
routed with great ſlaughter, and forced to fly into the 
woods, whither the Romans purſued with ſo little 
caution that numbers of them were cut off. Agricola, 
however, having ordered his troops to proceed more fe- 
gularly, prevented the Scots from attacking and cutting 
off his men in ſeparate parties as they had 5 
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ſo that this victory proved the greateſt ſtroke to the 


Caledonians that they had hitherto received. This battle 


is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been fought in Strathern, 
half a mile ſouth from the Kirk of Comerie but others 
imagine the place to have been near Fortipgal-Camp, 
a place ſomewhat farther on the other ſide of the Tay. 
Great as this victory was, it ſeems not to have been 
productive of any ſolid or laſting advantage to the Ro- 
mans; fince we find that Agricola, inſtead of putting 
an end to the war by the immediate conqueſt of all 
Caledonia, retreated into the country of the Foreſt, 


commonly ſuppoſed to be Forfarſhire, though others 


imagine it to have been the county of Fife, Here he 
received hoſtages from part of the Caledonians; and 
ordered part of his fleet to ſail round Britain, that 


they might diſcover whether it was an ifland or a con- 


tinent, The Romans no ſooner had left that part of 
the country, than the Caledonians demoliſhed all the 
forts they had raiſed : and Agricola being ſoon after 
recalled by Domitian, the further progreſs of the Ro- 
man arms was (topped; Galgacus proving ſuperior to 
any of the ſucceſſors of that general. 

From the time of Agricola to that of Adrian, we 
know little of the affairs of Scotland, excepting that 
during this interval the Scots muſt have entirely driven 
the Romans out of their country, and reconquered all 
that tract which lay between Agricola's chain of forts 
and Carliſle on the welt, and Newcaſtle or Tinmouth- 
Bar on the eaſt; which Adrian, on viſiting Britain, 
thought proper to fix as the northern boundary of the 
Roman dominions. Here he built a wall of turf be- 
tween the mouth of the Tine and the Solway frith, with 
a view to ſhout ont the barbarians; which, however, 
did not anſwer the purpoſe, nor indeed eould it be 
thought to do ſo, as it was only built of turf, and 
guarded by no more than 18,000 men, who could not 
be ſuppoſed a ſufficient force to defend ſuch an extent 
of fortification. _ | I os 

On the departure of Adrian, he left Julius Severus as 
his lieutenant :. but this man, though one the greateſt 
commanders of his age, did not carry bis arms to the 
northward of Adrian's wall; and this long interval of 
peace pave ſo much ſecurity to Mogold the Scottiſh 
monarch, that he degenerated into a tyrant; and was 
murdered by ſome of his noblemen. The only inſtance 
of his tyranny which is produced, however, is a law by 
which it was enacted, that the eftates of ſuch as were 
condemned ſhould be forfeited to his exchequer, with- 
out any part thereof being allotted to their wives and 
children; an act which ſubſiſts almoſt in its full force 
to this day in Great Britain and the beſt regulated 
Luropean governments. | 
„ in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the proprætor Lol- 
uus Urbius drove the Scots far to the northward, 
andrepaired the chain of forts built by Agricola, which 
lay between the Carron on the Frith of Forth and 
Dunglaſs on the Clyde. Theſe. were joined together 

y turf walls, and formed a much better defence than 
the wall of Adrian, However, after the death of An- 
taninus, Commodus having recalled Calpurnius Agri- 
cola, an able commander, who kept the Scots in awe, 
2 more dangerous war broke out than had ever been 
<Xperienced by the Romans in that quarter. The 
"Cots baving paſſed the well, put all the Romans they 
cou d meet with tothe ſword ; but they were ſoon repulſed 
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by Ulpius Marcellus, a general of conſummate abilities, Scotland. 
whom Commodus fent into the ifland.—In a ſhort q—. 
time the tyrant alſo recalled this able commander. Af- 

ter his departure the Roman diſcipline in Britain ſuf- 

fered a total relaxation; the ſoldiery grew mutinous, 

and great diſorders enſued : but theſe were all happily 
removed by the arrival of Clodius Albinus, a perſon 

of great {kil] and experience in military affairs. His 
preſence for ſome time reſtrained the Scots within pro- 

per bounds: but a civil war breaking out between 

him and Severus, Albinus croſſed over to the continent 

with the greatelt part of the Roman forces in Britain 

and meeting his antagoniſt at Lyons, a dreadful battle 
enſued, in which Albinus was utterly defeated, and his 

army cut in pieces. See Rome no 375. 

The abſence of the Roman forces gave encourage- yy... of 
ment to the Scots to renew their depredations, which-geverus 
they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that the emperor be-with the 
came apprehenſive of loſing the whole iſland ; on Scots. 
which determined to go in perſon and quell theſe 
troubleſome enemies. The army he collected upon this 
occaſion was far more numerous than any the Romans 
had ever ſent into Britain; and being commanded by 
ſuch an able general as Severus, it may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed that the Scots mult have becen very hard preſ- 
ſed. The particulars of this important expedition are 
very imperfectly related; however, we are aſſured that 
Severus loſt a vaſt number of men, it is ſaid not leſs 
than 50,000, in his march through Scotland. Not- 
withitanding, he penetrated, it is ſaid, to the moſt nor- 
thern extremity of the iſland, and obliged the enemy to 
yield up their arms. On his return, he built a much 
ſtronger fortification to ſecure the frontiers againſt the 
enemy than had ever had been done before, and which 
in ſome places coincided with Adrian's wall, but ex- 
tended farther at each end. But in the mean time the 
Scots, provoked by the brutality of the emperor's ſon 
Caracalla, whom he had left regent in his abſence, 


again took arms: on which Severus himſelf took the field, 


with a deſign, as it would ſeem, to extirpate the whole 
nation; for he gave orders to his ſoldiers “ not to 
ſpare even child in the mother's belly.” The event of 
his furious declaration is unknown: but in all proba- 
bility the death of the emperor, which happened ſoon- 
after, put a (top to the execution of this revenge; and it 
is certain that his ſon Caracalla, who ſucceeded Seve- 
rus, ratified the peace with the Scots. 

During all theſe important tranſactions, Scotland was 
governed by Donald I. who is ſaid to have been the 
firſt Chriſtian king of this country. From him to the 


time of Eugene I. no remarkable occurrence offers; 


but under the latter the Roman and Pictiſh forces were 
united againſt the Scots. The Picts were commmand- 
ed by their king named Harguſt; and the Romans by 
Maximus, who murdered Valentinian III. and after— TY 
wards aſſumed the empire“. The allies defeated Eu- Expuliion 

: . of the Scota- 
gene in the county of Galloway; but Maximus being by Mani⸗ 
obliged to return ſouthward on account of an infurrec- mus. 
tion, the Picts were in their turn defeated by the * See Rome, 
Scots. Next year, however, Maximus marched againſt 2? 536. 
the Scots; who being now reduced toextremity, brought 
into the field not only all the men capable of bearing 
arms, but the women alſo. In this engagement the 
Picts would have been utterly defeated, had not they 
been ſupported by the Romans; but Eugene pong 

| led. 
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killed, with the greateſt part of his nobility, the Scots 
were defeated; and ſo well did the conquerors improve 
their victory, that their antagoniſts were at laſt totally 
driven out of the country. Some of them took refuge 
in the the Abudæ iſlands, and ſome in Scandinavia 
and Ireland, from whence they made frequent deſcents 
upon Scotland, The Picts were at firſt mightily 
pleaſed with the victory they had gained over their 
antagoniſts: but being commanded to adopt the laws 


of the Romans, and to choole no king who was not 


ſent them from Rome, they began' to repent of their 
having contributed to the expulſion of the Scots; and 
in the year 421, when Ataulphus king of the Goths 


Theyreturn ſent over a body of exiled Scots to Britain, under Fer- 


under Fer- 
vns II. 


gus a deſcendant of the royal family of Scotland, the 
Picts immediately joined them againſt the common 
enemy. The conſequence of this was, that the Britons 
were puſhed to the Jaſt extremity ; and the Romans 
being obliged, on account of the inundation of nor- 
thern Barbarians who poured in upon them, to recall 
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brother Kenneth ſhared the ſame fate on acco 
his cowardice; till at laſt another Brudus, a brave and 
ſpirited prince, aſcended the throne. Having raiſed a 
powerful army, he began with offering terms of peace 
to the Scots; which, however, Alpin rejected, and 
inſiſted upon a total ſurrender of his crown. Brudug 
on this endeavoured to procure the aſſiſtance of Edwin 
king of Northumberland. Edwin accepted the money; 
but pretending to be engaged in ather wars, he refuſed 
the aſſiſtance which he at firſt promiſed, Brudus, not 
diſmayed by this diſappointment, marched reſolutely 


againſt his enemies; and the two armies came to an 


engagement near Dundee. The ſuperior ſkill of the 
Scots in military affairs was about to have decided 
the victory in their favour, when Brudus bethought 
himſelf of the following ſtratagem to preſerve his army 
from deſtruction. He cauſed all the attendants, and 
even the women who attended his army, to aſſemble and 
ſhew themſelves at a diſtance as a powerful reinforcement 
coming to the Pits. 


unt of Scotland 


. 
1 


ö This ſtruck the Scots with ſuch The 9 
a panic, that all the efforts of Alpin could not recover det 
them; and they were accordingly defeated with great tel 


their forces from Britain, the inhabitants were redu- 
ced to the moſt miſerable ſituation that can be ima- 


See Eng- 
Laud, ind 25. 
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gined. In the time of Fergus II. they were obliged 
to give up all the country which lies to the north of 


Adrian's wall; and in the reign of Grimus or Graham, 


the ſucceſſor of Fergus, they were obliged to write that 
remarkable letter to Rome, intitled The groans of the 
Britons .“” This however, not being attended with 
ſucceſs, the Britons were obliged to call in the Saxons 
to their aſſiſtance. By theſe new allies the Scots were 
defeated in a great battle, and their king (Eugene) 
drowned in the river Humber; which put a ſtop for 
ſome time to theſe incurtions. 

Hitherto we have ſeen the Scots very formidable 
enemies to the ſouthern Britons. But when the Saxons 
became the enemies of the Britons, the Scots joined 
in a ſtrict alliance with the latter; and the famous king 
Arthur is ſaid to have been aſſiſted by the Scots in all 
his battles with the Saxons: neither does it appear that 
this league was ever was diſſolved again, though the 
unitedefforts of the Scots and Britons were not ſufficient 
to preſerve the independency of the latter. 

The next remarkable event in the hiſtory of Scotland 
is the war with the Pits, which took place in the 
ninth century. The occaſion of the quarrel was, that 
Dongal king of Scotland pretended a right to the 
Pictiſh throne; which, however, was rejected by the 
Pits: upon which both parties had recourſe to arms; 
but when every thing was ready for the campaign, 
Dongal was drowned in croſſing the river Spey. | 
At this time the domimions of the Scots com- 


prehended the weſtern iſlands, together with the coun- 


ties of Argyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyre, Lochaber, 
and a part of Braidalbane; while the Pits poſſeſſed 
all the reſt of Scotland, and part of Northumberland; 
ſo that the Pids ſcem to have been by much 
the molt powerful people of the two. However, the 
Scots appear to have been ſuperior in military ſkill ; 
for Alpin, the ſucceſſor of Dongal, having engaged 
the Pictiſh army near Forfar, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment defeated them, and killed their king, though not 
without the loſs of a great number of 's own men. 
The Picts choſe Brudus, the fon of their former king, 
to ſucceed him; but ſoon after depoſed and put him to 
death, on account of his ſtupidity and indolence. His 


ſlaughter. 
ſoon after beheaded by order of the conqueror. This 
execution happened at a place now called Pit. alhy, 
but in former times Bas alpin, which in the Gaelic 
language fignifies the death of Alpin. His head was 
afterwards ſtuck upon a pole, and expoſed on a wall. 
Alpin was ſucceeded by his fon Kenneth II. who 
being a brave and enterpriting prince, reſolved to take 
a moſt ſevere revenge for his father's death. The 
Scots, however, were ſo diſpirited by their late defeat, 
that they were exceedingly averſe to any renewal of 
the war: while, on the other hand, the Pics were ſo 
much elated, that they made a law by which it be- 
came death for any man to propoſe peace with the 
Scots, whom they reſolved to exterminate ; and ſome 
of the nobility were expelled the council on account of 
their oppoſition to this law. The conſequence of this 
was, that civil diſſenſions took place among them, and 
a bloody battle was fought between the oppoſite partics 
before the Scots had thought of making any farther 


_ reſiſtance. 


By theſe diſtractions Brudus, who had in vain en— 
deavoured to appeaſe them, was ſo much affected, that 
he died of grief; and was ſucceeded by his brother 
DPruſken. — The new prince alſo failed in his endea- 
vours to accommodate the civil differences: ſo that the 
Scots, by gaining ſo much reſpite, at laſt began to re- 
cover from their conſternation; and ſome of them 
baving ventured into the Pictiſh territories, carried off 


Alpin's head from the capital of their dominions, ſup- 


poled to have been Abernethy. In the mean time 
Kenneth found means to gain over the nobility to his 
ide by the following ſtrategem; which, however ridi- 
culous, is not incredible, if we conſider the barbariſm 
and ſuperſtition of that age. 
an intertainment, the king introduced into the ha 
where they ſlept, a perſon cloathed in a robe mace of cr 
the ſkins of fiſhes, which made ſuch a luminous app*?r- 

ance in the dark, that he was miſtaken for an angel er 

ſome ſupernatural meſſenger. To add to the terror e 


thoſe who ſaw him, he denounced, through a ſpeaking 
trumpet, the moſt terrible judgements, if war was not 
immediately declared againſt the Pics, the prurdererh 
3 * 0 
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of the late king. In conſequence of this celeſtial ad- 
monition, war was immediately renewed with great 
vicour. The Pits were not deficient in their prepa- 
rations, and had now procured ſome aſſiſtance from 
England. The firſt battle was fought near Stirling ; 
where the Picts, being deſerted by their Engliſh auxi- 
liaries, were utterly defeated. Druſken eſcaped by 
the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, and a few days after made 
application to Kenneth for a ceſſation of hoſtitilities; 
but as the Scottiſh monarch demanded a ſurrender of all 
the Pictiſn dominions, the treaty was inſtantly broken 
off, Kenneth purſued his good fortune, and conquered 
the counties of Merns, Angus, and Fife; but as he 
marched againſt Stirling, he received intelligence that 


' theſe counties had again revolted and cut off all the 


garriſons which he had Jeft, and that Druſken was at 
the head of a conſiderable army in theſe parts. On 
this Kenneth haſtened to oppoſe him, and a negocia- 
tion again took place. The reſult was equally unfa- 
vourable with the reſt. Kenneth inſiſted on an abſo- 
jute ſurrender of the counties of Fife, Merns, and 
Angus; which being refuſed, both parties prepared 
for a deciſive battle. The engagement wis very bloody 
and deſperate, the Picts fighting like men in deſpair. 
Druſken renewed the battle ſeven times; but at laſt 
was entirely defeated and killed, and the counties in 


diſpute became the immediate property of the con- 


queror. 
. Kenneth did not fail to improve his victory, by re- 
ducing the reſt of the Pictiſh territories; which he is 
ſaid to have done with the greateſt cruelty, and even 
to have totally exterminated «he inhabitants. The 
capital, called Camelon, (ſuppoſed to have been Aber- 
nethy), held out four months; but was at laſt taken by 
ſurpriſe, and every living creature deſtroyed. 
was followed by the reduction of the Maiden Caſtle, 
now that of Edinburgh; which was abandoned by the 
garriſon, who fled to Northumberland. 

After the reduction of theſe important places, the 
reſt of the country made no great reſiſtance, and Ken- 
neth became maſter of all the kingdom of Scotland in 
the preſent extent of the word; ſo that he is juſtly to 
be efteemed the true founder of the Scottiſh monarchy. 


Beſides this war with the Picts, Kenneth is ſaid to 


have been ſucceſsful againſt the Saxons, though of 
theſe wars we have very little account. Having 


reigned 16 years in peace after his ſubjugation of the 


Pits, and compoſed a code of laws for the good of 


| his people, Kenneth died of a fiſtula, at Fort Teviot, 


near Dupplir in Perthſhire. Before his time the ſeat 


of Scots government had been in Argyleſhire; but he 


removed 1t to Scone, by transferring thither the famous 
black ſtone ſuppoſed to be the palladium of Scotland, 


and which was afterwards carried off by Edward I. 
of England, and lodged in Weſtminſter abbey. 


Kenneth was ſucceeded by his brother Donald, who 
is repreſented as a man of the worſt character; ſo that 
the remaining Picts who had fled out of Scotland were 
encouraged to apply to the Saxons for aſſiſtance, pro- 
miſing to make Scotland tributary to the Saxon power 
after it ſhould be conquered. This propoſal was ae- 


cepted; and the confederates invaded Scotland with a 


powerful army, and took the town of Berwick z how- 
ever, they were ſoon after defeated by Donald, who 


wok alſo their ſhips and proviſions. This capture 
You. IX. a 4 1 F 
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proved their ruin; for ſome of the ſhips being loaden Scotland. 


with wine, the Scots indulged themſelves ſo much 


with that liquor, that they became incapable of de- 


fending themſelves; the conſequenee of this was, that 
the confederates rallying their troops, attacked them in 
that ſtate of intoxication, 
with exceſſive ſlaughter. Twenty thouſand of the 
common ſoldiers lay dead on the ſpot; the king and 
bis principal nobility were taken priſoners ; and all 
the country from the Tweed to the Forth became the 
property of the conquerors. Still, however, the con- 
federates found themſelves unable to purſue their vie- 
tory farther; and a peace was concluded, on condition 
that the Saxons ſhould become maſters of all the con- 
quered country. Thus the Forth and Clyde became 
the ſouthern boundaries of the Scottiſh dominions. It 
was agreed that the Forth ſhould from that time for- 
ward be called the Scots Sea; and it was made capital 
for any Scotſman to ſet his foot on Engliſh ground. 
They were to erect no forts near the Engliſh confines, 


to pay an annual tribute of a thouſand pounds, and ta 


give up 60 ſons of their chief nobility as hoſtages, 
A mint was erected by the Saxon prince named / 


16 


The Scots were defeated The Scots 


defeated by 
the Saxons. 


breth, at Stirling; and a croſs raiſed on the bridge at 


that place, with the following inſcription, implying 
that this place was the boundary between Scotland 
and England: | 

Angles a Scotis ſeparat crux iſta remotis : 

Arma hic ſtant Bruti, ſtant Scoti ſub hac cruce tui. 

After the conclufion of this treaty, ſo humiliating to 
the Scots, the Picts, finding that their intereſt had 


been entirely neglected, fled to Norway, while thoſe 


who remained in England were maſſacred. Donald 


ſhared the common fate of unfortunate princes, being 
dethroned and ſhut up in priſon, where he at laſt put 
an end to his own life in the year 858.— In juſtice to 
this unhappy monarch, however, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the character of Donald, and indeed the whole 
account of theſe tranſactions, reſts on the credit of a 
ſingle author, namely Boece ; and that other writers 


repreſent Donald as a hero, and ſucceſsful in his wars: 


but the obſcurity in which the whole of this period of 


Scottiſh hiſtory is involved, renders it impoſſible to 
determine any thing ſatisfatory concerning theſe mat- 
ters. | 

Donald was fucceeded by his nephew Conſtantine, 
the Son of Kenneth Mac Alpin, in whoſe reign Scot- 
land was firſt invaded by the Danes, who proved ſuch 


formidable enemies to the Engliſh. This invaſion is 
ſaid to have been occaſioned by ſome exiled Pits who 
fled to Denmark, where they prevailed upon the king 
of that country to ſend his two brothers, Hungar and And 


SJ 
by the 


Hubba, to recover the Pictiſn dominions from Con- Danes. 


ſtantine. Theſe princes landed on the coaſt of Fife, 
where they committed the moſt horrid barbarities, not 
ſparing even the ecclefiaſtics who had taken refuge in 
the iſland of May at the mouth of the Forth. Con- 
ſtantine defeated one of the Daniſh armies commanded 
by Hubba, near the water of Leven; but was himſelf 
defeated and taken priſoner by Hungar, who cauſed 


him to be beheaded at a place fince called the Deviks 


Cave, 1n the year 874. 

This unfortunate action coſt the Scots 10,000 men: 
but the Danes ſeem not to have purchaſed their 
victory very eaſily, as they were obliged immediately 
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their own country. However, the many Daniſh monu- 
ments that are ſtill to be ſeen in Fife, leave no room 
to doubt that many bloody ſcenes have been acted 
here between the Scots and Danes beſides that above- 
mentioned. | 
Conſtantine was ſucceeded by his brother Eth, ſur- 
named the Swi/t-footed, from his agility. Concerning 
him we find nothing memorable ; indeed the accounts 
are ſo confuſed and contradictory, that it is impoſſible 
to form any deciſive opinion concerning the tranſac- 
tions of this reign. All agree, however, that it was 
but ſhort ; and that he was ſucceeded by Gregory the 


| 13 . 
ite c{0n of Dongal, cotemporory with Alfred of England 
L xpl f gal, P 7 Eng ; 
— and that both princes deſervedly acquired the name of 
Great, Great. The Danes at their departure had left the 


Picts in poſſeſſion of Fife. Againſt them Gregory 
immediately marched, and quickly drove them into 
the north of England, where their cenfederates were 
already maſters of Northumberland and York. In 
their way thither they threw a garriſon into the town 
of Berwick ; but this was preſently reduced by Gregory, 
who put to the ſword all the Danes, but ſpared the 
lives of the Pits. From Berwick Gregory purſued the 
Danes into Northumberland, where he defeated them; 
and paſſed the winter in Berwick. He then marched 
againſt the Cumbrians, who being moſtly Piéts, were 
in alliance with the Danes. Them he eaſily overcame, 
and obliged to yield up all the lands they had formerly 


poſſeſſed belonging to the Scots, at the ſame time that 


he agreed to protect them from the power of the 
Danes. In a ſhort time, however, Conſtantine the 
king of the Cumbrians violated the convention he had 
made, and invaded Annandale; but was defeated and 
killed by Gregory near Lochmaben. After this vic- 
tory Gregory entirely reduced the counties of Cum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, which, it is ſaid, were 
ceded to him by Alfred the Great ; and indeed the 
fituation of Alfred's affairs at this time renders ſuch a 
ceſſion by no means improbable. 
We next find Gregory engaged in a war with the 
Iriſh, on account of his ſupporting Donach, an Iriſh 
prince, againſt two rebellious noblemen. The Iriſh 
were the firſt aggreſſors, and invaded Galloway; but 
being repulſed with great loſs, Gregory went over to 
Ireland 1n perſon, where the two chieftains who had 
been enemies to each other before, now joined their 
forces in order to oppoſe the common enemy. The 
firſt engagement proved fatal to one of their chiefs 


named Brian, who was killed with a great number of 


his followers. After this victory Gregory reduced 
Dundalk and Drogheda. On his way to Dublin, he 
was oppoſed by a chieſtain named Corneil, who ſhared 
the fate of his confederate; being alſo killed, and his 
army entirely defeated. Gregory then became guar- 


dian to the young prince whom he came to aſſiſt, ap- 


pointed a regency, and obliged them to ſwear that 
that they would never admit into the country either a 
Dane or an Engliſhman without his conſent. Ha- 
ving then placed garriſons in the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, he 
returned to Scotland, where he built_ the city of 
Aberdeen; ard died in the year 892, at his caſtle of 
Dundore in the Garioch. 
Donald 111. Gregory wes ſucceeded by Donald III. the ſon of 
Conſtantine, who imitated the virtues of his predece(- 
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Scotland. afterwards to abandon their conqueſts, and retire to 


liſh. The occaſion of this confederacy is ſaid to have againſt 


ſcued by the bravery of his ſoldiers ; however, after qefentd| 
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ſor. At that time the Scots hiſtorians Uhanimonſly Scotlay, 
agree that Northumberland was in the hands of their 
countrymen; while the Engliſh as unanimouſly affirm, 
that it was ſubje& to the Danes, who paid homage to 
Alfred. Be this as it will, however, Donald confi. 
nued to live on good terms with the Engliſh monarch, 
and ſent him a body of forces, who proved of conſider. 
able advantage to him in his wars with the Danes. 
The reign of Donald was but ſhort ; for having 
marched againſt ſome robbers, (probably no other 
than the Danes) who had invaded and ravaged the 
counties of Murray and Roſs, he died at Forres 
ſoon after having defeated and ſubdued them in the ,, 
year 903. He was ſucceeded by Conſtantine III. the Conſtaning 
ſon of Eth the ſwift-footed, concerning whom the II. enter 
moſt remarkable particnlar we find related is his enter- |; Gy 


5 - R Ki liance with 
ing into an alliance with the Danes againſt the Eng: the * 


been, that the Engliſt monarch, Edward the Elder, Euglald. 
finding the Scots in poſſeſſion of the northern counties 

of England, made ſuch extravagant demands upon 
Conſtantine as obliged him to ally with the Danes in 
order to preſerve his dominions in ſecurity. However, 

the league ſubſiſted only for two years; after which 

the Danes found it more for their advantage to reſume 
their ancient friendſhip with the Engliſh. 

As ſoon as Conſtantine had concluded the treaty 
with the Danes, he appointed the preſumptive heir to 
the Scottiſh crown, Malcolm, or, according to ſome, 
Eugene the ſon of the late king Donald, prince of the 
ſouthern counties, on condition of his defending them 
againſt the attacks of the Engliſh. The young prince 
had ſoon an opportunity of exerting his valour: but not 
behaving with the requiſite caution, he had the mil- 
fortune to be defeated, with the loſs of almoſt all his 
army, he himſelf being carried wounded out of the field; 
and in conſequence of this diſaſter, Conſtantine was 
obliged to do homage to Edward for the poſſeſſions he 
had to the ſouthward of the Scots boundary. 

In the beginning of the reign of Athelſtan the ſon 
of Edward the Elder, the northern Danes were en- 
couraged by ſome conſpiracies formed againſt that 
monarch, to throw off the yoke; and their ſucceſs was 
ſuch, that Athelſtan thought proper to enter into a 
treaty with Sithric the Daniſh chief, and to give him 
his davghter in marriage. Sithric, however, did not 
long ſurvive his nuptials ; and his ſon Guthred, en- 
deavouring to throw off the Engliſh yoke, was de- 
feated, and obliged to fly into Scotland. This brought 
on a ſeries of hoſtilities between the Scots and Engliſhy 
which in the year 938 iſſued in a general engagement. 
At this time the Scots, Iriſh, Cumbrians, and Danes, 
were confederated againſt the Engliſh. The Scots 
were commanded by their king Conſtantine, the 
Iriſh by Anlaf the brother of Guthred the Daniſh 
prince, the Cumbrians by their own ſoverign, and the 
Danes by Froda. The generals of Athelſtan were 
Edmund his brother, and Turketil his favourite. 
The Engliſh attacked the entrenchments of the con- 
federates, where the chief reſiſtance they met with 
was from the Scots. Conſtantine was in the utmoſt , 
danger of being killed or taken priſoner, but was rer, x 


* 


a moſt obſtinate engagement, the confederates e Eng 
defeated with ſuch {laughter, that the flaw are py «2 a 
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grotland. have been innumerable. The conſequence of this 

-—— victory was, that the Scots were deprived of all their 
poſſeſſions to the ſouthward of the Forth; and Con- 
ſtantine, quite diſpirited with his misfortune, reſigned 
the crown to Malcolm, and retired to the monaſtery 
of che Culdees at St Andrews, where he died five 
years after in 943. 

The diſtreſſes which the Engliſh ſuſtained in their 
ſubſequent wars with the Danes gave the Scots an 
opportunity of retrieving their affairs; and in the year 
944, we find Malcolm, the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, in- 

| veſted with the ſovereignty of Northumberland, on con- 
0 dition of his holding it as fief of the crown of England, 
—_ and aſſiſting in defence of the northern horder. Soon 


I after the concluſion of this treaty Malcolm died, and 


with was ſucceeded by his ſon Indulfus. In his reign the 
anes | Danes became extremely formidable by their invaſions, 
| , 22 which they now renewed with greater fury than ever, 
N a "he being exaſperated by the friendſhip ſubfilting between 


the Scots and Engliſh monarchs. Their firſt deſent 
was upon Eaſt Lothian, where they were ſoon expell- 
ed, but croſſed over to Fife. Here they were a ſecond 
time defeated, and driven out; and ſo well had Indul- 
fus taken care to guard the coaſts, that they could not 
find an opportunity of landing ; till having ſeemed to 
ſteer towards their own country, the Scots were thrown 
off their guard, and the Danes on a ſudden made 
good their landing at Cullen in Banffshire. Here 
Indulfus ſoon came up with them, attacked their 
camp, and drove them towards their ſhips; but was 


Danes. 


purſuit. He was ſucceed by Duffus, to whom hiſto- 
tive years, he was murdered, in the year 965. He 
was ſucceeded by Culen the ſon of Indulfus, who had 
been nominated prince of Cumberland in his father's 
life-time, as heir apparent to the throne. He is repre- 
ſented as a very degenerate prince; and is ſaid to have 
given himſelf up to Tenſuality in a manner almoſt in- 
credible, being guilty of incontinence not only with 
women of all ranks, but even with his own ſiſters and 
daughters. The people in the mean time were fleeced, 
in order to ſupport the extravagance and luxury of 
their prince, In conſequence of this, an aſſembly of 
the flates was convened at Scone for the reſettling of 
the government; but on his way thither Culen was 
aſſaſſinated, near the village of Methven, by Rohard, 


1 debauched. 


ee The provocations which Culen had given to his 
3 nobility ſeem to have rendered them totally untrac- 
ace, table and licentious; which gave an occaſion to a re- 
markable revolution in the reign of Kenneth III. 
who ſucceeded Culen. This prince, being a man of 
great reſolution, began with relieving the common 


were now intolerable; and this plan he purſued with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that, having nothing to fear from the 
great barons, he ordered them to appear before him 
at Lanerk ; but the greateſt part, conſcious of their 
demerits, did not attend. The king ſo well diſſembled 
his diſpleaſure, that thoſe who came were quite charmed 
with his afſability, and the noble entertainment he gave 
them; in conſequence of which, when an aſſembly was 
called next year, the guilty were encouraged to appear 
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met, however, than the place of meeting was beſet 


killed in an ambuſcade, into which he fell during the 


rians give an excellent character; but, after a reign of 


thane or ſheriff of Fife, whoſe daughter the king had 


people from the oppreſſions of the nobility, which 
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as well as the innocent. No ſooner had this aſſembly 8cotla! d, 


with armed men. The king then informed them that 
none had any thing to apprehend excepting ſuch as 
had been notorious offenders; and theſe he ordered to 
be immediately taken into cuflody, telling them, that 
their ſubmitting to public juſtice muſt be the price of 
their liberty. They were obliged to accept the king's 
offer, and the criminals were accordingly puniſhed ac- 
cording to their deſerts, 

About this time Edgar, king of England, finding 
himſelf hard preſſed by the Danes, found means to 
unite the king of Scotland and the prince of Cumber- 
land along with himſelf in a treaty againft the Danes; 
which gave occaſion to a report that Kenneth had be- 
come tributary to the king of England. This, how- 
ever, is utterly denied by all the Scots hiſtorians; who 
affirm that Kenneth cultivated a good correſpondence 
with Edgar, as well becauſe he expected aſſiſtance in 


+ defending his coaſts, as becauſe he intended entircly 


to alter the mode of ſucceſſion to the throne, About 
this time the Danes made a dreadful invaſion. Their 
original intention ſeems to have been to land on ſon e 
part of the Engliſh coaſts ; but finding them, probably, 
too well guarded, they landed at Montroſe in Scotland, 
committing every where the moſt dreadful ravages. 
Kenneth at that time was at Stirling, and quite nn- 
prepared; however, having collected an handful ot 


troops, he cut off many of the enemy as they were 


ſtraggling up and down, but could not prevent them 
from beſieging Perth. Nevertheleſs, as the king's 
army conſtantly increaſed, he reſolved to give the 
enemy battle. The ſcene of this action was at Lon- 
carty, near Perth. The king is ſaid to have offered 
ten pounds in filver, or the value of it in land, for the 
head of every Dane which ſhould be brought him; 
and an immunity from all taxes to the ſoldiers who 
ſerved in his army, provided they ſhould be victorious: 
but, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Scots, 
their enemies fought ſo deſperately, that Kenneth's 
army muſt have been totally defeated, had not the 
fugitives been ſtopped by a yeoman and his two ſons 2, 
of the name of Hay, who were coming up to the gife of the 
battle, armed with ſuch ruſtic weapons as their con- family ot 
dition in life afforded. Buchanan and Boece inform Errol. 
us, that theſe country-men were ploughing in a field 
hard by the ſcene of action, and perceiving that their 
countrymen fled, they looſed their oxen, and made 
uſe of the yokes as weapons, with which they firit 
obliged their countrymen to ſtand, and then annoyed 
their enemies. The fight was now renewed with ſuch 
fury on the part of the Scots, that the Danes were 
utterly defeated; and, after the battle, the king re- 
warded Hay with the barony of Errol in the Carſe of 
Gowrie, ennobled his family, and gave them an ar- 
morial bearing alluding to the rultic weapons with 
which they had atchieved this glorious cxploit, _ 

In the year 994, Kenneth was murdercd at the in- Kernet!, 
ſtigation of a lady named Zenella, whole fon he had murdered, 
cauſed to be put to death. The murder was perpe- 
trated in Fenella's caſtle, where ſhe had perſuaded the 
king to pay her a vifit. His attencants waited long 
near the place ; but being at length tired out, they 
broke open the doors, and found their king murdered ; 
upon which they laid the caſtle ia aſhes ; but Fenella 
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gcotland. eſcaped by a poſtern. The throne was then ſeized by 
an uſurper named Conſtantine; who, being killed in 

battle after a reign of a year and an half, was ſucceed- 
ed by Grime the grandſon of king Duffus ; and he 
again was defeated and killed by Malcolm the ſon of 
Kenneth, the lawful heir of the Scottiſh throne. Af— 
ter this victory, however, Malcolm did not immediately 
aſſume the ſovereignty ; but aſked the crown from the 
nobles, in conſequence of a law paſſed in the reign of 
Kenneth, by which the ſucceſſion to the throne of 
Scotland became hereditary. This they immediately 
granted, and Malcolm was accordingiy crowned king. 
He joined himſelf in ſtrict alliance with the king of 
England; and proved fo ſucceſsful againſt the Danes 
in England, that Sweno their king reſolved to direct 
his whole force againſt him by an invaſion of Scotland. 
His firſt attempt, however, proved very unſucceſsful ; 
all his ſoldiers being cut in pieces, except ſome few 
who eſcaped to their ſhips, while the Joſs of the Scots 
amounted to no more than 30 men. But in the mean 
time, Duncan, prince of Cumberland, having neglect- 
ed to pay his homage to the king of England, the 
latter invaded that country in conjunction with the 
Danes. Malcolm took the field againſt them, and de- 
feated both; but while he was thus employed in the 
ſouth, a new army of Danes landed in the north at 


27 G 
TheScots the mouth of the river Spey. Malcolm advanced a- 
defeated by gainſt them with an army much inferior in number; 
the Danes. and his men, negleRing every thing but the blind im- 


pulſes of fury, were almoſt all cut to pieces ; Malcolm 
himſelf being deſperately wounded. | 
By this victory the Danes were ſo much elated, 
that they ſent for their wives and children, intending 
to ſettle in this country. The caſtle of Nairn, at that 
time thought almoſt impregnable, fell into their hands; 
and the towns of Elgin and Forres were abandoned 
both by their garriſons and inhabitants. The Scots 
were every where treated as a conquered people, and 
employed in the moſt ſervile offices by the haughty 
conquerors; who, to render the caſtle of Nairn, as they 
thought, abſolutely impregnable, cut through the ſmall 
iſthmus which joined it to the land. All this time, how- 
ever, Malcolm was raiſing forces in the ſouthern coun- 
ties; and having at laſt got an an army together, he 
came up with the Danes at Murtloch near Balveny, 
which appears at this day to have been a ſtrong Daniſh 
fortification. Here he attacked the enemy; but ha- 
ving the misfortune to lofe three of his general officers, 
he was again obliged to retreat. However, the Da- 
Diſh general happening to be killed in the purſuit, the 
„ Scots were encouraged to renew the fight with {uch 


Bat defeat vigour, that they obtained at laſt a complete victory; 


them in a but ſuffered ſo much, that they were unable to derive 


fecond from it all the advantages which might otherwiſe have 
battle. accrued, 


On the news of this ill ſucceſs, Sweno ordered two 


(a) This prince is ſaid to have commanded a colony of the Catti, a German nation who ſettled in the northmo 
part of Scotland, and from whom the county of Caithneſs takes its name. : 

(B) Mr Gordon, in his Zinerarium Septentrionale, obſerves, that in all probability the Scots gained two victories 
over the Danes on the preſent occaſion ; one near the place called Xarbsddo, already mentioned; and the otherat Abcr- 
lemno, four miles from Brechin. At both places there are monuments with rude ſculptures, erected moſt probably 
in memory of a victory. That at Karboddo is called Camus's croſs; near which, ſomewhat more than a centur?7 
ago, a large ſepulchre, ſuppoſed to be that of Camus, was diſcovered. It conſiſted of four great ſtones; and had in it 4 
huge ſkeleton, ſuppoſed to be that of the Daniſh prince. The fatal ſtroke ſeemed to have been given him on the 
back part of the head; a conſiderable portion of the ſkull being cut away, probably by the ſtroke of the ſword. 
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vulet which proceeds from Loch Tay is ſaid to have had 


_ warriors of that age, into Scotland, with an army more 


800 
fleets one from England and another from Norway, Sella 
to make a deſcent vpon Scotland, under the com. ——. 
mand of Camus, one of his moſt renowned generals, 
The Danes attempted to land at the mouth of the 
Forth; but finding every place there well fortified, 
they were obliged to move farther northward, and ef. 
feQed their purpoſe at Redhead in the county of An. 
gus. The caſtle of Brechin was firſt beſieged ; but 
meeting with a ſtout reſiſtance there, they laid the 
town and church in-aſhes. From thence they advanced 
to the village of Panbride, and encamped at a place 
called Xarbeddo. Malcolm in the mean time was at 
hand with his army and encamped at a place called The B, 
Barr, in the neighbourhood of which both parties pre- again * 
pared to decide the fate of Scotland; for as Moray fc, 
and the northern provinces were already in the poſſef. 

ſion of the Danes, it was evident that a victory at this 
time muſt put them in poſſeſſion of the whole. The 
engagement was deſperate, aud ſo bloody, that the ri- 


its water dyed with the blood of the lain; but at laſt 
the Danes gave way and fled. 'There was at that time 
in the army of Malcolm, a young prince of the name 
of Keith (4). He purſued Camus; and having over. ,.. 
taken him, engaged and killed him; but another fan if 
vcots officer coming up at the ſame time, diſputed with Keith, 
Keith the glory of the ation. While the diſpute 
laſted, Malcolm came up; who ſuffered them to decide 
it by ſingle combat. In this ſecond combat Keith 
proved allo victorious, and killed his antagoniſt. The 
dying perſon confeſſed the juſtice of Keith's claim 
and Malcolm dipping his finger in his blood marked 
the ſhield of Keith with three ſtrokes, pronouncing the 
words Veritas vincit, „ruth overcomes,” which has 
ever ſince been the armorial bearing and motto of the 
family of Keith (B). | 

The ſhattered remains of the Daniſh forces reached 
their ſhips; but being driven back by contrary winds, 
and proviſions becoming ſcarce, they put aſhore 500 
men an the coaſt of Buchan, to procure them ſome 
food: but their communication with the ſhips being 
ſoon cut off, they fortified themſelves as well as they 
could, and made a deſperate reſiſtance; but at laſt were 
all put to the ſword. The place where this maſſacre 
happened is ftill called Crudane ; being probably an 
abbreviation of Cruor Danorum, the blood of the 


Danes, a name impoſed on it by the ecclcſiaſtics of 
thoſe days. 


i Ge 31 
Swen, not yet diſcouraged, ſent his ſon Canute, af. Anoer 


terwards king of England, and one of the greateſt iuyzion 


powerful than any that had yet appeared. Canute 
landed in Buchan; and, as the Scots were much weak- 
ened by ſuch a long continued war, Malcolm thought 
proper to act on the defenfive, But the Scots, who 
now thought themſelves invincible, demanded to — 
| e 
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ted when he was on his way to Glamis. 


8 0 
ed onto a general engagement. Malcolm complied with 
their defire, and a battle enſued ; in which though 
neither party had much reaſon to boaſt of victory, the 
Danes were ſo much reduced, that they willingly con- 
cluded a peace on the following terms, viz. That the 
Dares ſhould immediately depart Scotland; that as 
Malcolm and Swen lived, neither of them 
ſhould wage war with the other, or help each other's 
enemies; and that the field in which the battle was 
fonght ſhould be ſet apart and conſecrated for the bu- 
rial of the dead. Theſe ſtipulations were punctually 
fulfilled by Malcolm, who built in the neighbourhood 
a chapel dedicated to Olaus, the tutelar ſaint of theſe 
northern nations. | 5 

After all theſe gloriovs exploits, and becomi 


ſaid to have ſtained the latter part of his reign with 
avarice and oppreſſion ; in conſequence of which he 
was murdered at the age of 80 years, of which he had 
reigned above 30. This aſſaſſination was perpetra- 
His own do- 
meſtics are ſaid to have been privy to the murder, and 
fled along with the conſpirators z but in paſſing the 
lake of Forfar on the ice, it gave way with them, and 
they were all drowned, their bodies being diſcovered 
ſome days after. The latter part of this account 1s 
confirmed by the ſculptures upon ſome ſtones erec- 
ted near the ſpot; one of which is ſtill called Mal- 
cls grave: ſtane; and all of them exhibit ſome rude 
repreſentations of the murder and the fate of the aſ- 
ſaſſins. a 

Malcolm was ſucceeded, in the year 1034, by his 


grandſon Duncan I. but he is ſaid to have had another 


grandſon, the famous Macbeth ; though ſome are of 
opinion that Macbeth was not the grandſon of Mal- 
colm, but of Fenella who murdered Kenneth III. 
The firſt years of Duncan's reign were paſſed in tran- 
quillity, but domeſtic broils ſoon took place on the 
following occaſion. Banquo, thane of Lochaber, and 
anceltor to the royal family of Stewart, ated then in 


the capacity of ſteward to Duncan, by collecting his 


rents; but being very rigid in the execution of his of- 
fice, he was way-laid, robbed, and almoſt murdered. 
Of this outrage Banquo complained as ſoon as he re- 
covered of his wounds and could appear at gourt. The 
robbers were ſummoned to ſurrender themſelves to ju- 
ice; but inſtead of obeying, they killed the meſſenger. 
Macbeth repreſented this in ſuch ſtrong terms, that 
he was ſent with an army to reduce the inſurgents, 
who had-already deſtroyed many of the king's friends. 
This commiſſion he performed with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the rebel chief put an end to his own life; after which 
Macbeth {ent his head to the king, and then procedeed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the inſurgents who 
were compoſed of Iriſhmen, Iſlanders, and Highlanders. 

This inſurrection was ſcarcely quelled, when the 
Danes landed again in Fife; and Duncan put himſelf 


Vince At the head of an army, having the thanes Macbeth 


and Banquo ſerving under him. The Danes were 


commanded by Swen king of Norway, and eldeſt fon 
of Canute, He proceeded with all the barbarity na- 
tural to his nation, putting to death men, wo.nen, and 
children who fell in his way.. A battle was fought 
—— the two nations near Culroſs, in which the 
dots were defeated; but the Danes purchaſed their 
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the 
| ſecond legiſlator in the Scottiſh nation, Malcolm is 


not taking the neceſſary precautions for his defence, 


. 

victory ſo dearly, chat they could not improve it; and 
Duncan retreated to Pertb, while Macbeth was ſent to 
raiſe more forces. In the mean time Swen laid ſiege 
to Perth, which was defended by Duncan and Banquo. 
The Danes were ſo much diſtreſſed for want of provi- 
ſions, that they at laſt conſented to treat of a peace, 


Scotland, 


—̃ ͤ ——v—-V— q f 


provided the preſſing neceſſities of the army were re- 


lieved. The Scots hiſtorians inform us, that this treaty 
was ſet on foot in order to amuſe Swen, and gain time 
for the ſtratagem which Duncan was preparing. This 
was no other than a barbarous contrivance of infuſing 
intoxicating herbs into the liquors that were ſent along 
with the other proviſions to the Daniſh camp. Theſe 
ſoporifics had their intended effect; and while the 
Danes were under their influence, Macbeth and Banquo 
broke into their camp, where they put all to the ſword, 
and it was with difficulty that ſome of Swen's attend- 
ants carried him on board; but we are told that his 


was the only ſhip of all the fleet that returned to Nor- 


way. It was not long, however, before a freſh body 
of Danes landed at Kinghorn in the county of Fife; 
but they wereentirely defeated by Macbeth and Banquo. 
Such of the Danes as eſcaped, fled to their ſhips; but 
before they departed they obtained leave to bury their 


36 
Who are 
defeated - 


dead in Inchcolm, a ſmall iſland lying in the Forth, 


where one of their monuments is ſtill to be ſeen, 
Thus ended the formidable invaſions of the Danes ; 
after which Duncan applied himſelf to the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, and the reformation of the manners of 


his fubjects. Macbeth, however, who had obtained 
great reputation by his ſucceſs againſt the Danes, be- 
gan to form ambitious defigns, and to afpire to the 
crown itfelf, The fables relating to his uſurpation 
are ſo well known from the tragedy compoled by 
Shakeſpeare which bears the name of Macbeth, that we 


Duncan 


ſhall not take notice of them here; but only obſerve, murdered 
that at laſt Duncan being inconſcious of offence, and by Macbeth, 


* 


who aſ- 


| & I; - 
was murdered at Inverneſs by Macbeth, who ſucceeded fete 


him in the throne. | 

Puring the preateſt part of the reign of the uſurper, 
Malcolm, the true heir to the crown of Scotland, kept 
cloſe in his principality of Cumberland, without any 
thoughts of aſcending his father's throne. Macbeth 
for ſome time governed with moderation, but at laſt 
became a tyrant. Becoming jealous of Banquo, the 
moſt powerful ſubje& in his dominions, he invited him 
to an entertainment, and cauſed him to be treacherouſly 
murdered. His ſon Fleance was deſtined to the ſame 
fate, but eſcaped to Wales. After him Macduff, the 
thane of Fife, was the moſt powerful perſon in Scot- 
land; for which reaſon, Macbeth determined to deſtroy 
him. On this Macduff fied to France; and Macbeth 
cruelly put to death his wife, and children who were 


throne, 


yet infants, and ſequeſtered all his eſtate. Macduff 7, 
vowed revenge, and encouraged Malcolm to attempt qi. 


to dethrone the tyrant, Macbeth oppoſed them with 
his whole force; but being defeated in a pitched battle, 
he took refuge in the moſt inacceſſible places of the 
Highlands, where he defended bimſelf for two years; 
but in the mean time Malcolm was acknowledged king 
of Scotland,. and crowned at Scone. 

The war between Macbeth and the new king conti- 


50 


nued for two years after the coronation of the latter; And killed, 


but at laſt he was killed in a ſally by Mecduff. How— 
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Scotland. ever the public tranquillity did not end with his life. 
His followers elected one of his kinſmen named Lullach, 
ſurnamed the Idiot, to ſueceed him: but he not being 
able to withſtand Malcolm, withdrew to the north, 
where being purſued, he was killed at Eſſey in Strath- 
bogie, after a reign of four months. 
Malcolm being now eſtabliſhed on the throne, be- 


| 40 
Malcolm 


eſtabliſhed gan with rewarding Macduff for his great ſervices; and 


on theScot- conferred upon his family four extraordinary privileges: 
tith throne. 1. That they ſhould place the king in bis chair of ſtate 
at the coronation, 2. That they ſhould lead the van 

of all the royal armies. 3. That they ſhould have a 

regality within themſelves: and, 4. That if any of 
Macduff's family ſhould happen to kill a nobleman un- 
premeditately, he ſhould pay 24, and, if a plebeian, 12 
marks of ſilver, The king's next care was to reinſtate 

in their fathers poſſeſſions all the children who had 

been diſinherited by the late tyrant ; which he did in 

a convention of his nobles held at Forfar, In the 

time of William the conqueror, we find Malcolm en- 

gaged in a dangerous war with England, the occafion 

of which was as follows. On the death of Edward 

the Confeſſor, Harold ſeized the throne of England, to 

the prejudice of Edgar Atheling the true heir to the 

crown. However, he created him ear] of Oxford, and 

treated him with great reſpe& ; but on the defeat and 


death of Harold, William diſcovered ſome jealouſy of. 


Edgar. Soon after, William having occafion to pay a 

viſit to his dominions in Normandy, he appointed 
Edgar to attend him, along with ſome. other noble- 

men whom he ſuſpeQed to be in bis intereſt; but on 

his return to England, he found the people ſo much 
diſaffected to his government, that he proceeded with 
great ſeverity, which obliged great numbers of his 
ſubjects to take refuge in Cumberland and the ſouthern 
parts of Malcolm's dominions. Edgar had two ſiſters, 
Margaret and Chriſtina: theſe, with his two chief 
friends, Goſpatric and Marteſwin, ſoon made him ſen- 

ſible how precarious his life was under ſuch a jealous 
tyrant, and perſuaded him to make preparations for 
flying into Hungary or ſome foreign country. Edgar 

az: accordingly ſet ſail with his mother Agatha, his two 
Entertains ſiſters, and a great train of Anglo-Saxon noblemen; 


1 but by ſtreſs of weather was forced into the frith of 
e Forth, where the illuſtrious, exiles landed at the place 


ſince that time called the Queen's Ferry, Malcolm no 
ſooner heard of their landing than he paid them a viſit 
in perſon ; and at this viſit he fell in love with the 
princeſs Margaret. In conſcquence of this, the chief 
of Edgar's party repaired to the court of Scotland. 
William ſoon made a formal demand of Edgar; and on 
Malcolm's refuſal, declared war againſt him. | 
2 4 William was the moſt formidable enemy the Scots 
War 2 had ever encountered, as having not only the whole 
Io e force of England, but of Normandy, at his command. 
England. However, as he had tyrannized moſt unmercifully over 
his Engliſh ſubjects, they were much more inclined to 
aſſiſt his enemies than their own prince; and he even 
found himſelf obliged to give up the county of Northum- 
berland to Goſpatric, who had followed Edgar, upon 
condition of his making war on the Scots. 'This noble- 
wan accordingly invaded Cumberland; in return for 
which Malcolm ravaged Northumberland in a dreadful 


manner, carrying off an immenſe booty, and inviting 
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Harold's three ſons, who had put themſclves under 


8 

at the ſame time the Iriſh and Danes to join him, 
Even at this time the Danes kept up their claims 

upon the crown of England, ſo that they could not be 

ſuppoſed very zealous for the intereſt of Edgar. The 

Iriſh were alſo intereſted in advancing the cauſe of 


Scotlan 


their protection; and beſides, their chief view ſeems 
to have been to obtain plunder at the expence of any 
party. However, as all theſe views tended to the 4; 
pulling down of William's power, an union was form. Eid 
ed againſt him; but when they came to particular ſti. OY 
pulations, the parties immediately diſagreed. The 
three ſons of Harold, with a body of Iriſh, made a de. 
ſcent upon Somerſetſhire, and defeated a bedy of Eng- 
liſh 3 but the Iriſh having thus obtained an opportunity 
of acquiring ſome booty, immediately retired with it, 
after having ravaged the country. The Danes landed 
at the mouth of the Humber from 40 ſmall ſhips, 
where they were joined by Edgar and his party; and 
had the allies been unanimous, it 1s probable that 
William's government would have been overthrown, 
By this time William had taken from Goſpatric the 
earldom of Northumberland, and given it to Robert 
Cummin one of his Norman barons; but the Nor. 
thumbrians, having joined Goſpatric, and received the 
Danes as their countrymen, murdered Cummin and 
all his followers at Durham, where they had been 
guilty of great cruelties. After this they laid ſiege 
to the forts built by William in Yorkſhire; but not 
being able to reduce them, the Engliſh, Scots, and 
Danes, united their forces, took the city of York it- 
ſelf, and put to the ſword three thouſand Normans who 
were there in gariſon; and this ſucceſs was followed by 
many incurſions and ravages, in which the Danes 
and Northumbrians acquired great booty. It ſoon 
appeared, however, that theſe allies had the intereſt of 
Edgar no more at heart than the Iriſh; and that all 
the dependence of this forlorn-prince was upon Mal- 
colm, and* the few Engliſhmen who had followed his 
fortune: for the booty was no ſooner obtained, than 
the Danes retired to their ſhips, and the Northumbri- 
ans to their habitations, as though they had been in 
perfect ſafety. But in the mean time William, having 
raiſed a confiderable army, advanced northwards. He 
firſt took a ſevere revenge upon the Northumbrians; 
then he reduced the city of York, and put to death 
all the inhabitants; and perceiving that danger was 
ſtill threatened by the Danes, he bribed them with a 
ſum of money to depart to their own country. 
Malcolm was now left alone to encounter this for- 
midable adverſary; who, finding himſelf unable to op- 
poſe ſucl. a great force, withdrew to his own domi- 
nions, where he remained for ſome time upon the de- 
fenfive, but not without making great preparations 0 
for invading England once more. His ſecond invaſion 2 
took place in the year 1071, while William was em- x 
ployed in quelling an inſurrection in Wales. He is 
ſaid at this time to have behaved with the greateſt 
cruelty. He invaded England by Cumberland; ra, 
vaged Teeſdale; and at a place called Hundreds-keld, 
he maſſacred ſome Engliſh noblemen, with all their 
followers. From thence he marched to Cleveland in 
the north-riding of Yorkſhire; which he alſo ravaged 
with the utmoſt cruelty, ſending back the booty pee 


8 C O 

aland, part of his army to Scotland: after which, he pillaged 
the biſhopric of Durham, where he is ſaid not to have 
ſpared the molt ſacred edifices, but to have burnt them 

to the ground. In the mean time Goſpatric, to whom 


otlan 


to make a diverſion in his favour, by invading Cum- 
berland : but being utterly defeated by Malcolm, he 
was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Bamborough caſtle; 
while Malcolm returned in triumph with his army to 
Scotland, where he married the princeſs Margaret. 
The next year, William, having greatly augmented 
his army, invaded Scotland in his turn. The parti- 


43 
gland 
aded. 


liam 
Con- 


les Scot. much to the diſadvantage of the Scots, as Malcolm 
agreed to pay him homage. The Engliſh hiſtorians 
contend that this homage was for the whole of his do- 
minions; but the Scots with more ſhow of reaſon af- 
firm, that it was only for thoſe he poſſefſed in England. 
On the concluſion of the peace, a croſs was erected at 
Stanmore in Richmondſhire, with the arms of both 
kings, to ſerve as a boundary between the poſſeſſions 
of William and the feudal] dominions of Malcolm, 


croſe, or The croſs of the kings, was entire in the days 
of Camden. | OY 
This peace between Malcolm Canmore and William 
produced the greateſt alteration in the manners of the 
Scots. What contributed chiefly to this was the ex- 
zs Cellent diſpoſition of queen Margaret; who was, for 
forma- that age, a pattern of piety and politeneſs: and next 
eon to this was the number of foreigners who had ſettled in 
| 42 Scotland; among whom were ſome Frenchmeo, and from 
4 of this time the friendſhip of the Scots with that nation 
Pad. may be dated. Malcolm himſelf, alſo, though by his 


tion, and even ſet the example himſelf. During 
her huſband's abſence in England queen Margaret 
had choſen for her confeſſor one Turgot, whom ſhe 
alſo made her aſſiſtant in her intended reformation. 


which ſhe introduced the offices, furniture, and manner 
of living, common among the more polite nations of 
Europe. She diſmiſſed from her ſervice all thoſe who 
were noted for immorality and impiety ; and charged 
Turgot, on pain of her difpleaſure, to give his real 
ſentiments on the ſtate of the kingdom, after the beſt 
quiry he could make. By him ſhe was informed, 
that faction reigned among the nobles, rapine among 
the commons, and incontinence among all degrees of 
men. Above all, he complained that the kingdom 
was deſtitute of a learned clergy, capable of reforming 


the queen repreſented to her huſband, and prevailed 
upon him to ſet about the work of reformation imme- 
lately; in which, however, he met with conſiderable 
oppolition, The Scots, accuſtomed to oppreſs their in- 
cnors, thought all reftritions of their power were as 
many ſteps towards their ſlavery. The introduction 
of foreign offices and titles confirmed them in this opi- 
on; and ſuch a dangerous inſurreQion happened in 

Tray and ſome of the northern counties, that Mal- 
colm was obliged to march againſt the rebels in per- 
_ He found them, indeed, very formidablej; but 

e were ſo much intimidated by his reſolution. that 
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William bad again ceded Northumberland, attempted 


rin culars of the war are unknown; but it certainly ended 


Part of this monument, called Re-cr2/7, or rather Roy- 


ravages in England he ſeems naturally to have been a 
barbarian, was far from being averſe to a reforma- 


She began with new. modelling her own court; into 


the people by their example and doctrine. All this 


8 
they intreated the clergy who were among them to Scotland. 
intercede with the king in their favour. Malcolm re- 
ceived their ſubmiſſion, but refuſed to grant an uncon- 
ditional pardon. He gave all the common people in- 
deed leave to return to their habitations, but obliged 
the better ſort to ſurrender themſclves to his pleaſure, 
Many of the moſt guilty were put to death, or con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment ; while others had 
their eſtates confiſcated. This ſeverity checked the 
rebellious ſpirit of the Scots, upon which Malcclm re- 
turned to his plans of reformation. Still, however, he 
found himſelf oppoſed even in thoſe abuſes which were 
moſt obvious and glaring, He durſt not entirely a- 
boliſh that infamous practice of the landlord claiming 
the firſt night with his tenant's bride ; though, by the 
queen's influence, the privilege was changed into the 
payment of a piece of money by the bridegroom, and 
was afterwards known by the name of u e mulic- 
rum, or „ the woman's merk.“ In thoſe days the 
Scots were without the practice of ſaying grace after 
meals, till it was introduced by Margaret, who gave 
a glaſs of wine, or other liquor, to thoſe who remain- 
ed at the royal table and heard the thankſgiving z 
which expedient gave riſe to the term of the grace- 
drink. Beſides this, the terms of the duration of Lent 
and Eafter were fixed ; the king and queen beftowed 
large alms on the poor, and the latter waſhed the feet 
of tix of their number; many churches, monaſteries, 
&c. were erected, and the clerical revenues. augment - 
ed. However, notwithftanding theſe reformations, a 
ſome hiſtorians have complained, that, along with the 
manners of the Engliſh and French, their luxuries 
were alſo introduced. Till this reign the Scots had 
been remarkable for their ſobriety and the ſimplicity of 
their fare; which was now converted into excels and 
riot, and ſometimes ended fatally by quarrels and 
bloodſhed. We are told, at the ſame time, that even 
in thoſe days, the nobility eat only twe meals a-day, 
and were ſerved with no more than two diſhes at each 
meal ; but that their deviation from their ancient tem- 
perance occaſioned a diminution of the ſtrength and 
ſize of the people. STR 

In the year 1077, Malcolm again invaded Eng- England 
land; but upon what provocation, or with what ſuc- again in- 
ceſs, is not well known. But in 1088, after the death of Vd. 
the Conqueror, he again eſpouſed the cauſe of Edgar 
Atheling, who had been reduced to implore his aſſiſt- 
ance a ſecond time, when William Rufus aſcended the 
throne of England. At the time of Edgar's arrival, 
Malcolm was at the head of a brave and well · diſeiplined 
army, with which he penetrated a great way into the 
country of the enemy; and, as it is ſaid, returned to 
Scotland with an immenſe booty. Some hiſtorians 
tell us, that in this expedition Malcolm met with a 
defeat, which obliged him to return; and indeed this 
is not a little countenanced by others, who ſay, not in- 
deed that he was defeated, but that it was /e will of 
God he ſhould proceed no farther. But, be tbis as it 
will, William reſolved to revenge the injury, and pre- 
pared great armaments both by fea and land for the 
invaſion of Scotland. His ſucceſs, however, was not 
anſwerable to the greatneſs of his preparations. His. 
fleet was daſhed to pieces by ftorms, and almoſt all on 
board of it periſhed, Malcolm had alſo laid waſte the 
country through which his antagoniſt was to Tu bi 
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part of his troops by fatigue and famine; and, when 
he arrived in Scotland, found himſelf in a ſituation 
very little able to reſiſt Malcolm, who was advancing 
againſt him with a powerful army. In this diſtreſs, 
Rufus had recourſe to Robert de Mowbray earl of 
Northumberland, who diſſuaded him from venturing 
a battle, but adviſed him by all means to open a ne- 
gociation by means of Edgar and the other Engliſh 


noblemen who refided with Malcolm. Edgar under- 


took the negociation, on condition of his being re- 
ſtored to his eſtates in England; but met with more 
difficulty than he imagined. Malcolm had never yet 
recopnized the right of William Rufus to the throne 
of England, and therefore refuſed to treat with him 
as a ſovereign prince; but offered to enter into a ne- 
gociation with his brother Robert, ſurnamed Curt hoſe, 
The two princes ac- 
cordingly met ; and Malcolm, having ſhewed Robert 
the diſpoſition of his army, offered to cut off his bro- 
ther William, and to pay to him the homage he had 


been accuſtomed to pay to the Conqueror for his Eng- 


liſh dominions. But Robert generouſly anſwered, that 
he had reſigned to Rufus his right of primogeniture 
in England; and that he had even become one of Wil+ 


liam's ſubjects, thereby accepting of an Engliſh eſtate. 


An interview with William then followed, in which it 
was apreed that the king of England ſhould reſtore to 
Malcolm all his ſouthern poſſeſſions, for which he 
ſhould pay the ſame homage he had been accuſtomed 
to do to the Conqueror; that he ſhould reftore to Mal- 


colm 12 diſputed manors, and give him likewiſe 12 


merks of gold yearly, beſides reſtoring Edgar to all 


his Engliſh eſtates. - 


This treaty was concluded in Lothian, according 
to the Engliſh hiftorians; but at Leeds in Yorkſhire, 
according to the Scots, However, the Engliſh mo- 
narch looked upon the terms to be ſo very diſhonour- 
able, that he reſolved not to fulfil them. . Soon after 
his return, Edgar and Robert began to preſs him to 
fulfil his engagements ; but receiving only evaſive an- 
ſwers, they paſſed over into Normandy. After their 
departure, William applied himſelf to the fortification 
of his northern boundaries, eſpecially Carliſle, which 
had been deſtroyed by the Danes 200 years before. — 
As this place lay within the feodal dominions of Mal- 
colm, he complained of William's proceeding, as a 
breach of the late treaty ; and ſoon after repaired to 


the Engliſh court at Gloceſter, that he might have a 


perſonal interview with the king of England, and ob- 
tain redreſs. On his arrival, William refuſed him ad- 
mittance to his preſence, without paying him homage, 
Malcolm offered this in the ſame manner as had been 
done by his predeceſſors, that is, on the confines of 
the two kingdoms ; but this being rejected by Wil- 
liam, Malcolm returned to Scotland in a rage, and 
prepared again for war. 

The firſt of Malcolm's military operations now 
proved fatal to him; but the circumſtances of his death 
are variouſly related. According to the Scots hiſto— 
rians, Malcolm having laid fiege to Alnwick, and re- 


Pillekat the duced the place to ſuch ſtraits, that a knight came out of 


liege of 
Alnwic 
caſtle, 


the caſtle, having the keys on the point of a ſpear, 
and pretending that he defigned to lay them at Mal- 
colm's feet; but inſtead of this, he ran him through 
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$eotland, ſuch an effectual manner, that William loſt a great. 


venge his father's death. The Engliſh hiſtorians, on 


allowed him to be defended by another. — For a long 
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the eye with the ſpear, as ſoon as he came within seal 


reach, They add, that prince Edward, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, was mortally wounded in attempting to re. 


the other hand, contend, that the Scots were ſurpriſed 
iu their camp, their army entirely defeated, and their 
king killed. On this occaſion the Scots hiſtorians alſo 
inform us, that the family of Piercy received its name; 
the knight who killed the Scots king having been 
ſurnamed Pierce cye, from the manner in which he 
gave that monarch the fatal ſtroke, ueen Marga- 
ret, who was at that time lying ill in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, died four days after her huſband. 
After the death of Malcolm Canmore, which hap- Thethio 
pened in the year 1093, the throne. was uſurped by ure 1 
his brother, Donald Bane ; who, notwithſtanding the Donall 
great virtues and plorious atchievements of the late 
king, had been at the head of a ſtrong party during 
the whole of his brother's reign. The uſurper, giving 
way to the barbarous prejudices of himfelf and his 
countrymen, expelled out of the kingdom all the fo- 
reigners whom Malcolm had introduced, and obliged 
them to take refuge in England. Edgar himſelf had 
long reſided at the Engliſh court, where he was in 
high reputation; and, by his intereſt there, found 
means to reſcue his nephew young Edgar, the king 
of Scotland's eldeſt ſon, out of the hands of the uſurper 
Donald Bane, The favour he ſhowed to him, how- 
ever, produced an accuſation againſt himſelf, as if he 
deſigned to adopt young Edgar as his ſon, and ſet 
him up as a pretender to the Engliſh throne, This 
accuſation was preferred by an Engliſhman whoſe 
name was Orgar ; but, as no legal proofs of the guilt 
could be obtained, the cuſtom of the times rendered a 4 
fingle combat between the parties unavoidable. Or- , fig 
gar was one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt active men in combit 
the kingdom ; but, the age and infirmities of Edgar, 


time none could be found who would enter the liſts 
with this champion; but, at laſt, one Godwin of Win- 
cheſter, whoſe family had been under obligations to 
Edgar or his anceſtors, offered to defend his cauſe, 
Orgar was overcome and killed; and, when dying, 
confeſſed the falſehood of his accuſation, The con- 
queror obtained all the lands of his adverſary, and 
William lived ever afterwards on terms of the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip with Edgar, 

This combat, trifling as it may ſeem to us, pro- 
duced very conſiderable effects. The party of Edgar 
and his brother's (who had likewiſe taken refuge at 
the Engliſh court) revived in Scotland, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that Donald was obliged to call in the Danes ,, 
and Norwegians to his aſſiſtance. In order to engage Donil! 
them more effeQually to his intereſt, the uſurper r 
yielded up to them the Orkney and Shetland iſlands; mo 
but when his new allies came to his aſſiſtance, they 5d fl 
behaved in ſuch a manner as to become more intole- the Wi 
rable to the Scots than ever the Engliſh had been. Da 
This diſcontent was greatly increaſed when it Was 
found that William deſigned to place on the throne 0 
Scotland, a natural ſon of the late Malcolm, name 
Duncan, who had ſerved in the Engliſh armies wil 
great reputation, Donald attempted to maintain him- 
ſelf on the throne by the aſſiſtance of his Norwegian 


8 ; he was 
allies 5 but, being abandoned by the e e 
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geanu. obliged to fly to the ies, in order to raiſe more forces ; 
—— and in the mean time Duncan was crowned at Scone 
with the uſual ſolemnity. 

The Scots were now greatly diſtreſſed by two 
vſurpers who contended for the kingdom, each of 
them ſupported by a foreign army. One of them, 
however, was ſoon diſpatched. Malpedir, thane of 
Mearns, ſurpriſed Duncan in the caſtle of Mentieth, 
and killed him; after which he replaced Donald on 
the throne. The affection of the Scots, however, 
was by this time entirely alienated from Donald, and 
3 manifeſt intention of calling in young Edgar was 
ſown. To prevent this, Donald offered the young 
prince all that part of Scotland which lay to the ſouth- 
ward of the Forth; but the terms were rejected, and 
the meffengers who brought them were put to death 
as traitors. The king of England alſo, dreading the 
neighbourhood of the Norwegians, interpoſcd in young 
Edgar's favour, and gave Atheling the command of 
an army in order to reſtore his nephew. Donald pre- 
pared to oppoſe his enemies with all the forces he 
„ ge. could raiſe; but was deſerted by the Scots, and obliged 
Ded by to fly: his enemies purſued him ſo cloſely, that he was 
ir, ſoon taken; and being brought before Edgar, he 

ordered his eyes to be put out, condemning him at the 

| ſame time to perpetual baniſhment, in which he died 
ſome time after, 

The hiftorians of theſe times inform us, that this re- 
volution was owing to the interpoſition of St Cuthbert, 
who appeared to Edgar, informing him that he ſhould 
prove viftorious, provided he repaired next day to his 
church, and received his banner from the hands of the 
canons; which he accordingly did, and proved ever 
afterwards a moſt grateful votary to his patron. Du- 
ring his reign a ſtrict friendſhip ſubſiſted between the 
courts of England and Scotland; owing to the mar- 
riage of Henry I, of England with the princeſs Matil- 

is a, ſiſter to Edgar. This has given occaſion to the 
bees Engliſh hiſtorians to aſſert that Edgar held the king- 


lard, 
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\mbat, 


bio- purpoſe have forged certain writings, by which Edgar 
acknowledges © That he held the kingdom of Scotland 
by gift from his lord William king of England; and, 
with conſent of his ſaid lord, he gives to Almighty 
God, and the church of Durham, and to the glorious 
biſnop St Cuthbert, and to biſhop William, and to 
the monks of Durham, and their ſucceſſors, the man- 
lions of Berwick and Coldingham, with ſeveral other 
lands poſſeſſed by his father Malcolm: and this charter 
i3 granted in the preſence of biſhop William, and 
Turgot the prior; and confirmed by the croſſes of 
Edpar his brother, and other noblemen.“ But that theſe 


54 Ki 
Donald vritinps mult be forged, appears from the non-ex- 
yields iſtence of the original charter, and from their being 
the Oh rated in quite a different manner by ſome other au— 
and She th 

ln thors.— For the ſame purpoſe a ſeal has been forged 
land 1 f > } . 0 Pp Y i 
to the of Edgar fitting on horſeback, with a ſword in his 


mpht-hand, and a fſhictd on his left-arm, within a 
Dordure of France, But this laſt circumſtance 1s a 
"ullicrent proof of the forgery ; fince, in the ſame re- 


| I Politory in which this ſeal is kept, there are five char- 


| I ters ef the fame Edgar, which are undoubtedly ge- 
I 11195 anch on the ſeals belonging to them he 1s repre- 
5 3 ned fitting on two ſwords placed acroſs, with a 


*crptre in oue hand, a ſword in the other, a royal 
| | Voi, 1X; | 
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Nez dom of Scotland as a feudatory of Henry; and to this 
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diadem on his head, with this inſcription round it, Scotland. 

Scorozun BASILEUS, which the beſt Engliſh an- ——- 

tiquaries allow to have been a title denoting inde- 

pendeney. | 77 
After a reign of nine years, Edgar died at Dundee, Alexander! 

in the year 1107; and was ſucceeded by bis brother 

Alexander I. ſurnamed the Fierce from the impetuo— 

ſity of his temper. On his acceſſion to the throne, 

however, the Scots were ſo ignorant of his true cha— 

racter, on account of his appearance of piety and de- 

votion, that tbe northern parts of the kingdom were 


ſoon filled with ravages and bloodſhed, by reaſon of 


the wars of the chieftains with each other. Alexan- 

der immediately raiſed an army, and marching into 

Moray and Roſs-ſhire, attacked the inſurgents ſepa- 

rately ; and having ſubdued them all, he put preat 

numbers of them to death. He then ſet himſelf to «59 
reduce the exorbitant power of the nobles, and to Admini- 
deliver the common people from the opreſſion under OT 
which they groaned. A remarkable inſtance of this 88 


appeared on his return from the expedition juſt now 


mentioned, In paſſing through the Mearns, he met 

with a widow, who complained that her huſband and 

ſon had been put to death by the young earl their 
ſuperior. Alexander immediately alighted from his 
horſe, and ſwore that he would not remount him till he 

had inquired into the juftice of the complaint; and, 
finding it to be true, the offender was hanged on the 
Theſe vigorous procecdings prevented all at- 
tempts at open rebellion; but produced many conſpi- 
racies among the profligate part of his private ſubjects, 

who had been accuſtomed to live under more remiſs 
government, The moſt remarkable of theſe took 

place while the king was engaged in building the caſtle 5 
of Baledgar, ſo called in memory of his brother Edgar, Narro»ly 
who had laid the foundation-ftone. It was ſituated in eſcapes 
the Carſe of Gowrie, which, we are told, had formerly ae allaſ- 
belonged to Donald Bane, but afterwards came to the nap 
crown, either by donation or forfeiture. The con- 
ſnirators bribed one of the king's chamberlains to in- 
troduce them at night into the royal bed chamber: 

but Alexander, alarmed at che noiſe, drew his ſword, 

and killed fix of them; after which, by the help of a 
knight named Alexander Carron, he eſcaped the dan— 

ger, by flying into Fife. The conſpirators chiefly 
retided in the Mearns, to which Alexander once more 
repaired at the head of an army ; but the rebels re- 
treated northwards, and croſſed the Spey. The king 
purſued them acroſs that river, defeated them, and 
brought to juſtice all that fell into his hands. In this 
battle, Carron diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently, that 

he obtained the name of Skrimpeour, or Skrimzeour ; 
which indeed is no other than the Engliſh word ir- 


miſher or fighter. 


The next remarkable tranſaction of Alexander's f epos 
reign, as recorded by the Enpliſh hiſtorians, was his in England. 


journey into England, where he paid a vilit to Henry I. 
whom he found engaged in a war with the Welſh. 
The occaſion of this was, tbat Henry had planted a 
colony of Flemings on the borders of Wales, in order 
to keep that turbulent people in awe, as well as to 
introduce into his kingdom the manufiQures for 
which the Flemings were famovs, The Welth, jealous 
of this growing colony, invaded England; where they 
defeated the earl of Cheſter and Gilbert Strong bow,” 
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ander, in virtue of the fealty which he had ſworn for 
his Engliſh poſſeſſions, readily agreed to lead an army 
into Wales. Here he defeated one of the chieftains, 
and reduced him to great ſtraits; but could not pre- 
v-nt him from eſcaping to Griffith prince of North- 
Wales, with whom he was cloſely allied. Henry alſo 
marched againſt the enemy, but with much worſe 
ſucceſs in, the field than Alexander; for he Joſt two- 
thirds of his army, with almoſt his whole baggage, by 
fatigue, famine, or the attacks of the Welſh. This 
loſs, however, he made up in ſome meaſure by his 
policy; for having found means to raiſe a jealouſy 
between the two Welſh chiefs, he induced them to 
conclude a peace, but not without reſtoring all his 
lands to the one, and paying a confiderable ſum of 
money to the other. Alexander died in 1124, after 
a reign of ſeventeen years; and was buried at Dun- 
termine. | 
This prince, dying a bachelor, was ſucceeded by his 
younger brother David ; who interfered in the affairs 


king David of England, and took part with the empreſs Maud in 
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the civil war ſhe carried on with Stephen. In 1136, 
David met his antagoniſt at Durham; but as neither 
party cared to venture an engagement, a negociation 
took place, and a treaty was concluded. This, however, 
was obſerved but for a ſhort time; for, in the follow- 
ing year, David again invaded England, on ſome 
frivolous pretences. He defeated Stephen at Rox- 
burgh; and forced him to retreat precipitately, after 
loſing one half of his army. Next year he renewed 
his invaſion ; and, though he himſelf was a man of 
great mildneſs and humanity, he ſuffered his troops 
to commit ſuch outrages, as firmly united the Eng- 
lich in oppoſition to him. His grand-nephew William 
cut in pieces the vanguard of the Engliſh army at 
Clithero; after which he ravaged the country with 
ſuch cruelty, that the inhabitants became exaſperated 
beyond meaſure againſt him, New aflociations were 
cutered into againſt the Scots; and the Engliſh army 
receiving great reinforcements from the ſouthward, 
advanced to Northallerton, where the famous ſtandard 
was produced. The body of this ſtandard was a kind 
of box which moved upon wheels, from whence aroſe 
the maſt of a ſhip ſurmounted by a filver croſs, and 
round it were hung the banners of St Peter, St John 
de Beverly, and St Wilfred. Standards of this kind 
were com..r.00 at that time on the continent of Europe; 
and ſo great confidence had the Engliſh in this 
tandard, that they now thought themſelves invincible. 
Tnsy had, bowever, a much more ſolid ground of 
conlidence, as being much better armed than their 
antagoniſts. The armies met at a place called Culton 
The Git line of the Scots army was compoſed 
of the inhabitants of Galloway, Carric, Kyle, Cun- 
pingham, and Renfrew. Theſe by ſome hiſtorians 
are called Pets, and are ſaid to have had a prince of 
their own, who was a feudatory to David. The 
ſecond line confilted of the Lothian men, by which 
we are to underſtand the king's ſubjects in England 
as well as the fouth of Scotland, together with the 
Englita and Normans of Maud's party. The third 
une was formed of the clans under their different 
chi-frains 3 but who were ſubject to no regular com- 
maud, and were always impatient to return to their 
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Scotland. the two moſt powerful of the Engliſh ſubjeQs. Alex- 


the Engliſh cloſed with them, they were ſoon diſordered 
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own country when they had acquired an 
The Engliſh ſoldiers having ranged themſel 
their ſtandard, diſmounted from their horſes, in or- 
der to avoid the Jong lances which the firſt line of 
the Scots army carried. Their front-line was inter- 
mixed with archers; and a body of cavalry, ready for 
purſuit, hovered at ſome diſtance. 
tides their lances, made uſe of targets; but, when 
and driven back upon the centre, where David com. 
manded in perſon. His ſon made a pallant reſiſtance 

but was at laſt forced to yield; and the laſt line ſeems 
never to have been engaged. David, ſeeing the vic. 


tory decided againſt him, ordered ſome of his men to 


ſave themſelves by throwing away their badges, which 
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it ſeems Maud's party had worn, and mingling with 


the Engliſh; after which he himſelf, with his ſhattered 
forces, retreated towards Carliſle. The Engliſh kiltori- 
ans ſay, that in this battle the Scots were totally de- 
feated, with the loſs of 10,000 men ; but this ſeems 


not to be the caſe, as the Engliſh did not purſue, and The Scat 


. * os : « hely d 
the Scots were in a condition for carrying on the war fal 


next year. However, there were now no great ex- 
ploits performed on either ſide; and a peace was con— 
cluded, by which Henry prince of Scotland vas put 
in poſſeſſion of Huntingdon and Northumberland, and 
took an oath of fealty to Stephen. David continued 
faithful to his niece the empreſs as long as he lived; 
and died at Carliſle in the year 1153, after a glorious 
reign of ſomewhat more than 29 years. | 
David was ſucceeded by his grandſon Malcolm IV. 
ſurnamed the Maiden, on account of his continence. 
He appears to have'been a weak and ſuperſtitious 
prince, and died of a depreſſion of ſpirits in the year 


1165. He was ſucceeded by his brother William J. 1 
who immediately entered into a war with Henry II. of engage 
England, on account of the earldom of Northumber- a uf 


land, which had been given up by Malcolm; but f 
Henry, finding his affairs in a very embarraſſed fitua- 
tion, conſented to yield up this county, on David's 
paying him homage, rather than continue the miſerics 
of war. In 1172, he attempted to avail himſelf of 


the unnatural war which Henry's ſons carried on 


againſt their father, and invaded England. He divi- 
ded his army into three columns: the firſt of which 
laid fiege to Carliſle ; the ſecond he himſelf led into 
Northumberland ; and the king's brother, David, ad- 
vanced with the third into Leiceſterſhire. William re- 
duced the caltlcs of Burgh, Appleby, Warkworth, 


and Garby ; and then joined that divifion of his army 


which was beſieging Carliſle. The place was already 
reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that the governor had agreed 
to furrender it by a certain day, provided it was not 
relieved before that time : on which the king, leaving 
ſome troops to continue the ſiege, inveſted a caſtle 
with ſome of the forces he had under his command, at 
the ſame time ſending a ftrong reinforcement to h1s 
brother David ; by which means he himſelf was left 
with a very ſmall army, when he received intelligence 
that a ſtrong body of Engliſh, under Robert de Stute: 
ville and his ſon, were advancing to ſurpriſe him.— 
William, ſenſible of his inability to reſiſt them, fe- 
tired to Alnwick, to which he inſtantly laid ſiege; but 
in the mean time acted in ſuch a careleſs and untbink- 
ing manner, that his enemies actually effected mw 
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end. deſigns. Having dreſſed a party of their ſoldiers in the other, Gilchriſt was forced to return to Scotland Scotland. id 
3 Scots habits, they took the king himſelf priſoner, and with his two ſons, There they were expoſed to all the WH 
carried him, with his feet tied under the belly of a miſeries of indigence, and in perpetual fear of being diſ- 101 
is taken horſe, to Richmond Caſtle, He was then carried in covered, fo that they were obliged to ſkulk from place N 
anc by chains before Henry to Northampton, and ordered to to place. William, on his return from an expedition | 4 
Le Laglih, de tranſported to the caſtle of Falaiſe in Normandy, againſt an uſurper whom he had defeated, happened 10 


1 


nd oblige where he was ſhut up with other ſtate-priſoners. Soon to obſerve three ſtrangers, who, though diſguſed like 


o do ho- 
nage for 


i after this en accommodation took place between Henry ruftics, appeared by their noble mien to be above the 11-0 
kin and his ſons, and the priſoners on both fides were ſet vulgar rank. William, who firſt diſcovered them, was Hs 
l at liberty, William only excepted ; and he bore his confirmed in this apprehenſion, by ſeeing them ftrike 1 
confinement with great impatience. Of this Henry out of the high road, and endeavouring to avoid no- | il Vn 
took the advantage, to make him pay homage for the tice. He ordered them to be ſeized and brought before | [i 
whole kingdom of Scotland, and acknowledge that he him. The oldeſt, who was Gilchriſt himſelf, fell upon Wit 
| held it only as a feu of the crown of England; and, his knees before him, and gave ſuch a detail of his miſ- 
a3 a ſecurity, he was obliged to deliver into the hands fortunes as drew tears from the eyes of all preſent; and 
of Henry all the principal forts in Scotland, viz. the the king reſtored him to his former honours and eftates, ,; 5 i 
caſtles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, - From the family of this Gilchriſt that of the Ogilvies cunt HOLY 
and Stirling; William at the ſame time agreeing to is ſaid to be deſcended. of Ogilvy. 6.10 
pay the Engliſh garriſons which were put into theſe The Scots continued to be in ſubjection to the f 
caſtles. David, the king's brother, with 20 barons, Engliſh until the acceſſion of Richard I. This mo— 1 
who were preſent at the ſigning of this ſhameful con- narch being a man of romantic valour, would needs 1 
vention, were put into the hands of Henry as hoſtages undertake an expedition into the Holy Land againſt 1 
for William's good faith; after which the king was ſet the Turks, according to the ſuperſtition of the times. 1 
at liberty, and returned to Scotland. That he might ſecure the quiet of his dominions in his n 
The affairs of Scotland were now in the greateſt abſence, he determined to make the king of Scotland _, 1 
confuſion, The people of Galloway, at the head of his friend; and in order to this, he thought nothing William re- 
whom were two noblemen or princes called CHhred and could be more acceptable than releaſing him and his leaſed from 1 
Gilbert, had taken the opportunity of aſſerting their ſubjects from that ſubjection which even the Engliſh his homage | 
independency on the crown of Scotland; and, having themſelves conſidered as forced and unjuſt. However, i 11 | 
expelled all the Scots officers out of the country, they he determined not to loſe this opportunity of ſupply- ; 
demoliſhed all the forts which William had erected in ing himſelf with a ſum of money, which could not but 
their country, and put to death all the foreigners. be abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch an expenſive and dange- 
But in the mean time a quarrel enſuing between the rous undertaking. He therefore made William pay | Ai 
two chiefs, Othred was murdered by Gilbert, who im- him 10,000 merks for this releaſe : after which he en- 1 
mediately applied to Henry for protection. tered into a convention, which is ſtill extant; and in 4 
Henry, in order to give all poſſible ſanction to the this he acknowledges, that * all the conventions 
convention betwixt him and William, ſummoned him and acts of ſubmiſſion from William to the crown of 
to meet him and his ſon at York. William obeyed the England had been extorted from him by unprecedented 
ſummons, and along with him appeared all the great writings and dureſſe.“ This tranſaction happened in 
nobility and landholders; who confirmed the conven- the year 1189. 
tion of Falaiſe, ſwore fealty to Henry, and put them- The generoſity of Richard met with a grateful re- 
{elves and their country under his protection. In the turn from William ; for when Richard was impriſoned 
mean time Gilbert, who was at the head of the re- by the emperor of Germany in his retura from the 
bels in Galloway, had offered to put himſelf and his Holy Land, the king of Scotland ſent an army to al- 
people under the protection of the king of England, fiſt his regency againſt his rebellious brother John, who 
and topay to Henry 2000 merks of filver yearly, with had attempted to uſurp the throne of England. For 
$00 cows and as many hogs, by way of tribute: how- this Richard owned his obligation in the higheſt de- 
ever, Henry, that he might oblige his new feudatory gree; but William afterwards made this an handle for 
William, refuſed to have any concern in the affair. On ſuch high demands as could not be complied with. 
this, William ordered his general Gilchriſt to march Nevertheleſs, the two monarchs continued in friend- 
againſt him; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that Gil- ſhip as long as Richard lived. Some differences hap- 
bert was entirely defeated, and Galloway again redu- pened with king John about the poſſeſſion of Nor- 
"Ra ced under the dominion of Scotland. Very ſoon after thumberland and other northern counties : but thele 
Wa. es this victory, Gilchriſt fell under the king's diſpleaſure were all finally adjuſted to the mutual ſatisfaction of With 
s ge. on the following occafion. He had married Matilda, both parties; and William continued a faithful ally | | | 09 
a il. lifter to William; and on ſuſpicion, or proof of her of the Engliſh monarch till his death, which happened s 
incontinence, put her to death at a village called Maynes, in the year 1214, after a reign of 49 years. 2 1 
near Dundee. The king being highly diſpleaſed at William was ſucceeded by his ſon Alex nder II. EY 
ſuch a groſs affront to himſelf, ſummoned Gilchriſt to youth of 16. He revived his claim ro Northumber- ger II. 
take his trial for the murder ; but as the general did land, and the other northern counties of England; but 
not Chooſe to make his appearance, his eftates were John, ſuppoſing that he had now thoroughly ſubdued 
confiſcated, his caſtles demoliſhed, and he himſelf ba- the Engliſh, not only refuſed to conſider the demands 
Med. He took refuge in England ; but 2s the con- of Alexander, but made preparatioas for invading 
*entions between William and Henry imported that Scotland. John had given all the country between 
be one ſhould not harbour the traiterous ſubje&s of Scotland and the river 260 to Hugh de Baliol and 
b N . . OT 3 1 — : 39 2 ande- 
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another nobleman, upon condition of their defending 
it againſt the Srots. Alexander fell upon Northum— 
berland, which he eaſily reduced, while John invaded 
Scotland. Alexander retired to Melrose, in order to 
defend his own country; upon which John burnt the 
towns of Wark, Alnwick, and Morpeth, and took the 
ſtrong caſtles of Roxburgh and Berwick. He next 
plundered the abbey of Coldingham, reduced Dunbar 
and Haddington, ravaging the country as he paſſcd 
along. His next operation was directed againſt Edin- 
burgh ; . but being oppoſed by Alexander at the head 
of an army, he precipitatcly marched back. Alexan- 


der did no: fail to purſue; and John, to cover his re- 


treat, burnt the towns of Berwick and Coldingham. 
In this retreat the king of England himſeif ſet his 
men an example of barbarity, by fetting fire every 
morning to the bouſe in which he had lodged the pre- 
ceding night. In ſhort, ſuch deſolation did John ſpread 
all around him, that Alexander found it impoſſible to 


continue his purſuit ; for which reaſon he marched 


weſtward, and invaded England by the way of Carliſle. 
This place he took and fortified; after which he 


marched ſouth as far as Richmond, receiving homage 


from all the great barons as he went along. At 
Richmond he was again ſtopped by Jobn's ravages, 
and obliged to return through Weſtmoreland to his 


own dominions. 


When the Engliſh barons found it neceſſary to put 


themſelves under the protection of Lewis, ſon to the 


king of France, that prince, among other acts of ſo- 
vereignty, ſummoned Alexander to do him homage; 
but the latter being then engaged in the ſiege of Car- 


liſle, which had fallen into the hands of king John, he 


he could not immediately attend. In a ſhort time A- 
lexander found himielf obliged to abandon this enter- 
priſe : after which he laid fiege to Barnard-caftle ; but 
being baffled here alſo, marched ſouthwards through 
the whole kingdom of England, and met Lewis at 


London or Dover, where the prince confirmed to him 


the rights to Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland. He continued a faithful ally to Lewis and 
the barons in their wars with John; and, in 1216, 
brought a freſh army to their aſſiſtance, when their af- 
fairs were almoſt deſperate. This once more turned 


the ſcale againſt John; but he ſoon after dying, the 


Engliſh ealily became reconciled to the government of 
Henry III. and the party of Lewis dwindled every 
day, till at laſt he was obliged to drop all thoughts of 
being king of England. 

As long as Lewis continued in England, Alexander 
proved faithful to his intereft ; but, in 1217, he was 
on ſuch good terms with Henry as to demand his el- 
deſt filter, the princeſs Joan, fora wife. His requeſt 
was granted, and in 1221 he eſpouſed the princeſs ; 
while his eldeſt ſiſter Margery was married to Hubert 
de Burgh juſticiary of England, and his ſecond ſiſter 
to Gilbert earl Marſha}, the two greateſt ſubjeRs in 
England. ; 

As long as the queen of Scotland lived, a perfe& 
harmony ſubſiſted between the Scots and Engliſh : but, 
in 1239, queen Joan died without children; and A- 
lexander ſoon after married Mary, the daughter of E- 


gelraad de Coucy, a young and beautiful French lady, 


by whom he had a ſon named Alexander, in 1241. 
From this time a coolneſs took place between the two 


BY, © 


particular account. We are toll, that the ceremon 


lerved all the confidence which could be repoſed in him, 


priſoners in the caſtle of Edinburgh. Henry bad ſe- „ 


their health was in imminent danger; and that hey 


. 


courts, and many differences aroſe ; but no hoſtilities Scotlang 
were commenced on either fide during the lifetime  ——Y 
Alexander, who died in 1249, in the 35th year of his 
reign. 

After the death of his father, Alexander III. im. Ah,“ 
mediately took poſſeſſion of the throne. He is the firſt dcr Hl. 


of the Scots kings of whoſe coronation we have any 


cotland. 
— 


was performed by the biſhop of St Andrew's, who 
girded the king with a military belt, probably as an 
emblem of his temporal juriſdition, He then ex. 
plained in Latio, and afterwards in Gaelic, the laws 
aud oaths relating to the king; who agreed to and re- 
ceived them all with great appearance of joy, as he 
alſo did the bencdiction and ceremony of coronation 
from the ſame prelate. After the ceremony was per— 
formed, a Higblander, probably one of thoſe Who 
went under the denomination of Sarnachzies, repeated 
on his Knees before the throne, in his own language, 
the genealogy of Alexander and his anceſtors, up to 
the firſt king of Scotland. e 

In 1250, the king, though no more than ten years 
of age, was married to the daughter of Henry, who oy 
now thought it a proper opportunity to cauſe him do Ra i. 
homage for the whole kingdom of Scotland. But A- of Eg 
lexander, notwithſtanding his youth, replied with great 
ſenſe and modeſty, that his buſineſs in England was 
matrimony; that he had come thither under Henry's 
protection and invitation; and that he was no way 
prepared to anſwer ſuch a difficult queſtion, 
Henry ſeems to have been encouraged to make this 
attempt by the diſtracted ſtate of the Scots affairs at 
that time; for, during the minority of the king, the 
nobility threw every thing into confuſion by their diſ- 
ſenfions with one another. 'The family of Cummia 
were now become exceedingly powerful ; and Alexan- 
der II. is blamed by Buchanan for allowing them to 
obtain ſuch an exorbitant degree of power, by which 
they were enabled almoſt to ſhake the foundation of 
government. Notwithſtanding the king's refulal to 
ſubmit to the homage required of him, they imagined 
that Henry's influence was now too great ; and fearing 
bad conſequences to themſelves, they withdrew from 
York, leaving Henry in full poſſeſſion of his ſon-1n- 
law's perſon. Henry, however, to ſhow that he de- 
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publicly declared, that he dropped all claim of ſupe - 
riority with regard to the crown of Scotland, and that 
he would ever afterwards act as the father and guar- 
dian of his ſon-in-law ; confirming his aſſurances by a 
charter, Yet when Alexander returned to Scotland, 
he found they had made a ſtrong party againſt his 
Engliſh connections. They now exclaimed, that Scot- „ 
land was no better than a province of England; and [s confine 
having gained almoſt all the nobility over to ok is, 
opinion, they kept the king and queen as two ſtate- reel 
cret intelligence of theſe proceedings; and his queen 
privately ſent a phyſician whom ſhe could truſt, to in, 

quire into her daughter's fituation, Having found 

means of being admitted into the young queen's pre- 
ſence, ſhe gave him a moſt lamentable account of her 

ſituation. She ſaid, that the place of their confine- 

ment was very unwholeſome, in conſequence of whic 


akad. had no concern in the affairs of government. Hiſto- 
— rizns do not inform us by what means they were redu- 
ced to this diſmal ſituation; only in general, that the 
Cummins uſurped the whole power of the ſtate, Henry 
gid not well know how to act. It he proceeded at 
once to violent meaſures, he was afraid of the lives of 
his daughter and ſon-in-law; and, on the other hand, 
by a more cautious conduct, he left them expoſed to 
the wicked attempts of thoſe who kept them in thral- 
dom, ſome of whom, he very well knew, had deſigns 
14 on the crown itſelf, By advice of the Scots Royaliſts, 
Jet m ang whom were the earls of Dunbar, Fife, Strath- 
"a ern, Carric, and Robert de Bruce, Henry aſſembled 
| his military tenants at York, from whence he himſelf 
advanced to Newcaltle, where he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
diſclaiming all dehgns sgainſt the peace or indepen- 
dency of Scotland ; declaring, that the forces which 
had been collected at York were deſigned to maintain 
both ; and that all he meant was to have an inter- 
view with the king and queen upon the borders. From 
Newcaſtle he proceeded to Wark, where he privately 
diſpatched the Earl of Gloceſter, with his favourite 
John Manſel, and a train of truſty followers, to gain 
admiſſion into the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was then 
held by John Baliol and Robert de Roſs, noblemen 
of great influence both in England and Scotland, 'The 
carl and Manſel gained admittance into the caſtle in 
diſguiſe, on pretence of their being tenants to Baliol 
and Roſs; and their followers obtained acceſs on the 
ſame account, without any ſuſpicion, till they were 
ſufficiently numerous to have maſtered the garriſon, 
had they met with any reſiſtance. The queen imme- 
diately informed them of the thraldom and tyranny in 
which ſhe had been kept; and among other things de- 
clared, that ſhe was ſtill a virgin, as her jailors obliged 
her to keep ſeparate from her huſband. The Engliſh, 
being matters of the caſtle, ordered a bed to be prepa- 
red that very night for the king and queen; and Henry, 
hearing of the ſucceſs of his party, ſent a ſafe-con- 
duct for the royal pairt o meet him at Alnwick. Ro- 
bert de Roſs was ſummoned by Henry to anſwer for 
his conduct; but throwing himſelf at the king's feet, 
he was puniſhed only by the ſequeſtration of his eſtate, 
as was John Baliol by a heavy fine, which the king 
of England reſerved entirely to his own uſe. 
Alexander and his queen were attended to Alnwic 
by the heads of their party; and when they arrived, 
it was agreed that Henry ſhould act as his ſon-in-law's 
guardian; in conſequence of which ſeveral regulations 
were made in order to ſuppreſs the exorbitant power 
| of the Cummins. That ambitious family, however, 
Wt; Ve all this time privately ſtrengthening their party 
=_ in Scotland, though they outwardly appeared ſatisfied 
4.1, with the arrangements which had been made. This 
len, Tendered Alexander ſecure ; ſo that, being off his 
guard, he was ſurpriſed when aſleep in the caſtle of 
Kinroſs by the Earl of Menteith, who carried him to 
Stirling. The Cummins were joined in this treaſon 
by Sir Hugh de Abernethy, Sir David Lochore, and 
ir Hugh de Barclay ; and in the mean time the whole 
nation was throwu into the utmoſt confuſion. The 
great ſeal was forcibly taken from Robert Stuterville, 
lubſtitute to the chancellor the biſhop of Dunkeld ; 
the eſtates of the royaliſts were plundered ; and even 
te churches were not ſpared. The king at lak was 
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delivered by the death of the earl of Menteith, who Scotland. 
is ſaid to have been poiſoned by his wife, in order to = 
gratiſy her paſſion for a young Engliſh gentleman 
named John Ruſſel, This charge, however, was ne- 
ver proved ; but it 1s certain that the earl died at a 
juncture very critical for Scotland, and that his death 
diſconcerted all the ſchemes of his party, which never 
afterwards could make head againſt the royaliſts. 

Alexander being thus reſtored to the exerciſe of re- 
gal authority, acted with great wiſdom and modera— 
tion. He pardoned the Cummins and their adherents, 
upon their ſubmitting to his authority; after which, 
he applied himſelf to the regulation of his other af- 
fairs: but a ſtorm was now ready to break upon him 
from another quarter. We have already ſeen, that the 
uſurper Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm Canmore, 
had engaged to deliver up the iſſes of Orkney and 


Shetland to the king of Norway, for aſſiſting him in 


making good his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
Haquin, the king of Norway, at this time alleged 
that theſe engagements extended to the delivering up 

the iſlands of Bute, Arran, and others in the frith of 
Clyde, as belonging to the Ebudz or Weltern iſles; 

and as Alexander did not think proper to comply with 
theſe demands, the Norwegian monarch appeared with 

a fleet of 160 fail, having on board 20,000 troops, 
who landed and took the caſtle of Aire. Alexander im- 
mediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to enter into a treaty 
with Haquin; but the latter, fluſhed with ſucceſs, would 
hearken to no terms. He made himſelf maſter of the iſles 

of Bute and Arran; after which he paſſed over to Cun- 
ningham. Alexander, prepared to oppoſe him, di- 
vided his army into three bodies. The firſt was com- 
manded by Alexander high ſteward of Scotland, (the 
great grandfather of Robert II.), and conſiſted of the 
Argyle, Athol, Lenox, and Galloway men. The 
ſecond was compoſed of the inhabitants of Lothian, 
Fife, Merſe, Berwick, and Stirling, under the com- 
mand of Patrick ear] of Dunbar. The king himſelf 

led the centre, which conſiſted of the inhabitants of 
Perthſhire, Angus, Mearns, and the northern coun— 

ties. Haquin, who was an excellent commander, diſ- ,g 
poſed his men in order of battle, and the engagement Defeats the 
began at a place called Large. Both parties fought Norwe- 
with great reſolution ; but at laſt the Norwegians were gians. 
defeated with dreadful ſlaughter, no fewer than 16,000 

of them being killed on the ſpot. The remainder 
eſcaped to their ſhips; which were ſo completely 
wrecked the day after, that Haquin could ſcarce find 

a veſſel to carry him with a few friends to Orkney, 
where he ſoon after died of grief. 

In conſequence of this victory, Owen, or John, 
king of the iſland of Man, ſubmitted to Alexander; 
and his example was followed by ſeveral other princes 
of the iſlands belonging to the Norwegians. Haquin's 
ſon, Magnus, a wiſe and learned prince, ſoon after 
arrived in Scotland with freſh reinforcements, and 
propoſed a treaty ; but Alexander, inſtead of liſten- 
ing to an accommodation, ſent the earis of Buchan and 
Murray, with Allen the chamberlain, and a conſider- 
able body of men, to the weltern iſlands, where they 
put to the ſword ſome of the inhabitants, and hanged 
their chiefs for having encouraged the Norwegian in- 
vaſion. In the mean time, Magnus returned to Nor- 


way; where a treaty was at laſt concluded between 
| him 
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Scotland. him and Alexander. By this Magnus renounced all 
tight to the conteſted iſlands; Alexander at the fame 
Reoslads the time conſenting to pay him 1000 merks of ſilver in 
NN the ſpace of two years, and 100 yearly ever after, 
Shetland, as an acknowledgment for theſe iſlands. To cement 
Orkney, the friendſhip more firmly, a marriage was concluded 
18 between Margaret the daughter of Alexander, and 
Eric the ſon and heir of Magnus, who was alſo a 
child; and, ſome years after, when the parties were 

of proper age, the marriage was conſummated. 
From this time to the acceſſion of Edward I. of 
England, we find nothing remarkable in the hiftory 
of Scotland. 'That prince, however, proved a more 
crue] enemy to this country than it had ever expe- 
rienced. Alexander was preſent at the coronation of 
Edward, who was then newly arrived from the Holy 
Land, where he had been ona cruſade. Soon after 
this Alexander paid him homage for his Engliſh eſtates; 
particularly for the lands and lordſhips of Penrith and 
others, which Henry had given bim along with his 
daughter. He proved an excellent ally to Edward in 
his wars againſt the French ; and the latter paſſed a 
charter, by which he acknowledged that the ſervices 
of the king of Scotland in thoſe wars were not 1n con- 
ſequence of his boldiug lands in England, but as an 
13 ally to his crown, Even at this time, however, Ed- 
Deſigns of ward had formed a deſign on the liberties of that 
conn . kingdom ; for in the charter juſt mentioned, he in- 
PHI of ſerted a ſalvo, acknowledging the ſuperiority, by which 
Scotland, he reſerved his right to the homage of the kingdom of 
Scotland, when it ſhould be claimed by him or his heirs. 
The biſhop of Norwich ſuggeſted this ſalvo : and this 
was the reaſon why Alexander would not perform 
the homage 1n perſon, but left it to be performed by 
Robert Bruce earl of Carrie; Alexander ſtanding by, 
and expreſsly declaring that it was only paid for the 
lands he held in England. No acts of hoſtility, how- 
ever, took place during the lifetime of Alexander, 
who was killed on the 19th of March 1285, in the 
45th year of his age, by his horſe ruſhing down 
the black rock near Kinghorn, as he was hunt- 
Ing. 
oth before and after the death of Alexander, the 
great ſubjects of Scotland ſeemed to have been ſenſible 
of Edward's ambitious defipns. On the marriage of 
Margaret with Eric prince of Norway, the ſtates of 
Scotland paſſed an act obliging themſelves to receive 


her and her heirs as queen and ſovereigns of Scotland. 


Edward at that time was in no condition to oppoſe 
this meaſure, in which the Scots were unanimous ; 
and therefore contented himſelf with forming factions 
among the leading men of the country. Under pre- 
tence of reſuming the croſs, he renewed his intrigues 
at the court of Rome, and demanded leave from the 
pope to collect the tenths in Scotland; but his holi- 
neſs replied, that he could make no ſuch grant with- 
out the conſent of the government of Scotland. On 
the death of Margaret queen of Norway, her daugh- 
ter, in conſequence of the act abovementioned, was 
recognized by the ſtates as queen of Scotland. As 
ſhe was then but two years old, they came to a reſo— 
lution of excluding from all ſhare inthe government, not 
only Edward I. but their queen's father ; and they ac- 
cordingly eſtabliſhed a regency from among their own 
number, confilting of the fix following noblemen ; 


512. Robert Wiſhart biſhop of Glaſgow, Sir James 
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. 

Cummin of Badenoch ſenior, James lord high ſtew. 
ard of Scotland, who were to have the ſuperinten. 
dency of all that part of Scotland which lay to the 
ſouth of the Forth; William Fraſer biſhop of St An. 
drews, Duncan Muff earl of Fife, and Alexander 
Cummin earl] of Buchan, who were to have the di. 
rection of all affairs to the north of the ſame river, — 
With theſe arrangements Eric was exceedingly dif. 
pleaſed, as conſidering himſelf as the only rightful 
guardian of his own child, He therefore cultivated a 
good correſpondence with Edward, from whom he 
had received confiderable pecuniary favours ; and per. 
ceiving that the ſtates of Scotland were unanimous in 
excluding all foreigners from the management of their 
concerns, he fell in with the views of the king of Eng- 
land, and named commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of 
Edward upon the Scots affairs. 


of Scotland and Edward prince of Wales, young as benen 


This alarmed the ſtates of Scotland, young 


who reſolved not to ſuffer their queen to be diſpoſed arch 


they both were. 


of without their conſent. It was therefore agreed by 


that a deputation ſhould be ſent up for ſettling the 
regency of Scotland, or, in other words, for putting 


the ſovereign power into the hands of the two kings. 


As the two parties, however, were within the prohi- 
bited degrees of conſanguinity, being firſt couſins, a 
diſpenſation was applied for to pope Boniface, who 


granted it on condition that the peers of Scotland con- 
ſented to the match. | 


Theſe negociations 
. | Treaty gf 
terminated in a treaty of marriage between the queen mur 


; and the 
the commiſſioners on both fides, to acquaint them prince of 


with the reſult of their conferences, and to demand Wales 


teatland, 


Scotland, —— 


— 


19 


arriage 


Though the Scots nobility were very much againſt 


this match, they could not refuſe their conſent to it 
when propoſed by the Raer and grand-uncle of their 
young queen. They therefore appointed the biſhops 
of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, with Robert Bruce 
lord of Anandale, and John Cumming, to attend as 
their deputies, but with a ſalvo to all the liberties and 
honours of the realm of Scotland; to which Edward 
agreed. Theſe deputies met at Saliſbury with thoſe of 
Englandand Norway ; and it wasat laſt agreed, 1. That 
the young queen ſhould, be ſent from Norway, (free of 
all marriage-engagements), into England or Scotland. 
2. That if the queen came to England, ſhe ſhould be at 
liberty to repair to Scotland as ſoon as the diſtractions 
of that kingdom ſhould be ſettled : that ſhe ſhould, on 
her arrival in her own dominions, be free of all matri- 
monial contracts; but that the Scots ſhouid engage 
not to diſpoſe of her in marriage without her father or 
Edward's conſent. 3. The Scots deputies promiſed 
to give ſuch ſecurity as the Norwegian commiſſioners 
ſhould require; that the tranquillity of the nation 
ſhould be ſettled before her arrival there. 4. That 
the commiſſioners of Scotland and Norway, joined 
with commiſſioners from England, ſhould remove ſuch 
regents and officers of Rate in Scotland as ſhould be 
ſulpeRed of diſaffection, and place others in their 
ſtead. If the Scots and Norwegian commiſſioners 
ſhould diſagree on that or any other head relating tothe 
government of Scotland, the deciſion was to be lett to 
the arbitration of Engliſh commiſſioners, a 

The party of Edward was now ſo ſtrong in Scot- 
land, that no oppoſition was made to the late 2grec” 
ment, in a parliament held at Brechin to deliberate 


f ingdom. It is uncertam 
vpon the ſettlement of the king Whether 


1 
lend. whether he communicated in form to the Scots parlia- 
— ment the pope's diſpenſation for the marriage: but moſt 
probably he did not; as, in a letter written to him by the 
ſtates of Scotland, they mention this as a matter they 
heard by report. On the whole, however, they highly ap- 
proved of the marriage, upon certain conditions to which 
Edward was previouſly to agree; but the latter, without 
waiting to perform any conditions, immediately ſent 
for the young queen from Norway. This exceedingly 
diſpleaſed Erie, who was by no means inclined to put 
his daughter into the hands of a prince whoſe ſincerity 
he ſuſpected, and therefore ſhifted off the departure of 
the princeſs till he ſhould hear farther from Scotland, 
Edward, alarmed at this, had again recourſe to ne- 
gociation; and ten articles were at laſt drawn up, in 
which the Scots took all imaginable precautions for 
the ſafety and independency of their country. Theſe 
articles were ratified by Edward on the 28th of 
Auguſt 1289; yet, even after the affair of the marriage 
was fully fettled, he loſt no time in procuring as ſtrong 
a party as he could. At the head of theſe were the 
bichop of St Andrew's and John Baliol. That prelate, 
while he was in England, was highly careſſed by Edward, 
from whom he had great expectations of preferment; 


dered the latter as his ſovereign. The biſhop, on his 
return to Scotland, aRed as a ſpy for Edward, and 
carried on with him a ſecret correſpondence informing 
him of all public tranſactions. It appears from this 
_ correſpondence, that the Scots were far from being 
unanimous as to the marriage. Bruce earl of Annan- 
dale ſuſpected, for ſome reaſon or other, that the 
Young queen was dead; and, ſoon after Michaelmas 
1290, aſſembled a body of forces, and was joined by 
tne carl of Mar and Athol. Intelligence of theſe 
commotions was carried to Edward by Baliol; and 
the biſhop of St Andrew's adviſed Edward, in caſe 
| the report of the queen's death ſhould prove true, to 
march a body of troops towards Scotland, in order to 
ſecure ſuch a ſucceſſor as he thought proper. 
Edward, in the mean time, conſented to allow 
ambalſadors to be ſent from Scotland to bring over 
the young queen; previous to which he appointed the 
biſhop of Durham to be lieutenant in Scotland for the 
queen and her future buſband ; and all the officers 
there, both civil and military, obliged themſelves to 


e, 


and Baliol, having great eſtates in England, conſi- 


ſurrender their employ ments and fortreſſes to the king 


(e) The pedigree of the three principal competitors will be fully underſtood from the following ſcheme, 
| David I. King of Scots. | 


85.0 


and queen, that is, to Edward, immediately on their Scotland. 


arrival in Scotland. But while the moſt magnificent 5 
: ; | f | 90 

preparations were making for the reception of the henh or 
young queen, certain intelligence of ber death was the queen, 
received; but it is not certainly known whether this 
happened before the arrival of the ambaſſadors in Nor- 
way, or after her departure from thence. 

The Scots were thrown into the utmoſt conſterna— 
tion by the news of their queen's death, while on the 
other hand Edward was as well prepared as if he had 
known what was to happen. The flate of Scotland 
at this time indeed was to the laſt degree deplorable. g. 
The act of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed by the late king had A number 
no farther operation, being determined by the death of of competi- 
the queen; and fince the crown was rendered heredi- we 8 
tary, there was no precedent by which it could be“ * 
ſettled. The Scots, in general, however, turned 
their eyes upon the poſterity of David Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, brother to the two kings Malcolm the Maiden 
and his ſucceſſor William, both of whom died without 
lawful iſſue. The earl had three daughters. Margaret, 
the eldeſt, was married to Allan lord of Galloway ; the 
only iſſue of which marriage was Derverguill wife to John 
Baliol, who had a ſon of the ſame name, a competitor 
for the crown. The ſecond daughter, Iſabella, was 
married to Robert Bruce; and their ſon Robert was 
a candidate likewiſe. The third daughter, Ada, had 
been married to Henry Haſtings, an Engliſh noble- 
man, and predeceſſor to the preſent earl of Hunting- 
don. John Haſtings, the fon of this marriage, was a 


third competitor ; but as his claim was confeſſedly the 


worſt of the three, he only put in for a third of the 
kingdom, on the principle that his mother was joint- 
heir with her two filters (c). Several others claimants 
now ftarted up. Florence earl of Holland pretended 
to the crown of Scotland in right of his great-grand- 
mother Ada, the eldeſt lawful ſiſter of William, ſome 


time king; as did Robert de Pynkeny, in the right 


alſo of his great-grandmother Marjory, ſecond fitter 
of the ſame king William. Patrick Gallightly was 
the ſon of Henry Gallightly, a baſtard of William; 
William de Roſs was deſcended of Iſabel; Patrick, 
earl of March, of Ilda or Ada; and William de 
Veſci, of Marjory ; all of them three natural daugh- 
ters of king William. Roger de Mandeville, deſcen— 
ded from Aufrie, another natural daughter of William, 
alſo put in his claim; but the right of Nicolas de 

| Souls, 


Henry Prince of Scotland. 


** 
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David Earl of Huntingdon, ſecond fon. 


Ae 
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3. Ada=Henry de Haſtings, 2. Ifabella=Robert Bruce, 1. Margaret=Allan of Galloway. 
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Henry pe Haflings. 

| mr competitor, 

Joux re HasTixGs, 
Competitor. 


RozerT Bruce, 


John Balliol=Derverguil. 
| | 
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Jonx BALLIor, 
competitor. 
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Scotland. Soulis, if baſtardy could give a right, was better than know their ſenſe of the affair. In conſe 
the former, His grandmother Marjory, the wife of this, Edward gave them a delay of three we 
Allan le Huiſſier, was a natural daughter of Alexan- interval he employed in multiplying claimants to th 
der II. and conſequently ſiſter to Alexander III. crown of Scotland, and in flattering each with ho 4g 
N John Cumming lord of Badenoch derived his claim if he would acknowledge his ſuperiority. But wha the 
from a more remote ſource, viz. Donald Bane, who aſſembly met, according to appointment, on the 20 of 
uſurped the crown about 200 years before this time; June following, they found the place of meeting fur. 
but he was willing to refign his pretenfions in favour of rovaded by a numerous army of Engliſh, Edward 
John Baliol. The latter indeed had ſurely the bet had employed the biſhop of Durham to draw up an hi. 
right; and, had the ſucceſſion been regulated as it is ftorical deduction of his right to the crown of Scot. 
in all hereditary kingdoms at this day, he would un- land; which has fince been publiſhed. In this paper 
doubtedly have carried it. Bruce and Haſtings, mention is made of the fealty and homage performed 
however, pleaded, that they were preferable, not only by the kings of Scotland to the Anglo-Saxon kings 
to John Baliol the grandchild of Margaret, . but allo of England ; but no ſufficient evidence is brought of 
to Dervegild her daughter and his mother, for the any ſuch homage being actually performed. As to the 
following reaſon, Dervegild aud they were equally homage performed by the kings of Scotland from the 
related to their grandfather earl David : ſhe was in- time of William the Conqueror to that of the diſpute 
deed the daughter of his eldeſt daughter; but ſhe was between Bruce and Baliol, the Scots never denied it: 
a woman, they were men; and, faid they, the male but they contended, and indeed with juſtice, that it 


quence of Scotland, 
eks; which 


$:ot!a 


* ——_— — 


in the ſame degree ought to ſucceed to ſovereignties, was performed for the lands which they held from the | 54 

in their own nature impartible, preferable to the crown of England ; and they alleged, that it was as . 

female. | far removed from any relation to a fealty or homage ae 
Notwithſtanding this number of candidates, how- performed for the crown of Scotland, as the homage e fortifi 

ever, it was ſoon perceived, that the claims of all of paid by the Engliſn monarchs to the crown of France sin 

them might be cut off excepting two, viz. Baliol and was removed from all relation to the crown of England, 88 

Bruce, of whom the former had the preference with With regard to the homage paid by William king of 

reſpe& to hereditary right, and the latter as to popu- Scotland to Heary II. of England, it was not denied 

larity. Baliol had ſtrongly attached himſelf to Ed- that he performed it for the whole kingdom of Scot- * : 


ward's party; which being by far the moſt powerful in land: but they pleaded, that it was void of itſelf, be- 
Scotland, gave him a decided ſuperiority over Bruce. cauſe it was extorted when William was a priſoner to 
The event was, that Edward, by his own party moſt Henry; and they produced Richard I.'s charters, 
probably, though, ſome ſay, by the unanimous voice which pronounced it to have been compulſive and ini- 
of the Scots parliament, was appointed to decide be- quitous. | 
tween the two competitors. It ſoen appeared, how- But, however urgent theſe reaſons of the Scots 
ever, that Edward had no mind to adjudge the crown might be, Edward was by no means diſpoſed to exa · 
to any perſon but himſelf; for, in an aſſembly held at mine into their merits. Inſtead of this, he cloſeted the 
Norham on the 1oth of May 1291, Brabanzon the ſeveral pretenders to the crown; and having found 
chief juſtice of England informed the members, © That them allready to comply with his meaſures, he drew 
bis maſter was come thither in conſideration of the up the following charter of recognition to be ſigned by 
8 ſtate of the realm of Scotland, wiich was then with- them all. | 
F3ward de- out a king, to meet them, as direct ſavereign of % To all who ſhall hear this preſent letter. TH 
clares him- that kingdom, to do juſtice to the claimants of bis & We Florence earl of Holland, Robert deThe m 


FT ons crown, and to eftablith a ſolid tranquillity among his Bruce lord of Annandale, Johh Baliol lord of Gal. * 
& 180 | 


reed to 
the 
Mes. 


Scotland. people; that it was not his intention to retard juſtice, 
nor to uſurp the right of any body, or to infringe the 
liberties of the kingdom of Scotland, but to render to 
every one their due. And to the end this might be 


done with the more eaſe, he required the aſſent of the 


ſtates ex abundante, and that they ſhould own him as 
direct ſovereign of the kingdom; offering, upon that 
condition, to make uſe of their counſels to do what 
juſtice demanded.” The deputies were aſtoniſhed at 
this declaration, and replied, that they were by no 
means prepared to decide on Edward's claim of ſupe— 
riority; but that Edward ought previouſly to judge 
the cauſe between the two-competitors, and require 
homage from him whom he ſhould chooſe to be king. 
Edward treated this excuſe as trifling, and gave them 
rill next day to confider of his demand. Accordingly, 
on that day, the aſſembly was held in Norham church, 
where the-deputies from Scotland inſiſted upon giving 
no anſwer to Edward's demands, which could be de- 
cided only by the whole community ; repreſenting, at 
the ſame time, that numbers of the noblemen and pre- 
lates were abſent, and that they mult have time to 


loway, John Haſtings lord of Abergavenny, John 
Cummin lord of Badenoch, Patrick de Dunbar earl 
of March, John Veſci for his father Nicholas Soulis, 
and William de Roſs, greeting in the Lord: 

«© Whereas we intend to purſue our right to the 
kingdom of Scotland; and to declare, challenge, and 
aver the ſame before him that hath moſt power, ju- 
riſdiction, and reaſon to try it; and the noble prince 
Edward, by the grace of God king of England, &c. 
having informed us, by good and ſufficient reaſons, that | 
to him belongs the ſovereign ſeigniory of the ſame : 


We therefore promiſe, that we will hold firm and table 


his act; and that he ſhall enjoy the realm to whom it 


ſhall be adjudged before him. In witneſs whereof, we 


have ſet our ſeals to this writing, made and granted at 
Norham, the Tueſday after the Aſcenſion, in the year 
of Grace 1291.“ . 
Edward then declared, by the mouth of his chan. 
cellor, that although, in the diſpute which was ariſen 
between the ſeveral claimants, touching the ſucceſſion 
to the kingdom of Scotland, he acted in quality 


of ſorereign, in order to render jultice to whom: 
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and de- . . | | 
nar A execution; for which reaſon he demanded that all 


Non of all the forts in Scotland ſhould be put into his poſſeſ- 
fortified gp, that he might reſign them to the ſucceſsful can- 
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70 band. ever it was due ; yet he did not thereby mean to ex- 
—— clude himſelf from the hereditary right which in his 


own perſon he might have to that crown, and which 
right he intended to aſſert and improve when he ſhould 
think fit : and the king himſelf repeated this proteſta- 


tion with his own mouth in French. The candidates 


were then ſeverally called upon by the Engliſh chancel- 
or, to know whether they were willing to acknowledge 
Edward's claim of ſuperiority over the crown of Scot- 
land, and to ſubmit to his award in diſpoſing of the 
ſame; which being anſwered in the affirmative, they 
were then admitted to prove their rights. But this 
was mere matter of form; for all the force of England 
was then aſſembled on the borders in order to ſupport 
the claims of Edward, and nothing now remained but 
to furniſh him with a ſufficient pretence for making uſe 
of it, He obſerved, that the Scots were not ſo una- 
nimous as they ought to be in recognizing his ſupe- 
riority, and that the ſubmiſſion which had been 55 

ed by the candidates was not ſufficient to carry it into 


didate. | | 

Though nothing could be more ſhameful than a tame 
compliance with this laſt demand of Edward, the re- 
gency of Scotland did not hefitate at yielding to it al- 


1”; lo; for which they gave the following reaſons. « That 


whereas they (the ſtates of Scotland) had, with one 
aſſent, already granted that king Edward, as ſuperior 
lord of Scotland, ſhould give ſentence as to their ſeve- 
ral rights and titles to the crown of Scotland, &c. 
but as the ſaid king of England cannot put his judg- 


ment in full execution to anſwer effectually, without 


the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of the ſaid country and its 
caltles; we will, grant, and aſſent, that he, as ſove- 
reipn lord thereof, to perform the things aforeſaid, 
ſhall have ſeiſin of all the lands and caſtles in Scotland, 
until right be done to the demandants, and to the 
guardians and community of the kingdom of Scotland, 
to reſtore both it and its caſtles with all the royalties, 
dignities, franchiſes, cuſtoms, rights, laws, uſages, 
and poſſeſſions, with their appurtenances, in the ſame 
ſtate and condition they were in when he received 
them; ſaving to the king of England the homage of 
him that ſhall be king; ſo as they may be reſtored 
withing two months after the day the rights ſhall be 
determined and affirmed z and that the profits of the 
nation which ſhall be received in the mean time, ſhall 
be kept in the hands of the chamberlain of Scotland 
that now 18, and one to be joined with bim by the 
king of England; ſo as the charge of the government, 
caliles, and officers of the realm, may be deducted. In 
witneſs whereof, &c.“ 
For theſe reaſons, as it is ſaid, the regency put into 
the hands of Edward all the forts in the country. 
bert de Umfreville alone, who had the command 
of the caſtles of Dundee and Forfar, refuſed to deliver 
them up, until he ſhould be indemaified by the States, 
and by Edward himſelf, from all penalties of treaſon 
If which he might afterwards be in danger. | 
ut though Edward had thus got into his hands the 
_ power of the nation, he did not think proper to 
3 every thing by his own authority. Inſtead 
5 19 7 5 appointed commiſſioners, and promiſed to 
for. OE 


grant letters-patent declaring that ſentence ſhould be Scotland. 


paſſed in Scotland. It had been all along foreſeen EY 


that the great diſpute would be between Bruce and e 
liol; and though the plea of Cumming was judged eee 
frivolous, yet he was a man of too much influence to pointed to 
be neglected, and he agreed tacitly to reſign it in fa- determine 
vour of Baliol, Edward accordingly made him che fle hot 
compliment of joining him with Baliol in nominating CEE. 
40 commiſſioners. Bruce was to name 40 more; aud 

the names of the 80 were to be given in to Edward in 

three days; after which the king was to add to them 

24 of his own chooſing. The place and time of meet- 

ing were left in their own option. They unanimouſly 

pitched upon Bewick for the place of meeting; but 

as they could not agree about the time, Edward ap- 

pointed the 2d of Auguſt following. Soon after this, 

the regents 1efigned their eommiſſions to Edward; but 

he returned them, with powers to act in his name; and 

he nominated the biſhop of Caithneſs to be chaneellor 

of Scotland; joining in the commiſſion with bim 

Walter de Hemondeſham an Engliſhman, and one of 

his own ſecretaries, Still, however, he met with great 
difficulties. Many of his own great men, particularly 

the earl of Glouceſter, were by no means fond of in- 

creaſing the power of the Engliſh monarch by the ac- 

quiſition of Scotland; and therefore threw ſuch ob- 

ſtacles in his way, that he was again obliged to have 


recourſe to negociation and intrigue, and at laſt to 


delay the meeting until the 2d of June 1292 : but 
during this interval, that he might the better reconcile 
the Scots to the loſs of their liberty, he propoſed an 
union of the two-kingdoms ; and for this he iſſued a 
writ by virtue of his ſuperiority. 5 | 
The commiſſioners having met on the ſecond of 
June 1292, ambaſſadors from Norway preſented them- 
ſelves in the aſſembly, demanding that their maſter 


ſhould be admitted into the number of the claimants, 


as father and next heir to the late queen, This de- 
mand too was admitted by Edward, after the amba(- 
ſadors had acknowledged his ſuperiority over Scotland 
after which he propoſed that the claims of Bruce and 
Baliol ſhould be previouſly examined, but without pre- 
judice to thoſe of the other competitors. This being 
agreed to, he ordered the commiſſioners to examine by 
what laws they onght to proceed in forming their re- 
port. The diſcuſſion of this queſtion was attended 
with ſuch difficulty, and the opinions on it were ſo va- 
rious, that Edward once more adjourned the aſſembly 
to the 12th of October following ; at which time he 
required the members to give their opinions on the 
two following points: 1. By what laws and cuſtoms 
they ought to proceed to judgment; and, ſuppoling 
there could be no law or precedent found in the two 
kingdoms, in what manner. 2. Whether the king- 
dom of Scotland ought to be taken in the fame view. 
as all other fiefs, and to be awarded in the ſame man- 
ner as earldoms and baronies? The commilitoners re- 
plied, that Edward ought to give juſtice conformable 
to the uſage of the two kingdoms ; but that if no cer- 
tain Jaws or precedents could be found, he might, by 
the advice of bis great men, enact a new law. In 
apſwer to the ſecond queſtion they ſaid, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdam might be awarded in the ſame 
manner as to other eſtates and great baronies, Upon 
this, Edward ordered Bruce and Baliol to be called 
I | — before 
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Seotland. before him; and both of them urged their reſpeQive 
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Pleas of 
Bruce and 
Ba lidl. 


pleas, and anſwers, to the following purpoſe. 


Bruce pleaded, 1. That Alexander II. deſpairing of 
heirs of his own body, had declared that he held him to 
be the true heir, and offered to prove by the teſtimony of 
perſons ſtill alive, that he declared this with the advice 
and in the preſence of the good men of his kingdom. 
Alexander III. alſo had declared to thoſe with whom 
he was intimate, that, failing iſſue of his own body, 
Brace was his right heir. The people of Scotland alſo 
had taken an oath for maintaining the ſucceſſion of 
the neareſt in blood to Alexander III. who ought of 


right to inherit, failing Margaret the Maiden of Nor- 


way and her iſſue, —Baliol anſwered, that nothing 
could be concluded from the acknowledgment of 
Alexander II. for that he left heirs of his body ; but 
made no anſwer to what was faid of the ſentiments of 
Alexander III. and of the oath made by the Scottiſh 
nation to maintain the ſucceſſion of the next of blood. 
2. Bruce pleaded, that the right of reigning ought 
to be decided according to the natural law, by which 
kings reign; and not _— to any law or uſage 
in force between ſubject and ſubject: That by the 
law of nature, the neareft collateral in blood has a 
right to the crown; but that the conſtitutions which 
prevail among vaſſals, bind not the lord, much leſs the 
ſovereign: That although in private inheritances, 
which are diviſible, the eldeſt female heir has a certain 
prerogative, it is not ſo in a kingdom that is indiviſible; 


there the neareſt heir of blood is preferable whenever 


the ſucceſſion opens. — To this Baliol replied, that the 
claimants were in the court of their lord paramount 
and that he ought to give judgment in this caſe, as in 
the caſe of any other tenements depending on his crown, 
that is, by the comman law and uſage of his kingdom 
and no other. That by the laws and uſages of England, 
the eldeſt female heir is preferred in the ſucceſſion to 
all inheritances, indivifible as well as diviſible, 

2. It was urged by Bruce, that the manner of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom of Scotland in former times, 


made for his claim ; for that the brother, as being neareſt 


in degree, was wont to be preferred to the ſon of the 
deeealed king. Thus, when Kenneth Macalpin died, 
his brother Donald was preferred to his fon Conſtantine, 
and this was confirmed by ſeveral other authentic inſtan- 
ces in the hiſtory of Soctland.—Baliol anſwered, that if 
the brother was preferred to the ſon of the king, the 
example proved againſt Bruce; for that the fon, not 
the brother, was the neareſt in degree. 
chat after the death of Malcolm III. his brother uſur- 
ped the throne 3 but he contended, that the ſon of 
Malcolm complained to his liege lord the king of 
England, who diſpoſſeſſed the uſurper, and placed the 
ton of Malcolm on the throne; that after the death 


of that ſon the brother of Malcolm III. again 


uſurped the throne; but the king of England again 
diſpoſſeſſed him, and raiſed Edgar, the fecond ſon of 
Malcolm, to the ſovereignty. | 

4. Bruce pleaded, that there are examples in other 
countries, particularly in Spain and Savoy, where the 
ſon of the ſecond daughter excluded the grandſon of 
the eldeſt daughter. Bahol anſwered, that examples 
from foreign countries are of no importance; for that 


according to the laws of England and Scotland, where 
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kings reign by ſucceſſion in the direct line, and early 
and barons ſucceed in like manner, the iſſue of the 
younger ſiſter, although nearer in degree, excludes not 
the iſſue of the eldeſt ſiſter, although more remote : 
but the ſucceſſion continues in the direct line. 
5. Bruce pleaded, that a female ought not to reign 
as being incapable of governing : That at the death 
of Alexander III. the mother of Baliol was alive; and 
as ſhe could not reign, the kingdom devolved upon 
him, as being the ncareft male heir of the blood royal. 
But to this Baliol replied, that Bruce's argument was 
inconſiſtent with his claim: for that if a female ought 
not to reign, Iſabella the mother of Bruce ought not, 
nor muſt Bruce himſelf claim through her. Befides, 
Bruce himſelf had ſworn fealty to a female, the maiden 
of Norway. | 
The arguments being thus ſtated on both ſides, 
Edward demanded an anſwer from the council as to 
the merits of the competitors. He alſo put the fol. 
lowing queſtion to them: By the laws and uſages 
of both kingdoms, does the iſſue of the eldeſt ſiſter, tho? 
more remote in one degree, exclude the iſſue of the 
ſecond ſiſter, though nearer in one degree; or ought 
the nearer in one degree iſſuing from the ſecond ſiſter, 
to exclude the more remote in one degree iſſuing from 
the eldeſt ſiſter ? To this it was anſwered unaninwuſly, 
Thatiby the laws and uſages of both kingdoms, in every 
heritable ſucceſſion, the more remote in one degree 
lineally deſcended from the eldeft ſiſter, was preferable 
to the nearer in degree iſſuing from the ſecond filter, 
In conſequence of this, Bruce was excluded from the 
ſucceſſion; upon which he entered a claim for one third 
of the kingdom: but being baffled in this alſo, the 
kingdom of Scotland being determined an indivi- 
fible fee, Euward ordered John Baliol to have ſeiſin 
of Scotland; with this caveat, however, ** That this 


judgment ſhould not impair his claim to the property 


of Scotland.“ | 


After ſo many diſgraceful and humiliating conceſ- who 
ſions on the part of the Scots, John Baliol was crowned crovned? 
king at Scone on the zoth November 1292; and" 


finiſhed the ceremony by doing homage to the king of 
England. All his ſubmiflions, however, could not 
ſatisfy Edward, as long as the leaſt ſhadow of inde- 
pendence remained to Scotland. A citizen of Ber- 
wick appealed from a ſentence of the Scots judges 
appointed by Edward, in order to carry his cauſe into 
England. But this was oppoſed by Baliol, who 
pleaded a promiſe made by the Engliſh monarch, that 
he ſhould « obſerve the laws and uſages of Scotland, 


and not withdraw any cauſes from Scotland into bis | 
Engliſh courts.” Edward replied, that it belonged 
to him to hear the complaints made againſt his own þchaviol 
miniſters ; and concluded with aſſerting his right, n9t of Edi 


only to try Scots cauſes in England, but to ſummon 
the king of Scotland, if neceſſary, to appear before 
him in perſon. Baliol had not ſpirit to refit; and 
therefore ſigned a moſt diſgraceful inſtrument, by 


which he declared, that all the obligations which Ed- 


ward had come under were already fulfilled, and 

therefore that he diſcharged them all. : 
Edward now thought proper to give Baliol ſome 
marks of his favour, the moſt remarkable of which 
was giving him ſeiſin of the Iſle of Man; but it ſoon 
os appeared, 
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geatland. appeared, that he intended to exerciſe his rights of 

——— ſuperiority in the moſt, provoking manner. The firſt 

inſtance was in the caſe of Malcolm, earl of Fife. This 

nobleman had two ſons, Colban his heir, and another 

who is conſtantly mentioned in hiſtory by the family- 

name of Macduff. It is ſaid, that Malcolm put Macduff 

in poſſeſſion of the lands of Reres and Crey, Mal- 

colm died in 1266; Colban his ſon, in 1270; Dun- 

can the ſon of Colban, in 1288. To this laſt earl, his 

ſon Duncan, an infant, ſucceeded. During the non- 

age of this Duncan, grand-nephew of Macduff, Wil- 

liam biſhop of St Andrew's, guardian of the earldom, 

diſpoſſeſſed Macduff. He complained to Edward; who 

having ordered his cauſe to be tried, reſtored him 

him again to poſſeſſion. Matters were in this ſtate, 

when Baliol held his firſt parliament at Scone, 1oth 

February 1292. There Macduft was cited to anſwer 

for having taken poſſcſlion of the lands of Reres and 

Crey, which were in poſſeſſion of the king ſince the 

death of the laſt earl of Fife. As his defences did 

not ſatisfy the court, he was condemned to impriſon- 

ment; but an action was reſerved to him againſt Dun- 

can, when he ſhould come of age, and againſt his heirs. 

In all this defence, it is ſurpriſing that Madcuff ſhould 

have omitted his ſtrongeſt argument, viz. that the re- 

rents, by Edward's authority, had put him in poſ- 

ſeſſion, and that Baliol had ratified all things under 

Edward's authority. However, as ſoon as he was ſet 

at liberty, he petitioned Baliol for a rehearing ; but 

"1 being rejected, he appealed to Edward, who ordered 

lum. Baliol to appear before him in perſon on the 25th of 

3 March 1293: but as Baliol did not obey this order, 

en bete he ſummoned bim again to appear on the 14th of 

im, October. In the mean time the Engliſh parliament 

drew up certain /fanding orders in caſes of appeal from 

the king of Scots; all of which were harſh and cap- 

tious. One of theſe regulations provided, „“ that no 

excuſe of abſence ſhould ever be received either from 

the appellant, or the king of Scotland reſpondent 

but that the parties might have counſel if they de- 
|, manded it.” 1 

Vo be Though Baliol had not the courage to withſtand 

1 the ſecond ſummons of Edward, he behaved with con- 

Ibs ri], liderable reſolution at the trial. The canſe of Macduff 

being come on, Edward aſked Baliol what he had to 

offer in his own defence; to which he replied, « I 

am king of Scotland. To the complaint of Macduff, 

or to ought elſe reſpecting my kingdom, I dare not 

make anſwer without the advice of my people.” —Ed- 

ward affected ſurpriſe at this refuſal, after the ſubmiſ- 

tons which Bahol had already made bim; but the 

latter Readily replied, “ In matters reſpedting my 

kingdom, I neither dare nor can anſwer in this place, 

without the advice of my people.” Edward then de- 

red him to aſk a farther adjournment, that he might 

adviſe with the nation. But Baliol, perceiving that 

his doing ſo would imply an acquieſcence in Edward's 

ght of requiring his perſonal attendance on the Eng- 

lin courts, made an{wer, ** That he would neither 

| ak a longer day, nor conſent to an adjournment.” — 

. 5 It was then reſolved by the parliament of England, 

1 that the king of Scotland had offered no defence ; that 

| he had made evalive and diſreſpectful anſwers; and that 

© Was guilty of manifeſt contempt of the court, and 

of open diſobedience. To make recompenſe to Mac- 

WES 


duff for his impriſonment, he was ordered damages Scotland. 
from the king of Scots, to be taxed by the court; and 
it was alſo determined that Edward ſhould inquire, ac- 
cording to the uſages of the country, whether Mac- 

duff recovered the tenements in queſtion by the judg- 

ment of the king's court, and whether he was diſpoſ- 

ſeſſed by the king of Scots. It was alſo reſolved, that 

the three principal caſtles of Scotland, with the towns 

wherein they were ſituated, and the royal juriſdic- 

tion thereof, ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of the 

king, and there remain until the king of Scots ſhould 

make ſatisfaction for his contempt and diſobedience. 

But, before this judgment was publickly intimated, 

Baliol addreſſed Edward in the following words : 

« My lord, I am your liege-man for the kingdom of 
Scotland; that, whereof you have lately treated, re- 

ſpects my people no leſs than myſelf: I therefore 

pray you to delay it until I have conſulted ny people, 


left I be ſurpriſed through want of advice: They who 


are now with me, neither will nor dare adviſe me in ab- 
ſence of the reſt of my kingdom. After I have ad- 
viſed with them, I will in your ficit.parliament after 
Eaſter report the reſult, and do to you what I 
ought.” | 

In conſequence of this addreſs, Edward, with con- EA 
ſent of Macduff, topped all proceedings till the day 3 
after the feaſt of Trinity 1294. But before this term Scotland. 
Edward was obliged to ſuſpend all proceedings againſt 
the Scots, by a war which broke out with France. 
In a parliament held this year by Edward, the king 
of Scotland appeared, and conſented to yield up the 
whole revenues of his Engliſh eftates for three years to 


aſſiſt Edward againſt his enemy. He was alſo reque/ied 


and ordered by Edward, to extend an embargo laid 
upon the Engliſh veſſels all over Scotland ; and this 
embargo to endure until the king of England's further 
pleaſure ſhould be known. He alſo requeſted him to 
ſend ſome troops for an expedition into Gaſcony, and 
required the preſence and aid of ſeveral of the Scot- 
tiſh barons for the ſame purpoſe. The Scots, how- 
ever, eluded the commands of Edward, by pretending 
that they could not bring any conſiderable force into he gts 
the field; and, unable to bear his tyranny oy longer, enter into 
they negociated an alliance with Philip king of France, an alliance 
Having aſſembled a parliament at Scone, they pre- 1 , 
vailed upon Baliol to diſmiſs all the Engliſhmen wham s 
he maintained at his court. They then appointed a 
committee of twelve, four biſhops, four earls, and 
four barons, by whoſe advice every thing was to be 
regulated ; and, if we may credit the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, they watched the conduct of Baliol himſelf, and 
detained him in a kind of honourable captivity, How- 
ever, they could not prevent him from delivering up 
the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, to 
the biſhop of Carliſle; in whoſe cuſtody they were to 
remain during the war between England and France, 
as a pledge of his allegiance, Notwithſtanding this, 
Baliol concluded the alliance with Philip; by which it 
was ſtipulated, that the latter ſhould give in marriage 
the eldeſt daughter of the count of Anjou to Bahol's 
ſon; and it was alſo provided, that Baliol ſhould not 
marry again without the conſent of Philip. The king 
of Scotland engaged to aſſiſt Philip in his wars at his 
own expence, and with his whole power, eſpecially if 
Edward invaded France; and Philip pn his part en- 
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The Scots 


invade Eng 
land with— 
out ſucceſs. 


„„ 
gaged to aſſiſt Scotland, in cafe of an Engliſh inva- 
lion, either by making a diverſion, or by ſending ſue- 
cours. : 

Puffed up with the hopes of aſſiſtance from France, 
the Scots invaded Cumberland with a mighty army, 
and laid ſiege to Carliſle. The men abandoned the 
place; but the women mounted the walls, and drove 
the aſſailants from the attack. Another incurſion into 
Northumberland proved almoſt as diſgraceful. Their 


whole exploits conſiſted in burning a nunnery at 


- Lameley, and a monattery at Corebridge, though de- 


dicated to their patron St Andrew; but having at- 
tempted to ſtorm the caſtle of Harbottle, they were re- 
pulſed with loſs. In the mean time Edward, with an 
army equal in number to that of the Scots, but much 
ſuperior on account of its diſcipline, invaded the eaſt 
coaſt of Scotland. Berwick had either not been de- 


lirered according to promiſe, or had been reſumed by 


1 70 


ord y your violent oppreſſion, we reſtore them Scotlang. 
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to you, for ourſelf, and all the inhabitants of our king — 


dom, as well for the lands we hold of you in your 
kingdom, as. for your pretended government over 
us.“ 

Edward was preſented with this renunciation by the 
hands of the intrepid Henry, abbot of Aberbroth- 
wick ; and as it was favourable to his political views, 
he received it rather with contempt than anger, 
„% The fooliſh traitor,”” ſaid he to the abbot, « fince 
he will not come to vs, we will go to him.” The 
abbot had been perſuaded by his encuies, of whom 
he had many in Scotland, to preſent this letter, in 
hopes that Edward would have put him to death; 
but he had addreſs enough to eſcape ſafe out of his 
hands, without receiving any other anſwer, 

Though this ſcheme of renunciation had heen con- 
certed ſome time before, the declaration was not ſent 


9 the Scots, and was now defended by a numerous gar- to Edward till after the taking of Berwick. The fate 
B-rwick riſon. Edward aſſaulted it by ſea and land. The of Scotland, however, after it, was ſoon decided. The 
2 and ſhips which began the attack were all either burnt or Earl of March had taken part with Edward, but the 
voip” diſabled ; but Edward having led on his army in per- counteſs betrayed his caſtle of Dunbar into the hands 
ſacred by ſon, took the place by ftorm, ang cruelly butchered of the Scots. Ed ward fent a choſen body of troops to ; 
Edward. the inhabitants, to the number of 8000, without diſ- recover the place. The whole force of Scotland op- The 


tinQion of ſex or age. In this town there was a build- poſed them on the heights above Dunbar; but leaving deferted 
ing called the Red-hall, which certain Flemings pof- their advantageous poſt, and pouring down on their at Dunz, 


ſeſſed by the tenure of defending it at all times againſt 


the king of England. Thirty of theſe maintained 
their ground for a whole day againſt the Engliſh ar- 


my; but at night the building being ſet on fire, all 


of them periſhed in the flames. The ſame day the 


caſtle capitulatcd ; the garriſon, conſilting of 2000 men, 
marched out with all the honours of war, after having 
{worn never to bear arms againſt England. 


enemies in confuſion, they were diſperſed and defeated, 

The caſtle of Dunbar ſurrendered at diſcretion; that 
of Roxburgh followed the ſame example; the caſtle 
of Edinburgh ſurrendered after a ſhort fiege; and Stir- 
ling was abandoned. The Scots, in the mean time, 
were guilty of the greateſt extravagances, During 
the ſhort interval between the loſs of Berwick and the 
defeat at Dunbar, an order was made for expelling all 


Ball la the mean time, Baliol, by the advice of his par- the Engliſh eceleſiaſties who held benefices in Eng- 
ear br a liament, ſolemnly and openly renounced his allegiance land; all the partizans of England, and all neutrals, 
of his alle- to Edward, ſending the following declaration. were declared traitors, and their eftates confiſcated. 
giance to « To the magnificent prince, Edward, by the grace But the great ſucceſſes of Edward ſoon put an end to 105 


England. of God, king of England; John, by the ſame grace, theſe impotent acts of fury. Baliol was obliged to Ball fi 


king of Scotland. implore the mercy of the conqueror. Diveſted of his 3 * 


« Whereas you, and others of your kingdom, you 
not being ignorant, or having cauſe of ignorance, by 
your violent power, have notoriouſly and frequently 
done grievous and intolerable injuries, contempts, grie- 
vances, and ſtrange damages againſt us, the liberties 
of our kingdom, and againſt God and juſtice ; citing 
us, at your pleaſure, upon every flight ſuggeſtion, 
out of our kingdom ; unduly vexing us ; ſeizing our 
caſtles, lands, and poſſeſſions, in your kingdom; un- 
juſtly, and for no fault of ours, taking the goods of 
our ſubjects, as well by ſea as land, and carrying them 
into your kingdom ; killing our merchants, and others 
of our kingdom; carrying away our ſubjects, and im- 
priſoning them: For the reformation of which things, 
we ſent our meſſengers to you, which remain not only 
unredreſſed, but there is every day an addition of worſe 


things to them; for now you are come with a great 


army upon the borders, for the diſinheriting us, and 
the inhabitants of our kingdom ; and, proceeding, have 


ifhumanly committed ſlaughter, burnings, and violent 


invaſions, as well by ſea as land: We not being able 
to ſuſtain the ſaid injuries, grievances, and damages 
any longer, nor to remain in your fealty or homage, 


royal ornaments, and bearing a white rod in his hand 


he performed a moſt hymiliating penance; confeſſing, 
that by evil and falſe counſel, and through his own 
ſimplicity, he had prievouſly offended his liege Jord. 


He recapitulated his various tranſgreſſions, in conclu- 


ding an alliance with France while at enmity with 
England ; in contracting his ſon with the niece of the 


French king; in renouncing his fealty ; in attacking 


the Engliſh territories, and in refifting Edward. He 
acknowledged the juſtice of the Engliſh invaſion and 
conqueſt ; and therefore he, of his own free conſent, 


reſigned Scotland, its people, and their homage, to 


his liege-lord Edward, 2d July 1296. 
The king of England purſued his conqueſts, the 


barons every where crowding in to ſwear fealty to him, , 
and renounce their allegiance with France, His jour- Scotland 
ney ended at Elgin, from whence he returned ſouth- qubducs 


ward ; and, as an evidence of his having made an ab · 
ſolute conqueſt of Scotland, he carried off from Scone 
the wooden chair in which the kings were wont to be 
crowned. This chair bad for its bottom the fatal ſtone 
regarded as the national palladium (p). Some of the 


charters belonging to the abbey were carried off, = 


(D) This one is thus deſcribed by W. Hemingford, T. i. p. 37. Apud monaſterium de Scone — 


I nance. 
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of any outrage on private property committed by Ed- 
ward's army. It is mentioned in a charter of Ro- 
bert I. and we may be affured that the outrage was 


not diminiſhed in the relation.“ | 
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one penny each to 3000 indigent perſons. 


On the 28th of Auguſt 1296, Edward held a par- 
liament at Berwick, where he received the fealty of 
the clergy and laity of Scotland. It is ſaid, that 
while the Engliſh monarch was employed in the con- 
queſt of Scotland, he had promited the ſovereignty te 


Robert Bruce, lord of Anandale, in order to ſecure 


his fidelity; but being put in mind of his promiſe, he 
anſwered, „ Have I no other bufineſs but to conquer 
kingdoms for you!“ Bruce ſilently retired, and paſ- 
ſed his days in obſurity. Among thoſe who profeſſed 
their allegiance at this parliament, was Robert Bruce 
the younger, earl of Carrick. After this, Edward took 
the moſt effeAual methods of ſecuring his new conqueſt. 


He ordered the eſtates of the clergy to be reſtored ;. 


and having received the fealty of the widows of many 


of the Scottiſh barons, he put them in poſſeſſion of 


their jointure- lands, and even made a decent proviſion 
for the wives of many of his priſoners, Yet, though 
in every thing he behaved with great moderation to- 
wards the Scots, he committed the government of cer- 
tain diſtricts, and of the chief caſtles in the ſouth of 
Scotland, to his Engliſh ſubjects, of whoſe fidelity 


and vigilance he thought himſelf aſſured. In order to 


conciliate the affections of the clergy, he granted to 
the Scottiſh biſhops, for ever, the privilege of bequea- 
thing their effects by will, in the ſame manner as that 
privilege was enjoyed by the archbiſhops and biſhops 
of England. In honour of the“ glorious Confeſſor 


St Cuthbert,” he gave to the monks of Durham an 


annual penſion of 40 pounds, payable out of the re- 
venues of Scotland, by the tenure of maintaining, be- 
fore the ſhrine of the ſaint, two wax-tapers of 20 
pounds weight each, and of diſtributing twice a-year 
At laſt, 
having ſettled every thing, as he thought, in tranquil- 
lity, he departed for England, with all the pride of a 


conqueror. 


The tranquillity eſtabliſned by Edward, however, 
was of ſhort duration. The government of Scotland 
at that time required many qualities which Edward's 
vicegerent's had not, Warenne, Earl of Surry, who 
had been appointed governor, took up his abode in 
England, on pretence of recovering his health. Creſ- 
lingham, the treaſurer, was a voluptuous, proud, and 
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ſelfiſh eccleſiaſtic; while Ormeſby the juſticiary was ha- 
ted for his ſeverity. Under theſe officers the admini- 


ſtration of Edward became more and more feeble; 


bands of robbers infeſted the highways, and the Eng- 
I:ſh government was univerſally deſpiſed. 


Scotland, 
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tical moment aroſe Sir William Wallace, the hero ſo Wallace. 


much celebrated in Scottiſh fables, and by which in- 


deed his real exploits are ſo much obſcured, that it is 


difficult to give an authentic relation of them. The 


moſt probable aceount is, that he was the younger ſon 


of a gentleman (Wallace of Ellerſlie) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paiſley. Having been outlawed for ſome 


offence, (generally ſuppoſed to have been the killing | 


of an Engliſhman), he aſſociated with a few compa- 


nions of fortunes equally deſperate with his own. 


Wallace himſelf was endowed with great ſtrength and 
courage, and an active and ambitious ſpirit ; and by 


his affability, eloquence, and wiſdom, he maintained 


an authority over the rude and undiſciplined multt- 
tudes who flocked to his ſtandard. In May 1297, he 
began to infeſt the Engliſh quarters; and being ſuc- 
ceſsful in his predatory incurſions, his party became 
more numerous, and he was joined by Sir William 
Douglas. With their united forces, theſe two allies 
attempted to ſurpriſe Ocmeſby the juſticiary, while he 


held his courts at Scone ;z but he ſaved himſelf by a 


precipitate flight. After this the Scots roved over the 
whole country, aſſaulted caſtles, and maſſacred the 
Engliſh. 'Their party was joined by many perſons of 
rank ; among whom were Robert Wiſheart biſhop of 
Glaſgow, the Steward of Scotland and his brother A- 


lexander de Lindſay, Sir Richard Lundin, and Sir 


Andrew Moray of Bothwell. Young Bruce would 
have been a vaſt acceſſion to the party; for he 
poſſeſſed all Carrick and Anandale, ſo that his terri- 
tories. reached from the frith of Clyde to Solway. But 
the wardens of the weſtern marches of England ſu- 
ſpected his fidelity, and ſummoned him to Carliſle. 
He obeyed, and made oath on the conſecrated hoſt 
and on the ſword of Becket, to be faithful and vigi- 
lant in the cauſe of Edward; and to prove his fincert- 
ty, he invaded, with fire and ſword, the eftate of Sir 
William Douglas, and carried off his wife and chil- 
dren. However, he inſtantly repented of what he had 
done: I truſt, (ſaid he), that the pope will abſolve 


me from an extorted oath ;” on which he abandoned 


Edward, and joined the Scottiſh army. 
All this time Edward was in France, not in the leaſt 


ſuſpecting an inſurrection among people whom he imagi- 


ned he had thoroughly ſubdued. As ſoon as he received 
the 


lapis pergrandis in ecclefia Dei, juxta magnum altare,. concavus quidem ad modum rotunde cathedræ confectus, in 
quo futuri reges loco quaſi coronationis ponebantur ex more. Rege itaque novo in lapide poſito, miſſarum ſolem- 
14 incepta peraguntur, et præterquam in elevatione ſacri dominici corporis, ſemper lapidatus manſit.” And again, 


eſt, 


«1. p. 100, ©* In redeundo per Scone, præcepit tolli et Londoniis cariari, lapidem illam, in quo, ut ſupra dictum 
Reges Scotorum ſolebant pani loco coronationis ſux, et hoc in ſignum regni conqueſti et refignati.” Walſing- 


am mentions the uſe to which Edward put this ſtone : ** Ad Weſtmonaſterium tranſtulit illum, jubens inde fieri. 
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cclebrantium cathedram ſacerdotum,” This account of ee fatal /tone is here tranſcribed, that it may be compared 
ch the appearance of the ſtone that now bears its name at Weſtminſter, . : 


ordun has preſerved the ancient rbymes concerning it; L. xi. c. 25. 
« Hic rex lic totam Scotiam fecit ſibi notam, 
Qui ſine menſura tulit inde jocalia plura, 
Et pariter lapidem, Scotorum quem fore ſedem 
Re gum decrevit fatum; quod fic inolevit, 
Ni fallat fatum, Scott quocunque locatum 
5 Inuenient lapidem, regnare tencntur ibidem.“ 
This was the ſtone which Gathelus ſent from Spain with his ſon when he invaded Ireland, which king Fergus won 


m Ireland 


> brought over with. him, and placed at Scone. As the moſt proper authority for a ſtory of this nature; 


Ke 1s of Sir William Wallace, by Blind Harry, B. i. c. 4. 
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the intelligence, be ordered the Earl of Surry to ſup- 
preſs the rebels; but he declining the command of 
the army himſelf on account of his health, reſigned it 
to his nephew, Lord Henry Pierey. A great army, 


ſome ſay no fewer than 40,000 men, was now aſſem- 


bled, with which Piercy marched againſt the Scots. 
He found them encamped at Irwin, with a lake in 
their front, and their flanks ſecured by entrenchments, 
ſo that they could not be attacked without the ut- 
molt danger. The Scots, however, ruined every thing 
by their diſſenſions. Wallace was envied on account 
of his accompliſhments, which had raiſed his reputa- 
tion above the other officers, whoſe birth and circum- 


| ſtances were higher than his. His companions accor- 
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dingly became jealous, and began to ſuggeſt, that an 
oppoſition to the Engliſh could only be productive of 
farther national deſtruction. Sir Richard Lundin, an 
officer of great rank, formed a party againſt Wallace, 
and went over to Edward with all his followers. He 
attempted to juſtify his treachery, by ſaying, «+ I will 
remain no longer of a party that 1s at variance with 
itſelf ;” without conſidering that he himſelf, and his 


party, were partly the occaſion of that variance. O- 


ther leaders entered into a negociation with the Eng- 
liſh. Bruce, the Steward and his brother Alexan- 
der de Lindeſay, and Sir William Douglas, acknow- 
ledged their offences, and made ſubmiſſions to Ed- 
ward for themſelves and their adherents. 

This ſcandalous treaty ſeems to baving been nego- 
tiated by the biſhop of Glaſgow, and their recantation 
is recorded in the following words.—* Be it known 
to all men: Whereas we, with the commons of our 
country, did rife in arms againſt our lord Edward, 
and againſt his peace, in his territories of Scotland 
and Galloway, did burn, ſlay, and commit divers 
robberies ; we therefore, in our own name, and in 
the name of all our adherents, agree to make every 
reparation and atonement that ſhall be required by our 


ſovereign lord; reſerving always what is contained in 


a writing which we have procured from Sir Henry 
Piercy and Sir Robert Clifford, commanders of the 
3:ngliſh forces; at Irvine, gth July 1297. To this 
inſtrument was ſubjoined, “ Eſcrit a Sire Willaume;“ 
the meaning of which lord Hailes ſuppoſes to be, that 
the barons had notified to Sir William Wallace their 


having made terms of accommodation for themſelves 
and their party. | | 


Edward accepted the ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh. 


Farons who had been in arms, and granted liberty to 


thoſe whom he had made priſoners in the courſe of the 
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former year, on condition that they ſhould ſerve him 


in his wars againft France. The inconſtancy of Bruce, 
However, was fo great, that acknowledgments of ſub— 
miſſion or oaths of fealty were not thought ſufficiently 


binding on him; for which reaſon the biſhop of 


Glalgow, the Steward, and Alexander de Lindeſay, 
became ſureties for his loyalty and good behaviour, 
until he ſhould deliver his daughter Marjory as an 
hoſtage. | | 

Wallace alone refuſed to be concerned in theſe 
ſhameful ſubmiſſions; and, with a few reſolute fol- 
lowers, reſolved to ſubmit to every calamity rather 
than give up the liberty of his country. The barons 
nad undertaken to procure his ſubmiſſion as well as 
tir own; but finding that to be impollible, the 
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biſhop of Glaſgow and Sir William Douglas volun. Scotty 
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tarily ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to the Engliſh, 
Edward, however, aſcribed this voluntary ſurrender, 
not to any honourable motive, but to treachery, He 
aſſerted, that Wiſheart repaired to the callle of Rox. 
burgh under pretence of yielding himſelf up, but with 
the concealed purpoſe of 
der to betray that caltle to the Scots; and in proof of 
this, Edward appealed to intercepted letters of Wil. 
heart. On the other hand, Wallace, alcribing the 
biſhop's conduR to traiterous pulillanimity, plundered 
his houſe, and carried off his family captives, 
Immediately after the defection of the barons at 
Irvine, Wallace with his band of determined followers 
attacked the rear of the Engliſh army, and plundered 
their baggage; but was obliged to retire, with the 


loſs of 1000 men. He then found himſelf deſerted by 


almoſt all the men of eminence and property. His army, 


however, increaſed conſiderably by the acceſſion of 
numbers of inferior rank, and he again began to a& 


on the offenſive. While he employed himſelf in be- 
fieging the caſtle of Dundee, he was informed that 


the Engliſh army approached Stirling. Wallace, ha- 


ving charged the citizens of Dundee, under the paig 
of death, to continue the blockade of the caftle, 
haftened with all his troops to guard the important 
paſſage of the Forth; and encamped behind a riling 
ground in the neighbourhood of the abbey of Cambul- 
kenneth. Brian Fitz-allan had been appointed go- 
vernor of Scotland by Edward; but Warenne, who 
waited the arrival of his ſucceffor, remained with the 


army. Imagining that Wallace might be induced by 


fair means to lay down his arms, he diſpatched two 
friars to the Scottiſh camp, with terms of capitulation. 
% Return,“ ſaid Wallace, and tell your maſters, that 
we came not here to treat, but to aſſert our right, and 
to ſet Scotland free. Let them advance, they will 


find us prepared.” The Engliſh, provoked at this 
anſwer, demanded impatiently to be led on to battle, Given 
Sir Richard Lundin remonſtrated againſt the abſurdity - * 
of making a numerous army paſs by a long narrow near gir 


bridge in preſence of the enemy. He told them, ling, 


that the Scots would attack them before they could 
form on the plain to the north of the bridge, and thus 
certainly defeat them : at the ſame time he offered to 


ſhow them a ford, which having croſſed with 500 


horſe, and a choſen detachment of infantry, he pro- 
poſed to come round upon the rear of the enemy, and 
by this diverſion facilitate the operations of the main 
body. But this propoſal being rejected, the Engliſh 
army began to paſs over; which was no ſooner per- 
ceived by Wallace, than he ruſhed down upon them, 


and broke them in a moment. Creſſingham the trea- 


ſurer was killed, and many thouſands were ſlain on the 
field, or drowned in their flight. The loſs of the 
Scots would have been inconſiderable, had it not been 
for that of Sir Andrew Moray, the intimate friend 
and companion of Wallace, who was mortally wound- 
ed in the engagement. The Scots are ſaid to have 
treated the dead body of Creſſingham with the utmolt 
indignity; to have flead him, and cut his ſkin into 


pieces, which they divided among themſelves; while 


others tell us, they ufed it for making girths, and 
ſaddles. | 


The victory at Stirling was followed by the mow 


forming a conſpiracy in or. 
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Wait his arrival in thoſe 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of his numerous 
army in a country impoveriſhed and waſte. 
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This expedition laſted three 


In 1298, Wallace aſſumed the title of © Governor 


of Scotland, in name of king John, and by conſent 
of the Scottiſh nation ;?” but in what manner this 
office was obtained, is now in a great meaſure un- by contrary winds, he could not venture (o advance, 
known. 
he was confirmed in his authority ; and under this 
title he conferred the conſtabulary of Dundee on 
Alexander ſurnamed Skrimgecur and his heirs, on ac- 
count of his faithful aid in bearing the royal ſtandard 
of Scotland. This grant is faid to have been made 
with the conſent and approbation of the Scottiſh no- 
bility, 29th March 1298. From this period, however, 
we may date the very great jealouſy which took place 
between Wallace and the nobles who pretended to be 
of his party. 
his great ſervices reproached their inaQuvity in the 
public cauſe ; and thus the counſels of Scotland were 
perplexed with diftraſt and envy, when almoſt its very 
exiſtence depended on unanimity. 


In a parliament which he convoked at Perth, 


His elevation wounded their pride ; 


In June 1298, Edward, who had all this time been 


ia Flanders, returned to England, and ſummoned the 


9cottiſh barons, under pain of rebellion, to attend him 
in parliament; and, on their diſobeying his ſummons, 
be 2dvanced with his army towards Scotland. His 
main force commanded by himſelf affembled at Ber- 
wick; but a body of troops, under the ear] of Pem- 
broke, having landed in the north of Fife, were de- 
leated with great loſs by Wallace, on the 12th of 


June. The ſame month Edward inveded Scotland by 


the way of the eaſtern borders. No place reſiſted him 
except the caſtle of Dirleton. After a reſolute de- 
fence, it ſurrendered to Anthony Beck, biſhop of 
Durham. | | 

Meanwhite the Scots were aſſembling all their 
ſtrength in the interior part of the country. Few ba- 
rons of eminence repaired to the national ſtandard. 
They whoſe names are recorded, were John Comyn of 
Badenoch, the younger; Sir John Stewart of Bon- 
kill, brother to The Steward; Sir John Graham of 
Abercorn; and Macduff, the grand- uncle of the young 
earl of Fife. Robert Bruce again acceded to the Scot- 
iſh party; and with his followers guaxded the impor- 


tant caſtle of Air, which kept the communication open 
with Galloway, Argyleſhire, and the ifles. 


The aim of Edward was to penetrate into the weſt, 


and there to terminate the war. He appointed a fleet, 


with proviſions, to proceed to the frith of Clyde, and 
parts. This precaution was 


% 
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Jer of Dundee caſtle, and other places of ſtrength in 
Scotland; at the ſame time the Scots took poſſeſſion 
of Berwick, which the Engliſh had evacuated. But as 
à famine now took place in Scotland by the bad ſea- 
ſons and miſeries of war, Wallace marched with his 
whole army into England, that he might in ſome 
meaſure relieve the neceſſities of his countrymen by 
plundering the enemy, 
weeks, during which time the whole tract of coun- 
try from Cockermouth and Carliſle to the gates of- 
Newcaſtle was laid waſte with all the fury of re- 

venge and rapacity; though Wallace endeavoured, 

as far as poſſible, to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of his ſol- 


diers. 
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Waiting for accounts of the arrival of his fleet, he Scotland. 


eſtabliſhed his head- quarters at Templeliſton, betueen 


Edinburgh and Linlithgow. | 

A dangerous inſurreQion aroſe in his camp. He 
had beſtowed a donative of wine among his ſoldiers ; 
they became intoxicated ; a national quarrel enſued, 
In this tumult the Welſh flew 18 Engliſh eccleſiaſtice. 
The Engliſh horſemen rode in among the Welſh, and 


revenged this outrage with great ſlaughter. The Welſh 


in diſguſt ſeparated themſelves from the army. It was 
reported to Edward, that they had mutinied and gone 


over to the Scots: © I care not,“ ſaid Edward, diſ- 


ſembling the 1 let my enemies go and join 
© my enemies; I truſt that in one day I ſhall chaſtiſe 
6“ them all.“ . 

Edward was now placed in moſt critical circumſtan- 
ces. As the fleet with proviſions had been detained 


neither could he ſubſiſt any longer in his preſent quar- 
ters. To retreat would have ſullied the glory of his 
arms, and expoſed him to the obloquy and murmurs 
of a diſcontented people. Yet he ſubmitted to this hard 
neceſſity. Abandoning every proſpect of ambition and 
revenge, he commanded his army to return to the ea- 
ſtern borders. At that moment inteiligence arrived 
that the Scots were advanced to Falkirk. 

Edward inftantly marched againſt them. His army 
lay that night in the fields. While Edward ſlept on 
the ground, his war-horſe {truck him and broke two of 


his ribs. The alarm aroſe, that the king was wounded. 


They who knew not the cauſe, repeated the cry,“ The 
king is wounded ; there is treaſon in the camp; the 
enemy is upon us.” Edward mounted on horſeback, 
and by his preſence diſpelled the With a for- 
titude of ſpirit ſuperior to pain, 
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2 
ie led on his troops. The battle 


At break of day, the Scottiſh army was deſcried, form- of Falkiik. 


Ing on a ſtony field at the fide of a ſmall eminence in 


the neighbourhood of Falkirk. 

Wallace ranged his infantry in four bodies of a cir- 
cular form. "The archers, commanded by Sir John 
Stewart, were placed in the intervals. The horſe, 
amounting to no more than a thouſand, were at ſome 
diſtance in the rear. On the front of the Scots lay a 
morals, 
Wallace pleaſantly ſaid, Now I have brought 
to the ring, dance according to your Kkill.”? 

Edward placed his chief confidence in the numerous 
and formidable body of horſemen whom he had ſclec- 
ted for the Scottiſh expedition. Theſe he ranged 
in three lines. The firſt was led by Bigot Earl Mar- 
ſha}, and the Earls of Hereford and Lincoln; the ſe- 
cond by the biſhop of Durham, having under him Sir 
Ralph Baſſet of Drayton ; the third, intended for a 
reſerve, was led by the king himſelf, No men- 
tion is made of the [diſpoſition of his infantry : it is 
probable that they were drawn up behind, to lupport 
the cavalry, and to annoy the Scots with their arrows 
and other miſſile weapons. 

Bigot, at the head of the firſt line, ruſhed on to 
the charge. He was checked by the moraſs, which 
in his impetuoſity he bad overlooked. This obliged 
him to incline to the ſolid ground on his left, towards 
the right flank of the Scotulh army. The biſhup of 
Durham, who led he fecond line, inchned to the 

right, 
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Having drawn up his troops in this order, 
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right, turned the moraſs, and advanced towards the 


left flank of the Scottiſh army, He propoſed to halt, 
till the reſerve ſhould advance. To mals, biſhop,” 


cried Baſſet, and inſtantly charged. The ſhock of 


the Engliſh cavalry on each ſide was violent, and gal- 
lantly withſtood by the Scottiſh infaatry : but the 
Scottiſh cavalry, diſmayed at the number and force of 
the Engliſh men-at-arms, immediately quitted the 
field. Stewart, while giving orders to his archers, 
was thrown from his horſe and ſlain. His archers 
crowed ronnd his body, and periſhed with him. Often 
did the Engliſh ſtrive to force the Scottiſh circle. 
< They could not penetrate into that wood of ſpears,” 
as one of their hiſtorians ſpeaks. By repeated char- 
ges, the outermoſt ranks were brought to the ground. 

The Engliſh infantry inceſſantly galled the Scots with 
ſhowers of {tones and arrows. Macduff and Sir John 
Graham fel]. At length the Scots were broken by the 
numbers and weight of the Engliſh cavalry, and the 
ront became univerſal. ' 3 3 

The number of the Scots ſlain in this battle muſt 
have been very great. As is commonly the caſe, it is 
exaggerated by the hiſtorians of the victors, and redu- 
ced too low by the hiſtorians of the vanquiſhed, 

Oa the ſide of the Engliſh, the loſs was inconſide- 
rable. The only perſons of note who fell were Brian 
le Jay, maſter of the Evgliſh Templars, and the prior 
of Torphichen in Scotland, a knight of another order 
of religious ſoldiery (E). | 

The Scots in their retreat burnt the town and caftle 


of Stirling. Edward repaired the caſtle, and made it 


2 place of arms. He then marched into the weſt. At 
his approach, Bruce burnt the caſtle of Ayr, and re- 
tired. Edward would have purſued him into Carrick; 
but the want of proviſions ſtopped his further progreſs. 
He turned into Annandale, took Bruce's caſtle of 
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perſon. Notwithſtanding this abje& ſtate, however, 
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Lochmaben, and then departed out of Scotland 
the weſtern borders, F a | 5 l — 
Here may be remarked the fatal precipitaney of the 
Scots. If they had ſtudied to protract the campaign 
inſtead of hazarding a general action at Falkirk, they TE: 
would have foiled the whole power of Edward, and dard 
reduced him to the neeeſſity of an inglorious retreat. — 
In 1299, Edward thought proper to releaſe John Abi 4 
Baliol the unfortunate king of Scotland, whom he had dien i 
kept cloſe priſonetever ſince the year 1296. Before John hald 
this time Baliol bad uſed the moſt diſgraceful methods 
to recover his liberty. He had ſolemnly declared, 
that “ he would never have any intercourſe with the 
Scots; that he had found them a falſe and treacherous 
people; and that he had reaſon to ſuſpect them of an 
intention to poiſon him.“ However, notwithſtanding 


egtlan 


all his proteſtations, Edward ſtill detained him in cap- 3 
tivity; but at laſt releaſed him at the mediation of the kimed | 
pope, though after a ſingular form : He ordered the ppe Bo 


governor of Dover to convey him to the French coaſt, Yo 
and there to deliver him to the papal nuncio, „ with 
full power to the pope to diſpoſe of Baliol and his 
Engliſh eſtate;“ in conſequence of which he was con- 
veyed to Witſand, delivered to the nuncio in preſence 
of a notary and witneſſes, and a receipt taken for his 


the Scots continued to own him for their king, and to 
aſſert their national independency. Though the miſ- 
fortune at Falkirk had deprived them of a very conſi- 
derable extent of territory, they were ſtill in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole country beyond the Forth, as well 
as the county of Galloway. By general conſent Wil- 
liam Lamberton biſhop of St Andrew's, Robert Bruce 
earl of Carrick, and John Cummin the younger, were 13 
choſen guardians of Scotland in name of Baliol. Wal- 
lace at this time was reduced to the condition of a pri- ; 

vate nis pa 


teſts, and, from treachery or reſentment, abandoning the public cauſe in the day of trial. 


(2) This account of the action at Falkirk, extracted from Lord Hailes's Annals, is drawn, his lordſhip informs us, 
from the teſtimony of the Engliſh hiſtorians. They have done juſtice,” he obſerves, © to the courage and ſteadineſs 
of their enemies; while our hiſtorians repreſented their own countrymen as occupied in frivolous unmeaning con- 


It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite all that has been ſaid on this ſubje& by our own writers from 
Fordun to Abercrombie. How Wallace, Stewart, and Comyn, quarrelled on the punctilio of leading the van of an 
army which ſtood on the defenſive: How Stewart compared Wallace to an owl with borrowed feathers,” How 
the Scottiſh commanders, buſied in this frivolous altercation, had no leiſure to form their army: How Comyn 
traiterouſly withdrew with 10,000 men; how Wallace, from reſentment, followed his example: How by ſuch diſ- 
aſtrous incidents, the Scottiſh army was enfeebled, and Stewart and his party abandoned to deſtruction, Our hi- 
Rories abound in traſh of this kind : There is ſcarcely one of our writers who has not produced an invective againſt 
Comyn, or an apology for Wallace, or a lamentation over the deſerted Stewart. What diſſentions may have pre- 
vailed among the Scottiſh commanders, it is impoſſible to know. It appears not to me that their diſſentions had any 
influence on their conduct in the day of battle. The truth ſeems to be this: The Engliſh cavalry greatly exceeded | 
the Scottiſh in numbers, were infinitely better equipped and more adroit: the Scottiſh cavalry were intimidated, 
and fled. Had they remained on the field, they might have preſerved their honour; but they never could have 
turned the chance of that day. It was natural, however, for ſuch of the infantry as ſurvived the engagement, to 
impute their diſaſter to the defection of the cavalry. National pride would aſcribe their flight to treachery rather 
than to pufillanimity. It is not improbable that Comyn commanded the cavalry ; hence a report may have been 
ſpread, that Comyn betrayed his country; this report has been embelliſhed by each ſucceſſive relator. When men ll 
are ſcized with a panic, their commander muſt from neceſſity, or will from prudence, accompany them in their Wort 
flight. wn Warrenne fled with his army from Stirling to Berwick ; yet Edward I. did not puniſh him as a tratvor = 
or a coward, , . 

* The tale of Comyn's treachery, and Wallace's ill- timed reſentment, may have gained credit, becauſe it 15 4 end. 
pretty tale, and not improbable in itſelf: but it amazes me that the ſtory of the congre/7 of Bruce and Wallace after 
the battle of Falkirk ſhould have gained credit. I lay afide the full evidence which we now poſſeſs, that Bruce un 
was not, at that time, of the Engliſh party, nor preſent at the battle.“ For it muſt be admitted, that our hiſto- ec bo. 
rians knew nothing of thoſe circumſtances which demonſtrate the impoſſibility of the congre/7, But the wonder 15, ik 1 
that men of ſound judgment ſhould not have ſeen the abſurdity of a long converſation between the commander of - x 1; de 
flying army, and one of the leaders of a victorious army, When Fordun told the ſtory, he placed a * narrow bu — 
inacceſſable glen? between the ſpeakers. Later hiſtorians have fubſtituted the river Carron in the place of the 3 : 
ceſſable glen, and they make Bruce and Wallace talk acroſs the river like two young declaimers from the 7u!pits 13 8 
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and. vate man; nor had he at this time the command of the 
Gents armies, nor any ſnhare in their councils.— The 
new guardians undertook to reduce the caftle of Stir- 

uz ling, and Edward prepared to defend it. The Scots 
Ind poſted themſelves at the Torwood, and choſe their 
ige to ground judiciouſly, ſo that Edward could ſcarce have 
lice. raiſed the ſiege. without diſlodging them; which find- 
ing it impoſſible for him to do, he returned home in diſ- 
guſt, Next year, he invaded Scotland on the weſt fide, 
waſted Annandale, and reduced Galloway ; but the 
Scots being now taught by experience to avoid a ge- 
neral action, choſe their poſts with ſuch ſkill, that Ed- 
ward could not penetrate farther ; and the ſame year 
a truce was concluded with the Scots, to continue till 
114 Whitſunday 1301. | 
Wh: coovn This year a new competitor appeared for the crown 
Swthnd of Scotland. Boniface VIII. in a bull directed to 
be Bon. Edward, averred, that Scotland belonged anciently, 
ce VIII. and Gid till belong, to the holy ſee; and ſupported his 
extravagant claim by fome ſtrange authorities; ſuch 
as, that Scotland had been miraculouſly converted by 
the relics of St Andrew: after which he proceeded to 
ſhow the futility of Edward's pretenſions, and that 
Scotland never had any feudal dependence on Eng- 
land. He required Edward to ſet at liberty all the 
Scottiſh ecclefiaſtics, particularly Wiſhart biſhop of 
Glaſgow, and to remove his officers from the patri- 
mony of the church: “ But, (added he), ſhould you 
have any pretenſions to the whole, or any part of Scot- 
land, ſend your proQors to me within ſix months ; I 
| will hear and determine according to juſtice : 1 take 
ung the cauſe under my own peculiar cognizance.“ 
s preten= This interpoſition of the pope had probably been 
| bet procured by Scottiſh emiſſaries at the court of Rome; 
wig but, however ridiculous his pretenſions might be, they 
his par- atforded matter of very ſerious confideration to Ed- 
ment. ward. After ſpending a whole winter in delibera- 
tions, Edward and his parliament made ſeparate an- 
ſwers to the pope. The anſwer of the parliament was 
to the following purpoſe : *All England knows, that 
ever ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of this kingdom, our 
kings have been liege-lords of Scotland. At no time 
has the kingdom of Scotland belonged to the church, 
In temporals, the kings of England are not amenable 
to the ſee of Rome. We have with one voice reſolved, 
that, as to temporals, the king of England is inde- 
pendent of Rome ; that he ſhall not ſuffer his inde- 
pendency to be queſtioned; and therefore, that he 
ſhall not ſend commiſſioners to Rome. Such is, and 
ſuch, we truſt in God, ever will be our opinion. We 
os not, we cannot, we muſt not permit our king to 
ollow meaſures ſubverſive of that government which 


” have worn to maintain, and which we will main- 
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ort ; : . 
78 The king entered into a more full refutation of the 


Hed ith Pope's arguments; and having, as he thought, an- 
and. :Wered them ſofficiently, he marched again into Scot- 
| and: but, by the mediation of France, another truce 
nas concluded, to Jaſt till St Andrew's day 1302. 
we : After the expiration of. the trace, Edward ſent an 
M 8 into Scotland, under the command of John de 
in Pegrave. This general divided his troops into three 
4%. bodies; but, Keeping them ſo far diſtant that they 
could not ſupport each other, they were all engaged 


ee NV and . . 
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This, however, was the laſt ſucceſsful exploit of the Scotland. 


Scots at this period. The pope deſerted them; and © 
the king of France concluded a peace with England, 

in which all mention of the Scots was induſtriouſly 
avoided ; ſo that they were left alone to bear the whole 
weight of Edward's reſentment, who now invaded 

their country in perſon with a mighty army. He met |, 


with no reſiſtance in his propreſs, except from the Scotland in- 


caſtle of Brechin, which was commanded by Thomas vaded by 
Maul, a brave and experienced officer. He held out Edward 
for 20 days againſt the whole power of the Engliſh, 1 
army; but at laſt, being mortally wounded, the place army. 
capitvlated. From thence he proceeded northward, 
according to ſome hiſtorians, as far as Caithneſs, He 
then returned towards the ſouth, and wintered in Dun- 
fermline. In that place there was an abbey of the 
Benedictine order; a building fo ſpacious, that, ac- 
cording to an Engliſh hiſtorian, three ſovereign prin- 
ces with all their retinue might have been lodged 
conveniently within its precincts. Here the Scottiſh / 
nobles ſometimes held their aſſemblies. The Engliſh 
ſoldiers utterly demoliſhed this magnificent fabric. 

The only fortreſs that remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the Scots was the caſtle of Stirling, where Sir Wil- 
liam Oliphant commanded. To protect this ſingle 
place of refuge, Comyn aſſembled all his forces. He 119 


poſted his army on the ſouth bank of the river, in the The Scots 
neighbourhood of Stirling, there to make the laft 2 rout- 


ſtand for the national liberty. The Scots fondly ima- 
2 that Edward would attempt to force the paſ- 
age, as the impetuous Creſſingham had attempted in 
circumſtances not diſſimilar. But the prudence of Ed- 
ward fruſtrated their expectations. Having diſcovered 
a ford at ſome diſtance, he croſſed the river at the 
head of his whole cavalry. The Scots gave way, and 
diſperſed themſelves. 120 
All reſources but their own courage had long failed Capitula- 
them; that laſt reſource failed them now. They ha- 255 _ 
ſtened to conciliate the favour of the conqueror. Pre. d 
vious to this, Bruce had ſurrendered himſelf to John 
de St John, the Engliſh warden. Comyn and his fol- 
lowers now ſubmitted to Edward. They ſtipulated 
for their lives, liberties, and eftates ; reſerving always 
to Edward the power of inflicting pecuniary mulcts on 
them as he ſhould ſee fit. ; | 
From the general conditions of this capitulation, the 
following perſons were excepted; Wiſheart biſhop of 
Glaſgow, the Stewart, Sir John Soulis, David de 
Graham, Alexander de Lindſay, Simon Fraſer, 'Tho- 
mas Bois, and Wallace. With reſpect to them it 
was provided, that the biſhop of Glaſgow, the Stew- 
art, and Soulis, ſhould remain in exile for two years, 
and ſhould not paſs to the north of Trent ; that Gra- 
ham and Lindeſay ſhould be baniſhed from Scotland 


for fix months; that Fraſer and Bois ſhould be ba- 


niſhed for three years from all the dominions of Ed— 
ward, and ſhould not be permitted, during that ſpace, 
to repair to the territories of France. As for Wil- 
liam Wallace, it is agreed, that he ſhall render him- 
ſelf up at the will and mercy of our ſovereign lord the 
king, if it ſhall ſeem good to him.” Theſe were all 
the conditions that the Scottiſh nation ſtipulated for 
the man who had vanquiſhed the Engliſh at Stirling, 
who had expelled them from Scotland, and who had 


once ſet his country free! | 
391 Amid 


with a vaſt 
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Seotland. Amid this wreck of the national liberties, Wallace 
—— ſcorned ſubmiſſion. He lived a free man; a free man 
he reſolved to die. Fraſer, who had too oft complied 
with the times, now caught the ſame heroic ſenti— 
ments. But their endeavours to rouſe their dountry— 
men were in vain, The ſeaſon of reſiſtance was palt. 
Wallace perceived that there remained no mare hope; 
and ſought out a place of concealment, where, eluding 
the vengeance of Edward, he might ſilently lament 
over his fallen country. 
Edward aſſembled what is called a parliament, at 
St Andrew's. Wallace, Fraſer, and the garriſon of 
Stirling, were ſummoned to appear: They appeared not, 


121 
The caſtle 
of Stirling 
reduced, and 
Scotland 
ſubdued. 


Edward now prepared to beſiege the caſtle of 
Stirling; and, foreſecing that the reduction of this 
place would be attended with conſiderable difficulty, 
he ſtripped the abbey of St Andrew's of the lead 


which covered it, in order to employ the metal in 


bullets for his battering-machines, Oliphant was ſo— 
lemnly ſummoned to ſurrender; but in vain. Edward 
drew out all his artillery, and battered the walls with 
ſtones of 200 pounds weight. The beſieged, how- 
ever, defended themſelves with obſtinacy, and killed a 
great number of the Enpliſh : but at Jaſt they were 
obliged to ſurrender; and Edward, looking upon the 
conqueſt of Scotland as now complete, ſet out for 
Vork, and from thence to Lincoln. 
Thopgh Edward had thus met with all the ſucceſs 
he could deſire in his expeditions againſt the Scots, he 
could not but perceive that his dominion over them 
122 muſt be very precarious, as long as he held them in 
Bdward at- the ſubjection of a conquered people. He reſolved 


lch be. therefore once more to renew his attempts for an union 


eween the Of the two kingdoms. He began with taking into fa- 


two king- vour the biſhop of Glaſgow, Robert Bruce, and John 
doms in Mowbray, who, next to Bruce and the Cummings, was 
YOU amongſt the greateſt of the Scottiſh nobility. To 
them he recommended the ſettling the affairs of their 
country, but in ſuch a manner as to leave it in his 
power to effect the propoſed union with England. 
This ſcheme, however, was by no means agreeable to 
Bruce; who had now no other competitor for the 
crown but Cumming, who was 1n a great meaſure in- 
capable of oppoling his defigns: neither indeed could 
it ever be made apreeable to the bulk of the nation; 
and therefore came to nothing at laſt. Scotland, how- 
ever, was ſubdued. Its inhabitants had renounced 
every idea of aſſerting their liberty, and only ſtrove to 
make their court to the conqueror. Wallace alone re- 
mainedanexception. Edward, who had received into fa- 


vour thoſe who had proved traitors over and over again, 
113 
Wallace be- 
trayed, and 
axecuted. 


covered a ſteady and honourable ſpirit, and whoſe 
friendſhip ſeemed worth the courting. Ralph de Ha- 
I; burton, a priſoner, offered his aſſiſtance for diſcover- 


ing Wallace; and for this purpoſe he was granted a 


temporary liberty: but what he did in this very diſ- 
honourable employment, is unknown. Certain it is 
that Wallace was diſcovered, and betrayed into the 
bands of the Engliſh, by Sir John Menteith, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed; who 1s alſo ſaid to have been the in- 
timate friend of Wallace, though without any juſt 
foundation. Be this as it will, however, this celebrated 


and heroic patriot was arraigned at Vickmiuiſter as a 
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and ſentence of out}awry was pronounced *.gainſt them. 


and alſo the additions and amendments which have becn 


ſhowed a mean revenge againſt the only man who diſ- 
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traitor to Edward, and as having burnt villages, form. 

ed caſtles, and ſlaughtered be ſubjects of Euglind — 
Wallace denied his ever having been a traitor, and in. 
deed with truth; for he had always been the avowed 
enemy of Edward, and had not at any time owned al. 
legiance to him. But whatever his defences might 
have been, they were of no avail with a judge who 
had reſolved on his deſtruction. Wallace was con- 
demned to die a traitor's death ; and the ſentence was 
executed with the utmoſt rigour. In his laſt moments 
he aſſerted that independency which a degenerate na- 
tion had renounced. His head was placed on a pina- 
cle at London, and his mangled limbs were dittriby- 
ted over the kingdom. - 

After the death of Wallace, Edward thought of „ 

nothing but ſettling the affairs of Scotland as a Edu 
conquered country; however, he took care to pre. Preca 
ſerve the ancient forms as far as was conſiſtent with fer {br 
the dependent ſtate of the nation. It has been tn 
indeed, that Edward abrogated all the Scottiſh laws 
and cuſtoms, and endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Evg- 
liſh in their ſtead; but this is denied by others. Lord 
Hailes gives us at length the record with reſpe& to 
theſe laws, in the following words. “ And, with 
reſpe& to the laws and uſages of the government of 
Scotland, it is ordained, that the cuſtom of the Scots 
and the Brets ſhall for the future be prohibited, and 
be no longer practiſed. It is alſo ordained, that the 
king's licutenant ſhall forthwith afſemble the good 
people of Scotland; and that, at ſuch aſſembly, ſhall 
be read over the ſtatutes made by David king of Scots, 


made by other kings; and that the heutenant, with the 
aſſiſtance which he thall then have, as well of Engliſhmen 
as of Scots, ſhall amend ſuch of theſe ſtatutes and ulages 
as are plainly againſt the laws of God and reaſon, as 
they beſt may in ſo ſhort a ſpace, and in ſo far as 
they can without conſulting tbe king; and as to mat- 
ters which they cannot undertake to correct of them- 
ſelves, that they be put in writing, and laid before the 
king by the lieutenant, and any number of commiſ- 
fioners, with parliamentary powers, whom the Scots 
ſhall think fit to chooſe. That they ſhall meet with 
commiſſioners appointed by the king, and finally de- 
termine as to the premiſſes. _ | 

This is the record by which it is generally ſuppoſed 
that the law of Scotland was abrogated. But Lord 
Hailes is of opinion, that the uſage of the Scots and ig 
Bret. here mentioned was ſomething different from the ane 
the common law of the land. We know, (fays be, ) has 
from our flatute-book, that the people of Galloway 
had certain uſages peculiar to themſelves ; S/at. 
Alex. II. c. 2. One was, that cauſes were tried a- 
mong them without juries, L Juen. Attach. c. 72. 73 
placed in ſome ancient MSS. among LL. David J. 
c. I5.] and this may probably have been the uſage 
which Edward aboliſhed. The people of Galloway 
were ſometimes diltinguiſhed by the name of Scots - 
thus the wild Scot of Galloway is an expreſſion to be 
found in ancient inſtruments, and is proverbial even in 
our own days. The uſage of the Brets, I take to be 
what relates to the judge called brizhibh, or brehon ; 
in Ireland, brehan; and conſequently, that the thing 
here aboliſhed was the the commutation of puniſh- 


men:s by exading a pecuniary mult.” PE 


e-oland. An indemnity was now granted to the Scots upon 
— certain conditions. Various fines were impoſed, from 
125 one to five years rent of the eſtates of the delinquente. 
carr Oue year's rent was to be paid by the clergy, exclu- 
fonts ding the biſhop of Glaſgow; two by thoſe who were 
more early in their ſubmiſſions than Comyn; three by 
Comyn and his aſſociates, and by the biſhop of Glaſ- 
ow; four years rent was to be paid by William de 
Baliol and John Wiſheart; and five by Ingelram de 
Unfraville, becauſe they had ſtood out longer. Three 
years rent was alſo paid by the vaſſals of Balio], Wil- 
heart, and Umfraville. Theſe fines were to be paid 
in moieties. The perſon taxed was to pay half his 
income annually : and thus Umfrasille, taxed in five 
years rent, was allowed ten years to diſcharge the 
fine, This was an expreſs reſervation to Edward of all 
the royal demeſnes which Baliol might have alienated. 
There was alſo an exception for thoſe who were already 
in cuſtody, and thoſe who had not yet ſubmitted. . 

Thus, after a long and obſtinate conteſt, was Scot- 
Genom land wholly reduced under the dominion of Edward. 
[cf the Eng- But within four months, that ſyſtem was overthrown, 
ilk govern- which the inceſſant labour of ,iteen years had efſtabliſh- 
Pit. ed by craft, diflimulation, and violence, with a waſte 
of treaſure, and the effuſion of much blood. The 
cauſes of this eveat are related as follows. Der- 
verguill of Galloway had a ſon, John Baliol, and a 
daughter named Marjory. John Comyn was the ſon 
of Marjory, and, ſetting Baliol afide, was heir to the 
pretenſions of Derverguill. He had for many years 
maintained the conteſt againſt Edward; but at laſt 
laid down his arms, and ſwore ſealty to the conqueror; 
and as Baliol had repeatedly renounced all pretenſions 
to the crown of Scotland, Comyn might now be con- 
ſidered as the rightful heir. His rival in power 
and pretenſions was Bruce earl of Carrick. This 
young nobleman's grandfather, the competitor, had 
patiently acquizſced in the award of Edward. His fa- 
ther, yielding to the times, had ſerved under the Eng- 
liſh banners. But young Bruce had more ambition, 
and a more reſtleſs ſpirit. In his earlier years he ated 
upon no regular plan. By turns the partiſan of Ed- 
ward and the vicegerent of Baliol, he ſeems to have 
forgotten or ſtifled his pretenſions to the crown. But 
his character developed itſelf by degrees, and in 
maturer age became firm and conſiſtent. According to 
the traditionary report, Bruce made the following 
propoſal to Comyn: Support my title to the crown, 
and I will give you my eſtate; or give me your eſtate, 
and I will ſupport your's.” The conditions were pro- 
perly drawn out and figned by both parties; but 
Comyn, either through fear or treachery, revealed the 
whole to Edward. On this the king ſhowed Bruce 

the letters of his accuſer, and queſtioned him ver 
is ard; but the latter found means to pacify him by 
Edward's mild and judicious anſwers. Notwithitanding this, 
Lis however, Edward ſtill ſuſpected him, though he diſ- 
ny " ſembled bis ſentiments, until he ſhould get the brothers 
F ef Bruce into his power, and then deſtroy all the fa- 
; mily at once. The king having drank freely one 
everang, informed ſome of his lords that he had re- 
dIved to put Bruce to death next day. The earl of 
duceſter, hearing this reſolution, ſent a meſſenger 
| e with twelve pence and a pair of ſpurs, as if 
* 24d meant to reſtore what he had borrowed. Bruce 
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underſtood the meaning of his meſſage, and prepared Scotland. 


for flight. The ground was covered with ſnow, which 

would have diſcovered his flight; but, it is ſaid, that 129 
Bruce ordered his farrier to invert the ſhoes of his Robert 
horſes, and immediately ſet out for Scotland in com- mo bis 
pany with his ſecretary and groom. In his way he ſeſcape. 
obſerved a foot · paſſenger whoſe behaviour ſeemed to be 
ſuſpicious, and whom he ſoon diſcovered to be the 
bearer of letters from Comyn to the Engliſh monarch, 
urging the death or immediate impriſonment of 
Bruce. The latter, filled with reſeatment, immediately 
beheaded the meſſenger, and ſet forward to his caſtle 

of Lochmaben, where he arrived the ſeventh day after 
his departure from Londen. Soon after this he re- 
paired to Dumfries, where Comyn happened at that 
time to reſide. Bruce requeſted an interview with 
him in the convent of the Minorites, where he re- 
proached him with his treachery. Comyn gave him 
the lie, and Bruce inſtantly tabbed him; after which 

he haſtened out of the convent, and called, To horſe.” 715 
His attendants, Lindeſay and Kirkpatrick, percei- And kill; 
ving him pale, and in extreme agitation, inquired how John Co- 
it was with him? © III,“ replied Bruce; “ I doubt IMA 
have ſlain Comyn.” „ You doubt!“ cried Kirkpa- 

trick; on ſaying which, he ruſhed into the place where 

Comyn lay, and inſtantly diſpatched him. Sir 

Robert Comyn, a relation, attempted to defend bis 
kinſman, and ſhared his fate. Bruce had now gone ſo 

far, that it was in vain to think of retracting ; and 
therefore ſet himſelf in oppoſition to Edward in good 

earneſt, The juſticiaries were then holding their 

court at Dumfries; who bearing what had happened, 
imagined their own lives to be in danger, and barri- 

caded the doors. Bruce ordered the houſe to be ſet 

on fire: upon which they ſurrendered ; and Bruce 
granted them leave ta depart out of Scotland without 
moleſtation. 

The above account of this cataſtrophe is taken from Opinion NA 
the Scots hiſtorians z thoſe of England differ in many Lord Hailes 
particulars. Lord Hailes ſuppoſes both to be wrong, concerning 
and that the true circumſtances of the quarrel are un- this event. 
known. „ My opinion (ſays he) is, that Bruce, 
when he met Comyn at Dumfries, had no intention of 
embruing his hands in his blood, nor any immediate 
purpoſe of aſſerting his right to the crown of Scot- 

Inad ; that the ſlaughter of Comyn was occaſioned by 
a haſty quarrel between two proud-ſpirited rivals; and 
that Bruce, from neceſſity and deſpair, did then aſſert 
bis pretenſions to the crown.“ 

The death of Comyn affected the Scots variouſly, 
according to their different views and intereſts. The 
relations of the deceaſed viewed it as a cruel aſſaſſination, 
and joined with Edward in ſchemes of revenge. Some, 
who wiſhed well to the peace of their country, thought 
that it was better to ſubmit quietly to the government 
of the Engliſh, than to attempt a revolution, which 
could not be effected without much danger and blood- 
ſhed ; but, on the other hand, the friends of Bruce now 
ſaw the neceſſity they were under of proceeding to the 
coronation of the new king without loſs of time. The 5 
ceremony was therefore performed at Scone on the Robert 
25th of March 1306, in preſence of two earls, the crowned 
biſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, the abbot of os Lu 
Scone, John de Athol, and John de Menteith. It _ a 
had beca cuſtomary, daes the days of Macbeth, for man 
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Scotland. one of the family of Fife to put the crown on the 


133 
Ile is de- 


feated at 
Methven. 


king's head; and Bruce found the prepoſſeſſion of the 
Scots in favour of this circumſtance ſo ſtrong, that 
he was obliged to ſeck for an expedient to ſatisfy them. 
Macduff the ear] of Fife was at that time in England, 
where he had married a near relation of Edward. 
His ſiſter was wife to the earl of Buchan, one of the 
heads of the family of Comyn, and conſequently the 
determined enemy of Robert. By an uncommon 
effort of female patriotiſm, ſhe poſtponed all private 
quarrels to the good of her country, and in her. huſ- 
band's abſence repaired, with all his warlike accouter- 
ments, to Bruce, to whom ſhe delivered them up, and 


placed the crown upon his head. This crown is ſaid 


to have been made by one Conyers an Engliſhman, 


who narrowly eſcaped being puniſhed for it by Ed- 


ward. 


The king of England received intelligence of all 


theſe proceedings with aſtoniſhment; and without de- 
lay ſent a body of troops, under the command of Ay- 


mer de Valence earl of Pembroke, to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion. Bruce omitted nothing for his defence. 
He had always been conſidered by his countrymen as 
a promiſing accompliſhed young nobleman, but firmly 
attached to Edward's perſon and government ; for 
which reaſon he had not been truſted by thoſe inde- 
pendent patriots who joined Wallace, But their con- 
fidence was now gained by his rendering himſelf ſo 
obnoxious to Edward, that no poſlibility of a recon- 
ciliation was left; and he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head 
of a ſmall] army. With theſe, who conſiſted of raw 
and unexperienced ſoldiers, Bruce formed a camp at 
Methven near Perth, which laſt was thE head-quarters 
of the enemy ; but knowing the diſadvantage under 
which he laboured from the inexperience of his men, 
he reſolved to act upon the defenſive. The Engliſh 
general at laſt fent Bruce a challenge to fight him, which 


was accepted; but, the day before the battle was to 


have been fought by agreement, the Scots were at- 
tacked by ſurpriſe, and totally defeated. Bruce be- 
haved with the greateſt valour, and had three horſes 
killed under him. Being known by the ſlaughter which 
he made, John Mowbray, a man of great courage and 
reſolution, ruſhed upon him, and catching hold of his 
horſe's bridle, cried out, “ I have hold of the new- 
made king!“ but he was delivered by Chriſtopher 
Seaton. Some Scottiſh hiſtorians have aſſerted, that 
on this occalion all the priſoners of note were put to 
death ; but others inform us, that though Edward did 
ſend orders to that purpoſe, the Engliſh general pardoned 
all thoſe who were willing to ſwear fealty to his ma- 
ſter: however, it is certain, that after the battle of 
Methven, many priſoners were hanged and quartered. 


2 BY lf hy This diſzfter almoſt gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the 


after this 


defeat. 


affairs of Bruce. 


2 great part of his army. The Engliſh had taken 
prifoners great numbers of women whoſe huſbands 
followed Bruce; and all thoſe were now ordered, on 
pain of death, toaccompany their huſbands. Thus was 
Bruce burdened with a number of uſeleſs mouths, and 
found it hard to ſubſiſt. The conſequence was, that 


moſt of his men departed with their families, ſo 


that in a few days his army dwindled down to 500. 
With theſe he retreated to Aberdeen, where he was 
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He now found himſelf deſerted by 
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met hy his brother Sir Neil, his wife, and a number 
of other ladies, all of whom offered to follow his 
fortune through every difficulty. But however he. 
roic this behaviour might be, it put Bruce to ſome 
inconvenience, as he could ſcarce procure ſubſiſtence j 
and therefore he perſuaded the ladies to retire to his 
caſtle of Kildrommey, under the protection of Sir Neil 
Bruce and the earl of Athol. In the mean time the de. 
ſertion among Bruce's troops continued, ſo that now 
he had with him no more than 200 men; and ag 
winter was coming on, he reſolved to go into Argyle. 
ſhire, where Sir Neil CampbelPs eftate lay, who had 


Seotlang, 
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gone before to prepare for his reception. In his way 4 


thither he encountered incredible difficulties ; and Argyle 


ſome of his followers being cut off at a place called wit yrx 
Dalry, the reſt were ſodiſheartened, that they all forſook lificulty 


him, excepting Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir James (ſometimes 
called lord) Douglas, and a few domeſtics. Bruce, 
however, kept up the ſpirits of his little party by re- 
counting to them the adventures of princes and pa- 
triots in circumſtances fimilar to his own. Havin 

croſſed Lochlomond in a ſmall crazy boat, he was 115 
covered by his truſty friend the earl of Lenox, who had 
been proſcribed in England, and now lived in a kind 
of exile on his own eſtate. The meeting between theſe 
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Meets with 
the earl of 


friends was very affecting, and drew tears from the Lenox, 


eyes of all prefent. Lenox, who had heard nothing 
of Bruce's misfortunes, furniſhed him and his half. 
famiſhed attendants with plenty of proviſions : but, be- 
ing ſoon made ſenſible that it was impoſſible for them 
to live in a place where they were well known, and 


ſurrounded by enemies, Bruce reſolved to ſeek out 


ſome more ſafe habitation. For this purpoſe Sir Neil 


Campbell had already provided ſhipping ; but our 


adventurers had ſcarcely ſet ſail, when they were pur- 
ſued by a large ſquadron of the enemy's fleet. The 
bark which carried the earl of Lenox eſcaped with the 
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utmoſt difficulty to Cantire, where Bruce was already With 


landed: and, at their meeting, both agreed that whom" 


their perſons ſhould never afterwards be ſeparated 
while they remained alive. 


flies to Car 
tyre. 


In the mean time Edward, — compromifed 


ſome differences with his Engliſh ſubjects, reſumed his 
old project of entirely ſubduing Scotland; and his in- 
tention now appears to have been to divide the lands 


of ſuch as he ſuſpected of diſaffection among his 
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Engliſh followers. He ordered a proclamation to be xquar! 
made, that all who had any title to the honour of prep} 
knighthood, either by heritage or eſtate, ſhould re- ne 


ew iner: 


f ch x 5 n 
pair to Weſtminſter, to receive all military ornaments, fon ofs 
their horſes excepted, from his royal wardrobe. As hand. 


the prince of Wales came under this denomination, 
he was the firſt who underwent the ceremony; which 
gave him a right to confer the like honour on the 
ſons of above 300 of the chief nobility and gentry of 
England, The prince then repaired, at the head of 
this gallant train, to Edward; who received them, 
ſurrounded by his nobility, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner. The king then made a ſpeech on the treachery 
of the Scots, whoſe entire deſtruction he vowed. He 
declared his reſolution of once more heading his army 
in perſon ; and he defired, in caſe of his death, that 10 
body might be carried to Scotland, and not burt 


till ſignal vengeance was taken on the per6dious.n 
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maſlac 


grolland. tion. Having then ordered all preſent to join him 
—— within fifteen days, with their attendants and military 
equipages, he prepared for his journey into Scotland. 
He entered the country ſoon after Bruce's defeat at 
139 Methven. The army was divided into two bodies; 
Enters the cne commanded by the king himſelf; the other by the 
rv prince of Wales, and, under him, by the earls of 
. with Lancaſter and Hereford, with orders to proceed north- 
reat eruel- wards, and penetrate into the countries where the in- 
. tereſt of Bruce was ſtrongeſt. As be paſſed along, 
Edward cauſed all that fell into his hands, whom he 
ſuſpected of favouring Bruce's party, to be immedi- 
ately executed. The biſhop of Glaſgow was the only 
exception to this barbarity ; he was taken, but had his 

life ſpared on account of his function. 
In the mean time, as the prince of Wales continued 


his march northwards, Bruce's queen began to be 
q 8 


alarmed for her own ſafety. She was adviſed to take 
ſanRuary at the ſhrine of St Duthac in Roſsſhire ; but 
bobert's there ſhe was made priſoner by William earl of Roſs, 
queen and who was of the Engliſh party. By Edward's order, 
* ſhe was ſent to London; her daughter, who was taken 
nen at the ſame time, being ſhut up in a religious houſe. 
| The direQions for the entertainment of the queen are 
Feſcra, ſtill preſerved *. She was to be conveyed to the ma- 


5. 11). maid- ſervant, advanced in life, ſedate, and of m 


converſation : a butler, two men-ſervants, and a foot- 
boy for her chamber, ſober, not riotous, to make her 
bed: three gre-hounds when ſhe inclines to hunt; 
veniſon, fiſh, and the faireſt houſe in the manor. In 
1308, ſhe was removed to another priſon ; in 1312, 
ſhe was removed to Windſor caftle, 20 ſhillings per 
week being allowed for her maintenance. In 1314, 


"mr {et at liberty till the cloſe of that year. 
l4rom- The only fortreſs which Bruce poſſeſſed in Scotland 


bots was the caſtle of Kildrommey; and it was ſoon be- 
en, an ; f 

he garriſon 
maſſacred, 
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om. ü. nor of Bruſtewick; to have a waiting- woman, and a 


ſhe was committed to Rocheſter caſtle, and was not 


8 C O 
ſieged by the earls of Lancaſter and Hereford, One Scotland. 


Oſburn treacherouſly burnt the magazine; by which 
means the garriſon, deſtitute of proviſions, was obliged 

to ſurrender at diſcretion. The common ſoldiers were 
hanged ; Sir Neil Bruce and the earl of Athol were 
ſent priſoners to Edward, who cauſed them to be 
hanged on a gallows 50 feet high, and then beheaded 
and burnt. The counteſs of Buchan, who had crowned 
king Robert, was taken priſoner ; as was lady Mary 
Bruce, the king's filter. Some hiſtorians ſay, that Ed- 
ward ordered theſe two ladies to be ſhut vp in wooden 
cages, one to be hung over the walls of the caſtle 

of Roxburgh, and the other over thoſe of Berwick, as 
public ſpeRacles ; but lord Hailes only tells us, that 
the counteſs of Buchan was put into cloſe confinement 

in the caſtle of Berwick (a). 142 


About this time alſo many others of Bruce's party Adventures 


were put to death; among whom were Thomas and ef Robe. 


Alexander Bruce, two of the king's brothere, and 
John Wallace, brother to the celebrated Sir William. 
Bruce himſelf, in the mean time, was in ſuch a deſpi— 
cable ſituation, that it was thought be never could 
give more diſturbance; and it was even reported that 
he was dead. All his misfortunes, however, could not 
intimidate him, or prevent his meditating a moſt ſe- 
vere revenge upon the deſtroyers of his family. He 
firſt removed to the caſtle of Dumbarton, where he 
was hoſpitably received and entertained by Angus lord 
of Kintyre ; but, ſuſpecting that he was not ſate there, 
he failed in three days to Rachrin, a ſmall iſland on the 
Iriſh coaſt, where he ſecured himſelf effeQually from 
the purſuit of his enemies. It was during his ſtay in 
this iſland, that the report of his death was gene- 
rally propagated. Notwithſtanding this, bis party 
increaſed conſiderably; and, even when he landed on 
this iſland, he was attended by 300 men. However, 
after having lived for ſome time in this retreat, being 


apprehenſive that the report of his death might be ge- 


nerally 


(a) M. Weſtminſter. p. 455. ſays, © Capitur etiam et illa impiiſſima conjuratrix de Buchan, de qua conſul- 


tus Rex, ait, Quiz gladio non percuſlit, gladio non peribit z verum, propter illicitam conjurationem quam fe— 
cit, in domicilio lapideo et ferreo, in modum coronæ fabricato, firmiſſime obſtruatur, et apud Bervicum ſub dio fo- 
rinfecus ſuſpendatur, ut fit data, in vita et poſt mortem, ſpeculum viatoribus, et opprobrium ſempiternum.” Other 
Engliſh hiſtorians, copying M. Weſtminſter, have ſaid the fame thing. We cannot, therefore, blame Abercronbie 
for ſaying, “ She was put in a wooden cage ſhaped like a crown, and in that tormenting poſture hung out from high 
walls or turrets to be gazed upon and reproached by the meaneſt of the multitude?” vol. i. p. 579. Hemingford, 
vol, I. p. 221. relates the tory in a manner ſomewhat different. He ſays, that the earl of Buchan her huſband ſouglit. 
to kill her for her treaſon ; but that Edward reſtrained him, and ordered her to be confined in a wooden Cage. 

The intentions of Edward I. touching the durance of the counteſs of Buchan, will be more certainly learned from 
his own orders, than from the report of M. Weſtminſter. His orders run thus: * By letters under the privy-ſeal, 

eit commanded, that the chamberlain of Scotland, or his deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, do, in one of the tur- 
rets of the ſaid caſtle, and in the place which he ſhall find moſt convenient, cauſe conſtruct a cage ſtrongly latticed 
with wood, (de fai, i. e. beams of timber or paliſades), croſs- barred, and ſecured with iron, in which he ſhall put 

the counteſs of Buchan. And that he take care that ſhe be ſo well and ſafely guarded therein, that in no ſort ſhe 


may iſſue therefrom. And that he appoint one or more women of Berwick, of Engliſh extraction, and liable to no 


uſpicion, auh hall miniſter to 1he ſaid counteſ5 in cating and drinking, aud in all things elſe convenient, in her 
aid ladgiug-place. And that he do cauſe her to be ſo well and ſtrictly guarded in the cage, that ſhe may not ſpeak 
With any one, man or woman, of the Scottiſh nation, or with any one elſe, ſaving with the women who thall be ap- 
Pointed to attend her, or with the guard who ſhall have the cuſtody of her perſon. And that the cage be ſo con- 
ſtructed that rhe counteſi may have therein the convenience of a decent chamber, (eſement de chambre courtoite) ; 
nevertheleſs, that all things be ſo well and furely ordered, that no peril ariſe touching the right cuſtody of the {aid 
counteſs, And that he to whom the charge of her is committed ſhall be reſponſible, body for body; and that he be 
allowed his charges.“ Fægdera, T. ii. p. 1014. x : 

. Such were the orders of Edward I. and he ſurely was not a man who would ſuffer his orders to be diſobeyed. Here, 
indecd, there is a detail concerning the cuſtody of a female priſoner, which may ſeem ridiculouſly minute, but which 
1s mconſiſtent with the ſtory related by M. Weſtminſter and other hiſtorians, To thoſe who have no notion of any 
cage but one for a pgrot-or a ſquirrel, hung out at a window, we deſpair of rendering this mandate intelligible. 
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Scotland. nerally credited among his friends in Scotland, it was 
reſolved to attempt the ſurpriſe of a fort held by the 
He 143. Engliſh under Sir John Haſtings, on the iſſe of Ar- 
fort on the ran. This was- performed with ſucceſs by his two 
iſle of Ar- friends Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd, who put the 
ran. greateſt part of the garriſon to the ſword. The king, 
hearing of their ſucceſs, paſſed over into Arran; but, 
not knowing where his people refided, is ſaid to have 
found them out by blowing a horn. He then fent a 
truſty ſervant, one Cuthbert, into his own country of 


Carrick ; with orders, in caſe he found it well affected 


to his cauſe, to light a fire on a certain point near his 
caſtle of Tunberry, whence it could be diſcerned in 
Arran. Bruce and his party perceived the ſignal, as 
they thought, and immediately put to ſea. Their 
voyage took up but little time; and as Bruce had now 
400 men along with him, he reſolved immediately to 
144 act on the offenſive. His firſt exploit was to ſurpriſe 


And the 


3 bis own caſtle of Tunberry, which had been given, 
8 along with Bruce's eſtate, to lord Henry Piercy. Him 
in Carrick, he drove out, along with the Engliſh garriſon ; but 

in the mean time he met with his ſervant Cuthbert, 

who gave him diſagreeable intelligence. This man 

had met with very little encouragement on his landing 

in Scotland; in conſequence of which he had not lighted 

the fire agreed upon as a fignal of his ſucceſs, that 

which Bruce had obſerved having been kindled by acci- 

dent. He alſo told him, that the Engliſh were in full 
poſſeſſion of the country, and adviſed his maſter to be 

upon his guard. Soon after this the king was joined 

by a lady of fortune, who brought along with her 40 

warriors. By her he was firſt particularly informed 

of the miſerable fate of his family and relations; which, 

inſtead of diſheartening, animated him the more with 

a a defire of revenge. However, he did not immediate- 

ly attempt any thing himſelf, but allowed Douglas to 

Douglas re- attempt the recovery of his eſtate of Douglas-dale, as 
covers his Bruce himſelf had recovered his in Carrick. In this ex- 
own eftate. pedition Douglas was joined by one Thomas Dickſon, 
a man of conſiderable fortune, and who gave him in- 
telligence concerning the ſtate of the country. By 

his advice he kept himſelf private till Palm Sunday ; 

when he and his followers, with covered armour, re- 

paired to St Bride's church, where the Engliſh were 
performing divine ſervice. The Jatter were ſurpriſed, 

but made a brave defence ; though, being overpowered 

by numbers, they were at laſt obliged to yield. Dou- 

glas, without farther reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of his 

own caſtle, which he found well furniſhed with arms, 


proviſions, and money. He deftroyed all that he could 


not carry with him, and alſo the caſtle itſelf, where he 
knew that he muſt have been beſieged if he had kept it. 

While Bruce and his ſriends were thus ſignalizing 
themſelves, and ſtruggling with the Engliſh under fo 
many diſadvantages, it is natural to think that they muſt 
have metwith many dangerous and difficult adventures. 
Many of theſe indeed are related by the Scots hiſtorians; 
but moſt of them have the appearance of fables, and 
it is now impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the true from the 
falſe; for which reaſon we ſhall paſs them all over in 
tilence, confining ourſelves only to thoſe facts which 
are at once important and well authenticated. 

la 1307, the earl of Pembroke, advanced into the 


weit of Scotlandto encountsr Bruce, 'The latter did not 


_ cauſed it to be depoſited in Weſtmiaſter abbey. 


decline the combat; and Pembroke was defeated. Thre 


at the approach of ſuccours from England. This 
year the Engliſh performed nothing but of burning 
the monaſtery at Paiſley, Edward, however, reſolved 
ſtill to execute his utmoſt vengeance on the Scots, tho? 
he had long been retarded in his operations by a te- 
dious and dangerous indiſpoſition. But now, ſuppo- 


ſing that his malady was decreaſed ſo far that he could 


ſafely proceed-on his march, he offered up the horſe- 
litter, in which he had hitherto been carried, in the 
cathedral church of Carliſle ; and, mounting himſelf on 
horſeback, proceeded on the way towards Solway, 

He was ſo weak, however, that he could advance no 
farther than fix miles in four days; after which he ex- ,,, 
pired in ſight of Scotland, which he had ſo often de- Death « 
voted to deſtruction. With his dying breath he gave Edd! 
orders that his body ſhould accompany bis army into 
Scotland, and remain unburied until the country was 
totally ſubdued ; but his fon, diſregarding this order, 


T be death of ſuch an inveterate enemy to the Scot- 
tiſh name could not fail of raiſing the ſpirits of Bruce 
and his party; and the inactive and timid behaviour of 
his ſon Edward II. contributed not a little to give them 
freſh courage. After having granted the guardian- 
ſhip of Scotland to his favourite Piers de Gaveſton earl 
of Pembroke, whom his father had lately baniſhed, 
he advanced to Cumnock, on the frontiers of Air- 
ſhire, and then retreated into England; conferring 
the office of guardian of Scotland upon John de Bre- 
tagne earl of Richmond, a fortnight after he had be- 
ſtowed it on Gaveſton. He was no ſooner gone than 143 
Bruce invaded Galloway. The inhabitants refu- Robert es 
ſing to follow his ſtandard, he laid waſte the coun- —_— 
try; but was defeated, and obliged to retire north - 
wards, by the guardian. In the north he over-ran 
the country without oppoſition ; and ſoon began to 
move ſouthwards again, in order to repair his late diſ- 
grace. He was encountered by Comyn earl of Bu- 
chan with an undiſciplined body of Engliſh, whom he 
entirely defeated and diſperſed. But about this time he 
was ſeized with a grievous diftemper, which weakened 
him ſo much, that no hopes were left of his recovery. In 
this enfeebled fituation he was attacked by the earl of 1 
Buchan and Joha Mowbray an Engliſh commander, He defeats 
who had affembled a body of troops with defign to ef. ” * 
face their late diſgrace. The armies met at Inverury 4 re- 
in Aberdeenſhire. Bruce was too weak to ſupport ers from: 
himſelf, and therefore was held upon horſeback by two d. g 
attendants : but he had the pleaſure of ſeeing his ene dite. 
mies totally defeated, and purſued with great ſlaughter 
for many miles; and it is reported, that the agitation 
of his ſpirits on that day proved the means of curing 
him of his diſeaſe. This battle was fought on the 22d 
day of May 1308. f ; 

The king of Scotland now took revenge of his ene- 
mies, after the manner of that barbarous age, by wa- 
ſting the country of Buchan with fire and ſword. His 
ſucceſſes had ſo raifed his character, that many of the 
geots who had hitherto adhered to the Engliſh _ 


e Seot| 
days after this, Bruce defeated with great laughter — 


another Engliſh general named Ralph de Monthermer, The z 

and obliged him to fly to the caſtle of Air. The king li tui 

laid ſiege to the caſtle for for ſome time, but retired g act by 
Obert. 
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geolland. row came over to that of Robert. Edward, the were again renewed ; and in the beginning of the year Scotland. 0 
—— king's brother, invaded Galloway, and defeated the 1310 the ruce was concluded, but entirely diſregarded 10 
112 inhabitants of that country. John de St John, an by the Scots. The progreſs of Bruce now became [ 
bnecefſes ol Engliſh commander, with 1500 horſemen, attempted very alarming. The town of Perth, a place at that _ 53 | 
= to ſurpriſe him; but Edward having received timely time of great importance, was threatened ; and to "Fam wn jt! 
information of his deſigns, ordered the infantry and lieve it, Edward ordered a fleet to ſail up the river Scotland i 
meaner part of his army to entrench themſelves Tay: he allo commanded the earl of Ulſter to aſſemble withoutſuc« | 
ſtrongly, while he himſelf, with no more than 50 2 body of troops at Dublin, and from thence to invade ceſs. | 
horſemen, well armed, under cover of a thick miſt, Scotland; his own barons were ordered to meet him 
attacked his enemies, and put them to flight. After in arms at Berwick. About the end of September, he 
this he reduced all the fortreſſes in the country, and entered Scotland; paſſed from Roxburgh, through the 
totally expelled the Engliſh from it. About this time foreſt of Selkirk, to Biggar ; from thence he penetra- _ | 
alſo, Douglas, when roving about the mountainous ted into Renfrew; and turning back by the way of | 
parts of Tweedale, ſurpriſed and made priſoners Tho- Linlithgow, he retreated to Berwick, where he con- ” vm 
mas Randolph the king's nephew, and Alexander tinued inactive for eight months. | 1 
Stewart of Bonkhill, who had hitherto continued ini— During this invaſion, Robert had carefully avoided | Fel 


mical to the intereſts of Robert. Randolph was con- a battle with the Engliſh; well knowing, that an inva- 


| 
ducted to the king, but talked to him in an haughty fion undertaken in autumn would ruin the heavy- armed | | 
ſtrain z upon which his uncle put him into cloſe con- cavalry, on which the Engliſh placed their chief de- i 
|, 1531 finement. pendence. His cauſe was alſo favoured by a ſcarcity ti 
"1 _ The next exploit of Robert was againſt the lord of which prevailed at this time in Scotland ; for thus, as 1 
Lorn de- | 


© and Lorn, a diviſion of Argyleſhire, It was this noble- magazines and other reſources .of modern war were 
e catle man who had reduced the king to ſuch ſtraits after his then unknown, the Engliſh army were greatly retarded 
then, defeat at Methven ; and he now reſolved to take ample in their operations, and found it impoſſible to ſubſiſt 
revenge. Having entered the country, the king arri- in the country. res 
ved at a narrow paſs, where the troops of Lorn lay in The ſpirit of enterpriſe had now communicated it- Linlthgow 
ambuſh. This paſs had a high mountain on the one ſelf to all ranks of people in Scotland, In 1311, gy Fae (B's 
fide, and a precipice waſhed by the ſea on the other; caſtle of Linlithgow was ſurpriſed by a poor peaſant, mn 7 . 1 TE 
but Robert having ordered Douglas to make a circuit named William Binnock. The Engliſh garriſon were | 
and gain the ſummit of the mountain with part of the ſecure, and kept but a ſlight guard; of which Bin- en 
army, he entered himſelf with the reſt. He was imme- nock being informed, concealed eight reſolute men in 11 
diately attacked: but Douglas with his men ruſhed a load of hay, which he had been employed to drive Ni BE | 
down the bill, and decided the victory in favour of the into the caſtle. With theſe, as ſoon as the gate was 1414 
king; who ſoon after took the caſtle of Dunſtaffnage, opened, he fell upon the feeble guard, and became FI 
the chief refidence of this nobleman. maſter of the place; which was diſmantled by Robert, W141 
While Robert and his aſſociates were thus gaining as well as all the other caſtles taken in the courſe of 1 
the admiration of their countrymen by the exploits the war. | i 1 
ne Which they daily performed, the Engliſh were ſo un— Edward now reſolved to invade Scotland again; 1 
et- ſettled and fluctuating in their counſels, that their and for this purpoſe ordered his army to aſſemble at VS 
Rn e party knew not how to act. Edward ſill imagined Roxburgh. But Robert, not contented with defend- 8 17 [4 
hh b that there was a poſſibility of reconciling the Scots to ing his own country, reſolved in his turn to invade yades Eng- 8 11 
3 his government : and for this purpoſe he employed England. He accordingly entered that country, and land, and ö 
Willlam de Lambyrton, biſhop of St Andrew's; who, cruelly ravaged the biſhopric of Durham. He return- takes Perch 1 
after having been taken priſoner, and carried from one ed loaded with ſpoil, and laid ſiege to Perth. Ha- N 258 „ 
place of confinement to another, had at laſt made ſuch ving remained ſix weeks before the place, he raiſed 18: 
ſubmiſſions, as procured firſt his liberty, and then the the fiege, but returned in a few days; and having 4 
confidence of Edward. This ecclefiaftic baving taken provided ſcaling ladders, approached the works with a $6 00 
a moſt ſolemn oath of fidelity to Edward, now reſol- choſen body of infantry. In a dark night he made the 4 00 
ved to ingratiate himſelf, by publiſhing againſt Robert attack; and having waded through the ditch, though 1 
and his adherents a ſentence of excommunication, the water ſtood to his throat, he was the ſecond man 
Which had been reſolved on long before. This, how- who reached the top of the walls. The town was 
ever, produced no effect; and the event was, that, in then ſoon taken; after which it was plundered and 
1309, through the mediation of the king of France, burnt, and the fortifications levelled with the ground.. - 
| Edward conſented to a truce with the Scots. This This happened on the 8th of January 1312. ik 
pacific diſpoſition, however, laſted not long. The Edward was now become averſe to the war, and re- | 
truce was ſcarcely concluded, when Edward charged newed his negociations for a truce ; but they till came 1536 
the Scots with a breach of it, and ſummoned his ba- to nothing. Robert again invaded England ; burnt Invades 
rons to meet him in arms at Newcaftle : yet, pro- great part of the city of Durham; and even threatened gr 5 
bably being doubtful of the event of the war, he em- to befiege Berwick, where the king of England had, „ig. 1 
powered Robert de Umfraville, and three others, to for the time, fixed his reſidence. He next reduced ſuccels. 
conclude a new truce ; declaring, however, that he the caſtles of Butel, Dumfries, and Dalſwinton, with 1 
did this at the requeſt of Philip king of France, as many other fortreſſes.. The caſtle of Roxburgh, a 
his deareſt father and friend, but who was in no ſort place of the utmoſt importance, next fell into his 44.24 
io be conſidered as the ally of Scotland. | hands. The walls were ſcaled while the garriſon were — 


Xie new negociations were ſoon interrupted. Ihey revelling on the eve of Lent. They retreated into the yi. id 
inner | 
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Scotland. inner tower; but their governor, a Frenchman, having 
received a mortal wound, they capitulated. 


Randolph, the king's nephew, who had been im- 


priſoned, as we have already obſerved, was now recei- 

t557 ved into favour, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
75 — the cauſe of his country. He blockaded the caſtle of 
3 Edinburgh fo cloſely, that all communication with the 


ken by neighbouring country was cut off. The place was 


Randolph, commanded by one Leland, a knight of Gaſcony ; but 


the garriſon ſuſpeQing his fidelity, impriſoned him in 
a dungeon, and choſe another commander in his ſtead, 
One William Frank preſented himſelf to Randolph, 
and informed him how the walls might be ſcaled. This 
man in his youth had reſided in the caſtle ; and having 
an intrigue with a woman in the neighbourhood, had 
been accuſtomed to deſcend the wall, during the night, 
by means of a ladder of ropes; whence, by a ſeep 
and difficult path, he arrived at the foot of the rock. 


Randolph himſelf, with 30 men, undertook to ſcale 


the caltle-walls at midnight. Frank was their guide, 
who ſtil] retained a perfect memory of the path, and 
who firſt aſcended the wall. But before the whole 
party could reach the ſummit, an alarm was given, 
the garriſon ran to arms, and a deſperate combat en- 
ſued. The Engliſh fought valiantly till their com- 
mander was killed ; after which they threw down their 
arms, Leland, the former governor, was releafed from 
his confinement, and entered into the Scottiſh ſervice. 
In 1313, king Robert found the number of his 
friends increaſing with his ſucceſſes. He was now 
joined by the earl of Athol, who had lately obtained 
a grant of lands from Edward. This year, thro” the 
mediation of France, the conferences for a truce were 
153 renewed, Theſe, however, did not retard the military 
Robert in operations of the Scots, Cumberland was invaded and 
3 wy laid waſte: the miſerable inhabitants beſought Edward's 
reduces the Protection; who commended their fidelity, and deſired 
ile of Man them to defend themſelves. In the mean time Ro- 
bert, leaving Cumberland, paſſed over into the iſle of 
Man, which he totally reduced. Edward found great 
difficulties in raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the war; but at laſt overcame all theſe, and, 
by the beginning of the year 1314, was prepared to 
invade Scotland with a mighty army. In March he 
ordered his ſhips to be aſſembled for the invaſion ; 
invited to his aſſiſtance Eth O Connor, chief of the 
Ixiſh of Connaught, and 26 other Iriſh chiefs ; ſum- 
moned them and his ſubjects in Ireland to attend his 
ſtandard, and gave the command of theſe auxiliaries 


to the earl of Uliter, His barons were ſummoned 


to meet him at Berwick on the 11th of June; and 
22,000 foot-ſoldiers, from the different counties of 


England and Wales, were required by proclamation to 


EY aſſemble at Wark. 


9 ; 8 SR 
Edward In the mean time the ſucceſſes of the Scots conti- 
Brace en- nued, Edward Bruce had reduced the caſtles of Ru- 


ters into an therglen and Dundee, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
urn Stirling. The governor of the place agreed to ſur— 
hs hrs render, if he was not relieved before the 24th of June 
nor of Stir- 1314; and to this Edward agreed, without conſult- 
ling. ing his brother. The king was highly diſpleaſed with 
this rath treaty, which interrupted his own operations, 
ailowed the Engliſh time to aſſemble their utmoſt force, 
and at laſt obliged him either to raiſe the fiege or to 


put all on the event of a fingle battle. However, hg 


in many places, and the ground between it and Stir. 
ling was partly covered with wood. The king com- 


the fate of their country. The front of their army ex- Scots 


fixed his ſtandard, is till to be ſeen. Robert com- 


body. As he advanced, the Engliſh wheeled to at- 


reſolved to abide by the agreement, and to meet the Scotty 
Engliſh by the appointed day. Having appointed a 
general rendezvous of his forces between Falkirk and. 16 
Stirling, he found their number to amount to ſome. ny 
what more than $0,000, beſides upwards of 15,000 ofthe eq. 
an undiſciplined rabble that followed the camp. He engage. 6 
determined to wait the Engliſh in a field which had ment of 
the brook or burn of Bannock onthe right, and Stir. 3 
ling on the left. His chief dread was the ſtrength and 

number of the Engliſh cavalry, and theſe he took every | 
method to oppoſe. The banks: of the brook were ſteep 


manded many pits, of about a foot in breadth and two 
or three feet deep, to be dug in all places where ca- 
valry could have acceſs. From the deſcription given 
of them by the hiſtorians of thoſe times, there ſeem to 
have been many rows of them, with narrow intervals, 
They were carefully covered with bruſhwood and ſod, 
ſo that they would eafily be overlooked by a raſh and 
impetuous enemy. It is ſaid by ſome authors, that he 
alſo made uſe of calthrops, to annoy the horſes in the 
molt effectual manner. 1 
On the 23d of June, the Scots received intelligence Diſpoſun 
of the approach of Edward, and prepared to decide of tlie 


tended from the brook called Bannockburn to the 
neighbourhood of St Ninians, pretty nearly upon the 
line of the preſent turnpike-road from Stirling to Kil- 
ſyth; and the ſtone in which the king is ſaid to have 


manded all his ſoldiers to fight on foot. He gave the 
command of the centre to Douglas, and Walter the 
young ſteward of Scotland; his brother Edward had 
the command of the right wing, and Randolph of the 
left ; the king himſelf taking charge of the reſerve, 
which confiſted of the men of Argyle, Carrick, and 
the iſlanders. In a valley to the rear, ſaid to be to the 
weltward of a riſing ground now called Ges- Bill, he 
placed the baggage, and all the uſeleſs attendants on 
his army. | | | > 
Randolph was commanded to be vigilant in pre- , pad 
venting the Engliſh from throwing ſuccours into the Engl a 
caſtle of Stirling; but 800 horſemen, commanded by valry de. 
Sir Robert Clifford, made a circuit by the low grounds g , 
to the eaſt, and approached the caſtle. The king, 
perceiving their motions, chid Randolph for his inad- 
vertency, on which the latter haſted to encounter that 


tack him. Randolph drew up his men in a circular 

form, with their ſpears protended on every fide. At 

the firſt onſet Sir William Daynecourt, an Englith 

commander of diſtinguiſhed valour, was killed; but 

Randolph, who had only a ſmall party with him, was 

ſurrounded on all fides, and in the utmoſt danger. Dov- 

glas perceived his danger, and requeſted the king t9 

let him go to his aſſiſtance. Robert at firſt refuſed, 

but afterwards conſented with reluctance. Douglas 

ſet out without delay: but, as he approached he {av 

the Engliſh falling into diſorder ; upon which he call- , 

ed to his men to ſtop, and not diminiſh the glory of Ran- ay og 

dolph and his men by ſharing their victory. — wy | 
Robert was in the front of the line when the van co 

guard of the Engliſh appeared. He was meanly , *\; ki! 


dreſſed, with a crown above his helmet, and a battle- rover 


he Et 
ent 
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deolaad ax in his hand. Henry de Bohun, an Engliſh knight, 
ö armed cap- a · pee, rode forward to encounter him. Ro- 
bert did not decline the combat, and ſtruck his anta- 
goniſt ſo violently with his battle-ax, that he is ſaid to 
have cleft him down to the chin; after which the 
Engliſh vanguard retreated in confuſion. The Scot- 
tiſh generals are ſaid to have blamed their king for 
his raſhneſs in thus encountering Bohun ; and he him- 
ſelf, conſcious of the juſtice of their charge, only 
replied, © I have broke my good battle-ax.” 
154 On Monday the 24th of June, the whole Engliſh 
et he army moved on to the attack. The van, conſiſtin 
eln aof archers and lancemen, was commanded by Gilbert 
de Clare earl of Glouceſter, nephew to the Engliſh 
king, and Humphry de Bohun conſtable of England: 
but the ground was ſo narrow, that the reſt of the ar- 
my had not ſufficient room to expand itſelf ; fo that it 
appeared to the Scots as conſiſting of one great com- 
pact body. The main body was brought up by Ed- 
ward in perſon, attended by Aymer de Valence earl of 
Pembroke, and Sir Giles d' Argentine, two experien- 
ced commanders. Maurice abbot of Inchaffray, pla- 
cing himſelf on an eminence, celebrated maſs in the 
ſight of the Scottiſh army. He then paſſed along the 
front, barefooted, with a crucifix in his hands, and in 
few words exhorted the Scots to fight for their rights 
and liberty. The Scots fell down on their knees ; 


„They yield! See, they implore mercy.” © They do,“ 
anſwered Umfraville, one of his commanders, „ they 
do implore mercy, but not from us. On that field they 

will be viQorious or die.“ | 
L , As both parties were violently exaſperated againſt 
W cnticely each other, the engagement began with great fury. 
picatcd, The king of Scotland, perceiving that his troops were 
grievouſly annoyed by the Engliſh archers, ordered Sir 
Robert Keith the mariſchal, with a few armed horſe- 
men, to make a circuit and attack the archers in flank. 
This was inſtantly accompliſhed; and as the wea- 
pons of the archers were uſeleſs in a cloſe encoun- 
ter, they could make very little refiſtance, at the ſame 
time that their flight ſpread diſorder thro' the whole 

army. | 

Robert now advanced with the reſerve : the whole 
Engliſh army was in the utmoſt confuſion; for the de- 
feat of the archers had decided the victory in favour of 
| the Scots. The young and pallant earl of Glouceſter 
attempted to rally the fugitives, but was thrown from 
his horſe and cut in pieces, which increaſed the gene» 
ral confuſion. At this critical moment, the numerous 
2.tendants on the Scottiſh camp, prompted by curio- 
ity or the deſire of plunder, iſſued from their retire- 
ment. The Engliſh miftook them for a body of freſh 
troops coming to the aſſiſtance of their enemies, and 
led with precipitation on all ſides. Many ſought re- 
ſuge among the rocks in the neighbourhood of Stir— 
ling caſtle; and many were drowned in the rivers. 
embroke and Sir Giles d' Argentine had never quit- 


attle irretrievably loſt, Pembroke conſtrained the 


King to quit the field. D*Argentine refuſed to fly. He 


Was a man of great valour, aud had a high reputation 
m Scotland. According to the vulgar opinion, the 

ree moſt eminent worthies in that age were the em— 
er Henry of Luxemburg, Robert Bruce, and Giles 


1 


6 | 
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little; for ruſhing into the midſt of the Scots army, be 


ſoon abandoned the cauſe of the vanquiſhed, and join- ſcapes to 


which being perceived by Edward, he cried out, 


ted Edward during the action; but now, ſeeing the 
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d' Argentine. He is. ſaid to have thrice encountered two. Scotland. 
Saracen warriors in Paleſtine, and to have killed them — 
both each time. His valour now availed him but 


was inttantly cut in pieces. Douglas, with 60 horſe- 
men, purſued Edward cloſe. At the 'Torwood he met 
Sir Lawrence Abernethy, who was haſtening to the _. 
Engliſh rendezvous with twenty horſemen. The latter pq, . 
ed Douglas in the purſuit of Edward, who fled to Dunbar, 
Linlithgow. He had ſcarcely arrived there, when he ct Sora 
was alarmed by the approach of the Scots, and again“ e 
obliged to fly. Douglas and Abernethy followed him 
with ſuch aſſiduity, that (as Lord Hailes chooſes to 
Latinize the expreſſion of an ancient hiſtorian) xe vel 
mingendi locus concederetur ; but, notwithſtanding 
their utmoſt efforts, Edward got fafe to Dunbar, 
where he was received by the earl of March, who 
protected him till he could be conveyed by ſea to 
England. | 

Such was the deciſive battle of Bannockburn, the 
greatelt defeat the Engliſh ever ſuſtained from the Scots. 
On the fide of the latter no perſons of note were ſlain 
excepting Sir William Vipont, and Sir Walter Roſs the 
favourite of Edward Bruce; and ſo prievouſly was 
Edward affliged by the death of this man, that he ex- 
claimed“ O that this day's work were undone, ſo | 
Roſs had not died!“ On the Engliſh fide were ſlain 16 
27 barons and bannerets, and 22 taken priſoners ; of we Pg 
knights there were killed 42, and 60 taken priſoners; Tote of 
of eſquires there fell 700; but the number of the Bannock- 
common men who were killed or taken, was never burn. 
known with any certainty.» The Welſh who had 
ſerved in the Engliſh army were ſcattered over the 
country, and cruelly butchered by the Scottiſh pea- 
ſants. The Engliſh, who had taken refuge among the 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion : the caſtle was ſurrendered, and the privy- 
ſeal of England fell into the hands of the king of 
Scots. 'The ſpoils of the Engliſh camp were immenſe, 
and enriched the conquerors, along with the ranſom 
of many noble priſoners who fell into their hands. 
Robert ſhowed much generoſity in his treatment of 
the priſoners who fell to his ſhare. He ſet at liberty 
Ralph de Monthermer, and Sir Marmaduke Twerge, 
two officers of high rank, without ranſom ; and by 
humane and generous offices alleviated the misfortune 
of the reſt. The dead bodies of the carl of Glouceſter 
and the lord Clifford were ſent to England, that they 
might be interred with the vſual ſolemnity. There 
was one Baſton, a Carmelite frier and poet, whom 
Edward is ſaid to have brought with him in his train 
to be ſpectator of his atchievements, and to record 
his triumphs. Baſton was made priſoner, and obliged 
to celebrate the victory of Robert over the Engliſh. 
This he did in wretched Latin rhymes ; which, 
however, procured his liberty. After the battle of 
Bannockburn, the earl of Hereford retreated to the 
caſtle of Bothwell, where he was beſieged by Edward Ma 4 7 
Bruce, and ſoon obliged to ſurrender. He was ex- family fer. 
changed for the wife, lifter, and daughter of the liberty. 
king, the young earl of Marr, and the biſhop of 
Glaſgow. | | | 

The terror of the Engliſh after the defeat at Ban— 
nockburn is almoſt incredible. Walſingham aſſerts, 
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Scotland. that many of them revolted to the Scots, and aſſiſted 


— 


169 


them in plundering their own country. 


«© The Eng- 


Conſterna- liſh,” ſays he, „were ſo bereaved of their wonted in- 


tion of the 
Engliſh. 


trepidity, that an hundred of that nation would have 
fled from two or three Scotſmen.“ Edward Bruce and 
Douglas entered England on the eaſtern ſide, ravaged 
Norththumberland, and laid the biſhoprie of Durham 
under contribution. From thence they proceeded to 
Richmond, laid Appleby and ſome other towns in 
aſhes, andreturned home loaded with plunder. Ed- 
ward ſummoned a parliament at York, in order to 
concert means for the public ſecurity; and appointed 
the earl of Pembroke, formerly the guardian of Scot- 
land, to be guardian of the country between the Trent 
and the Tweed. Robert, however, fent ambaſſadors 
to treat of a peace; but the Scots were too much 


_ elated with their good fortune to make conceſſions, 


and the Engliſh were not yet ſufficiently humbled to 
yield to all their demands. The ravages of war were 


again renewed; the Scots continued their incurſions 


179 
Expedition 
of Edward 
Bruce into 
Ireland. 


into England, and levied contributions in different 
places. Dy 

In 1315, the Englih affairs ſeemed a little to revive. 
The Scots indeed plundered Durham and Hartlepool]; 
but they were repulſed from Carliſle, and failed in an 
attempt on Berwick. The Iriſh of Uliter, opprefſed 
by the Engliſh government, implored the affiftance of 
Robert, and offered to acknowlege his brother Edward 
as their ſovereign ; who accordingly landed at Car- 


rickfergus on the 25th of May 1315, with 6000 men. 


which induced him to conſent. 
though ever fo vifionary, inflamed the ambition of 


171 
He 1s de- 
feated and 
killed. 


172 
In ſucceſe- 


This was an enterpriſe evidently beyond the power of 


Scotland to accompliſh, and which could not but be 


perceived by Robert. However, there were motives 


Edward Bruce, whoſe impetuous valour made no ac- 
count of difficulties, however great. It might have 
been deemed ungenerous, and perhaps would not have 
been politic or tafe, to have rejected the propoſals of 
the Iriſh for the advancement of his brother, to whom 


the king owed more than he could repay. Beſides, 


the invation of Ireland ſeemed a proper expedient for 
dividing the Engliſh forces. The event proved un- 
fortunate, Edward, after performing and ſuffering 
more than could almoſt have been expected from bu- 
man nature, was at laſt defeated and killed by the Eng- 
liſh, 2s is related under the article IRELAND, n* 42. 
The king kimſelf had gone over into Ireland, in or- 
der to aſſiſt his brother in attempting the ſubjection of 
that country; but during his abſence the Engliſh had 
made ſeveral attempts to difturb the tranquillity of 
Scotland. The ear] of Arundel invaded the foreſt of 
Jcdourgh with a numerous army; but being drawn 


zul attempts into an ambuſcade by Douglas, he was defeated wich 


of the Eng- 
liſh on Scot- 


; * nd, 


reat loſs. Edmund de Cailaud, a knight of Gaſcony 
and governor of Berwick, invaded and waſted Teviot- 
dale; but while he was returning home loaded with 
ſpoil, he was attacked, defeated, and killed by Douglas, 
Soon after this, intelleigence was conveyed to Douglas 
that one Robert Neville had boaſted that he would en- 
counter him whenever he ſaw his banner diſplayed. 
Dovglas did not long delay to give him an opportunity. 


He advanced to the neighbourhood of Berwick, dif. 


piayed his banner, and burnt ſome villages. Neville, 
provoked at theſe ravages, took the field, encountered 


1 


The offer of a crown, 


06a - 
Douglas, and was defeated and killed. By fea the 


Engliſh invaded Scotland, and anchored off Inver. 
keithing in the frith of Forth, where they ſoon after 
landed. Five bundred men, under the command the of 


Earl of Fife and the ſheriff of that country, attempted to 


oppoſe their landing, but were imimidated by the number 
of their enemies. William Sinclair biſhop of Dunkeld 
happened to meet the fugitives ; and having by his re. 
proaches obliged them to rally, he led them on again 
to the charge, and drove the Engliſh to their ſhips 
with confiderable loſs. For this exploit Robert confer. 
red the title of % ting*s bi/hop on Sinclair; and he was 
long remembered by his countrymen on this account, 


In 1317, after king Robert had returned from his; 
Iriſh expedition, a bull was iſſued by the pope (John 


XXII.) commanding a two years truce between Eng. 
land and Scotland, under pain of excommunication. 
Two cardinals were diſpatched into Britain to make 


known his commands; and they were privately em- 


powered to inflict the higheſt ſpiritual cenſures on 
Robert Bruce, or whomſoever elſe they thought proper. 
About the beginning of September 1319, two meſſen- 
gers were ſent to Robert by the cardinals. The king 


gave them a gracious reception; and after conſulting 


with his barons, returned for anſwer, that he very 
much deſired a good and perpetual peace, either by 
the mediation of the cardinals, or by any other means, 


He allowed the hen letters from the pope, which re. 


commended peace, to be read in his preſence, and 
liftened to them with due reſpect. But he would not 
receive the aled letters addreſſed to Robert Bruce 
governor of Scotland; alleging, that there might be 
many of his barons whoſe names were Robert Bruce, 
and that theſe barons might probably have ſome ſhare 


in the government. Unleſs, therefore, the letters were 


addreſſed to him as king of Scotland, he could not re- 
ceive them without advice of his parliament, which 
he promiſed immediately to aſſemble on the occaſion. 
The meſfengers attempted to apologize for the omit- 
fion of the title of King. © The holy church was not 
wont, “they ſaid,” during the dependence of a contro- 
verſy, to write or ſay any thing which might be inter- 
preted as prejudicial to the claims of either of the con- 


me the appellation of Ag during the dependence of 
the controverſy, they ought not to have prejudiced my 
cauſe by withdrawing that appellation from me. 
am in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Scotland; all my 
people call me king ; and foreign princes addreis 
me under that title; but it ſeems that my parents are 
partial to their Engliſh ſon. Had you preſumed to 
preſent letters with ſuch an addreſs to any other 
ſovereign prince, you might perhaps have been an- 
ſwered in a harſher ſtyle; but I reverence you as the 
meſſengers of the holy ſee.” : 
The meſſengers, quite abaſhed with this reply, 
changed the diſcourſe, and requeſted the king that he 
would conſent to a temporary ceſſation. of hoſtilities 3 
but to this he declared, that he never would conſent, 
while the Engliſh daily invaded and plundered his 
people. His counſellors, however, informed the met- 
ſengers, that if the letters had been addreſſed to the 
king of Scots, the negociations would inſtautiy _ 
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tending parties.” Since then,” anſwered the king, gn 


«© my ſpiritual father and my holy mother would not hin 
prejudice the cauſe of my adverſary by beſtowing on Rebel 
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'1..1 been opened. This lighting omiſſion they imputed 

3 2 e of the Engliſh at the court of Rome, 

hinting at the ſame time that they bad received this 
intelligence from Avignon. : 

15 When the meſſengers had informed the cardinals 


2 of theſe proceedings, the latter determined to proclaim 
wel in the papal truce in. Scotland; in which hazardous of- 
lod. fice they employed Adam Newton, guardian of the 
monaſtery of Minorites at Berwick, who was charged 
with letters to the clergy of Scotland, particularly to 
the biſhop of St Andrew'ss The monk found the 
king encamped with his army in a wood near Old 
Cambus, making preparations for aſſaulting Berwick. 
| Perſonal accefs was denied to the king; but the monk, 
„s in obedience to his maſters, proclaimed the truce by 
pick is the authority of the pope. The king ſent him for. 
regarded anſwer, that he would hften to no bulls, till he was 
le king. treated as king of Scotland, and had made himſelf 
maſter of Berwick. 
The poor monk, terrified at this anſwer, requeſted 
either a ſafe-· conduct to Berwick, or permiſſion to paſs 
into Scotland, and deliver his letters to the Scottiſh 
clergy. Both were refuſed; and he was commanded 
to leave the country without loſs of time. He ſet out 
for Berwick; but in his way thither was attacked by 
robbers, or ſome who pretended to be fo. By them 
he was ſtripped and robbed of all his parchments, to- 
gether with his letters and inſtructions; the robbers 
alſo, it is ſaid, tore the pope's bull, without any re- 
17 gard to its ſanity. 
wick be. In 1318, king Robert proceeded in his enterpriſe 


- be againſt Berwick, but reſolved to employ artifice as well 


by name Spalding, having been ill uſed by the gover- 
nor, reſolved to revenge himſelf; and therefore wrote a 
letter to a certain Scottiſh Jord, whoſe relation he had 
married, offering on a certain night to betray the poſt 
where he kept guard. The nobleman communicated this 
important intelligence to the king. You did well,” 
ſaid Robert, „in making me your confident ; for if 
you had told this either to Randolph or Douglas, 
you would have offended the one whom you did not 
truſt : Both of them, however, ſhall aid you in the 


manded him to repair to a certain place with a body 
of troops; to which place he alſo gave ſeparate orders 
to Douglas and Randolph to repair at the fame hour, 
each with a body of troops under his command. The 
forces thus cautiouſly afſembled, marched to Berwick, 
and, aflitted by Spalding, ſcaled the walls, making 
themſelves maſters of the town in a few hours. The 
garriſon of the caſtle, perceiving that the number of 
Scots was but ſmall, made a deſperate ſally, with the 
men who had fled into the caſtle from the town; but, 
after an obſtinate conflict, they were defeated and driven 
back, chiefly by the extraordinary valour of a young 
knight named Sir William Keith of Galſton.—This 
| "Rap happened on the 28th of March 1318. 
Fend, King Robert no ſooner heard of the ſucceſs of his 
gen forces againſt the town, than he haflened to lay fiege 
kee. to the caſtle of Berwick. This was ſoon obliged to 
capitulate; after which the Scots entered Northum- 
berland, and took the caſtles of Wark, Harbottle, and 


- Mitford, In May, they again invaded England, and 
2 


(7027 J 


«Scots, as force in the reduction of it. Acitizen of Berwick, 


execution of the enterpriſe.” The king then com- 


8 0 0 


penetrated into Vorkſhire. In their progreſs they Scotland, 
burnt the towns of Northallerton, Boroughbridge, 
Scarborough, and Skipton in Craven, forcing the in- 
habitants of Rippon to redeem themſelves by paying 
1000 merks : after which they returned to Scotland 
with much booty ; and, as an Engliſh hiſtorian ex- 
preſſes it, driving their priſoners before them like 
flocks of ſheep.” 

This year the interpoſition of the pope was obtain 
ed againſt Robert, with a view to intimidate the Scot - 
tiſh nation; and the two cardinals reſiding in England 


were commanded to excommunicate Robert Bruce and 


his adherents, on account of his treatment of the meſ- 

ſengers of the holy ſee, and his aſſault of Berwick, 

after a truce had been proclaimed by the papal autho- 

rity. This fentence was accordingly put in execution; King Ro. 
though Robert had certainly been excommunicated bert excom- 
once, if not oftener, before. 
from Scotland to Rome, in order to procure a rever- by thePope. 
{al of the ſentence : but Edward diſpatched the biſhop 
of Hereford, and Hugh d' Eſpencer the elder, to coun- 
teract this negociation, informing his holineſs at the 
ſame time of certain intercepted letters which had been 
written from Avignon to Scotland; upon which the 
pope ordered all the Scots reſiding at Avignon, and 
all of that place who had correſponded with Scotland, 
to be taken into cuſtody. 

The moſt remarkable tranſaction of this year, how- 
ever, was the defeat and death of Edward Bruce in 
Ireland ; of which an account is given under the ar- 
ticle IxELAND, n* 42. His body was quartered, and 
diftributed for a public ſpeQacle over Ireland ; and 
his head was preſented to Edward by John lord Ber- 
mingham the commander of the Engliſh army; in re- 
turn for which ſervice, he was rewarded with the title 
of earl of Lowth. 

In the mean time Edward, who had ſummoned a 


parliament to meet at Lincoln, was obliged to pro- 


rogue it on account of the Scottiſh invation, and to 
aſſemble an army at Vork for the defence of his coun- 
try. At Michaelmas it was determined, in a parlia- 
ment held at London, that every city and town in 
England ſhould furniſh a certain proportion of men 
completely armed. Thus a confiderable body of troops 
was ſoon raiſed ; but, when they aſſembled at York, 
their party-animoſities and mutual diſtruſt roſe to ſuch 
an height, that it was found neceſlary to fend them 


back to their habitations. oy 


In 1319, Edward, having ſucceeded ſo well in his 
negociations with the court of Rome, reſolved to make 
ſimilar attempts with other powers to the prejudice of 
the Scottiſh nation, Accordingly he requeſted the 
count of Flanders to prohibit the Scots frum entering 
his country : but to this requeſt he received the fol- 
lowing remarkable reply: * Flanders is the common 
country of all men ; I cannot prohibit any merchants 
fram trafficking thither, for ſuch prohibition would 5 
prove the ruin of my people.” Finding himſelf baf- ga 
fled in this attempt, the Engliſh monarch once more again in- 
determined to have recourſe to war; and with this vades Scot- 
view commanded his army to aſſemble at Newcaſtle up- land. 
on Tyne, on the 24th of July 1319: but before he 
proceeded, he requeſted the prayers of the clergy for 
the ſucceſs of his expedition; and, to render their 
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Scotland. prayers the more effectual, he at the ſame time de- 
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manded from them a great ſum of money by way of 
loan. | 

Every thing being now in readineſs, the Engliſh 
army approached Berwick, which was commanded by 


che Engliſh. Walter the Steward of Scotland. This nobleman had 


132 
A new in- 
vented en» 
gine called 
a /aw, 


183 
Deſtroyed 
by the 
Scots. 


long apprehended an attack from the Engliſh, and 
had taken every means of defence in his power. The 


enemy, however, confiding in their numbers, made a 


general aſſault ; but were repulſed on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, after a long and obftinate conteſt, Their 
next attempt was on the fide towards the river, At that 
time the walls of Berwick were of an inconſiderable 
height; and it was propoſed to bring a veſſel cloſe to 
them, from whence the troops might enter by a draw- 
bridge let down from the maſt, But the Scots an- 
noyed the aſſailants ſo much, that they could not bring 


this veſſel within the proper diſtance ; and at the ebb 
of the tide it grounded, and was burnt by the befieged. 


— The Engliſh had then recourſe to a new-invented 
engine which they called a /h, but for what reaſon 
is unknown. In many particulars it reſembled the 
teſtudo arietaria of the ancients. It appears to have 
been a large fabric compoſed of timber, and well-roofed, 
having ſtages within it, and in height ſurpaſſing the 
wall of the town. It was moved upon wheels, and 
ſerved for the double purpoſe of conducting the miners 
to the foot of the wall, and armed men to the ſtorm. 


This machine was counteracted by one conſtrued by 
John Crab, a Flemiſh engineer in the Scots ſervice. 


This was a kind of moveable crane, whereby great 
ſtones might be raiſed on high, and then let fall upon 
the enemy. The Engliſh made a general aſſault on 
the quarter towards the ſea, as well as on the land 


fide ; ſo that the garriſon, exhauſted by continual fa- 


tigue, could ſcarce maintain their poſts. The great 
engine moved on to the walls; and, though ſtones 
were inceſſantly diſcharged againſt it from the crane, 
their effect was ſo ſmall, that all nope of preſerving 
Berwick was loſt. At length a huge ſtone ſtruck it 
with ſuch force, that the beams gave way, and the 
Scots pouring down combuſtibles upon it, it was re- 
duced to aſhes. The Engliſh, however, ſt ill continued 
the attack, The Steward, with a reſerve of 100 men, 
went from poſt to poſt, reheving thoſe who were 
wounded or unfit for combat. One ſoldier of the re- 
ſerve only remained with him when an alarm was 
given that the Engliſh had burnt a barrier at the port 
called St Mary's, poſſeſſed themſelves of the draw- 


bridge, and fired the gate. The Steward haſtened 


184 


thither, called down the guard from the rampart, or- 
dered the gate to be ſet open, and ruſhed out upon 
the enemy. A _ deſperate combat enſued, and con- 


tinued till the cloſe of day, when the Engliſh com- 
manders withdrew their troops, | 


Whoinvade Notwithſtanding this brave defence, it was evident 


England, 


that the town could not hold out long without a 
ſpeedy relief; and Robert. could not, with any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, attack the fortified camp of the 
Engliſh. He therefore determined to make a power— 
ful diverfion in England, in order to oblige Edward 
to abandou the undertaking. By order of the king, 
15,000 men entered England by the weſtern marches, 
They had concerted a plan for carrying off the queen 
of England from her reſidence near York ; but being 


diſappointed in this attempt, they laid waſte York. Scot; 
ſhire. The archbiſhop of York haſtily collected a ny. ——< 


merous body of commons and ecclefiaſtics, with whom 


he encountered the Scots at Mitton, near Borovgh. 
bridge, in the north-riding of Yorkſhire, The En They 
liſn were inſtantly routed ; $000 were left dead on thelih defe?, 
field, and great part of thoſe who fled periſhed in ed, nd th 
the river Swale, In this action 300 eceleſiaſtics log lee Wie 
their lives. The news of this ſucceſsful inroad alarmed — 
the beſiegers of Berwick. The barons whoſe eſtates 

lay to the ſouthward remote from the Scottiſh depre- 
dations, were eager for continuing the ſiege. But 

they were oppoſed by thoſe of the north ; who were 

no leſs eager to abandon the enterpriſe, and return to 

the defence of their own country. With them the 

earl of Lancaſter concurred in opinion; who, under. 
ſtanding that his favourite manor of Pontefract was 
expoſed to the ravages of the Scots, departed with all 

his adherents. Edward, upon this, drew off the re- 
mainder of his army, and attempted to intercept Ran- 
dolph and Dovglas ; but they eluded him, and returned 

in ſafety to Scotland. 

The unſucceſsful event of this laſt attempt, induced 
Edward feriouſly to think of peace ; and accordingly a 
truce between the two nations was concluded on the 2 iſt 
of December 1319, which interval of tranquillity the 
Scots made uſe of in addreſſing a manifeſto to the pope 
in juſtification of their cauſe. This was drawn up in a 
ſpirited manner, and made a very conſiderable altera- 


tion in the councils of Rome. The pope, foreſeeing 


that Robert would not be terrified into ſubmiſſions, 
ordered Edward to make peace with him in the beſt 
manner he could. A negociation was accordingly ſet 

on foot, which ſoon terminated ineffeQually ; the time 

was not renewed, and in 1322 a mutual invaſion took 186 
place. The Scots penetrated into Lancaſhire by the Eng # 
weſtern marches; and, after plundering the country, re- 1 by 
turned home with an extraordinary booty: while Edward Scots, ad 
made great preparations for an expedition into Scot- Scotland) 
land, which took place in Auguſt the ſame year. In the Engl 


this, however, he was not attended with ſucceſs. Ro- 


bert had cauſed all the cattle to be driven off, and all 
the effects of any value to be removed from Lothian 
and the Merſe ; fixing his camp at Culroſs, on the 
north fide of the Frith of Forth. His orders for re- 
moving the cattle were ſo punctually obeyed, that, 
according to common tradition, the only prey which 
fell into the hands of the Enpliſh was a lame bull at 
Tranent in Eaſt Lothian. Edward, however, ſtill 
proceeded, and penetrated as far as Edinburgh, but 
without any hopes of ſubduing the kingdom. His 


proviſions being conſumed, many of his ſoldiers pe- 


riſhed for want; and he was obliged at laſt to retire 
without having ſeen an enemy. On their return, his 
ſoldiers burnt the abbeys of Holyrood, Melroſe, Dry- 
burgh, &c. killed many of the monks, and committed 17 
other ſacrileges: but when they returned to their own 1 
country, and began again to enjoy a plentiful living, ry ie 
they indulged themſelves in ſuch exceſſes as were pro- ge, 
ductive of mortal diſeaſes ; inſomuch, that, according 
to an Enpliſh hiſtorian, almoſt one half of the great 
army which Edward had. brought from England with 
him were deſtroyed either by hunger or gluttony- 
No ſooner were the Engliſh retired than they were 
purſued by the Scots, who laid fiege to the caltic o 

| Norham 
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dend. Norham. Edward lay at the abbey of Biland in 
Yorkſhire, with a body of troops advantageouſly poſt- 
ed in the neighbourhood. The Scots, invited, as is 
ſaid, by ſome traitors about the king's perſon, at- 
' tempted to ſurpriſe him'; and it was the utmoſt diffi- 
culty that he made his eſcape to York, abandoning all 
his baggage and treaſure to the enemy. 'The Engliſh 
camp was ſuppoſed to be acceſſible only by a narrow 
paſs; but Douglas undertook to force it, and Ran- 


. ous ſervice under his friend Douglas. The Highlan- 


h deſested ders and men of the Ifles climbed the precipice on 
nd driven hich the Engliſh camp food, and the enemy were 
vc of their griven out with great loſs. The Scots purſued them 
tc the very gates of York, waſted the country without 
controul, and returned home unmoleſted. 
Edward, 'diſheartened by repeated loſſes, agreed to 
2 ceſſation of arms with the men of Scotland who 
were engaged in war with him,” But the king of 
Scotland would not conſent to it in that form; how- 
ever, he gave his conſent, on the proper form being 
employed, to which Edward now made no objection. 
This treaty was concluded on the 3oth of March 
1323, and was to endure until the 12th of June 
oy 1336, It was agreed, that, during the continuance 
| 11de4 Of it, no new fortreſſes ſhould be erected in Cum- 
tween berland, to the north of the 'T'yne, or in the counties 
gend of Berwick, Roxburgh, or Dumfries; and by a very 
* ſingular article it was provided, that * Bruce and 
bhe people of Scotland might procure abſolution from 
the pope; but in caſe there was no peace concluded 
before the expiration of the truce, that the ſentence 
of excommunication ſhould revive.” The treaty was 
ratified by Robert, under the ſtyle of the 4ing of Scot- 
land, 9th June 1323. 8 | 
The next care of Robert was to reconcile himſelf 
to the church, and to obtain from the pope the title 
of king, which had been ſo long denied him; which at 
laſt, though not without great difficulty, was obtained. 
199 This year a ſon was born to the king of Scotland at 
nh ofD:- Dunfermline, and named David. The court-poets of 
Je bruce, this time foretold, that this infant would one day 
rival his father's fame, and prove victorious over the 
1 B.. Engliſn. But ſcarce had this future hero come into 
make, the world, when a rival began to make his appearance. 


Wc it the long been dead; but left a ſon named Edward, heir to 
. his pretenſions to the crown, The young prince had 
reſided on his paternal eſtate in Normandy, neglected 
and forgotten; but in 1324 was called to the court of 
England, for the purpoſe, undoubtedly, of ſetting him 
up as arrival to young David Bruce, in caſe his father, 
now broken with fatigues, ſhould die in a ſhort time. 
The negociations for peace, however, ſtill went on; but 
the commiſſioners appointed for this purpoſe made 
little progreſs, by reaſon of demands for feudal ſove- 
reignty ttill made by the Engliſh, The reconcilia- 
ton with the church was alſo broken off, by reaſon 
of the Scots keeping poſſeſſion of Berwick. This 
had been taken during the papal truce; and Robert 
thought proper fill to lie under the ſentence of ex- 
communication, rather than to part with ſuch an im- 
portant fortreſs. | | | 
In the beginning of the year 1327, Edward IT. was 
depoled, and ſucceeded by his ſon Edward III. then 


103 


dolph preſented himſelf as a volunteer in this danger- 


is 2ppear- John Baliol, the unfortunate king of Scotland, had 


in his 15th year. He renewed the negociations for Scotland. 
peace, and ratified the truce which his father had made, TT 
but, hearing that the Scots had reſolved to invade 


England if a peace was not immediately concluded, he 


ſummoned his barons to meet him in arms at Newcaftle, 

and fortified Vork. We are not certainly informed of 

the reaſons which induced the Scots at this time to 
diſregard the truce; however, it is certain, that on the 92 
15th of June 1327, Douglas and Randolph invaded en 
England by the weſtern marches, with an army of golph in- 
20,000 horſemen. Againſt them Edward III. led vade Eug- 
an army, conſiſting, at the loweſt calculation, of 30, ooo land. 
men, who ailembled at Durham on the 13th of July. 

The Scots proceeded with the utmoſt cruelty, burning 

and deftroying every thing as they went along ; and 

on the 18th of the fame month, the Engliſh diſcovered 

them by the ſmoke and flames which marked their 
progreſs. They marched forward in order of battle, nk I 
towards the quarter where the ſmoke was perceived; marches "mY 
but, meeting with no enemy for two days, they con- gainſtthem, 
cluded that the Scots were about to retire, Diſen— 
cumbering themſelves then of their heavy baggage, 

they reſolved by a forced march to reach the river 

Tyne, and, by poſting themſelves on the north bank 

of that river, to intercept the Scots on their return. 

On the 20th of July, the cavalry having left the in- 

fantry behind, croſſed the river at Haidon : but before 

the reſt of the army could come up, the river was ſo 

ſwelled by ſudden rains, that it could no longer be 

forded; and thus the troops remained divided for ſe- 

veral days, without any accommodation for quarters, 

and in the greateſt want of provifions and forage. 


The ſoldiers now began to murmur; and it was reſolved. | 


194 
again to proceed ſouthwards. The king proclaimed a eee os 
reward of lands, to the value of 1001. yearly for life, ati Ang 
to the perſon who ſhoald firſt diſcover the enemy qifcovering 
* on dry ground, where they might be attacked ;*? where they 
and many knights and eſquires {ſwam acroſs the river “le. | 
on this ſtrange errand. The army continued its march 
for three days without any news of the Scots ; but on 
the fourth day, certain accounts of them were brought 
by an eſquire, Thomas Rokeſby: who reported, that 
© the Scots had made him priſoner; but that their 
leaders, underſtanding his buſineſs, had ſet him at li- 
berty ; ſaying, that they had remained for eight days 
on the ſame ground, as ignorant of the motions of the 
Engliſh-as the Engliſh were of theirs, and that they 
were defirous and ready to combat.” With this man 
for their guide, the Engliſh ſoon came in view of the 
Scots. They were advantageouſly poſted on a rifing 
ground, having the river Were in front, and their 
flanks ſecured by rocks and precipices. The Engliſh 
diſmounted and advanced, hoping to allure the Scots 
from their ftrong poſt ; but in vain. Edward then 
ſent a herald to Randolph and Douglas, with a meſſage 
in the ſtyle of chivalry: © Either,” ſays he, “ ſuffer 
me to pals the river, and leave me room for ranging 
my forces; or do you paſs the river, and I will leave 
you room to range yours ; and thus ſhall we fight on 
equal terms.” To this the Scottiſh commanders an- 

{wered, „ We will do neither. On our road hither 
we have burnt and ſpoiled the country ; and here we 
are fixed while to us it ſeems good; and if the king 
of England is offended, let him come over and cha- 
ſtiſe us.“ 


The 
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Scotland. The armies continued in fight of each other for two 
days; after which the Engliſh, underſtanding that 
their enemies were diftreſſed for proviſions, reſolved to 
maintain a clofe blockade, and to reduce them by fa- 
mine. Next day, however, they were ſurpriſed to find 
that the Scots had ſecretly decamped, and taken poſt 
two miles vp the river in ground ſtill ſtronger, and of 
more difficult acceſs, amid a great wood. The Eng- 

tos liſh encamped oppoſite to them near Stanhope park. 
Deſperate At midnight Douglas undertook a moſt deſperate en- 
attempt of terpriſe, ſome what reſembling thoſe of the ancient 
oa onges to heroes. With 200 horſemen he approached the Eng- 

arry off 1. = i a 

the king of liſn camp, and entered it under the guiſe of a chief 
England. commander calling the rounds. Having thus eluded 


the centinels, he paſſed on to the royal quarters, over- 


threw every thing that oppoſed him, and furiouſly af- 
faulted the king's tent. The domeſtics of Edward 
deſperately defended their maſter; and his chaplain, 
with many others of his houſehold, were ſlain. How- 
ever, the king himſelf eſcaped; and Douglas, diſap - 
pointed of his prey, ruſhed through the enemy, and 
effected a retreat with inconſiderable loſs. —Fhe follow - 
ing day, the Engliſh learned ſrom a priſoner, that 
orders had been ilbed in the Scottiſh camp for all men 
to hold themſelves in readineſs that evening to follow 
the banner of Douglas: on which, apprehending an 
attack in the night, they prepared for battle, lighting 
great fires, and keeping a ſtrict watch; but in the 
morning, they were informed by two trumpeters whom 
they had taken priſoners, that the Scots had decamped 
196 before midnight, and were returning to their own 
The Scots country. This report could ſcarcely be credited, and 
decamp, the army remained for ſome hours in order of battle; 
_ — but at length ſome ſcouts having croſſed the river, 
country. Teturned with certain intelligence that the Scottifh 
camp was totally deferted : which when the young 
king of England was certainly informed of, he burtt 
into tears; for the enterpriſe, which thus terminated 
in diſappointment and diſhonovr, had coſt an immenſe 
ſum. Every preparation had been made for oppoſing 
an enemy, and auxiliaries had even been procured at 
a moſt enormous expence from Hainault. Theſe avxi- 
liaries conſiſted of heavy-armed cavalry ; and they were 
now ſo much worn out that they could ſcarce move. 
Their horfes were all dead, or had become unfervice- 
able, in a campaign of three weeks; fo that they were 
_ obliged to procure horſes to convey themſelves to the 
ſouth of England. Edward having reſted at Durham 
for fome days, marched to York, where he diſbanded 
his army. Barbour, a Scots hiſterian, relates, that 
there was a moraſs in the rear of the Scottiſh camp, 
which he calls the 7wwo-mile moraſ5 ; that the Scots 
made a way over it- with bruſhwood, removing it as 
they went along, that the Engliſh might not purſue 
them by the ſame way. The Engliſn hiſtorians are 
filled with deſcriptions of the ftrange appearance of 
the deſerted camp of the Scots. They found there a 
number of ſkins ſtretehed between ſtakes, which ſerved 
for kettles to boil their meat; and for bread, each ſol- 
dier carried along with him a bag of oatmeal, of which 
he made cakes, toaſting them upon thin iror plates, 

which appear to have been part of their armour. 
On the return of Douglas and Randolph, the king 
led his army againſt the eaſtern borders, and beſieged 
the caſtle of Norham, However, in 1328, Edward, 


conſented to a perpetual peace between the two king. 


probably an inveterate ſcurvy, occaſioned by his way 


relation of which, to avoid interrupting our detail of 


, o ̃ k; , «, * 


wearied out with continual loſſes and difappointme 


nis, Scotlang, fo ot! 


doms on the following conditions. 1. The ſtone on-71,”” 
which the kings of Scotland were wont to fit at the of Now! 
time of their coronation, ſhall be reſtored to the Scots. *®Pton, 
2. The king of England engages to employ his good 
offices at the papal court for obtaining a revocation 
of all ſpiritual proceſſes depending before the holy ſee 
againſt the king of Scots, or againſt his kingdom or 
ſubjects. 3. For theſe cauſes, and in order to make 
reparation for the ravages committed in England by 
the Scots, the king of Scots ſhall pay 30, ooo merks 
to the king of England. 4. Reſtitution ſhall be made 
of the poſſeſſions belonging to eceleſiaſtics in either 
kingdom, whereof they may have been deprived du- 
ring the war. 5. But there ſhall not be any reſtitu- 
tion made of inheritances which have fallen into the 
hands of the king of England or of the king of Scots, 
by reaſon of the war between the two nations, or 
through the forfeiture of former poſſeſſors. 6. Johan- 
na, ſiſter of the king of England, ſhall be given in 
marriage to David, the ſon and heir to the king of 
Scots. 7. The king of Scots ſhall provide the princeſs 
Johanna in a jointure of 2000 l. yearly, ſecured on 
lands and rents, according to a reafonable eftimation, 
8. If either of the parties ſhall fail in performing theſe 
conditions, he ſhall pay 2000 pounds of filver to the 
papal treaſury. - 
This peace, ratified at Northampton, is ſtyled ig. 
nominious by the Engliſh hiſtorians, and the marriage 
of the Scots prince to the king of England's ſiſter, 
denominated that baſe marriage ; becauſe at this time 
all pretenſions to fovereignty over Scotland were given 
up, though they had in vain attempted to eftabliſh 
them by a ruinous war of 20 years. The marriage of 
the infant prince was celebrated on the 12th of July 
1328. | 198 
On the 7th of June 1329 died Robert Bruce, un- King b 
queſtionably the greateſt of all the Scottiſh monarchs, bert dis. 
His death ſeems to have been, occaſioned by the ex- 
ceſſive fatigues of military ſervice ; and his diſeaſe, 
called by the hiftorians of thoſe times a leproſy, was 
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of living. He died at the age of 55. He was mar- 
ried to Iſabella, daughter of Donald the tenth earl of 
Marr ; by whom he had a daughter named Marjory, 
married to Walter the ſteward of Scotland; whole 
huſband died in 1326. The ſecond wife of. Robert 
was Eliſabeth, the daughter of Aymer de Burgh earl 
of Ulſter. By her he had a fon, David II.; a daugh - 
ter named Margaret, married to William earl of Su— 
therland; another, named Matilda, marriere to an 
eſquire named Thomas Iſaac; and Eliſabeth, married 
to Sir Walter Oliphant of Gaſk. He had alſo a na- 
tural ſon named Robert. 

That king Robert I. was a man of unqueſtionable 
virtue and humanity, as well as unequalled in the 
knowledge of the military art, muſt be evident from UN 
many particulars already related. The only queſtion- Ac : 
able part of his character is his ſevere puniſhment of a 55 in 
conſpiracy formed againſt him in the year 1320; 2 


more important matters, we have deferred till now.— 
The chief of the conſpirators were William de Souls, 


whoſe anceſtor had been a candidate for the crown of 
Scotland; 
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land. Scotland; the counteſs of Stathern, and ſome other 


perſons of high rank. The Counteſs diſcovered the 
plot; after which Soulis confeſſed the whole, and was 
puniſhed with perpetual impriſonment ; as well as the 
counteſs, notwithſtanding her baving made the diſco- 
very. Gilbert de Malyerb and John de Logie, both 
knights, and Richard Brown an eſquire, were put to 
death as traitors: but the perſon moſt lamented was 
Sir David de Brechin, for his bravery ſtyled the fower 
of chivalry. He was nephew to the king, and ſerved 
with great reputation againſt the Saracens. To him 
the conſpirators, after having exacted an oath of ſe- 
crecy, revealed their deſigns. He condemned their 
undertaking, and refuſed to ſhare in it; but did not 
diſcover it, on account of the oath he had taken. Yet 
for this concealment he was tried as a traitor, con- 
| demned and executed, without regard to his perſonal 
merit or his relation to the king. The conſpirators 
were tried before the parliament at Scone in 1320; 
and this ſeſſion, in which fo much blood was ſhed, 
was long remembered by the vulgar under the name 
of the black parliament. Whether there was any thing 
real in this conſpiracy, or whether the king only made 
uſe of this pretence to rid himſelf of ſuch as were ob- 
noxious to him, cannot now be known with cer- 
tainty. : | 

After the death of Robert, the adminiſtration was 
aſumed by Randolph, in conſequence of an act paſſed 
in 1318, by which he was appointed regent in caſe of 
the king's death. In his new charaQter he behaved 


himſelf in a moſt exemplary manner; and by im- 


partially diſcharging the duties of his ſtation, and 
rigidly adminiſtering juſtice, he ſecured the public 
tranquillity in the moſt perfect manner. A ſevere 
exerciſe of juſtice was now rendered not only neceſſa- 
ry, but indiſpenſable. During a long courle of war, 
the common people had been accuſtomed to plunder 
and bloodſhed ; and having now no Engliſh enemies 
to employ them, they robbed and murdered one ano- 


fin, he cannot ſcreen offenders from civil puniſhment,” Scotland. 
King Robert, juſt before his death, had deſired that "75; 

his heart might be depoſited in our Saviour's ſepulchre Douglas 

at Jeruſalem; and on this errand the great commander ny wh 25 

Douglas was employed, who fet fail in June 1330 2 uf 

with a numerous and ſplendid retinue. He anchored King Ro- 

off Sluys in Flanders, the great emporium of the low bert's heart. 

countries, where he expected to find companions in 

his pilgrimage ; but learning that Alphonſus XI. the 

young king of Leon and Caſtile, was engaged in a 

war with Oſmyn the Moor, he could not reſiſt the 

temptation of fighting againſt the enemies of Chriſti- 

anity. He met with an honourable reception at the 

court of Spain, ard readily obtained leave to enter 

into what was thought the common cauſe of Chriſti— 

anity. The Spaniards firſt came in fight of their 

enemy near Theba, a caſtle on the frontiers of Anda- 

luſia, towards the kingdom of Granada, The Moors 

were defeated; but Douglas giving way to his impe- 

tuous valour, purſued the enemy too eagerly, and 

throwing among them the caſket which contained the 

heart of his ſovereign, cried out,“ Now pals thou 

onward as thou wert wont, Douglas will follow thee 203 

or die.“ The fugitives rallied and furrounded Douglas; Is killed by 

who, with a few of his followers, was killed in attempting the Moors 

to reſcue Sir Walter St Clair of Roſlin. His body wh 8 

was brought back to Scotland, and interred in the 

church of Douglas. His countrymen perpetuated his 

memory by beſtowing upon him the epithet of 7he 

good Sir Fanes Douglas. He was one of the greatelt 

commanders of the age; and is ſaid to have been en- 

gaged in 70 battles, 57 of which he gained, and was 

defeated in 13.— Of him it is reported, that meeting 

with an officer at the court of Alphonſus, who had his 

face quite disfigured with ſcars, the latter ſaid to him, 

& It aſtoniſhes me, that you, who are ſaid to have ſeen 

ſo much ſervice, ſhould have no marks of wounds on 

your face.” © Thank heaven,” anſwered Douglas, | 

6% I had always an arm to protect my face.” 204 


Fs excel. ther. The methods by which Randolph repreſſed theſe In 1331, Edward Baliol began to renew his preten- Edward Ha- 


admi- crimes, were much the ſame with thoſe which have ſions to the crown of Scotland, about the ſame time 2 2 i 
ration. . 8 8 W140. 


been adopted in later times; for he made the counties that David II. and his conſort Johanna were crowned at f Scotland. 1 


liable for the ſeveral robberies committed within their 
bounds. He even crdered the farmers and labourers 
not to houſe the tools employed by them in agricul- 
ture during the night-time, that the ſheriff's officers 
might be the more vigilant in ſecuring them. He gave 
orders for ſeverely puniſhing all vagabonds, and obli- 


ged them to work for their livelihood ; making pro- 


clamation, that no man ſhould be admitted into a town 
or borough who could not earn his bread by his la- 
bour. Theſe regulations were attended with the molt 


lalutary effe cs. A fellow who had ſecreted his own 


plovgh-irons, pretending that they were ſtolen, being 
detected by the ſheriff's officers, was inflantly hanged. 

certain man having killed a prieſt, went to Rome, 
aud obtained abſolution from the pope; after which 
be boldly returned to Scotland. Randolph ordered 
him to be tried, and, on his conviction, to be execu- 
ted: « Becauſe, ſaid he,“ although the pope may 


rant abſolution from the ſpiritual conſequences of 


Scone; which ceremony was performed on the 24th o 
November. Some hiſtorians relate, that he was excited 
to this attempt by one 'Twynham Lowriton, a perfon 
who had been excommunicated for refuſing to do pe- 
nance for adultery, and afterwards was obliged to fly 
on account of his having way-laid the official, beat 
him, and extorted a ſum of money from him. But 
however this may be, it is certain, that in this year 
differences began to ariſe with England, on the follow- 
ing account. It had been provided by an article of 
the treaty of Northampton, that © Thomas lord Wake 
of Ledel, Henry de Beaumont, called earl of Buchan, 
and Henry de Percy, ſhould be reftored to their 
eſtates, of which the king of Scots, by reaſon of the 
war between the two nations, had taken poſſeſſion.” 
This article had been executed with reſpe& to Percy, 
but not to the other two; and though Edward had 
repeatedly complained of this neglect, he could not 
obtain any ſatisfaction (E.) 

2 The 


2 ) As this is an important period of hiſtory, we ſhall here tranſcribe the opinion of lord Hailes concerning the cauſes 
this ſtrange delay of executing an article ſeemingly of little importance where a nation was concerned. ** By the” 


treaty of Northampton, * ſays he,” all the claims of the Engliſh barons to inheritances in Scotland were diſregarded, 
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Randolph 
the regent 


dies. 
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The difinherited barons now reſolved to invade Scot- Oa the 3 iſt of July, Edward Baliol and his aſſociates 


land, though their force conſiſted of no more than landed in the neighbourhood of Kinghorn, on the 
3000 infantry, and 400 men at arms. Edward would Forth; routed the earl of Fife, who oppoſed them; and dale l 
not permit them to enter Scotland by the uſual way, marched next day to Dunfermline. Having then or. at King, 
as he himſelf did not yet chooſe openly to take part dered his fleet to wait for him at the mouth of the bern, a 
in their quarrel. For this reaſon they were obliged Tay, he proceeded northwards, and encamped on the 


to take ſhipping, and landed at a place called Raven- Miller's acre at Forteviot, with the river Earn in front. 


ſhare, Ravenſpur, or Ravenſburgh, at the mouth of the Nothing, however, could be more dangerous than his 


Humber (B). Randolph, having intelligence of the fituation at preſent, and his deſtruction would have 
Engliſh preparations, had marched an army to the inevitable. The earl of Marr was encamped with a 
frontiers of Eaſt Lothian ; bur, being afterwards in- numerous army, on the oppoſite bank of the river 
formed of the naval armament, he marched northwards; Earn, in the neighbourhood of Duplin ; and another, 


2 
but died at Muſſelburgb, five miles eaſt of Edinburgh, nearly as numerous, had advanced from the ſouth, Is in 
on the 20th of July 1332. With him died the glory through the Lothians and Stirlingſhire, and fixed its "old 
of Scotland. The carl of Marr, a man whoſe only quarters at Auchterarder, eight miles to the weſt of Beit 
merit conſiſted in his being related to the royal family, Forteviot. Hiſtorians differ as to the number of the hoo « 


was choſen to ſucceed him in the regency.—Edward two armies. Fordun fays, that the regent had with Dvyliu 


in the mean time fell upon a moſt curious expedient to him 30,000 men, and the earl of March as many ; 
ſhew the juſtice of his cauſe. In March 1332 he had and that Baliol had between 500 and 600 men at arms, 
publiſhed a prohibition for any perſon to infringe the that is, horſemen completely armed. Hemingford 
treaty of Northampton. The difinherited lords had reckons each of the Scots armies at 40,000, and Ba- 
been ſuffered to embark, expreſsly for the purpoſe of liol's at 5p armed men. Knyghton ſays, that Ba- 
invading Scotland, after this prohibition was publiſhed. liol, when he landed in Fife, had 300 armed men, and 
After they were gone, Henry de Percy was empowered 3000 more of different forts ; but that he had in all 
to Puniſh thoſe who ſhould preſume to array them- only 2500 men in his camp at Earn. In this deſpe- 
ſelves in contempt of his prohibition 3 and becauſe he rate fituation the Engliſh general formed a deſign of 
underſtood that the Scots were arming in order to re- attacking the Scots in their camp. They were di- 
pel thoſe invaders whom Edward had indireQly ſent refed to a ford by Andrew Murray of Tullibardine. 


. againſt them, he empowered Henry de Percy to arm The Scots kept no watch, but abandoned themſelves 


againſt them, to intemperance and riotous mirth; while their ene- 


| | a | mies, 
excepting thoſe of Henry de Percy, Thomas lord Wake of Ledel, and Henry de Beaumont. Percy procured ſatiſ- 
faction; but the others did not. | | 
Henry de Beaumont, in the reign of Edward II. had affociated himſelf with the nobility againſt the D'Eſpenſers, 
and on that account had ſuffered impriſonment and exile. He aided queen Iſabella in the invaſion which proved 
the cauſe of the depoſition, captivity, and death of her huſband. Although, under the adminiſtration of Mortimer, 
he had obtained a ſhare in the partition of the ſpoils of the D'Eſpenſers, he perſiſted in oppoſing the meaſures of the 
new favourite; and, although his own intereſts were ſecured by the treaty of Northampton, he boldly exclaimed 
againſt the injuſtice done to the other ' barons by that treaty. He joined the princes of the blood-royal in their at- 
tempt to reſcue the young king from the hands of Iſabella and her minion, and place him in their own; and, on the 
failure of that ill- adviſed conſpiracy, he again took refuge in foreign parts. It appears that lord Wake, having fol- 
lowed the political opinions of Henry de Beaumont, was involved in like calamities and diſgrace. While the queen- 
dowager and Mortimer retained their influence, the claims of thoſe two barons were altogether overlooked: But, 
within forty-eight hours after the execution of Mortimer, a peremptory demand was made by Edward III. to have 
their inheritance reſtored, | | 


The demand was unexpected and alarming. Made at the very moment of the fall of Iſabella and Mortimer, and 


in behalf of men who had loudly protefted againſt the treaty of Northampton, it indicated a total and perilous change 


in the ſyſtem of the Engliſh. 


Randolph, of late years, had beheld extraordinary viciſſitudes in England. The D'Eſpenſers alternately perſe- 
cuted and triumphant, and at length abaſed in the duſt: The fugitive Mortimer elevated to ſupreme authority, 
victorious over the princes of the blood-royal, and then dragged to a gibbet. Hence it was natural for Randolph to 
wiſh, and even to look, for ſome new revolution, which might prove more favourable to the Scottiſh intereſts. 
Meanwhile, with great reaſon and good policy, he delayed the reſtitution of the inheritances claimed under the 
treaty of Northampton, in behalf of the avowed oppoſers of that treaty. | | 

Beſides, it was neceſſary for Randolph to be aſſured that the Engliſh, while they urged the performance of ON? 
article of that treaty, did, on their, part, ſincerely purpoſe to perform its more important articles, by continuing to 
acknowledge the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Bruce, and the independency of the Scottiſh nation. . : 

Of this, however, there was much reaſon to doubt. For the Engliſh king had taken Baliol under his protection, 
and had granted him a paſſport to come into England, with permiſſion to reſide there during a whole year, (roth 
October 1330). Theſe things had no friendly or pacific appearance. 


Be this as it will, the event too fatally juſtified the apprehenſions of Randolph; for, while Edward III. was de- 


manding reſtitution of the eſtates reſerved by the treaty of Northampton, his ſubjects were arming in violation of that 


treaty. 


It is remarkable, that, on the 24th March 1331-2, Edward appears to have known of the hoſtile aſſociation of 
the dilinherited barons. His words are, Quia ex relatu accepimus plurimorum, quod diverſi homines de reg9 
noſtro, et alii (meaning Baliol and his attendants,) pacem inter nos, et Robertum de Brus, nuper Regem Scotorum, 
initam et confirmatam infringere machinantes, diverſas congregationes hominum ad arma indies faciuat, et, Pe“ 
archias regni n9iri, dictam terram.Scotiæ, ad eam modo guerrino impugnandum, ingredi intendunt ;” Faederd, 
J. iv. p. 511. And yet, on the 22d April following, he demanded reſtitution of the inheritance of lord Wake, ole 
of the barons in arms; Foedera, T. iv. p. 518. | | 


(B) This place does not now exift ; having been overwhelmed by the fea many centuries ago. 
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ound. miet, led by Alexander Moubray, eroſſed the river at 
midnight. They aſcended a riſing ground, came un- 
perceived on the right flank of the Scottiſh army, and 
made à dreadful laughter. At the firſt attack, young 
Randolph halted with goo men at arms to oppole the 
enemy; and being ſeconded by Murdoch earl of Men- 
teith, Alexander Fraſer, and Robert Bruce natural 
ſon to the late king, he gave a check to the Engliſh, 
21d maintained the combat on equal terms. But now 
the regent himſelf, along with the whole multitude, 
ruſned forward to battle without the leaſt order; ſo 
that while the hindmoſt preſſed on, the foremoſt were 
thrown down, trodden upon, and ſuffocated. The 
flaughter laſted many hours, and the remains of this 
vaſt army were utterly diſperſed. Many men of emi- 
nence were killed ; among whom were Donald earl of 
Marr, author of the whole cataſtrophe ; Thomas earl 
of Moray, Murdoch earl of Menteith, Robert earl of 
Carrick, Alexander Fraſer, and Robert Bruce. The 
laughter of the infantry and of the men at arms was very 
great; the moſt probable accounts make it 2000 men at 
arme, and upwards of 13,000 common ſoldiers. The 
loſs of the Engliſh was inconſiderable. 
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of Ba» Perth; and, apprehending an attack from the earl of 
bj; March, cauſed the ditch to be cleared, and the town 
to be fortified with palliſadoes. The firſt information 
which the earl received of this dreadful] defeat was 
from a common ſoldier, who fled from the place mor- 
tally wounded. When this poor wretch came up, he 
had time to do no more than to ſhow his wounds ; af- 
ter which he fell down, and expired. On his arrival at 
the field of battle, he found a dreadful confirmation of 
the intelligence given by the ſoldier; but inftead of 
taking his meaſures with any prudence, he and his men 
hurricd on headlong to Perth, adtuated only by a blind 
impulſe to revenge. At firſt they deſigned to aſſault 
the place; but their hearts failing them, they next 
determined to reduce it by famine. This, however, 
could not be done unleſs the Scots were maſters at ſea, 

One John Crab, a Flemiſh engineer, (who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by deſtroying che famous engine call- 
ed the ſow at the ſiege of Berwick) had continued for 
many years to annoy the Englith on the eaſtern coaſts. 
After the blockade of Perth was formed, be came 
with ten veſſels to the mouth of the Tay, where the 
Engliſh fleet was, and took the ſhip belonging to 
Henry de Beaumont ; but ſoon after all his ten veſſels 
6. were burnt by the Engliſh in a general engagement, 
*Þ After this the blockade of Perth was raiſed, the earl 
= of March diſbanded his army, and Edward Baliol was 

f, crowned king of Scotland at Scone, on the 24th of 
Fand. September 1332. 

. be new monarch was no ſooner put in poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom, than he left Perth in the hands of the 
carl of Fife, while he himſelf.repaired to the ſouthern 
parts of the kingdom. But the party of king David 
Was far from being extinguiſhed. Baliol was ſcarce 
82 when the town of Perth was ſurpriſed, and its 
MY gowns razed, by James Fraſer, Simon Fraſer, 
po obert Keith. The earl of Fife was made pri- 
8 with his family and vaſſals. Andrew Murray of 
0 1 who had directed the Engliſh to a ford 
. ye river Earn, was put to death as a traitor. Such 

ne Scots as ſtill adhered to the interel of their 
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nherſuc- The day after this victory, Baliol took poſſeſſion of 
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infant prince, choſe Sir Andrew Murray of Both- Scotland, 
well regent. He was a brave and active man, but ——— 
had not as yet ſufficient force to attempt any thing 
confiderable. 

In the mean time, Baliol behaved in a moſt ſcan- His 3 
dalous manner. 
ſurrender of the liberties of Scotland; acknow- our. 
ledged Edward for his liege-lord ; and, as if this 
had not been ſufficient, he became bound to put him 
in poſſeſſion of the town, caftle, and territory of 
Berwick, and of other lands on the marches, extend- 
ing in all to the yearly value of 20001. „on account,“ 
as the inftrument bears, **of the great honour and emo- 
luments which we have procured through the /ſufferance 
of our lord the king, and by the powerful and accep- 
table aid which we have received from his good ſub- 
jets.” He alſo proffered to marry the princeſs Jo- 
hanna, whom he conſidered as only betrothed to Da- 

vid Bruce, and to add 5001. to her jointure; and this 
under the penalty of 10,000]. to be appropriated as 
a portion to the young lady, or otherwife diſpoſed of 
for her behoof. He further engaged to provide for 
the maintenance of David Bruce as the king of Eng- 
land ſhould adviſe ;. and, laſtly, he became bound to 
ſerve Edward in all his wars, excepting in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, for the ſpace of a year together, 


with 200 men at arms, and all at his own charges; 


and he bound his ſucceſſors to perform the like ſer- 
vice with 100 men at arms. But afterwards, Ed- 
ward having engaged to maintain him on the throne of 
Scotland, Baliol bound himſelf to ſerve him in all his 
wars whatever. | 
Though the greateſt part of the nation ſubmitted to 
this ſhameful treaty, it rouſed the indignation of thoſe 
who wiſhed well to the liberties. of their country. 
John, the ſecond ſon of Randolph, now carl of Moray 
by the death of his brother; Archibald, the youngeſt 
brother of the renowned Douglas; together with Si- 
mon Fraſer, aſſembled a body of horſemen at Moſtat 
in Annandale; and, ſuddenly traverfing the country, _ 
aſſaulted Baliol unexpectedly at Annan. His brother galiel qr. 


Henry made a gallant reſiſtance for ſome time; but priſed, and 


was at laſt overpowered with numbers, and killed, to- driven out 
rether with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. Baho! o ws 
himſelf eſcaped almoſt naked, with ſcarce a fingle at- 8 
tendant, and fled to England. After his departure, 

the Scots began to make depredations on the Engliſh 
frontiers. Edward iſſued a proclamation, if which he 
ſolemnly averred, that the Scots, by their hoſtile de- 
predations, had violated the peace of Northampton. 

Baliol in the mean time being joined by fome Engliſh 
barons, returned to Scotland; took and burat a caſtle 

where Robert de Colville commanded; and, eftabliſh- . 

ing his quarters in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, 
began to make preparations for befieging Berwick. 

Juſt after his arrival, Archibald Douglas, with 3000 

men, invaded England by the weſtera warchcs, plun- 


dered the country, and carried off much booty; in re- 


venge for which, Sir Anthony de Lucy made au in- 
road into Scotland, defeated and took priſoner Sic 
William Douglas, celebrated in hiſtory by the appe:- 
lation of zhe knight of Liddeſdale, whom Edward cau- 
ſed to be put in irons. About the ſame time Sir An- 
drew Murray, the regent, attacked Baliol, with a view 
to diſcomfit him before the reinforcements which he 


£m 7 


At Roxburgh he made a ſolemn ful bchavi- 
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Scotland. expected out of England could arrive. A ſharp con- 
22 flict enſued at Roxburgh, in which the regent, at- 
The Scots tempting to reſcue a ſoldier, was taken priſoner: 
regent de. and thus Scotland was at once deprived of its two ableſt 


feated and 
taken priſo. Ommunders. 


ner. Archibald Douglas was now declared regent; and 
Edward prepared to invade Scotland, in order to take 
vengeance on its inhabitants, as he ſaid, for the 
wrongs they had done, and to ſcek ſuch redreſs as 
might ſeem good to himſelf, He ordered poſſeſſion 
to be taken of the iſle of Man in his own name; and 
foon after made it over to Sir William de Montague, 
who had ſome claim of inheritance in it. The chief 
defign of Edward in this expedition, however, was to 
Nerack obtain poſſeſſion of the town of Berwick, which had 
beſieged by been already ceded to him by Baliol. This appeared 


| = Eng- to the Scots a place of no leſs importance than it did 
Kin, 


to Edward; and therefore they took all the precaus- 
tions in their power to prevent the loſs of it. The earl 
of March was appointed to command the caſtle, and 
Sir William Keith the town. The Scots made an ob- 
ſtinate defence; yet it was evident that they muſt ſoon 
have yielded unleſs they were relieved by an army. At 
length the regent, with a numerous army, appeared 
in the neighbourhood. He endeavoured to convey 
fuccours into the town, or to provoke the enemies to 
quit the advantage of the ground, and engage in 
battle. But all his efforts were vain ; the Engliſh ob- 

212 firucted every paſſage, and ſtood on the defenſive. 
The Scots The regent then entered Northumberland, wafted 
invade the conntry, and even affaulted Bamburgh caſtle, 
Ir 9-0 where Philippa the young queen of England had her 
of Tag " reſidence, He fondly imagined that Edward III. 
would have abandoned the fiege of Berwick, after the 
example of his father, in circumſtances not diſſimi- 
Jar. Edward nevertheleſs perſevered in his enterpriſe. 

During a general aſſault, the town was ſet on fire, 
and in great meaſure confumed. The inhabitants ha- 
ving experienced the evils of a ſiege, and dreading the 
worſe evils of a ſtorm, implored the earl of March and 
Sir William Keith to ſeek terms of capitulation. A 
truce was obtained ; and 1t was agreed, that the town 
and caſtle ſnould be delivered up on terms fair and ho- 
nourable, unleſs ſuccours arrived before the hour of 
veſpers on the 19th July. | 

It was ſpecially provided, „ that Berwick ſhould 
be held as relieved, in caſe 200 men at arms, in a 
body, ſhould force their paſſage into the town.” 

By the treaty, Sir William Keith was permitted to 
have an interview with the regent. He found him 
with his army in Northumberland; urged the neceſſity 

The Scots Of his return; and ſhowed him, that Berwick, if not 
reſolve to inſtantly relieved, was loſt for ever. Perſuaded by 
come to an his importunities, the regent reſolved to combat the 
25 Engliſh, and either to ſave Berwick or loſe the king- 
ee dom. | 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July the regent pre- 
pared for battle. He divided his army into four bo- 
dies. The firſt was led by John earl of Moray, the ſon 
of Randolph; but as he was young and inexperienced 
in war, James and Simon Fraſers, ſoldiers of appro- 
ved reputation, were joined with him in the command. 
The ſecond body was led by the Steward of Scotland, 
a youth of 16, under the inſpection of his uncle Sir 


narrative 1s cleared from the errors of ignorant or 


James Stewart of Roſyth. The third body was] $cotl, 
led by the regent himfelf, having with him the ear 2 
of Carrick and other barons of eminence. The fourth 
body, or reſerve, appears to have been led by Hugh 
Earl of Roſs. | | 

The numbers of the Scottiſh army on that day 
are variouſly reported by hiſtorians. The continuator 
of Hemingford, an author of that age, and Knyghton, 
who lived in the ſucceeding age, aſcertain their num 
bers with more preciſion than is generally required in 
hiſtorical facts. | 

The continvator of Hemingford minutely records 
the numbers and arrangement of the Scottiſh army. 
He ſays, that, befides earls and other lords or great 
barons, there were 55 knights, 1100 men at arms, and 
13,500 of the commons lightly armed, amounting in 
all to 14,655. 

With him Knyghton appears to concur, when his 


Set 


— 


careleſs tranſcribers. 

It is probable, however, that the ſervants who 
tended the horſes of perſons of diſtinction and of 
the men at arms, and the uſeleſs followers of the 
camp, were more numerous than the actual comba- 
tants. n | 

The Engliſh were advantageouſly poſted on a riſing 
ground at Halidon, with a marſhy hollow in their 
front. Of their particular diſpoſition we are not in- 
formed, further than that Baliol had the command of 
one of the wings. | es, 

It had been provided by the treaty of capitulation, 
That Berwick ſhould be confidered as rekeved, in 
caſe 200 men at arms forced their paſſage into the , 
town.” This the Scottiſh men at arms attempted ; ge 
but Edward, aware of their purpoſe, oppoſed them in Hadan. 
perſon, and repulſed them with great ſlaughter. The 
Scottiſh army ruſhed on to a general attack ; but they 
had to deſcend into the marſhy hollow before mount - 
ing the eminences of Halidon. After having ſtruggled 
with the difficulties of the ground, and after having 
been inceſſantly galled by the Engliſh archers, they 
reached the enemy. Although fatigned and diſorder- 
ed in their ranks, they fought as it became men who 
had conquered under the banners of Robert Bruce. 
The Engliſh, with equal valour, had great advantages 
of ſituation, and were better diſciplined than their an- 
tagoniſts. The earl of Roſs led the reſerve to attack 
in flank that wing where Baliol commanded ; but he 
was repulſed and flain. There fell with him Kenneth 
earl of Sutherland, and Murdoch earl of Menteith. 1 

In the other parts of the field, the events were equal - The 5a 
ly diſaſtrous. The regent received a mortal wound, arr” 
and the Scots every where gave way. In the field, il 
and during a purſuit for many miles, the number e 
ſlain and priſoners was ſo great, that few of the Scot- 
tiſh army eſcaped. | 

Befides the earls of Roſs, Sutherland, and Men- 
teith, there were among the ſlain Malcolm earl of Le- 
nox, an aged baron; he had been one of the foremo 
to repair to the ſtandard of Robert Bruce, and he 
now paid the laſt duties to his country: Alexander 
Bruce earl of Carrick, who atoned for the ſhort de- 
fection from the family of his benefactor; John Camp 


ing; James 
bell carl of Athole, nephew of the late King j Jan 
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Praſer, and Simon Fraſer; John de Graham, Alex- 
ander de Lindefay, Alan Stewart, and many other per- 
{ans of eminent rank. | 
The Steward had two uncles, John and James, 
John was killed, and James mortally wounded and 


made priſoner (H). 


The regent, mortally wounded, and abandoned on 


the field of battle, only lived to ſee his army diſcom- 
fited and himſelf a priſoner. 

This victory was obtained with very inconſiderable 
Joſs, It is related by the Engliſh hiftorians, that, on 
the fide of their countrymen, there were killed one 
kaight, one eſquire, and 12 foot-foldiers. Nor will 
this appear altogether incrediÞle, when we remember 
that the Engliſh ranks remained unbroken, and that 
their archers, at a ſecure diſtance, inceſſantly annoyed 
the Scottiſh infantry. | | 


5 According to capitulation, the town and caſtle of 

readers, Berwick ſurrendered. The Engliſh king took twelve 

aero hoſtages for ſecuring the fidelity of the citizens of Ber- 
„ ACK 

"Thus was the whole of Scotland reduced under the 

ſubjection of Baliol, excepting a few fortreſſes; ſo that 

it became neceſſary to provide for the ſafety of the 

young king and queen. Accordingly, they were con- 

veyed to France, where they were honourably enter- 

| tained, Mean while Baliol employed himſelf in making 

new conceſſions to his liege-lord Edward; and in 1334 

the work of ſubmiſſion was completed by a ſolemn in- 

ſtrument drawn up by Baliol, in which he ſurrendered 

grest part of the Scottiſh dominions, to be for ever an- 

| 219 nexed to the crown of England. In this inſtrument 

lean fib> Baliol ſaid, that “ he had formerly become bound to 

* of make a grant to Edward of lands on the marches, to the 


amount of Zwo thouſand-pourd lands ; that the Scottiſh 
parliament had ratified his obligation; and that he 
had accordingly ſurrendered Berwick and its terri- 


tory; and now, for completely diſcharging his obl:- 


gation, he made an abſolute ſurrender to the Engliſh 
crown of the foreſts of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Ettrick ; 
of the counties of Roxburgb, Peebles, and Dumfries; 
together with the county of Edinburgh and the con- 
ſtabularies of Lialitbgow and Heddington.” This 
extraordinary ſurrender was made with ſo much prect- 
pitation, that Baliol forgot to except his own private 
eſtate out of it. This, however, was generouſly reſtored 
to him by Edward; who proclaimed, that,“ having 
already received ſatisfaction in full, he had too much 
reverence for Gop, juſtice, and good faith to man, 
that the ceſſion ſhould be prejudicial to the private 


rights of the king of Scots.” At the ſame time 


Baliol preſented himſelf before his liege-lord; did 
homage, and ſwore fealty, © for the whole kingdom of 
vcolland and the ifles adjacent.” 

A. quarrel now aroſe among the difinherited lords, 
to whom this revolution had been owing, which pro- 


©. duced the worſt conſequences to the intereſt of Baliol. 


Phe brother of Alexander de Moubray died, leaving 

daughters, but no ifſue-male. Moubray having claimed 

a preference to the daughters of his brother, Baliol 

coantenanced his ſuit, and, as it appears, put him in 
I 


poſſeſſion of the inheritance, Henry de Beaumont Scotland. 

earl of Buchan, and David de Strathbolgie, or Hal- 

tings, earl of Athol, eſpouſed the cauſe of the heirs- 

general; but perceiving that their ſolicitations were 

not heard, they left the court in diſguſt, and retired 

to their caſtles about the end of Auguſt 1334. Baliol 

ſoon perceived his error in offending theſe two power- 

ful lords; aud in order to regain their favour, dif- 

miſſed Moubray, and conferrrcd on David de Strath— 

bolgie the whole eſtates of the young Steward of 

Scotland. Thus he alienated the affections of Mou- 

bray, and added to the power of the earl of Athol, 

who was by far too powerful before. | 221 
About this time Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, e UTP 

having regained his freedom, began to aſſemble the 8 Cond 

friends of liberty, and was immediately joined by feated, 

Moubray. In a moment every thing was in con- 

fuſion. Geffrey de Moubray, governor of Roxburgh, 

revolted ; Henry de Beaumont was beſieged in his 

caſtle of Dundarg by Murray. and Moubray, and 

forced to ſurrender, but obtained liberty to depart in- 

to England. Richard Talbot, endeavouring to paſs 

into England with a body of troops, was defeated and 

taken priſoner by Sir William Keith of Galſton. 

The Steward of Scotland, who had lain concealed in 

the iſle of Bute ever fince the battle of Halidon, now 

paſſed over to the caſtle of Dunbarton, which was one 

of the few forts remaining to king David. With the 

aſſiſtance of Dougal Campbell of Lochow, he made 

himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Dunoon in Cowal, 

His tenants of the iſle of Bute attacked and flew Alan 

de Lile the governor, and preſented his head to their 

maſter. John the ſon of Gilbert, governor of the 

caſtle of Bute, was made priſoner in the action. He 

ordered the garriſon to ſurrender, and attached him- 

felf to the Scottiſh intereſt, Encouraged by theſe 

ſucceſſes, the Steward entered his ancient inheritance 

of Renfrew, and compelled the inhabitants to acknow- 

ledge the ſovereignty of David. Godfrey de Roſe, 

the governor of Ayrſhire, ſubmitted to the Steward. 

The earl of Moray returned from France, whither he 

had fled after the battle of Halidon, and was acknow- 

ledged repent along with the Steward. The earl, ha- 

ving raiſed a body of troops, marched againſt the earl of 


Atho!, compelled him to retire into Lochaber, and at 


laſt to ſurrender; after which he embraced the party 222 
of the conquerors. Baliol was now obiiged to retire He retires 
again into England, in order to ſolicit affiitance from ty TG 
Edward; and this was readily granted. Edward him- Rl EY 
ſelf took the field at a very unfavourable ſeaſon for aſſiſtance of 
military enterpriſes. His army was divided into two Edward, 
parts, With the one Edward waſted Lothian, while 

Baliol did the like in Avondale with the other; and 

in the mean time Patrick earl of March, notwithſtand— 

ing the unfavourable poſture of ailairs, renounced the 
allegiance he bad {worn to England. His motive for 

this was, that though the kings of England had 
maintained him in an independeney dangerous to Scot— 

land, he was aſſured that they would never permit 


him to become formidable in a country which they 


themſelves poſſeſſed. I 
29 L 2 Tie 


\ >» * 5 — ” * . * | - * 
ch Ferdun, J. xii. c. 28. relates, that Sir James Stewart was ſlain; the Engliſh hiſtorians, that he was mortally 
"ouded and made priſoner. It may be remerked, that at Halidon two Stewarts fought under the banner of their 


auce * ON; 
cctor of Oliver Cromwell. 


Ch! 8 2 6 n A iy p - - 
cis; the one Alan of Dreghorn, the paternal anceſtor of Charles 1, and the other James of Roſytb, the paternal 
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Scotland. 
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The year 1335 is remarkable for the ſiege of Loch- 


1 leven caftle by the Engliſh, under John de Strivelin, 


Lochleven 
caſtle un- 


ſucceſsfully 
beſieged by 


the Eng- 
lich. : 


This fort was built on a ſmall iſland, and very difficult 
of acceſs. The Engliſh commander erected a fort in 
the cemetry of Kinroſs; and at the lower end of the 
lake, from whence runs the ſtream called he Water of 


Leven, he raiſed a ſtrong and lofty. bulwark, by 


means of which, he hoped to lay the :{land under 
water, and oblige the garriſon to ſurrender. But 
four of the Scots ſoldiers, having found means to ap- 
proach the bulwark undiſcovered, pierced it ſo dex- 
terouſly, that the waters, ruſhing out with a prodigious 
force, overflowed part of the Engliſh camp; and the 
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The earl of Athol now began to perſecute with th 
land, 


wife and family, who were ſhut up in this caſtle. With 
1100 men he ſurpriſed Athol in the foreſt of Kilblain, 
The earl's men, ſeized with a panic, fled and diſperſed 
themſelves; on which their commander, refuſing to ac- 
cept of quarter, was killed. Sir Andrew Murray then 


aſſembled a parliament at Dunfermline, where he was 


immediately appointed regent. 


. 8 
ut moſt fury thoſe who wiſhed well to the cauſe of Shot. Val 


With 3000 men he beſieged the caſtle of Kil. The wn, 
drommey, which had hitherto been the great refoge of Athol 
king David's party. Sir Andrew Murray of Both. feat ay 
well reſolved at all events to attempt the reſcue of his — 


dcotls 


— 
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garriſon ſallying out during the confuſion occafioned 
by this unexpeQed inundation, ſtormed and plundered 
the fort at Kinroſs. At this time the Engliſh com- 
mander, with many of his ſoldiers, happened to be 


1 12 

In 1336, the king of England perceiving that the Eden, 

Scots were taken under the patronage of France, re. 94 in 

ſolved to invade their country, and cruſh them at once e 
| ind 


land 


= S 


abſent at Dumfermline, celebrating the feſtival of St 
Margaret. On his return he ſwore that he would 
never deſiſt till he had taken the place, and put the 


garriſon to the ſword; however, his utmoſt efforts were 


at laſt baffled, and he was obliged, notwithſtanding 
his oath, to defift. 

Ilsa the mean time the regents aſſembled a parliament 
at Dairſy near Coupar in Fife; but no plan of de- 
fence could be fallen upon, by reaſon of the animo- 
fities and factions which prevailed among the barons. 


Through the mediation of the French, ſome terms of 


peace were propoſed ; but being rejected by the Eng- 
liſh, Edward again invaded Scotland, cruelly ravaging 


the country with one army, while Baliol and the earl 
Count Guy of Warrene did. the ſame with another. 


Soon after 


before they could have any aſſiſtance from their new 
allies. In this expedition he penetrated as far as In- 
verneſs; but the Scots, commanded by Sir Andrew 
Murray, avoided coming to a general action; ſo that 
Edward could not effect any thing of conſequence. 


The inhabitants of Aberdeen attacked one Thomas 
 Roſheme, who had landed at Dunoter. They were 


defeated; but Roſheme fell in the ation. Edward 
chaltiſed the vanquiſhed ſeverely for their temerity, 
and laid the town in aſhes, He then began to repair 
the caſtles whoſe fortifications had been demoliſhed by 
king Robert. He put in a ſtate of defence the caſtles 
of Dunoter, Kinclevin, Lawrieſton, Stirling, Both- 
well, Edinburgh, and Roxburgh; greatly augmented 


the fortifications of Perth, and left a conſiderable body 


of troops in the place. The Scots began to reduce 


of Namur this invaſion, Count Guy of Namur landed at Berwick theſe caſtles as ſoon as Edward was departed; and in 
Ons. with a confiderable number of men-at-arms in the 1337, under Sir Audrew Murray, invaded Cumber- 
priſoner {ſervice of the Engliſh, He advanced to the neighbour- land. No great exploits, however, were now performed 


Douglas and his brother James. 


bood of Edinburgh; but was defeated and taken pri- 


ſoner by the earls of March and Moray, and Sir Alex- 
ander Ramſay. In this engagement one Richard 
Shaw, a Scottiſh eſquire, was ſingled out by a comba- 
tant in the army of Sir Guy, and both pierced each 
other with their ſpears; the ſtranger being (tripped, 
was diſcovered to be a woman. The earl of Moray 
treated Guy with the greateſt reſpect, not only al- 
lowing him and the remainder of his troops to de- 
part Scotland without moleſtation, but even attend- 
ing him to the borders, accompanied by William 
On his return, Wil- 
liam de Preſſen, warden of the caſtle and foreſt of 


ſtored, excepting thoſe who by common aſſent in parlia- 
ment ſhould be excluded. The liberties of the church, 
and the ancient laws and uſages of Scotland, were to 
remain 1n full force. All offices were to be filled with 
Scotſmen, excepting that the king ſhould zppoint 
whom, he pleaſed within his regalities.. 


on either fide. Edward being employed in preparations 
for invading France, had little leiſure to attend to the 
affairs of Scotland; and the Scots, divided among 
themſelves, and deſtitute of theſe leaders under whom 
they had acquired ſo much glory, could not now an- 
noy their enemies as formerly. 


from her complexion commonly called Black Agnes, un- 
dertook to defend it in her huſband's abſence, The 
Engliſh again employed that huge machine called 4 


225 Jedburgh, attacked and defeated his party; James ſow, formerly mentioned in our account of the ſiege of 
The Scots Douglas was killed, the earl himſelf taken priſoner Berwick : it met with the ſame fate now as at.that 
ak and carried into England. Tg: | time; an huge ſtone, let fall upon it from the top of 
ſoner, in Thus was the Scottiſh nation once more reduced to the walls, cruſhed it to pieces. The Engliſh, baffled 
conſe- the brink of ruin. Alexander de Mowbray, Geffrey in every attack, turned the fiege into a blockade; but 
quence of de Mowbray, and ſome others, pretending powers from Alexander Ramſay having found means to enter it 
l «& the earl of Athol and Robert the Steward of Scot- with 40 reſolute men, the garriſon made a ſally, and 
treaty is land,“ concluded a treaty with Edward at Perth; the cut in pieces the advanced guard of the enemy: The 

concluded ſubſtance of which was, that all the Scots ſhould re- Engliſh, diſheartened by ſo many misfortunes, abandon- 
8 Eng- ceive pardon, and have their fees, lands, and offices re- ed the enterpriſe. | 219 
and. 


In 1338, Sir Andrew Murray the regent died, and pxpli® 


{ obelt! 


was ſucceeded in his office by Robert the Steward ok 
Scotland. In 133g he reduced the town of Perth an 
the caſtle of Stirling; and gained over to the Scottiſh 
intereſt William Bullock, governor of the caſtle of 


Coupar: after which, having expelled the enem) whe 
3 | 5 


The moſt remarkable py 
tranſaction was the ſiege of the caſtle of Dunbar, be- caſtlew 
longing to the earl of March. The Engliſh com- fire 
mander was the earl of Saliſbury. The earl of March 81 


the Env: 
was abſent; but his wife, the daughter of Randolph, il. 
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Sg. 0 
every poſt to the northward of the Forth, he employed 
himſelf in ſettling the affairs of the nation as well as 
he could. | 

In 1341, the caſtle of Edinburgh was ſurpriſed by a 
device of Sir William Bullock. According to his ap- 
ointment, one Walter Currie of Dundee privately 
received into his ſhip the Knight of Liddeſdale, with 
William Fraſer, Joachim of Kinbuck, and 200 reſo— 
Jute men. , Currie caſt anchor in Leith road, pretend- 
ing to be an Engliſh ſhipmaſter, who had a cargo of 
wine and proviſions, with which he propoſed to fur- 
niſh the commander of the caſtle. His barrels and 
hampers were brought to the caltle-gate, and ſuddenly 
thrown down in ſuch a manner as to obſtruct the ſhut- 
ting of it, Currie and his men then flew the centi- 
nels; and the knight of Liddeſdale, with a party who 
lurked in the neighbourhood, ruſhed in, overpowered 
the garriſon, and made themſelves maſters of the place. 


ng David—On the 4th of March this year, the king and queen 


arrived from France, and landed at Inverbervie in Kin- 


cardineſhire. 


In 1342, Alexander Ramſay took the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Roxburgh ; for which important ſervice the 
king beſtowed on him the charge of ſheriff of Teviot- 
dale, at that time held by William Douglas knight of 
Liddeſdale. The king's liberality proved fatal to Ram- 


ſay: for from that time Douglas became his impla- 


cable and inveterate enemy ; and having, after a pre- 
tended reconciliation, unexpectedly ſurpriſed bim with 
three of his friends, he put them inſtantly to death, 
carrying off Ramſay himſelf to his caſtle of the Her- 
mitage, where he cauſed him to be ſtarved to death 
in a moſt barbarous manner. The unhappy man 
was confined in a room, over which was an heap 
of wheat; a few grains of which were let fall every 
day through a hole, not as many as would ſup— 


port life, but as would protract it for a time, and 
make him longer ſenſible of the agonies of hunger; 
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and in this miſerable ſituation he ſurvived for 17 days. 
About the ſame time Sir William Bullock was put to 
death by Douglas in a ſimilar manner; nor was kin 
David at that time in a capacity to puniſh ſuch atro— 
cious crimes committed by ſo powerful a ſubject. 

In the mean time, David having raiſed a powerful 
army, prepared to take a ſevere revenge of the Eng- 
liſh, from whom he had ſuffered ſo much. Edward 
was at that time in France, but commanded Baliol to 
raiſe all the militia beyond the Trent : which order, 
however, produced but little effect; ſo much was this 
mean-ſpirited prince deſpiſed by the Engliſh. David 
invaded Northumberland without oppoſition, and ra- 
vaged the country'; but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 


| of Newcaſtle, which was commanded by Sir John Ne- 
vil, an excellent officer. 


David, exaſperated at this 
repulſe, entered the biſhopric of Durbam, which he 
ravaged in the moſt cruel manner. However, on the 
approach of Edward with a powerful army, the Scots 
thought proper to retire; and a two years truce was 
agreed upon, 

This pacification was but ſhort-lived. In 1345 the 
Scots again prepared to invade England, while Ed— 
ward took all neceſſary meaſures for oppoſing them: 

owever, this year the Scots were ſucceſsfu], ravaging 
Weſtmoreland, and burning ſeveral towns. The year 


euded wick a new truce between the two nations; and 
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ſtrangled in his preſence, and then the father's head to 


1 10 
hoſtilities were not renewed till 1346, when David Scotland. | | 
entered England with an army of 50,000 men. Hig ——_ 
firſt exploit was the taking of the fortreſs of Liddel, 

and maſſacring all whom he found in it, The com- 

mander, Sir Walter Selby, capitulated with a Scots it 14 
knight for his life; but the bargain being diſapproved 235 | Yr 


of by David, he ordered two of Selby's ſons to be Monſtrous Wy 
cruelty of "RF 
David. | 1 


be cut off. From thence the Scots marched to Lan- 

croft, which they plundered; then paſſing into Nor- 10 

thumberland, they pillaged the priory of Hexham, 1 

but ſpared the town, that it might ſerve as a maga- Wt 

Zine, Three other towns, Corbridge, Durham, and ] 

Darlington, were ſpared for the ſame reaſon. In his 10 

march to Durham, it is ſaid tbat he would have made | T4 

the county a deſart, had not ſome of the monks paid "14 

him a contribution of a thouſand pounds to ſpare their ji 

eſtates: however, according to Knyghton, every Erg- | ul 

liſhman who fell into David's hands was put to death, | e 

unleſs he could redeem his life by paying threepence. 1 
To put a ſtop to the cruelties of this barbarous in- | 

vader, the queen of England, in her huſband's ab- 1 2M 

ſeace, aſſembled a powerful army, which was divided Wh 

into four bodies; the firſt commanded by Lord Henry 1 

Percy; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of Vork; the 1 

third by the biſhop of Lincoln, the lord Moubray, and at 

Sir Thomas Rokeby ; and the fourth and principal 11 

diviſion was headed by Edward Baliol.— The king of | KI 

Scotland headed a choſen battalion, compoſed of the | l 

flower of his nobility, and the auxiliaries with which 11 

he had been ſupplied by France. The high ſteward EE We! 

of Scotland headed the ſecond line ; and the third was 11 

commanded by the earls of Moray and Douglas. 19 

While the Engliſh were approaching, Lord Douglas 14 

and Sir David Graham fkirmiſhed with them, but 

were defeated with the loſs of 500 of their men; which 

ſeemed an omen of the diſaſter that was about to en- gs 

ſue. The general engagement began between the The battle | FN 

archers on both fides ; but the Engliſh being much of Durhans. 4 

ſuperior in the uſe of the bow, the ſteward of Scot- 

land advanced to the relief of his countrymen. The 

Engliſh archers, unable to bear his attack, fell back 

upon Lord Henry Percy's diviſion, which was thus 

put in conſuſion, and would have been totally defeated, 

had not Baliol advanced to their relief with a body of 

4000 horſe. The ſteward was then obliged to retire z 

by which means he left the flank of that diviſion com- 

manded by David, and which was then engaged with 

another line of the Engliſh, expoſed to an attack. 

Bailol perceived the advantage; and, without purſuing 

the ſteward, attacked the king's diviſion, which was 8 

immediately cut in pieces or diſperſed. David was The $ccts. 

left with about 80 noblemen and gentlemen, but ſtill defeated, 

maintained the fight with obſtinacy ; nor would he aud thr 

yield even when wounded in the head with an arrow, biin 1 

expecting every moment to be relieved by the ſteward © 

and that line of his army which was ſtill entire under 

the lords Murray and Douglas. At Jalt, finding 

himſelf totally overpowered, he attempted to retreat, 

but was overtaken by a party under one John Cope- 

land. This captain, endeavouring to ſcize the king, 

had two of his teeth ſtruck out by a blow of his 

gauntlet ; but at laſt, finding it in vain to reſiſt, the we 

king was obliged to yield his ſword and ſurrender: 

himſelf a priſoner, —After he was taken, Daliol at- 

| tacked. 
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Scotland, tacked and totally routed that diviſion of the Scottiſh 
army which had hitherto remained entire under the 
lords Moubray and Douglas. In this battle the Scots 
loſt a great number of their nobility, and 15,000 com- 
mon ſoldiers. Many perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
were alſo taken along with the king; and had it not 
been that the eſcape of the Scots was favoured by the 
avarice of the Engliſh ſoldiers, who neglected the pur- 


ſuit in order to plunder, ſcarce a ſingle Scotſman would 


233 have returned, 
Account of 


king David 
e 1 es ried to the caſtle of Bamborough, where he was kept 


battle. with ſo much privacy, that for ſome time it was not 
known where he was, or that he had been taken pri- 
ſoner. As ſoon as the truth was known, the queen 
of England demanded the royal priſoner from Cope- 
land; but the latter poſitively refuſed to part with him 
even to the queen, unleſs ſhe could produce an order 
to that purpoſe under Edward's hand and ſeal. This 
reſolute behaviour was reſented by the queen, and a 
complzint made to the king; in conſequence of which, 
Copcland was ſummoned to appear before Edward, 
after having reſigned David to the cuſtody of lord 
- _ Nevil. The Engliſh monarch, at that time in France, 
approved of all that he had done, rewarded him with 
5001. a-year, and ſent him back to England with the 
honour of knighthood. David was then eſcorted by 
Copeland, attended, it is ſaid, by 20,000 men from 
the caſtle of Ogle in Northumberland, till the lord 
Nevil, by indenture, delivered him into the hands of 
Sir Thomas Rokeby ſheriff of Yorkſhire. In the ſame 
pompous manner he was conducted all the way to 
London, which he entered on a black courſer. He 
was received in the capital with the greateſt ſolemnity 
by the lord-mayor and other magiſtrates, the city- 


companies under #rms lining all the ſtreets through 


which he paſſed, the houſes loaded with ſpeQators, 
who expreſſed a generous concern for his captivity. 
Being arrived at the tower, he was delivered, by in- 
denture likewiſe, to the cuſtody of the conſtable, the 
lord John Darcy, on the 2d of January 1347. 

Beliol Baliol now, encouraged by the misfortune of his 
rmuke: anos rival, made an effort once more to eſtabliſh himſelf on 
wer at- the throne of Scotlend ; and before the end of the 
year reduced the caſtles of Hermitage and Roxburgh, 


t Soar. the foreſt of Ettric, the Merſe, with the counties of 
Jad. Annandale, Teviotdale, and Tweedale. The Scots 


continued faithful to the cauſe of their king, notwith- 
landing bis misfortune, and choſe the Steward for the 
guardian of the kingdom. He behaved with a pru- 
dence equal to the high ſtation he filled: nevertheleſs 
the progreſs of Baliol was ſo rapid, that it is ſcarce 
probable he could have maintained his ground, had 
not Edward again conſented to a truce ; which, how- 
ever, ſcems to have been ill obſerved on the part of 
the Scots. In fact, though both Scots and Engliſh 


240 iſtorians are filent as to particulars, we find, that about 


ins Scots 


recaov he 1 f 
recover the cut of the hands of the Engliſh ; excepting Berwick, 
greateſt 


bart of Roxburph, Hermitage, and Lanric, which was part 
their coun- of Balio.s horeditary eſtate, and defended by him with 
try. an army. The Scots hiſtorians inform us, that the 
Engliſh, in revenge of the damages done to their 
country by the breach of the peace, proclaimed a 
tournament and other military exerciſes at Berwick, 
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King David, after this unfortunate battle, was car- 


90,000 merks for his ranſom, by equal proportions, sen 


in the kingdom, ſhould remain in England as hoſtages 
and ſureties for the ſaid ſum ; and that, if any part 


that the lord high ſteward, the lord Douglas, Jobs 


once more took the field ; but not before the Engliſh 


the end of the year 1348, all Scotland was recovered 


8 G0 


to which they invited the Scots; but in their way Scala; 
thither the latter fell into an ambuſcade, and were all - 
cut in pieces. a | 
The years 1349 and 1350 were remarkable only Scotland 
for a dreadfu] plague which invaded Scotland, after ane 
having ravaged the continent of Enrope. According . 
to Fordun, one-third of the people of Scotland periſhed plague 
at this time, The patient's ficſh ſwelled exceedingly, 
and he died in two days illneſs; but the mortality 
chiefly affected the middling and lower ranks of people. 
The ſame dreadfu] calamity continued throughout the 
years 1351 and 1352; occaſioning a ceſſation of arms 
not only in Scotland, but throughout all Europe. | 
All this time king David remained a priſoner in 
England; for, though ſeveral treaties had been pro- 
poled, they had hitherto come to nothing, becauſe 
the Engliſh monarch inſiſted upon being indemnitied 
for the ravages the Scots had committed in his terri- 4 
tories. At laſt it was agreed, that the king of Scot- Terms p. 
land ſhould be immediately ſet at liberty, on paying poſel b. 


geollane 
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within the ſpace of nine years: That 10,000 merks, mona, 


being the firſt proportion, ſhould be paid at the feaſt 
of Candlemas next to come, the ſecond at Candlemas 
1357, and ſo on till complete payment ſhould be made 
of the whole: That, during the ſaid ſpace of nine 
years, there ſhould be a truce between the two king- 


doms : That 20 Scots gentlemen, of the beſt families 248 


Nis obl 
0 fe- 
6 6 ; > With 
thereof was not paid at the preciſe time appointed, 


then David ſhould remain a priſoner in England till it 
was paid ; or, if he was detained by any juſt cauſe, 


of the Iſles, and others of the bigheſt rank, ſhould come 

and ſupply his place. 8 19 
Theſe terms were rejected by the Scots nobility; Rejedel! 

and, in 1355, war was re- commenced with England, the * 

at the inſtigation of France, who ſent 40,000 crowns a 


to Scotland as a ſupply for defraying the expences. meucel, 
With this fum the guardian, having raiſed an army, 


had deftroyed the Lothians and Douglaſdale. A 
battle was fought on Niſbit-moor; in which the Eng- 
liſh being drawn into an ambuſcade, were totally de- 
feated. The next attempt of the Scots was againſt 20 
the town of Berwick, which they deſigned to fur- ber 
priſe by an eſcalade. They met, however, with ſuch tool, 
a vigorous reſiſtance, that many perſons of diſtinction 
were killed. However, the attack proved ſueceſsful; 
but the acquiſition was of no great importance, as the 
caſtle ſtill held out. Edward, in the mean time, 
hearing of the loſs of the town, hurried back from 
France to London. Here he ſtaid but three days, and 1 
marched northward to raiſe the ſiege. He reached g f 
Durham on the 23d of December 1355, where he by [4s 
appointed all his military tenants to meet him on the 
it of January 1356. On the 14th of the fame month 
he arrived before Berwick, which was inſtantly re- 
taken; but the Scots were allowed to depart for their 
own country. The reduction of this place produced 
an extraordinary effect: For Baliol now percewing 
that Edward meant not to eſtabliſn him on the throne 
of Scotland, but to retain in his own poſſeſſion 28 
many places of that country as he could, came at * 
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rid ob. 
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to the reſolution of giving up to the king of England 
the whole of Scotland. This indeed was no more 
than a form, becauſe at that time he was not poſſeſſed 
. of the kingdom. However, the ceremony was per- 
x formed at Roxburgh; and Baliol preſented his crown, 
belom ok ang ſome earth and ftones, by way of inveſtiture. 
land to Baliol in return was to have a revenue of 2000 pounds 
daa. 2-year; and, as Edward was at the head of an ex- 

cellent army, he had little doubt of being able to foree 

the Scots to ſubmit. 5 
The affairs of Scotland were now in a very critical 
fituation ; and it was neceſfary to gain time. For this 
reaſon Edward was amuſed with a negociation; and 
to this he the more willingly liſtened, as he was at that 
time waiting for his fleet, trom which he preat expec- 
% tations. A little time, however, diſcovered the de- 
homik®s ceit. The Scots plainly told Edward, that they would 
3 die rather than ſubmit to his demands; and he, in 
mw return, threatened a moſt dreadful revenge. His fleet 
in the mean time arrived in the frith of Forth ; the 
mariners deſtroyed and pillaged all that was within 
their reach, without ſparing even the ſacred edifices, 
carrying off the ſtatues of the bleſſed virgin, loading 


the monks with chains, and committing every thing 


vgtland, 


had by this time marched as far as Haddington, but 

was obliged to receive proviſions all the way from his 
g fleet; for the Scots had deſolated the conntry through 
ſi; ob!- which he paſſed. During his march his army was 
10% harraſſed, and his foragers cut off, fo that he was re- 
© duced to diſtreſs ; and at laſt, his fleet being totally 
lingary deſtroyed by a ſtorm, he was obliged to return to 
„„ England without accompliſhing any thing. 
In the mean time the prince of Wales, who had 
been left by his father to carry on the war in France, 
defeated and took priſoner John king of France at the 
battle of Poitiers. In this battle were 3090 Scots, 
who had gone over as auxiliaries to the French mo- 
narch, and who ſuffered extremely. However, the 
ſucceſs of Edward, inſtead of rendering him haughty, 
ſeemed to have a contrary effect; and, by the media- 
tion of pope Innocent, a truce for two years was con- 
cluded with France, in which the Scots were compre- 
% hended. During this interval, the ranſom of the king 
a of Scots Was ſettled at 100,000 marks to be paid in 
tn ten years; for which 20 hoſtages were to be given as 

formerly. In conſcquence of this treaty, David at laſt 


88 . 
Nuart, became their ſurname. 


did ever exiſt, 
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in thoſe days called impiety and facrilege. Edward 


. 
obtained his liberty in 1358; and Edward laid aſide Seotland. 


all hopes of ever ſubduing Scotland. As for Balio}, — 
he was now ſunk in oblivion; and it is not known 
what become of him, or when he died. 180 


David, though now reftored to liberty, found him- Is embaraſ- 


ſelf greatly embarraſſed with the payment af ſuch a fed by the 
payment 


of his rau 


large ſum as had been ſtipulated for his ranſom; the 
kingdom of Scotland being then in a moſt miſerable ſom. 
and exhauſted ſituation. After ſending his queen, 
and going into England himſelf, he could obtain no 
greater favour than a reſpite of a few months for the 
payment of the fecond moiety; ſo that he was at laſt 
conſtrained to aſk aſſiſtance from France. This could 
ſcarce be expected in the diſtreſſed fituation of that 
kingdom; however, it was at laſt agreed, that 50,000 
marks ſhould be paid to Scotland, in caſe the Scots 
would conſent to renew the war the following years. 
Neither party, however, kept their word ; and David, 
being ſtill greatly diſtreſſed about the remainder of 
his ranſom, at laſt entered into a very extraordinary 
negociation with Edward, by which he conſented that 
the king of England ſhould be his ſucceſlor to the 
throne of Scotland. But this negociation was defeated 


through the invincible hatred which the Scots bore to 5 


an Engliſh governor. David then, being entirely Enters into 


unable to diſcharge the remainder of his ranſom, wasa new 


obliged to enter into a new treaty; by which the treaty with 
kingdom of Scotland became indebted to Edward the LEWard-. 


ſam of 100,000 pounds Sterling, to be paid by equal 
proportions within the ſpace of 25 years, during which 
there ſhould be a truce between the two nations, 
From this time we meet with little more of any mo-. 
ment in the reign of king David. After the death of. 
his queen Johanna, the ſiſter of Edward, he married a 
Scots woman, of mean birth, named Margaret Logie; 
but by neither of his wives had he any children, 
Queen Margaret he divorced, on what pretence is not 
known; however, ſhe left the kingdom, and complained 
perfonally to the pope, who treated her as David's 
lawful wife, and enjoined her huſband to receive her 
as ſuch under the moſt ſevere penalties. What effect 
theſe threats had on the king, is not known; but it is He dies 


25% 


certain that Margaret never returned to Scotland; and, and is (0. 


on the 22d of February 1371, David himſelf died, ceeded by 
leaving the kingdom to his nephew Robert Steward, Robert 
the firſt of that family who fat on the throne of Scot- ert 
land (G). | 
| Some 


(6) Concerning the origin of the Stewart family, we have the following account by the Scots hiſtorians, 
Fleance, the ſon of the celebrated Banquo, after his father's murder by Macbeth, fled into Wales, where he 
had a ſon named Walter, by a princeſs of that country. After the reſtoration of Malcolm Canmore, this 

alter returned to Scotland, where he was promoted to the high ſtewardſhip, a dignity held by ſervice, and 
which entitled the poſſeſſor to all the privileges of a baron. Walter was now diſtingviſhed from this office, 
by the title of Malter the Stewart, which deſcended to his poſterity; and Steward, afterwards Stewart, or 


. 


On this account Lord Hailes has the following remarks. „ Our hiſtorians have recorded the atchievements 
of Walter the Stewart of Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III. He is ſaid to have been the father of Alan, 
and the grandfather of that Walter who was indeed 8 
colm IV. It may perhaps be aſcribed to ſtrange prejudices, or to a fpirit of ſcepticiſm, when I declare, that 
hitherto I have ſeen no evidence that ſuch a perſon as Walter Stewart of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm III. 


+2wart of Scotland in the reign of David I. and Mal- 


We are gravely told, That Walter the ſon of Fleance, the ſon of Banquho, Thane of Lochaber, ha- 
2 killed a man at the court of Griffith, prince of Wales, ſought refuge with Edward the Conteſſor; 
0 and having killed another man at Edward's court, ſought refuge with Alan the Red, earl of Britany :, 
That, on the Norman invaſion, he came to England with the earl of Britany, and ſignalized himſelf at the 


« battle 


r . N 
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Scotland. 
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Some authors tell us, that at the acceſſion of bly of the States ſet it aſide, and it was reſolved 
Robert II. his title was diſputed by William earl of that Robert ſhould be crowned at Scone; and to take 
Douglas. If an ſuch claim was preferred, an aſſem- away for the future all diſputes concerning the ſuccef. 

| ſio 

© battle of Haſtings in 1066 : That the earl of Britany, by his firſt wife Emma, daughter of Siward _ 
© of Northumberland, had an only child Chriſtina; and that he beſtowed her in marriage on the young hero,” 
This is the ſtory, which, after various improvements ſince the days of Boece, has had the good fortune to ob. 
tain credit. | | 

« That Walter, before he had well attained to the age of manhood, ſhould have ſlain two men in private 
quarrels, is a circumſtance improbable, yet poſſible ; and therefore I object not to it. But his alliance with 
the ear] of Britany cannot be ſo eaſily admitted. 

& Alan ſurnamed /e Roux, a younger ſon of Eudo earl of Britany, was one of the gallant adventurers who 
came over with William the Conqueror; he had neither territories nor court. The hiſtorians of Britany poſi. 
tively aſſert that he had no children. Beſides, it is hard to ſay, by what accident Alan % Roux ſhould have 


become acquainted with Emma the daughter of Siward earl of Northumberland! I ſuppoſe that our hiſto. 


rians invented this alliance, in order to ſtrengthen the connection between Walter the Stewart and Mal- 
colm III. | | 


« According to one account, the genealogies of their families ſtand thus : 
| Siward earl of Northumberland “. 


— 


—— — 


— : — 


Emma Alan earl of Britany. Another daughter Duncan king of Scots. 


F ˙¹ A 


Chriſtina Walter the Stewart. Malcolm III. 
« Thus Walter the Stewart and Malcolm III. were couſins- german. 


% According to another account, the genealogy of their families ſtands thus: 


Siward earl of Northumberland. His ſiſter wife of Duncan 
e „ 
Emma Alan Earl of Britany. Malcolm III. 


| __Chriftina=Walter the Stewart. | | 

© Thus the mother of Walter the Stewart, and Malcolm III. were coufins-german, _ 

& Tt is faid, That Walter the Stewart had a ſon, Alan, alſo Stewart of Scotland.“ The evidence of this 
is to be found in a charter granted by earl Goſpatrick, and in another charter granted by his ſon Waldeve 
earlof March, at Dunbar. In them Alden, or Aldan Dapifer, is mentioned as a witneſs ; that is, ſay our 
antiquaries, Allan, the ſtewart of Scotland, | | | | 

« This is the fundamental propoſition on which the genealogy of the houſe of Stewart, as it is commonly 
underſtood, may be ſaid to reſt. It will be remarked, that this hypotheſis takes it for granted, that Alden 
or Aldan, and Alan, are the ſame z upon what authority, I know not. The Alden mentioned in the two 
ebarters ſeems to have been the ſtewart of earl Goſpatrick, and of earl Waldeve, not the ſtewart of Scotland. 


To the charter by earl Goſpatrick, there are eight witneſſes : * Andrew the arch-deacon ; Adam his bro- 


ther; Nigel the chaplain; Ketel the ſon of Dolphin; Ernald; Alden the Stewart [Dapifer]; Adam the 
* ſon of Alden; Adam the ſon of Goſpatrick.“ Is it poſſible for credulity itſelf to believe, that 2% Alden 
placed ſo low in ſuch company, was 7he high ſtewart of Scotland, a man at leaſt as honourable as Goſpatrick 
himſelf? TI can have no doubt, that the witneſſes to this charter were the dependents or houſehold-ſervants of 


earl Goſpatrick ; and that if we interpret Nigellus Capellanus to be Nigel the earPs chaplain, we mult interpret 


Aldenus Dapifer to be Alden the earls ſtewart. 


To the charter granted by earl Waldeve, there are nine witneſſes, Alden Dapifer is the ſeventh 1n order. 


There are only three among them who ſeem to have been landed men: Elias de Hadeftandena, (probably 
Haſſenden), William de Copland, and William de Hellebat, (q. Ellbottle) ; all the three are placed before 
Alden Dapifer. | | | 

It has been remarked, © That in thoſe days the title of fewart, or dapiſor, was too high a title to be given 
tothe retainer of an earl.“ I anſwer, that the Saxon Chronicle, anno 1093, ſays, * Morael of Boebbahurh 
* was thaes eorles /{ward,” i. e. Morel of Bamborough was this earl's /?-avart, or the ſtewart of Robert earl 
of Northumberland. Beſides, to a charter granted by earl Goſpatrick the elder, Lambertus Dapifer 15 4 
witnels. If Lambertus Dapiſer, in a charter of Goſpatrick the elder, implies Lambert the ſtewart of the family 


of Harch, why ſhould Aldenus Dapiſer, in the charters of the fon and grandſon of Goſpatrick, imply the 


frewart of Scotland? 5 
* There was 2 certain princeſs of Denmark, who brought forth a ſon to a hear. This ſon was called Bern, and, 


N 80 like, lad ears like a bear, He was the father of Si ward carl of Northumberland. Brompton, p. 965. 
P WIIden. | 
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dom was ſecured to Robert and his heirs. 
The new king being thus eſtabliſhed on the throne, 


endeavoured to renew the war with the Engliſh, in 


order to recover from them the town of Berwick, and 


ſome other places on the borders. In this, however, 
he failed; and as 56,000 pounds of David's ranſom 
fill remained unpaid, Robert bound himſelf to diſ- 
charge it at the rate of 4000 marks every midſummer. 
He then propoſed an alliance with France; but the 
the terms demanded by that kingdom being, that 
Scotland ſhould be obliged to make war with England 


} . whenever France ſhould require it, Robert could not 
reuy 


by any means be induced to conſent to ſuch a requi- 
ſition, which would have obliged him to break thro” 
the moſt ſolemn treaties, whenever the king of France 
ſhould think proper to break with England. A gew 
treaty therefore was entered into, by which it was 
provided, that neither Scotland nor France ſhould be 
obliged to make war with England; and by another 
clauſe, that the diſpenſation or authority even of the 
pope himſelf, ſhould never free the kings or kingdoms 
of France and Scotland from the obligations they lay 
under to aſſiſt one another, as often as required, in 
oppoſition to the kingdom of England. In caſe of a 
competition for the crown of Scotland, the king of 
France and his heirs were to take care that no Engliſh 
influence was uſed; but that the matter being by the 
greateſt and beſt part of the nation decided conform- 
ably to the laws and eſtabliſhments of Scotland, he 
ſhould with all his power defend and aſſiſt the perſon 


| ſo eſtabliſhed. Laſtly, it was agreed, that no French - 


man ſhould ever henceforth ſerve for wages, or other- 


wiſe, againſt Scotland, nor any Scoiſm an againſt 
France. | | 


Vor. IX. 


| 39 
] believe that no defender of the common hypotheſis will anſwer this objeRion, by pretending that Lam- 
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«land. fon, à particular act was framed, by which the king- 


plaint. 
the earl of Moray, aſſembling their followers, entered 
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This laſt article occaſioned a recal of all the Scots Sco 


from the Engliſh armies, which Edward looked upon 
to be a prelude to an invaſion. He accordingly iſſued 


writs for aſſembling all the militia in the north of Eng- 
land. 


tland. 


— 
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At this time an invincible hatred ſubſiſted be- lobed 


tween the neighbouring people of both nations, which Scots and 
extended not only through the lower ranks, but had Engliſh 


pervaded the higher claſſes alſo. 
the borders, indeed, paid very little regard to the or- 
ders of their reſpective ſovereigns; ſo that daily hoſti- 
lities were committed by them upon each other, when 
there was peace between the fovereigns. The inha- 
bitants of theſe countries had eſtabliſhed with ane ano- 
ther certain Conventions, which have ſince been col- 


lected, and go by the name of the Border-laws. The 


families of Douglas and Percy, whoſe eſtates lay con- 


tipuaus to one another, were at perpetual variance. 
It had been common for the borderers of both king- 


doms, during a truce, to frequent each others fairs; 


and a ſervant of the earl of March had been killed in 
a fray at that of Roxburgh, which was ftill in 'the 
hands of the Engliſh. Juſtice for this murder was 
demanded from lord Percy ; but he ſlighted the com- 
On this the earl of March, with his brother 


the next fair that was held in Roxburgh, plundered 
and burnt the town, and killed all the Engliſh who 
fell into their hands. 'The Engliſh borderers were 
ordered to lay waſte the lands of the ear] of March ; 
but, in their way thither, deſtroyed the eſtate of Sir 
John Gordon, a man of great property in the ſouth 


of Scotland. Sir John in his turn invaded England, 


from whence he drove off a large booty in cattle, and 
a number of priſoners. In his retreat he was attacked 


by a body of freſh troops under Sir John Liſburn, at 
M a 


bertus Dapiſer was indeed ftewwart of Scotland. Such an anſwer would leave no room for Walter ſtewart of 
Scotland, who is held to have been a diſtinguiſhed perſonage in the reign of Malcolm III. 
elt is curious to ſee upon what ſlight grounds our antiquaries have eſtabliſhed the connection between A- 


denus Dapiſer and the houſe of Stewart. 
David I. 


Walterus Da 
tric and Waldeve. 


Walterus filius Alani appears to have flouriſhed in the reign of 
In the reign of Malcolm IV. he is termed Dapifer. 


Hence it has been raſhly concluded, that 


pifer filius Alani was the ſon of that Aldenus Dapifer who is a witneſs to the charters of Goſpa- 


1 perſuade myſelf, that Alden Dapifer, and Alen the father of Walter Stewart of Scotland, in the rei gn of 
Malcolm IV. were different perſons; and that they had nothing in common but the Chrſtian name, if indeed 


they bad that in common. 


Some of my readers may demand, Who then was Alan the father of Walter, ſtewart of Scotland in the 


* reign of Malcolm IV ? 


LJ can only anſwer this queſtion by demanding, * Who was the father of Martach earl of Marre in the 


* reign of Malcolm III.; of Gilchriſt earl of Angus in the reign of Alexander I.; of Fergus lord of Gal- 


0 oway in the reign of Malcolm IV.; or of Friſkinus de Moravia, anceſtor of the family o Sutherland, in 
* the reign of William the Lion ? Or, to keep in the ſuppoſed line of the royal family of Stewart, hs 


* Was the father of Banquho Thane of Lochaber ? 


cc 


lany anſwers may no doubt be made to this laſt queſtion, Kennedy ſays, that the father of Banquho 


was one of the ſeven ſons of Core king of Munſter ; Sir George M*Kenzie, Of Ferquhard, the fon of Ken- 
nech III; and Simpſon, The ſon of Ferquhard Thane of Lochaber, the ſon of Kenneth, the fon of Murdoch, 


the ſon of Doir, the ſon of Eth king of Scotland, 


It is remarkable, that Abercrombie relates all thoſe contradictory ſtories, without ever ſuſpecting the 
Natural inference arifing from them, That if noble perſons are not ſatisfied with a long pedigree, proved by 
; 3 inſtruments, they muſt believe in flattering and ignorant fictions; and that if they fcorn to wait 


. or the dawn of er 
dealogies.“ 


ecord to enlighten their deſcent, they muſt bewilder themſelves in dark and fabulous ge- 


In the reign of David I. before the middle of the 12th century, the ſamily of the Stewarts was opulent 


and powerful. 
Was 1 | 
«+ 1815 Commencement, we cannot determine.“ 


It may therefore have ſubſilted for many ages previous to that time; but when, and what 


The inhabitants of borderers. 
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Scotland. a place called Caram. An obſtinate encounter fol- 
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Berwieck 
taken and 
retaken. 


lowed. The Scots were five times repulſed; but at 
lat they renewed the charge with ſuch fury, that they 
made Liſburn, his brother, and feveral other perſons 
of diſtin ion, priſoners, together with all their ſurvi- 
ving ſoldiers. On this lord Percy with 7000 men en- 
camped at Duns, in the ſouth of Scotland; but was 
obliged to retire, probably for want of ſublitence for 
his army. In the mean time, Muſprave, the gover— 
nor of B:rwick, who had been ordered to join Percy 
with a detachment from the garriſon, was on his march 
intercepted, dcicated, and taken priſoner by Sir John 
Gordon; after which the border war became general 
en both fides. The iſſue of theſe diſturbances is but 
little known; however, in 1377, we find them raging 
with more violence than ever. The fair of Roxburgh 
was once more the feene of action, and the town was 
again burnt down by the Scots. Lord Percy, who 
was now earl of Northumberland, reſolved to take ſig- 
nal vengeance. He ravaged the Scots borders, par- 
ticularly the earl of March's eſtate, for three days, at 


the head of 10,000 men. Some time after this, the 


Scots inſurgents became powerful enough to ſurpriſe 
Berwick; which, however, was quickly retaken by 
the Engliſh, who ſoon after invaded Scotland. In 
this expedition, however, they ſucceeded fo ill, that 
Percy thought proper to deſiſt from his expedition. 
The Scots in the mean time began hoſtilities by ſea, 
under one Mercer, an experienced ſailor ; but he had 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh, with 
all his fleet. In 1379, England was afflicted with a 
dreadful plague, of which the Scots took advantage 
to invade the country. The Engliſh hiſtorians tell us 
that they bebaved with the utmoſt barbarity, killing 
and plundering the defenceleſs inhabitants without 
mercy. | 


This predatory war continued, generally to the diſ- 


advantage of the Engliſh, till the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1380, when a truce was concluded, to continue 
for a year; which, however, related only to the bor- 
ders. This truce, like the others, was but very in- 
differently obſerved ; ſo that, in 1383, new negociations 


were ſet on foot: but, in 1384, the war was renewed 


with greater fury than ever. In the ſpring, the earls 
of March and Douglas took the caſtle of Lochma- 
ben, end intercepted a rich convoy which the Engliſh 
were ſending to Roxburgh; burnt to the ground the 
caitle of Wark, and committed ſuch devaſtations in the 
north of England, that ſcveral gentlemen offered to 


refign their eſtates to king Richard, becauſe they 
were not able to defend them againſt the Scots. The 


Duke of Lancaſter entered Scotland at the head of an 
army ; but the inhabitants had removed every thing 
valuable, ſo that he marched on to Edinburgh with- 
out accompliſhing any thing of conſequence. On his 
return, he was harraſſed by flying parties of Scote, 
who deftroyed a conſiderable number of his men. 
This year alſo the French ſent a body of auxiliaries 
into Scotland. 'The earls of Northumberland and 
Nottingham entered Scotland with an army of 10,000 
horſe and 6000 archers 3 but retired after having 
committed ſome devaltations in the ſouthern counties. 
The Scots revenged themſelves by laying waſte all the 
northern part of England to the gates of Newcallle. 


Berwick was taken by the Scots, and ſoon after ſur- 


together with ſupplies of all kinds of military ſtores, 


freſh fury. Northumberland and Weſtmoreland were 


rendered for the ſum of 2000 marks. A truce was Scotlang F 
then, as uſual, concluded ; but in the mean time kin — 20 
Robert was meditating a moſt ſevere blow againſt the 
Engliſh. | 

The Dake of Burgundy having come to the poſſeſ. _ 256 
ſion of the eftate of his father-in-law the earl of *0midah 
Flanders, claimed the ſovereignty of the town of Ghent; Eaglal 
but they refuſed to ſubmit to him, and in this refuſz] projcticy, 
were protected by king Richard II. of England. On 
this the duke of Burgundy propoſed to the French 
court to invade England in concert with the Scots, 
This being agreed to, a fleet was fitted out at Sluys; 
on board of which John de Vienne, the French ad. 
miral, embarked, carrying alongſt with him 50,000 
pounds in gold, which the duke of Burgundy advanced 
in order to be diſtributed in Scotland, where the ad. 
miral arrived ſafe with a conſiderable reinforcement, 


T'wo thouſand auxiliaries, of whom 500 were men— 
at-arms; arrived with this fleet, and 4oo ſuits of 
complete armour were brought alongſt with them, 
in order to be diſtributed among the braveſt of the 
Scots. 

The Scots were for a ſhort time elated with the great, 2) 
attention which had been paid them by the French zu gal 
king ; but, in the mean-time, the Flemings baving ] 
revolted, the French abandoned the Scots to ſuſtain 
the whole weight of the Engliſh reſentment, that they 
themſelves might employ their arms in Flanders, 
King Richard took the field with a more numerous 
army than had ever been muftered in England before. 
Hoſtilities were begun by the Scots, who, according 
to cuſtom, invaded the northern parts of England, and 
carried off a conſiderable booty : however, in their 
retreat, they were in the utmoſt danger of being cut 
off by the duke of Lancaſter, who had been ſent with 
an army to intercept them. The Engliſh army pro- 
ceeded northwards; but could accompliſh nothing, on 
account of the country being deſolated, till they came 
to Edinburgh, which they laid in aſhes. Being, kow- 
ever, inceſſantly harraſſed by parties of the enemy, 
they were obliged to retreat, 

Nothing remarkable happened till the year 1379, 


when, after a ſhort truce, the war was renewed with 


ravaged by the earls of Fife and Douglas, and Lord 
Nithſdale defeated a body of 3000 Engliſh; after 
which he formed the plan of invading Ircland, the 
inhabitants of which had of late been very active 
againſt the Scots. In 1388, Douglas obtained per. 
miſſion to raiſe a body of forces for this invaſion ; and 
having landed in fafety, defeated the Iriſh, plundered 
the town of Carling ford, and loaded fifteen ſnips with 
the booty. From thence the Scots failed to the iſſc 
of Man, which in like manner was plundered and laid 
walte ; after which they returned with their booty to 
Loch Rien in Scotland. | 1 8 
Encouraged by this fucceſs, Robert determined to wee 
proceed on a more enlarged plan, Having aſſembled, *c.. 
a parliament at Aberdeen, a double invaſion of Eng- ;cois4 
land was re{olved upon. Two armies were raiſed; the once. 
one, conſiſting of 25,000 men, commanded by the 
earls of Mentiech and Fife, Douglas lord of Galloway) 
and Alexander Lindfay ; the other army, confilting of 


the like number, was commanded by the wo 
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otland. Douglas, March, Crawford, Moray, the lord high battle, and remain priſoners ſtill. This condition Scotland | ; 
Conſtable of Scotland, and other perſons of diſtine- being complied with, the Scots drew aut their army | A 
tion. The former entered Cumberland, and the lat- for battle. Their rear was ſecured by marſhes, and Bet | 
ter Northumberland, both which countries they laid their flanks by large trees which they had felled. In Mit 
waſte, and both armies were to meet within ten miles ſhort, their appearance was ſo formidable, that the 
of Newcaſtle. The Engliſh were thrown into the Engliſh, dreading to encounter a reſolute enemy ſo 
greateſt conſternation. Newcaſtle was defended by ſtrongly ſecured, retired to Newcaſtle, leaving the 
the earl of Northumberland, whoſe age and infirmities Scots at liberty to continue their march to their own 1 
rendered him incapable of taking the field; but his country. 43 
place was abundantly ſupplied by his two ſons Henry Robert being now oppreſſed with age, ſo that he 144 
and Ralph, the former of whom is known in Engliſh could no longer endure the fatigues of government, 107 
hiſtory by the name of Hoiſpur. The town was ga- the adminiſtration of affairs devolved upon his ſecond 1 
riloned by the flower of the Engliſh nobility and gentry, ſon the earl of Fife; for his eldeſt ſon was by nature | B10 
2s well as the inhabitants of the adjacent countries, indolent, and beſides lame by an unjucky blow he had [8740 
who had fled thither for refuge, Douglas ſelected received from a horſe. Early in the ſpring of 1389, 11 
2000 foot and 300 horfemen out of the two armies, he invaded England with ſucceſs : but the ſame year 
and encamped on the north fide of the town, with a a truce was concluded, to laſt from the 19th of Jane 1 
view, according to the Scots hiſtorians, of ſtorming it 1389 to the 16th of Auguſt 1392; in which the al- £ . 
259 next day. In the mean time he was challenged by lies of both crowns were included. This truce was 1 
+ ohio Hotſpur to fight him haud to hand, with ſharp ground, violently oppoſed by the nobility, who ſuſpected their | 
al Dou- ſpears, in fight of both armies.. Douglas accepted king of being too much under French influence. Up- 
plas and the challenge, and Percy was unhorſed the firſt en- on this the court of France thought proper to fend 
WY counter, and obliged to take refuge within the port- over ambaſſadors to perſuade the nobility to comply; 
e, cullis or gate of the town; from whence Douglas informing them, that in caſe of a refulal, they could 
brought off his antagoniſt's lance, with a pennon af- expect no aſſiſtance either of men or money from the 
fixed to it, and ſwore in his hearing, that he would continent. With difficulty they prevailed, and peace 
carry it into Scotland. Next day Douglas attempted between England and Scotland was once more relto- | 10 
to ſtorm the town; but being repulſed in the attack, red. Scarce, however, was this truce finiſhed, when | 10 
he decamped in the night. Percy, breathing furious the peace of the nation was moſt ſcangalouſly violated | | hy 
revenge, purſued and overtook the Scots at Otter- by Robert's third ſon the ear] of Buchan. This 0 11 
burn. His arrival was quite unexpected, ſo that the prince having a quarrel with the biſhop of Murray, 1 
principal commanders of the Scattiſh army were ſit- burnt down the fine cathedral of Elgin, which has 174 
KW ing down to ſupper unarmed. The ſoldiers, however, been called by hiſtorians the lanthorn and ornament 11 
Paaburg. were inſtantly prepared for battle; but in the hurry of the north of Scotland. The king for this crime 
| neceſſarily attending a ſurpriſe of this kind, Douglas cauſed his ſon to be impriſoned ; and a civil war would 
forgot to put on his cuiraſs. Both leaders encouraged have been the conſequence, had it not been for the ve- 
their men by the molt animating ſpeeches; and both neration which the Scots retained for their old king. _. 
parties waited for the riſe of the moon, which hap- However, they did not long enjoy, their beloved mo- Robert II. 
pened that night to be unuſually bright. The battle narch; for he died on the 19th of April 1390, in the dies, and is 
being joined on the moon's firſt appearance, the Scots 75th year of his age and the 19th of his reign. Eng | 
began to give ground; but, being rallied by Douglas, On the death of Robert II. the crown devolved A 177 1 
who fought with a battle- ax, the Engliſh, though upon bis eldeſt fon John; but the name being thought 8 
greatly ſuperior in number, were totally routed. Twelve unlucky in Scotland, he changed it for that of Robert, 
. % hundred were killed on the ſpot ; and 100 perſons of though he was ſtill called by the commonalty Robert 
Wn diſtinction, among whom were the two Percies, were 7% u Fernzier, He had been married to Annibal, the 
Fi Made priſoners by Keith mariſchal of Scotland. On daughter of Sir John Drummond, anceſtor to the noble 
es the fide of the Scots the greateſt loſs was that of the family of Perth; and was crowned along with his con- 
brave earl Douglas, who was killed in conſequence of ſort at Scone, on the 13th of Auguſt 1390. He con- 
going to battle without his armour, as above related. firmed the truce which had been entered into with 
lt was this ſingle combat between Douglas and England, and renewed the league with France ; but 
Piercy, and the ſubſequent battle, which gave riſe to the beginning of his reign was diſturbed by the wars of 26 
the celebrated ballad of Chevy Chace. the petty chicftains with each other. Duncan Stew- Rebeilon 
In the mean time the biſhop of Durham was march- art, ſon to Alexander earl of Buchan, who had died in x9 oak | 
og towards Newcaftle with an army of 10,c00 men; prifon for burning the cathedral of Elgin, aſſembling ?! c 
"ut was informed by the runaways of Percy's defeat, his followers under pretence of revenging his father's 
which happened on the 21ſt of July 1388. In a coun- death, laid waſte the county of Angus. Walter Ogil- 
cil of war it was reſolved to purſue the Scots, whom vy the ſheriff of Angus, attempting to repel the in- 
ihey hoped calily to vanquiſh, as being wearied with vaders, was killed, with his brother and 60 of their 1 
the battle ot the preceding day, and laden with plun- followers. The king then gave a commilſion to the 71 
der. The earl of Moray who commanded in chief, earl of Crawford to ſuppreſs them; which he ſoon did, | 
iaving called a conſultation of his officers, reſolved to and moſt of them were either killed or executed. The 
venture a battle. The priſoners were almolt as nu- followers of the earl of Buchan were compoled of the . 
merous as the whole Scots army; however, the ge- wildelt Highlanders, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Cat- Account of | 
ncrals required no more of them than their words of erence, which anſwers to that of banditii, That ſuch u. Cuce — 
tonour that they ſhould continue inactive during the a race of people exiſted is certain from the records of e | 
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Scotland; but it is not eaſy to determine how they ob- 
tained their ſubſiſtence, being void of the knowledge 
of agriculture and of every civil art. There is ſome 
reaſon to helieve that many of them came from the 
Weſtern Ifles; and that they or their anceſtors had 
emigrated from the eaſtern parts of Ireland. The 
lands they inhabited were never cultivated till towards 
the middle of the laſt century; and, according to the 
molt authentic accounts, they lived entirely upon ani- 


_ mal-food. 


264 
Battle be- 
tween the 
champions 
of the clan 
Chattan 
and clan 
Kay, 


265 
Title of 


The earl of Crawford's ſucceſs againſt the followers 
of Buchan encouraged Robert to intruſt him with a 
commiſſion for ſubduing other infurgents by whom the 
peace of the country was diſturbed. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe, were the Clan Chattan and Clan 
Kay. As both theſe tribes were numerous and brave, 
Crawford was not without apprehenſions that they 
might unite againſt him as a common enemy, and de- 
feat him if he attempted to ſuppreſs them by force. 
He propoſed therefore that the two rival clans ſhould 
each chooſe 30 men, to determine their differences by 
the ſword, without being allowed the uſe of any other 
weapon. The king and his nobility were to be ſpec- 
tators of the combat; the conquered clan were to be 
pardoned for all their former offences, and the con- 
querors honoured with the royal favour. This pro- 
poſal was readily accepted by both parties, and the 
north inch of Perth was to be the ſcene of action. 
But, upon muſtering the combatants, it was found 
that one of them, belonging to the clan Chattan, had 
abſented himſelf. It was propoſed to balance this dif- 
ference by withdrawing one of the combatants for the 
clan Kay ; but not one of them could be prevailed on 
to reſign his place. At laſt one Henry Wynd a ſad- 
dler, though no way connected with either party, 
offered to ſupply the place of him that was abſent, on 
condition of his receiving a French crown of gold (a- 
bout 78. 6d. of our money); which was immediately 


paid him. The combat then began with incredible 


fury; but at laſt, through the ſuperior valour and fkill 
of Henry Wynd, victory declared in favour of the clan 
Chattan. Oaly ten of the conquerors, beſides Wynd, 
were left alive; and all of them deſperately wounded, 
Of the clan Kay only one remained; and he having re- 
ceived no hurt, eſcaped by ſwimming acroſs the Tay. 
While theſe internal broils were going on, the truce 
which had lately been concluded with England was 
fo ill obſerved, that it became neceſſary to enter into 
freſh negociations. Theſe, like others which had 
taken place before, had very little effect. The bor- 
derers on both fides had been ſo accuſtomed to ra- 
vage and plunder, that they could not live in quiet. 
King Robert alſo was thought to be too much at- 


Duke intro- tached to the king of England. He had introduced 


duced into 
Scotland. 


the new title of duke, which he beſtowed firſt on the 
prince royal; but making an offer of that honour to 
one of the heads of the Douglas family, it was rejected 
with diſdain. That powerful family had never loſt 
fight of an ancient claim they had upon the caſtle of 
Roxburgh, which was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 


Engliſh; and this year the ſon of the earl of Douglas, 


Sir William Stewart, and others, broke down the 
bridge of Roxburgh, plundered the town, and de- 
ſtroyed the forage and corn there and in the neigh- 


bouring country. The Engliſh applied tor ſatisfac- 


[ 7044 |] 
tion; but obtained none, as the coufufion which in- Scothng 
volved the kingdom by the depoſition of Richard II. 


8 © © 


and the acceſhon of Henry IV. prevented them from 


having recourſe to arms, the only argument to which 


the Scots patriots in thoſe days would liſten, 

No ſooner was the cataſtrophe of Richard. known 
in Scotland, than they reſolved to avail themſelves of itz 
and invading the north parts of England, demoliſhed 


the caſtle of Wark, and laid the neighbouring coun- 


try under contribution. The fituation of Henry's 
affairs did not admit of his reſenting this inſult. He 


contented himſelf with nominating his brother the 


ear] of Weſtmoreland, to treat with the Scots about 
a truce or peace; or, if that could not be obtained, to 


make a mutual agreement, that the towns of Dum. 


fries in Scotland, and Penrith in England, ſhould be 
free from hoſtilities during the war. To this propoſal 


the Scots paid no regard ; and being encouraged by 


the court of France, who reſented the depoſition of 
Richard, they renewed their ravages in England. In 
1400, the king of England called a ws in 
order to conſult on the moſt proper means of repelling 
the Scottiſh invaſions ; and in this he was greatly al- 
fiſted by the diviſions of the Scots among themſelves, 


The duke of Rotheſay, the heir-apparent of the crown, Merce 
was now grown up to man's eſtate, and it was thought behaviur 


proper to provide a ſuitable conſort for him. The ef Roben 
with repard 

3 ; J | to his ſon's 

marriage at auction, and offered him to the lady whoſe jv: 


king is ſaid to have ſcandalouſly put up his ſon's 


father could give the higheſt price. The earl of March 
was the higeſt bidder; and advanced a conſiderable 
ſum in ready money, on condition that his davghter 
ſhould become the royal bride. This ſordid match 
was oppoſed by Douglas, who propoſed his own 
daughter the lady Margery. So degenerate was the 
court of Scotland at this time, that neither the king 
nor the duke of Rotheſay oppoſed this propoſal of a 
new match, becauſe it was to be purchaſed with a 
freſh ſum ; and they even refuſed to indemnity the 
ear] of March for the money he had already advanced. 
As the duke of Albany ſided with Douglas, à 
council of the nobility was privately aſſembled, which 
annulled the contract of the lady Elizabeth Dunbar, 
the earl of March's daughter, in favour of the lady 
Margery, daughter to the earl of Douglas; but with- 
out taking any meaſures for repaying the money to the 
ear] of March. The continvator of Fordun informs 
vs, that the earl of Douglas paid a larger ſum for his 
daughter's fortune than that which had been advanced 
by the earl of March, and that the earl of Douglas's 


daughter was married to the duke of Rotheſay: that, 2 
before the marriage was celebrated, March demanded Earl of 


that the money he had advanced ſhould be reimburſed 1 . 


but receiving an unſatisfactory anſwer, he declared, 
that as the king had not fulfilled his bargain, he 
would bring unexpected calamities upon the country: 
Accordingly he fled into England, leaving his caſtle 
of Dunbar to the cuſtody of his nephew Robert 
Maithland, who ſoon after put it into the hands of 
the earl of Douglas, called in hiſtory Archibald th? 
Grim, from the ſternneſs of his viſage. 

As ſoon as Robert heard of the revolt of the earl 
of March, he ſent ambaſſadors demanding back his 
ſubject; but the requeſt was diſregarded. On the 
other hand, the earl of March demandeſt 4 
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geotland. ſe ſſion of the caſtle of Dunbar, pleading, that he had 
—— committed no act of treaſon, but had come to Eng- 
land under a ſafe conduct from king Henry, on pur- 
poſe to negociate his private affairs: but this requeſt 
was diſregarded 5 upon which he ſent for all his family 
and followers to England, where they joined him in 
great numbers. This produced a war between the two 
268 e kingdoms. The earl of March, with Henry Percy 
Bab, ſurnamed Hotſpur, invaded Scotland, penetrating as 
Heny far as Haddington, and carrying off great numbers of 
Percy. the inhabitants into captivity. From thence they went 
to Peebles, and then to Linton, ravaging the coun- 

try all the way as they paſſed along. They next be- 

ſieged the cattle of Hales, and took ſeveral of the 
neighbouring forts: but Archibald the Grim, or ra- 

ther his ſon, having raiſed an army againſt them, 

they were ſtruck with terror, and fled to Berwick, 

to the gates of which they were purſued by the Scots. 

At this time the Scottiſh admiral, Sir Robert Logan, 

was at ſea with a ſquadron ; but miſcarried in an at- 

tempt he made upon ſome Engliſh ſhips of war that 
proteaed their fleet when fiſhing upon the coaſt of 


ney iſlands ; which, though belonging to the crown 
of Norway, were at that time governed, or rather 


Caithneſs. | | 
Alm this time the earl of March continued under the 
protection of the king of England. He had received 
repeated invitations to return to his allegiance : but 
all of them being rejected, he was proclaimed a traitor; 
and the Scottiſh governor made a formal demand of 
him from king Henry.,, With this the latter not only 
refuſed to comply, but renewed his league with the 
lord of the Ifles. He pretended alſo, that at this 
time he had intercepted ſome letters from the Scot- 
tiſh regency, which called him © a traitor in the higheſt 
degree; and he alleged this as a reaſon why he pro- 
oe not only the earl of March, but the lord of the 
illes. | 
On the 25th of July 1400, the earl of March re- 
nounced his homage, fealty, and ſervice, to the king 
of Scotland, and transferred them to Henry by a for- 
mal indenture. For this the earl was rewarded with a 
20% peuſion of 500 merks Sterling and the manor of Clipe- 
Henry Iv. ſtone in Sherwood foreſt. Henry now began to re- 
Wrojects the vive the claim of homage from the kings of Scotland, 
queſt of a 
3 28 had indeed many reaſons to hope for ſucceſs ; the prin- 
cipal of which were, the weakneſs of the Scottiſh govern- 
ment, the divided ſtate of the royal family, and the 
diſſenſions among the chief nobility. For this pur- 
poſe he made preat/preparatiors both by ſea and land; 
but before he ſet out on his journey, he received a 
letter from the duke of Rotheſay, full of reproaches 
on account of the preſumptuous letters which Henry 
had addreſſed to Robert and his nobility. The let- 


England, as the Scots had not yet recognized the title 
of Henry to the crown of England. Towards the end 
et it the duke, according to the cuſtom of the times, 
dcfired Henry, in order to avoid the effution of Chri- 
flian blood, to bght him in perſon with two, three, or an 
ivndred noblemen on a fide. But this challenge pro- 

uced no other anſwer from Henry than that. “he was 


Scotland. After this the Engliſh plundered the Ork- | 


farmed, by Sinclair the Scots earl of Orkney and 


ad even to meditate the conqueſt of the kingdom. He 


ter was addrefſed by the duke to his adverſary of 
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ſurpriſed that the duke of Rotheſay ſhould confider Scotland. 


noble blood as not being Chriſtian, fince he deſired the 


effuſion of the one, and not of the other.” Henr 


arrived at Leith on the very day in which he had 
appointed the Scottiſh nobility to meet him and 
pay their homage, and conclude a peace between 
the two crowns. Ia all probability, he expected to 
have been joined by great numbers of the diſcon- 
tented Scots; and he flattered the Engliſh with a pro- 
miſe of raiſing the power and glory of their coun- 


try to a higher pitch than it had ever known. Un- 


der this pretext, he feized upon the ſum of 350,000 
pounds in ready money, beſides as much in plate and 
jewels, which had been left by Richard in the royal 


treaſury. He raifed alfo vaſt contributions on the clergy 


and nobility, and likewiſe on the principal towns and 
cities. At laſt, finding that neither his vaſt prepara- 
tions, nor the intereſt of the earl of March, had 
brought any of the Scots to his ſtandard, he formed“ 
the ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle, which was defended by 
the duke of Rotheſay, and, as ſome ſay, by the earl 
of Douglas. The duke of Albany, brother to king 
Robert, was then in the field with an army, and ſent 
a letter to king Henry, promiſing, that if he would 
remain where he was for fix days, he would give him 
battle, and force him to raiſe the fiege, or loſe his 
life. When this was wrote, the duke was at Cal- 


der- muir; and Henry was ſo much pleaſed with the 


letter, that he preſented the herald who delivered it 
with his upper garment and a chain of gold; promi- 
ling, on his royal word, that he would remain where 
he was until the appointed day. On this occaſion, how- 
ever, the duke forfeited his honour ; for he ſuffered 
ſix days to elapſe without making any attempt on the 
Engliſh army. | 

Henry in the mean time. puſhed on the ſiege of E- 
dinburgh caſtle; but met with ſuch a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance from the duke of Rotheſay, that the hopes of re- 
ducing it were but ſmall. At the fame time he was 
informed that the Welſh were on the point of rebellion 2, 
under the famous chieftain named Owen Glendower, But fails in 
He knew alſo that many of the Engliſh were highly his attewpk- 
diſſatisfied with his title to the crown; and that he 
owed his peaceable poſſeſſion of it to the moderation 
of the earliof March, who was the real heir to the un- 
fortunate Richard, but a nobleman of no ambition. 
For theſe reaſons he concluded it beſt to raiſe the ſiege 
of Edinburgh caſtle, and to return to England. He 
then agreed to a truce for 6x. weeks, but which was 
afterwards prolonged, probably for a year, by the 
commiſſioners of the two crowns, who were met at 
Kelſo. 2 „„ | 
In 1401, Scotland ſuffered a great loſs by the 
death of Walter Trail the archbiſhop of St Andrew's,. 
a moſt exemplary patriot and perſon of great in- 
fluence, Archibald Douglas the Grim had died ſome 
time before, and his loſs was now ſeverely felt; for 
the king himſelf, naturally feeble, and now quite diſ- 
abled by his age and infirmities, was ſequeſtered from 
the world in ſuch a manner, that we know not even 
the place of his reſidence during the laſt invaſion of 
Scotland by the Eogliſh. This year alſo queen An- 
nabella died, ſo that none remained who might be 
able to heal thoſe diviſions which prevailed among the 
royal family. Robert duke of Albany, a man of mer 
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Scotland. ambition, was an enemy to the duke of Rothſay, the 
bleir- apparent to the crown; and endeavoured, for ob- 
vious reaſons, to impreſs his father with a bad opinion 
of him. This prince, however, appears to have been 
<hargeable with no miſdemeanour of any conſequence, 
excepting his having debauched, under promiſe of 
marriage, the daughter of William Lindfay of Roſſy. 
But this is not ſupported by any credible evidence; 
and, though it had been true, could never juſtify the 
horrid treatment he met with, and which we are now 
271 about to relate. : | 
Conſpiracy One Ramorgny, a man of the vileſt principles, but 
co ons an attendant on the duke of Rothſay, had won his 
Rotheſay. confidence; and, perceiving how much he reſent- 
ed the conduct of his uncle the duke of Albany, 
had the villany to ſuggeſt to the prince the dife 
patching him by aſſaſſination. The prince rejec- 
ted this infamous propoſal with ſuch horror and dif- 
pleaſure, that the villain, being afraid he would diſ- 
cloſe it to the duke of Albany, informed the latter, 
under the ſeal of the molt inviolable ſecrecy, that the 
prince intended to murder him; upon which the duke, 
and William Lindfay of Roſſy, his affociate in the 
treaſon, reſolved upon the prince's death. By practi- 
ling upon the doating king, Lindſay and Ramorgny 
obtained a writ directed to the duke of Albany, im- 
powering him to arreſt his fon, and to keep him un— 
der reſtraint, in order for his amendment. The ſame 
traitors had previouſly poſſeſſed the prince with an ap- 
prehenſion that his life was in danger, and had per- 
ſuaded him to ſeize the caſtle of St Andrew?'s, and to 
keep poſſeſſion of it during the vacancy of that ſee. 
Robert had nominated one of his baſtard brethren, 
who was then deacon of St Andrew's, to that biſhop- 
ric: but being a perſon no way fitted for ſuch a dig- 
nity, he declined the honour, and the chapter refuſed 
to elect any other during his lifetime; ſo that the 
prince had a proſpect of poſſeſſing the caſtle for ſome 
time. He was riding thither with a ſmall attendance, 
when he was arreſted between the towns of Nidi and 
Stratirum, (according to the continuator of Fordun), 
ard hurried to the very caſtle of which he was prepa- 
ring to take poſſeſſion. | 
The duke of Albany, and the earl of Douglas, who 
was likewiſe the prince's enemy, were then at Culroſs, 
waiting the event of their deteſtable conſpiracy ; of 
which they were no ſooner informed, than they or- 
dered a ftrong body of ruffians to carry the royal cap- 
tive from the caſtle of St Andrew's; which they did, 
after cloathing him in a ruſſet cloak, mounting him 
on a very ſorry horſe, and committing him to the cu- 
ſtody of two exccrable wretches, John Selkirk and 
Kubi, John Wright, who were ordered by the duke of Al- 
ſtarved to Dany to Rarve him to death. According to Bucha- 
death. nan, his fate was for ſome time prolonged by the com- 
paſſion of one of his keeper's daughters, who thruſt 
thin oat-cakes through the ch-nks of his priſon-walls, 
and by a woman who, being a wet nurſe, found means 
to convey part of her milk to him through a ſmall 
tube. Both theſe charitable females were detected, 
and put to death; the young lady's inhuman father 
being bimſelf the proſecutor. The prince himſelf 
died a few days after, on Eaſter-eve, his hunger ha- 
ving impelled him to devour part of his own fleſh. 
In the mean ume, Robert, being yet ignorant of 


the murder of his ſon, had renewed, or rather 
ſented to renew, hoſtilities with England. O 
expiration of the truce, Henry had ſent a commiſſion 
to the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland to 
offer the Scots any terms they could reaſonably deſire; 
but every offer of this kind being rejected, there was 
a neceſſity for renewing hoſtilities. The earl of March 
had received another penſion from Henry, on condi- 
tion of his keeping on foot a certain number of light 
troops to act againſt the Scots. This had been done; 
and ſo effectually did theſe now annoy their enemies, 
that the earl of Douglas was obliged to take the field 
againſt them. By dividing his men into ſmall parties, 
he repreſſed the depredations of theſe invaders ; and 
Thomas Haliburton, the commander of one of the 
Scottiſh parties, made incurſions into England as far 
as Bamborough, from whence he returned with a con- 
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ſiderable booty. This encouraged another chieftain, A hody 
Patrick Hepburn, to make a ſimilar attempt: but _—_ cu 
oft by the 


the enemy's country; ſo that the earl of March had * 


ing elated with his ſucceſs, he remained too long in 


time to ſend a detachment to intercept him on his re- 
turn. This produced a deſperate encounter, in which 
Hepburn was killed; the flower of the youth of Lo- 
thian, who had attended in this expedition, were cut off, 
and ſcarce a ſingle Scotſman remained unwounded. 
On the news of this diſaſter, the ear] of Douglas 


applied to the duke of Albany for aſſiſtance. He 


was immediately furniſhed with a conſiderable army, 
according to ſome, conſiſting of 10,000 ; according to 


others of 13,000; and according to the Engliſh hiſto- 


rians, of 20,000 men. Murdoc, the fon of the 


duke, attended the earl on this expedition, as did 


alſo the earls of Moray, Angus, Orkney, and many 
others of the chief nobility, with 80 knights. The 
Scots on this occaſion conducted themſelves with 
the ſame imprudence they had done before. Having 
penetrated too far into the country, they were inter- 
cepted by the Engliſh on their return, and obliged to 


utterly defeated, and almoit the whole army either 
killed or taken. 


Henry Hotſpur, to whom this victory was chiefly 


owing, reſolving to purſue the advantage he had 
gained, entered the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, 1; 
and laid fiege to a caſtle called Cocklawys, on Corklany 


. { CLP 
the borders of Teviotdale. The caſtle was for ſome . 


the Englil 


time bravely defended: but at laſt the governor 
entered into a treaty, by which it was agreed to 
deliver up the caſtle, in caſe it was not relieved by 
the king or governor in ſix weeks; during which time 
no additional fortifications were to be made. But 
while the Engliſh were retiring, one of Percy's fol- 
diers pretended that the Scots had broke the capitula- 
tion, by introducing a mattock into the place. The 
governor, hearing of this charge, offered to fight any 
Engliſhman who ſhould engage to make it good. 


champion was accordingly fingled out, but was de- 


defeated by the Scotſman ; and the Engliſh army be- 
tired according to agreement. The matter then being 
debated in the Scotuſh council, it was reſolved to ſend 
relief to the caſtle. Accordingly the duke of Albany 
with a powerful army, ſet out for the place; but befofe 


he came there, certain news were received of the Gee 


con- Scotland, 


n the —— 


heir de- 


feat at 
engage at a place called Homeldon, under great diſ- Homeln 


advantages. The conſequence was, that they were 
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word. and death of Hotſpur, at Shrewſbury, as related un- 
— ger the article ENGLAND, n“ 182. | 

In the year 1404, king Henry, exceedingly de- 

firous of a peace with Scotland, renewed his nego— 

ciations for that purpoſe. Theſe, however, not being 

attended with ſucceſs, hoſtilities were ſtill continued, 

but without any remarkable tranſaction on either 

ſide, In the mean time, king Robert was informed 

of the miſerable fate of his eldeſt ſon the duke of Rothe- 

ſay ; but was unable to reſent it by executing juſtice 

on fuch a powerful murderer. After giving himſelf 

56 Vp to grief, therefore, for {ome time, he reſolved to 

The Scot- provide for the ſafety of his ſecond lon James, by ſend— 

vl prince, ing him into France. This ſcheme was not commu— 

Jants, "t nicated to the duke of Albany; and the young prince 

3 took ſhipping with all imaginable lecrecy at the Baſs, 

by the Eng. under the care of the earl of Orkney. On his voyage 

liſh, he was taken by an Engliſh privateer off Flamborough- 

head, and brought before Henry. The Engliſh mo- 

narch having examined the attendants of the prince, 

they told him that they were carrying the prince to 

France for his education. I underſtand the French 

tongue,” replied Henry, “ and your countrymen 

ought to have been kind enough to have truſted me 

with their prince's education.” He then committed 

the prince and his attendants cloſe priſoners to the 

tower of London. The news of this diſaſter arrived 

at the caſtle of Rotheſay in the iſſe of Bute (the place 

% of Robert's reſidence) while the king was at ſupper. 

Robert dies The news threw him into ſuch an agony of grief, that 

el, he died in three days, the 29th of March 1405, after 

having reigned near 15 years. 

By the death of Robert and the captivity of the 
prince, all the power devolved upon the duke of Al- 
1 bany, who was appointed regent by a convention of 
W..,. te liates aſſembled at Scone. The allegiance of the 
If people, however, to their captive prince could not be 
ſnaken ; ſo that the regent was obliged to raiſe an 
army for the purpoſe of reſcuing him. Henry ſum- 
moned all his military tenants, and made great pre- 
parations: but, having agreed to treat of a final peace 
with Ireland and the lord of the Ifles, the regent laid 
hold of this as a pretence for entering into a new ne- 
gociation with the Engliſh monarch; and a truce was 
concluded for a year, during which time all diſſerences 
vere to be ſetkled. In conſequence of this agreement, 
Rotheſay, king at arms, was appointed commiſſary- 
general for the King and kingdom of Scotland ; and 
in that quality repzired to the court of England. At 
the time when the prince of Scotland was taken, it 
ſcems that there had been a truce, however ill ob- 
ſerved on both ſides, ſubſiſting between the two na- 
tons. Rotheſay produced the record of this truce, 
which provided that the Scots ſhould have a free na- 
*ISaUuCn ; and in conſequence of this he demanded 
Juitice of the captain and crew of the privatecr who 
had taken the prince. 
* quired into: but the Engliſh brought their com— 

Pilalmts as well as the Scots; and the claims of both 
were io intricate, that the examination fell to the 
„ 8£7080%, but at the ſame time the truce was prolonged. 
so In the end of the year 1409, or the beginning of 


"n= —— 
1 110, the war was renewed with England, and Henry 
&. ae to itrike a fatal blow which he had long me- 
7 a + 1 tate, 3 . 4 ; 

atechagaluſt Scotland. He had, as we have ſeen, 
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eſtate after the nun. 


Henry ordered the matter to 


E521 

entered into a league with the lord of the Ifles, where Scotland. 
a conſiderable revolution then happened. Walter TY 
Leſley had ſucceeded to the eſtate and honours of the 

earl of Roſs, in right of his wife, who was the heir. 

By that marriage, he had a ſon named Alexander who 


ſucceeded bim; and a daughter, Margaret, who was 


married to the lord of the Iſles. This Alexander had 
married one of the regent's daughters; and dying 
young, be left behind him an only daughter, Euphane, 
who was deformed, and become a nun at North Ber- 
wick. Her grandfather the regent procured from 
her a reſignation of the earldom of Roſs, to which 
ſhe was undoubted heir, in favour of John earl of 
Buchan, but in prejudice of Donald lord of the 
iſles, who was ſon to Margaret, ſiſter to the eark 
Alexander, and conſequently the neareſt heir to the 
Donald applied for redreſs ; 
but his ſuit being rejected, he, with his brother John, 
fled into England, where he was moſt praciouſly 
received by king Henry. According to the inſtruc- 
tions given him by the Engliſh monarch, Donald re— 


turned to his own dominions in the Ifles, where he 


raiſed an army, and paſſing over into Roſsſhire vio- 


lently ſeized on the eftatein diſpute. In a ſhort time he 
found himſelf at the head of 10,000 Highlanders; with 
whom he marched into the province of Moray, and 
from thence to Strathbogie and Garioch, which he 
laid under contribution. Advancing towards Aber- 
deen, with a view to pay his troops with the plunder 
of that city, which was then a place of conſiderable 
trade, he was met by the earl of Marr, whom the 
regent had employed to command againſt him, at a _,. 
village called Harlaw, in the neighbourhood of Aber- hattle oe 
deen. A ficrce engagement enſued, in which great Hariaw, 
numbers were killed on both fides, and the victory 
remained uncertain: but Donald, finding himſelf in 
the midſt of an enemy's country, where he could raiſe 
no recruits, began to retreat next day; and the ſhat- 
tered ſtate of the royal army preventing him from be— 
ing purſued, he eſcaped to his own dominions, where 
in a ſhort time he ſubmitted and ſwore allegiance to 


the crown of Scotland. 


In the mean time Henry continued the wer with 
Scotland, and refuſed to renew the truce, though fre- 
quently ſolicited by the Scots. He had now, how- I go. a 
ever, ſuſtained a great loſs by the defect ion of the earl, 1 
of March, who had gone over to the Scots, though turns to l. 
the hiſtorians have not informed us of his quarre] with allegiance 
the Engliſh monarch. On his return to Scotland, he!“ Scotland. 
had been fully reconciled to the Douglas family, and 
now ftrove to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the cauſe of his 
country. This, with the countenance which was 
ſhown the Scots by the court of France, a bull pu- 
bliſhed by the pope in their favour, and the vigorous 
behaviour of the regent himſelf, contributed to reduce 
Henry to reaſon ; and we hear of no more hollilitics 
between the two nations till after the death of the 
Engliſh monarch, which happened in the year 1412. 

In 1415, the truce being either broken or expired, 
the Scots made great preparations for belieging Ber— 
wick. The undertaking, however, came to nothing; 
all that was done during the campaign being the 
burniog of Penrith by the Scots, and of Dumfries 
by the Engliſh, Next year a truce was agreed upon, 
and a treaty entered into for the ranſom of king James; 
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. 
which was fo far advanced, that the Engliſhking agreed 
to his viſiting Scotland, provided he engaged to forfeit 
ioo, ooo pounds ſterling in caſe of his failing to return 
by a certain day. For reaſons now unknown, this 
treaty was broken off, and vaſt preparations were 
made for a new invaſion of Scotland; which, however, 
was exccuted with ſo little ſucceſs, that it became 
known among the common people of Scotland by the 
name of the fule raid, or the fooliſh expedition. 

In 1420 died Robert Duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, at the age of 80; and ſuch was the venera- 
tion which the Scots had for his memory, that his 
poſt of regent was conferred upon his eldeſt fon Mur- 
doc, though a perſon no way qualifed for that (tation. 
The war with England was naw diſcontinued; but in 
France Henry met with the greateſt oppoſition from 
the Scots auxiliaries, inſomuch that at laſt he pro- 
claimed all the Scots in the ſervice of the Dauphin to 
be rebels againſt their lawful ſovereign, and threaten- 
ed to treat them as ſuch wherever he found them. It 
was not long before he had an opportunity of putting 
this menace in executien; for the tawn and caſtle of 
Melun being obliged through famine to capitulate, 
one of the articles of capitulation was, that all the 
Engliſh and Scots in the place ſhould be reſigned to 
the abſolute diſpoſal of the king of England ; and, in 
conſequence of his refolution above-mentioned, cauſed 
twenty Scots ſoldiers who were found in the place to 
be hanged as traitors. In 1421, Henry returned to 
England, and with him James the Scots king. On 
his arrival there, he was informed that the Scots, under 


the earl of Douglas, had made anirruptioninto England, 


where they had burned Newark, but had been forced 
to return to their own country by a peſtilence, though 


a new invaſion was daily expected. Inſt read of reſenting 


this ioſult, Henry invited the earl of Douglas to a 
conference at Vork; in which the latter agreed to 
ſerve him during life, by fea and land, abroad or at 


bome, againſt all living, except his own liege-lord 
the king of Scotland, with 200 foot and as many horſe, 


:B4 
Treaty for 
the liberty 

James. 


at his own charges ; the king of Englaud in the mean 
time allowing an annual revenue of 2001. for paying 
his expence in going to the army by ſea or land. 

At the ſame time a new negociation was ſet on foot 
for the ranſom of king James; but he did not obtain 
his liberty till the year 1424. Henry V. was then 
dead; and none of his generals being able to ſupply 
his place, the Engliſh power in France began to de- 
cline. They then became ſenfible how neceſſary it 
was to be at peace with Scotland, in order to detach 
ſuch a formidable ally from the French intereſt. James 
was now highly careſſed, and at his own liberty, with- 
in certain bounds. The Engliſh even conſulted him 


about the manner of conducting the treaty for his ran- 


ſom; and one Dougal Drummond, a prieſt, was ſent 
with a ſafe conduct for the biſhop of Glaſgow, chan- 
cellor of Scotland, Dunbar earl of March, John 
Montgomery of Ardroſſan, Sir Patrick Dunbar of 
Bele, Sir Robert Lawder of Edrington, Sir William 
Borthwic of Borthwic, and Sir John Forrefter of Cor- 
ſtorphin, to have an interview, at Pomfret, with their 
maſter the captive king of Scotland, and there to treat 
of their common intereſts. Moſt of thoſe noblemen 
and gentlemen had before been nominated to treat 


with the Engliſh about their king's return; and Dou- 
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gal Drummond ſeems to have been a domeſtic favoy. 
rite with James. Hitherto the Scottiſh king had been 
allowed an annual revenue of 700 pounds: but while 
he was making ready for his journey, his equipages 
and attendants were increaſed to thoſe befitting a fo. 
vereign; and he received a preſent from the Engliſh 
treaſury of 1001. for his private expences. That he 
might appear with a grandeur every way ſuitable to 
his dignity, at every ſtage were provided relays of 
horſes, and all manner of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, with 
cooks and other ſervants for furniſhing out the moſt 
ſumptuous royal entertainment. In this meeting at 
Pomfret, James aCted as a kind of a mediator between 
the Engliſh and his own ſubjeQs, to whom he fully 
laid himſelf open; but, in the mean time, the Eng- 
liſh regency iſſued a commiſſion for ſettling the terms 
upon which James was to be reftored, if he and his 
commiſſioners ſhould lay a proper foundation for ſuch 
a treaty. The Engliſh commiſſioners were the bi. 
ſhops of Durham and Worcefter, the earls of North- 


umberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords Nevil, Corn» 


wal, and Chaworth, with maſter John Wodeham, and 
Robert Waterton. The inſtructions they received 
form one of the molt curious paſſages of this hiſtory; 
and we ſhall here give them, as they are neceſſary for 
confirming all we have ſaid concerning the diſpoſitions 
of the two courts at this junQure. | 

Firſt, To make a faint oppoſition to any private 


conference between the king of Scotland and the 


Scotch commiſſioners, 
Secondly, To demand that, before the ſaid king 
ſhall have his full libeety, the kingdom of Scotland 


ſhould pay to the Engliſh government at leaſt thirty- 


fix thouſand pounds as an equivalent, at two thouſand 
pounds a-year, for the entertainment of king James, 


who was maintained by the court of England, and 


not to abate any thing of that ſum ; but if poſſible to 
get forty thouſand pounds. 

Thirdly, That if the Scots ſhould agree to the pay- 
ment of the ſaid ſum, the Engliſh commiſſioners ſhoutd 
take ſufficient ſecurity and hoſtages for the payment 
of the ſame; and that if they ſhould not (as there 
was great reaſon for believing they would) be ſo far 
mollifed, by ſuch eaſy terms, as to offer to enter up- 
on a negociation for a final and perpetual peace be- 
tween the two people, that then the Engliſh ſhould 
propoſe the ſame, in the moſt handfome manner they 
could. Farther, that if ſuch difficulties ſhould ariſe 
as might make it impracticable immediately to con- 
clude ſuch perpetual peace, that the Engliſh ambal- 
ſadors ſhould, under pretence of paving a way for the 
ſame, propoſe a long truce. | 

Fourthly, That in cafe the Engliſh commiſſioners 
ſhould ſucceed in bringing the Scots to agree to the 
ſaid truee, they ſhould further urge, that they ſhould 
not ſend to Charles of France, or to any of the enemies 
of England, any ſuccours by ſea or land. Farther, 


that the ſaid Engliſh commiſſioners ſhould employ their 


utmoſt endeavours to procure the recal of the troops 

already furniſhed by the Scots to France. The Eng- 

liſh are commanded to inſiſt very trenuouſly upon this 

point, but with diſcretion. _ ZE ED 
Fifthly, If the Scots ſhould, as a further bond of 

amity between the two nations, propoſe a marriage 

between their king and ſome noblewoman of Euglan, 

4 | 
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extnd, the Engliſh commiſſioners are to make anſwer, “ That 


the king of the Scots is well acquainted with many 
noblewomen, and even thoſe of the blood-royal, in 
Eagland; and that if the king of the Scots ſhall pleaſe 
to open his mind more freely on that head, the Eng- 
lich commiſſioners ſhall be very ready to enter upon 
conferences thereupon.” But (continues the record) 
in caſe the Scotch commiſſioners ſhould make no men- 
tion of any ſuch alliance by marriage, it will not ap- 


pear decent for the Engliſh to mention the ſame, be- 


cauſe the women of England, at leaſt the noblewomen, 
are not uſed to offer themſelves in marriage to men. 
| Sixthly, If there ſhould be any mention made con- 
cerning reparation of damages, that the commiſſioners 
ſhould then proceed upon the fame as they ſhovld think 
molt proper; and that they ſhould have power to of- 
fer ſafe· conduct to as many of the Scots as ſhould be 
demanded for to repair to the court of England, Thoſe 
inſtructions are dated at Weſlminſter, July 6th, 1423. 
Nothing definitive was concluded at this treaty, 
but that another meeting ſhould be held at York in- 
ſtead of Pomfret. This meeting accordingly took 
place. The Enpgliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas 
biſhop of Durham, chancellor of England, Philip 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Henry Percy ear] of Nor- 
thumberland, and Mr John Wodeham. Thoſe: for 
Scotland were William biſhop of Glaſgow, George 
earl of March, James Douglas of Balveny, his brother 
Patrick abbot of Cambuſkenneth, John abbot of 
Balmerino, Sir Patric Dumbar of Bele, Sir Robert 
Lawder of Edrington, Mr George Borthwic arch- 
deacon of Glaſgow, and Patric Houſton canon of 
Glaſgow, On the tenth of September, after their 
meeting, they came to the following agreement: 
Firſt, That the king of Scotland and his heirs, as 
an equivalent for his entertainment while in England, 
ſhould pay to the king of England and his heirs, at 
London, in the church of St Paul, by equal propor- 
tions, the ſum of forty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Secondly, That the firſt payment, amounting to 
the ſum of ten thouſand merks, ſhould be made 6x 
months after the king of Scotland's entering his own 
kingdom ; that the like ſum ſhould be paid the next 
year, and ſo on during the ſpace of fix years, when 
the whole ſum would be cleared; unleſs, after pay- 
ment of forty thouſand merks, the laſt payment of 
ten thouſand ſhould be remitted, at the intreaty of the 
molt illuſtrious prince Thomas duke of Exeter. 
Thirdly, That the king of Scotland, before en- 
tering his own kingdom, ſhould give ſufficient hoſtages 
tor performance on his part. But, in regard that the 


dots plenipotentiaries bad no inſtructions concerning - 


holtages, it was agreed, 1 

Fourtlily, That the king of Scotland ſhovld be at 
 Branſpath, or Durham, by the firſt of March next, 
where he ſhould be attended by the nobles ofhis blood, 
and other ſubjects, in order to fix the number and qua- 
ity of the hoſtages. - | 

Eifthly, That, to cement and perpetuate the amity. 
of the two Kingdoms, the governor of Scotland ſhould 
ng ambaſſadors to Lordon, with power to conclude 
contract of marriage between the king of Scotlar.d 
ad ſome lady of the firſt quality in England. * 

James, it is probable, had already fixed his choice 


-pon the lady Joan, daughter to the late earl of 
You Tx 1 
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Somerſet, who was ſon to John of Gaunt duke of Scotland, 
Lancaſter by his ſecond marriage; but he made his 
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people the compliment, not only of conſulting their 
opinion, but of concluding the match. The commiſ- 
fioners, after their agreement at York, proceeded to- 
wards London; and Thomas Somerville of Carnwath, 
with Walter Ogilvy, were added to their number, 
Being arrived at that capital, they ratified the former 
articles, and undertook for their king, that he ſhould 
deliver his hoſtages to the king of England's officers, 
in the city of Durham, before the laſt day of the en- 
ſuing month of March; that he ſhould alſo deliver to 
the ſaid officers four obligatory letters, for the whole 
ſum of forty thouſand pounds, from the four burghs 
of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen; that 
he ſhould give his obligatory letter to the ſame pur- 
poſe, before removing from Durham, and ſhould re- 
new the ſame four days after his being arrived in his 
own kingdom; that the hoſtages might be'changed 


' from- time to time for others of the ſame fortune and 
quality; that if any of them ſhould die in England, 


others ſhould be ſent thither in their room; and that 
while they continued to ſtay in England, they ſhould 


live at their own charges. | 


: | . YL 1. Marriage of 
The marriage of James with the lady Joan Beau 7109495, 


fort, was celebrated in the beginning of February 1424. 
The young king of England preſemed him with a 


ſuit of cloth of gold for the ceremony; and the next 


day he received a legal diſcharge of 10,000 pounds, 
to be deduced from the 40,000 at which his ranſom 
was fixed, and which ſum was given as the marriage- 
portion of the lady. The ceremony being performed, 


the king and queen ſet out for Durham, where the 


hoſtages were waiting; and arrived at bis own domi- 


nions, along with the earl of Northumberland and the 
chief of the northern nobility, who attended him with 


great pomp. On the 20th of April the ſame year, he 


was crowned at Scone; after which ceremony, he fol- 
lowed the example practiſed by other ſevereigns at that 
time, of knighting ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen. 


During the dependence of the treaty for James's 


releaſc, the Scots had emigrated to France in ſuch 
numbers, that no fewer than 15,000 of them now ap- 
peared in arms under the duke of Touraine; but as 
the hiſtory of the war in that country has already been 
given under the article FRaxce, we ſhall take no far- 


ther notice of it at preſent, but return to the affairs of 
Scotland. | | 


On his return James found himſelf in a diſagreeable 
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He reforms 
. , ſeveral abu- 
ſituation. The great maxim of the duke of Albany, fes in 3 


when regent, had been to maintain himſelf in power land. 


by exempting the lower claſs of people from taxes of 
every kind, This plan had been continued by his fon 


Murdoch; but as the latter was deſtitute of his father's 


abilities, the people abuſed their happineſs, and Scot- 
land became ſuch a ſcene of rapine, that no commoner 
could ſay he had a property in his own eſtate. The 


Stewart family, on their acceſſion to the crown of Scot- 


land, were poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable patrimonial 
eltate, independent of the landing revenues of the 
crown, which confifted chiefly of cuſtoms, warcs, and 
reliefs. The revenues of the paternal ettate belonging 
to James, had they been regularly tranimitted to bim, 
would have more than maintained him in a ſplendour 
equal to his diguty, while he Was id England; nor 

39 N would 


Scotland. 
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30 
would he in that caſe have had any occafion for an 
allowance from the king of England. But as the 
dike of Albany never intended that his nephew ſhould 
return, he parcelled out among his favourites the 
eſtate of the Stewart family, in ſuch a manner that 
James upon bis return found all his patrimonial reve- 


nues gone, and many of them in the hands of his beſt. 


friends; ſo that he had nothing to depend on for the 
ſupport of himſelf and his court, but the crown-reve- 
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by which it was agreed, that a marriage ſhoald be con. .alle 


Ss C O 


cluded between the dauphia of France, afterwargz 
Lewis XI. and the young princeſs of Scotland; and 
ſo great was the neceſiity of king Charles for troops at 
that time, that he demanded only 6000 forces as a 
portion for the princeſs. 

The reſt of the reign of James was ſpent in reform. 
ing abufes, curbing the authority of the great barons, 
and recovering the royal eſtates out of the hands of 


nues above-mentioned, and even ſome of thefe had uſurpers. In this, however, he uſed ſo much ſeverity, 155 
been mortgaged during the late regency. This cir- that he was at laſt murdered, in the year 1437. ſki ec 
cumſtance, of itſelf ſufficiently diſagreeable, was at- The perpetrators of this murder were the earl of A. Wurden yer 
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tended with two others, which tended to make it more 
ſo. The one was, that the hoſtages which had been 
left for the king's ranſom in England, being all 
of them perſons of the firſt rank, were attended by 


their wives, families, children, and equipages, which ri- 


valled thoſe of the ſame rank in England, and drew a 
great deal of ready money out of the nation. The 
other circumſtance aroſe from the charge of the Scots 
army in France; where Charles, who had never been 
in a condition to ſuport it, was now reduced to the 
utmoſt neceſſity ; while the revenues of James him- 
felf were both ſcanty and precarious. To remedy 
theſe imconveniences, therefore, the king obtained 
from his parliament an act obliging the ſheritfs of the 


reſpective counties to inquire what lands and! eſtates 


had belonged to his anceſtors David IT. Robert II. 
and Robert III.; and James formed a reſolution of re- 


ſuming theſe lands wherever they could be diſcovered, 


thol; Robert Grahame, who was connected with the 
earl, and who was difcontented on account of his lo- 
ſing the eſtate of Strathern, which had been re-annexed 
to the crown; and Robert, granchild and heir to the 
earl of Athol, and one of the king's domeſtics, The 
king had diſmiſſed his army, without even reſerving to 
himſelf a body-guard, and was at ſupper in a Domini. 
can convent in the neighbourhood of Perth. Grahame 
had for ſome time been at the head of a gang of out- 
laws, and is ſaid to have brought a party of them to 
Perth in the dead of the night, where he poſted them 
near the convent. Walter Straton, one of the king's 
Cup: bearers, went to bring ſome wine to the king while 
at ſupper; but perceiving armed men ſtanding in the 
paſſage, he gave the alarm, and was immediately 
killed. Catharine Douglas, one of the queen's maids 
of honour, ran to bolt the outer door; but the bar was 
taken away by Robert Stuart, in order to facilitate 


299 without regard to perſons or circumftances. On this the entrance of the murderers, The lady thruſt her 
Several of occaſion many of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the arm into the ſtaple; but it was inſtantly broken, and 
3 kingdom were arreſted: the duke of Albany, his two the conſpirators ruſhed in upon the king. Patric 


ſons, and the earl of Lennox the duke's father - in · law, 
were put to death, though their crimes are not ſpeci- 
ſied by hiſtorians. Buchanan mentions a tradition, 
that James barbarouſly ſent to the counteſs of Lennox 
the heads of her father, huſband, and ſons; for the fol- 
lowing more barbarous reaſon, that in the bitterneſs 


Dunbar, brother to the earl of March, was killed in at- 
tempting to defend his ſovereign, and the queen re- 
ceived two wounds in attempting to interpoſe herſelf 
betwixt her huſband and the daggers of the aſſaſſins. 


James defended himſelf as long as he could; but at 


laſt expired under the repeated ftrokes of his mur- 


of her grief ſhe might drop ſome expreſſions tending derers, after having received 28 wounds. 1 _ z 
to involve others in the ſame cataſtrophe. The coun- After the murder of James I. the crown devolved ys = 
Ul. | teſs, however, calmly ſaid, * That, if the charges upon his ſon James II. at that time only ſeven years of 1m 3 
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againſt the criminals were proved, they deſerved their 
fate.“ | 


James now proceeded with great ſpirit to reform the 
abuſes which had pervaded every department of the ſtate, 


protected and encouraged learnuingandlearned men, and 


even kept a diary in which he wrote down the names 
of all the learned men whom he thought deſerving of 
his encouragement. James himſelf wrote ſome poetry ; 


and in muſic was ſuch an excellent compoſer, that he 


is with good reaſon looked upon to have been the 
father of Scots muſic, ſo much admired for its elegant 


_ ſimplicity. He introduced organs into his chapels, 


and a much better ſtyle of architecture into all build- 


ings whether civil or religious. Neither did he con- 
fine his cares to the fine arts, but encouraged and pro- 
tected thoſe of all kinds which were uſeful to ſociety ; 
and, in ſhort, he did more towards the civilization 


of his people than had been. done by any of his prede- 


ce ſſors. 


In the mean time the truce continued with England. 


James, however, ſeemed not tohaveany.inclinationtoen- 

ter into a perpetual alliance with that kingdom. On the 

contrary, in 1428, he entered into a treaty with France; 
: 1 | * * Go” 7» 


age. A parliament was immediately called by the 
queen-mother, at which the moſt cruel puniſhments 
were decreed to the murderers of the late king. The 
crime, no doubt, deſerved an exemplary puniſhment ; 


but the barbaritics inflicted on ſome of thoſe wretches 
are ſhocking to relate. Within leſs than fix weeks af · 


ter the death of the king, all the conſpirators were 
brought to Edinburgh, arraigned, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. The meaner ſort were hanged; but on the 
earl of Athol and Robert Graham the moſt cruel tor- 
ments were inflicted, ſuch as pinching with hot irons, 
diſlocation of the joints, &c. The earl of Athol, 
had, beſides, a crown of red-hot iron put on lis 
head; and was afterwards cut up alive, his heart 
taken out, and thrown into a fire. In ſhort, fo 


dreadful were theſe puniſhments, that Eneas Syl- 


vius, the pope's nuncio, who beheld them, ſaid, that 
he was at a loſs to determine whether the crime com. 
mitted by. the regicides,. or the puniſhment infliged 
upon them, was the greateſt. 

As the late king had preſcribed no form of a re- 


gency in caſe of his death, the ſettlement of the 4 
vernment became à matter of great difficulty as 25 
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a9 importance. Archibald earl of Donglas, who had 


been created Duke of Touraine in France, was by far 


the greateſt ſubject in the kingdom; but as he had not 
been a favourite in the preceding reign, and the people 
were now diſguſted with regencies, be was not formally 
appointed to the adminiſtration, though, by his high 
rank, he in fact enjoyed the ſupreme power as long as 
he lived; which, however, was but a ſhort time. He died 
the ſameyear (1438); and Sir Alexander Livingſtone of 
Callendar was appointed to ſucceed him as governor 
of the kingdom, that is, to have the executive power, 
while William Chrichton, 23 chancellor, had the direc- 
This was a moſt unfortunate 
partition of power for the public. The governor and 
chancellor quarrelled: the latter took poſlcflion of the 
king's perſon and the caſtle of Edinburgh, to neither 
of which he had any right ; but the former had on his 
fide the queen-mother, a woman of intrigue and ſpirit. 
Her ſon was ſhut up in the caſtle of Edinburgh; and 
in a ſhort time there was no appearance either of law 
or government in Scotland. The governor's edits 
were counteraQed by thoſe of the chancellor under the 
king's name, and thoſe who obeyed the chancellor 
were puniſhed by the governor; while the young earl of 


Douglas, with bis great following and dependents, 


was a declared enemy of both parties, whom he equal- 


| ly ſought to deſtroy. | 
wu The queen-mother demanded acceſs to her ſon, 


& Gon at which Crichton could find no pretext for denying her; 


and ſhe was accordingly admitted with a ſmall train 
into the caſtle of Edinburgh. She played her part fo 
well, and diſſembled with ſa much art, that the chan- 
cellor, imagining ſhe had become a convert to his 
cauſe, treated her with unbounded confidence, and 
ſuffered her at all hours to have free acceſs to her 
ſon's perſon. Pretending that ſhe had vowed a pilgri- 
mage to the white church of Buchan, ſhe recommended 
the care of her ſon's perſon, till her return, to the 
chancellor, in the moſt pathetic and affectionate terms: 
but, in the mean time, ſhe ſecretly ſent him to Leith, 
packed up in a cloaths-cheſt ; and both ſhe and James 
were received at Stirling by the governor, before the 
eſcape was known. As every thing had been managed 
in concert with Livingſton, he immediately called to- 
gether his friends; and laying before them the tyran- 
nical behaviour of the chancellor, it was reſolved to 
beliege him in the caſtle of Edinburgh, the queen 
promifing to open her own granaries for the uſe of 
the army. The chancellor foreſaw the ſtorm that was 
likely to fall upon him, and ſought to prevent it by 
applying to the earl of Douglas. That haughty 
nobleman anſwered him in the terms already mentioned, 
and that he wag preparing to exterminate both parties. 
The ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle being formed, the 
chancellor demanded a parley, and to have a perſonal 
interview with the governor ;z which the lattery who 
Was no ſtranger to the ſentiments of Douglas, readily 
agreed to. Common danger united them in a com- 
mou cauſe; and the chancellor reſigning to the other 
the cuſtody of the caltle and the king's perſon, with 
the bigheſt profeſſions of duty and loyalty, the two 
competitors ſwore an inviolable friendſhip for each 
other, Next day, the king cemented their union, by 
cortirming both of them in their reſpeRives charges. 
The lawleſs example of the carl of Douglas en- 
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couraged the other great landholders to pratify their Scotland. 


private animoſities, ſometimes at the expence of their 


Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock ; but it was concluded 
that both parties ſhould come to a peaceable agree- 
ment at Polmaiſthorn, between Linlithgow and Fal- 
kirk, where Stuart was treachcrouſly murdered by his 
enemy. Stuart's death. was revenged by his brother, 
Sir Alexander Stuart of Beilmouth, who challenged 
Boyd to a pitched battle, the principals being at- 
tended by followings which carried the reſemblance 
of ſmall armies. The conflict was fierce and bloody, 
each party retiring in its turn, and charging with 
freſh fury; but at laſt victory declared itſelf for Stuart, 
the braveſt of Boyd's attendants being cut off in the 
field. About this time, the iflanders, under two of 
their chieftains, Lauchlan Maclean and Murdoc Gib- 


ſon, notorious freebooters, invaded Scotland, and 


ravaged the province of Lenox with fire and ſword. 
They were oppoſed by John Colquhoun of Luſs, 
whom they flew, ſome ſay treachcrouſſy, and o- 
thers, in an engagement at Lochlomond, near Inch- 
After this, the robbers grew more out- 
rageous than ever, filling all the neighbouring coun- 
try not only with rapine, but murders of the aged, 
infants, and the defenceleſs of both ſexes, At laſt, 
all the labouring hands in the kingdom being en- 


gaged in domeſtic broils, none were left for agricul- 
ture; and a dreadful famine enſued, which was at- 


tended, as uſual, by a peſtilence. James was now 
about ten years of age; and the wiſeſt part of the 
kingdom agreed, that the public diſtreſſes were owing 
to a total diſreſpe& of the royal authority. The 
young ear] of Douglas never had fewer than 1000, 
and ſometimes 2000 horſe in his train; ſo that none 
was found hardy enough to controul him. He pre- 
tended to be independent of the king and his courts 
of law; that he had a right of judicature upon his 
own large eſtates; and that he was entitled to the ex- 
erciſe of royal power. In conſequence of this he 
iſſued his orders, gave protections to thieves and mur- 
derers, affected to brave the king, made knights, and, 
according to ſome writers, even noblemen, of his own 
dependents, with a power of ſitting in parliament. 
The queen-mother was not wholly blameleſs as to 
thoſe abuſes. She had fallen in love with and married 
Sir James Stuart, who was commonly called the Black 
Knight of Lorn, brother to the lord of that title, and 
a deſcendent of the houſe of Darnley. Her affection 
for her huſband renewed her intrigues in the ſtate; and 
not finding a ready compliance in the governor, her 
intereſt inclined towards the party of the Douglaſles. 


The governor ſought to ſtrengthen his authority by 


reſtoring the exerciſe of the civil power, and the re- 
verence due to the perſon of the ſovereign. 

The conduct of the lord Callendar was in other re- 
ſpects not ſo defenſible, either as to prudence or po- 
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honour as well as their humanity. A family-diffcrence inteſtine 


happened between Sir Allan Stuart of Darnley, and broils. 


2 


licy. Upon the queen expreſſing her inclination that The 
her buſband might be admitted to ſome part of the ad- mother and 
miniſtration, the governor threw both him and his bro - her hul- 


. 8 t * 
ther the lord Lorn into priſon, on a charge of un- priſoned. 


dutiful practices againſt the ſtate, and abetting the 


earl of Douglas in his enormities. The queen, taking 


fire at her buſband's impriſonment, was herlelf confi- 
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and a convention of the ſtates was called, to judge in 
what manner ſhe was to be proceeded againſt. The 
caſe was unprecedented and tender; nor can we believe 
the covernor would have carried matters to ſuch ex- 
remity, had he not had firong evidences of her ille- 
gal behaviour. She was even obliged to diſſemble her 
reſentment, by making an open profeſſion before the 
ſtates, that ſhe was entirely innocent of her huſband's 
practices in time paſt, and that ſhe would for the fu- 
ture behave as a peaceable and dutiful ſubject to the 
laws and the fovercign. Upon her making this pur— 


. 53tion (as Lindſay calls it), ſhe was releaſed, as were 


her huſband and his brother, being bailed by the chan- 
cellor and the lord Gordon, who became ſureties for 
their good behaviour in the penalty of 4000 marks, 
Thie governor is accuſed, after this, of many arbitrary 
and partial acts of power; and indeed, if we conſider 
his fituation, and the violeace of the parties which 
then divided Scotland, it was next to impoſſible, con- 
ſiſtently with his own ſafety, to have excrted the vir- 
tues either of patriotiſm or moderation. | 

The chancellor was inwardly vexed at the ſmall re- 
gard which the governor paid to his perſon and dig- 
nity, and ſecretly connected himſelf with the queen- 


mother; but in the mean time he remained at Edin- 
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burgh. The king and his mother continued all this 
time at Stirling; where the governor, on pretence of 
conſulting the public ſafety, and that of the king's 
perſon, maintained a ſtropg guard, part of {which at- 
tended James in his juvenile exerciſes and diverſions. 
The queen-mother did not fail to repreſent this to 
her ſon as a reſtraint upon his liberty; and obtained 
his conſent to put himſelf into the chancellor's hands. 
The latter, who was a man of activity and courage, 
knew well how to avail himſclf of this permiſſion ; and 
croſſing the Forth in the dark with a ſtrong body of 
horſe, they ſurrounded the king as he was hunting 
next morning by break of day. It was eaſy to per- 
ceive from the behaviour of James, that he was no 
ſtranger to the chancellor's attempt; but ſome of the 
king's guard offering to diſpute the poſſeſſion of his 
perſon, Sir William Levingſton, the governor's eldeſt 
fon, reſtrained them, and ſuffered the king to depart 
quietly, This ſurpriſal happened on a day when the 
governor was abſent from Stirling; and the chancel- 
Jor, to make ſure of his royal acquiſition, entered 
Edinburgh at the head of 4000 horſe, where the king 
and he were received by the citizens with loud accla- 
mations of joy. 


The governor ſhowed no emotion at what had hap- 


pened ; on the contrary, he invited the chancellor to 
an interview, and ſettled all differences with him' in an 
amicable manner. The young lord Douglas, how- 
ever, continued to brave both parties. As if be had 
been a ſovereign prince, he demanded by his ambaila- 
dors, Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Allan 
Lawder, the inveſtiture of the ſovereignty of Tou- 
raine from Charles the ſeventh of France; which be- 
ing readily granted him, ſerved to increaſe his pride 
The firit-truit of the accommodation 


between the two great othcers of ſtate was the holding 
a parliament at Edinburgh, for redreſſing the public 


diſorders occafioned by the earl of Douglas; and en- 
couragement was given for all perſons who had been 
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injured to make their complaints. The numbers which 
n that occaſion reſorted to Edinburgh were incye. 
dible ; parents, children, and women, calling out for 
vengeance for the murder of their relations, or the 
plunder of their eftates; till, by the multiplicity of 
their complaints, they became without remedy, none 
being found bold enough to encounter the ear] of 
Douglas, or to endeavour to bring him to a fair trial. 


The parties therefore were diſmiſſed without relief, 


and it was reſolved to proceed with the haughty earl 
in a different manner. Letters were written to him 
by the governor and chancellor, and in the name of 
the ſtates, requeſting him to appear with his friends 
in parhament, and to take that lead in public affairs 


Scotland, 


to which they were intitled by their high rank and 


great poſſeſſions. The manner in which thoſe letters 
were penned, made the thoughtleſs earl conſider them 
as a tribute due to his greatneſs, and as proceeding 
from the inability of the government to continue the 
adminiſtration of public affairs without his countenance 
and direction. Without dreaming that any man in 
Scotland would be ſo bold as to attack him, even ſingle 


or unarmed, he anſwered the letters of the chancellor 


and governor, by afſuring them that he intended to 
{ct out for Edinburgh: the chancellor, on pre- 
tence of doing him honour, but in. reality to quiet his 
ſuſpicions, met him while he was on his journey; and 
inviting him to his caltle of Crichton, he there enter- 


tained him for ſome days with the greateſt magnifi- 


cence and appearance of hoipatality. The earl of 
Douglas believed all the chancellor's profeſſions of 
friendſhip, and even ſharply checked the wiſeſt of his 


followers, who counſelled him not to depend too much 


on appearances, or to truſt his brother and himſelf 
at the ſame time in any place where the chancellor 
had power. The latter had not only removed the 
earl's ſuſpicion, but had made him a kind of convert 
to patriotiſm, by painting to bim the miſeries of his 
country, and the glory that muft redound to him and 
his friends in removing them. It was in vain for his 
attendants to remind him of his father's maxim, never 
to riſk himſelf and his brother at the ſame time: he 
without hefitation, attended the chancellor to Edin- 
burgh; and being admitted into the caſtle, they dined 
at the fame table with the king. Towards the end 


of the entertainment, a bull's head, the certain pre. 1, un 
The earl qe) vit 


lude of immediate death, was ſerved up. 
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and his brother ſtarted to their feet, and endeavoured his bio 


to make their eſcape; but armed men ruſhing in, 
overpowered them, and tying their hands and thoſe 
of Sir Malcolm Fleming with cords, they were Car- 
ried to the hill and beheaded. The young king en- 
deavoured with tears to procure their pardon ; for 
which he was ſeverely checked by his unrelenting 
chancellor, | | 

In 1443, the king being arrived at the age of 14 
declared himſelf out of the years of minority, and took 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs. He ap- 
p=ars to have been a prince of great ſpirit and reſolu. 
tion; and he had occaſion for it. He had appointed 
one Robert Sempil of Fulwood to be chief goverpor 
of the caſtle of Dumbarton; but he was killed by one 
Galbraeth (a noted partizan of the earl of Douglas)» 
who ſeized vpon the government of the caltle. The 


popularity of the family of Douglas having rar 
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ſabſided, and the young earl finding himſelf not ſup- 
ported by the chief branches of his family, he began to 


think, now that the king was grown up, his ſafeſt courſe 
would be to return to his duty. He accordingly repaired 


o to che king at Stirling; and voluntarily throwing himſelf 
"bmitsat his majeſty's feet, implored his pardon for all his 
T th: king tranſgreſſions, and ſolemnly promiſed that he would 


erer after ſet a pattern of duty and loyalty to all the 
reſt of his ſubjects. The king, finding that he inſiſted 
on no terms but that of pardon, and that he had un- 
conditionally put himſelf into his power, not only 
granted his requeſt, but made him the partner of his 
inmoſt councils. 5 | N 

James had always diſliked the murder of the earl of 
Douglas and his brother; and the chancellor, percei- 
ving the aſcendency which this earl was daily gaining 
at court, thought it high time to provide for his own 
ſafety. He therefore reſigned the great ſeal, and re- 
tired to the caſtle of Edinburgh, the cuſtody of which 
he pretended had been granted to him by the late 
king during his life, or till the preſent king ſhould ar- 
rive at the age of 21 ; and prepared it for a ſiege. The 
lord Callendar, who knew himſelf equally obnox1ous 
as Crichton was to the earl of Douglas, and that he 
could not maintain his footing by himſelf, reſigned 
likewiſe all his poſts, and retired to one of his own 
houſes, but kept poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling. 


As both that and the caſtle of Edinburgh were royal 


forts, the two lords were ſummoned to ſurrender them; 
but inſtead of complying, they juſtified their conduct by 
the'great power of their enemies, who ſoupht their de- 
ſtruction, and who had been fo lately at the head of 
robbers and out-laws; but promiſed to ſurrender 
themſelves to the king as ſoon as he was of lawful 


age, (meaning, we ſuppoſe, either 18 or 21). This 


aniwer being deemed contumacious, the chancellor and 
the late governor, with his two ſons Sir Alexander 
and Sir James Levingſton, were proclaimed traitors 
11 a parliament which was ſummoned on purpoſe to be 
held at Stirling. In another parliament held at Perth 
the ſame year, an act paſſed, that all the lands and 
goods which had belonged to the late king ſhould be 
poſſeſſed by the preſent king to the time of his law— 
ful age, which is not ſpecified This act was levelled 
againſt the late governor and chancellor, who were 


accuſed of baving alienated to their own uſes, or to' 


thoſeof their friends, a great part of the royal effects and 
jewels 3 and their eftates being confiicated, the execu- 
tion of the ſentence was committed to John Forreſter 
ot Cortorphin, and other adherents of the earl of 
Douplas. | | | 
„This ſentence threw all the nation into a flame. 
The caſtle of Crichton was beſieged; and being ſur- 
rendered upon the king's ſummons and the diſplay of 
dae royal banner, it was levelled with the ground. 
it ſoon appeared that the governor and chancellor, the 
ater eipecially, had many friends; and in particular 
wenncly biſhop of St Andrew's, nephew to James the 
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Ccichton thus ſoon found himſelf at the head of a body 


f 3 and while, Forreſter was carrying fire and 
OY into his eftates and thoſe of the late governor, 
3118 own lauds and thoſe of the Douglaſſes were over- 
. Corktorphin, Abercorn, Blackneſs, and other 
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places, were plundered ; and Crichton carried off from Scotland. 
them more booty than he and his adherents had loft, ——— 


Dey bore to the earl of Donglas and his family. 
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Particular mention is made of a fine breed of mares 
which Douglas had loft on this occafion. That noble- 
man was {ſo much exaſperated by the great damages 
he had ſuſtained, that he engaged his friends the earl 
of Crawford and Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, 
to lay waſte the lands of the biſhop of St Andrew's, 
whom he confidered as the chief ſupport of the two 
miniſters. This prelate was not more confiderable by 
his high birth, than he was venerable by his virtue 
and ſanity; and had, from a principle of conſcience, 
oppoſed the ear] of Douglas and his party. Being 
conſcious he had done nothing that was illegal, he firtt 
admoniſhed the ear] of Crawford and his coadjutor 
to deſiſt from deſtroying his lands; but finding his ad- 
monitions ineffectual, he laid the earl under an excom- 
munication. | 
That nobleman was almoſt as formidable in the 
northern, as the earl of Douglas had been in the 
ſouthern, parts of Scotland. The benedictine monks 
of Aberbrothwie, who were pollefſed of great proper- 
ty, had choſen Alexander Lindſay, his eldeſt ſon, to 
be the judge or bailiff of their temporalties; as they. 
themſelves, by their profeſſion, could not ſit in eivil or 
criminal courts. Lindſay proved ſo chargeable, by 
the great number of his attendants, and his high man- 
ner of living, to the monks, that their chapter remo- 
ved him from his poſt, and ſubſtituted in his place A- 
lexander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, guardian to his ne- 
phew John Ogilvy of Airley, who had an hereditary 
claim upon the bailtwic. This, notwithſtandipg their 
former intimacy, created an irreconcileable difference 
between the two families. Each competitor ſtrength- 
ened himſelf by calling in the aſſiſtance of his 
friends; and the lord Gordon taking part with the 
Ogilvies, to whom he was tben paying a viſit, both 
parties muſtered their forces in the neighbourhood of 
Aberbrothwic. The earl of Crawford, who was then 
at Dundee, poſted from thence to Aberbrothwic, and 
placing himſelf between the two armies, he demanded 
to ſpeak with Ogilvy; but, before his requeſt could 
be granted, he was killed by a common ſoldier, who 
was ignorant of his quality. His death exaſperated his 
friends, who immediately ruſhed on their enemies ; and 
a bloody conflict enſued, which ended to the advan- 
tage of the Lindſays, that is, the ear] of Crawford's 
party. On that of the Ogilvies, were killed, Sir John 
Oliphant of Aberdagy, John Forbes of Pitfhgo, A- 
lexander Barclay of Gartly, Robert Mzxwel of Te- 
ling, Duncan Campbell of Campbelfether, William 
Gordon of Burrowfield, and others. With thoſe gen- 
tlemen, about 500 of their followers are ſaid to have 
fallen; but ſome accounts diminiſh that number, In- 
nerquharity himſclf, in flying, was taken priſoner, and 
carried to the earl of Crawford's houſe at Finhaven, 
where he died of his wounds; but the lord Gordon (or, 
as others call him, the earl of Huntley) eſcaped by the 
ſwiftneſs of his horſe, | 
This battle ſeems to have let looſe the fury of civil 
diſcord all over the kingdom. No regard was paid to 
magiſtracy, and no reſpect had to any conſideration but 
that of clergy. The moſt numerous, fierceſt, and beſt 
allied family wreaked its vengeance on its foes, either 
by force or treachery ; and the enmity that actuated 
te 
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nour, and every feeling of humanity. The Lindſays, 
ſecretly ſtrengthened and abetted by the earl of Dou- 
glas, made no other uſe of their victory, than carrying 
fire and ſword through the eſtates of their enemies; 
and thus all the north of Scotland preſented ſcenes of 
murder and devaſtation. Towards the weſt, Robert 
Boyd of Duchal, governor of Dumbarton, baſely ſur- 
priſed Sir James Stuart of Achmynto, and treated 
his wife with ſuch inhumanity, that ſhe expired in 
three days, under ker confinement in Dumbarton- 
caſtle. The caſtle of Dunbar was taken by Patrick 
Hepburn of Hales. Alexander Dunbar diſpoſſeſſed the 
latter of his caſtle of Hales ; but it was retaken by the 
partizans of the earl of Douglas, whoſe tenants, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Annandale, are ſaid to have behaved 
at that time with peculiar fierceneſs and cruelty. At 
laſt, the gentlemen of the country, who were uncon- 
nected with thoſe robbers and murderers, which hap- 
pened to be the caſe with mary, ſhut themſelves up in 
their ſeveral houſes, each of which, in thoſe days, was 
a petty fortreſs, which they victualled, and provided 
in the bet manner they could for their own defence. 
This wiſe reſolution ſeems to have been the firſt mea- 
ſure that compoſed the public commotions. 

The earl of Douglas, whoſe power and influence at 
court ſtil] continued, was ſenſible that the clergy, with 
the wiſer and more diſintereſted part of the kingdom, 
conſidered him as the ſource of the dreadful calamities 
which the nation ſuffered ; and that James himſelf, 
when better informed, would be of the ſame opinion. 
He therefore ſought to avail himſelf of the juncture, by 


forming ſecret but ſtrong connections with the earls 


of Crawford, Roſs, and other great noblemen, who 
wanted to ſee their feudal powers reſtored to their full 
vigour. The queen-dowager and her huſband made 
little or no figure during this time of public confu- 
fion: ſhe had retired to the caſtle of Dunbar, while it 
was in Hepburn's poſſeſſion, where ſhe died ſoon after. 
She left by her ſecond huſband three ſons; John, who 
in 1455 was made earl of Athol, by his uterine bro- 
ther the king; James, who under the next reign, in 
1469, was created earl of Buchan ; and Andrew, who 
afterwards became biſhop of Murray. As the earl of 
Douglas was an enemy to the queen-dowager's huſ- 
band, the latter retired to England, where he obtain- 
ed a paſs to go abroad, with 20 in his train; but be- 
ing taken at ſea by the Flemiſh pirates, he died in his 


confinement. 


The great point between the king and Sir William 
Crichton, whether the latter ſhould give up the caſtle 
to his majeſty, remained till undecided ; and by the 
advice and direction of the earl of Douglas, who had 
been created lord-lieutenant of the kingdom, it had 
row ſuffered a nine months fiege. Either the ſtrength 
ei the caſtle, or an opinion entertained by Douglas 
that Crichton would be a valuable acquiſition to his 
party, procured better terms for {the latter than he 
could otherwiſe have expected; for he and his follow- 
ers were offered a full indemnity for all paſt offences, 
and a promiſe was made that he ſhould be reſtored not 
only to the king's favour, but to his former poſt of 
chancellor. He accepted of the conditions; but refu- 
ted to act in any public capacity till they were con- 
firmed by a parliament, which was ſoon after held at 
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Scotland, the parties, drowned in them every ſentiment of ho- 


reſolved upon under the earl of Northumberland, who 


the earl of Ormond, and their left wing by the lords 
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honours. By this reconciliation between Douglas ahq —— 
Crichton, the former was left at full liberty to proſe. 
cute his vengeance againſt the lord Callendar, the late 
governor, bis friends and family. Their fate was de. 
ſervedly thought hard. 'The governor himſelf, Sir 
James Dundas of Dundas, and Sir Robert Bruce of 
Clackmannan, were forced to ſave their lives by the 
loſs of their eſtates; but even that could not procure 
them their liberty, for they were ſent priſoners to the 
caſtle of Dumbarton. The fate of Alexander, the go- 
vernor's eldeſt ſon, and of two other gentlemen of his 
name aad family, was ſtill more lamentable ; for they 
were condemned to loſe their heads. 'Thoſe ſeverities 
being inflicted after the king had in a manner re. 
admitted the ſufferers into his favour, ſwelled the public 
outcry againſt the earl of Douglas. We have in Lind- 
ſay an extract of the ſpeech which Alexander Living. 
ſton, one of the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of his 
time, made upon the ſcaffold, in. which he complain- 
ed, with great bitterneſs, of the cruel treatment his 
father, himſelf, and his friends, had undergone ; and 
that be ſuffered by a packed jury of his enemies. 
The king being now about 18 years of age, it was 
thought proper that a ſuitable conſort ſhould be pro- 
vided for him; and, after various conſultations, Mary, 
the daughter of Arnold duke of Gueldres, was choſen, 
at the recommendation of Charles king of France, 
though the marriage was not completed till ſome time ,, 
after. This produced an immediate rupture with 1nd 
England. The earls of Saliſbury and Northumber- Scotlal 
land entered Scotland at the head of two ſeparate bo- -_ 
dies. The former burnt the town of Dumfries, as the 
latter did that of Dunbar; while Sir John Douglas of 
Balveny made repriſals by plundering the county of 
Cumberland, and burning Alnwie. Upon the return 
of the Engliſh armies to their own country, additional 
levies were made, and a freſh invaſion of Scotland was 


had under him a lieutenant, whom the Scots of thoſe 
days, from the buſhineſs and colour of his beard, called 
Magnus with the red mane. He was a ſoldier of for- 
tune, but an excellent officer, having been trained in 
the French wars; and he is ſaid to have demanded no 
other recompence for his ſervices from the Engliſh 
court, but that he ſhould enjoy all he could conquer 
in Scotland. The Scots, in the mean time, bad raiſed 
an army commanded by George Douglas earl of Or- 
mond, and under him by Wallace of Craigie, with the 
lords Maxwell and Johnſton. The Engliſh having 
paſſed Solway Frith, ravaged all that part of the coun- 
try which belonged to the Scots; but hearing that 
the earl of Ormond's army was approaching, called in 
their parties, and took up a camp on the banks of the 
river Sark. Their advanced guard was commanded by 
Magnus; their centre by the earl of Northumber- 
land; and the rear, which was compoſed of Weich, 
by Sir John Pennington, an officer of courage and ex- 
perience. | 

The Scots drew vp in three diviſions likewiſe. Their, 
right wing was commanded by Wallace, the centre by 
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Maxwell and Johnſton. Before the battle joined, the 
earl af Ormond harangued his men, and inſpired them 
with very high reſentment at the treachery of the 
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| wotud, Englich, who, he ſaid, had broken the truce, The 


ſignal for battle being given, the Scots under Wallace 
ruſhed forward upon their enemies: but, as uſual, were 
received by ſo terrible a diſcharge from the Engliſh 
archers, that their impetuoſity muſt have been ſtop- 
ped, had not their brave Jeader Wallace put them in 
mind, that their forefathers had always been defeated 
in diſtant fights by the Engliſh, and that they ought 
to truſt to their ſwords.and ſpears; commanding them 
at the ſame time to follow his example. They obeyed, 
and broke in upon the Engliſh commanded by Mag- 
nus, with ſuch fury, as ſoon fixed the fortune of the 
day on the fide of the Scots, their valour being ſuit- 
ably ſeconded by their other two diviſtons, The 
flaughter (which was the more conſiderable, as both 
parties fought with the utmoſt animoſity) fell chiefly 
upon the diviſion commanded by Magnus, who was 
killed, performing the part of a brave officer; and all 
his body-guard, confiſting of picked ſoldiers, were cut 
in pieces. = | 

The battle then became general: Sir John Pen- 
nington's diviſion, with that under the ear] of North- 
umberland, was likewiſe routed ; and the whole Eng- 
liſh army, ſtruck by the loſs of their champion, fled 
towards the Solway, where, the river being ſwelled by 
the tide, numbers of them were drowned. 'The loſs of 
the Engliſh in ſlain amounted to at leaſt 3000 men. 
Among the priſoners were Sir John Pennington, Sir 
Robert Harrington, and the earl of Northumber- 
land's eldeſt ſon the lord Percy, who loſt his own 
liberty in forwarding his father's eſcape. Of the Scots 
about 600 were killed; but none of note, excepting 


the brave Wallace, who died three months aſter, of 


the wounds he had received in this battle. The 
booty that was made on this occaſion is ſaid to have 


been greater than any that had fallen to the Scots ſince 
the battle of Bannockburn. | 


The reſt of the hiſtory of this reign conſiſts almoſt en- 
tirely of a relation of the cabals and conſpiracies of the 
great men. The earl of Douglas had entered into a con- 
federacy with the earls of Crawford, Moray, and Roſs, 
and appeared on all occafions with ſuch a train of fol- 
lowers as bade defiance to royal power itſelf. This in— 
ſolence was deteſted by the wiſer part of the nation; 


and one Maclellan, who is called the Tutor of Bomby, 


and was nephew to Sir Patrick Gray, captain of the 
king's guard, refuſed to give any attendance upon the 
earl, or to concur in his meaſures, but remained at 
home as a quiet ſubject. This inoffenſive behaviour 
was by the earl conſidered as treaſon againſt himſelf ; 
and violently ſeizing upon Maclellan's houſe and per» 
ſon, he ſent him cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Douglas. 
As Maclellan was a gentleman of great worth and re- 
Putation, his uncle Gray applied earneſtly to. James 
in his favour; and ſuch was that prince's regard for 


Maclellan, that he wrote and ſigned a letter for his 


releaſe, addreſſed to the earl of Douglas. Upon Gray's 
delivering this letter to Douglas at his caſtle, the lat- 
ter ſcemed to receive it with the higheſt reſpect, and 
© treat Gray with the greateſt hofpitality, by invi- 
ung him to dinner; but, in the mean time, he gave 
private orders that Maclellan's head ſhould be ſtruck 
— his body expoled upon the green before the 
2 5 covered with a linen cloth. After dinner, the 

r1 told Gray, that he was ready to obey the king's 
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commands; and conduQting him to the green, he ſhew- Scotland, 
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ed him the lifeleſs trunk, which he ſaid Gray might 


. diſpoſe of as he pleaſed. Upon this, Gray mounted 


his horſe, and truſted to his ſwiftneſs for his own ſafe- 


ty; for he was purſued by the earl's attendants to th 
gates of Edinburgh. | 
The confederacy againſt James's government was 
now no longer a ſecret. The lords Balveny and Ha- 
milton, with ſuch a number of other barons and gen- 


more powerful than all the force the king could bring 
into the field. Even Crichton adviſed James to dif. 
ſemble. The confederates entered into a ſolemn bond 


.tlemen, had acceded-to it, that it was thought to be 


and oath never to deſert one another during life; and, 


to make uſe of Drummond's words, * That injuries 
done to any one of them ſhould be done to them all, 
and be a common quarrel ; neither ſhould they deſiſt, 
to their beſt abilities, to revenge them: that they 
ſhould concur indifferently againſt whatſoever perſons 
within or without the realm, and ſpend their lives, 


lands, goods, and fortunes, in defence of their de- 


bates and differences whatſoever.” All who did not 


enter into this aſſociation were treated as enemies tothe 


public ; their lands were deftroyed, their effeQs plun- 
dered, and they themſelves impriſoned or murdered. 
Drummond ſays, that Douglas was then able to bring 


40,000 men into the field; and that his intention was 
to have mes the crown of Scotland upon his own. 


head. How far he might have been influenced by a 
ſcene of the ſame nature that was then paſſing between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter in England, we 
ſhall not pretend to determine; though it does not ap- 


pear that his intention was to wear the crown himſelf, 


but to render it deſpicable upon his ſovereign's head. 
It is rather evident, from his behaviour, that he did 
not affe& royalty ; for when James invited him to a 
conference in the caftle of Stirling, he offered to com- 


ply provided he had a ſafe · conduct. This condition 


plainly implied, that he had no reliance vpon the late 


act of parliament, which declared the: proclamation of 
the king's peace to be a ſufficient ſecurity for life and - 
fortune to all. his ſubjects; and there is no denying 
that the ſafe · conduct was expeditcd in the form and 


manner required. 

This being obtained, the earl began his march to- 
wards Stirling with his uſual great following; and ar- 
rived there on Shrove- Tueſday. He was received by 
the king as if he had been the beſt of his friends, as 


well as the greateſt of his ſubjects, and admitted to king James: 
and the carl 


ſup with his majeſty in the caſtle, while his attendants 
were diſperſed in the town, little ſuſpecting the cata- 
ſtrophe that followed. The entertainment being over, 
the king told the earl with an air of frankneſs, * That 
as he was now of age, he was reſolved to be the fa- 
ther of all his people, and to take the government in- 
to his own hands; that his lordſhip, therefore, had no 
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reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from his old ene- 


mies, Callendar and Crichton; that there was no oc- 
caſion to form any confederacies, as the law was ready 
to protect him; and that he was welcome to the prin- 
cipal direction of affairs under the crown, and to the 
firſt place in the royal conſidence; nay, that all for- 
mer offences done by himſelf and his friends ſnould be 
pardoned and forgot.“ 


This ſpeech was the very reverſe of what the _ 
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of Douglas aimed at. It rendered him, indeed, the 


———— firſt ſubje& of the kingdom; but ſtill he was controul- 
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able by the civil law. In ſhort, upon the king's pe- 
remptorily putting the queſtion to him, he not only 
refuſed to diſſolve the confederacy, but upbraided the 
king for his governmeut, This produced a paſſionate 
rejoinder on the part of James; but the earl repre- 
ſented that he was under a ſafe- conduct, and that the 
nature of his confederacy was ſuch, that it could not 
be broken but by the common conſent of all con- 
cerned, Tne king inſiſted upon his ſetting the ex- 
ample; and the earl continuing more and more obfli- 
nate, James ſtabbed him with bis dagger; and armed 
men ruſhing into the room, finiſhed the ſlaughter. 
Afterthedeath of the earl of Douglas, the confederacy 
came to nothing. The inſurgents excuſed themſelves as 
being too weak for ſuch an enterprize; and were con- 
tented with trailing the ſafe · conduct at a horſe's tail, and 
proclaiming, by trumpets and horns, the king a perju- 
red traitor. They proceeded no farther; and each de- 


| parted to his own habitation, after agreeing to aſ- 


ſemble with freſh forces about the beginning of April. 
James loſt no time in improving this ſhort reſpite; and 
found the nation in general much better diſpoſed in 
his favour than he had reaſon to expect. The into- 
lerable oppreſſions of the great barons made his ſub- 
jects eſteem the civil, far preferable to the feudal, ſub- 
jection: and even the Douglaſſes were divided amon 

them(<lves; for the earl of Angus and Sir John Dou- 
glas of Dalkeith were among the moſt forward of the 
royaliſts. James at the ſame time wrote letters to 
the earl of Huntley, and to all the noblemen of his 
kingdom who were no parties in the confederacy, be- 
fides the ecclefiaftics, who remained firmly attached to 


his e eee Before the effect of thoſe letters 


could be known, the inſurgents had returned to Stir- 
ling, (where James fill wiſely kept himſelf upon the 
de fenſive); repeated their inſolences, and the oppro- 
brious treatment of his ſafe- conduct; and at laſt they 
plundered the town, and laid it in aſhes. Being fill 
unable to take the cattle, partly through their own di- 
viſions, and partly through the diverlity of the opera- 
tions they were obliged to ſupply, they left Sirtling, 
and deſtroyed the eftate of Sir John Douglas of Dal- 
keith, whom they confidered as a double traitor, be- 
cauſe he was a Douglas and a good ſubject. They 


then beſizged his caſtle: but it was ſo bravely defend- 


ed by Patrick Cockburn, a gentleman of the family of 
Lanpton, that they raiſed the ſiege; which gave the 
royal party farther leiſure for humbling them. 

All this time the unhappy country was ſuffering the 
molt cruel devaſtations; for matters were now come 
to ſuch extremity, that every man muſt be a royaliſt 
or a rebel. The king was obliged to keep on the de- 
fenſive; and though he had ventured to leave the caſtle 
of Stirling, he was in no condition to face the rebels 
in the field. They were in poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong 
paſſes, by which his friends were to march to his af- 
ſiſtance; and he even conſulted with his attendants on 
the means of eſcaping to France, where he was ſure 
of an hoſpitable reception. He was diverted from that 
reſolution by biſhop. Kennedy and the earl of Angus, 
who was himſelf a Douglas, and prevailed upon to 
wait for the event of the earl of Huntley's attempts 


for his ſervice, This nobleman, who was deſcended 


dered the defenceleſs houſes and eftates of all who were 


provocation. The forces he had aſſembled being un- 


the earl of Huntley, who by this time was at the 


told, that, to indemnify him for his good ſervices, 28 


in favour of the king, but proved ſo in its conſequen” 
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from the Seatons, but by marriage inherited the 

eſtates of the Gordons in the nk had raiſed 1 = 
my for James, to whoſe family he and his anceſtors 
by the Gordons as well as the Seatons, had been RY 
ways remarkably devoted. James was not miſtaken 
in the high opinion he had of Huntley ; and in the 
mean time he iſſued circular letters to the chief eccle. 
ſiaſtics and bodies-politic of his kingdom, ſetting forth 
the neceſlity he was under to proceed as he had done 
and his readineſs to protect all his loyal ſubjeds in 
their rights and privileges againſt the power of the 
Douglaſſes and their rebellious adherents. Before 
thoſe letters could have any effect, the rebels had plun- 


not in their confederacy, and had proceeded with a 
fury that turned to the prejudice of their cauſe, 
The indignation which the public had conceived 
againſt the king, for the violation of his ſafe-conduR, 
began now to ſubſide ; and the behaviour of his ene- 
mies in ſome meaſure juſtifed what had happened, 
or at leaſt made the people ſuſpet that James would 
not have proceeded as he did without the ſtrongeſt 


able, as yet, to act offenſively, he reſolved to wait for 


head of a conliderable army, and had begun his march 
ſouthwards. He had been joined by the Forbeſes, 
Ogilvies, Leſlies, Grants, Irvings, and other rela- 
tions and dependents of his family; but having ad- 32 
vanced as far as Brechin, he was oppoſed by the earl Bette 
of Crawford, the chief ally of the earl of Douglas, , 
who commanded the people of Angus, and all the ad- cc. 
herents of the rebels in the neighbouring counties, defeat. 
headed by foreign officers. The two armies joining 
battle on the 18th of May, victory was for ſome time 

in ſuſpence ; till one Coloſs of Bonnymoon, on whom 
Crawford had great dependence, but whom he had 
imprudently diſobliged, came over to the royaliſts with 

the diviſion he commanded, which was the belt armed 
part of Crawford's army, conſiſting of battle-axcs, 
broad-ſwords, and long ſpears. His defection fixed 
the fortune of the day for the ear] of Huntley, as it 

left the centre flank of Crawford's army entirely ex- 
poſed to the royaliſts. He himſelf loſt one of his bro- 
thers; and fled with another, Sir John Lindſay, to 

his houſe at Finhaven, where it is reported that he 
broke out into the following ejaculation: “ That he 
would be content to remain ſeven years in hell, to 
have, in ſo timely a ſeaſon, done the king his maſter 
that ſervice the earl of Huntley had performed, and 
carry that applauſe and thanks he was to receive from 
him.“ 

No author informs us of the loſs of men on either 
fide, though all agree that it was very jconſiderable 
upon the whole. The earl of Huntley, particularly» 
loſt two brothers, William and Henry; and we are 


well as for the rewards and preſents he had made in 
lands and privileges to his faithful followers, the king 
beſtowed upon him the lands of Badenoch and Loch- 
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the eſtates of all the royaliſts in the north; but Hunt- 
ley returning from Brechin with his victorious army, 
drove his enemy into his own county of Moray, and 
afterwards expelled him even from thence. James 
was now encouraged, by the advice of his kinſman 
Kennedy biſhop of St Andrew's, to whoſe firmneſs 
and prudence he was under great obligations, to pro- 
ceed againſt the rebels in a legal manner, by holding 
a parliament at Edinburgh, to which the confederated 
lords were ſummoned; and upon their non compearance, 
they were ſolemnly declared traitors. This proceed- 


ing ſeemed to make the rebellion rage more fiercely 


than ever; and at laſt, the confederates, in fact, diſ. 
owned their allegiance to James, The earls of Dou- 
glas, Crawford, Ormond, Moray, the lord Balveny, 
Sir James Hamilton, and others, ſigned with their 
own hands public manifeſtos, which were palted on 
the doors of the principal churches, importing,“ That 
they were reſolved never to obey command or charge, 
nor anſwer citation for the time coming ; becauſe the 
king, ſo far from being a juſt malter, was a blood- 
ſucker, a murderer, a tranſgreſſor of hoſpitality, and 
a ſurpriſer of the innocent.” It does not appear, that 
thoſe and the like atrocious proceedings did any ſer— 
vice to the cauſe of the confederates. The earl of 


Huntley continued victorious in the north ; where he 


and his followers, in revenge of the ear] of Moray's 
having burnt his caſtle of Huntley, ravaged or ſeized 
all that nobleman's great eſtate north of the Spey. 
When he came to the town of Forres, he burnt one 
ſide of the town, becauſe it belonged to the earl, and 
{pared the other, becauſe it was the property of his 
own friends. James thought himſelf, from the beha- 
viour of the earl of Douglas and his adherents, now 
warranted to come to extremities ; and marching into 
Annandale, he carried fire and ſword through all the 
eſtates of the Douglaſſes there. The earl of Craw- 
ford, on the other hand, having now recruited his 
ſtrength, deſtroyed the lands of all the people of An- 
gus and elſewhere, who had abandoned him at the 
battle of Brechin; though there is reaſon to believe, 
that he had already ſecretly reſolved to throw himſelf 
upon the king's mercy. e | 
Nothing but the moſt obſtinate pride and inveteracy 
could have prevented the earl of Douglas, at this tine, 
from taking the advice of his friends, by returning to 


his duty; in which caſe, James had given ſufficient 


Intimations that he might expect pardon. He co- 


oured his contumacy with the ſpecious pretext, that 


his brother's fate, and thoſe of his two kinſmen, ſuf- 
ficiently inſtructed him never to truſt James or his mi- 
niſters; that he had gone too far to think now of re- 
ceding; and that kings, when once offended, as James 

ad been, never pardoned in good earneſt. Such is 
the chief reaſoning, with others of leſs conſequence, 
which Drummond has put into the mouth of Douglas 
at this time. James, after his expedition into Annan- 
dale, found the ſeaſon tao far advanced to continue 

's operations; and returning to Edinburgh, he 


marched northwards: to Angus, to reduce the ear] of 


Crawford 7 
ki 5 


who was the ſecond rebel of power in the 
1gdom, That nobleman had hitherto deferred throw- 


10 himſelf at the king's feet, and had reſumed his 
ms, in the manner related, only io hopes of himſelf 
party obtajning better terms from James. Per- 
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ceiving that the earl of Douglas's obſtinacy had cooled Scotland. 
ſome other lords of the confederacy, and had put an : 
end to all hopes of a treaty, he reſolved to make a i 
merit of breaking the confederacy, by being the firſt ET by 
to ſubmit. James having arrived in Angus, was con- the earl of 
tinuing his march through the country, when the earl Crawtoid. 
and ſome of his chief followers fel] on their knees be- 
fore him on the road, bare-headed and bare-footed. 
Their dreary looks, their ſuppliant poſtures, and the 
tears which ſtreamed abundantly from the ear), were 
expreſſive of the moſt abject contrition; which was 
followed by a penitential ſpeech made by the earl, ac- 
knowledging his crimes, and imploring forgiveneſs. . 
James was then attended by his chief counſellors, 
particularly biſhop Kennedy, who, he reſolved, ſhould 
have ſome ſhare in the favour he meant to extend to 
the earl. He aſked their advice; which proving to be, 


310 
ho is re- 


on the merciful fide, James promiſed to the earl and yea into 


bis followers reſtitution of all their eſtates and honours, favour. 
and full pardon for all that had paſſed. The earl, as 
a grateful retribution of this favour, before the king 
left Angus, joined him with a noble troop of his friends 
and followers ; and, attending him to the north, was 
extremely active in ſuppreſſing all the remains of the 
rebellion there. | 311 


The ſubmiſſion of the earl of Crawford was followed Earl Dou- 
by that of the earl of Douglas ; which, however, con- 1 
tinued only for a ſhort time. This powerful nobleman rebels again 
ſoon reſumed his rebellious practices; and, in the year 
1454, raiſed an army to fight againſt the king. The 
king erected his ſtandard at St Andrews; marched 
from thence to Falkland; and ordered all the forces of 
Fife, Angus, and Strathern, with thoſe of the northern 
parts, to rendezvous by a certain day at Stirling ; which 
they did to the number of 30,000. Douglas aſſembled. 
his forces, which amounted to 40,000, ſome ſay 60,000 
men, on the ſouth ſide of the river Carron, about half; 
way between Stirling and Abercorn. However, not- 
withſtanding this ſuperiority of force, the earl did not 
think it proper to fight his ſovereign. Biſhop Kennedy, 
the prelate of St Andrew's, had adviſed the king to 
divide his enemies by offering them pardon ſeparately; 


and fo good an effect had this, that in a few days the 


earl found himſelf deſerted by all his numerous army, 
excepting about 100 of his neareſt friends and dome- 
ſtics, with whom he retired towards England. His 
friends had indeed adviſed him to come to a battle im- 
mediately ; but the earl, for reaſons now unknown, re- 
fuſed.it. However, in his journey ſouth wards, he raiſed 
a conſiderable body of forces, conſiſting of his own 
tenants, of outlaws, robbers, and borderers, with 
whom he renewed his depredations on the loyal ſub- 
jects of the king. He was oppoſed by the earl of 
Angus, who, though of the name of Douglas, con- 1 
tinued firm in the royal cauſe. An engagement en- He is en- 
ſued at Ancram- muir; where Douglas was entirely de- tirely da- 
feated, and he himſelf with great difficulty eſcaped to feated. 
an adjacent wood. What his fate was after this battle, 
does not appear; but it is certain that his eſtates were 
afterwards forfeited to the king. EY: 
The reſt of the reign of James II. was ſpent in ma- King ja. it. 

king proper regulations for the good of his people. In killed by 
1460, he was killed at the ſiege of Roxburgh caſtle, by accident. 
the burſting of a cannon, to which he was too near 
when it was diſcharged. This ſiege he had under- 
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Scotland. taken in favour of the queen of England, who, after lo- 

—— fag ſeveral battles, and being reduced to diſtreſs, was 

obliged to apply to James for relief. The nobility 

who were preſent concealed his deatb, for fear of diſ- 

couraging the ſoldiers; and in a few hours after, the 

14 Queen appeared in the camp, and preſented her young 
James 111, fon, James III. as their King. 

James III. was not quite ſeven years of age at his 
acceſſion to the crown, The adminiſtration naturally 
devolved on his mother: who puſhed the ſiege of Rox- 
burgh caſtle with ſo much vigour, that the garriſon 
was obliged to capitulate in a few days; after which 

zi tbe army ravaged the country, and took and diſmantled 
Vlartiage- che caltle of Wark. —lIn 1466, negociations were be- 
treaty with gun for a marriage between the young king and Mar- 
the princels garet princeſs of Denmark; and, in 1468, the fol- 


of Den- 8 2 
3 lowing conditions were ſtipulated. 1. That the an- 


nualrent hitherto paid for"the northern Iſles of Orkney 


and Shetland ſhould be for ever remitted and extin— 
guiſhed. 2. That king Chriſtiern, then king of Den- 
mark, ſhould give 60,000 florins of gold for his daugh- 
ter's portion, whereof 10,000 ſhould be paid before 
her departure from Denmark; and that the iſlands of 
Orkney ſhould be made over to the crown of Scot- 
land, by way of pledge for the remainder; with this 
expreſs proviſo, that they ſhould return to that of 
Norway after complete payment of the whole ſum. 3. 
That king James ſhould, in caſe of his dying before 
the ſaid Margaret his ſpouſe, leave her in poſſeſſion of 
the palace of Linlithgow and caftle of Down in Men- 
teith, with all their appurtenances, and the third part 
of the ordinary revenues of the crown, to be enjoyed by 
her during life, in caſe ſhe ſhould chooſe to reſide in 
Scotland. 4. But if ſhe rather choſe to return to 
Denmark, that in lieu of the ſaid liferent, palace, and 
caſtle, ſhe ſhould accept of 120, ooo florins of the Rhine; 
from which ſum the 50,000 due for the remainder of 
her portion being deduced and allowed, the iſlands of 
Orkney ſhould be re-annexed to the crown of Nor- 
way as before. | 

Whea theſe articles were agreed upon, Chriſtiern 
found himſelf unable to fulfil his part of them. Be- 
ing at that time engaged in an unſucceſsful war 
with Sweden, he could not advance the 10,000 flo- 
rins which he had promiſed to pay down as part of 
his daughter's fortune, He was therefore obliged to 


apply to the plenipotentiaries to accept of 2000, and to 


216 take a farther mortgage of the iſles of Shetland for the 
Bifgrace of other 8000. The Scottiſh plenipotentiaries, of whom 


the earl of Boyd earl of Arran was one, gratified him in his re- 
Arran's fa- 


Ss. queſt ; and this conceſſion is thought to have proved 
| fatal to the earl, Certain it is, that his father. was 
beheaded for treaſonable practices alleged to have 
been committed long before, and for which he produ- 
ced a parliamentary indemnity to no purpoſe : the 
ear] himſelf was divorced from his wife the king's 
filter, and obliged to live in perpetual exile, while the 

8 e. Was e to another. 

217. n 1476, thoſe misfortunes began to come on James 
rh, was which afterwards terminated - his ruin. H had 
n.isforwunes made his brother, the duke of Albany, governor of 

Berwick 3 and had entruſted him with very extenſive 
powers upon the borders, where a violent propenſity 
for the feudal Jaw {till continued. The Humes and 


the Hepburns, then the molt powerful ſubjects in thoſe 
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his belief in judicial aſtrology, was truly deplorable, 


S C O 
parts, could not brook the duke of Albany's greatneſy coll 
eſpecially after he had forced them, by virtue of — 
a late act, to part with ſome of the eſtates which 
bad been inconſiderately granted them in this and the 
preceding reign. The pretended ſcience of judicial] wa 
aſtrology, by which James happened to be incre. ted vit 
dibly infatuated, was the eaſieſt as well as moſt effec. belief a 
tual engine that could work their purpoſes. Ong*"%y: 
Andrew, an infamous impoſtor in that art, had been 
brought over from Flanders by James ; and he and 
Schevez, then archbiſhop of St Andrew's, concurred 
in perſuading James that the Scotch liog was to be 
devoured by his own whelps ; a prediction that, to a 
prince of James's turn, amounted to a certainty, 

The condition to which James reduced himſelf by 


The princes upon the continent were ſmit with the 
ſame infatuation ; and the wretches who beſieged his 
perſon had no ſafety but by continuing the deluſion 
in his mind. According to Lindſay, Cochran, who 
had ſome knowledge of architecture, and had been in- 
troduced to James as a mafter-maſon, privately pro- 
cured an old woman, who pretended to be a witch, 
and who heightened his terrors by declaring that his 
brothers intended to murder him. James believed her; Deithsf 
and the unguarded manner in which the earl of Mar th: kings 
treated his weakneſs, exaſperated him ſo mueh, that aeg 
the earl giving a farther looſe to bis tongue in railing © "I 
againſt his brother's unworthy favourites, was arreſted, 
and committed to the caltle of Craig Miller; from 
whence he was brought to the Canongate, a ſuburb of 
Edinburgh, where he ſuffered death. | 1 
The duke of Albany was at the caſtle of Dunbar nyc 
when his brother the earl of Mar's tragedy was acted; Albany 
and James could not be eaſy without having him like rev 
wiſe in his power. In hopes of ſurpriſing him, be“ 
marched to Dunbar; but the duke, being apprized of 
his coming, fled to Berwick, and ordered his caſtle of 
Dunbar to be ſurrendered to the lord Evendale, tho' 
not before the garriſon had provided themſelves with 
boats and ſmall veſſels, in which they eſcaped to 
England, He ventured to come to Edinburgh; 
where James was ſo well ſerved with ſpies, that he 
was ſeized, and committed cloſe priſoner to the caſtle, 
with orders that he ſhould ſpeak with none but in the 
preſence of his keepers, The duke had probably 
ſuſpected and provided againſt this diſagreeable event 
for we are told that he had agents, who every day 
repaired to the caſtle, as if they had come from court, 
and reported the tate of matters between him and the 
king, while his keepers were preſent, in ſo favourable 
a light, that they made no doubt of his ſoon regain 
ing his liberty and being re-admitted to his brother's 
favour. The ſeeming negociation, at laſt, went jg . 
proſperouſly on, that the duke gave his Keepers 2 
kind of a farewell entertainment, previous to his ob- 
taining a formal deliverance; and they drank ſo im- 
moderately, that being intoxicated, they gave him a8 
opportunity of eſcaping over the caſtle-wall, by con- 
verting the ſheets of his bed into a rope. Whoever 
knows the fituation of that fortreſs, mult be amazed 
at the boldneſs of this attempt; and we are told that 
the duke's valet, the only domeſtic he was allowes to 
have, making the experiment before bis maſter, broke 


his neck: upon which the duke, lengthening 1 
1 . rope, 
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on his back to a place of ſafety, he went on board a 
a ſhip which his friends had provided, and eſcaped to 
France. 

In 1482, the king began to feel the bad conſe- 
quences of taking into his favour men of worthleſs 
characters, which ſeems to have been one of this prince's 
pernicious foibles. His great favourite at this time was 


moſt infamous uſe of his power. He obtained at laſt 
a liberty of coinage, which he abuſed ſo much as to 
endanger an inſurrection among the poor people; for 
he iſſued a baſe coin, called W act - money by the common 
people, which they refuſed to take in payments. This 
favourite's ſkill in architecture had firſt introduced 
him to James; but he maintained his power by other 
arts: for, knowing that his maſter's predominant 
paſſion was the love of money, he procured it by 
the meaneſt and molt oppreſſive methods. James, 
however, was inclined to have relieved his people by 
calling in Cochran's money; but he was diverted from 
that reſolution, by conſidering that it would be agree- 
able to his old nobility. Beſides Cochran, James had 
other favourites whoſe profeſſions rendered them {till 
leſs worthy of the royal countenance; James Hom- 
mil a taylor, Leonard a blackſmith, Torfifan a dan- 
cing-maſler, and ſome others. The favour ſhown 
to theſe men gave ſo much offence to the nobility, 
that, after ſome deliberation, they reſolved to remove 
the king, with ſome of his leaſt exceptionable do- 
meſtics (but without offering any violence to his per- 
fon) to the caſtle of Edinburgh; but to hang all his 
worthleſs favourites over Lawder-bridge, the common 
place of execution. Their deliberation was not kept 
ſo ſecret as not to come to the ears of the favourites; 
who ſuſpecting the worſt, wakened James before day- 
break, and informed him of the meeting. He ordered 
Cochran to repair to it, and to bring him an account 
ot 1ts proceedings (4). According to Lindſay, who 
ſeems to have had very minute information as to this 
event, Cochran rudely knocked at the door of the 
church, juſt after the aſſembly had finiſhed their eon - 
loltation; and upon Sir Robert Douglas of Loch- 
levia (who was appointed to watch the door) inform- 
ing them that the earl of Mar demanded admittance, 
theearl of Angus ordered the door to be thrown open; 
and ruſhing upon Cochran, he pulled a maſſy gold 
chain from his neck, ſaying, that a rope would be- 
come him better; while Sir Robert Douglas ſtripped 
him of a coſtly blowing-horn he wore by bis fide, as 
was the manner of the times, telling him he had been 
too long the hunter of miſchief. Cochran, with 


BY... 


-atland. rope, flid down unhurt; and carrying his ſervant 
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aſtoniſhment, aſked them whether they were in jeſt or Scotland. 
earneſt ; but they ſoon convinced him they were inn 
earneſt, by pinioning down his arms with a common 

halter till he ſhonld be carried to execution. N 
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The earl of Angus, with ſome of the ebief lords, Withothers 
attended by a detachment of troops, then repaired to eftheking's 


the king's tent, where they ſeized his other favourites, orites. 


Thomas Prefton, Sir William Rogers, James Hom- 
mil, William 'Torfifan, and Leonard; and upbraided 
James himſelf, in very rude terms, with his miſconduct in 
government, and even in private life, in not only be- 
ing counſelled by the above minions, but for keep- 
ing company with a lady, who was called the Daz. 
We know of no reſiſtance made by James. He on- 
ly interceded for the ſafety of a young gentleman, 
one John Ramſay of Balmain. Cochran, with his 
other worthleſs favourites, were hanged over Lawder- 324 


bridge before his eyes; and he himſelf was conduc- James con. 
tined in the 


ted, under an eaſy reſtraint, to the caſtle of Edin- eaſtle 7" 

burgh. „ „. Edinburgh. 
James, though confined, behaved with great ſpirit; 

and even refuſed to pardon thoſe who had confined 

him, or who had any hand in the execution of Lawder. 


At laſt, however, he was relieved by the duke of 1 by 
Albany, who, at the queen's defire, undertook to de- the duke ot 


liver her huſband from confinement, This he accom- Albany. 
pliſhed, as ſome ſay, by ſupriſing the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh ; though, according to others, the gates were 
opened, upon a formal requiſition made for that pur- 
oſe by two heralds at arms. After he had obtained 
bi liberty, the king repaired to the abbey of Holy- 
rood-houſe with his brother, who now acted as his 
firſt miniſter. All the lords who were near the capital 
came to pay him their compliments ; but James was 
ſo much exaſperated at what had happened, that he 
committed 16 of them priſoners to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh. After his releaſe, James granted a patent 
to the citizens of Edinburgh, and enlarged their pri- 
vileges. : 325 
In 1487, James finiſhed ſome ſecret negociations Secret ne- 
in which he had engaged with Henry king of Eng- 1 
land ſome time. The principal articles agreed on Lil. or 
between the two monarchs were, That king James's England. 
ſecond ſon ſhould marry Catherine the third daughter 
of Edward IV. and ſiſter to the princeſs Elizabeth, 
now queen of Enpland; and that James himſelf, who 
was now a widower, ſhould marry queen Elizabeth. 
A third marriage was alſo to be concluded between 
the duke of Rothſay and another daughter of Edward 
IV. That in order to theſe treaties, and for ending 
all controverſies concerning the town of Berwick, which 
the king of Scotland defired ſo much to poſſeſs, a con- 
greſs ſhould be held the enſuing year. 
39 O 2 But 


| (4) Lindſay's deſcription of this upſtart's magnificence is very particular, and may ſerve to give the reader an 
idea of the finery of that age. © Cochran, * ſays he,” the earl of Mar, came from the king to the council, (which 
council was holden in the kirk of Lawder for the time) who was well accompanied with a band of men of war, to 
= number of 300 light axes, all clad in white livery, and black bends thereon, that they might be known for 
dechran the earl of Mar's men. Himſelf was clad in a riding- pie of black velvet, with a great chain of gold about 
18 neck, to the value of 500 crowns; and four blowing horns, with both the ends of gold and ſilk, ſet with pre- 
Tons ſtones. His horn was tipped with fine gold at every end, and a precious ſtone, called a bery/, hanging in the 
3 This Cochran had his heumont borne before him, overgilt with gold; fo were all the reſt of his horns; and 
Rl his pallions (pavilions or tents) were of fine canyas of filk, and the cords thereof fine twined ſilk; and the chains 


upon his pallions were double overgilt with gold.“ 
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But in che mean time a moſt powerful confederacy 
325 was formed againſt the king; the origin of which 
A powerful was as follows. James was a great patron of archi- 
e medericy tecture; and being pleaſed with the fituation of Stir- 


Scotland. 


Re ine ling caſtle, he reſolved to give it all the embelliſh- 
king. ments which that art could beſtow; and about this 


time he made it the chief place of his reſidence. He 
raiſed within it a hall, which at that time was deemed 

a noble ſtructure; and a college, which he called 

the chapel-royal. This college was endowed with an 
archdean who was a biſhop, a ſubdean, a treaſurer, 

a chanter and ſubchanter, with a double fet of other 
oificers uſually belonging to ſuch inſtitutions. The 
expences neceſſary for maintaining theſe were conſider- 
able, andthe king had reſolved to aſſign the revenues 

ot the rich priory of Coldingham for that purpoſe. 
Tunis priory bad been generally held by one of the 
name of Hume; and that family, through length of 
time, conſidered it as their property: they there- 
fore ſtrongly oppoſed the king's intention. The diſ- 
pute ſeems to have laſted ſome years: for the former 
parliament bad paſſed a vote, annexing the priory to 
the king's chapel- royal; and the parliament of this 
zi) JYear had paſſed a ſtatute, ſtricly prohibiting all per- 


Owing to a ſons, ſpiritual and temporal, to attempt any thing, 


quarrelwith directly or indirectly, contrary or prejudicial to the 
png coor ſaid union and annexation. The Humes reſented their 
er rum. being ftripped of ſo gainful a revenue, the loſs of which 
affected moſt of the gentlemen of that name; and 
they united themſelves with the Hepburns, another 
powerful clan in that neighbourhood, under the lord 
Hales. An aſſociation was ſoon formed; by which 


both families engaged to ſtand by each other, and not 


to ſuffer any prior to be received for Coldingham, if 
he was not of one of their ſurnames. The lords Gray 
and Drummond ſoon joined the aſſociation; as did 


many other noblemen and gentlemen, who had their 


particular cauſes of diſcontent. Their agents gave 
out, that the king was graſping at arbitrary power ; 
that he had acquired his popularity by deep hypocri- 
ſy ; and that he was reſolved to be fignally revenged 
upon al} who had any hand in the execution at Law- 
der. The earl of Angus, who was the ſoul of the 
confederacy, adviſed the conſpirators to apply to the 
old earl of Douglas to head them: but that nobleman 
was now dead to all ambition, and inſtead of encou- 
raging the conſpirators, he pathetically exhorted them 
to break off all their rebellious connections, and return 
to their duty; expreſſing the moſt ſincere contrition 
for his own palt conduct. Finding he could not pre- 
vail with them, he wrote to all the numerous friends 
and deſcendants of his family, and particularly to 
Douglas of Cavers, ſheriff of Teviotdale, diſſuading 


them from entering into the conſpiracy; and ſome of 


his original letters to that effect are ſaid to be ſtill ex- 


323 tant. That great man ſurvived this application but a 


. ſhort time: for he died without iſſue at Lindores, on 
OI CNE 0 


1 15th of April 1488; and in him ended the firſt 


of the fa. branch of that noble and illuſtrious houſe. He was 
mily of remarkable for being the moſt learned of all the Scots 
Douglas. nobility, and for the comelineſs of his perſon. 


James appears to have been no ſtranger to the pro- 
ceedings of the conſpirators : but though he dreaded 
them, he depended upon the protection of the law, as 
they did upon his puſillanimity. Hig degeneracy in 
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able to law, yet they were given out by his enemies as 


firm, that Scotland was ſoon to become a province of 


kingdom of Scotland to that of England being the 


ved a cold neutrality, embarked on board of a vellcl 


8.5.0 


this reſpect is remarkable. Deſcended from a race Seorlng 
of heroes, he was the firſt of his family who had been —— 
branded with cowardice. But his conduct at this time 
fully juſtifies the charge. Inſtead of vigorouſly ſup. y, 
. . . 7 uten. 
porting the execution of the Jaws in his own perſon, muy; he, 
he ſhut himſelf vp in his beloved caftle of Stirling, and vou « 
raiſed a body-guard ; the command of which he gave lame, 
to the lord Bothwel, maſter of his houſehold, He 
likewiſe iſſued a proclamation, forbidding any perſon 
in arms to approach the court; and Bothwel had a 
warrant to ſee the ſame put into execution. Though 
the king's proceedings in all this were perfeQly apree. 
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ſo many indications of his averfion to the nobility, and 
ſerved only to induce them to parade, armed, about 
the country in more numerous bodies. | 
The connections entered into by James with Henry 
alarmed the conſpirators, and made them reſolve to 
ſtrike the great blow before James could avail himſelf 
of an alliance that ſeemed to place him above all op- 
poſition either abroad or at home. The acquiſition 
of Berwick to the crown of Scotland, which was look- 
ed upon to beas good as concluded ; the marriage of 
the duke of Rotheſay with the daughter of the dowager 
and ſiſter to the conſort-queen of England; and, 
above all, the ſtrict harmony which reigned between 
James and the ſtates of his kingdom, rendered the 
conſpirators in a manner deſperate. Beſid as the earl 
of Angus, the earls of Argyle and Lenox favoured 
the conſpirators; for when the whole of James's con- 
vention with England is confidered, and compared with 
after-events, nothing can be more plain, than that the 
ſucceſs of the conſpirators was owing to his Engliſh 
connections; and that they made uſe of them to af- 


England, and that James intended to govern his ſub- 
jets by an Engliſh force. "Thoſe ſpecious allegations 
did the conſpirators great ſervice, and inlined many, 
even of the moderate party, to their cauſe. They ſoon 
took the field, appointed their rendezvouſes, and all 
the ſouth of Scotland was in arms. James continued 
to rely upon the authority of his parliament ; and ſum- 
moned, in the terms of law, the inſurgents to anſwer 
at the proper tribunals for their repeated breaches of 
the peace. The conſpirators, far from paying any 3 
regard to his citations, tore them in pieces, buffeted fiance bf 
and otherwiſe maltreated the meſſengers, and ſet the the conf? 
laws of their country at open defiance. Even north of. n 
the Forth, the heads of the houſes of Gray and Drum- . 
mond ſpread the ſpirit of diſaffection through the po- 
pulous counties of Fife and Angus; but the counties 
north of the Grampians continued firm in their duty- 

The duke of Rotheſay was then a promiſing youth 
about fifteen years of age; and the ſubjecting the 


chief, if not the only, cauſe urged by the rebels for 
their appearing in arms, they naturally threw their 
eyes upon that prince, as his appearance at their head 
would give ſtrength and ſanction to their cauſe; and 
in this they were not deceived, James, in the mean 
time, finding the inhabitants of the ſouthern province 
were either engaged in the rebellion, or at beſt obſer- 


which was then lying in the frith of Forth, and poles 
to the north of that river, not finding it ſafe to 85 


«land. land to Stirling. Arriving at the caſtle, he gave or- 
—— —— (er; that the duke of Rotheſay (as foreſeeing what af— 
The "ke terwards happened) ſhould be put under the care of one 
of Rotheſay Schaw of Sauchie, whom he had made its governor, 
en charging him not to ſuffer the prince upon any ac- 
cute, count to depart out of the fort. The rebels giving 
n, ont that James had fled to Flanders, plundered his 
equipages and baggage before they paſſed the Forth; 
and they there found a large ſum of money, which 
proved to be of the utmolt conſequence to their affairs, 
Re ot They then ſurpriſed the caſtle of Dunbar, and plun- 
tte rebels. dered the houſes of every man to the ſouth of the 
Porth whom they ſuſpected to be a royaliſt. 

James was all this time making a progreſs, and 
holding courts of juſtice, in the north, where the 
great families were entirely devoted to his ſervice, par- 
ticularly the earls of Huntley, Errol, and Marſhal. 
Every day brought bim freſh alarms from the ſouth, 
which left him no farther room either for delay or de- 
liberation. The conſpirators, notwithſtanding the 


ſhort time their cauſe muſt languiſh, and their num- 
bers dwindle, unleſs they were furniſhed with freſh 
pretexts, and headed by a perſon of the greateſt au- 
thority. While they were deliberating who that per- 
ſon ſhould be, the earl of Angus boldly propoſed the 
duke of Rotheſay ; and an immediate application was 
bl made to Schaw the young prince's governor, who ſe- 
ed by by a confiderable ſum of money to put the prince in- 
Tee luke of to their hands, and to declare for the rebels, 
Pobeſy. James having ordered all the force in the north to 
aſſemble, hurried to Perth (then called St John's 
town), where he appointed the rendezvous of his ar- 
my, which amounted to 30,000 men. Among the 
other noblemen who attended him, was the famous 
lord David Lindſay of the Byres, (an officer of great 
courage and experience, having Jong ſerved in foreign 
countries), who headed 3000 foot and 1000 horſe, 
moſtly raiſed in Fifeſhire. Upon his approaching the 
king's perſon, he preſented him with a horſe of re- 
markable ſpirit and beauty, and informed his majeſty, 
that he might truſt his life to his agility and ſure- 
footedneſs. The lord Ruthven, who was ſheriff of 
Strathern, and anceſtor (if we miſtake not) to the un- 
fortunate earls of Gowry, joined James at the head of 
W ;:;; 3000 well-armed men. The whole army being aſſem- 
e bled, James proceeded to Stirling ; but he was aſto— 
J =p s niſhed, when he was not only denied entrance into the 
4 caſtle, but ſaw the guns pointed againſt his perſon, 
and underſtood, for the firſt time, that his ſon was at 
the head of the rebels. Schaw pretended that the duke 
of Rotheſay had been carried off againſt his will: but 
the king's anſwer was, “ Fye, traitor, thou halt de- 
ceived me; and if I live, I ſhall be revenged on thee, 
and thou ſhalt be rewarded as thou haſt ſerved.” James 
lay that night in the town of Stirling, where he was 
Joined by all his army z and underſtanding that the re- 
bels were advancing, he formed his line of battle. 
The ear] of Athol his uncle, who was truſted by both 
Parties, propoſed an accommodation: which was ac- 
cordingly effected, if we are to believe Abercromby 
and other hiſtorians ; but we know not the terms, for 
2 are mentioned on either fide. James is ſaid to 
ave failed on his part ; but bad there been any grounds 
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doubt that the rebels would have publiſhed them. 


promiſing appearance of their affairs, found, that in a 


ch are eretly favoured their cauſe, and was prevailed upon 
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for ſuch a charge againſt him, there can ſcarcely be a Scotland. 


That a treaty was entered into, is palt diſpute ; and 


the earl of Athol ſurrendered himſelf as a hoſtage 


into the hands of the rebels. | 

James was ſenſible of the advantage which public 
clamour gave to his enemies; and he applied to the 
kings of France and England, and the pope, for their 


interpoſition. His holineſs named Adrian de Caſtello 


for his nuncio on that occaſion; and the two kings 
threatened -to raiſe troops for the ſervice of James. 


He, by a fatality not uncommon to weak princes, left 


the ſtrong caſtle of Edinburgh, where he might have 
been in ſafety till his friends, who had diſperſed 
themſelves upon the faith of the late negociation, 
could be re- aſſembled; and croſſing the Forth, he 
made another attempt to be admitted into the caſtle of 
Stirling; but was diſappointed, and informed that the 
rebels were at Torwood in the neighbourhood, and 
ready to give him battle. He was in poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Blackneſs; his admiral, Wood, commanded 
the Forth; and his loyal ſubjects in the north were 
upon their march to join him. Hawthornden ſays, 


that the rebels had made a ſhow of diſmiſſing their 


troops, that they might draw James into the field; 
and that while he remained at Blackneſs, he was at- 
tended by the earls of Montroſe, Glencairn, and the 
lords Maxwell and Ruthven. To give his northern 333 
troops time to join him, he propoſed a negociation ; Is required 
but that was ſoon at an end, upon the rebels peremp- 3 BY” 
torily requiring him to refign his crown to his ſon, 725 * 
that is, to themſelves. | | OG. 
The rebels had been inured to war. They conſiſted 
chiefly of borderers, well armed and diſciplined; in 
which they had the advantage of the king's Lowland 
ſubjects, who had not been accuſtomed to arms. What 
the numbers on both ſides were, does not clearly ap- 
pear ; but it is probable, that the forces of James were 
ſuperior to the rebels. They were then at Falkirk; 
but they ſoon paſſed the Carron, encamped above 
the bridge near Torwood, and made ſuch diſpoſitions 
as rendered a battle unavoidable, unleſs James would 
have diſperſed his. army, and gone on board Wood's 
ſhips : but he did not know himſelf, and reſolved ona 35 
battle. He was encamped at a ſmall brook, named comes to a. 
Sauchie-burn, near the fame ſpot of ground where the battle with. 
great Bruce had defeated the Engliſh under Edward them. 
the ſecond. The earl of Menteith, the lords Areſkine, 
Graham, Ruthven, and Maxwel, commanded the firſt 
line of the king's army. The ſecond was commanded 
by the earl of Glencairn, who was at the head of the 
Weſtland and Highland men. The earl of Crawford, 
with the lord Boyd and Lindſay of Byres, command 
ed the rear, wherein the king's main ſtrength con- 
filted, and where he himſelf appeared in perſon, com- 
pletely armed, and mounted upon the fine horſe which 
had been preſented to him by Lindſay. 
The firſt line of the royaliſts obliged that of the 
rebels to give way; but the latter being ſupported by 
the Anandale men and borderers, the firſt and ſecond 
line of the king's army were beat back to the third. : 
The little courage James poſſeſſed had forſaken him at Aban4ons 
the firſt onſet; and he had put ſpurs to his horſe, in- his army, 
tending to gain the banks of the Forth, and to go on and Heb. 
board one of Wood's. ſhips. In paſſing through the 
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Scotland, village of Bannockburn, a woman who was filling her 
pitcher at the brook, frightened at the ſight of a man 
in armour galloping full ſpeed, left it behind her; and 
233 the horſe taking fright, the king was thrown to the 

I; thrown ground, and carried, bruiſed and maimed, by a miller 
from his and his wife into their hovel. He immediately called 
poopie rg for a prieſt to make his confeſſion; and the ruſtics de- 
' manding his name and rank, “ I was (ſaid he incau- 
tiouſl;) your king this morning.” The woman, over- 

come with aſtoniſhment, clapped her hands, and run- 

ning to the door called for a prieſt to confels the king. 

I am a prieſt (ſaid one paſſing by), lead me to his 
majeſty.” Being introduced into the hovel, he ſaw 

the king covered with a coarſe cloth ; and kneeling by 

him, he aſked James whether he thought he could re- 

cover if properly attended by phyſicians? James an- 

{wering in the affirmative, the villain pulled out a dag- 

ger and ftabbed him to the heart. Such is the dark 

account we are able to give of this prince's unhappy 


end. The name of the perſon who murdered him is 


{aid to have been Sir Andrw Borthwic, a prieſt, one of 
the pope's knights. Some pretend that the lord Gray, 
and others that Robert Stirling of Keir, was the re- 
gicide; and even Buchanan (the tenor of whoſe hi- 
ſtory is a juſtification of this murder), is uncertain as to 
the name of the perſon who gave him the fatal blow. 
It is probable that the royaliſts loſt the battle thro? 
the cowardice of James. Even after his flight his 
troops fought bravely ; but they were damped on re- 
ceiving the certain accounts of his death. The prince, 
young as he was, had an idea of the unnatural part he 
was acting, and before the battle he had given a ſtrict 
charge for the ſafety of his father's perſon. Upon 
hearing that he had retired from the field, he ſent 
orders that none ſhould purſue bim; but they were in- 
effectual, the rebels being ſenſible that they could have 
- have no ſafety but in the king's death. When that 
was certified, hoſtilities ſeemed to ceaſe; nor were 
the royaliſts purſued. The number of ſlain on both 
Aides is uncertain ;z but it muſt have been confiderable, 
as the earl of Glencairn, the lords Sempil, Erſkine, 
and Ruthven, and other gentlemen of great eminence, 
FR” lis are mentioned. As to the duke of Rotheſay, who was 
{on for his now king, he appeared inconſolable when he heard of 
death. his father's death; but the rebels endeavoured to ef- 
face his grief, by the profuſion of honours they paid 
him when he was recognized as king. | 
The remorſe and anguiſh of the young king, on re- 
fleQing upon the unnatural part he had acted, was in- 
expreſſible; and the noblemen who had been engaged 
in the rebellion became apprehenſive for their own ſafe- 
ty. The cataſtrophe of the unfortunate James III. 
however, was not yet become public; and it was 
thought by many that he had gone aboard ſome of 
the ſhips belonging to the Scottiſh admiral Sir Andrew 
Wood. James, willing to indulge hope as long as it 
was poſſible, deſired an interview with the admiral ; 
but the latter refuſed to come on ſhore, unleſs he had 
ſufficient hoſtages for his ſafety. Theſe being delivered, 
5 Andrew waited upon the king at Leith. He had 
viour of Sir again and again, by meſſages, aſſured him that he knew 
Andrew nothing of the late king ; and he had even offered to 
Weod. allow his ſhips to be ſearched : yet ſuch was the an— 
xiety of the new king, that he could not be ſatisfied till 
he had examined him in perſon, Young James had 
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the king's grace here preſent; and, to that effect, gabe 


8 


been long a ſtranger to his father, ſo that he could not geol. 
have diſtinguiſhed him eaſily from others. When Wood. 
therefore entered the;room, being ſtruck with his noble | 
appearance he aſked him, “Are you my father? « 7 
am not,” replied Wood, burſting into tears; „ but I 
was your father's true ſervant, and while I live 1 
ſhall be the determined enemy of his murderers,” This 
did not fatisfy the lords, who demanded whether he 
knew where the king was. The admiral replicd, that 
he knew not; and upon their queſtioning him concern. 
ing his manceuvres on the day of battle, when his boats 
were ſeen plying backwards and forwards, he told 
them, that he and his brother had determined to aſſiſt 
the king in perſon ; but all they could do was to ſave 
ſome of the royaliſts in their ſhips. © I would to God, 
(fays he) my king was there ſafely, for I would de. 
fend and keep him ſkaithleſs from all the traitors who 
have cruelly murdered him: for I think to ſee the day 
to behold them hanged and drawn for their demerits.“ 
This ſpirited declaration, and the freedom with which 
it was delivered, ſtruck the guilty part of the council 
with diſmay ; but the fear of ſacrificing the hoſtages 
procured Wood his freedom, and he was ſuffered to 
depart to his ſhips. When he came on board, he found 
his brother preparing to hang the two lords who had 
been left as hoſtages; which would certainly have been 
their fate, had the admiral been longer detained. 
Wood had ſcarcely reached his ſhips, when the lords, 
calling the inhabitants of Leith together, offered them 
a large premium if they would fit out a ſufficient force 
to deſtroy that bold pirate and his crew, as they call- 
ed Wood; but the townſmen, who, it ſeems, did not 
much care for the ſervice, replied, that Wood's ſhips 
were a match for any ten ſhips that could be fitted 
out in Scotland. The council then removed to Edin- 
burgh, where James IV. was crowned on the 24th of 
June 1487. | 341 
In the month of October this year, the nobility and The rg. 
others who had been preſent at the king's coronation, cc 
converted themſelves into a parliament, and paſſed an plane. 
act by which they were indemnified for their rebel- 
lion againſt their late ſovereign; after which, they or- 
dered the act to be exemplified under the great ſeal of 
Scotland, that it might be producible in their juſtifi- 
cation if called for by any foreign prince. They next 
proceeded to the arduous taſk of vindicating their re- 
bellion in the eyes of the public; and ſo far did they 
gain upon the king by the force of flattery, that he 
conſented to ſummon the lords who had taken part 
with his father, before the parliament, to anſwer for 
their conduct. In conſequence of this, no fewer than 
28 lords were cited to appear at Edinburgh in the > 
ſpace of 40 days. The firſt upon the lift was the lord 1e 
David Lindſay, whoſe form of arraignment was aDavd 
follows. Lord David Lindſay of the Byres, anſwer ie 
for the cruel coming againſt the king at Bannockburn a 
with his father, giving him counſel to have devoured 


him a ſword and a good horſe, to fortify him again 
his ſon. Your anſwer hereto.” —Lord Lindſay ws 
remarkable for the bluntneſs of his converſation and 
the freedom of his ſentiments; and being irritated by 
this charge, he delivered himſelf in ſuch a manner con” 
cerning the treaſon of the rebellious lords, as abaſhe 


the boldeſt of his accuſets. As they were unable to 
** | anſwer 
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eetland. anſwer him, all they could do was to preſs him to in order to find out a proper match for the king, One Scotland. 

throw himſelf upon the king's clemency; which he re- conſiderable obſtacle, however, lay in the way of —T— 111 

faſed, as being guilty of no crime. His brother, Pa- this embaſſy, The pope had laid under an interdi& They are BO 

trick Lindſay, undertook to be his advocate, and apo- all thoſe who had appeared in arms againſt the late oppoſed by 

logized upon bis knees for the roughneſs of his beha- king; and the party who now governed Scotland were the Pope. 

viour, and at laſt obſerved an informality in the pro- looked upon by all the powers of Europe as rebels 

ceedings of the court ; in conſequence of which Lind- and murderers. The embaſly was therefore ſuſpended '| 

ſay was releaſed, upon entering 1nto recognizance to for a conſiderable time; for it was not till the year | 

appear again at an appointed day: however, he was 1491 that the pope could be prevailed upon to 1 

afterwards ſent priſoner by the king's order, for a take off the interdict, upon the moſt humble ſubmiſ— | 

whole twelvemonth, to the caltle of Rotheſay in the 1fle fions and profeſſions of repentance made by the guilty | Wa 

of Bute. | parties. . 1 
The regicides now endeavoured to gain the public In the mean time, the many good qualities which | | Will 

favour by affecting a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice, diſcovered themſelves in the young king began to con- 85 [44 

We The king was adviſed to make a progreſs round the ciliate the afſections of his people to him. Being vin 

Ipaemeßt kingdom attended by his council and judges; while, conſidered, however, as little better than a priſoner 1 

ats po. in the mean time, certain noblemen and gentle- in the hands of his father's murderers, ſeveral of the 335 17 
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men were appointed to exerciſe juſtice, and to ſup- 


preſs all kinds of diforders in their own lands and 


in thoſe adjoining to them, till the king came to the 
age of 21. The memory of the late king was branded 
in the molt opprobrious manner. All juſtices, ſheriffs, 


and ſtewards, who were poſſeſſed of heritable offices, 


but who had taken up arms for the late king, were ei- 
ther deprived of them for three years, or rendered in- 
capable of enjoying them for ever after. All the young 
nobility who had been diſinherited by their fathers for 
taking arms againſt the late king, were, by act of par- 
liament, reſtored to their ſeveral ſucceſſions in the 
moſt ample manner. At laſt, in order to give a kind 
of proof to the world that they intended only to re- 
ſettle the ſtate of the nation, without prejudice to the 
lower ranks of ſubjects, who did no more than follow 
the examples of their ſuperiors, it was enacted, “ Tnat 
all goods and effects taken from burgeſſes, merchants, 
and thoſe who had only perſonal eſtates, or, as they 
are called, unlanded men, ſince the battle of Stirling, 
were not only to be reſtored, but the owners were to 
be indemnified for their loſſes, and their perſons, if in 
cuſtody, were to be ſet at liberty. Churchmen, who 
were taken in arms, were to be delivered over to their 
ordinances, to be dealt with by them according to 
law.” The caſtle of Dunbar was ordered to be de- 
moliſhed; and ſome ſtatutes were enacted in favour of 
commerce, and for the excluſion of foreigners. 

Theſe laſt acts were paſſed with a view to recom- 
pence the boroughs, who bad been very active in their 
Oppolition to the late king. However, the lords, be- 
fore they diſſolved their parliament, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome public teflimony of their diſap- 


. mar proving the late king's connection with England. It 


was therefore enacted, „That as the king was now of 
an 2ge to marry a noble princeſs, born and deſcended 


of a nible and worſhipful houſe, an honourable embaſ- 


ly ſhould be ſent to the realms of France, Brittany, 


Spain, and other places, in order to conclude the mat- 
ter.“ This embaſſy was to be very ſplendid. It was 
toconitt of a biſhop, an earl, or lord of parliament, a 
coretary, who was generally a clergyman, anda knight. 
hey were to be attended by 50 horſemen ; 5000]. 
Was to be allowed them for the dilcharge of their em- 
aſſy, and they were emnowered to renew the ancient 
RA 3 France and Scotland; and in the mean 
=> 2 erald, or, as he wes called, a truſty ſquire, 
3 120t abroad to viſit the ſeveral courts of Europe, 


oppoſite party. 


nobility made uſe of that as a pretence for taking arms, Attempts 
The moſt forward of theſe was the earl of Lenox, © wenge 


the death of 


who with 2000 men atttempted to ſurpriſe the town James Ill 
of Stirling ; but, being betrayed by one of his own : 
men, he was taken unawares, defeated, and the caſtle of 
Dunbarton, of which he was the keeper, taken by the 
In the north, the earls of Huntley 
and Marſhal, with the lord Forbes, complained that 
they had been deceived, and declared their reſolution 
to revenge the late king's death. Lord Forbes ha- 
ving procured the bloody ſhirt of the murdered prince, 
diſplayed it on the point of a lance, as a banner under 
which all loyal ſubje&s ſhould lift themſelves. How- | 
ever, after the defeat of Lenox, the northern chieftains 
found themſelves incapable of marching ſouthwards, 
and were therefore obliged to abandon their enterpriſe, 349 
The cauſe of the murdered king was next undertaken Henry VII. 
by Henry VII. of England, who made an offer to ſends five 
Sir Andrew Wood of five ſhips to revenge it. The ad- _ "oy 
miral accepted the propoſal; but the Engliſh beha- ND” 
ving as pirates, and plundering indiſcriminately all 
who came in their way, he thought proper to ſeparatg 
himſelf from them, yet without offering to attack or 3; 
oppoſe them. Upon this, James was adviſed to fend Who det 
for the admiral, to offer him a pardon, and a commul- piratically, 
ſion to act againſt the Engliſh freebooters. Wood ac. 3nd * 1 
cepted of the king's offer; and being well provided sir Andrew 
with ammunition and artillery, he, with two ſhips only, Wood, 
attacked the five Engliſh veſſels, all of which he took, 
and brought their crews priſoners to Leith, for which 
he was nobly rewarded by his majeſty. 

This conduct of Wood was highly reſented by the 
king of England, who immediately vowed revenge. 
The Scottiſh admiral's ſhips had been fitted out for 
commerce as well as war, and Henry commanded his 
beſt ſea-officer Sir Stephen Bull, to intercept him on gi, I 
his return from Flanders, whither he had gone upon a Bull ſent 
commercial voyage. Wood had no more than two sgainſt the 
ſhips with him: the Engliſh admiral had three; and agg age 
thoſe much larger, and carrying a greater weight of 5 
metal, than the Scottiſh veſſels. The Engliſh took 
their ſtation at the iſland of May in the mouth of the 
Frith of Forth, and, haviog come unawares upon 
their enemies, fired two guns as a ſignal for their fur- 
rendering themſelves. The Scottiſh commander encou- 
raged his men as well as he could; and finding them 
determined to ſtand by him to the laſt, began the en- 


gagement in fight of numberleſs ſpeRators who 457 
Dearce | 
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Scotland. peared on both fides of the river. The fight conti- 
——— nued all that day, and was renewed with redoubled 

fury in the morning; but in the mean time the ebb- 
tide and a ſouth wind had carried both ſquadrons to 
the mouth of the Tay. Here the Engliſh fought 
under great difadvantages, by reaſon of the ſand- 
banks; and before they could get clear of them, all 

251 the three were obliged to ſubmit to the Scots, who 
But is taken carried them to Dundee. Wood treated his priſoners 
with all his with great humanity; and having afterwards preſent— 
INS ed them to king James, the latter diſmiſſed them not 

only without ranſom, but with preſents to the officers 

and crews, and a letter to king Henry. To this 

Henry returned a polite anſwer, a truce was concluded, 

and all differences for the preſent were accommodated. 

James all this time had continued to diſplay ſuch 

moderation in his government, and appeared to have 

the advantage of his ſubjedts ſo much at heart, that 

they became gradually well. affected to his pgovern- 

ment, and in 1490 all parties were fully reconciled. 

We may from thence date the commencement of the 

reign of James IV.; and the next year the happineſs 

of his kingdom was completed, by taking off the Pope's 

interdict, and giving the king abſolution for the hand 

he had in his father's death. | 
Tranquillity being thus reſtored, the negociations 

concerning the king's marriage began to take place. 

but met with ſeveral interruptions. In 1493, Hen- 

ry VII. propoſed a match between the king of 

Scotland and his couſin the princeſs Catharine. 

James was too much attached to France to be fond of 

Engliſh connections, and probably thought this match 
below his dignity ; in conſequence of which the pro- 
1 poſal was treated with contempt. However, notwith- 
treaty wich ſtanding this ill ſucceſs, Henry made another offer of 
England, alliance with James; and, in 1495, propoſed a mar- 
riage betwixt him and his eldeſt daughter Margaret. 

This propoſal was accepted: but the match ſeems not 

to have been at all agreeable to James; for, at the very 

time in which he was negociating the marriage, he 

not only protected Perkin Warbeck, the avowed ene- 


my and pretender to the crown of Henry, but invaded 


England on his account. This conduct was highly 
reſented by the Engliſh parliament ; but Henry him- 
ſelf forgave even this groſs inſult, and the marriage 


negociations were once more reſumed. The bride was 


no more than ten years and ſix months old; and being only 

the fourth degree of blood from James, it was neceſſary 

to procure a diſpenſation from the pope. This being 

5 obtained, a treaty of perpetual peace was concluded 

A perpetual between the two nations, on the fſt of July 1503, 

peace with being the firſt that had taken place for 170 years, 

that nation. ſince the peace of Northampton concluded between 
Robert I. and Edward III. 


{z) Of this ſhip we have the following account by Lindſay of Pitſcottie. In the ſame year, the king of Scot- 
land bigged a great ſhip, called the Great Michael, which was the greateſt ſhip, and of moſt ſtrength, that ever 
failed in England or France. For this ſhip was of ſo great ſtature, and took ſo much timber, that, except Falkland, 
ſue waſted all the woods in Fife, which was oak-wood, by all timber that was gotten out of Norway; for ſhe was 
ſo ſtrong, and of ſo great length and breadth, {all the wrights of Scotland, yea, and many other ſtrangers, were at 
her device, by the king's commandment, who wrought very buſily in her: but it was a year and day ere ſhe was 
complete); to wit, ſhe was twelve-ſcore foot of length, and thirty-ſix foot within the fides. She was ten foot thick 
in the wall, outted jeſts of oak in her wall, and boards on every ſide, ſo ſtark and ſo thick, that no cannon could go 
through her. This great ſhip cumbered Scotland to get her to the ſea. From that time that ſhe was afloat, al 
her maſts and ſails complete, with tows and anchors effeiring thereto, ſhe was counted to the king to be thirty thou- 
{and pounds of expences, by her artillery, which was very great and coſtly to the king, by all the reſt of her orders; 
to wit, me bare many cannons, fix on every ſide, with three great baſſils, two bebind in her dock, and one _ 
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ed, than he wrote to his ſon-in-law to this purpoſe; who, 


greateſt ſplendour. On this occaſion, it is ſaid, that the 


S400 : 
One of the great ends which Henry had in view in Scotlang 


promoting this marriage, was to detach James from the == 
French intereſt: no ſooner, therefore, was the treaty ligu- 


however, politely declined to break with his ancient 
ally. On the 16th of June, the royal bride ſet out 
from Richmond in Surry, in company with her fa. cence of 

ther, who gave her the convoy as far as Colleweſton, roy. wy 
the reſidence of his mother the counteſs of Richmond. tials: : 
After paſſing ſome days there, the king reſigned his 
daughter to the care of the earls of Surry and Nor- 
thumberland, who proceeded with her to the borders 
of Scotland. Here a number of the company were 
permitted to take their leave; but thoſe who remained 
ſtill made a royal appearance. At Lamberton-church 
they were met by James, attended by a numerous train 
of his nobility and officers of ſtate. From Lamberton 
they proceeded to Dalkeith, and next day to Edin- 
burgh ; where the nuptials were celebrated with the 


354 
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Scots ſurpaſſed all their gueſts in extravagance and 
luxury: which muſt have been owing to the great in- 
tercourſe and commerce which James and his ſubjeQs 
maintained with foreign courts and countries. 
After the celebration of the nuptials, James appears 

to have enjoyed a tranquillity unknown almoſt to any 
of his predeceſſors; and began to make a conſi- 3 
derable figure among the European potentates. But come + 
the magnificence of his court and embaſſies, bis li- powerful 
berality to ſtrangers and to learned men, his coſtly monat. 
edifices, and, above all, the large ſums he laid out in 
ſhip-building, had now brought him into ſome diffi- 
culties; and he ſo far attended to the advice and ex. 
ample of his father-in-law, that he ſupplied his neceſ- 
ſities by reviving dormant penal laws, particularly 
with regard to wardſhips and old titles of eſtates, by 
which he raiſed large ſums. Though he did this with- 
out aſſembling bis parliament, yet he found agents 
who juſtified thoſe proceedings, in the ſame manner as 
Empſon and Dudley did thoſe of Henry, under the 
ſanction of law. At laſt, however, touched with the 
ſufferings of his ſubjeas, he ordered all proſecutions 
to be ſtopped. _ He even went farther : for, ſenſible of 
the deteſtation into which his father-in-law's avarice 
had brought himſelf and his adminiſtration, he ordered 
the miniſters who had adviſed him to thoſe ſhameful 
courſes to be impriſoned ; and ſome of them, who 
probably had exceeded their commiſſion, actually died 
in their confinement, | 350 
About this time, James applied himſelf, with incre- arte 
dible aſſiduity, to building ſhips ; one of which, the binye 
St Michael, is ſuppoſed to have been the largeſt then g 
in the world (B). He worked with his own hands in 
building it; and it is plain, from his conduct, that he 
was 
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nland, was aſpiring to be a maritime power, in which he was preſs, hearing that a conſiderable armament was fit- Scotland. 
—— encouraged by the excellent ſeamen which Scotland ting out in Scotland, and knowing that James had pre- | 
then produced. The firſt eſſay of his arms by ſea vailed with the French king to aſſiſt John likewiſe, 

was in favour of his Kinſman John king of Denmark. agreed to releaſe the queen, and to wait upon her to 

This prince was brother to Margaret queen of Scot- the frontiers of Denmark; where he died, By this 

land; end had partly been called tg the throne of Swe- time, James's armament, which was commanded by 

den, and partly poſſeſſed it by force. He was oppo- the earl of Arran, had ſet fail ; but perceiving that 

{cd by the adminiſtrator, Sture, whom he pardoned after all matters were adjuſted between John and the Swedes, 

he was crowned. Sture, however, renewing his rebel- the ſhips returned ſooner than James expected, „which 

lion, and the Norwegians revolting at the ſame time, (ſays he, in a very polite letter he wrote to the queen 

John found himſelf under fuch difficulties, that he upon the occaſion) they durſt not have done, had they 

was forced to return to Denmark ; but he left his not brought him an account that her Daniſh majeſty 

queen in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stockholm, which was in perfect health and ſafety.” The ſeverity of 

ſhe bravely defended againft Sture and the Swedes, John having occaſioned a freſh revolt, James again 

This heroic princeſs became a great favourite with ſent a ſquadron to his aſſiſtance, which appeared be- 


the 
p- 


James; and ſeveral letters that paſſed between them fore Stockholm, and obliged the Lubeckers to con— 

are {till extant. The king of Denmark, next to the clude a new treaty. q:8 

French monarch, was the favourite ally of James; James, having thus honourably diſcharged his en- Chaſtiſes 
who, early in his reign, had compromiſed ſome dif- gagements with his uncle the king of Denmark, turn- da 


ferences between them. It likewiſe appears, from the ed his attention towards the Flemings and Hollanders, jj711.n 9c. 
hiſtories of the north, that both James and his father who had inſulted his flag, on account of the aſſiſtance 

had given great aſſiſtance to his Daniſh majeſty in re- he had afforded the duke of Gueldres, as well as from 

ducing the Norwegians ; and he reſolved to become a motives of rapaciouſneſs, which diſtinguiſhed thoſe 

party in the war againſt the Swedes, and the Lubec- traders, who are ſaid not only to have plundered the 

kers who aſſiſted them, ii the former continued in Scots ſhips, but to have thrown their crews overboard 

their revolt. Previous to this, he ſent an ambaſſador to conceal their villany. James gave the command 

to offer his mediation between John and his ſubjects. of a ſquadron to Barton; who put to ſea, and, without 4 
The mediation was accordingly accepted of, and the any ceremony, treated all the Dutch and Flemiſh tra- | = 
negociations were opened at Calmar. The deputies ders who fell into his hands, as pirates, and fent their | 
of Sweden not attending, John prevailed with thoſe heads in hogſheads to James. Soon after, Barton re- | vY 
of Denmark and Norway to pronounce ſentence of turned to Scotland, and brought with him a number wt | 


forfeiture againſt Sture and all his adherents. In the of rich prizes, which rendered his reputation as a ſea- WT} 
mean time, the ſiege of the caſtle of Stockholm was man famous all over Europe.—James was then ſo much 104 
ſo warmly preſſed, that the garriſon was diminiſhed to reſpected upon the continent, that we know of no re- | 
a handful, ard thoſe deſtitute of all kind of provi- ſentment ſhown either by the court of Spain, whoſe 1 
ſions; ſo that the brave queen was forced to capitu- ſubjects thoſe Netherlanders were, or of any other pow- i 
late, and to ſurrender up the fortreſs, on condition of er in Europe, for this vigorous proceeding. 


her being ſuffered to depart for Denmark ; but the The peace with England continued all the time of Cauſe or 
| capitulation was perfidiouſly broken by Sture, and Henry the VII. nor did his ſon Henry VIII. tho? quarrel ill 
u fhe was confined in a monaſtery. 3 he had not the ſame reaſon as his father to keep well my Eng. | it | 
Wn; It was on this occaſion that James reſolved to em- with the Scots, for ſome time ſhow any diſpoſition to 1 


. 1 Den- ploy his maritime power. He wrote a letter, con- break with them. A breach, however, did very ſoontake 


f . ceived in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the archbiſhop of Up- place, which was never afterwards thoroughly made up, 
3 al, the primate of Sweden, exhorting him to employ on the following occaſion, - 
all his authority in favour of the king; and another About 3o years before, one John Barton, (a rela- 
letter to the Lubeckers, threatening to declare war tion, probably, to the famous Barton), commanded a 
againſt them, as well as the Swedes, if they jointly trading veſſel, which was taken by two Portugueſe 
continued to aſſiſt the rebels. According to Hol- ſea-captains in the port of Sluys; and the captain, 
linſhed, James, in conſequence of king John's ap- with ſeveral Scotchmen, were killed in endeavouring 
plication, gave the command of an army of 10, ooo to defend their property. The action was eſteemed 
men to the ear] of Arran, who replaced John upon cowardly as wel] as piratical, becauſe it was done under 
his throne, Though this does not ſtrictly appear to the protection of a large Portugveſe ſquadron. The 
be truth, yet it is certain, that, had it not been for ſhip and the remaining part of the crew, with the 
James, John mult have ſunk under the weight of his cargo, were carried to Portugal, from whence no 
enemies. Sture, whoſe arms had made a great pro- redreſs could be obtained; and James III. prant- L 
Vor. 1. | | | I | | 39 P ed | [ ö 
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with three hundred ſhot of ſmall artillery, that is to ſay, myand and battret-falcon, and quarter falcon, ſlings, pe- i 
ſtelent ſerpetens, and double-dogs, with hagtor and culvering, cors-bows and hand-bows. She had three hundred il 
märiners to ſail her; ſhe bad fix ſcore of gunners to uſe her artillery; and had a thouſand men of war, by her cap- | 
tan, ſhippers, and quarter-maſters, | | — 
W hen this ſhip paſt to the ſea, and was lying in the road, the king gart ſhoot a cannon at her, to eſſay her if 
ihe was wight; but I heard ſay, it deared her not, and did her little ſkaith. And if any man believe that this de- 
ſeription of the ſhip be not of verity, as wè have written, let him paſs to the gate of Tillibardin, and there, afore 
e fame, ye will ſee the length and breadth of her, planted with hawthorn, by the wright that helped to make her. 
As for other properties of her, Sir Andrew Wood is my author, who was quar er- maſter of her; and Robert Bar- | 
Lyne, who was maſler- ſhipper.” 1 


* | | 


| 80 
Scotland. ed letters of marque to John and Robert Bartons, 
heirs to the Barton who had been murdered. Up- 
on the acceſſion of James IV. to the crown of 
Scotland, the letters of marque were recalled, and a 
friendly correſpondence was entered into between 
James and his Portugueſe majeſty. No redreſs, how- 
ever, was to be had from the latter; and Robert 
Barton being made a prifoner, and his ſhip a prize, 
he was detained in Zealand, till James procured his 
deliverance, by applying-in his favour to the emperor 
Maximilian. Sir Andrew Barton took part in the 
quarrel ; and having obtained a like letter of marque, 


he made dreadful depredations on the Portngueſe trade, 


and, according to Engliſh authors, he plundered 
many Engliſh ſhips, on pretence of their carrying 
Portugueſe property, and to have made the naviga- 
tion of the narrow ſeas dangerous to Engliſhmen. 


The court of London received daily complaints of 


Barton's depredations; but Henry being at this time 
very averſe to quarrel with James, the complainants 
were heard with great coldneſs at his council- board. 
'The earl of Surry had then two ſons, gallant noble- 
men; and he declared to Henry's face, that while he 
had an eſtate that could furniſh out a ſhip, or a ſon 
who was capable of commanding one, the narrow 
ſeas ſhould not be infeſted. Henry could not diſ- 
courage this generous offer; and letters of marque 
were accordingly granted to the two young noblemen, 
Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howard. The prizes 
that Barton had taken had rendered his ſhips immenſe- 
ly rich, conſequently they were heavy laden, and un- 
fit for fighting ; while we may ealily ſuppoſe, that the 
ſhips of the Howards were clean, and of a ſuperior 
force in every reſpect to thoſe of Barton. After en- 
countering a great deal of foul weather, Sir Thomas 
Howard came up with the Lyon, which was com- 
manded by Sir Andrew Barton in perſon; and Sir 
Edward fell in with the Unicorn, Barton's other ſhip. 


The event was ſuch as might be expected from the 


inequality of the match. Sir Andrew Barton was 
killed while he was animating, with his whiſtle, his 


men to hold out to the laſt ; and both the Scotch ſhips 


being taken, were carried in triumph toLondon, with 

their crews priſoners. | 
James could never forgive Henry for the loſs of his 
brave officer. He ſent to demand ſatisfaction; but all 
the anſwer he received was, that Barton and his crews 
were lawleſs pirates, and that what had been done 
againſt them ought never to have been reſented 
amongſt ſovereigu princes. James aſſerted, that Bar- 
ton was no pirate, becauſe he bore his commiſſion; 
and that he ought to have been convicted of piratical 
acts before he was treated as being guilty of them. 
Henry intimated to James, that he was willing to ac- 
commodate the affair by way of negociation ; but 

100 James thought himſelf affronted by the propoſal. 

James re- Various negociations took place concerning this 
ſolves to in- and other affairs, till the year 1513; when James, 
vade Eng- though he had for ſome time before been fully reſolved 
50. upon a war with England, thought it highly neceſſary 
that it ſhould have the ſanction of his parliament, 
which he aſſembled for that purpoſe. 'The young no- 
bility, beſides their knowing the ſentiments of James, 
had been won over by the French ; and the majority 
of them, as well as of the clergy (which was pretty 


11 


ampton, and Lincoln. The management of the 
War, however, was chiefly committed to the earl of 


had by this time laid great part of Northumber- 


8 0 © 
extraordinary, as James was, in effect, to fight apa; 
the pope and bis allies) were keen for 4 Sage — 
England. The old counſellors, on the other hand. 
who faw the flouriſhing ſtate of Scotland, ariſing from 
a long peace and their commerce, which was protec. 
ted by a fleet, dreaded the ruinous conſequences of a 
war. 'The queen naturally headed this party; and ſhe 
was joined by the earl of Angus and the wiſeſt part 
of the nobility. Their arguments made no impreſſion 
upon James. He had received a preſent from Lewis 
of four ſhips laden with wine and flour, and two ſhips 
of war completely equipped, one of them carrying 34 
pieces of braſs ordnance. He promiſed to the French 
queen, upon his honour, that he would take the field 
againſt the Engliſh ; and ſhe had ſent him a freſh 
letter, gently reproaching him for want of pallan- 
try, and for not being fo good as his word. In 
ſhort, the reaſonings of the wiſeſt and beſt part of the 
nobility were over-ruled, and the expedition againſt 
England was reſolved on. : 
The earl of Hume, who was chamberlain of Scot- Thus 
land, was, at this juncture, at the head of 7000 or det 
8000 men, with whom he committed prodigious de- 
vaſtations on the Engliſh borders. Henry's queen, 
Catharine of Spain, whom he had left regent of his 
dominions, iſſued a commiſſion of array, directed to 
Sir Thomas Love], knight of the garter, for aſſem- 
bling the militia of the counties of Nottingham, 
Derby, Warwick, Leiceſter, Stafford, Rutland, North- 


Surry, who aſſembled the militia of Cheſter, Lan- 
caſter, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, 
and the biſhopric of Durham. 'The earl of Hume 


land waſte; and his men were returning home laden 
with booty. The earl of Surry, reſolving to intercept 
them, ordered Sir William Bulmer to form an ambuk 
with 1000 archers, at a place called Broomhouſe, ex- 
tremely convenient for that purpoſe, by which the 
Scots mult paſs. As the latter expected nothing of 
that kind, Bulmer executed his orders with great ſue- 
ceſs. The archers aſſaulted the Scots all at once, and 
made ſo good uſe of their arrows, that their main body 
was put to flight, goo were killed, and 400 taken, 
with the lord Hume's ſtandard, which he left on the 
field of battle; the greateſt part of the plunder being 
recovered at the fame time. The commonalty of Scot- 
land termed this expedition of the lord Hume's tbe 
Ill road. | 361 
James was more exaſperated than ever by this de- Th: 0 
feat, and continued his preparations for invading ay" 
England with additional vigour. His queen did all I. nale 
that became a wiſe and prudent wife to divert him his det 
from his fatal purpoſe. She endeavoured to work up- 
on his ſuperſtition, by recounting to him her ominous 
dreams and boding apprehenſions. James treating 
theſe as mere illuſions and fictions of the brain, ſhe 
had recourſe to other arts. While James was waiting 
at Linlithgow for the arrival of his army from the 3 
north and the Highlands, he aſſiſted one afternoon at , f 
the veſpers in the church of St Michael. Being placed um 
in one of the canon's ſeats, a venerable, comely man of 0 
about 52 years of age, entered, dreſſed in a long garment 
of an azure colour, and girded round with a towel - 
ro 
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rol! of linen, his forehead bald, and his yellow locks 
hanging down his ſhoulders ; in ſhort, he was dreſſed 
and formed to appear like St Andrew, the apoſile 
of Scotland, as he is repreſented in painting and ſculp- 
ture. The church being crowded, this perſonage, 
with ſome difficulty, made his way to the king's ſeat ; 
and leaning over it, he ſpoke to the following purpoſe : 
« Sir, (ſaid he), I am ſent hither to intreat you for 
this time to delay your expedition, and to proceed no 
farther in your intended journey : for if you do, you 
ſhall not proſper in your enterpriſe, nor any of your 
followers. I am further charged to wara you, if ye 


be ſo refractory as to go forward, not to uſe the ac-- 


quaintance, company, or counſel of women, as ye 
tender your honour, life, and eſtate.” After deliver- 
ing thoſe words, he retired through the crowd, and 
was no more ſeen, though, when the ſervice was ended, 
James earneſtly inquired after him, 

That this ſcene was acted, feems to be paſt diſpute ; 
for Sir David Lindſay, who was then a young man, 
and preſent in the church, reported it both to Bucha- 
nan and Lindſay the hiſtorian. It is, however, equally 
certain, that the whole was a contrivance of the queen, 
to whoſe other afflictions the ſtings of jealouſy were 


now added, In one of the Scotch inroads into Eng- 


land, one Heron, the proprietor of the caſtle of Ford, 
had been taken priſoner, and ſent to Scotland; where 
he was detained on a charge of murder, of which he 
ſeems to have been innocent. The Engliſh hiſtorians 
mention this as having paſſed after James entered Eng- 
land: but from the latter part of the ſuppoſed phan- 
tom's ſpeech, it is probable that it happened before; 
and that Heron's wife and beautiful daughter had 
been for ſome time ſoliciting James for his dehiver- 


- ance, Be that as it may, it is too probable that James 


was ſmitten with the charms of the daughter ; and that 
her mother, who was a moſt artful woman, knew how 
to avail herſelf of the conqueſt. Pretending that ſhe 
had intereſt enough to procure the releaſe of the lord 
Johnſton and Alexander Home, who were priſoners in 
England, ſhe was permitted by James to keep a con- 
ſtant correſpondence with the earl of Surry, to whom 
ſhe is ſaid to have betrayed all James's ſecrets and mea- 
ſures. The rendezvous of James's army was at the 
Burrow- moor, to which James repaired; and having 
given orders for the march of his artillery, he lodged 
at the abbey of Holyrood-houſe. While he was there, 
another attempt was made to divert him from his 
purpoſe of invading England: but James, deaf to 
all the ſolicitations and inventions of his queen, mu— 
ſtered his army; and on the 22d of Auguſt he 


_ paſſe] the Tweed, encamping that night near the banks 
of the Twiſſel. On his arrival at Twiſſelhaugh on 


the 14th, he called an aſſembly of his lords together, 
and made a, declaration, that the heirs of all ſuch as 
ſhould die in the army, or be killed by the enemy du- 
ung his Ray in England, ſhould have their wards, re- 
iet, and marriages of the king; who, upon that ac- 
count, diſpenſed with their age. This is ſaid to have 
been the criſis of that prince's fate. Abandoned to 
ne paſſion for his Englith miſtreſs, ſhe prevailed with 
him, at her mother's inſtigation, to triſle away his 
time for lome days; during which interval, the june- 
tion of the Engliſh army was formed. The earl of 
Surry, the Engliſh general, was then at Pomfret ; but 
1 


ordered the landholders of the neighbouring counties Scotland. 
to certify to him in writing what number of men ; 
each could furniſh, charging them to be ready at an 
hour's warning; and be laid his plan fo, as not to 
bring his army into the field till James had advan- 
ced ſo far into England, as to render it very difficult 
for him to retire without a general battle. This pre- 
caution aſſiſted the lady Ford (as ſhe is called) in per- 
ſuading James that there was no danger in the delay, 
becauſe the Engliſh had not the face of an army in the 
field. 

la the mean time, the earl of Surry ordered the go- 
vernors of Berwick and Norham, the two ſtrongeſt 


places on the frontiers of England, to prepare for a 


vigorous reſiſtance in caſe they were attacked; and 
directed them to certify how long they could hold out, 


'in hopes, that if they made a reſolute defence, James 


would march on, and leave them in his rear. The go- 

vernor of Norham's anſwer was, that his caſtle was 

ſo well provided, as to leave him no doubt, in cafe of 

a ſiege, to be able to defend it till king Henry ſhould . 
return from abroad, and relieve it in perſon, James, 8 
however, beſieged it on the 25th of Auguſt, and bat- take the 
tered it ſo furiouſly, that he took it by capitulation eaſtles of 
the ſixth day after. James then proceeded to the z 
of Etal, belonging to the family of Manners (now Wark. 
duke of Rutland); which he took and demoliſhed like- 

wile, as he alſo did Wark, and arrived before the caſtle 


Ford. The Scotch army is generally allowed to have 


conſiſted of at leaſt 50, ooo men when it paſſed the 
Tweed. At this time it was encamped on the heights 
of Cheviot, in the heart of a country naturally barren, 
and now deſolate through the precautions taken by the 
Engliſh general. Being obliged to extend their quar- 
ters for the benefit of ſubſiſtence, the mercenary part 
of them had acquired a confiderable plunder, with 
which, as uſual, they retired to their own country, as 
many more did for want of ſubſiſtence. The carl of 
Surry knew their fituation, and ordered the rendezvous 
of his army, firſt at Newcaſtle, and then near Norham, 
having certain intelligence oi the vaſt deſertions daily 
happening in the Scotch army, which had reduced it 
greatly. The wetneſs of the ſeaſon rendered his march, 
eſpecially that of the artillery, extremely difficult; but 
being joined by ſeveral perſons of great diſtinction, he 
marched on the 3d of September to Alnwic, where he 
was reinforced by 5000 hardy veteran troops, ſent from 
the Engliſh army on the continent, under the com- 
mand of his ſon the lord-admiral of England; ſfothat 


the Engliſh authors admit his army to have conſiſted | 


of 26,000 men, all completely armed and provided 

for the field. James having, in the manifeſto which 

he diſperſed on his entering England, given the death 

of Barton as one of the cauſes of his invaſion, the 

lord-admiral had prevailed with Heory to ſend him 

upon this ſervice ; and he informed James by a letter, 

that he intended to juſtify the death of that pirate in 

the front of the Engliſharmy. _ | ; 
By this time the army of James was, by deſertion IR 

and other cauſes, reduced to leſs than half its num- guſis feve- 

bers; but the chief misfortune attending it was his ral of his 

own conduct. His indolence and inactivity, joined to nobiiily- 

the ſcandalous examples of his amours, at ſuch a ſea— 


ſon, had diſguſted ſeveral of his greateſt men and belt 


friends; and ſome of them more than ſuſpected a cor- 


39:4 re- 


Scotland. reſpondence between the Engliſh lady and the earl of 
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Surry. James was deaf to all their remonſtrances ; 
and the earl of Angus declared, that he was reſolved 
to return home, as he foreſaw that the ruin of the ar- 
my was inevitable through the obſtinacy of James. 


| He accordivgly withdrew to Scotland, but left behind 


ſcemed to make no impre ſſion upon James. 


46x. 
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in an ad- 
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him bis two ſons. The lord Hume and the earl of 
Huntley were likewiſe diſcontented. 
brought his men into the field; but, according to ſome 
Scotch hiſtorians, with a deſign rather to betray than 
to ſerve James: but Huntley, though he diſliked his 
maſter's conduct, remained firmly attached to his per- 


fon. 


The defection or backwardneſs of thoſe great men 
He had 
choſen a ſtrong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the fide of a mountain called Floddon-hill ; and he 
was ſeparated from the Engliſh army by the river Till. 


This advantageous fituation put the earl of Surry un- 


der great difficulties ; for it rendered the Scotch army 
inacceſible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was 
now well ſupplied with proviſions by the change of its 
ſituation. The earl drew up a manifeſto, with which 


he charged Rouge Croix herald, who was attended by 


a trumpet, It contained ſome propoſals for an ex- 


change of priſoners, which ſeems to have been calcu- 


lated to give the lady Ford the more credit with James; 


but concluded with reproaches for his perfidious inva- 


303 
Relſvives 
to fight, 


contrary to 


to the opi- 
nion ef all 


fion of England, and a defiance to James to fight him 
in a general battle. The herald was farther charged 


with a verbal commiſſion to acquaint James, that the 


earl of Surry had iſſued orders that no quarter ſhould 
be given to any of the Scotch army but the king himſelf, 

A council of war was called on this occaſion; in 
which the earl of Huntley and others made ſtrong re- 
monſtrances againſt a general engagement. They 
ſhewed how fatal it mult be to Scotland, ſhould it prove 
unſucceſsful ; and that the wiſeſt courſe James could 


follow was to return home, where, if he was purſued 


by the enemy, he could fight to great advantage. 
The earl of Huntley, however, added, that his op1- 
nion ſhould be determined by that of the king and 
council ; and that he was equally ready to ſhare in his 
majeſty's danger as his glory. 

Huntley and the other noblemen were oppoſed by 
the French ambaſſador, who repreſented a retreat as 
diſgraceful to the nobility of Scotland and the arms of 
James; and uſed many romantic arguments of the 
ſame kind, which but too well ſuited with the king's 
diſpoſition. According to Drummond, the council 
were of opinion, that the king ſhould immediately be- 


bis officers. ſiege Berwick ; but be that as it will, the majority of 


them were certainly of opinion, that it was beneath the 
dignity of James to fight the earl of Surry at that 
nobleman's requiſition, and that James could loſe no 


honour by returning home. Patrick lord Lindſay of 


at Ins own pate. 


Byres, mentioned on a former occaſion, and who was 


prefident of the council, expreſſed himſelf fo ſtrongly 


on that head, that James, in a paſſion, is ſaid by the 
niſtorian Lindſay to have (worn, that if ever he lived 
to return to Scotland, he would hang that nobleman 
He ordered Rouge Croix to be 
called in; and after treating him with great polire- 
neſe, he ſent a meſſage to the earl of Surry by one of 


The former had 


ed the Till below Eton-caſtle. 


his own heralds (Iſlay), importing, that he would 
give the Engliſh battle on the Friday following; and 
that had he received ſuch a meſſage from the earl even 
in his own caſtle of Edinburgh, he would have left 
that, and all other buſineſs, to have fought him. With 
this meſſage, a ſmall manifeſto, in vindication of 
James's conduct, was ſent by the ſame herald. 

The earl of Surry, who was then ſo infirm that he 
was carried about in a ſedan or chariot, had foreſeen 
that James would return an anſwer by one of his own 
heralds; but, unwilling that he ſhould obtain any 
knowledge of the ſituation of the Engliſh camp, he 
ordered proper perſons to receive him at two miles di. 
ſtance, where ſoon after he attended himſelf in perſon, 
Iſlay executed his commiſſion without paying much 
reſpe& to the perſon of the Engliſh general; who diſ— 
miſſed him, after beſtowing great compliments upon 
the honour and courage of James. The earl then or- 
dered his army to march in the line of battle towards 
Wollerhavugh. There he was joined by Rouge Croix, 


herald, who gave him an account of the ſtrong ſitua- 


tion of the Scottiſh camp ; but the advanced poſts of 
the Engliſh army were then within three miles of their 
enemies, and the earl of Surry found his difficulties 
daily increaſing. The roads were broken up, the 
ſwelling of the rivers cut him off from the neceſſary 
communications for ſupplying his army, and nothing 


but a battle could ſave him either from being diſband- 


ed or deſtroyed. 

James ſcems to have fo far regarded the advice of 
his wiſeſt counſellors, as not to abandon his ſtrong ſi- 
tuation. They endeavoured to perſuade him, that it 
was a ſufficient guard to his honour, if he did not de- 
cline the battle on the day appointed; and that his en- 
gagement did not bind him to fight upon diſadvan- 
tageous ground. The Scots, at the ſame time, knew 
of their enemy's diſtreſſes; and, as Drummond ele- 
oantly expreſſes it, they remonſtrated to their king, 


. . . . $ 
that he lacked nothing but patience to be victorious h 4” 
The Scots thus lying on the defenſive, the earl of den or 
Surry again ſent Rouge Croix to inform James that dud. 


he was ready to give him battle, James was ſenlibly 
nettled at this tacit imputation upon bis honour, and 
perhaps was inwardly vexed for having followed the 
wiſe advice of his noblemen. It is certain, from the 
beſt authorities, that he neglected the neceſſary pre- 
cautions for guarding the paſſages of the Till, which 
the Engliſh crofſed, partly at a place where it was 
fordable, and partly at a bridge. We are told, not 
without a great appearance of probability, that while 
the Engliſh were paſſing the bridge, Borthwick, ma- 


ſter of the Scotch artillery, fell upon his knees, and 


begged permiſſion from James to point his cannon 
againſt the bridge; but that James anſwered him in 
a paſſion, that it muſt be at the peril of his (Borth- 
wick's) head, and that he was reſolved to ſee all his 
enemies that day on the plain before him in a body. 
The earl of Surry, after paſſing the Till, took poſſel- 
ſion of Braxton, which lay to the right of the Scotch 
camp; and by that fituation he cut off the commune 
cation of his enemies with the Tweed, and command- 
The Scotch generals 
ſaw themſelves now in danger of being reduced to the 
ſame ſtraits in which their enemies had been involved 


two 


Scotland. 


( 
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\ 4s dars before, and their country open to an inva- 
ee n + ths Engliſh army. James had ſecret intelli- 
ence that this was far from being the intention of the 
Engliſh general; and imagining that the latter's in- 
\ention was to take poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp upon a 
1.11 between him and the Tweed, which would give 
the Engliſh a farther command of the country, he re- 
{)lved to be before-hand with the earl, and gave orders 
for making large fires of green wood, that the ſmoke 
might cover his march along the height, to take ad- 
vantage of that eminence. But while this ſtratagem 
' concealed his march from the Engliſh, their move- 
ments were concealed from him; for when he came 
to the brow of the height over which he had marched, 
he found the enemy drawn up 1n order of battle on 
the plain, but ſo cloſe to the height where he was, 
that his artillery, on which his great dependence was, 
muſt overſhoot them. Ys 
8 A battle was now not only unavoidable, but the 
deb aleckonly means of ſaving the Scotch army, which was 
baden. probably far from being a diſagreeable circumſtance 
to James. His perſon was ſo dear to his troops, that 
many of them dreſſed themſclves as nearly as they could 
in the ſame coats of armour and with the ſame di— 
 ftintions that James wore that day. His generals 
had earneſtly defired him to retire to a place of ſafety, 
where his perſon would be ſecure in all events : but he 
obſtinately refuſed to follow their advice; and on the 
ninth of September, early in the morning, diſpoſitions 
were ordered for the line of battle. The command of 
the vau was allotted to the earl of Huntley ; the earls 
of Lenox and Argyle commaud:d the Highlanders 
under James, who, ſome ſay, ſerved only as a volun- 
teer; and the earls of Crawford and Montroſe led the 
body of reſerve. The earl of Surry gave the com- 
mand of his van to his ſon, the lord-admiral; his right 
wing was commanded by his other ſon, Sir Edward 
Howard; and his left by Sir Marmaduke Conltable. 
The rear was commanded by the earl himſelf, lord 
Dacres, and Sir Edward Stanley. Under thoſe leaders 
ſerved the flower of all the nobility and gentry then in 
England, Other writers give different accounts of 
the diſpoſition of the Engliſh army, but they may be 
reconciled by the different forms into which the battle 
was thrown before it was decided. The lord Hume 
is mentioned as ſerving under the earls of Crawford 
and Montroſe, and Hepburn earl of Bothwel in the 
rear, E 
The firſt motion of the Engliſh army was by the 
lord-admiral, who ſuddenly wheeled to the right, and 
ne 2 paſs at Milford, where he planted his artillery 
9 #3 to command the moſt ſloping part of the aſcent 
where the Scots were drawn up; and it did great exe- 
cution. The Scots had not foreſcen this manœuvre; 
and it put them into ſuch diſorder, that the carl of 
Huntley found it neceſſary to attack the lord-admiral; 
_ he did with ſo much fury, that he drove bim 
8 his poſt; and the conſequence muſt have been 
"tal to the Engliſh, had not his precipitate retreat 
den Covered by ſome ſquadrons of horſe under the lord 
3 gave the lord-admiral an opportunity 
e ying and new-forming his men. The ear] of 
a , now found it neceſſary to advance to the front, 
at the Engliſh army formed one continued line, 


which galled the Scots with perpetual diſcharges of 
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their artillery and bows. The Highlanders, as uſual, Scotland. 
impatient to come to a cloſe fight, and to ſhare in the oo 
honour of the day, which they now thought their own, 
ruſhed down the declivity with their broad-ſwords, 
but without order or diſcipline, and before the reſt of 
the army, particularly the divition under lord Hume, 
advanced to ſupport them. Their impetuoſity, how- 
ever, made a conliderable impreſſion upon the main 
battle of the Engliſh; and the king bringing up the 
earl of Bothwels reſerve, the battle became general 
and doubtful: but by this tine the lord-admiral, 
having again formed his men, came to the aſſiſtance of 
his father, and charged the diviſion under the earls of 
Crawford and Montroſe, who were marching up to 
ſupport the Highlanders, among whom the king and 
his attendants were now fighting on foot; while Stan- 
ley, making a circuit round the hill, attacked the 
Highlanders in the rear. Crawford and Montroſe, not 
being ſeconded, according to the Scotch hiſtorians, by 
the Humes, were routed ; and thus all that part of 
the Scotch army which was engaged under their king, 
was completely ſurrounded by the diviſion of the Eng- 
liſh under Surry, Stanley, and the lord-admiral. In 
this terrible ſituation, James acted with a coolneſs not 
common to his temper. He drew up his men in a cir- 
cular form, and their valour more than once opened 
the ranks of the Engliſh, or obliged them to ſtand 
aloof, and again have recourſe to their bows and ar- 
tillery. The chief of the Scotch nobility made freſh 
attempts to prevail with James to make his efcape 
while it was practicable; but he obſtinately continued 
the fight; and thereby became acceflory to his own 
ruin, and that of his troops, whom the Engliſh would 3 
gladly have ſuffered to retreat. He ſaw the earis of The Scots 
Montroſe, Crawford, Argyle, and Lenox, fall by his defeated, 
ſide, with the braveſt of his men lying dead on the 3 
ſpot ; and darkneſs now coming on, he himſelf was s ene 
killed by an unknown hand. The Englith were igno— 
rant of the victory they had gained; and had actually 
retreated from the field of battle, with a deſign of re— 
newing'it next morning. 
This diſaſter was evidently owing to the romantic 
diſpoſition of the king himſelf, and to the want of dif- 
cipline among many of his ſoldiers; though ſume writers 
have aſcribed it to the treachery of lord Hume. 
Many of James's domeſtics knew and mourned over 
his body; and it appeared that he had received two 
mortal wounds, one through the trunk with an arrow, 
and the other on the head with a bill. His coat of 
armour was preſented to queen Catharine, who in— 
formed her huſband, then in France, of the victory 
over the Scots. The loſs on both fides, in this en- 
gagement, is far from being aſcertained 3 though 
Polydore Virgil, who lived at the time, mentions the 
loſs of the Engliſh at 5000, and that oi the Scots 
at 10,000. 
After the death of king James IV. the adminiſtra- 4 5” 
: . ; e queen 
tion devolved on the queen-dowager; but ſhe being big dowagerat- 
with a poſthumous child, and unable to bear the weight ſumes the 
of public bufineſs, accepted of Beaton archbiſhop of beru- 
Glaſgow and chancellor of Scotland, with the earls of ment. 
Huntly, Angus, and Arran, to aſſiſt her in the af— | 
fairs of government. Soon after her huſband's death, I 373 
ſhe had wrote an affecting letter to her brother e e Kine e 
king of England, igforming him of her pregoancy, England. 
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Scotland. ſetting forth the deplorable ſtate of the kingdom, with 
— her own condition, and imploring his friendſhip and 


protection for herſelf and her infant ſon. This letter 
ſeems never to have been communicated by Henry to 
his council; but he anſwered it, and informed his 
filter, that if the Scots would have peace, they ſhould 
have peace, and war if they choſe it. He added 
(according to Drummond), that her' huſband had 
fallen by his own indiſcreet raſhneſs, and fooliſh kind- 
neſs to France; that he regretted his death as his 
ally, and ſhould be w-lling to prohibit all hoſtility 
againſt the country of Scotland during the minority 
of her ſon. 
truce and a day longer was yielded unto; in which 
time he had leiſure to profecute his deſigus againſt 
France, without fear of being difturbed or- diverted 
by the incurſions and inrods of the Scots upon his 
borders.“ | | : 
Thus far Drummond : but though Henry might 
grant this time to his ſiſter's intreaty, yet it certainly 
did not become a national meaſure ; for it appears by 
a letter dated two years after, from the Scots council 
to the king of France, publiſhed by Rymer, that the 
Scots never had defired a truce, So far from that, 
the French influence, joined to a defire of revenge, re- 
maincd ſo ſtrong in the kingdom, that after the meet- 
ing of the parliament, ſome of the members were ſo 
violent as to propoſe a renewal of the war. This mo- 
tion was indeed over-ruled by the more moderate part 
of the aſſembly: but they could not be brought to 
make any advances towards Henry for a peace; and 
cvery Cay was now big with public calamity, which 
ieems to have gathered ſtrength during the queen's in- 
lying. The archbiſhopric of St Andrew's being va- 
cant, it was offered by univerſal conſent to Elphinſton 
Biſhop of Aberdeen; but being now old and infirm, 
be declined it. Three competitors for that high dig- 
ity then appeared. The firſt was Gawin Douglas, 
who was then abbot of Aberbrothwic, to which he 
was preiented by the queen upon her recovery (ha— 
ving been brought to bed of a fon) the very day be- 
tore her marriage with his nephew the ear] of Angus; 
and upon the death of biſhop Elphinſton in November 
following, ſhe preſented him likewiſe to the arch- 
biſtopric of St Andrew's. The ſecond competitor 
was John Hepburn, prior of St Andrew's; a bold, 
2varicious, reſtleſs, but ſhrewd and ſenſible prieſt. By 
Eis office he had received the rents of the fee during 
3:3 VACANCY; and having prevailed with the canons, on 
pretence of ancient priveleges, to ele him archbiſhop, 
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ing ſupported by the clan of his own name and by the Scotlarg 
rivals. 


For a remedy of preſent evils, one year's 


3 


Humes, made ſo formidable a head againſt his 
that none could be found daring enough to publiſh 
the papal bull in favour of Forman. The friends of the 
latter, however, having intimated to the earl of Hume, 
that his credit at the court of Rome could eaſily pro- 
cure the rich abbey of Coldingham for his younger 
brother, the earl put himſelf at the head of his fol. 
lowers, and, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition given 
by the Hepburns, he proclaimed the pope's bull over 
the croſs of Edinburgh. This daring action plainly 


proved that the earl of Hume had more power than 


the queen-regent herſelf ; but Hepburn's reſolution, 


and the greatneſs of his friends, obliged Forman to 


to agree to a compromiſe. Hepburn was advanced 
to the fee of Moray, without accounting for the re. 
venues of the archbiſhopric, which he had received 
during its vacancy ; and he gave Forman a preſent of 
three thouſand crowns, to be divided among his friends 
and followers, | 

In April 1514, the poſthumous ſon of whom the 
queen had been delivered in Stirling caſtle, was by 
the biſhop of Caithneſs baptized Alexander. On the Th 


Gth of Auguſt this year ſhe was married to the earl of dovayer 


Angus; than which nothing could be accounted more m 
the earl df 


Angus, 


impolitic. She had neither conſulted her brother 


nor the ſtates of Scotland in the match; and by her 


having accepted of a huſband, ſhe in fact reſigned all 


claim to the regency under the late King's will, 


The Douglaſſes did not diſpute her having diveſted 
herſelf of the regency: but they affirmed, that the 
ſtates might lawfully reinſtate her in it; and that the 
peace of the kingdom required it, as it was the only mea- 
ſure that could preſerve the happy tranquillity which 
then ſubſiſted between Scotland and England. The 
earl of Hume put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition 


to this propoſal. He knew that he had enemies, and 


he dreaded that the farther aggrandizement of Angus 
muſt weaken his intereſt on the borders. He was 


joined by a number of the young nobility, who, tho' 


otherwiſe divided, united againſt Angus. In ſhort, 
the general opinion was, that the Douglaſſes were al- 
ready too great; and that, ſhould the queen be rein- 
ſtated in the regency, they mult be abſolute within the 
kingdom, and engroſs all places of power and profit. 
It was added by the earl of Hume, that he had, out 
of reſpect to the late king's memory, ſubmitted to the 
queen's government; and that, now ſhe had made a 
voluntary abdication of it by her marriage, it ought 
not to be renewed. 


3 
After ſome deliberations, the duke of Albany ne 
choſen regent. He was a man poſſeſſed of all the aus- J 
lities requifite for a good governor ; nor did he een. 
ceive the expectations of the public. 


wirbout regard to the nomination either of the queen 
or pope, he drove Douglas's ſervants from the caſtle 
of St Andrew's, of which they had taken poſſeſſion. See 
'The third and moſt powerful competitor was Forman | On his arrive 4 
. biſhop of Moray in Scotland, and archbiſhop of Glaſgow, he took upon him the titles of earl of 1 
Bourges in France, a dignity to which he had been Marr, Garioch, lord of Annandale, and of the 5 | 
raiied for his public ſervices. He had in his intereſt Man, regent and protector of the kingdom of e 
not ouly the duke of Albany (ſon to the traitor duke) On his arrival at Edinburgh he was received in - 
ürſt prince of the blood, but alſo the court of Rome it- by the three eſtates of the kingdom, and the queen * 
ſelf; and having received the pope's bull and nomina- methim at ſome diſtance from the town. The i ont 
tion to the dignity, he was contidered by the Scotch ment then reſumed its ſeſſion, and the three e = 
clergy in general, and by the principal tenants and took an oath of obedience, till the king, then an - 
dependents upon the fee, as the legal archbiſhop. fant of four years old, ſhould arrive at the year3 
The preference given to Forman diſcouraged Doug- maturity. 
las from purſuing his pretenſions; but Hepburn, be- The lick thing at 


which the regent aimed, was the 
con- 
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wotand. conciliating the differences amongſt the various con- 
——= tending families in the kingdom; at-the ſame time that 
he ſuppreſſed ſome daring robbers, one of whom 1s 
ſaid to have had no fewer than 800 attendants in his 
infamous profeſſion. So great was his love of good 
order and decency, that he puniſhed the lord Drum- 
mond with the loſs of his eſtate for having ſtruck Lyon 
king at arms, whoſe perſon, as the firſt herald in Scot- 
land, ought to have been held ſacred. Nay, it was 
at the earneſt ſolicitation of Lyon himſelf, and many 
of the chief nobility, that a greater puniſhment was 
not infliged. However, the forfeiture was afterwards 
remitted ; but not before Drummond had, upon his 
knees, acknowledged his offence, and ſubmitted him- 
z ſelf before Lyon. | — 

br.burs The regent had not been long in office before he 
:comes 14k into favour Hepburn the prior of St Andrew's, 
Fan whom he conſulted for information concerning the 
ſlate of Scotland. Hepburn acquainted him with 
all the feuds and enimoſities which raged among 
the great families of Scotland, their ferocious charac- 
ter, and barbarous behaviour to their enemies. Here- 
preſented the civil power as too weak to curb theſe 
potent chieſtains ; and gave it as his opinion that the 
repent's adminiſtration ought to be ſupported by fo- 
reign arms, meaning thoſe of France. 

Hepburn is faid alſo to have gained an aſcen- 
dency over the regent by means of Jarge ſums of 
money laid out among his domeſtics, by a fawn- 
1 ing and plauſible addreſs, and by well-directed flat- 
teries; and he employed this aſcendency to deſtroy 
ban ne thoſe who were obnoxious to himſelf. The earl 
riot Of Hume, as being the firſt ſubjeR in rank and au- 
lune. thority, became obnoxious to the regent, through the 
inſinuations of Hepburn; and as that nobleman had 
frequent occaſion to be at court in virtue of his office 
of chamberlain, he ſoon perceived that neither he 
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for his own ſafety, he reſolved to form a party alongſt 
with the queen- mother and her new huſband againſt 
the regent. This was by no means a difficult taſk; for 
the queen naturally imagined that her new huſband 
ought to have had ſome ſhare in the government; and 
the earl of Angus readily concurred in the ſcheme. 
In the mean time, the regent was making a progreſs 
through Scotland, where bloody feuds were raging 
among the nobles: but before any remedy could be 
applied to theſe diſorders, he was informed of the 


that ſhe had reſolved to fly into England with her 
two infants. On this he inftantly returned to Edin- 
bargh; and, as no time was to be loſt, ſet out at mid- 
nigät that very night, and ſurpriſed the caltle of Stir- 


Infants, 


The regent, after this bold ſtep, took care to ſhow 
that the care of the royal infants was his chief Rudy, 
As he himſelf was nearly allied to the crown, in order 
to remove all ſyſpicions and calumnies on that account, 
e committed the care of the king and his brother to 
wrde noblemen of the moſt unexceptionable characters 
in the eingdom, but of whom we now know the name 
on of one, viz.. the earl of Lenox. They were ap- 
N to attend the princes by turns; to whom alſo 

guard, conſiſting partly of French and parily of 
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nor his friends were welcome gueſts there. Alarmed 


ichemes laid by the queen-mother and ber party; and 


ling, where he found the queen-mother and her two 


F 


Scots, was aſſigned; and the queen - mother was left at Scotland. 


liberty to reſide where ſhe pleaſed. 379 

The earl of Hume, finding his ſchemes thus abor- Who is 
tive, retired to his own eſtate; from whence he wag driven into 
ſoon after drawn, and obliged to fly into England, by England. 
the earls of Arran and Lenox. The queen-mother 
rctired to a monaſtery at Coldſtream; and meſſengers 
were diſpatched to the court of England, to know 
how Henry would have his ſiſter diſpoſed of. He 
ordered the lord Dacres, his warden of the marches, to 
attend her to Harbottle-caſtle in Northumberland ; 
and here ſhe was delivered of her daughter the Lady 
Mary Douglas, mother to Henry lord Darnley, father 
to James I. of England. The regent diſpatched am- 
baſſadors to Henry, in order to vindicate his own con- 
duct. He likewiſe ſent to aſſure the queen that ſhe bad 
nothing to fear in Scotland; and to invite herto return 
thither, where ſhe ſhould at all times be admitted to fee, 
her children. This offer, however, ſhe declined; and ſet The queen 
out for London, where ſhe was affectionately received goes to 
and entertained by her brother. But in the mean England. 
time many diſorders were committed throughout the 
kingdom by the party of the queen- mother; tho', by. 
the interpoſition of archbiſhop Forman, they were at 
preſent terminated without bloodſhed, and ſome of the 
principal offenders were perſuaded to return to their 
duty. Among theſe was the carl of Angus himſelf, 3 
the queen's huſband; which when king Henry heard, bang 85 
be exclaimed, “ That the earl, by deſerting his wife, mits to the 
had acted ite a Scot.” Lord Hume refuſed to ſur- regent, 
render himſelf, or to accept of the regent's terms; and 
was of conſequence declared a traitor, and his eſtate 
confiſcated, All this time he had been infeſting the 
borders at the head of a lawleſs banditti; and now he 
began to commit ſuch devaſtations, that the regent 
found it neceſſary to march againft him at the head of 
1000 diſciplined troops. Hume being obliged to lay 
down his arms, was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh caſtle; 
where the regent very unaccountably committed him 
to the charge of his brother-in-law the earl of Ar- 
ran. Hume eaſily found means to gain over this near 
relation to his own party; and both of them, in the 232 
month of October 1515, eſcaped to the borders, where Rebellion 
they ſoon renewed hoſtilities. Both the earls were and com- 
now proclaimed traitors, but Hume was allowed fif- motions in 
teen days to ſurrender himſelf, This ſhort interval ee 
regent employed in quaſhipg the rebellion, for which! 1985 
purpoſe the parliament had allowed him 15,000 men. 
He beſieged the caſtle of Hamilton, the earl of Ar- 
ran's chief ſeat, which was in no condition of de- 
fence :. but he was prevailed upon by Arran's mother, 
daughter to James II. and aunt to the regent him- 
ſelf, to forbear further hoſtilities, and even to par- 
don her ſon, provided he ſhould return to his duty. Ar- 
ran accordingly ſubmitted; but the public tranquillity 
was not by that means reſtored. An aſſociation, at 
the head of which was the carl of Moray, the king's. 
natural brother, had been formed againſt the earl of 
Huntley. That nobleman was too well attended to 
fear any danger by day; but his enemies found means 
to introduce ſome armed troops in the night-time in- 
to Edinburgh. On this a fierce ſkirmiſh enſucd, in 
which ſome were killed on both ſides; but farther 
bloodſhed was prevented by the regent, who confined 
all the lords in priſon till he had brought about a ge- 

: neral. 
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Scotland, neral reconciliation. One Hay, who had been very 

active in ſtirring up the quarrels, was baniſhed to 
France; and only the ear] of Hume now continued in 
arms. 

In 1516 died the young duke of Rotheſay: an event 
which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, 
ſo that he was declared heir in caſe of the demiſe of 
young James. Negociations were then entered into 
about prolonging the truce which at that time ſubſiſted 
with England; but Henry inſiſting upon a removal 
of the regent from his place, they were for the preſent 
dropped. Finding, however, that he could neither 
prevail on the parliament as a body to diſmiſs the re- 
gent, nor form a party of any conſequence againſt 
him, he at laſt conſented to a prolongation of the 

383 truce fora year. F 
The earl of In 1517, the affairs of the regent requiring his pre- 


2 oy ſence in France, he reſolved, before his departure, to 
to death. 


continued to diſturb the public tranquillity. Under 
pretence of ſettling ſome differences which ſtill remain- 
ed with England, he called a convention the nobility ; 
and ſent ſpecial letters to the earl of Hume and his 
brother to attend, on account of their preat knowledge 
in Engliſh affairs. 
the ſummons, and were ſeized and executed as ſoon as 
they arrived at Edinburgh. But whatever occaſion 
there might be for this ſeverity, it loſt the affections of 
the people to ſuch a degree, that the regent could 
ſcarce get the place filled up which lord Hume bad 
poſſeſſed. That of lord warden of the marches he at 
laſt gave to his French favourite La Beaute, called by 


hiſtorians Sir Anthony D' Arcy. The poſt of lord 


chamberlain was given to lord Fleming. Soon after 
this the regent levied an army, on pretence of repreſſing 
ſome diſturbances on the borders. Theſe being ſpeedily 
quelled, he ſeized on his return upon the earl of Lenox, 
and forced him to deliver up his caſtle of Dumbarton; 


3 not chooſing to leave it, during his intended abſence in 
goes to France, in the cuſtody of a nobleman of ſuſpected fi- 


France, and delity; and from ſimilar motives he afterwards took him 
the queen along with him on his departure for the continent. He 
ar ge then procured himſelf to be nominated ambaſſador to 
| France, in which character he left the kingdom; ba- 
ving committed the government to the archbiſhops of 
St Andrew's and Glaſgow, the earls of Arran, An- 
Fus, Huntley, and Argyle, with the warden D' Arcy, 

on whom was his chief dependence. 

Oa the departure of the regent, the queen-mother 
left the Engliſh court; and arrived with a noble re- 
tinue at Berwick, on purpoſe to vifit her ſon. Here 
the was received by her huſband ; for whom ſhe had 
contraQed an invincible averſion, either on account of 
his infidelities to her bed, or becauſe he had deſerted 
her in the manner already related. However, ſhe ſup- 
preſſed her reſentment for the preſent, and accompanied 
him to Edinburgh. Here, in conſequence of the pro- 
poſals raade by the regent, ſhe demanded acceſs to her 
fon ; but was refuſed by D' Arcy. Lord Erſkine, how- 
ever, who was one of thoſe to whom the care of the 
young king was committed, conveyed him to the caſtle 
of Craigmillar, (where D' Arcy had no juriſdiction, ) on 
pretence that the plague was in Edinburgh; and there 
the queen was admitted: but this gave ſuch offence to 
D' Arcy, that Lord Erſkine was obliged to carry 
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clared rebels on that account. 


remove the earl of Hume, who, as we have ſeen, alone 


Both of them imprudently obeyed 


from France. 


his antagoniſts outvoted his party in the parliament. 


the other two of their power. 


— 
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back the king to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 

all further — 295 was denied to his 3 — 
ſhort, the behaviour of this favourite was on all oc- 
caſions ſo haughty and violent, that he rendered bimſelf 
univerſally odious; and was at laſt murdered, with all his 
attendants, in his way to Dunſe, where he propoſed to 
hold a court of juſtice.— His death was very little re. 
gretted; yet his murderers were proſecuted with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and ſeveral perſons of diſtindtion de- 


Mean while the regent was treated with high marks 
of diſtinction in France. The king ſhowed him the 
greateſt reſpeA, promiſed to aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing his 
authority in Scotland, and ſolemnly confirmed the an. 
cient league between the two kingdoms. Soon after, 
the earl of Lenox arrived from France, with afſy- 
rances o# protection and aſſiſtance from the king, who 
was highly pleaſed at the zeal of the governors in gu- 
niſhing D' Arey's murderers; and 500 ſoldiers arrived 
with him to reinforce the garriſons, eſpecially that of 
Dunbar. | 4 5 

All this time the queen- mother continued at Edin. The qu 
burgh, employing herſelf in attempts to procure a di- engt 
vorce from her huſband, under pretence of his having fag 
been previouſly contraRed to another. The affairs of 
the kingdom again began to fall into confuſion, and 
many murders and commotions happened in different 
parts of the country. The earl of Arran had the chief 
direction in the ſtate; but the earl of Angus, not- 
withſtanding the difference with his wife, had till 
great intereſt, and waited every opportunity to oppole 380 
him. This emulation produced an encounter at Edin- Skimil 
burgh; in which victory declared for Angus, and ee, 
of the routed party were killed. This ſkirmiſh was the ee 
fought on the zoth of April 1519, and has been An 
known in Scots hiſtory by the name of Cleanſe the Ang 
Cauſenvay. ” | | 

On the 19th of November 1521 the regent returned. 
He found the kingdom in great diſor- 
The earl of Angus domineered in the field, but 


der. 


The queen-mother, who had fixed her affections on a 
third huſband, hated all partics almoſt equally ; but 
joined the duke of Albany, in hopes of his depriving 
This happened accor- 
ding to her expeQation; and ſhe was with the regent 
when he made a kind of triumphal entry into Edin- 
burgh, attended by a number of perſons of the firſt 
rank.— The earl of Angus was now ſummoned to ap- 
pear as a criminal; but his wife interceded for him, 
not out of any remains of affection, but becauſe be 
pave her no oppoſition in the proeeſs of divorce which 
was depending between them.—lIn the mean time, 
Henry VIII. of England, perceiving that the Scots f 
were entirely devoted to the French intereſt, ſent a let- 
ter full of accuſations againſt the regent, and threats 
againſt the whole nation if they did not renounce 
that alliance. No regard being paid to theſe requill- 
tions, lord Dacres was ordered to proclaim upon the 
borders, that the Scots mult ſtand to their peril if the? 
did not fall in with his meaſures by tbe firſt of March 
1522. This producing no effect, Henry ſeized the ay 
fects of all the Scots reſiding in England, and baniſhe' 
them his dominioas, after marking them, according to 


biſnop Leſley, with a croſs, to diſtinguiſh them — 
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bis other ſubjects. A war was the unavoidable con- 
ſequence of theſe proceedings; and, on the 3oth of 


| April, the earl of Shrewſbury, Henry's ſteward of 
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ie Scots 


ade Eug- 
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ale to in 


he regent 


e Eng- 


the bouſchold, and knight of the garter, was appointed 


commander in chief of the army that was to act a- 


zinſt the Scots; and in the mean time lord Dacres 


| made an inroad as far as Kelſo, plundering and burn- 


ing wherever he came. 

The regent ordered his army to rendezvous at Roſ- 
lin; but the Scots, remembering the diſaſter at Flod- 
don, ſhowed an extreme averſion to the war, and 
even told the regent to his face, that though they 
would defend themſelves in caſe they were attacked, 
they would not engage in a French quarrel, The re- 
gent remon trated, but without effect; and as the mal- 
contents continued obſtinate, he was in danger of be- 
ing left by himſelf, when the queen - mother interpoſed, 
and prevailed upon lord Dacres to agree to a confe- 


| rence, the event of which was a renewal of the nego- 


ciations for peace. 


The regent, perceiving, by the diſgrace of this ex- 


pedition, that he had loſt his former popularity, de- 
ce for termined to revenge himſelf; and therefore told thoſe 


whom he could truſt, that he was about to return to 
France, from whence he ſhould bring ſuch a force by 
ſea and land, as ſhould render it unneceſſary for him to 
alk leave of the Scots any more ta invade England. 
Accordingly he embarked for France on the 25th of 
October, but publicly gave out that he would return 
the enſuing Avguſt. 

On the regent's arrival in France, he made a de- 
mand of 10,000 foot and 5000 horſe for carrying on 
the war againſt England; but the ſituation of king 
Francis did not then allow him to ſpare ſo many at 
once, though he was daily ſending over ſhips with 
men, ammunition, and money, for the French garriſons 
in Scotland. At laſt it was publicly known in Eng- 


. land, that the regent was about to return with a ſtrong 
"fleet, and 4000 of the beſt troops in France; upon 


which Henry determined, if poſſible, to intercept 
him. Sir William Fitz-Williams, with 36 large ſhips, 
was ordered to block vp the French ſquadron in the 
harbour of Finhead; Sir Anthony Poyntz cruized with 
another in the weſtern ſeas, as Sir Chrittopher Dow and 
Sir Henry Shireburn did in the northern with a third 
(quadron, The duke of Albany, being unable to 
cope with Fitz-Williams, was obliged to ſet out from 
another port with twelve ſhips, having ſome troops on 
board, They fell in with Fitz Williams's ſquadron ; 
two of their ſhips were ſunk, and the reſt driven 
back to Dieppe. Fitz-Williams then made a deſcent 
at Treport, where he burnt 18 Freneb ſhips, and 
returned to his ſtation off Finhead. By this time the 
French had given the duke ſuch a reinforcement as 
made him an overmatch for the Engliſh admiral, had 
the men been equally good; but the regent had no 


W dependence upon French ſailors when put in competi- 
ni 1100 with the Engliſh. Inftead of coming to an en- 
1,16 Zapement, therefore, as 


ſoon as Fitz-Williams appeared, 
he diſembarked his ſoldiers, as if be had intended to 
delay his expedition for that year; but a ſtorm ſoon 
aribng, which obliged the Engliſh fleet to return to 
ine Downs, the regent took that opportunity of re- 
mbarking bis men, and, ſailing by the weſtern coaſts, 
emved ſafe in Scotland. 
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All this time the earl of Surry had been carrying Scotland. 


on the moſt cruel and deſtructive war againk Scotland; 
inſomuch that, according to cardinal Wolſey, “ there 


392 
Cruel deva- 


was left neither houſe, fortreſs, village, tree, cattle, {ations of 


corn, nor other ſuccour for man,” in the countries of j;q, 


Tweedale and March. The regent's return did not 
immediately put a ſtop to theſe devaſtations; for the 
inteſtine diviſions in Scotland prevented him from 
taking the field. His party was weakened by his 
long abſence, and the queen-mother had been very 


1e Eng- 


active in flrengthening the Engliſh intereſt. A parlia- 


ment was called in 1523, where it was debated whe- 
ther peace or war with England ſhould be reſolved on; 
and the determinations of this parliament were evidently 
on the worſt fide of the queſtion. Henry was at this 
time ſo well diſpoſed to cultivate a friendſhip with 
Scotland, that he offered to James his eldeſt filter Mary 
in marriage; but the Scots, animated by the appearance 
of their French auxiliaries, and corrupted by their gold, 
rejected all terms, and reſolved upon war. However, 
when the army was aſſembled, and had advanced to the 
borders, he found the ſame difficulty he bad formerly 
experienced; for they flatly refuſed to enter Eng- 
land. With great difficulty he prevailed upon part 
of the army to paſs the Tweed; but not meeting with 
ſucceſs, he was obliged to return to Scotland, which 
at this time was divided into four fadtjons. One of 
theſe were headed by the regent, another by the 


ISS: -- 
Henry ot- 


fers peace, 
which is 


rejected. 


queen, a third by the earl of Arran, and a fourth by 


the earl of Angus, who had lived as an exile under 
Henry's ies. Had it been poſſible for the 
earl of Angus and his wife to have been reconciled to 
each other, it would have been much for the intereſt 
of the kingdom; but all the art even of cardinal Wol- 
ſey could not effect this. At laſt, the duke of Al. 
bany, finding all parties united againſt him, reſigned 
his office of regent of Scotland. On the 14˙h of May 
that year, he went on board one of his own ſhips for 
France, from whence he never returned to Scotland. 
He did not indeed make a formal abdication of his 
government. So far from that, he requeſted the no- 
bility, whom he convened for that purpoſe, to enter 
into no alliance with England during his abſence, 
which he ſaid would continue no longer than the firſt 
of September following; to make no alteration ia the 
government ; and to keep the king at Stirling. 


394 
The duke 
of Albany 
rehgns his 
office of re- 
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gent, 


The nobility, who were impatient for the abſence 


of the regent, readily promiſed whatever he required, 
but without any intention of performing it: nor in- 
deed was it in their power to comply ; for it had been 


previouſly determined that James himſclf ſhould now 


take the adminiſtration into bis own hands. Ac- 
cording to Buchanan, the regent had no ſooner re- 
turned to France than Scotland relapſed into all the 
miſeries of anarchy. The queen-dowager had the 
management of public affairs, but her power was 
limited. The earl of Arran, apprehending danger 
from the Engliſh, entered into the views of the French 
party, The queen-mother's diſlike to her huſvand 


continued as great as ever, which prevented an union 


among thoſe who were in the Engliſh intereſt ; and 
Wolſey took that opportunity of reſtoriog the car] of 
Angus to all his importance in Scotland. The queen 
mother, therefore, had no other way left to keep herſelf 
in power, but to bring James himſelf into action. On 


9 the 
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the 29th of July, therefore, he removed from Stirling 
to the abbey of Holyrood-houſe; where he took upon 


I 4 A . 
mes takes himſelf the exerciſe of government, by convoking the 


upon him— 
icif the po 
verument. 


Angus re- 
turns to 
Scotland. 
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Negocia- 
tions for 
peace with 
England. 


an immenſe treaſure, 
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The earl of 


Angus 
comes into 
power. 
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{s oppoſed 
by the 
qucen- 
meter, 


nobility, and obliging them to ſwear allegiance to his 
perſon a ſecond time. The truce with England was 
now prolonged, and the queen's party carried all be- 
fore them. On the very day on which the laſt truce 
was ſigned with England, the earl of Angus entered 
Scotland. He had been invited from his exile in 
France into England, where he was cart ſſed by Henry, 


6 : : # p . 
The art of who diſregarded all his ſiſter's intreaties to fend him 


back to France, and now reſolved to ſupport him in 
Scotland. Yet, thongh his declared intention in ſend— 
ing the ear] to Scotland wes, that the latter might 
balance the French party there, the king enjoined 
him to fue, in the moſt humble manner, for a reconci— 
liation with his wife, and to co-operate with the earl 
of Arran, who now acted as prime miniſter, as long 
as he ſhould oppoſe the French party. Oa his return, 
however, he found himſelf excluded from all ſhare in 
the government, but ſoon found means to form a ſtrong 
party in oppoſition to Arran. In the mean time am- 
baſſadors were ſent to the court of England, in order to 
treat of a perpetual peace between the two nations. 


At the ſame time a match was propoſed between the 


young king of Scotland and Henry's daughter. This 
had originally been a ſcheme of Henry himſelf ; but 
the emperor Charles V. had reſolved to outbid him, 
by offering James a princeſs of his own family, with 
The ambaſſadors arrived at 
London on the 19th of December, and found Heory 
very much diſpoſed both to the peace and to the match. 
Commiſſioners were appointed to treat of both; but 
they were inſtructed to demand by way of preliminary, 
that the Scots ſhould abſolutely renounce their league 


with France, and that James ſhould be ſent for edu- 


cation to England till he ſhould be of a proper age 
for marriage. 'The Scottiſh commiſſioners declared, 
that they had no inſtructions on theſe points: but one 
of them, the earl of Caſſils, offered to return to 
Scotland, and bring a definitive anſwer from the three 
Rates; and in the mean time the truce was prolonged 
to the 15th of May 1525. On his arrival at Edin- 
burgh, he found the earl of Angus the leading man in 
parliament; by whole influence it was determined that 
the Scots ſhould renounce their league with France, 
and ſubſtitute in place of it a fimilar league with 
England; and that the king ſbould be brought up at 
the Engliſh court till he was of an age proper for 
marriage: but at the ſame time they required of 
Henry to break off all engagements with Charles V. 
who was the bitter enemy of Francis, and at that time 
detained him prifoner. To this the Engliſh monarch 
returned but a cold anſwer, being then engaged in a 
number of treaties with the emperor, among which one 
was concerning the marriage of the princeſs Mary with 
his imperial majeſty himſelf; however, before Caſſils 
returned, a truce of two years and a half was conclu- 
ded between England and Scotland. 

But now the queen- mother, though ſhe had always 
been a warm advocate for an alliance between the two 
nations, yet diſliked the means of bringing it about. 
She ſaw her huſband's party increafing every day 
in power; ſo that now ſhe had no other reſource than 


in keeping poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, whom ſhe 
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them ineffectual, they formed a blockade of the caſtle eged i 


commonly held; and there a finiſhing hand was to be 
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removed to the caſtle of Edinburgh. Being now un. 8. F 

der the neceſſity of convening a parliament, It was re. dane, 
ſolved to hold it within the caſtle; which, being an 
unconſtitutional meaſure, gave a great handle to the 
earl of Arran and his party to complain of the inno. 
vation. They began with remonſtrances; but finding Why iz. 


with 2000. men, and cut off all communication with *4bugk 
the town by means of trenches. As no proviſions . 

could thus be got into the caſtle, the queen ordered 
ſome of the cannon to be turned againlt the town, 
in order to force the citizens to break the block. 
ade, Several ſhot were fired: but when all things 
appeared ready for a civil war, matters were com. 
promiſed, though in ſuch an imperfect manner as 
left very little room to hope for perfect tranquillity, 
It was agreed, that the king ſhould remove out of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh to the palace of Holyroodhouſe; 
from whence he ſhovld repair with all poſſible magni. 
ficence to his parliament, in the houſe where it was 


put to all differences. This agreement was figned on 
the 25th of February 1526. The parliament accord: h, 
ingly met, and the king's marriage with the princeſs ſame; ni 
of England was confirmed: but no mention was made an Enyll 
of the king's being ſent for his education into that PI"! 
country; on the contrary, he was committed to the care oem 
of eight lords of parliament. Thefe were to have the 
cuſtody of the king's perſon, every one his month 
ſucceſſively, and the whole to ſtand for the govern- 
ment of the ſtate; yet with this limitation, “ that 
the king, by their counſel, ſhould not ordain or deter- 
mine any thing in great affairs to which the queen, as 
princeſs and dowager, did not give her confem.” This 
partition of power, by giving the queen a negative in 

all public matters, ſoon threw every thing into conſu- 
ſion. The earl of Angus, by leading the king into 
various ſcenes of pleaſure and diſſipation, ſo gained 
the aſcendency over him, that he became in a man- 
ner totally guided by him. The queen-mother, per- 
ceiving that ſhe could not have acceſs to ber ſon, with - 
out at the ſame time being in company with her huſ- 1 
band, whom ſhe hated, retired ſuddenly with her do- the hint 
meſtics to Stirling. Thus the king was left under the ate 
ſole tuition of the earl of Angus, who made 2 very of Ake 
bad uſe of his power; engrofling into his own hands, 
or thoſe of his friends, all the places of honour or pro- 
fit. The archbiſhop of St Andrew's having now 
joined the queen's party, adviſed her to make a for- 
mal demand upon her huſband, that the order of go. 
vernment which had been ſettled laſt partiament ſhould 
take place, and that under a penalty he ſhould ſet 
the king at liberty. To this the carl anſwered by 2 
kind of manifeſto drawn up by his brother; in which 
he declared, that © the earl of Angus having been ſo 
highly favoured by his good uncle the king of Eng- 
land, and that James himſelf being under great obli- 
gations to him, that neither the queen nor the other 
lords need be in any pain about him, as be choſe 10 
ſpend his time with the earl of Angus rather jo 1 
with any lord in the kingdom.” James himſel We 
however, had diſcernment ſufficient to perceives that, "rec 
notwithſtanding all the fair pretences of the ear 
of Angus, he was in fact no better than his priſoner; 
and reſolved to attempt the recovery of his 3 
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The earls of Argyle and Arran had for ſome time re- 
tired from court, where they had no ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, and were living on their own eſtates ; 
bot the earl of Lenox diſſembled his ſentiments ſo 
that he was neither ſuſpeQed by the earl of An- 
gus, nor any of the Douglas family, who were his 
partiſans. The king being gained upon by his 1nfi- 
nuating behaviour, opened his mind to him, and 
requeſted his aſſiſtance againſt his treacherous keep- 
ers. At the ſame time he ſent letters to his mo- 
ther, and the heads of her party, by ſome of his do- 
meſties whom Lenox had pointed out, intreating them 
to remove him from the earl, and not ſuffer him any 
longer to remain under his imperious juriſdiction; ad- 
ding, that if this could not be done by any other means, 
they ſhovld uſe force of arms, 1 

On receiving this letter, the queen and her party 
aſſembled their forces at Stirling, and without Joſs of 
time began their march for Edinburgh. Angus, on 
the other hand, prepared to give them a warm recep- 
tion, but at the ſame time to carry along with him 
the king. This reſolution being made known to the 
queen-mother, ſhe was ſo much concerned for the 
ſafety of her ſon, that the whole party diſbanded them- 
ſelves; and thus the authority of the earl of Angus 
ſeemed to be more eſtabliſhed than ever. Nothing in- 
deed was now wanting to render him deſpotic but the 
poſſeſſion of the great feal, which the archbiſhop of 
St Andrew's had carried with him to Dunfermline. 
As no deed of any conſequence. could be executed 
without this, he prevailed upon the king to demand 
it by a ſpecial meſſage ; in conſequence of which, the 
archbiſhop was obliged to give it up. About this 
time the divorce which had been ſo long in agitation 
between the queen-mother and the earl of Angus, ac- 
tually took place; which, no doubt, increaſed the diſ- 
like of James to his confinement, while the imprudence 
of Angus gave every day freſh matter of diſguſt. As 
Angus knew that he had no firm ſupport but in the at- 
tachment of his followers to his perſon, he ſuffered 
chem to rob and plundertheeſtates of his opponents with- 
out mercy. Theſe, again, did not fail to make repriſals; 
ſo that, towards the end of the year 1526, there was 
ſcarce any appearance of civil government in Scotland. 
Thus the court became almoſt totally deſerted ; every 
nobleman being obliged to go home to defend his own 
eliate, Even Angus himſelf ſhared in the common 
calamity, and hence was frequently obliged to leave 
the king to the cuſtody of Lenox. To this noble- 
man the king now made the moſt grievous complaints, 


well, 


4:5 and charged him to contrive ſome plan for his eſcape. 
„on Lenox accordingly recommended to him the ba- 


ron of Buccleugh, who was very powerful in the 
ſouthern parts, and a violent enemy to Angus and the 


eue whole family of Douglas. To him he gave orders to 
þ but is foment the diſorders in the ſouthern parts to ſuch a 


degree as to require the king's perſonal preſence to 
compole them. Buccleugh was tben to attack the 
party, and take the king by force from the Douglaſ- 
ſes. This ſcheme was put in execution, but Buccleugh 
had the misfortune to be defeated; ſo that the attempt 
proved abortive, and James found himſelf in a worſe 
htuation than ever. Aſter this attempt, however, as 


the earl of Angus could not but know that Lenox had 


been acceſſory to it, the former behaved towards him 


L. your 1 


with ſuch viſible indifference, that Lenox openly de- Scotland, 


. 


clared againſt him, and adviſed the king to make up 
friendſhip with the archbiſhop of St Andrew's in or— 
der to effect his liberty. This was accordingly done; 
but the intereſt of the.archbiſhop and Lenox was over- 
balanced by that of Arran and the Hamilton family, 
whom the earl of Angus now drew over to his party. 
However, the earl of Lenox, having received powers 
from the king for that purpoſe, ſuddenly retired from 


court ; and publiſhed a manifeſto, inviting all loyal ſub- Ak 
jects to aſſiſt him in delivering the king from confine- tempt ly 
In conſequence of this he was ſoon joined by Lenox. 


ment. 
a numerous army, with whom he advanced towards 
Edinburgh. Angus did not fail to aſſemble his adhe- 
rents; and ſent orders to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
to take the field, with the king at their head. The 
citizens immediately got themſelves nnder arms; but 
James pretending to be indiſpoſed, Sir George Dou- 
glas, brother to the earl of Angus, made him the 
following ſpeech: “ Sir, rather than our enemies 
ſhould take you from us, we will lay hold of your per- 
ſon; and ſhould you be torn in pieces in the ſtruggle, 
we will carry off part of your body.” Upon this 
ſpeech, which James never forgot, he mounted his horſe 
and ſet forward to Linlithgow, but with a very flow 
pace; inſomuch that Sir George Douglas, afraid of 
not coming in time to ſnccour his brother, made uſe 
of many indecent expreſſions and actions to puſh James 


on to the field of battle. Three expreſſes arrived from 


the earl of Angus; the firſt informing his brother that 
he was about to engage with a ſuperior army ; the 
ſecond, that Angus was engaped with a diviſion of 
Lenox's army, commanded by the earl of Glencairn ; 
and that Lenox himſelf was engaged with the Hamil- 
tons. The third informed him that Lenox, if not 
actually defeated, was on the point of being ſo. Upon 
receiving this laſt news, James haſtened to the field of 
battle, that he might ſave Lenox, 


party was already defeated with great ſlaughter; and 
Lenox himſelf, after being wounded and taken priſo- 
ner, was murdered by Sir James Hamilton. 

On the night of the battle, the king was removed 
to Linlithgow; and though he was under the greateſt 
grief for the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the 
Douglaſſes ftruck him with ſuch terror that he 
diſſembled his ſentiments. The earl of Angus led his 
victorious troops into Fife, in hopes of ſurpriſing the 


queen and the archbiſhop of St Andrew's. 'The queen, 8 
on the news of his approach, fled, with her new huſ- mother and 


band Henry Stuart brother to lord Evandale, to Edin— 3 
oblige 


burgh, where they were admitted into the caſtle. The 
archbiſhop fled to the mountains, where he was obli- 
ged to keep cattle asa ſhepherd. Angus, after having 
plundered the caſtle of . St Andrews and the abbey of 
Dunfermline, returned in triumph to Edinburgh, where 
he prepared to beſiege the caſtle; but the queen, hear- 
ing that her ſon was among the number of the be- 
ſiegers, ordered the gates of the caſtle to be thrown 
open, and ſurrendered herſelf and her huſband priſoners 
to James, who was adviſed to confine them to the, 
caſtle.— After theſe repeated ſucceſſes, the earl of 

Angus eftabliſhed a kind of court of juſtice, in which 
he proſecuted thoſe who had oppoſed him, amon 

whom was the earl of Caſſils. He was offered by Sir 


39Q 2 Jame; 
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and put an end to feated and 
the bloodſhed. But he came too late: for the royal killed. 


. [ 


Scotland. James Hamilton, natural fon to the earl of Arran, the 
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reduced them to reaſon. 


{ame who had murdered Lenox, an indemnity if he 
would own himſelf a vaſſal of that houſe ; but this con- 
dition was rejected. Being called to his trial, and ac- 
cuſed of having taken arms againſt the king, a gentle- 
man of his name and family, who was his advocate, 
denied the charge, and offered to produce a letter un- 
der James's own hand, deſiring him to aſſiſt in deliver- 
ing him from his gaolers. This ſtriking evidence con- 
founded the proſecutor fo much, that the ear] was ac- 


quitted; but on his return home he was way-laid 


and murdered by one Hugh Campbell, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Sir James Hamilton. | 
During theſe tranſactions in the ſouth, many of the 
Highland clans were perpetrating the moft horrid 
ſcenes of rapine and murder, which in ſome places 
reigned alſo in the Lowlands. The ſtate of the bor- 
ders was little better than that of the Highlands ; but 
it engaged the attention of Angus more, as he bad 
great intereſt in theſe parts. Marching, therefore, a- 
gainſt the banditti which infeſted theſe parts, he ſoon 
His power ſeemed now to 
be firmly eſtabliſhed, inſomuch that the archbiſhop of 
St Andrew's began to treat with Sir George Douglas, 
to whom he offered lacrative leaſes and other emolu- 
ments if he would intercede with the regent, as Angus 
was called, in his favour. This was readily agreed to; 
and the arehbiſhop was allowed to return in ſafety to 
his palace about the ſame time that Angus returned 
from his expedition againft the borderers. Nothing 
was then ſeen at court but feſtivities of every kind, in 
which the queen-mother, who was now relieved from 
berconfinement, partook : and ſhe was afterwards ſuffer- 
ed to depart to the caſtle of Stirling; which Angus, not 
attending to its value, had negle&ed to fecure. In the 
mean time the archbiſhop invited tbe Douglaſſes to 
ſpend ſome days with him at his caſtle; which they ac- 
cordingly did, and carried the king along with them. 
Here James diſſembled ſo well, and ſeemed to be ſo 
enamoured of his new way of life, that Angus thought 
there could be no danger in leaving him in the hands 
of his friends till he ſhould return to Lothian to ſettle 
fome publicas well as private affairs. Having taken leave 
of the king, he left him in the cuſtody of his uncle Archi- 
bald, his brother Sir George, and one James Douglas of 
Parkhead, who was captain of the guards that watched 
his majeſty on pretence of doing bim honour. The 
earl was no ſooner gone than the archbiſhop fent an in- 
vitation to Sir George Dovglas, defiring him to come 
to St Andrew's, and there put the laſt hand to the 
leaſes, and finiſh the bargains that had been ſpoken 
of between them. This was ſo plauſible, that he 
immediately fet out for St Andrew's ; while his uncle 
the treaſurer went to Dundee, where he had an 
amour. James thinking this to be the beſt oppor- 
tunity that ever preſented to him for an eſcape, re- 
{ſolved to avail himſelf of it at all events; and found 
means, by a private meſſage, to apprize his mother of 
his deſign. It was then the ſeaſon'for hunting and diver- 
fon, which James often followed in the park of Falk- 
land; and calling for his forreſter, he told him, that as 
the weather was fine, he intended to kill a ſtag next 
morning, ordering him at the ſame time to ſummon 
all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood to attend him 
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companions mounting the three belt horſes there, 


land, Sir George Douglas returned; and being aſ- 


8. © 


with their beſt dogs. He then called for lis . 
domeſtics, and His. ee. them to ene _ 
early, becauſe he intended to be in the field by nag 
break; and he talked with the captairl of his guard or 
nothing but the excellent ſport he expected to wi 
next morning. In the mean time, he had enpa <d 
two young men, the one a page of his own, the — 
John Hart, a helper about his ſtables, to attend him 
in his flight, and to provide him with the dreſs of a 
groom for a diſpuiſe, Having formally taken leave of 
his attendants, charging them to be ready early in the 
morning, and being left alone, he flole loftly out of 
his bed-chamber, went to the ſtable unperceived by the 
guards, dreſſed bimſelf in his diſguiſe; and he and his 


galloped to Stirling-caſtle; into which, by the queen's 
appointment, he was admitted ſoon after day-break. 
He commanded all the gates to be ſecured; and the 
queen having previouſly prepared every thing for a 
vigorous defence, orders were given that none ſhould 
be admitted iato the caltle without the king's per- 
miſſion. | 

About an hour after the king eſcaped from Falk. 


ſured that bis Majeſty was aſleep, he went to bed. It 
appears, that James had been ſeen and known in his 
flight; for in the morning the bailiff of Abernethy 
came poſt-haſte to inform Sir George that the king 
had paſſed Stirling bridge. They had, however, ſome 
| HRC hope that the king might be gone to 
ambrigh : but that ſurmiſe was ſoon found to be 
falſe; and an expreſs was diſpatched, informing An- 
gus of all that had happened. The earl quickly re- 
paired to Falkland, where he and his friends came to 
a reſolution of going to Stirling, and demanding accels 
to the king. Ps 
James by this time had iſſued letters to the earls of ,,, 

of Huntley, Argyle, Athol, Glencairn, M-nteith, Hepreps 
Rothes, and Eglinton; the lords Graham, Levingſton, to tees 
Lindſay Sinclair, Ruthven, Drummond, Evandale, bine 
Maxwell, and Semple. Before all of them could arrive 
at Stirling, the earl of Angus and his friends were upon 
their journey to the ſame place; but were ſtopped by 
a herald at arms, commanding them on their alle- 
giance not to approach within fix miles of the king's 
refidence. This order having ſufficiently intimated 
what they were to expect, the earl deliberated with 
his party how to proceed. Some of them were for 
marching on and taking the caſtle by ſurpriſe; but 
that was found to be impracticable, eſpecially as they 
had no artillery. The earl and his brother therefore 
reſolved to make a ſhew of ſubmiſſion to the king's 
order; and they accordingly went to Linlithgow. By 
this time all the nobility already mentioned, and many 
others, had aſſembled at Stirling; and James, calling 
them to council, inveighed againſt the tyranny of the 
Douglafſes with an acrimony that ſufficiently diſcovered 
what pain it muſt have given him when he was obliged 
to bear it in ſilence. He concluded his ſpeech with 
theſe words: Therefore I deſire, my lords, that 1 
may be ſatisfied of the ſaid earl, his kin, and friends. 
For I vow that Scotland ſhall not hold us both, while 
I be revenged on him and his.“ 


The reſult of the council's deliberation was, = 
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ben mies 
dein who remained aſſembled in a numerous body, would 
| ps make the attempt already mentioned; but the royaliſts 
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proclamation ſhould be made, renewing the order for 
ne Douglaſſes not to approach the court, and diveſt- 
ing the earl of Angus and his brother of all their public 
employments. In the mean time, ſuch was the mo- 
deration of the aſſembly, that by their advice James 
ordered the earl to retire to the north of the Spey till 
his pleaſure ſhould be known ; but his brother was 
commanded to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, to take his trial in a very full parlia- 
ment, (all the members being ſummoned to attend), 
to be held in that city next September, The earl 
and his brother conſidered their compliance with thoſe 
conditions as a prelude to their deſtruction; and re- 
ſolved to juſtify their treaſons by ill greater exceſſes, 
in ſurpriſing the town of Edinburgh, and holding it 


againſt the king and parliament, before the latter 


could aſſemble. Hiſtorians have not done that juſtice 
to the proceedings of the royal party on this occaſion 
which they deſerve. The management of the king's 
eſcape, his reception into Stirling, the fortifying that 
caltle, and the ready obedience of his great nobility, 
ſome of whom attended him with their followers before 
they received any ſummanſes for that purpoſe, are 
proofs of wiſe and ſpirited deliberations. Their con- 
duct at this time, was <qually conſiſtent with the ſame 
plan of foreſight. _ | 1 

It was naturally to be ſuppoſed that the Douglaſſes, 


had the precaution to difpatch the lord Maxwell and 
the baron of Lochinvar, with a body of troops, to 
take poſſeſſion of the town, till James could arrive 
with 2000 forces to their relief. Maxwell and Loch- 
invar made ſuch diſpatch, that they were in poſſeſſion 
of the town when the Douglaſſes appeared before it, 
and repalſed them; while a moſt terrible ſtorm had 
ſcattered the troops under James before he could come 
to their aſſiſtance, ſo effectually, that, being left al- 
molt without attendants, his perſon might have been 
taken by the ſmalleſt party of the enemy. Upon the 
retreat of the Douglaſſes from Edinburgh, the parlia- 
ment met ; and none of them appearing in purſuance 
of their ſummons, the earl of Angus, his brother 
Sir George Douglas, his uncle Archibald Douglas, 
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third huſband (to whom ſhe had been married for ſome Scotland, 


time) lord Methven, and gave him the direction of 
his artillery. 

The diſgrace and forfeiture of the Douglaſſes ha- 
ving created many vacancies in the ſtate, Gavin Dun- 
bar, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and tutor to the king, 
was nominated lord chancellor, though but indifler- 
ently qualified for a poſt that ought to have been filled 
by an able ſtateſman; and Robert Carneroſs, a per- 
ſon (fays Buchanan) more eminent for wealth than 
virtue, was made treaſurer; but this laſt was ſoon after 
diſplaced, being ſuſpected of favouring the Douglaſſes; 
and Robert Barton, one of the king's favourites, 
was appointed to ſucceed him. 
ſtill kept their arms; and being joined by a 
number of outlaws and robbers in the ſouth, they ra- 
vaged all the lands of their enemies, carrying their de- 
vaſtations to the very gates of Edinburgh. A com- 
miſſion of lieutenancy was offered to the earl of Both- 
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well to act againſt thoſe rebels: but he declining it, | 


it was accepted by the earl of Argyle and lord Hume, 


who did great. ſervice in protecting the country from 
the outlaws. 


Several villages, however, in the neigh - 
bourhood of Edinburgh were burnt ; and all the pro- 


viſtons the Douglaſſes could find were carried off to 


their caſtle of Tantallon, which now ſerved as their 


| head-quarters, and was threatened with a ſiege. 


It is remarkable, that the caſtle of Dunbar re- 
mainedeſtill in the hands of the duke of. Albany's gar- 
riſon, who recognized no maſter but him. The place 


was well ſtored with artillery of all kinds; and lying 


in the neighbourhood of Tantallon, it was eaſy to 
tranſport them to the ſiege: but James thought he 


had no right to make uſe of them without the con- 


ſent of one Maurice, governor of the caſtle. Havin 

ſummoned, by proclamation, the inhabitants of Fife, 
Angus, Strathern, Stirlingſhire, Lothian, Merſe, and 
Teviotdale, to be ready to compear at Edinburgh on 
the 10th of December, with 40.days victuals, to aſſiſt 
in the ſiege, he ſent three noblemen to borrow artil- 
lery 
ſafe redelivery of the ſame ; and the ſeveral pieces re- 
quired were accordingly ſent him. 
the more remarkable, as we are told that the duke of 


from Maurice, and to remain as pledges for the 


This delicacy is 
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The Douglaſſes ſtill They ra- | 


reat vage the 
5 ſouthern 
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and Alexander Drummond of Carnock, with ſome of 
their chief dependents, were indicted and forfeited for 
the following offences : „ The aſſembling of the 
king's lieges, with intention to have aſſailed his per- 


Albany had given orders that every thing in his cafile 4 
ſhould be at the king's ſervice. However unanimous diſappoint- 
the parliament might appear againſt the Douglaſſes, ed in his 


| ? R | ſcheme of 
yet James was but ill ſeconded in this attempt. The 8 


lon; the detaining of the king againſt his will and 
pleaſure, and contrary to the articles agreed upon, for 
the {pace of two years and more ; all which time 
the king was in fear and danger of his life.” We 
know of no advocate for the earl and his friends but 
one Banantyne, who had the courage to plead their 
cauſe apainſt thoſe heinous charges; and fo exaſpera- 
ted were both the king and parliament againſt them, 
that the former ſwore he never would forgive them, 
and the latter that they never would intercede for their 
Pardon, Thus it was not deemed ſufficient fimply to 
declare their reſolutions; but the ſolemnity of oaths 
was added, with an intention to diſcourage the 
ing of England from continuimg the vigorous ap- 


Plications he was every day making, by letters and 


ee for the pardon of Angus; and to ſhut out 
Lopes of that kind, James created his mother's 


unfortunate, if ſeverely proceeded againſt, generally 


find friends; and the enemies of the Doug laſſes had 


impolitically rendered it tres ſonable for any perſon to 


ſhelter or protect the earl of Angus, his kinſmen, or 


ſollowers. This proceeding, in a country where the 
Douglaſſes had ſo many connections, carried with it 


an appearance of cruelty and a thirſt of revenge, eſpe- 


cially as James had choſen ſuch a ſeaſon of the year for 
carrying on the ſiege. In ſhort, after battering the 
place for ſome days, and lofing one Falconer, his chief 
engiueer, the king was obliged to abandon his enter- 
priſe, or rather to turn the ſiege into a blockade, with 
no great credit to his firſt eſſay in the field. 
hiſtorians intimate, that Angus found means to cor- 
rupt the other eogineers: but we find, that before 
this time, a negociation was poing forward between 


James and the king of England ; the nature of which: 


Some 


proves 
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Scotland. proves that the former was now rendered more pla- 
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The Dou- being reſtored to their eftates and dignities. 


cable was towards the Dovglaſſes, and was the true 
reaſon why the fiege was ſuſpended. 

The truce between Scotland and England was now 
near expiring ; and Henry, under colour of that, gave 
a commiſſion to the prior of Durham, Thomas Mag- 
nus, Sir Anthony Ughtred captain of the town and 
caſtle of Berwick, William Frankelyn chancellor of 
Durham, and Sir Thomas Tempeſt. James ſeems to 


have been in no haſte to enter upon this negociation, 


becauſe he underſtood that the Engliſh commiſſioners 
were privately inſtructed to inſiſt upon the Douglaſles 
England 


glaſſes ob- was at that time the principal ally of Francis againſt 


tain a ſecure 
retreat in 


England. 
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the emperor; and this gave a handle for Francis to 
interpoſe ſo far in favour of the Douglaſſes, that he 
brought James to conſent to a preliminary negociation 
for their obtaining at leaſt a ſecure retreat in England. 
This was at laſt complied with, | 

James being now delivered from all dread of the 
Douglaſſes, and under no controul from any party, 
ſhewed excellent diſpoſitions for government. Find- 


James re- Ing that the borderers were by no means pleaſed with 
duces the the late treaty, and that they were renewing their de- 
Borderers. nredations, he reſolved to ſtrike at the root of an evil 


monly called king of the thieves. 


which had ſo long proved diſgraceful and dangerous 
to his anceſtors, by giving no quarter to the chiefs of 
theſe robbers, whoſe principal reſidence was in Liddeſ- 
dale. 'This was the more neceſſary, as their daring 
attempts had exaſperated the Engliſh ſo much, that 
they had actually burnt a town in Teviotdale z and 
they had killed one Robert Kerr, a man of ſome con- 
ſequence. Two of the chiefs of the Scots borderers 
were Cockburn of Kenderlaw, and Adam Scot, com- 
Both of them were 
barons ; and had been ſo inured to the practice, that 
they thought there was no crime in robbing : they 
therefore appeared publicly in Edinburgh; where James 
ordered them to be apprehended, tried, and hanged. He 
next proceeded with great firmneſs againſt many noble- 


men and principal gentlemen, who were only ſuſpected of 
being diſaffected to the late peace. 


All of them had 
behaved with great loyalty, and ſome of them had 
done him the moſt important ſervices. Of this num- 
ber were the earl of Hume, the lord Maxwell, with 


the barons of Buccleugh, Farniherſt, Polwart, John - 


ſton, and Mark Kerr. Though we know nothing par— 
ticularly of what was laid to the charge of thoſe noble- 
men and gentlemen, yet ſo zealous was James for the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, that he ordered 
them all, with many other chief gentlemen of the bor- 
ders, to be ſent to priſon ; where they lay till they en- 
tered into recognizances themſelves, and found bail for 
their good behaviour. 
Of all the party of the Douglaſſes, none of any 
note, excepting Alexander Drummond of Carnock, 


was ſuffered to return home, at the earneſt requeſt of 


the ambaſſadors and the treaſurer Barton. This lenity 
was of very little conſequence ; for James having ap- 
pointed the earl of Murray to be ſole warden of the 


Scotch marches, with power to treat with the earl of 


Northumberland, their conferences had broken off on 
account of freſh violences happening every day ; and 
ſome information he had received from them, had pre- 
vailed with James to impriſon the noblemen aud gentle- 


— 
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men we have already mentioned. He now reſolved to Seat 
attempt in perſon what his predeceſſors and he had ſo 
often failed in by their deputies. As he was known 
to be violently addiQed to hunting, he ſummoned hig 
nobility, even by north the Forth, to attend him with 
their horſes and dogs; which they did in ſuch num. 
bers, that his hunting retinue conſiſted of above 8000 
perſons, two-thirds of whom were well armed. This 
preparation gave no ſuſpicion to the borderers, ag 
great hunting-matches in thoſe days commonly con. 
ſited of ſome thouſands; and James having ſet out 
upon his diverſion, is faid to have killed 540 deer. 
Among the other gentlemen who had been ſummoned 
to attend him, was John Armftrong of Gilnockhall. 
He was the head of a numerous clan, who lived with 4y 
great pomp and ſplendour upon the contributions un- Hage 
der which they laid the Engliſh on the borders, He; ""ing 
| . ted ral 
was himſelf always attended by twenty-fix gentlemen yer, vis 
on horſeback, well mounted and armed, as his body - of his ful. 
guards, Having received the king's invitation, he lower, 
was fond of diſplayiog bis magniticence to his ſove- 
reign; and attiring himſelf and his guard more pom- 
pouſly than common, they preſented themſelves before 
James, from whom they expected ſome particular mark 
of diſtinction for their ſervices againſt the Engliſh, 
and for the remarkable protection they had always gi- 
ven to their countrymen the Scots. On their firlt ap- 
pearance, James, not knowing who he was, returned 
Armſtrong's ſalute, imagining him to be ſome great 
nobleman ; but upon hearing his name, he ordered him 
and his followers to be immediately apprehended, and 
ſentenced them to be hanged upon the ſpot. It is ſaid 
that James, turning to his attendants, aſked them, 
pointing at Armftrong, © What does that knave want, 
that a king ſhould have, but a crown and a ſword of 
honour?” Armftrong begged hard for his life; and 
offered to ſerve the king in the field with forty horſe- 
men, beſides making him large preſents of jewels and | 
money, with many other tempting offers. Finding 
the king inexorable, „Fool that I am (ſaid he) to 
look for warm water under ice, by aſking grace of a 
graceleſs face;“ and then he and his followers ſubmit- 
ted to their fate. Thoſe and ſome other executions 
of the ſame kind reſtored. peace to the borders. 
Hitherto we have conſidered only the civil tranſactions 5 
of Scotland; but now religion comes to be a principal fc 
affair in the hiſtory of the country. The opinions of en. 
Luther had been propagated in Britain ſoon after his 
preaching in 1517. They had for ſome years inſen- 
ſibly gained ground; and, at the time the contentions | 
began between James and his nobility, were become 
formidable to the eſtabliſhed religion. We have ſeen 
how James eſcaped from the hands of his nobles by 
means of the archbiſhop of St Andrew's. To the cler. 
gy, therefore, he was naturally favourable ; and as 4 
they of neceſſity oppoſed the reformation, James be un. | 
came a zealous perſecutor of the reformed. On 8 
other hand, the nobility having already oppoſed the 
king and clergy in civil affairs, did fo likewiſe in _y 
of religion. The clergy finding themſelves unequa! in 
argument, had recourſe to more violent methods. 5 * 
gorous inquiſitions were made after heretios, and bres 
were every where prepared for them. ., ſor Mat 
The firſt perſon who was called upon to ſuffer for ; Pr 
the reformed religion was Patrick Hamilton, — 
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— ointed to this abbacy ; and having imbibed a favour- 


rated in his favour with the people. 


0 
At an early period of life he had been ap- 


able idea of the doctrines of Lutber, he had travelled 
into Germany, where, becoming acquainted with the 


| moſt eminent reformers, he was fully confirmed in their 


opin10Ns. Upon his return to Scotland, he ventured to 
expoſe the corruptions of the church, and to inſiſt on 
the advantages of the tenets which he had embraced. 
A conduct ſo bold, and the avidity with which bis 
diſcourſes were received by the people, gave an alarm 
to the clergy. Under the pretence of a religious and 
friendly conference, he was ſeduced to St Andrew's 
by Alexander Campbell, a dominican friar, who was 
inſtructed to remonſtrate with him on the ſubject of 
the reformation. The converſations they held, only 
ſerved to cſtabliſh the abbot more firmly in his ſenti— 
ments, and to inflame his zeal to propagate them. 
The archbiſhop of St Andrew's, the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, and other dignitaries of the church, conſti- 
tuting a court, called him to appear before them. 

The abbot neither loſt his courage, nor renounced 
his opinions. 
retical pravity, dclivered over to the ſecular arm, and 
executed in the year 1527 (4). This reformer had not 
attained the 24th year of his age. His youth, his 
virtue, his magnanimity, and his ſufferings, all ope- 
To Alexander 
Campbell, who inſulted him at the ſtake, be objected 
his treachery, and cited him to anſwer for his beha- 


- viour before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt. And this 


perſecutor, a few days after, being ſeized with a 
frenzy, and dying in that condition, it was believed 


vith the greater ſincerity and confidence, that Mr 


Hamilton was an innocent man and a true martyr. 


ates ge- A, deed ſo affecting, from its novelty and in its 
rl indig- cireumſtances, excited throughout the kingdom an 


univerſal curioſity and indignation. Minute and par- 
ticular inquiries were made into the tenets of Mr Ha- 
milton, Converts to the new opinions were multiply - 
ing in every quarter, and a partiality to-them began 
to prevail even among the Romiſh clergy themſelves. 
Alexander Seton, the king's confeſſor, took the li- 
berly to inveigh againſt the errors and abuſes of Po- 
pery; to neglect, in his diſcourſes, all mention of 


purgatory, and pilgrimages, and ſaints; and to re- 


commend the doctrines of the reformed. What he 
taught was impugned; and his boldneſs riſing with 
contradiction, he defended warmly his opinions, and 
even ventured to affirm, that in Scotland there were 
no true and faithful biſhops, if a judgment of men in 
this ſtation is to be formed from the virtues which St 
Paul has required of them. A ſarcaſm ſo juſt, and fo 
ring, inflamed the whole body of the prelacy with 
relentment, They fludied to compaſs his deſtruction; 
and, as Mr Seton had given offence to the king, whom 
he had exhorted to a greater purity of life, they flat- 
tired themſelves with the hope of conducting him to 
the ſtake; but, being apprehenſive of danger, he 
made his eſcape into England. 
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He was convicted, accordingly, of he- 


reproaches. 


8 CO 


In 1533, Henry Foreſt, a Benedictine friar, who Scotland, 
diſcovered a propenſity to the reformed doctrines, wvas— 


not ſo fortunate. 


After having been impriſoned for Rem“ 


nry Fo- 


ſome time in the tower of St Andrews, he was reſt burnt. 
brought to his trial, condemned, and led out to the 


flames. 


He had ſaid, that Mr Hamilton was a pious 


man, and a martyr; and that the tenets for which he 


ſuffered might be vindicated. 


This guilt was aggra- 
vated by the diſcovery that friar Foreſt was in poſſeſ- 


fion of a New Teſtament in the Engliſh language; 


for the prieſts eſteemed a careful attention to the ſcrip- 
| tures to be an infallible ſymptom of hereſy. A cruelty 


ſo repugnant to the common ſenſe and feelings of 


mankind, while it pleaſed the inſolent pride of the ec- 
clefialtics, was deftroying their importance, and exci- 


ting a general diſpofition in the people to adopt in the 


fulleſt latitude the principles and ſentiments of the re- 


formed. 


The following year, James Beaton archbiſhop of 


St Andrews, though remarkable for prudence and 
moderation, was overawed by his nephew and coadju— 
In his own 
perſon, or by commiſſions granted by him, perſecu- 
tions were carried on with violence. Many were dri- 
ven into baniſhment, and many were forced to ac- 


tor David Beaton, and by the clergy. 


knowledge what they did not believe. The more ftre- 
nuous and reſolute were delivered over to puniſhment. 
Among theſe were two private gentlemen, Norman 
Gourlay and David Straton. They were tried at 
Holyroodhouſe, before the biſhop of Roſs ; and refu- 
fing to recant, were condemned. 
was preſent, appeared exceedingly ſolicitous that they 


ſhould paſs from their confeſſion ; and David Straton, 


upon being adjudged to the fire, having begged for his 
mercy, was about to receive it, when the prieſts 
proudly pronounced, that the grace of the ſovereign 
could not be extended to a criminal whom their law 
and determination had doomed to ſuffer, 

A few years after, the biſhops having aſſembled at 


Edinburgh, two Dominican friars, Killor and Beve- 


rage, with Sir Duncan Sympſon a prieſt, Robert For— 
reiter a gentleman of Stirling, and Thomas Forreſt 
vicar of Dolour in Perthſhire, were condemned to be 
conſumed in the ſame fire. | 

At Glaſgow, a fimilar ſcene was aQed in 1539, 
Heierony mus Ruſſel a gray-friar, anda young gentleman 
of the name of Kennedy, were accuſed of hereſy before 
the biſhop of that ſee. Ruile), when brought to the 
ſtake, diſplaying a delibcrate demeanor, reaſoned 
gravely with his accuſers, and was only anſwered with 
Mr Kennedy, who was not yet 18 years 
of age, ſeemed diſpoſed to diſavow his opinions, and 
to fink under the weight of a cruc] affliction; but the 


King James, who 
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With ſeves» 
ral others, 


exhortation and example of Ruſſel awakening bis cou- 


rage, his mind aſſumed a firmneſs and conſtancy, his 
countenance became cheerful, and he exclaimed with 


a joyful voice, “ Now, I defy thee, Death; I praiſe 


my God, I am ready.” : | 
James Beaton, the archbiſhop of St Andrews, hap— 


pening 


) His tenets were of the following import, and are enumerated in the ſentence pronounced againſt him.“ Man 
ys no free- will. Man is in fin ſo long as he liveth. Children, incontinent after their baptiſme, are finners. All Chri- 


ans, that be worthie to be called Chriſtians, do know that they are in grace, 
! ith only, Good works make not 2 good man, but a good man doth make good works. And faith, hope, ard 


charit 


No man is juſtified by works, but. 


elt Rs ſo knit, that he that hath the one, hath the reſt; and he that wanteth the one of them, wanteth the 


Leith, Hiſt, of the Church and State of Scotland, Appendix, p. 3. 
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pening to die about this time, the ambition of David 
Beaton, his coadjutor, was gratified in the fulleſt 
manner. He had been created a cardinal of the Ro- 
man church, and he was now advanced into the pol- 
ſeſſion of the primacy of Scotland. No Scottiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtic had been ever inveſted with greater authority 
and the reformers had every thing to fear from fo for- 
midable an enemy, The natural violence of his tem- 
per had fixed itſelf in an overbearing ivſolence, from 
the ſucceſs which had attended him. His youth had 
been paſſed in ſcenes of policy and intrigue, which, 


while they communicated to him addreſs and the 


knowledge of men, corrupted altogether the ſimpli— 
city and candour of his mind. He was dark, deſigu-— 
ing, and artificial, No principles of juſtice were any 
bar to his ſchemes, His heart did not open to any im- 
preſſions of pity. His ruling paſſion was an inordinate 
love of power; and the ſupport of his conſequence 
depending alone upon the church of Rome, he was 
animated to maintain its ſuperſtitions with the warmeſt 
zeal. He ſeemed to take a delight in perfidiouſneſs 


and diſſimulation: he had no religion; and he was 


Rained with an inhuman cruelty, and the moſt open 
profligacy of manners. In connection with theſe de- 
fecis, he poſſeſſed a perſevering obſtinacy in pur- 
ſuing his meaſures, the ability to perceive and to 
practiſe all the arts which were neceſſary to advance 
them, and the allurements of oſtentation and prodi- 
gality. | | | 

He was ſcarcely inveſted in the primacy, when he 


exhibited an example of his taſte for magnificence, 


and of his averſion to the reformed. He proceeded to 


St Andrews with an uncommon pomp and parade. 


The earls of Huntley, Arran, Mariſchal, and Mon- 
troſe, with the lords Fleming, Lindſey, Erſkine, and 
Seton, did the honour to attend vpon him; and 
there appeared in his train, Gavin archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
cow and lord high chancellor, four biſhops, fix ab- 
bots, a great many private gentlemen, and a vaſt mul- 
titude of the inferior clergy. In the cathedral-church 
of St Andrews, from a throne erected by his com- 
mand, he harangued concerning the ſtate of religion and 


the church, to this company, and to a crowd of other 


auditors, He lamented the increaſe of heretics ; he 
inſiſted upon their audacity and contempt of order; 
he ſaid, that even in the court of the ſovereign too 


much attention was ſhown to them; and he urged the 


ſtrong neceſſity of acting againſt them with the greateſt 


(E) They are preſerved by archbiſhop Spotiſwood, and diſplay great liberality of mind, in a period when philoſo- 
phy may be ſaid to have been unknown in Scotland. They are thus detailed by this judicious writer. 
1. That he held the pope to have no greater authority over Chriſtians, than any other biſhop or prelate had. 


2. That indulgences and pardons granted by the pope were of no force nor effect, but deviſed to abuſe people, 


ann deceive poor ignorant ſouls. 


be embraced of all Chriſtians. 
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ject thereunto,” Hiſt, ofthe Church, p. 70, 
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which might enrich him, from the perſecution and 


3. That biſhops, prieſts, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 8? | 
4. That the herefies, commonly called here/es of England, and their new liturgy, were commendable, and to 


6. That the people of Scotland are blinded by their clergy, and profeſſed not the true faith. 
That churchmen ought not to enjoy temporalties. | | 
That the king ought to convert the rents of the church into other pious uſes, 

** That the church of Scotland ought to be governed after the manner of the Engliſh. 
9. That the canons and decrees of the church were of no force, as being contrary to the law of God. 
10. * That the orders of the friars and monks ſhould be aboliſhed, as had been done in England. 
It. ** That he did openly call the popeimoniac, for that he ſold ſpiritual things. : 
12. That he did read heretical books, and the New Teſtament in Engliſh, and ſome other treatiſes written by 
| Melan&hon, Oecolampadius, and Eraſmus, which he gave likewiſe unto others. | 


73. © Thelaſt and greateſt point was, that he refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the Roman ſee, 07 be ſub⸗ 
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rigour. He informed this aſſembly, that he had e. 
815 John Borthwick to appear befare it, for eng > 
ing tencts of faith hoſtile to the church, and for dif... #29 
perſing heretical books; and he defired that he might S. e 
be aſſiſted in bringing him to juſtice. The ele es 
his accuſation (5) were read againſt Sir John Borth. . 
wick; who neither appeared in his own perſon, nor b 
any agent or deputy. He was found, notwithitand. 
ing. to be guilty ; and the cardinal, with a ſolemnity 
calculated to ſtrike with awe and terror, pronounced 
ſentence againſt him. His goods and eftate were con. 
ſiſcated; a painted repreſentation of him was burned 
publicly, in teſtimony of the malediction of the church 
and as a memorial of his obſtinacy and condemnation. 
It was ordained, that in the event of his being appre- 
hended, he ſhould ſuffer as a heretic, without hope of 
grace or mercy. All Chriſtians, whether men or wo- 
men, and of whatever degree or condition, were pro- 
hibited from affording him any harbour or ſuſtenance, 
It was declared, that every office of humanity, com- 
fort, and ſolacement, extended to him, ſhould be con- 
ſidered as criminal, and be puniſhed with confiſcations 
and forfeitures. _ | : 
Sir John Borthwick, having been appriſed of his je i! 
danger, fled into England; where he was kindly re. toEnyi 
ceived by Henry VIII. who employed hin, in nego- 
ciations with the Proteſtant princes of Germany, Car- 
dinal Beaton perceived with concern that this act of 
ſeverity did not terrify the people. New deſections 
from the church were announced to him. Andrew 
Cunningham ſon to the maſter of Glencaitn, James 
Hamilton brother to Patrick Hamilton the martyr, 
and the celebrated George Buchanan the hiſtorian, 
were impriſoned upon ſuſpicions of hereſy ; and, if 
they had not found the means to eſcape, muſt have 
died at the ſtake. In this declining condition of Po- 
pery, the cardina] held many mournful conſultations 
with the biſhops. All their intrigues and wiſdom 
were employed to deviſe methods to ſupport them- 
ſelves. The project of an inquiſitorial court was con- 
ceived, and exhibited a diſtant view of the extirpa- 
tion of heretics, To ercQ this tribunal, they allured 
James V. with the hopes of the confiſcation and ſpoils, 


puniſhment of the reformed. He yielded himſelf to 


their ſolicitations, and gave them the ſanction of bis 
authority. 


A formal commiſſion was granted, conſtituting 2 
court 
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inquiry after beretics, and nominating for its 

= 3 Sir rw Hamilton of Fennard, natural bro- 
© ther to the earl of Arran. The officious aſſiduity of 

67 James this man, bis ambition, and his thirſt of blood, were 
janilton acceptable in a bigh degree to the clergy ; and to this 
eu bad eminence their recommendation had promoted him. 
7" Upon the {lighteſt ſuſpicion he was allowed to call any 
5 -rſon before him, to ſcrutinize into his creed, and 
to abſolve or to condemn him. A tribunal ſo dreadful 
could not have found a director more ſuited to it. He 
was in haſte to fill the priſons of the kingdom with 
colprits, and was marking down in lifts the names of 
all thoſe to whom hereſy was imputed by popular re- 


ſented as the objects of correction and puniſhment. 
But, while he was brooding over miſchief, and mul- 
tiplying in fancy the triumphs of his wickedneſs, an 
unexpected turn of affairs preſented him in the light of 
111 a criminal, and conducted him to the ſcaffold. ; 

parts The brother of Mr Hamilton the martyr, to avoid 
4 me perſecution, had been obliged to go into baniſhment ; 
+ but, by the interceſſion of his friends, he was permit- 
aber, ted to return for a ſhort time to his own country, that 
he might regulate the affairs of his family. He was 
connected with Sir James Hamilton; and, truſting to 
the ties of blood, ventured to prolong his ſtay beyond 
the period allotted to him. This treſpaſs was trivial. 
Sir James Hamilton, being willing to. give a fignal 
example of ſeverity, and by this means to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with the prieſthood, took the reſo- 
lution to make his own relation the firſt victim of his 
power. Mr Hamilton, attentive to his perſonal ſecu- 
rity, and not unacquainted with the moſt private ma- 
chinations of this inquiſitor, diſpatched his ſon to the 
4% king, who was about to paſs the Forth in a barge, 
atom and intreated him to provide for his ſafety, as Sir 
is accu · James Hamilton had conſpired with the houſe of Dou- 
(of tren. glas to aſſaſſinate him. James V. being at variance 
nlith the houſe of Douglas, had reaſons of ſuſpicion, 
and was diſpoſed to believe every thing that is moiſt 
flapitious of Sir James Hamilton. He inſtruQed the 
young gentleman to go with expedition to Edinburgh, 
and to open the matter to the privy- council; and that 
he might be treated with the greater reſpect, he fur- 
niſhed him with the ring which he was accuſtomed to 
ſend to them upon thoſe important occafions which re- 
quired their addreſs and activity. Sir James Hamil- 


of having deviſed and attempted the king's death at 
different times, was preferred againſt him. His de- 
ſence appeared to be weak and unſatisfactory. A jury, 
„ Which conſiſted of men of rank and character, pro- 
emned Punced him guilty; and, being condemned to ſuffer 
denen. the death of a traitor, he loſt his head, and the quar- 
ters of his body were expoſed upon the gates of the 
city of Edinburgh. The clergy, who could not pre- 
vent his trial and execution, regretted his death, but 
did not think of appointing a ſucceſſor to him in their 
court of inquiſition. 

in other reſpeQs, however, James ſhewed great con- 
cernfor the welfare of his people. Being diſſatisfied with 
theordinary adminiſtration of juſtice, he had recourſe to 
the parliament of Paris for a model of the like inſtitu- 
don in Scotland. Great objections lay to juries in ci- 


vi] matters, and to ambulatory courts of jultice, The 
e Vor. 8 ” ; I | 
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port, and whom the arts of malicious men had repre- 


ton was apprehended and impriſoned. An accuſation 


of St Michael by Francis. 
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authority of the heritable juriſdictions was almoſt ex- Scotland. 
clufive of all law: for though the king might preſide . 
in them, yer he ſeldom did; and appeals before the eoun - James regu- 
eil were diſagreeable and expenſive. The inſtitution of lates the 
the lords of articles, threw too much weight into their Soufts of 
ſcale, as no buſineſs could be tranſacted in parliament 2 
what they allowed of and prepared; and it was always 
in the power of the crown to direct them as the king 
pleaſed. The true ſource of the public grievances, in 
matters of property, lay in the diſregard ſhown to the 
excellent acts which had paſſed during the reigns of the 


three firſt James's, and which had not been ſufficiently 


ſupported in the late reigns. The evil had gathered 
ſtrength during the minority of James V.; and he re- 
ſolved to eſtabliſh a ſtanding jury for all matters of law 
and equity, (for, properly ſpeaking, the court of ſeſ. ſeſſion. 
ſion in Scotland is no other), with a preſident, who was 

to be the mouth of the aſſembly. On the 13th of 
May, this year, as we find by a curious manuſcript in 

the Britiſh muſeum, the lords of the articles laid be- 

fore the parliament the propoſition for inſtituting this 
court, in the following words: „“ Item, anent (con- 
cerning) the ſecond artickel concerning the order of 
juſtice; becauſe our ſovereign lord is maiſt defirous to 
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have an permanent order of juſtice for the univerſal of 


all his liege; and therefore tendis to inſtitute an col- 
lege of cunning and wiſe men for doing and admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in all civil actions: and therefore 
thinke to be choſen certain perſons maiſt convenient 
and qualified yair (there), to the number of fifteen 
perſons, half ſpiritual, half temporal, with an preſi- 
8 

Ia the year 1533, hoſtilities were recommenced with 
England ; but after ſome flight incurfions on both 
ſides, a truce again took place. The moſt remark- 43 
able tranſactions of theſe years, however, next to the Negocia- 
religious perſecutions already mentioned, were the ne- tions forthe 
gociations for the king's marriage. Indeed, there is 2 N 
ſcarce any monarch mentioned in hiſtory who ſeems wm 
to have had a preater variety of choices, or who was 
more difficult to be pleaſed. The ſituation of affairs 
on the continent of Europe had rendered Scotland a 
kingdom of great conſequence, as holding the balance 
between France, England, and the emperor of Ger- 
many; and each of the rival powers endeavoured to 
gain the favour of James by giving him a wife. —In 
1534, king Francis offered him his daughter; and the 
match was ſtrongly recommended by the duke of Al- 
bany, who was (till living in France, and ſerved James 438 
with great fidelity. The ſame year the Imperial am- Offers of 
baſſador arrived in Scotland, and preſented, in the the he 
name of his maſter, the order of the golden fleece to BEA 9 
James, who had already been inveſted with that Fe 
At the ſame time he of- 
fered him his choice of three princeſſes; Mary of Au- 
ſtria, the emperor's ſiſter, and widow of Lewis king 
of Hungary; Mary of Portugal, the daughter of 
his filter Eleonara of Auſtria; or Mary of Eng- 
land, tbe daughter of Catharine and Henry. Another 
condition, however, was annexed to this propoſal, 
viz. that, to ſuppreſs the hereſies of the time, a 
council ſhould be held for obviating the calami- 
ties which threatened the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe 
propoſals would have met with a more :cady ac- 
ceptauce from James, bad not his clergy, at this 

39 R time 


the court of | 
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Scotland. time, been diſguſted with Charles, for allowing too 


great a latitude to the Proteſtants of Germany. 

439 James, in his anſwer, returned the emperor his ac- 
Which are knowledgments, in the molt polite terms, for the 
Jeded by ſplendid alliances he had offered him. He touched 
ö propoſal of the council as being a meaſure rather to 
be wiſhed for than hoped, becauſe it ought to be free 
and holy, and upon the model of the firſt councils 
its members conſiſting of the moſt charitable, quiet, 
and diſintereſted part of the clergy. He ſaid, that if 
fuch a council could be obtained, he would willingly 
ſend ecclefiaſtics to it; but if not, that every prince 
ought to reform the errors of do&rine, and the faults 


of the clergy, within his own dominions. He be- 


wailed the obſtinate conduct of his uncle in his divorce 
and marriage; and offered his beſt offices for effecting 
a reconciliation between him and the emperor, wiſh- 
ing that all the princes of Chriſtendom would unite 
their arms againſt their common enemy the Turks. 
He hinted, very juſtly, that his Imperial majeity had 
offered more than he could perform, becauſe his cou- 
fin, Mary of England, was not at his diſpoſal. The 
ambaſſador replied, that his maſter, if perſuaſions 
failed, would compel Henry by force of arms to re- 
fign her. James anſwered this ridiculous declaration 
by obſerving, that the emperor then would be guilty 
of a breach of all laws both divine and human; that 
it would be impolitic to give a preference to any of 
the three princeſſes, all of them being ſo illuſtrious and 
deſerving ; but, to ſhow how much he valued an al- 
liance with his Imperial majeſty, he would become a 
ſuppliant to that prince for his niece, daughter to 
Chriſtiern king of Denmark, to become his bride. The 
ambaſſador's anſwer to this unexpected requeſt was, 
that ſhe was already betrothed to the count palatine, 
and that before that time the. marriage was probably 
conſummated. 

But whether the Imperial ambaſſador had any right 
to offer the Enpliſh princeſs or not, it is agreed by 
moſt hiſtorians, that he was offered either Mary or Eli- 

krxabeth by their father Henry himſelf. To Mary of 
£649 Bourbon, the daughter of the duke of Vendoſme, he 


Ile marries ig ſaid to have been contracted ; but for ſome reaſons 


ene of or other all theſe matches were broken off; and the 


daughter, king at laſt went to France, where he married Mag- 
dalen the eldeſt daughter of Francis. The nuptials 
were celebrated at Paris in the year 1537, with great 


 magnificence ; and among other things ferved up by 


way of deſert at the marriage- feaſt, were a number of 

covered cups filled with pieces of gold and gold-duſt, 

the native product of Scotland, which James diſtri- 

buted among the gueſts. This gold was found in the 

mines of Crawford-moor, which were then worked by 

the Germans. In the beginning of May the royal 

pair embarked for Leith, under convoy of four large 

_ ſhips of war, and landed on the 28th of the ſame 
Who dies month. The joy of the Scots was inexpreſſible, but 


ſoon after. it was of ſhort continuance ; for the young queen died 


of a fever on the 22d of July the ſame year. 
King James did not long remain a widower; for the 
442 fame year he ſent Beaton abbot of Arbroath, to treat 
J-mes ri- of his ſecond marriage with a French lady, Mary of 
valed by Guiſe, ducheſs-dowager of Longveville. In this he 
e eee in was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIII. but not before 
marriage, James had been contracted to her. Put this was no- 
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laſt- mentioned had been educated in a looſe diſſipated be bouſ 


tions on the borders. This crime was ſufficient with Aud «1 


endeavoured to make his way over the caſtle-wall 4 
Edinburgh; but the rope proving too ſhort, be n 


S C O 
thing to Henry; ſor be not only iofi 


ted upon having. 8. 
this lady for his wife, but threw out * ee. Sela, 
againſt Francis, becauſe he would not comply with 


this unjuſtifable requeſt. In January 1538, fh 
married to James, and eſcorted to — 8 2 
admiral of France with a conſiderable ſquadron ; both 
James and Francis being ſuſpicious that Henry would 
make ſome attempt to intercept the royal bride. But 
nothing of this kind happened, and ſhe landed ſafely 
at Fifeneſs ; from whence ſhe was conducted to the 
king at St Andrew's. 
But while James appeared thus to be giving him. 
ſelf up to the pleaſures of love, he was in other 
reſpects ſhowing himſelf a bloody tyrant. Some me 
differences ſubſiſted between the families wy. 


; a of Gor- Cution of 
don and Forbes in the north. The heir of the houſe the kr of 


manner, and kept company with a worthleſs felloy © Fe 
named Strahan. Having refuſed this favourite ſome. 
thing he had afked, the latter attached himſelf to Gor- 
don earl of Huntley, who, it is ſaid, aſſiſted him in 
forming a charge of treaſon againſt Forbes. He was 
accuſed of intending to reſtore the Dovglaſſes to their 
forfeited eſtates and bonours; which improbable ſtory 
being ſupported by ſome venal evidences, the unhappy 
young man was condemned and executed as a traitor. 
The king could not but fee the injuſtice of this execu- } 
tion; and, in order to make ſome amends for it, ba- | 
nijhed Strahan the kingdom. The following etecu · 
tion, which happened a few days after, was much 
more inhuman infomuch that it would have ſtained 
the annals even of the molt defpotic tyrants. The 
earl of Angus, finding that he could not regain 
the favour of the king, had recourſe to the me- 
thod uſual in thoſe days, viz. committing depreda- 444 


James to occaſion the death of his innocent ſiſter, the 2 
dowager- lady of Glamis. She had been courted by = 

one Lyon, whom ſhe had rejected in favour of a gentle- 

man of the name of Campbell, Lyon, exaſperated at 
his repulſe, found means of admittance to James, 
whom he filled with the greateſt terrors on account of 
the practices of the family of Angus; and at laſt 
charged the lady, her huſband, and an old prieſt, with 
a delign of poiſoning the king in order to reſtore An- 
gus. The parties were all remarkable for the quiet 
and innocent lives they led ; and even this circumſtance 
was by their diabolical accuſer turned to their preju- 
dice, by repreſenting it as the effect of cunning or 
caution. In this reign an accuſation of treaſon was 
always followed by condemnation, However, the 
evidence againſt the lady appeared ſo abſurd and con- 
tradictory, that ſome of the judges were for dropping 
the proſecution, and others for recommending her caſe 
to the king: but the majority prevailed to have it de- 
termined by a jury, who brought her in guilty; and 
ſhe was condemned to be burnt alive in the Caſlle- bil 
of Edinburgh. The defence ſhe made would bare 
done honour to the ableſt orator, and undeniably 
proved her innocence ; but though it was reported to 
James, it was fo far from mitigating her ſentence, d 
it was aggravated by her huſband being obliged to DE he huſ 
hold her execution. The unhappy huſband himſell ban. 


daſhed 


9 — 
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| q in pieces: and lord Glamis her ſon, though 
— 1 : child. was impriſoned during the remainder of 
this reign. The old prieſt, though put to the tor- 
ture, confeſſed nothing, and was freed. Lyon, like 
the other accuſer already mentioned, was baniſhed the 


kingdom. a 5 
% Whether theſe and other cruelties had affected the 


my king's conſcience, or whether bis brain had been 
; kind of touched by the diſtractions of the different parties, is 
ado; known but it is certain, that, in the year 1 540, he 
began to live retired: his palace appeared like the 
cloiſtered retreat of monks; his ſleep was haunted by 
the moſt frightful dreams, which he conſtrued into 
| 2pparitions 3 and the body of Sir James Hamilton, 
whoſe execution has already been mentioned, ſeemed 
continually preſent to his eyes. Perhaps the loſs of 
his two ſons, who died on the ſame day that Sir James 
was executed, might have contributed to bring this 
man more remarkably to his remembrance. No doubt, 
it added to the gloom of his mind; and he now ſaw 
his court abandoned by almoſt all his nobility. 
At laſt James was in ſome degree rouſed from his 
117 ination, by the preparations made againſt him by his 
Miliies uncle Henry VIII. of England. Some differences had 
Wonmence already taken place; to accommodate which, Henry 
"1 had deſired a conference with James at York, But 
- Lang this the latter, by the advice of his parliament, had 
4 declined. The conſequence was a rupture between the 
two courts, and the Engliſh had taken 20 of the Scots 
trading veſſels, Henry threatened to revive the anti- 
quated claim of the Engliſh ſuperiority over Scotland, 
and had given orders for a formidable invaſion of the 
Scotelr borders. He complained that James had 
uſurped his title of Defender of the Faith, to which 


a he had added the word Chriſtian, implying that Hen— 
ape ry was an infidel: but the kings of Scotland had, 
; of ſome time before, been complimented by the papal 


ſee with that title. | 
his eyes towards Ireland, the north part of which was 
actually peopled with inhabitants who owned no ſove- 
reign but the king of Scotland, and who offered to 
ſerve James againſt the Engliſh ; ſome of their chiefs 
having actually repaired to Scotland, and done ho- 
as mage to James, Henry had, about this time, de- 
he hne. Clared himſelf king of Ireland, of which he was before 
im of only fiyled the lord; and James roundly aſſerted, that 
ed by be had a preferable claim to at leaſt one half of that 
b kings, illand, which had been peopled by the ſubjects of Scot- 
land. Though the Scotch hiſtorians of this reign take 
very little notice of this incident, yet James appears 
to have been very tenacious of his title; and that 
there was a valt intercourſe carried on between the 
ſubjects of Scotland and the northern Iriſh, who una- 
imouſly acknowledged James for their natural ſove- 
reign. Indeed, this was the only ground of quarrel 
that the king, with the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, could 
allege againſt Henry, 


| 

N His parliament being met, many public-ſpirited acts 

, 1 of Vere paiſed 3 and before the aſſembly was difſolved, 
writ 15 members renewed the acts againſt leaſing-making; 

. Deat 0 7 which is meant the milrepreſenting the king to his 
fb" Wn the nobles, or the nobles to' their king: and James, to 
| . mi; ilmiſs them in good humour, paſſed an act of free 
1 . brace for all crimes committed in bis minority; the 
d 1 — 
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James, on the other hand, threw 


8 C O 
earl of Angus, and Sir George and Sir Archibald Scotland, 
Douglas, being excepted. | 
Henry, after cutting off the head of his wife Ca- 
tharine Howard, married and divorced the princeſs 
Anne of Cleves, and found himſelf either deſerted or 
diſtruſted by all the princes on the continent, Prote- 
ſtant as well as Roman Catholic, James and his clergy 
relied greatly on this public odium incurred by Henry; 
but the emperor having again quarrelled with Francis, 430 
left Henry, whoſe dominions they had threatened Prepara- 
jointly to invade, at liberty to continue his prepara- tions ot 
tions againſt the Scots. He firſt ordered his fleet, 9 
then the moſt formidable of any in the world, to make 
freſh deſcents upon Scotland. At the ſame time, he 
appointed a very conſiderable army to rendezvous up- 
on the borders, under the command of Sir Robert 
Bowes, one of his wardens, the earl of Augus, and 
his two brothers Sir George and Sir Archibald Dou- 
glas. James was every day expecting ſupplies of mo- 
ney, arms, and other neceſſaries from Francis ; but 
theſe not arriving, he reaſſembled his parliament on 
the 14th of March, which gratified him in all his de- 
mands. Many excellent regulations were made for 
the internal government, peace, and ſecurity of the 
kingdom, and againſt the exportation of money in- 
ſtead of merchandiſe, Acts were paſſed for fortifying 
and embelliſhing the town of Edinburgh, and for bet- 
ter ſupplying the ſubjeQs with wine and all the other 
neceſſaries of life. The royal revenue was increaſed 
by many additional eſtates; and the Taft hand was put 
to one of the beſt plans for a national militia that per- 
haps ever appeared, As yet, excepting in the diſap- 
pointment which Henry met with from his nephew in 
not meeting him at York, he had no grounds for com- 
mencing boſtilities. But it is here proper to obſerve, 45 
that. the queen-mother was then dead; and conſe- Death or 
quently the connection between James and Henry wag the queen« 
weakened, Whatever her private character might have mother. 
been, ſhe was certainly a happy inſtrument of pre- 
venting bloodſhed between the two kingdoms. She 
was buried with royal honours at Perth. 
James, to all appearance, was at this time in a moſt 
deſirable fituation, His domain, by forfeitures and 
otherwiſe, far exceeded that of any of his predeceſſors. 
He could command the purſes of his clergy ; he had 
large ſums of ready money in his exchequer; his forts 
were well ftored and fortified ; and he was now daily 
receiving remittances of money, arms, and ammuni- ; 
tion from France. All this ſhow of happineſs was only "Pun OD 
in appearance; for the affections of his nobility, and the affec- 
the wiſer part of his ſubjeAs, were now alienated from tions of his 
him more tban ever, by the exceſſive attachment he ſubj<&*-- 
ſhewed to bigotry and perſecution. 
He had nominated the earl of Huntley to command 
his army on the borders, conſiſting of 10,000 men 
and his lieutenant-general was Sir Walter Lindſay of 
Torphichen, who had ſeen a great deal of foreign ſer- 
vice, and was eſteemed an excellent officer. Huntley 
acquitted himſelf admirably well in his commiſſion ; 
and was ſo well ſerved by his ſpies, as to have certain 
intelligence that the Engliſh intended to ſurpriſe and 
burn Jedburgh and Kelſo. The Engliſh army under 
Sir Robert Bowes and the Douglaſſes, with other 
northern Engliſhmen, continued Rill upon the bor- 
| 39 R 2 ders ; 
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The Eng- 
liſh defcat- 
ed by the 
earl of 
Iluntley. 


$54 
Diſtraction 


uf James, 
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dere; and one of the reſolutions the Scotch nobility 
and gentry had come to, was not to attack them on 


their own ground, nor to act offenſively, unleſs their 


enemies invaded Scotland. Huntley being informed 
that the Engliſh had advanced, on the 24th of Auguſt, 
to a place called Haldanrig, and that they had deſtroyed 
great part of the Scotch and debateable lands, reſo]- 
ved to engage them: and the Engliſh were altoniſhed, 
when at day-break they ſaw the Scotch army drawn 
up in order of battle. Neither party could now re- 
treat without fighting; and Torphichen, who led the 


van, conſiſting of 2000 of the beſt troops of Scot- 


land, charged the Engliſh ſo furioufly, that Huntley 
gained a complete and an eaſy victory. Above 200 
of the Engliſh were killed, and 600 taken priſoners ; 
among whom were their general Sir Robert Bowes, 
Sir William Mowbray, and about 60 of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed northerp barons; the earl of Angus eſca- 
ping by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. The lols of the 
Scots was inconſiderable. Ts 

In the mean while, the duke of Norfolk having 
raiſed a great army, had orders to march northwards, 
and to diſperſe a manifeſto, complaining of James for 
having diſappointed him of the interview at York, and 
reviving the ridiculous claim of his own and his an- 
ceſtors ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland. It 
was plain, from the words of this manifeſto, that 
Henry was ſtill placable towards James; and that he 
would eafily have dropt that claim, if his nephew 
would have made any perſonal advances towards a re- 
eonciliation. | 0 

The condition of James was now deplorable. The 
few faithful counſellors he had about him, ſuch as 
Kirkaldy of Grange, who was then lord treaſurer, 
plainly intimated, that he could have no dependence 
upon his nobles, as he was devoted to the clergy ; 
and James, ſometimes, in a fit of diſtraction, would 
draw his dagger vpon the cardinal and other eccle- 
fiaſtics, when they came to him with freſh propoſi- 
tions of murder and proſcriptions, and drive them out 
of bis preſence. 
and he certainly put into his pocket a bloody ſcroll 
that had been brought him by his prieſts, beginning 
with the earl of Arran, the firſt ſubje& of the king- 
dom. In one of his cooler moments, he appointed 
the lord Erſkine, and ſome others of his nobility, to 
make a freſh tentative for gaining time; and Henry 
even condeſcended to order the duke of Norfolk, (who 


was then advanced as far as York), the lord privy 


455 
The duke 


ſeal, the biſhop of Durham, and others, to treat with 
him. The conferences were ſhort and unſucceſsful. 
The duke bitterly complained, that the Scots ſought 
only to amuſe him till the ſeaſon for action was over. 
In ſhort, he conſidered both them and Learmouth, 
who was ordered to attend him, as ſo many ſpies, and 
treated them accordingly, It was the 21ſt of Octo- 


of Norfolk her before he entered the eaſt borders of Scotland. 


enters Scot- 
a 


hnd with 


According to the Scotch hiſtorians, his army conſiſted 


formidable Of 49,000 men; but the Engliſh have fixed it at 


army, 


20,000. | | 

James affected to complain of this invaſion as being 
unprovoked ; but he loft no time in preparing to repel 
the danger. The fituation of his nobility, who were 
preſſed by a foreign invaſion on the one hand, and 


domeſtic tyrants on the other, induced them to hold 
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ſon's evil counſellors. The Scots hiſtorians lay, 


peace; which was managed, on the 


finding it now impoſſible on many accounts to proſe- 


whence he ſent frequent meſſages to order his nobility purfic, 


But he had no conſtancy of mind; 


cable. It was ſaid, in reply to thoſe conſiderations, 


8 CO 


frequent conſultations; and in one of them, they re- 8 
ſolved to renew the ſcene that had been acted at Law. — 


der bridge under James III. by banging all his grand- 44 
: f Conſp 
this reſolution was not executed, becauſe the n Kaba 


could not agree about the victims that were to be ſa- Jamey f. 
crificed ; and that the king, who was then encamped 1. 
with his army at Fallamoor, having intelligence of 
their conſultation, removed haſtily to Edinburgh - 
from whence he ſent orders for his army to advance. 
and pive battle to the duke of Norfolk, who appears 
as yet not to have entered the Scotch borders. The 
anſwer of the nobijity was, that they were determined 
not to attack the duke upon Engliſh ground ; but that 
if he invaded Scotland, they knew their duty, The 
earl of Huntley, who commanded the.van of the Scotch 
army, conſiſting of 10,000 men, was of the ſame opi- 
nion: but no ſooner did Norfolk paſs the Tweed, 
than he harraſſed the Engliſh army, cut off their fora- 
ging parties, and diſtreſſed them in ſuch a manner, 45 
that the duke agreed. once more to a conference for The Eng 
x part of the Scots, = 
by the biſhop.of Orkney and Sir James Learmouth 2 
but nothing was concluded. The Engliſh general, 


cute his invaſion, repaſſed the Tweed; and was har- 
raſſed in his march by the earl of Huntley, who deſiſt- 
ed from the purſuit the moment his enemies gained 
Engliſh ground. 

James, whoſe army at this time amounted to above f, . 
30,000. men, continued ftill at Edinburgh, from lab iy 


and generals to follow the duke of Norfolk into Eng- 
land; but they were difregarded. James was flat. 

tered, that now he had it in his power to be revenged | 
for all the indignities that had been offered by England 
to Scotland. Ia this he was encouraged by the French 
ambaſſador, and the high opinion he had of his own 
troops. About the beginning of November, he came 
to a reſolution of reaſſembling his army, which was 
diſbanded upon the duke of Norfolk's retreat. This 
project appeared fo feaſible and fo promiſing, that ſe- 
veral of the nobility are ſaid to have fallen in with it, 
particularly the lord Maxwell, the earls of Arran, 
Caſſils, and Glencairn, with the lords Fleming, Somer- 
ville, and Erſkine : others repreſented, but in vain, 
that the arms of Scotland had already gained ſuffi- 
cient honour, by obliging the powerful army of the 
Engliſh, with their moſt experienced general at their 
head, to make a ſhameful retreat before a handful ; 
that the force of Scotland was inferior to that of Eng- 
land; and that an honourable peace was {till practi- 


that the ſtate of the quarrel was now greatly altered; 
that Henry had in his manifeſto declared his intention 
to enſlave their country; that he treated the nobility- 
as his vaſſals; that the duke of Norfolk. had been 
guilty of burning the dwellings of the defenceleſs 10- 
habitants, by laying above twenty villages and towns 1 
in aſhes; and that no Scotchman, who was not cor. 
rupted by Henry's gold, would oppoſe the King bean 
will. The laſt, perhaps, was the chief argument that men, | 
prevailed on the lord Maxwell, a nobleman of great England. 
honour and courage, to agree to carry the war into 


England by Solway, provided he was at the head of 
CS he 10,00. 
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und. 10,000 men. It was at laſt agreed, that the earl of Ar- 
Ke ran and the cardinal ſhould openly raife men, as if they 
intended to enter the eaſt marches, where they were 
to make only a feint, while the lord Maxwell was to 
make the real attempt upon the weſt. Private letters 
were every where circulated to raiſe the men who were 
to ſerve under the lord Maxwell; among whom were 
the earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the lords Fleming, 
Somerville, Erſkine, and many other perſons of great 
conſideration. James, who never was ſuſpeQed for 
want of courage, probably would have put himſelf at 
the head of this expedition, had he not been difſuaded 
from it by his prieſts and minions, who reminded him 
of the conſultations at Fallamoor, and the other trea- 
ſonable practices of the nobility. They added, that 


could not be too much on his guard. He was at laſt 
perſuaded to repair to the caſtle of Lochmaben or 
% Carlaverock, and there to wait the iſſue of the inroad. 
rd Max» It was probably at this place that James was pre- 


ag vailed on to come to the fatal reſolution of appointing 
ed in 


e com- * * * ». 
nl by a favourite minion at court, to command the army in 


ler din. chief 3 and his commiſſion was made out accordingly. 
. On the 23d of November, the Scots began their march 
at midnight; and having paſſed the Eſk, all the ad- 
jacent villages were ſeen in flames by the break of day. 
Sir Thomas Wharton, the Engliſh warden of thoſe 
marches, the baſtard Dacres, and Muſgrave, haſtily 
raiſed a few troops, the whole not exceeding 500 men, 
and drew them up upon an advantageous ground 
when Sinclair, ordering the royal banner to be diſplay- 
ed, and being mounted on the ſhoulders of two tall 
men, produced and read his commiſſion... It is impoſ- 
bble to imagine the conſternation into which the Scots 
were thrown upon this occaſion ; and their leaders ſet- 


ding to the Scotch authors), that they would rather 

4 forrender themſevles priſoners to the Engliſh, than ſub- 
es mit to be commanded by ſuch a general. In an in— 
mejully Rant, all order in the Scotch army was broken down; 
_ at horſe and foot, ſoldiers and e Bong noblemen and 
% peaſants, were intermingled. It was eaſy for the Eng- 
lh general to perceive this confuſion, and perhaps to 
gueſs at its cauſe. A hundred of his light horſe hap- 
pened to advance: they met no reſiſtance: the nobles 
were the firſt who ſurrendered themſelves priſoners; 
and the reſt of the Engliſh advancing, they obtained 
a bloodleſs victory; for even the women and the boys 
made priſoners of Scotch ſoldiers, and few or none 
were killed. The lord Herbert relates the circumſtan- 
ces of this ſhamefu} affair with ſome immaterial differ- 
ences; but agrees with the Seotch authorities upon 
the whole. He mentions, however, no more than 
doo common ſoldiers having been made priſoners. The 
chief of the priſoners were the earls of Caſſils and 

lencairn, the lords Maxwell, Tleming, . Somerville, 


phony and Gray, with above 200 gentlemen be- 
101 Ap James was then at Carlaverock, which is abont 
afent' „ ele milesdiftant from the place of action, depreſſed 
le —_ his ſpirits, and anxious about the event of the expe- 
dene dition, which is to this day called the Raid of S:{way- 
% When the news came to his ears, and that the 


«nl of Arran and the cardinal were returned to Edin- 


. 


burgb, he was ſeized with an additional dejection of Scotland- 


moit of them being corrupted by the Engliſh gold, be 


one Oliver Sinclair, a ſon of the houſe of Roſlin, and 


ting the example, the whole army declared, (accor- 
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mind, which brought him to his grave. In ſuch a 
ſituation, every peccant circumſtance of his former 
life wounded his conſcience; and he at laſt ſunk in- 
to a fullen melancholy, which admitted of no conſola- 
tion. From Carlaverock he removed to Falkland; 
and was ſometimes heard to expreſs himſelf as if he 
thought that the whole body of his nobility were in a 

conſpiracy againſt his perſon and diginity. The pre- 

ſence of the few attendants who were admitted into 
his chamber, and who were the wicked inſtruments of 
his miſconduR, ſeemed to aggravate his ſufferings 
and he either could not or would not take any ſu- 
ſtenance. His death being now inevitable, Beaton ap- 
proached his bed-fide with a paper, to which he is. 
ſaid to have directed the king's hand, pretending, 
that it was his laſt. will. On the 18th of December, 

while James was in this deplorable ſtate, a meſſenger. 
came from Linlithgow, with an account that his queen 
was brought to bed of a daughter; and the laſt words 

he was diſtinctly heard to ſay, were, It will end as it 
began: the crown came by a woman, and it will go 
with one; many miſeries approach this poor kingdom; 
king Henry will either maſter it by arms, or wig it 

by marriage.” He then turned his face to the wall, 

and in broken ejaculations pronounced the word Sol- 

way-moſr, and ſome faint expreſſions alluding to the 
diſgrace he ſuffered. In this ftate he languiſhed for 

ſome days ; for it is certain he. did not ſurvive the 

13th. 


James V. was ſucceeded by his infant. daughter Mary, 15 Par RO 


whoſe birth we have already mentioned. James had ed by Ma- 
taken no ſteps for the ſecurity of his kingdom, ſo that l. 
ambitious men had now another oppor. unity of throw- 

ing the public affairs into confuſion. The ſituation 

of Scotland indeed at this time was very critical. 464 
Many of the nobility were priſoners in England, and Critical ſi- 
thoſe who remained at home were factious and turbu- 37 1 
lent. The nation was diſpirited by an ynſucceſsful © **" 
war, Commotions were daily excited on account of 

religion, and Henry VIII. had formed a delign of 

adding Scotland to his other dominions, By a teſta- 

mentary deed which cardinal Beaton had forged in the 


name of his ſovereign, he was appointed tu:or to the 


queen and governor of the realm, and three of the 
principal nobility were named to act as his coun- 
ſellors in the adminiftration. The nobility and the 
people, however, calling in queſtion the authenticity 
of this deed, which he could not <ftabliſh, the cardi- 


nal was degraded from the dignity he had aſſumed; 463 


and the eftates of the kingdom advanced into the re- Ferl of Ar- 


gency James Hamilton, earl of- Arran, whom they vn 45. 
judged to be entitled to this diftinQion, as the ſecond \ 
perſon of the kingdom, and the neareſt heir, after * 
Mary, to the crown. 

The diſgrace of cardinal Beaton might have proved 
the deſtruction of his party, if the earl of Arran had 
been endowed with vigour of mind and ability. But 


his views were circumſcribed ; and he did not compen- 4% 


ſate for this defect by any firmneſs of purpoſe. He is varace 


was too indolent to gain partizans, and too irreſolute ter. 
to fix them. Slight difficulties filled him with em- 
barraſſment, and great ones overpowered him. His 
enemies, applying themſelves to the timidity of his diſ- 
poſition, betrayed him into weakneſſes; and the 2 255 

| — Khich. 


a pointed re- 


ha — "rye rent. IS nents 
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Scotland. which his gentleneſs had procured him in private life, 

as loſt in the contempt attending his public conduct, 
which was feeble, fluctuating, and inconſiſtent. 

He wy The attachment which the regent was known to 

comes po- Profeſs for the reformed religion, drew to him the 

pular on Jove of the people; his high birth, and the mildneſs 

account of of his virtues, concilitated their reſpect; and from the 

his tact» circumflance, that his name was at the head of the 

reforma. Toll of herctics which the clergy had preſented to the 

tion. late king, a ſentiment of tenderneſs was mingled with 

his popularity. His conduct correſponded, at firſt, 

with the impreſſions entertained in his favour. Thomas 


Guillame and Jobn Rough, two celebrated preachers, 


were invited to live in his houſe; and he permitted 
them to declaim openly againſt the errors of the 
church of Rome. They attacked and expoſed the 
ſupremacy of the pope, the worſhip of images, and 
the invocation of ſaints. Cardinal Beaton and the 
prelates were infinitely diſcontented, and indefatigably 
aQive to defend the eſtabliſhed doctrines. 

This public ſanction afforded to the reformation 
was of little conſequence, however, when compared 
33 With a meaſure which was ſoon after adopted by Ro- 
The people bert lord Maxwel. He propoſed, that the liberty of 
permitted reading the ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue ſhould be 
to read the permitted to the people; and that, for the future, no 
ag egg heretical guilt ſhould in inferred againſt any perſon 
mother- for having. them in his poſſeſſion, or for making uſe of 
tongue, them, The regent and the three eſtates acknowleged 
the propriety of this propoſal. Gavin Dunbar arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, and chancellor of Scotland, pro- 
teſted, indeed, for himſelf and for the church, that no 
act on this ſubje& ſhould paſs and be effectual, till a 
provincial council of all the clergy of the kingdom 
ſhould confider and determine, whether there was a 
neceſſity that the people ſhould conſult and ftudy the 
ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue. But his proteſtation 
being diſregarded, the bill of the lord Maxwel was 
carried into a law, and the regent made it generally 
known by a proclamation. | 
From this period, copies of the Bible were import- 
ed in great numbers from England; and men, allured 
by an appeal ſo flattering to their reaſon, were proud 

to recover from the ſupine ignorance in which the 
had been kept by an artful prieſthood. To read be- 
came a common accompliſhment ; and books were 
multiplied in every quarter, which diſcloſed the pride, 
the tyranny, and the abſurdities of the Romiſh church 

FEA and ſuperſtitions. 

*Jenry VIII. The death of James V. proved very favourable to 
propoſes the ambitious deſigns of Henry. He now propoſed 
eee union of the two kingdoms by the marriage of his 


by the mit fon Edward VI. with Mary the young queen of Scot- 


riageof Eq-1and. To promote this, he releaſed the noblemen who 


ward VI. had been taken priſoners at Solway, after having en- 
with Mary, gaged them on oath, not only to concur in promoting 
the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the 
charge and cuſtody of the young queen, with the 
government of her kingdom, and the poſſeſſion of her 

caflles. The earl of Angus and his brother, who 

had been fifteen years in exile, accompanied them to 
Scotland, and brought letters from Henry recomend- 

ing them to the reſtitution of their honours and eſtates. 

'The regent was inclined to favour the demands of per— 

ſons of ſuch eminent ſtation ; but though the ſtates 
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lame day he went to St Andrew's, and iſſued a man- 


5 40 
were inclined to the marriage, they refuſed to permit Scot 
the removal of the queen into England, and treated — 
with contempt the idea of giving the government of 
Scotland and the care of the caſtles to the k; 
of England. Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, exerted all his endeavours to induce the 
regent to comply with the requiſitions of his maſter ; 
but all his intrigues, were unſucceſsful ; and Henry, jt, 4.” 
2 2 | 6 
perceiving that he mult depart from ſuch extrava- pars f. 
gant conditions, at laſt authoriſed the commiſſioner ſome of! 
to conſent to treaties of amity and marriage, on Pelle 


the moſt favourable terms that could be procured, 
In conſequence of theſe powers given to the com- 


miſſioners, it was agreed that a firm peace and alli. 
ance ſhould take place between the two nations, and 
that they ſhould mutually defend and protect one 
another in caſe of an invaſion. The queen was to re. 
main within her own dominions till ſhe was ten years 
of age; and Henry was not to claim any ſhare in the 
government. Six nobles, or their apparent heirs, were 
to be ſurrendered to him in ſecurity for the convey- 
ance of the young queen into England, and for her 
marriage with prince Edward, as foon as ſhe was ten 
years of age. It was alſo ſtipulated, that though the 
queen ſhould have iſſue by Edward, Scotland ſhould 
retain not only its name, but its laws and liberties, 
Theſe conditions, however advantageous to Scot- u, 
land, yet did not give entire ſatisfaction. Cardinal oppot f 
Beaton, who had been impriſoned on pretence of cin 
treaſonable. ſchemes, and was now releaſed from his Nei. 
confinement by the influence of the queen-dowager, 
took all opportunities of exclaiming againſt the alli- 
ance, as tending to deſtroy the independency of the 
kingdom. He pointed out to the churchmen the 
dangers which aroſe from the prevalence of hereſy, 
and urged them to unanimity and zeal. Awakening 
all their fears and ſelfiſhneſs, they granted him a large 
ſum of money with which he might gain partizans ; 
the friars were inftruQed to preach again the treaties 
with England; and fanatical/ men were inſtructed to 
diſplay their rage in offering indignities to Sir Ralph 
Sadler. | 11 
Cardinal Beaton was not the only antagoniſt the re- Ard h 
gent had to deal with. The earls of Argyle, Hunt vera 
ley, Bothwel, and Murray, concurred in the oppoſi- mel. 
tion; and having collected ſome troops, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the queen's perſon, they aſſumed all the 


authority. They were joined by the earl of Lenox, 


who was made to hope that he might efpouſe the quzen- 
dowager and obtain the regency. He was allo in- 


clined to oppoſe the earl of Arran, from an ancient 


quarrel which had ſubſiſted between their two fami- 
lies; and from a claim he had to ſuperſede him, not 
only in the enjoyment of his perſonal eſtates, but in the 
ſucceſſion to the crown. The regent, alarmed at ſuch 

a powerful combination againſt him, inclined to et- 
tend to ſome advances which were made him by the 
queen-dowager and cardinal, To refuſe to comma "ws | 
the treaties, after he had brought them to a conclu- rh. 
ſion, was, however, a ſtep ſo repugnant to PrODItY treats 
that he could not be prevailed upon to adopt it. He n 
therefore, in a folema manner, ratified them in eue 


abbey- church of Holyrood-houſe, and commanded p . 
great ſeal of Scotland to be appended to them. The 


date 


. 
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„unnd. date to the cardina}, requiring him to return to his al- 
PS leeiance. To this the prelate refuſed to pay any at- 
tention, or to move from his caſtle; upon which the 
regent denounced him a rebel, and threatened to com- 
pel him to ſubmiſſion by military force. But in 2 
i. few days after, the puſillanimous regent meeting with 
bene Beaton, forſook the interelt of Henry VIII. and em- 
poliſh in- braced that of the queen-dowager and of France. 
vel, 55 Being in haſte alſo to reconcile himſelf to the church 
. of Rome, he renounced publicly, at Stirling, the opi- 
Lit reli» nions of the reformed, and received abſolution from 
m the hands of the cardinal. _ | 

By this mean-ſpirited conduct the regent expoſed 
himſelf to univerſal contempt, while cardinal Beaton 
vſurped the whole authority. The earl of Lenox, 
finding that he had no hopes of ſucceſs in his ſuit to 
the queen-dowager, engaged in negociations with 

Henry, to place himſelf at the head of the Scottiſh 
lords who were in the Engliſh intereſt, and to aſſert 
t the cauſe of the reformation. The conſequence of all 
s this was a rupture with England. Henry not only 
ent pro qelayed to ratify the treaties on his part, but ordered 
{ln 211 the Scottiſh ſhips in the harbours of England to be 
taken and confiſcated. This violent proceeding in- 
flamed the national diſgufts againſt the Engliſh alliance; 
and the party of the cardinal and queen-dowager thus 
obtained an increaſe of popularity. Henry himſelf, 
however, was ſo much accuſtomed to acts of outrage 
and violence, that he ſeemed to think the flep he had 
juſt now taken a matter of no moment; and there- 
fore he demanded that the hoſtages, in terms of the 
treaty of marriage, ſhovld ſtill be delivered up to him, 
But the cardinal and regent informed his ambaſſador, 
vir Ralph Sadler, that from their own authority they 
could not command any of the nobles to be committed 
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behaviour aſſumed by the Engliſh monarch, might 
have altered the ſentiments of the Scottiſh parliament 
with regard to a meaſure of ſuch importance. After 
% much altercation, the conferences were broken off; 
"ag and as the lords who were releaſed ſrom captivity had 
tn Promiſed to return priſoners to England, it now re- 
mained with them to fulfil their promiſe. None of 


nd by them, however, had the courage to do fo, excepting 


eral 80 
neh. 


punctilious ſenſe of honour, diſmiſſed him loaded with 
preſents. | 
„ Cardinal Beaton being thus in poſſeſſion of power, 
queen took meaſures to ſecure it. The ſolemnity 6f the co- 
el. ronation of the young queen was celebrated at Stirling. 
council was choſen to direct and aſſiſt the regent in 
tue greater affairs of ſtate, at the head of which was 
the queen-dowager. John Hamilton, the abbot of 
Paiſley, who had acquired an aſcendency over the re- 
Sent, was alſo promoted to the privy ſeal, and made 
treaſurer of the kingdom ; and cardinal Beaton, upon 
the requeſt of the regent and the three eſtates, accepted 
the office of lord high chancellor. 


| 


7 e. Alter the flatteries and the hopes with which the 
firms bo: 2 of Lenox had been amuſed, the cardinal had rea- 
_ 1. 3 dread the utmoſt warmth of his reſentment. He 
men e 3 i erefore written to Francis I. giving a detail of 
«with critical fituation of affairs in Scotland, and intreat- 


ng him to recal to France the earl of Lenox, who was 


lands 
6e 1 
now intereſted to oppole the influence and operations 


* 
A 
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to him as hoſtages ; and that the offenſive firain of 


the earl of Caſſils; and Henry, being ſtruck with his 


ſervices he had rendered to them, The three eſtates , 


„ 
of the queen-dowager. But the indignation with Scotland. 
which the treachery of the cardinal bad inflamed the — 
earl of Lenox, precipitated him into immediate action, 
and defeated the intention of this artifice. In the bo- 
ſtile ſituation of his mind towards Scotland, an oppor- ae 
tunity of commencing hoſtilities had preſented itſelf, 44 
Five ſhips had arrived in the Clyde from France, load- ter. | 
ed with warlike ſtores, and having on board the pa- 
triarch of Venice, Peter Contareni, legate from Paul III. 
with La Broſſe, and James Meſnaige, ambaſſadors from 
France ; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be em- 
ployed in ſtrengthening the French faction, and to be 
diſtributed by the queen-dowager and the cardinal. 
Prevailing with the commanders of theſe veſſels, who 
conceived him to be the faſt friend of their monarch, 
he ſecured this money for his own uſe, and depoſited: 
the military ſtores in his caſtle of Dumbarton, under 
the care of George Stirling the deputy-governor, who 
at this time was entirely in his intereſts, 

By the ſucceſsful application of this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called forth the full exertion of his party in 
levying a formidable army, with which he threatened 


479 
Hoſtilities 


the deſtruction of the regent and the cardinal, offering 


them battle in the fields between Leith and Edinburgh. 
The regent, not being in a condition to accept the 
challenge of his rival, had recourſe to negociation. 480 
Cardinal Beaton and the earl of Huntley propoſed terms Lenox ſuf- 
of amity, and exerted themſelves with ſo much addreſs, fers himſelf 
that the earl of Lenox, loſing the opportunity of cha- 40 15 vg 
ſtiſing his enemies, conſented to an accommodation, cb es 
and indulged anew the hope of obtaining the queen- 
dowager in marriage. His army was diſmiſſed, and 
he threw himſelf at the feet of his miſtreſs, by whom 
he was, in appearance, favourably received : but many 
of his friends were ſeduced from him under different 
pretences ; and at laſt, apprehending his total ruin from 4g, 
ſome ſecret enterpriſe, he fled to Glaſgow, and for- And 3 
tified himſelf in that city. The regent, collecting an bliged to 
army, marched apainſt him; and having defeated his fly. 
friend the earl of Glencairn in a bloody encounter, 
was able to reduce the place of ſtrength in which he 
confided. In this ebb of his fortune, the earl of Lenox. 
bad no hope but from England, 

The revolution produced in the political ſtate of 
Scotland by the arts of cardinal Beaton, while it de- 
feated the intrigues of Henry VIII. pointed all its 
ſtrength againſt the progreſs of the reformation. Af- 
ter abandoning his old friends, the regent, in connec- 


tion with the cardinal, was ambitions to undo all the . 

482 

NES : ; . 'ance- 
annulled the treaties of amity and marriage, and em- ith France 


powered commiſſioners to conclude an alliance with concluded, 
France. The regent diſcharged the two preachers and og : 
Guillame and Rough, whom he had invited to impugn ve dee 
the doctrines of. the church. He drove back into Eng- N 
land many pious perſons, whoſe zeal had brought them 
to Scotland, to explain and advance the new opinions. 
He careſſed with particular reſpe& the legate whom 
the pope had ſent to diſcourage the marriage of the 
young queen with the prince of Wales, and to pro- 
miſe his aſſiſtance againſt the enterprifesof Henry VIII. 
He procured an act of parliament to be paſſed for the. 
perſecution of heretics; and, upon the foundation of 
this authority, the moſt rigorous proceedings were 
concerted again the reformed ; when the m_ of: 

| | Dp» 
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Scotland. England, rouſing the apprehenſions of the nation, gave 


the fulleſt employment to the regent and his counſel- 
483 lors. . 


Lenox en- In the rage and anguiſh of diſappointed ambition, 
gages in 


the Engliſh the earl of Lenox made an offer to aſſiſt the views of 
intereſt, the king of England ; who, treating him as an ally, 
engaged, in the event of ſucceſs, to give him ia mar- 
riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas, and to in- 
veſt him in the regency of Scotland. To eſtabliſh the 
reformation in Scotland, to acquire the ſuperiority 
over it to Henry VIII. and to effectuate the marriage 
of the prince of Wales with the queen of Scots, were 


484 the great objects of their confederacy. 
An Engliſb Henry, though engaged in a war with France, 
army en- | 


ters Scot. Which required all his military force, could not. reſiſt 
land. the earlieſt opportunity in his power to execute his 
vengeance againſt Scotland. Edward Seymour earl 

&f Hartford was appointed to command 10, ooo men; 

who were embarked at Tinmouth, aboard a fleet of 

200 ſhips, under the direction of Sir John Dudley 

lord Liſle. This army was landed without oppoſition 

near Leith; and the earl of Hartford made it known 

to Sir Adam Otterburn, the provoſt of Edinburgh, 

that his commiſſion empowered him to lay the coun- 

try waſte and deſolate, unleſs the regent ſhould deliver 

up the young queen to the king of England. It was 
anſwered, that every extremity of diſtreſs would be 
endured, before the Scottiſh nation would ſubmit to 

ſo ignominious a demand. Six thouſand horſe from 

a8g Berwick, under the lord Evers, now joined the earl of 
Who com- Hartford. Leith and Edinburgh, after a feeble reſiſt- 
mit cruel ance, yielded to the Engliſh commander; who aban- 
devaſta- doned them to pillage, ànd then ſet fire to them. A 


_ devaſtation enſued in the ſurrounding villages 


denly re- and country, and an immenſe booty was conveyed on 


tire. board the Engliſh fleet. But, while an extreme ter- 
 - ror was every where excited, the earl of Hartford re- 
imbarked a part of his troops, and ordered the re- 
mainder to march with expedition to the frontiers of 
England, | | 
The regent, aſſiſted by cardinal Beaton and the 
earls of Huntley, Argyle, Bothwell, and Murray, 
was active, in the mean time, to collect an army, and 
to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. He felt, 
therefore, the greateſt ſurpriſe on being relieved ſo 
unexpectedly from the moſt imminent hazard; and an 


expedition, conducted with fo little diſcernment, did 
not advance the meaſures of Henry VIII. To accom- 


pliſh the marriage of the young queen with the prince 

of Wales, to poſſeſs himſelf of her perſon, or to at- 

chieve a conqueſt over Scotland, were all circumſtances 

apparently within the reach of the Engliſh commander: 

aud yet, in the moment of victory, he neglected to 

proſecute his advantages ; and having inflamed the 

animoſities of the Scottiſh nation, by a diſplay of 

the paſſions and cruelty of his maſter, left them to 

recover from their diſaſter, and to improve in their 
reſources. | 

The earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 

486 Engliſh fleet, went to conſult with Henry VIII. upon 

11) fueceſs the deſperate ſtate of his affairs. He renewed his en- 

of the earl gagements with this monarch; and received in mar- 

of Lenox. riage the lady Margaret Douglas, with poſſeſſions in 

England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 

with 18 ſhips and Goo ſoldiers, that he might ſecure 
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the caſtle of Dunbarton, and employ himſelf in com. 
mitting ſpoil and devaſtation. But George Stirling — 
to whom the caſtle was intruſted refuſed to fret 
der it ; and even obliged him to reimbark his troops 
After engaging in a few petty incurſions and ſkirmiſhes, 

he returned to England. mY 

In 1544, Henry conſented to a truce ; and Scot. A truce 
land, after having ſuffered the miſeries of war, was ſyh. Schadet 
jected to the horrors of perſecution. The regent had Mar ny 
procured an act of parliament for the perſecution of 
the reformed ; and the cardinal, to draw to himſelf an 
additional ſplendour and power, had obtained from the 
pope the dignity of legate 2 latere. A viſitation of bis 
own diocele appeared to him the moſt proper method 
of commencing the propoſed extirpation of hereſy ; 
and he carried with him in his train the regent, and 
many perſons of diſtinction, to aſſiſt in his judicatories, 
and to ſhare in his diſgrace. 

In the town of Perth, a great many perſons were yr,” 
accuſed and condemned. The moſt trifling offences erer 
were regarded as atrocious crimes, and made the ſub. on ach 
jeQs of proſecution and puniſhment, Robert Lamb ot rel. 
was hanged for affirming that the invocations of ſaints*" 
had no merit toſave. William Anderſon, James Rey- 
nold, and James Finlay ſon, ſuffered the ſame death, 
for having abuſed an image of St Francis, by putting 
horns upon his head. James Hunter, having kept 
their company, was found to be equally guilty, and 
puniſhed in the ſame manner. Helen Stirke, having 
refuſed, when in labour, to invoke the aſſiſtance of the 
Virgin, was drowned in a pool of water. Many of 
the burgeſſes of Perth, being ſuſpected of hereſy, were 
ſent into baniſhment ; and the lord Ruthven, the pro- 
voſt, was upon the ſame account diſmiſſed from his 
office. | | | | 

The cardinal was ſtrenuous in perſecuting hereſy in 
other parts of his dioceſe. But the diſcontents and 
clamour attending the executions of men of inferior fla- 
tion were now loſt in the fame of the martyrdom of : 8 
George Wiſhart; a perſon who, while he was reſpec· zn Gen 
table by bis birth, was highly eminent from the opi- Wiha. 
nion entertained of his capacity and endowments. 
The hiſtorians of the Proteſtant perſuaſion have ſpo- 
ken of this reformer in terms of the higheſt admira- 
tion. They extol his learning as extenſive, inſiſt on 
the extreme candour of his diſpoſition, and aſcribe to 
him the utmoſt purity of morals. But while the ſtrain 
of their panegyric is expoſed to ſuſpicion from its ex- 
ceſs, they have ventured to impute to him the ſpirit 
of prophecy ; ſo that we muſt neceſſarily receive their 
eulogiums with ſome abatement. It may be ſufficient 
to affirm, that Mr Wiſhart was the moſt eminent 
preacher who had hitherto appeared in Scotland. He 
was certainly cultivated by reflection and ſtudy, ard 
he was amply poſſeſſed of thoſe abilities and qualiſica- 
tions which awaken and agitate the paſſions of the 
people. His miniſtry had been attended with the 
moſt flattering ſucceſs ; and his courage to encountet 
danger grew with his reputation. The day before 1 
was apprehended, he ſaid to John Knox, who attend 
ed him; © I am weary of the world, ſince I perceſte 
that men are weary of God.” He had already rec 
ciled himſelf to that terrible death which awaited him. 
He was found in the houſe of Cockburn of Oils | 
in Eaſt Lothiav ; who refuſing to deliver him — 
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e e the county, required that he ſhould be intruſted 
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ats of the regent, the earl of Bothwell, the ſhe- 


to his care, and promiſed that no injury ſhould be 
done to him. But the authority of the regent and his 
counſellors obliged the earl to ſurrender his charge. 
He was conveyed to the cardinal's caſtle at St An- 
grew's, and his trial was hurried on with precipita- 
tion. The cardinal and the clergy proceeding in it 
without the concurrence of the ſecular power, adjud- 
ped him to be burnt alive. In the circumſtances of 
lis execution, there appears a deliberate and moſt bar- 
barous cruelty. When led out to the ſtake, he was met 
by prieſts, who, mocking his condition, called upon 
him to pray to the virgin, that ſhe might intercede 
with her Son for mercy to him. Forbear to tempt 


me, my brethren,” was his mild reply to them. A 


Mack coat of linen was put upon him by one execu- 


tioner, and bags of powder were faſtened to his body 


by another. Some pieces of ordnance were pointed 
to the place of execution. He ſpoke to the ſpecta- 
tors, intreating tbem to remember that he was to die 
for the true goſpel of Chriſt, Fire was communica- 
tech to the faggots. From a balcony in a tower of his 
caſtle, which was hung with tapeſtry, the cardinal 
and the prelates, reclining upon rich cuſhions, beheld 
the inhuman ſcene. This inſolent triumph, more than 


all his afflictions, affected the magnanimity of the ſuf- 


ferer, He exclaimed, that the enemy, who ſo proudly 
ſolaced himſelf, would periſh in a few days, and be expo- 
{ed ignomintouſly in the place which he now occupied. 
Cardinal Beaton took a pleaſure in receiving the 
congratulations of the clergy upon a deed, which, it 
was thought, would fill the enemies of the church with 
terror, But the indignation of the people was more 
excited than their fears. All ranks of men were dif- 
puſted with an exerciſe of power which deſpiſed every 
boundary of moderation and juſtice. The prediction 
of Mr Wiſhart, ſuggeſted by the general odium which 


nal attended the cardinal, was confidered by the diſciples 
* of this martyr as the effuſion of a prophet ; and per- 


haps gave occaſion to the aſſaſſination that fol- 
lowed. Their complaints were attended to by Nor- 
man Leſly, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Rothes, whom 


the cardinal had treated with indignity, though he had 


proated by his ſervices, He conſented to be their 
leader. The cardinal was in his caſtle at St Andrew's, 
which he was fortifying after the ſtrongeſt faſhion of 
that age. The conſpirators, at different times, early 


in the morning, entered into it. The gates were ſe⸗ 


cured; and appointing a guard, that no intimation of 
their proceedings might go to the cardinal, they diſ- 


miſſed from the caſtle all his workmen, ſeparately, to 


the number of 100, and all his domeſtics, who amount- 
ed to no fewer than 50 perſons. The eldeſt ſon of the 
earlof Arran, whom he kept as an hoſtage for his fa- 
tner's behaviour, was alone detained by them. The 
Prelate, alarmed with their noiſe, looked from his win- 
cow, and was informed that his caſtle was taken by 
Norman Lefly. It was in vain that he endeavoured to 
cure the door of his chamber by bolts and cheſts. 
La conſpirators brought fire, and were ready to ap- 
Vit, when, admitting them into his preſence, he im- 
plored their mercy, Two of them ſtruck him haſtily 


"th their ſwords. © But James Melvil, rebuking their 
Yor. Fx; | | 
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paſſion, told them, that this work and judgment of Scotland. 


God, though ſecret, ought to be done with gravity. 
He reminded the cardinal, in general terms, of the 
enormity of his fins, and reproached him in a more 
particular manner with the death of Mr Wiſhart. He 
ſwore, that no hopes of his riches, no dread of his 
power, and no hatred to his perſon, were any motives 
which actuated him; but that he was moved to accom - 
pliſh his deſtruction, by the obſtinacy and zeal mani- 
teſted by him againſt Chrift Jeſus and bis holy goſpel, 
Waiting for no anſwer to his harangue, he thruſt the 
cardinal three times through the body with his dagger, 
on the 29th of May 1546. | | 
The rumour that the caſtle was taken, giving an 
alarm to the inhabitants of St Andrew's, they came 
in crowds to gratify their curioſity, and to offer their 
aſſiſtance, according to the ſentiments they entertained, 
The adherents and dependents of the cardinal were 
clamorous to ſee him; and the conſpirators, carrying 
his dead body to the very place from which he had 
beheld the ſufferings of Mr Wiſhart, expoſed it to their 


view. a 
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The truce, in the mean time, which had been con- Treaty of 
cluded with England was frequently interrupted ; but peace be- 


no memorable battles were fought. Mutual depreda- 
tions kept alive the hoſtile ſpirit of the two kingdoms; 
and while the regent was making military prepara- 
tions, which gave the promiſe of important events, a 
treaty of peace was finiſhed between Evgland and 
France, in which Francis I. took care to comprehend 
the Scottiſh nation. In this treaty it was ſtipulated 


tween Eng- 


and, 


France, atid 


Scotland. 


by Henry, that he was not to wage war againſt Scot» 


land, unleſs he ſhould be provoked by new and juſt 
cauſes of hoſtility. 


But the murderers of cardinal] Beaton, apprehenliveof 
the ir ſafety, had diſpatched meſſengers into England, with 
applications to Henry for aſſiſtance; and being joined 
by more than 120 of their friends, they took the re- 
ſolution of keeping the caſtle, and of defending them- 
ſelves. Henry, notwithſtanding his treaty with France, 
reſolved to embrace this opportunity of augmenting 
the diſturbances of Scotland. He haſtened to collect 


troops; and the regent and his counſellors preſſed 


France for ſupplies in men and money, and military 
ſtores and artillery. 
The high places which the cardinal occupied were 
filled up immediately upon his death. John Hamil- 
ton abbot of Paiſley was elected archbiſhop of St 
Andrew's, and George earl of Huntley wa: promoted 
to be chancellor. By theſe officers the regent was 
urged to proceed with vigour againſt the conſpirators; 
and it was a matter of the greateſt anxiety to him to 
recover his eldeſt ſon, whom they detained in cuſtody. 
The clergy had, in the molt ſolemn manner, pronoun- 
ced them to be accurſed; and agreed to furniſh, for 
four months, a monthly ſubſidy of 30001. to defray the 
expence of reducing them to obedience. The queen- 
dowager and the French faction were eager, at the ſame 
time, to concur in avenging the aſſaſſination of a man 


to whole counſels and ſervices they were ſo greatly in- 


debted. And that no dangerous uſe might be made 


of the eldeſt ſon of the carl of Arran, who, after his 


father, was the heir of the monarchy, an act of par- 


liatient was paſſed, excluding him from his birthright 
. 


while 
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while he remained in the poſſeſſion of the enemies of 
his country, and ſubſtituting his brothers in his place, 
according to their ſeniority. The dark politics of 
Henry ſuggeſted the neceſſity of this expedient; and 
in its meaning and tendency there may be remarked 
the ſpirit and greatneſs of a free people. 

A powerful army laid fiege to the caſtle of St An- 
drew's, and continued their operations during four 
months; but no ſucceſs attended the aſſailants. The 
fortifications were ſtrong ; and a communication with 
the belieged was open by ſea to the king of England, 
who ſupplied them with arms and proviſions. The 
garriſon received his pay, and the principal conſpira- 
tors had penſions from him. In return for his gene- 
roſity, they were engaged to promote the marriage of 
his ſon with the young queen; to advance the refor- 


mation; and to keep in cuſtody the eldeſt fon of the 


regent. Negociation ſucceeded to hoſtility ; and as 
the regent expected aſſiſtance from France, and the 


eonſpirators had the proſpect of ſupport from an Eng- 


liſh army, both parties were diſpoſed to gain time. 
A treaty was entered into and tranſacted; in which 
the regent engaged to procure from Rome an abſolu— 
tion to the conſpirators, and to obtain to them from 
the three eftates an exemption from proſecutions of 
every kind. Upon the part of the befieged, it was 


| ſtipulated, that when theſe conditions were fulfilled, 
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the caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered, and the regent's fon 
be delivered up to him. In the mean time Hen. VIII. 
died; and a few weeks aſter, Francis I. alſo paid his debt 
to nature. But the former, before his death, had 
recommended the proſecution of the Scottiſh war; 
and Henry II. the ſucceſſor of Francis, was eager to 
ſhow his attention to the ancient ally of his nation. 
When the abſolution arrived from Rome, the conſpt- 
rators refuſed to conſider it as valid; and an expreſſion 
uſed by the pope, implying an abſurdity, furniſhed an 
apology for their conduct. They knew that the coun- 
ſellors of Edward VI. were making vigorous prepara- 
tions to invade Scotland; they were confident of their 
preſent ability to defend themſelves; and the advo- 
cates for the reformation encouraged them with hopes 
and. with flattery. 

The favourers of the reformation, in the mean time, 
adopting the intolerant maxims of the Roman Catho- 
lies, were highly pleaſed with the aſſaſſination of Bea- 


ton; and many of them congratulated the conſpira- 
tors upon what they called their godly deed and en- 
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terpriſe. John Rough, who had formerly been chap- 
lain to the regent, entered the caſtle and joined them. 
At this time alſo John Knox began to diſtinguiſh bim- 
ſelf in an eminent manner, both by his ſucceſs in ar- 
gument, and the unbounded freedom of his diſcourſe; 
while the Roman clergy, every where defeated and 
aſhamed, implored the aſſiſtance of the regent and his 
council, who affured them that the laws againſt he- 
retics ſhould be put in execution. 


In the mean time the caſtle of St Andrew's being 


invelted by a fleet of 16 fail under admiral Strozzi 
from France, was obliged to capitulate. Honourable 
conditions were granted to the conſpirators ; but after 
being conveyed to France, they were cruelly uſed, 
from the hatred entertained by the Catholics againſt 
the Proteſtants. Many were confined in priſons ; and 
others, among whom, ſays Dr Stewart, was John 


1 
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vernment would promiſe that the queen ſhould not be 


The ordnance from the fleet aſſiſted his operations; 


5 
Knox, were ſent to the galleys. The caſtle itſelf Way Sept! 
razed to the ground. * 
The ſame year, 1547, Scotland was invaded py 
Engliſh army under the duke of Somerſet, ike ot 
been choſen protector of England during the minority ke Engl 
of Edward VI. The deſign of this tinvaſion was 5 
oblige the Scots to comply with the ſcheme of Hen. 
ry VIII. and conclude a marriage between Edward 
and the young queen of Scotland. The Engliſh army 
conſiſted of 18,000 men; beſides which the protector 
had a fleet of 60 fail, one half of which were ſhips of 
war, and the others conſiſted of veſſels laden with pro. 
viſions and military ſtores, On the other hand, the 
regent oppoſed him with an army of 40,000 men. 
Before the commencement of hoſtilities, however, the 
duke of Somerſet addreſſed a letter or manifeſlo to the 
government; in which he preſſed the marriage with 
ſuch powerful arguments, and ſo clearly ſhowed the 
benefits which-would reſult from it to both nations, 
that the regent and his party, who were averſe to 
peace, thought proper to ſuppreſs it, and to circulate 
a report that the Engliſh had come to force away the 
queen, and to reduce the kingdom to a ſtate of de- 
pendence.. All hopes of an accommodation being thus 
removed, the Engliſh army advanced in order to give 
battle to the Scots. They found the latter poſted in 
the moſt advantageous ſituation, around the villages of 
Muſſelburgh, Invereſk, and Monckton; ſo that he 
could not force them to an action, at the ſame time 
that he found himſelf in danger of having his commu— 
nication with his ſhips cut off, which would have to- 
tally deprived his army of the means of ſubliſtence, 
In this dangerous fituation he had again recourſe to 
negociation, and offered terms ſtill more favourabi: 
than before. He now declared himſelf ready to retire 
into England, and to. make ample compenſation for 
the injuries committed by his army, if the Scottiſh go- 


contracted to a foreign prince, but ſhould be kept at 
home till ſhe was of age to chooſe a huſband for her- 
ſelf, with the conſent of the nobility, Theſe concel- 
fions increaſed the confidence of the regent ſo much, 
that, without taking advantage of the itrength of his 
fituation, he reſolved to come to a general engage- yy 
ment. The protector moved towards Pi: key, à gen. Pute 
tleman's houſe to the eaſtward of Muſſelburgh; and Pink 
the regent conceiving that he meant to rake refuge in 
bis fleet, changed the ſtrong ground in which he was 
encamped. He commanded his army to paſs the river 
Eſk,. and to approach the Engliſh forces, which were 
polted on the middle part of Faſide- hill. The earl of 
Angus led on the van; the main body of the battle 
marched under the regent ; and the earl of Huntley 2 
commanded in the rear. It was the regent's intention 
to ſeize the top of the hill, The lord Grey, to de- 
feat this purpoſe, charged the earl of Angus, at the 
head of the Engliſh cavalry. They were received up: 
on the points of the Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer 
than the lances of the Engliſh horſemen, and put 10 
flight. The earl of Warwick, more ſucceſsful with 
his command of infantry, advanced to the attack. 


and a briſk fire from the Engliſh artillery, which was. 
planted on a riſing- ground, ſerved ſtill more to inti⸗ 
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vader the protector were moving ſlowly, and in the 
belt order, to take a ſhare in the engagement. The 
carb of Angus was not well ſupported by the regent 
and the earl of Huntley. A panic ſpread 'it{elf thro? 
the Scottiſh army. It fled in different ways, preſent- 
ing a ſcene of the greateſt havoc and confuſion, Few 
periſhed in the fight; but the chaſe continuing in one 
direction to Edinburgh, and in another to Dalkeith, 
with the utmoſt fury, a prodigious ſlaughter was made. 
The laſs of the conquerors did not amount to 500 
men; but 10,000 ſoldiers periſhed on the fide of the 
vanquiſhed. A multitude of priſoners were taken ; 
and among theſe the earl of Huntley, the lord high 
chancellor. | 

Amidſt the conſternation of this deciſive victory, 


| the duke of Somerſet had a full opportunity of effec- 


tuating the marriage and union projected by Hen- 
ry VIII. and on the ſubject of which ſuch fond anxiety 
was entertained by the Engliſh nation. But the ca- 
bals of his enemies threatening his deſtruction at home, 
he yielded to the neceſſities of his private ambition, 


and marched back into England. He took precau- 


tions, however, to ſecure an entry inta Scotland, both 
by ſea and land. A. parriſon of 200 men was placed 
in the iſle of St Columba in the Forth, and two ſhips 
of war were left as a guard to it. A garriſon was alſo 
ſtationed in the caſtle of Brovghty, which was ſituated 
in the mouth of the Tay. When he paſled through 
the Merſe and Teviotdale, the leading men of theſe 


counties repaired to him; and taking an oath of alle- 


giance to king Edward, ſurrendered their places of 
ſtrengtb. Some of theſe he demoliſhed, and to others 
he added new fortifications. Hume caſtle was garri- 
ſoned with 200 men, and intruſted to Sir Edward 
Dudley; and he poſted 300 ſoldiers, with 200 pio- 
neers, in the caſtle of Roxburgh, under the command 
of Sir Ralph Bulmer. 

The only reſource of the regent now was the hope 
of aſſiſtance from France. The young queen was 


lodged in the caſtle of Dunbarton, under the care of 


the lords Erſkine and Livingſtone ; and ambaſſadors 
were fent to Henry II. of France, acquainting him 


mherſuc- with the diſaſter at Pinkey, and imploring his aſſiſ- 
TH tance, The regent had aſked permiſſion from the 


protector to treat of peace, and the ear] of Warwick 
was appointed to wait for them at Berwick ; but none 
were ever ſent on the part of Scotland. It was not 
long therefore before hoſtilities were recommenced by 
the Engliſh, Lord Gray led an army into Scotland, 
fortified the town of Haddington, took the caftles of 
Yeſter and Dalkeith, laid waſte the Merſe, and the 
counties of Eaft and Mid Lothian. On the other 
hand, in June 1548, Monſieur de Defſe, a French 
officer of great reputation, landed at Leith with 6009 
toldiers and a formidable train of artillery. 

In the mean time the regent was in diſgrace on ac- 
count of the diſaſter at Pinkey; and the queen-dowager 
being diſpoſed to ſuperſede his authority, attempt- 
ed to improve this circumſtance to her own advantage. 
As ſhe perceived that her power and intereſt could beft 
be ſupported by France, ſhe reſolved to enter into the 
ſtricteſt alliance with that kingdom. It had been 
Propoſed that the dauphin of France ſhould marry the 
queen of Scotland ; and this propoſal now met with 


many partizans, the hoſtilities of the Engliſh having 
I Fe 


loſt a great number of friends to the cauſe of that Scotland. 
country. It was reſolved to ſend the queen immedi. - 
ately to France, which would remove the cauſe of the | 
preſent contentions, and her ſubſequent marriage with 

the dauphin would in the fulleſt manner confirm the 
friendſhip betwixt the two nations. The French 
government alſo entergd deeply into the ſcheme ; and 

in order to promote it, made preſents of great value to 

many of the Scottiſh nobility. The regent himſelf 

was gained over by a penfion of 12,000 livres, and 

the title of duke of Chattellerault. Monſieur de 


Villegagnon, who commanded four palleys in the har- The dad 


bour of Leith, making a feint as if he intended toſent to 
proceed inſtantly to France, tacked about to the north, France. 
and, ſailing round the iſles, received the queen at 
Dunbarton; whence he conveyed her to France, and 
delivered her to her uncles the princes of Lorraine, in 

the month of July 1548. 

Theſe tranſactions did not put an end to the military 
operations. The ſiege of Haddington had been un- 
dertaken as ſoon as the French auxiliaries arrived, and 
was now conducted with vigour. To reinforce the 
garriſon, 1500 horſe advanced from Berwick ; but an 
ambuſcade being laid for them, they were intercepted, The Eng- 
and almoſt totally deſtroyed. Another body of Eng- liſh meet 
liſh troops, however, which amounted only to 300 vith ſeveral 
perſons, was more ſucceſsful. Eluding the vigilance checks. 
of the Scots and the French, they were able to enter 
Haddington, and to ſupply the beſieged with ammu- 
nition and provifions. The lord Seymour, high ad- 
miral of England, made a deſcent upon Fife with | 
1200 men, and ſome pieces of artillery; but was driven 
back to his ſhips with great ſlaughter, by James 
Stuart, natural brother to the young queen, who op- 
poſed him at the head of the militia of the county. 

A ſecond deſcent was made by him at Montroſe ; but 
being equally unſucceſsful there, he was obliged to 


leave Scotland without performing any important or 


memorable atchievement. 

Having collected an army of 17000 men, and add- 
ing to it 3000 German Proteſtants, the protector put 
it under the direction of the earl of Shrewſbury. Up- 
on the approach of the Engliſh, Deſſé, though he had 
been reinforced with 15,000 Scots, thought it pru- 
dent to retreat, and to hazard a deciſive battle. He 
raiſed the ſiege of Haddington, and marched to 
Edinburgh. The ear] of Shrewſbury did not follow 
him to force an engagement; jcaloufics had ariſen be. On 1235 
tween the Scots and the French. The inſolence and petucen the 
vanity of the latter, encouraged by their ſuperior ſkill Scots and 
in military arts, had offended the quick and impatient French, 
ſpirit of the former. The fretfulneſs of the Scots was 
augmented by the calamities inſeparable from war 
and after the conveyance of the young queen to France, 
the efficacious and peculiar advantage conferred upon 
that kingdom by this tranſaction was fully underſtood, 
and appeared to them to be highly diſgraceful and 
impolitic. Ia this ſtate of their humour, Deſſé found 
not at Edinburgh the reception he expeded. The 
quartering of his ſoldiers produced diſputes, which 
ended in an inſurrection of the inhabitants. The 
French fired among the citizens. Several perſons of 
diſtinction fell, and among theſe were the provolt of 
Edinburgh and his ſon. The national diſcontents and 


inquietudes were driven, by this event, to the molt 
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Scotland. dangerous extremity; and Deſſe, who was a man of 
— ablliy, thought of giving employment to his troops, 
and of flattering the people by the ſplendour of ſome 
cox martial exploit. 
Unfucceſs- The earl of Shrewſbury, after ſupplying Haddiny- 
Jul attempt ton with troops, proviſions, and military ſtores, reti 
Ji, Had-j with bis army into England. Its garriſon, in the ei. 
ington. 8 ; 1 8 
joyment of ſecurity, and unſuſpicious of danger, might 
be ſorpriſed and overpowered. Marching in the night, 
Deſſé reached this important poſt; and deſtroying a 
fort of obſervation, prepared to ſtorm the main gates 
of the city, when the garriſon took the alarm. A 
French deſerter pointing a double cannon to the thickeſt 
ranks of the aſſailants, the ſhot was incredibly de- 
ſtructive, and threw them into confuſion. In the 


height of their confternation, a vigorous ſally was 


made by the beſieged. Defle renewed the aſſault in 
the morning, and was again diſcomfited. He now 
zess durned his arms againft Broughty caſtle; and, though 
Deſſe the unable to reduce it, he yet recovered the neighbouring 
French ge- town of Dundee, which had fallen into the poſſeſſion 
neral gains of the enemy. Hume caſtle was retaken by ſtratagem. 
hn. Dells entered Jedburgh, and put its garriſon to the 
; ſword. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ravaged the 
Engliſh borders in different incurſions, and obtained 
ſevera] petty victories. Leith, which from a ſmall 
village had grown into a town, was fortified by him; 
and the iſland of Inchkeith, which is nearly oppoſite 
to that harbour, being occupied by Engliſh troops, 
he undertook to expel them, and made them priſoners 
after a briſ: encounter. | 

His activity and valour could not, however, com- 
pole the diſcontents of the Scottiſh nation; and the 
queen dowager having written to Henry II. to recall 
him, he was fucceeded in his command by Monſieur 
de Thermes, who was accompained into Scotland by 
Monlue biſhop of Valence, a perſon highly eſteemed for 
his addreſs and ability. This eceleſiaſtic was deſigned 
to ſupply the loſs of cardinal Beaton, and to diſcharge 
the office of lord high chancellor of Scotland. But the 
jealouſies of the nation increaſing, and the queen-dow- 
ager herſelf fuſpeting his ambition and turbulence, he 
attained not this dignity, and ſoon returned to his own 

country. 
rere De Thermes brought with him from France a re- 
celles of the inforcement of Io00 foot, 2000 horſe, and 100 men- 
French. at-arms. He erected a fort at Aberlady, to diltreſs 
the garriſon of Haddington, and to intercept its ſup- 
plies of proviſion. At Coldingham he deftroyed a 
troop of Spaniards in the Engliſh pay. Faſt-caſtle 
was regained by furpriſe. Diſtractions in the Eng- 
liſh couct, did not permit the protector to act vigo- 
roufly in the war. The earl of Warwick was diverted 
from marching an army into Scotland. An infectious 
dittemper had broke out in the garriſon at Hadding- 
ton; ard an apprehenfion prevailed, that it could not 
hold out for any length of time againſt the Scots. 
Tae earl of Rutland, therefore, with a body of troops, 
entered the town; and after ſettipg fire to it, conduc- 
ted the garriſon and artillery to Berwick. The re- 
gent, in the poſſeſſion of Haddington, was ſolicitous 
to recover the other places which were yet in the 
3 Power of the Engliſh, De Thermes laid ſiege to 
P-2#: con- Broughty caſtle, and took it. He then beſieged Law- 
cluded. der and the garriſon was about t9 ſurrender at dil- 
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cretion, when the news arrived that a peace was con. 


cluded between France, England, and Scotland. — 


By this treaty Henry II. obtained the reſtitution 
of Boulogne and its dependencies, which had been 
taken from him by the king of England, and for 
which he paid 400,000 crowns, No oppoſition was 
to be given to the marriage of the queen of Scotlang 
with the dauphin ; the fortreſſes of Lawder and Dou. 
glas were to be reſtored to the Scots, and the Engliſh 
were to deſtroy the caſtles of Roxburgh and Eymouth, 
After the ratification of the articles, the queen-dowager Th,” 
embarked with Leon Strozzi for France, attended by ha U 
many of the nobility. Having arrived there, ſhe com. Ses to 
municated to the king her defign of aſſuming the go. Free, ai 
vernment of Scotland, and he promiſed to affiſt her Ceran 
| . A gainſt the 
to the utmoſt of his power. But the jealouſy which regen, 
prevailed between the Scotch and French rendered the 
accompliſhment of this deſign very difficult, To re. 
move the regent by an act of power, might endanger 
the ſcheme altogether; but it might be poſlible to per · 
ſuade him to reſign his office voluntarily. For this 
purpoſe intrigues were immediately commenced; and 
indeed the regent himſelf contributed to promote their 
ſchemes by his violent perſecution of the reformed, 
The peace was hardly proclaimed, when he provoked „ 
the public reſentment by an action of ſanguinary inſo- Adam: 
lence, Adam Wallace, a man of ſimple manners, but lic: {ifenj 
of great zeal for the reformation, was accuſed of he. 
reſy, and brought to trial in the church of the Black“ 8 
Friars at Edinburgh. In the preſence of the regent, 
the earls of Angus, Huntley, Glencairn, and other 
perſons of diſtinction and rank, be was charged with 
preaching without any authority of law, with bapti- 
Zing one of his own children, and with denying the 
doctrine of purgatory ; and it was ſtrenuouſly objected 


'to bim, that he accounted prayers to the ſaints and the 


dead to be an uſeleſs ſuperſtition, that he had pro- 
nounced the maſs to be an idolatrous ſervice, and tbat 
he had affirmed that the bread and wine in the ſzcra- 
ment of the altar, after the words of the conſecration, 
do not change their nature, but continue to be bread 
and wine. Theſe offences were eſteemed too terrible to 
admit of any pardon. The earl of Glencairn alone 
proteſted againſt his puniſhment. The pious ſufferet 
bore with reſignation the contumelious inſults of the 
clergy ; and by his courage and patience at the ſtake 
gave a ſanction to the opinions he had embraced. n 
Other acts of atrocity and violence ſtained the ad- Oer, 


migiſtration of the regent. In his own palace, Wil- ace, 


. | , by the regent 
liam Crichton, a man of family and reputation, Was, , | 


aſſaſſinated by the lord Semple. No attempt was made , 1 ici, 
to puniſh the murderer. His daughter was the con- ſtice, 
cubine of the archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and her tears 
and intreaties were more powerful than juſtice, Joho 
Melvil, a perſon reſpectable by his birth and his for- 
tune, had written to an Engliſh gentleman, recom- 
mending to his care a friend who at that time was 1 
captive in Englaad. This letter contained no improper 
information in matters of tate, and no ſuſpicion of 
any crime againſt Melvil could be inferred from it. 
Yet the regent brought him to trial upon a charge 0 
high treaſon ; and, for an act of humanity and friend · 
ſhip, he was condemned to loſe his head. The eſa 
of Melvil, forfeited to his family, was given to Dari 
the youngeſt ſon of the regent. Amid 


3 o [ 
Scotland. Amid the pleaſures and amuſements of the French 
court, the queen-dowager was not inattentive to 
18 the ſcheme of ambition which ſhe had projected. 
* The earls of Huntley and Sutherland, Mariſchal 
Jager to and Cafſilis, with the lord Maxwell, and other per- 
obtz.n e nz of eminence who had accompanied her to 
Kg") France, were gained over to her intereſts. Robert 
Carnegie of Kinnaird, David Panter biſhop of Roſs, 
and Gavin Hamilton commendator of Kilwinning, 
being alſo at this time in that kingdom, and having 
the greateſt weight with the regent, were treated with 
a moſt punctilious reſpect. Henry declared to them 
his earneſt wiſh that the queen-dowager might attain 
the government of Scotland. In cafe the regent ſhould 
conſent to this meaſure, he expreſſed a firm intention 
that no detriment ſhould happen to his conſequence 
and affairs; and he deſired them to inform him, that 
he had already confirmed his title of duke of Chatel- 
lerault, had advanced his ſon to be captain of the Scots 
endarmes in France, and was ready to tender other 
marks of favour to his family and relations. Upon 
this buſineſs, and with this meſſage, Mr Carnegie was 
diſpatched to Scotland; and a few days after, he was 
followed by the biſhop of Roſs. The biſhop being a 
man of eloquence and authority, obtained, tho? with 
great difficulty, a promiſe from the regent to refign 
bis high office; and for this ſervice he received, as a 
gde daorns recompence, an abbey in Poitou. The queen-dowager, 
10 Scotland. full of hopes, prepared to return to Scotland. 
The queen-dowager now prepared to return to 
Scotland, and in her way thither made uſe of a ſafe- 


France. The Engliſh monarch, however, had not 
yet forgot the beautiful queen of Scotland ; and did 
not fail to urge his ſuperiority of claim to her over the 
\ dauphin. The queen-dowager did not ſeriouſly enter 
upon the buſineſs; only in general terms complained 
of the hoſtilities committed by the Engliſh; and two 
days after this converſation, ſhe proceeded towards 


Bothwel, lord Hume, and ſome other noblemen, to 
Elinburgh, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
She had not long been returned to the capital, when 
the bad conduct of the regent afforded her an oppor- 
tunity of exertiag her influence and addreſs ta the ad- 
vantage of her project. The regent having propoſed 
2 judicial cireuit through the kingdom, under pretence 
of repreſſing crimes and diſorders, moleſted the people 
by plunder and rapine. Great fines were levied for 
offences pretended as well as real; and the Proteſtants 
in particular ſeemed to be the objects of his diſplea- 
{ure and ſeverity. In his progreſs he was accompa- 
nied by the queen · dowager; and, as ſhe affected to 

ehave in a manner directly oppoſite, the molt diſ- 
agreeable compariſons were made between her and the 
regent, The biſhop of Roſs, to whom he had pra- 
miſed to reſign his office, did not fail to put him in 


mind, and wilhed ſtill to continue in power. His 
erſirys relolution, however, failed him on the firft intimation 
of a parliamentary inquiry into the errors of his ad- 
e miniſtration. An agreement with the queen-dowager 
then took place; and it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
lucceed to the throne upon the death of the queen 


conduct obtained from Edward VI. by the king of 


Scotland, where ſhe was conducted by the earl of 


mind of his engagements; but he had now altered his 
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without iſſue; that his ſon ſhould enjoy the command Srotland. 
of the gendarmes; that no inquiry ſhould be made in- 
to his expenditure of the royal treafures; that no ſcru- 
tiny into his government ſhould take place; and that 
he ſhould enjoy in the moſt ample manner his duchy 
and his penſion. Theſe articles were ratified at an 
aſſmbly of parliament, and the queen-dowager was 
formally inveſted with the regency. 

Mary of Lorraine, the new regent, though ſhe had 
with great difficulty attained the ſummit of her wiſhes, 
feemed to be much leſs verſant in the arts of govern- 
ment than of intrigue. She was ſcarce ſettled in her 8 
new office when ſhe rendered herſelf unpopular in two herſelf un- 
reſpects; one was by her too great attachment to popular. 
France, and the other by her perſecution of the re- 
formed religion. She was entirely guided by the 
councils of her brothers the duke of Guiſe and the 
cardinal of Lorraine; and paid by far too much atten— 
tion to M. d*Oylel the French ambaſſador, whom they 
recommended to her as an able and faithful miniſter. 
Several high offices were filled with Frenchmen, which 
excited in the higheſt degree the reſentment of the 
Scottiſh nobility; and the commonalty were inſtantly 
prejudiced againſt her by the partiality ſhe ſhowed ta 
the Papiſts. At firſt, however, ſhe enacted many ſa- 
lutary laws; and while ſhe made a progreſs herſelf 
through the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom to 


hold jufticiary courts, ſhe endeavoured to introduce 


order and law into the weſtern countries and iſles; firſt 

by the earl of Huntley, and afterwards by the earls 

of Argyle and Athole, to whom ſhe granted commiſ- , 
fions for this purpoſe with effectual powers. In ano- Altempts: 
ther improvement, which the queen: regent attempted in vain to 
by the advice of her French council, ſhe found herſelf eſtabliſh a 
oppoſed by her own people. It was propoſed char an 
the poſſeſſions of every proprietor of land in the king. * 
dom ſhould be valued and entered into regiſters; and 

that a proportional payment ſhould be made by each. 

The application of this fund was to maintain a regular 

and ſtanding body of ſoldiers. This gvard or army, 

it was urged, being at all times in readineſs to march 


againſt an enemy, would protect effectually the fron- 


tiers; and there would no longer be any neceſlity for 
the nobles to be continually in motion on every ru- 
mour of hoſtility or incurſion from Englith invaders. 
No art, however, or argument, could recommend theſe 
meaſures. A. perpetual tax and a ſtanding army were 
conceived to be the genuine charaQeriftics of deſpo- 
tiſm. All ranks of men conſidered themſelves to be 
inſuited and abuſed ; and 3oo tenants of the crown al- 
ſembling at Edinburgh, and giving way to their in- 
dignation, ſent their remonſtrances to the queen- 
regent in ſuch ſtrong and expreſſive language, as in- 
duced her to abandon the ſcheme. Yet even thus the 
attempt ſhe had made left an impreſſion in the minds 
of the people. They ſuſpected her to be a ſecrct 
enemy to their government and liberties ; and they 
were convinced that Henry II. was engaging her in 
refinements and artifices, that he might reduce Scot- 
land to be a province of France. | 

While an alarm about their civil rights was {pread- 1 
ing itſelf among the people, the Proteſtants were riſing d cours. 
daily in their ſpirit and in their hopes. John Knox (a), the refurm- 
whoſe courage had been confirmed by misfortunes, ers. 

cha- 


(a) When he was ſent to France, (ſays Dr Stewart) with the conſpirators againſt cardinal Beaton, he was con - 
lined to the galleys; but had obtained his liberty in the latter end of the year 1549: 
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Scotland. and whoſe talents had improved by exerciſe, was at 


this time making a progreſs through Scotland. The 
characteriſtic peculiarities of Popery were the favourite 
topics of his declamation and cenſure. He treated the 
maſs, in particular, with the moſt ſovereign contempt, 
repreſenting it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the 
nobility and gentry afforded him countenance and pro- 
tection. They invited him to preach at their houſes, 
and they partook with him in the ordinances of religion 
after the reformed method. Religious ſocieties and aſ- 
ſemblies were held publicly, in defiance of the Papilts; 
and celebrated preachers were courted with aſſiduity 
and bribes, to reſide and officiate in particular diſtricts 


and towns. The clergy cited him to appear before 
them at Edinburgh, in the church of the Black. friars. 
On the appointed day he preſented himſelf, with a nu- 
merous attendance of gentlemen, who were determined 
to exert themſelves in his behalf. The prieſthood did 
not chooſe to proceed in his proſecution; and Mr 
Knox, encouraged by this ſymptom of their fear, took 
the reſolution to explain and inculcate his doarines 
repeatedly and openly in the capital city of Scotland. 
In 1556, the earl of Glencairn allured the earl Mariſ- 
chal to hear the exhortations of this celebrated preacher; 


Writes an and they were ſo much affeQed with his reaſonings and 


offenſive 


rhetoric, that they requeſted him to addreſs the queen» 


letter to the regent upon the ſubject of the reformation of religion. 


queen-re- 


gent, 
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Goes to 
Geneva, 


In compliance with this requeſt, he wrote a letter in 
very diſagreeable terms; and the earl of Glencairn 
delivered it with his own hand, in the expectation that 


ſome advantage might in this manner be obtained for 
the reformed. But the queen-regent was no leſs of- 


fended with the freedom of the nobleman than the 
preacher ; and, after peruſing the paper, ſhe gave it to 
James Beaton archbiſhop of Glaſgow, with an expreſ- 
fion of diſdain, “ Here, my lord, is a paſquil. ?“ 
Amidſt theſe occupations, Mr Knox received an 
invitation to take the charge of the Engliſh congrega- 


and is burnt tion at Geneva; which he accepted. The clergy cal- 


in cthgy. 
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Progreſs of 


led upon him, in his abſence, to appear before them, 


condemned him to death as a heretic, and ordered him 
to be burned in eſſigy. 
The injurious treatment of Mr Knox did not in the 


the refor- leaſt obſtruct the progreſs of the reformation. De- 


mation. 


ſertions were made from Popery in every town and 
village; and even many members of the church, both 
ſecular and regular, were forward to embrace the new 
principles, and to atone for their paſt miſtakes by the 
bittereſt railleries againſt the corruptions and the folly 
of the Romiſh faith. The prieſts were treated in all 
places with ridicule and contempt. The images, cru- 
cifixes, and relics, which ſerved to rouſe the decaying 
fervours of ſuperſtition, were ſtolen from the churches, 
and trampled under foot. 'The biſhops implored the 
aſſiſtance of the queen-regent. Citations were given 
to the preachers to appear in their defence. 'They 
obeyed; but with ſuch a formidable retinue, that it 
was with difficulty ſhe was permitted to apologiſe for 
ber conduct. James Chalmers of Gaitgirth, preſſing 
forward from the crowd, addreſſed himſelf to her: 
« We vow to God, that the devices of the prelates 


ſhall not be carried into execution. We are oppreſſed 


to maintain them in their idleneſs. They ſeek to un- 
do and murder our preachers and us ; and we are de- 
termined to ſubmit no longer to this wickedneſs,” The 
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multitude, applauding his ſpeech, put their hands to Sella 
their daggers. „„ 
A truſty meſſenger was diſpatchcd to Geneva, in. 
viting John Knox to return-to his own country, But 
in the infancy of their connection, the Proteſtants be. 
ing apprehenſive of one another, uncertain in their 
counſels, or being deſerted by perſons upon whom they 
hag relied, it appeared to them that they had adopted 
this meaſure without a due preparation; and, by op- 
polite diſpatches, Mr Knox was requeſted to delay his 
Journey for ſome time. ; 
To this zealous reformer their unſteadineſs was a 
matter of ſerious affliction; and in the anſwer he tran. 
mitted to their letters, he rebuked them with ſeverity; 
but amidſt this correction he intreated them not to 
faint under their purpoſes, from apprehenſions of dan- 
ger, which, he ſaid, was to ſeparate themſelves from 
the favour of God, and to provoke his vengeance. To 
particular perſons he wrote other addreſſes; and to all as 
of them the greateſt attention was paid. In 1559, a The firs 
formal bond of agreement, which obtained the appel- covenant, 
lation of /e fir/# Covenant, was entered into, and all 
the more eminent perſons who favoured the reforma. 
tion were invited to ſubſcribe it. The earls of Argyle, 
Glencairn, and Morton, with the lord Lorn, and John 
Erſkine of Dun, led the way, by giving it the ſanc- 
tion of their names, All the ſubſcribers to this deed, 
renouncing the ſuperſtitions and idolatry of the church 
of Rome, promiſed to apply continually their whole 
power and wealth, and even to give up their lives, to 
forward and eſtabliſh the word of God. They di- 
ſtinguiſned the reformed, by calling them the Congre- 
gation of Chriſt ; and by the opprobrious title of the 
Congregation of Satan, they peculiarized the favourers 
of Popery.. ; | "a 
After the leaders of the reformation had ſubſcribed x,y, xs 
the firſt covenant, they addeſſed letters to John Knox, and (ng 
urging in the ſtrongeſt terms his return to Scotland: inan 
and that their hopes of his aſſiſtance might not be dil- Scl 
appointed, they ſent an addreſs to John Calvin, the 
celebrated reformer, begging him to join his com. 
mands to their intreaties. The archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's, who perceived the rifing ſtorm, was in a dif- 
ficult ſituation. A powerful combination threatened 
ruin to the church; and he had ſeparated himſelf from 
the politics of the queen-regent, The zeal of the Ro- 
man Catholics pointed out ſtrong meaſures to him; 
and his diſpoſitions were pacific. The clergy were 
offended with his remiſſneſs and negle& of duty. The 
reformers deteſted his looſeneſs of principles, and were 
ſhocked with the diſſolute depravity of his life and con. 
verſation. He reſolved to try the force of addreſs, and 
did not ſucceed. He then reſolved to be ſevere, and 
was ſtill more unſucceſsful, 310 
The earl of Argyle was the moſt powerful of the The «WM 
reformed leaders. To allure him from his party, een E 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's employed the agency of = 
Sir David Hamilton. But the kindneſs he affected, nuf. 
and the advices he beſtowed, were no compliment to duet 
the underſtanding of this nobleman; and his threats en cl. 
were regarded with ſcorn. The reformers, inſtead of21 
lofing their courage, felt a ſentiment of exultation and 
triumph; and the earl of Argyle happening to die 
about this time, he not only maintained the new doc- 
trines in his laſt moments, but intreated his ſon to 3's 
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ecotland. for honour in promoting the public preaching of the 
— 


goſpel, and Jeſus Chriſt, and in the utter ruin of ſu- 
perſtition and idolat ry. 


It was determined by the archbiſhop and the pre- 


| lates, that this diſappointment ſhould be ſucceeded 


by a furious perſecution of the reformed. Wal- 
ter Mill, a prieſt, had neglected to officiate at the al- 


abe il tar; and having been long under the ſuſpicion of he- 
executed on reſy, was carried to St Andrew's, committed to pri- 


count of ſon, and accuſed before the archbiſhop and his ſuffra- 
Klgion. 


rens. He was in an extreme old age; and he had 
firvggled all his life with poverty. He funk not, how- 
ever, under the hardneſs of his fate. To the articles 
of his accuſation he replied with ſignal recollection and 
fortitude, The firmneſs of his mind, in the emaciated 
ſtate of his body, excited admiration. The inſults of 
his enemies, and their contempt, ferved to diſcover his 
ſuperiority over them. When the clergy declared 
him a heretic, no temporal judge could be found to 
condemn him to the fire. He was reſpited to ano- 


ther day; and ſo great ſympathy prevailed for his 


misfortunes, that it was neceſſary to allure one of the 
archbiſhop's domeſtics to ſupply the place of the civil 
power, and to pronounce the ſentence of condemna- 
tion, When brought to the ſtake, the reſolution of 
this ſufferer did not forſake him. He praiſed God, 
that he had been called to ſeal up the truth with his 
life; and he conjured the people, as they would e- 
ſcape eternal death, not to be overcome by the errors 
and the artifices of monks and prieſts, abbots and bi- 
ſhops. 

The barbarity of this execution affected the refor- 


mers with inexpreſſible horror. Subſcriptions for mu— 


tual defence were taken, The leaders of the reforma- 
tion, diſperſing their emiſſaries to every quarter, en- 
couraged the vehemence of the multitude. The co— 
venant to eſtabliſh a new form of religion extended far 
and wide. The ſharp point of the ſword, not the 
calm exertions of inquiry, was to decide the diſputes 
of theology. | . 
When the leaders of the reformation were appriſed 
of the ardent zeal of the people, and conſidered the 
great number of ſubſcriptions which had been collec- 
ted in the different counties. of the kingdom, they aſ- 


ſembled to deliberate concerning the fleps to be pur- 


ſued. It was reſolved, accordingly, that a public and 
common ſupplication of the whole body. of the Prote- 
ltants ſhould be preſented to the queen-regent; which, 


dai un the Aſter complaining of the injuries they had ſuffered, 
ittn-je. 
em. 


ſhould require her to beſtow upon them her ſupport 
and affiſtance, and urge her to proceed in the work of 
a reformation. To explain their full meaning, a ſche- 
dule, containing particular demands, was at the ſame 
time to be preſented to her ſcrutiny. To Sir James 
Sandilands of Calder they committed the important 
charge of their. manifeſto and articles of reformation ; 
and in appointing him to this commiſſion, they con- 
ſulted the reſpe& which was due both to the govern- 
ment and to themſelves, His character was in the 


higheſt eſtimation, His ſervices to his country were 


numerous; his integrity and honour were ſuperior to 


| icion 3 and his age and experience gave him 
authority and reverence. 


The vetition or ſupplication of the Proteſtants was 


expreſſed in ſtrong but reſpec ful terms. They told Scotland. 
the queen-regent, that though they had been prove. VO 
ked by great injuries, they had yet, during a long pe- 
riod, abſtained from aſſembling themſelves, and from 
making known to her their complaints. Baniſhment, 
confiſcation of goods, and death in its moſt cruel 
ſhape, were evils with which the reformed had been 
afflicted; and they were {till expoſe) to theſe dread- 
ful calamities. Compelled by their ſufferings, they 
preſumed to aſk a remedy againſt the tyranny of the 
prelates and the eſtate ecclefiaſtical. They had uſurped 
an unlimited domination over the minds of men. W bat- 
ever they commanded, though without any ſanction 
from the word of God, muſt be obeyed. Whatever 
they diſcharged, though from their own authority 
only, muſt be avoided. All arguments and remonſtran- 
ces were equally fruitleſs and vain, The fire, the fag- 
got, and the ſword, were the weapons with which the 
church enforced and vindicated her mandates. By 
theſe, of late years, many of their brethren had fallen; 
and upon this account they were troubled and wound» 
ed in their conſciences. For, conceiving themſelves to 
be a part of that power which God had eſtabliſhed in 
this kingdom, it was their duty to have defended 
them, or to have concurred with them in an open. 
avowal of their common religion. They now take the 
opportunity to make this avowal. They break a ſi- 
lence which may be miſinterpreted into a juſtification 
of the cruelties of their enemies. And dildaining all 
farther diſſimulation in matters which concern the 
glory of- God, their preſent happineſs, and their fu- 
ture ſalvation, they demand, that the original purity 
of the Chriſtian religion ſhall be reſtored; and that the 
government ſhall be ſo improved, as to afford to them 


a ſecurity in their perſons, their opinions, and their 


property. 
With this. petition, or ſupplication, of the Prote- 
ſtants, Sir James Sandilands preſented their ſchedule 
of demands, or the preliminary articles of the refor- 
mation. They were in the ſpirit of their ſupplication, 
and of the following tenor. | $18 
I. It ſhall be lawful to the reformed to peruſe the Articles or- 
ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue; and to employ al- the refor- 
ſo their native language in prayer publicly and in pri- mation 
vate. | N 
II., It ſhall be permitted to any perſon qualified by 
knowledge, to interpret and explain the difficult paſ- 


ſages in the ſcripturess 


III. The ele&ion of miniſters ſhall take place ace 
cording to the rules of the primitive church; and thoſe 
who eleQ ſhall inquire diligently into the lives and 
doArines of the perſons whom they. admit to the cle- 
rical office. | | 

IV. The holy ſacrament of baptiſm ſhall be celebra- 
ted in the vulgar tongue, that its inſtitution and na- 
ture may be the more generally underſtood. 

V. The boly ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ſhall 
likewiſe be adminiſtered in the vulgar tongue; and in 
this communion, as well as in the ceremonial of bap— 
tiſm, a becoming reſpect ſhall be paid to the plain in- 
ſtitution of Chriſt Jeſus. | 

VI. The wicked and licentiovs lives of the biſhops 
and eſtate eccleſiaſtical ſhall be reformed; and if they 
diſcharge. not the duties of true and faithful e 

they 
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Scotland. they ſhall be compelled to deſiſt from their miniſtry had ariſen were determined and brought to a concly. 
NU rn and functions. ſion. | 8 | 
The Prote- The queen-regent now found it neceſſary to flatter IT. They did not mean that all men ſhould be at 
ſtants flat= the Proteſtants. She aſſured them by Sir James San- liberty to profeſs what religion they pleaſed, without 
tered by the qilands, their orator or commiſſioner, that every thing the control of authority. They conſented that all 
93 they could legally deſire ſhould be granted to them; tranſgreſſors in matters of faith ſhould be carried be. 
: and that, in the mean time, they might, without mo- fore the temporal judge. But it was their wiſh that 
leſtation, employ the vulgar tongue in their prayers the clergy ſhould have only the power to accuſe; and 
and religious exerciſes, But, upon tbe pretence that they thought it conformable to juſtice, that a copy of 
no encouragement might be given to tumults and riot, the criminal charge ſhould be lodged with the party 
ſhe requeſted that they would hold no public afſem- upon trial, and that a competent time ſhould be al- 
blies in Edinburgh or Leith. The Congregation, for lowed him to defend himſelf. 
this name was now aſſumed by the Proteſtants, were III. They inſiſted, that every defence conſiſtent 
tranſported with theſe tender proofs of her regard; with law ſhould be permitted to the party accuſed ; 
and while they ſought to advance till higher in her and that objections to witneſſes, founded in truth and 
eſteem by the inoffenſive quietneſs of their carriage, reaſon, ſhould operate to his favour. | 
they were encouraged in the undertaking they had IV. They defired that the party accuſed ſhonld 
begun, and to accompliſh the work of the reforma- have permiſſion to e e and explain his own opi— 
tion. nions; and that his declaration ſhould carry a greater 
Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a evidence than the depoſition of any witneſs; as no per- 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congrega- fon ought to be puniſhed for religion, who is not ob- 
tion ſcruple to communicate the articles of the intend- ftinate in a wicked or damnable tenet. 
ed reformation. The clergy received their demands V. In fine, they urged, that no Proteſtant ſhould be 
A es with a ſtorm of rage, which died away in an innocent condemned for hereſy, without being convicted, by the 
to diſpute debility. Upon recovering from their paſſions, they word of God, of the want of that faith which is necel- 
with the offered to ſubmit the controverſy between them and ſary to ſalvation. 
ann the reformed to a public diſputation. The congrega- The Congregation preſented theſe articles to the 
*'*'8/* tion did not refuſe this mode of trial; and deſired, as queen-regent, expecting that ſhe would not only pro- 
their only conditions, that the ſcriptures might be poſe them to the three eftates aſſembled in parliament, 
conſidered as the ſtandards of orthodoxy and truth, but employ all her influence to recommend them. 
and that thoſe of their brethren who were in exile and But finding themſelves diſappointed, they began to 
under perſecution might be permitted to aſſiſt them. ſuſpect her fincerity ; and they were ſenſible that their 
Theſe requeits, though reaſonable in a high degree, petitions, though they ſhould be carried in parliament, 
were not complied with; and the church would allow could not paſs into a law without her conſent. They 
no rule of right but the canon law and its own councils, therefore abſtained from preſenting them; but as 
Terms of reconciliation were then offered on the part their complaints and defires were fully known in par- 
of the eftate eceleſiaſtical. It held out to the Prote- liament, they ordered a ſolemn declaration to be read 
Rants the liberty of praying and adminiftering the there in their behalf, and demanded that it ſhould be 
ſacraments in the vulgar tongue, if they would pay inſerted in the records of the nation. In this declara- 
reverence to the maſs, acknowledge purgatory, invoke tion, after expreſſing their regret for baving been diſ- 921 
the ſaints, and admit of petitions for the dead. To appointed in their ſcheme of re formation, they proteit- p,,;. ;. | 
conditions ſo ineffectual and abſurd the Congrega- ed, that no blame ſhould be imputed to them for con- gainſt he 
tion did not deign to return any anſwer. | tinuing in their religion, which they believed to be procccng 
The meeting of the parliament approached. The founded in the word of God; that no danger of life, 
parties in contention were agitated with anxieties, ap- and no political pains, ſhould be incurred by them, for 
prehenſions, and hopes. An expectation of a firm diſregarding ſtatutes which ſupport idolatry, and for 
and open aſſiſtance from the queen-regent, gave cou- violating rites which are of human invention; and tion 
rage to the reformed z and, from the parliamentary that, if inſurrections and tumults ſhould diſturb the 
influence of their friends in the greater and the leſſer realm, from the diverſity of religious opinions, and if 
| barcnage, they expected the moſt important ſervices. abuſes ſhould be correQed by violence, all the guilt 
537 hey drew up with eagerneſs the articles which they diſorder, and inconvenience thence arifing, inſtead of 
e be paſſed into a law; and as the ſpirit and being applied to them, ſhould be aſcribed to thoſe 
i thequeen (enſe of their tranſactions are to be gathered in the ſolely who had refuſed a timely redreſs of wrongs, and 
degent. completeſt manner from the papers which were framed who bad deſpiſed petitions preſented with the humi- 
by themſclves, it is proper to attend to them with a lity of faithful ſubjects, and for the purpoſcs of elta- 
punRilious cxatineſs. Their petitions were few and bliſhing the commandments of God, and a moſt jult 
explicit. X and falutary reformation. | 
I, They could not, in conſequence of principle The three eſtates received this formidable protelt 
wiictahey bad embraced from a conviction of their with attention and reſpeR ; but the intention of inſert- 
truth; participate in the Romiſh religion. It was ing it in the national records was abandoned by the 
therefore their deſire, that all the acts of parliament, Congregation, upon a formal promiſe from the queen- 
giving authority to the church to proceed againſt them regent, that all the matters in controverſy ſhould ſpee- 
as heretics, ſhouid be abtogated; or, at leaſt, that dily be brought by her to a fortunate iſſue. 
cir power ſhould be ſuſpended till the diſputes which While the Proteſtants were thus making the moſt 
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vigorous exertions in behalf of their ſpiritual liberties, 


effectually, uſed every effort to promote the marriage 
of her daughter with the dauphin of France. In 1557, 
commiſſioners were appointed to negociate this mar- 
riage; but while theſe negociations were going on, 
the court of France aRed in the molt perfidious man- 
ner. The king and the princes of Lorraine, abuſing 


"of the confidence repoſed in them by the queen of Scot- 
ie court of land, and taking advantage of her youth and inexpe- 


rience, engaged her privately to fign three extraordi- 


nary deeds or inſtruments, By the firſt ſhe conveyed - 


the kingdom of Scotland to the king of France and 
his heirs, in the default of children of her own body. 
By the ſecond ſhe aſſigned him, if ſhe ſhould die with- 
out children, the poſſeſſion of Scotland, till he ſhould 
receive a million of pieces of gold, or be amply re- 
compenced for the ſums expended by him in the edu- 


cation of the queen of Scotland in France. By the 


third ſhe confirmed both theſe grants in an expreſs de- 
claration, that they contained the pure and genuine 


ſentiments of her mind; and that any papers which 


might be obtained, either before or after her marriage, 
by means of the Scottiſh parliament, ſhould be invalid, 


unte ot aud of no force nor efficacy. On the 24th of April, 
an the nuptials were celebrated; and the dauphin, Francis, 


was allowed to aſſume the title of king of Scotland. 
The French court demanded for him the crown and 
other enſigns of royalty belonging to Scotland; but 
the commiſſioners had no power to comply with their 
requeſt, It was then defired, that when they return- 
ed home, they ſhould uſe all their influence to procure 
the crown-matrimonial of Scotland for the dauphin. 
This alſo was refuſed ; the court of France was diſ- 
guſted; and four of the commiſſioners died, it was 
ſuppoſed of poiſon, given them by the princes of 
Lorraine. This ſubjed, however, was preſſed, on 
the return of the ſurviving commiſſioners, by the kin 

of France himſelf, the queen of Scotland, and the 
queen-regent. The Proteſtants alſo joined their in- 
tereſt, hoping by that means to gain over the queen 
and queen-regent to their party ; ſo that an a& of 


drains Parliament was at length paſſed, by which the crown- 


_ matrimonial was given to the dauphin during the time 
dcotſand. 


»of his marriage with queen Mary; but without any 
prejudice to the liberties of the kingdom, to the heirs 
of her body, or to the order of ſucceſſion. With ſo 
many reſtraints, it is difficult to ſee the advantages 
which could accrue from this gift ſo earneſtly ſought 
after; and it is very probable that the uſurpations of 
France in conſequence of it would have been produc- 
tive of many diſturbances ; but theſe were prevented by 
the death of Francis in December 1 560. 

But before this event took place, Scotland was, by 
the intrigues of France, involved in confuſion on ano- 
ther account. After the. death of Mary queen of 
England, and daughter to Henry VIII. the prin- 


— cels of Guiſe inſiſted on the claim of Mary queen of 


Scots to the crown of England, in preference to 
that of Elizabeth, whom they looked upon as ille- 
þlumate, This claim was ſupported by the king of 
Trance, who prevailed with the queen of Scots herſelf 
to aſſume the title of queen of England, and to ſtamp 


money under that character. The arms of Englan 
Vor. IX, I | 
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were quartered with thoſe of France and Scotland; Ssotland. 


and employed as ornaments for plate and furniture of — , 
Mary and the dauphin. Thus was laid the foundation Which lays 
of an irreconcileable quarrel between Elizabeth and the founda- 


Mary; and to this in ſome meaſure are we to aſcribe bono! 
quarrel 
* 


vith Eliza- 
unhappy queen of Scotland at every time ſhe had it atk: a 
in her power. | 

But while they imprudently excited a quarrel with 
England, they yet more imprudently quarrelled alſo 
with the majority of the people of Scotland. As 
Elizabeth profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, it was eaſily 
foreſeen, that the Congregation, or body of the reform- 
ed in Scotland, would never conſent to ac againſt her 59 
in favour of a Popiſh power; and as they could not Scheme to 
be gained, it was reſolved to deſtroy them at once, deſtroy al! 
by putting to death all their leaders. The . 
regent gave intimation of her deſign to re-eſtabliſh tegant 
Popery, by proclaiming a ſolemn obſervance of Eaſter, party in 
receiving the ſacrament according to the Romiſh com- Scotland, 
munion herſelf, and commanding all her houſehold to 
receive it in the ſame manner. She next expreſſed 
herſelf in a contemptuous manner againſt the reformed, 
affirmed that they had inſulted the royal dignity, and 
declared her intention of reſtoring it to its ancient 
luſtre. The preachers of the Congregation were next 
cited to appear at Sirling, to anſwer the charges which 
might be brought againſt them. Alexander earl of 
Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, were 
deputed to admoniſh her not to perſecute the preachers, 
unleſs they had been obnoxious by circulating errone- 
ous doarines, or diſturbing the peace of government. _., 
The queen-regent in a pafſion told them, that the Treacher- 
preachers ſhould all be baniſhed Scotland, thongh ous beha- 
their doctrines were as ſound as thoſe of St Paul, Your of 
The deputies urged her former kind behaviour and —_ 
promiſes; but the queen-regent anſwered, that “ the 
promiſes of princes ought not to be exacted with ri- 
gour, and that they were binding only when ſubſcr- 
vient to their conveniency and pleaſure.” To this 
they replied, that in ſuch a caſe they could not look up- 
on her as their ſovereign, and muſt renounce their 
allegiance as ſubjeas. 

Soon after this tranſaction, the queen-regent received Re 4} 
the news that the reformation was eſtabliſhed in Perth. ings again 
Lord Ruthven the provoſt of the city was ſummoned the Prote- 
to anſwer for this innovation; but his reply was, that ſtants. 
he had no dominion over the minds and conſciences of 
men. The provoſt of Dundee, being ordered to ap- 
prchend an eminentwpreacher named Paul Methven, 

{ent him intelligence of the order, that he might pro- 

vide for his ſafety. The proclamation for obſervin 

Eaſter was every where deſpiſed and negleQed, and 
people exclaimed againſt the maſs as an idol. New 
citations in the mean time had been given to the 
preachers to appear at Stirling. They obeyed the They be- 
ſummons ; but attended by ſuch multitudes, that the come for- 
queen-regent, dreading t“ eir power, though they were widable by 
without arms, intreated Mr Erfkine of Dun, whom their num- 
they had ſent before as a deputy, to ſtop their march; er. 
aſſuring him that all proceedings againſt the preachers 

ſhould be ſtopped. In conſequence of this, the multi- 

tude diſmiſſed ; yet, when the day came on which the 
preachers. ſhould have appeared, the queen-regent, 
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Scotland. with unparallelled folly as well as treachery, cauſed 

5 them to be declared traitors, and proclaimed it eriminal 
to afford them any ſubſiſtenee. 

Mr Erſkine, exaſperated by this ſhameful conduct, 

haſtened to the Congregation, apologiſed for bis con- 


542 duct, and urged them to proceed to the laſt extremities, 
Joln Knox At this critical period alſo John K t d f 
eee period a nox returned from 
Scotland. Geneva, and joined the Congregation at Perth. The 

great provocations which the Proteltants had already 
received, joined to the impetuous paſiions of the mul- 
titude, were now productive of the greateſt diſorders. 
Images were deſtroyed, monaſteries pulled down, and 
their wealth either ſeized by the mob or given to the © 
poor. The example of Perth was followed by Coupar 
in Fife; and ſimilar inſurrections being apprehended 
in other places, the queen - regent determined to puniſh 
the inhabitants of Perth in the molt exemplary man— 
ner. With this view ſhe collected an army; but be- 
ing oppoſed with a formidable power by the Prote- 
$33 ſtants, the thought proper to conclude an agreement. 
Second co- The Proteſtants, however, dreaded her infincerity ; 
2 and therefore entered into 2 new covenant to ſtand by 
eee and defend one another. There fears were not vain. 
gucen- The queen-regent violated the treaty almoſt as ſoon 
zegent. as made, and began to treat the Proteſtants with ſe- 


verity. The earl of Argyle, and the prior of St An- 
drew's, who about this time began to take the title of 
lerd Fames Stuart, now openly headed the Proteſtant 
party, and prepared to colle& their whole {trength. 
'The queen-regent oppoſed them with what forces the 
had, and which indeed chiefly conſiſted of her French 
auxiliaries; but, being again afraid of coming to an 
engagement, ſhe conſented to a truce, until commil- 
foners ſhould be ſent to treat with the lords of an 
effeftual peace. No commiſſioners, however, were 
ſent on her part; and the nobles, provoked at ſuch 
complicated and unceafing treachery, reſolved to puſh 
matters to the utmoſt extremity. The firſt exploit of 
the reformed was the taking of the town of Perth, 
where the queen-regent had placed a French garriſon. 
The multitude, elated with this atchievement, deftroy- 
ed the palace and abbey of Scone, in ſpite of all the 
endeavours of their leaders, even of Joha Knox himſelf, 
to ſave them. The queen-regent, apprehenſive that 
the congregation would commit farther ravages to the 
ſouthward, reſolved to throw a garriſon into Stirling; 
but the earl of Argyle and lord James Stuart were 
too quick for her, and arrived there the very day 
after the demolition of the abbey and palace of Scone. 
The people, incapable of reſtraint, and provoked be- 
yond meaſure by the perfidious behaviour of the Ca- 
thotic party, demoliſhed all the monaſteries in the 
neighbourhood, together with the fine abbey of Cam- 
buſkenneth, fituated on the north bank of the Forth. 
| From Stirling they went to Linlithgow, where they 
za; committed their uſual ravages; after which, they ad- 
Tie queen- vanced to Edinburgh. The queen-regent, alarmed at 
regent flies their approach, fled to Dunbar; and the Proteftants 
by GRE: took up their reſidence in Edinburgh. 
9 Having thus got poſſeſſion of the capital, the con- 
gregation aſſumed to themſelves the ruling power of 
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become 
maſters of the kingdom, appointed preachers in all the churches, 
Ediuburgh. anch ſeized the mint, with all the inftrumetits of coining. 


The queen-regent, unable to diſpute the matter in the 


field, publiſhed a manifeſto, in which ſhe ſet forth their 
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her attendants; that the 


granted the reformed; and being denied the favour 


that the king bis maſter was reſolved rather to expend 
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ſeditious behaviour, commanding them to leave Ed; 
burgh within fx hours, and enjoining her ſubjects 
avoid their fociety under the pain of treaſon. The T. 
congregation having already loſt ſomewhat of their po. FO 
pularity by their violent proceedings, were now in. rity, al 
capable of coping with government. As they had gp 
not eltabliſhed themſelves in any regular body, or po- 
vided a fund for their ſupport, they felt their ſtrength 
decay, and multitudes of them returned to their habi. 
tations. Thoſe who remained found themſelves obli. 
ged to vindicate their conduct; and, in an addreſs to 
the regent, to diſclaim all treaſonable intentions. Ne. 
gociations again took place, which ended as uſual; the 
queen-regent, who had taken this opportunity of col- 
lecting her forces, marched againſt the congregation; 
on the 23d of July 1558. The Proteftants now found A tray 
themſelves incapable of making head againſt their ene. luc 
mies; and therefore entered into a negociation, by 
which all differences were for the preſent aceommoda- 
ted. Tae terms of this treaty were, that the town of 
Edinburgh ſhould be open to the queen-dowager and 
palace of Holyrood-houſe 
and the mint ſhould be delivered up to her ; that the 
Proteſtants ſhould be ſubje to the laws, and abſtain 
from moleſting the Roman-catholics in the exerciſe of 
their religion. On the queen's part, it was agreed, 
that the Proteſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and that no foreign troops {hould enter 
the city of Edinburgh, | 
Notwithſtanding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence in the queen's ſincerity. Having 
heard of the death cf Henry II. of France, and the 
acceſſion of Francis II. and Mary to that kingdom, 
they ſeem to have apprehended more danger than ever. _ 
They now entered into a third covenant ; in which , 
they engaged themſelves to refuſe attendance to the 
queen-dowager, in caſe of any meilage or lett>:; and 
that immediately on the receipt of any notice from 
her to any of their number, it ſhould be communica- 
ted without reſerve, and be made a common ſubject of 
ſcrutiny and deliberation. It was not long before they . 
had occaſion for all their conftancy and ſtrength. The Ther 
queen-regent repented of the favourable terms ſhe hadi 


the (be 
regen. 


which ſhe requeſted of ſaying maſs in the high-church 
of Edinburgh, ſhe ordered them to be every where 
diſturbed in the exerciſe of their religion. 560 
In this imprudent meaſure, the queen-regent was Fre! 
confirmed by letters which now came from Francis, 
and Mary, promiſing a powerful army to ſupport ber”, 
intereſts, The envoy who brought theſe diſpatches 
alſo carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the 
principal leader of the Proteſtants, and natural bro: 
ther to the queen. The letters were filled with re. 
proaches and menaces, mixed with intreaties; al 
along with them the envoy delivered a verbal meſſoge, 


n. Seotlang, 
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all the treaſures of France than not to be revenged on 
the rebellious nobles who had difturbed the peace © 
Scotland. The lord James Stuart was not to be 
frightened by theſe menaces. He returned a cool 11 
deliberate anſwer, apologizing for the Proteſtants, an 

vindicating them from the charge of rebellion ; but a 
the ſame time intimating his full reſolution of conti 
nuing to head the reformed as he had alrcady at 


totland. 
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ach another French commander, arrived with 2000 in- 
arms tue fantry; and that the congregation might be defeated 


The letters of Francis and Mary were ſoon followed 
ooo French ſoldiers, with money and military 
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ores; and the commander was immediately diſpatched 


again t9 
more {ol 
at. arms. 


France, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of as many 
diers, with four ſhips of war, and 100 men- 
But before he could ſet out, La Broſſe, 


not only by arms but in diſputation, the ſame flip 
brought three doctors of the Sorbonne, to ſhow the 
pernicious tendency of the new dodtrines. Thus mat- 
ters were puſned on beyond all hopes of reconciliation. 
The nation was univer{ally alarmed on account of the 
introduction of French troops, to which they ſaw no 
end, The queen-regent attempted to quiet the minds 
of the public by a proclamation ; but their fears in- 
creaſed the more. The congregation aſſembled at Stir- 


ling, wh 


ere they were joined by the earl of Arran, and 


ſoon after by his father the duke of Chattellerault. They 
next deliberated on the meaſures to be followed with 


the quee 


a-regent z and the reſult of their conſultations 


was, that an expoſtulatory letter ſhould be addreſſed 


to her. 


behaved 


This was accordingly done; but as the queen 
with her uſual duplicity, the nobles called the 


people to arms. Mutual manifeſtos were now pub- 
liſhed ; and both parties prepared to decide the con - 
teſt by the ſword. The congregation having ſeized 


Brought 


y caſtle, marched from thence to Edinburgh. 


The queen-regent retired to Leith, which ſhe had for- 


ble tified and filled with French troops, Thither the 
1their nobles ſent their laſt meſſage to her, charging her 
"ml: with a deſign to overthrow the civil liberties of the 
. kingdom. They requeſted her to command her French- 


men and mercenaries to depart from Leith, and to 


make th 


at place open and patent, not only to the in- 


habitants who had been diſpoſſeſſed of their houſes, 
but to all the inhabitants of Scotland. They decla- 
red, that her denial of this requeſt ſhould be conſi - 


dered by them as a proof of her intention to reduce 


the kingdom to ſlavery; in which caſe, they were de- 
termined to employ their utmoſt power to preſerve its 
independency. Two days after this meſſage, the 
queen-regent ſent to them the lord Lyon, whom ſhe 
enjoined to tell them, that ſhe conſidered their demand 


tee en not only as preſumptous, but as an encroachment on 


the royal avthority ; that it was an indignity to her to 


be dicta 


ted to by ſubjects; that Frenchmen were not 


to be treated as foreigners, being entitled to the ſame 
privileges with Scotimen z,,and that ſhe would neither 


diſband 


to de made open and patent. The lord Lyon then, in. 


her troops, nor command the town of Leith 


the name of the queen-regent, commanded the lords 


of the conpregation to depart from Edinburgh, and 


diſperſe 
The 
delib 


themſelves, under the pain of high-treaſon. 


Proteſtants, irritated by this anſwer, after ſome - 
8 cration, degraded the queen-regent ; and to this 
3 purpoſe 
deze to. in lubſcribing an edit, which was ſent to the princi- 


che nobility, barons, and burgeſſes, all agreed 


pal cities in Scotland, and publiſhed in them, 
The next liep taken by the congregation was to 


f 


ammon Leith to ſurrender; but meeting with de- 
dance whtcad of ſobmiſſion, it was reſolved to take the 


town by ſcalade, For this ſervice ladders were fra- 
mec in the church of St Giles; a buſineſs which, in- 


terrupti 


"g the preachers in the exerciſe of public wor- 


ſhip, made them prognoſt icate misfortune and miſcar- Scotland: 


riage to the congregation. In the diſpleaſure of the © 


preachers, the common people found a ſource of com- 
plaint; and the emiſſaries of the queen-dowager aQ- 


them, diſcontent, animoſity, and terror, came to pre- 
vail to a great degree. The duke of Chatellerault 
diſcouraged many by his example. Defections from 
the Proteſtants added ſtrength to the queen-dowager. 
The moſt ſecret deliberations of the confederated lords 
were revealed to her. The ſoldiery were clamorous 
for pay; and it was very difficult to procure money to 
extinguiſh their claims. Attempts to ſoothe and ap- 
peaſe them, diſcovering their conſequence, engendered 


mutinies. They put to death a domeſtie of the car} 


of Argyle, who endeavoured to compoſe them to or- 
der: they inſulted ſeveral perſons of rank who diſco— 
vered a ſolicitude to pacify them; and they even ven- 
tured to declare, that, for a proper reward, they were 
ready to ſuppreſs the reformation, and to re-eſtabliſh 
the maſs. 


It was abſolutely neceſſary to give ſatisfaion to They fall 
the Proteſtant ſoldiers. The lords and gentlemen of into diſtreſ- 


and treat 
with queen 
Elizabeth. 


the congregation collected a conſiderable ſum among 
them; but it was not equal to the preſent exigency. 
The avarice of many taught them to with-hold what 
they could afford, and the poverty of others did not 
permit them to indulge their generofity. It was re- 
ſolved, that each noblemas ſhould ſurrender his filver- 


plate to be ſtruck into money, By the addreſs, how- 


ever, of the queen-dowager, the officers of the mint 
were bribed to conceal, or to convey to a diſtance, the 
ſtamps and inſtruments of coinage. A gloomy de- 
ſpair gave diſquiet to the congregation, and threaten- 
ed their ruin. Queen Elizabeth, with whole mini— 
ſters the confederated lords maintained a correſpond- 


ence at this time, had frequently promiſed them her 


aſſiſtance; but they could not now wait the event of 
a deputation to the court of England. In an extre- 
mity ſo preſſing, they therefore applied for a ſum of 
money to Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James Groft, the 
governors of Berwick ; and Cockburn of Ormiſton, 
who was entruſted with this commilſion, obtained from 


i 3 
them an aid of 4000 crowns. Traitors, however, in ng 
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ing with indefatigable induſtry to divide her adverſa- Pivihons 

rics, and to ſpread chagrin and diſſatisfaction among takes 1 
: among 


Lem. 


Gy 
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the councils of the congregation, having informed the ſubſidy 


queen-dowager of his errand and expedition, the ear] taken by 


| | | . the queens 
of Bothwel, by her order, intercepted him upon his repent, 


return, diſcomfited his retinue, and made a prize of 
the Engliſh ſubſidy. | 
To rouſe the ſpirit of the party, an attack was pro- 
jected upon Leith, and ſome pieces of artillery were 
planted againſt it. But before any charge could be 


made, the French ſoldiers ſallied out to give battle to 1 
the troops of the conprepation, poſſeſſed themſelves of teſtants 
their cannon, and drove them back to Edinburgh. A defeated. 


report that the victors had entered this city with the 
fugitives, filled it with diſorder and diſmay. The earl 
of Argyle and his Highlanders haſtened to recover the 
bonour of the day, and harraſſed the French in their 
retreat. This petty conflict, while it elated the queen- 
dowager, ſerved to augment the deſpondence of the 

Proteſtants. 
Vain of their proweſs, the French made a new fally 
from Leith, with a view to intercept a ſupply of pro- 
39 L 2 vifions 
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Scotland. viſions and ores for the congregation. The earl of 


— Arran and the lord James Stuart advanced to attack 
them, and obliged them to retire, But purſuing them 


569 with too much heat, a freſh body of French troops 
The Pro- made its appearance. It was prudent to retreat, but 
_— difficult. An obſtinate reſiſtance was made. It was 
Red. the object of the French to cut off the ſoldiers of the 

| congregation from Edinburgh, and by this means to 
divide the ſtrength of that ſtation. The earl of Ar- 
ran and the lord James Stuart had occafion for all their 
addreſs and courage. Though they were able, how- 
ever, to effect their eſcape, their loſs was conſiderable, 
and the victory was manifeſtly on the fide of their ad- 
x79 verlaries. 

Maitland, About this time William Maitland of Lethiogton, 
—_— ſecretary to the queen-dowager, withdrew ſecretly 
RTE, from Leith, and joined himſelf to the confederated 
revolts to nobles. He had been diſguſted with the jealouſies of 
the Prote- the French counſellors, and was expoſed to danger 
Se from having embraced the doQrines of the reformed. 
His reception was cordial, and correſponded to the 
opinion entertained of his wiſdom and experience. He 
was ſkcilled in bufineſs, adorned with literature, and 
accultomed to reflection. But as yet it was not known, 
that his want of integrity was in proportion to the 

greatneſs of his talents, ” 
Tue acceſſion of this ſtateſman to their party could 
not conſole the lords of the congregation for the un- 
promiſing aſpe& of their affairs. The two diſcomfi- 
tures they had received, ſunk deeply into the minds of 
their followers. Thoſe who affected prudence, retired 
privately from a cauſe which they accounted to be de- 
iperate; and the timorous fled with precipitation. 
The wailings and diltruſt of the brethren were melan- 
choly and infectious; and exciting the ridicule and 
ſcorn of the partiſans of the queen-dowager, were thence 
augmented the more. A diſtreſs not to be comforted 

571 fecmed to have invaded the Proteſtants ; and the aſſo- 
Treyretl'® ciated nobles conſented to abandon the capital, A 
now 59 after midnight, they retired from Edinburgh ; 
Stirling. and fo great was the panic which prevailed, that they 

„ marched to Stirling without any ſtop or intermiſſion. 
Tohn Knox John Knox, who had accompanied the congrega- 


enconrages tio to Stirling, anxious to recover their unanimity 
them- and courage, addreſſed them from the pulpit. He re- 
preſented their misfortunes as the conſequences of their 
ſins 3 and intreating them to remember the goodneſs 
of their cauſe, aſſured them in the end of joy, honour, 
and victory. His popular eloquence correſponding to 
all their warmeſt wiſhes, diffuſed ſatisfaction and cheer- 
fulneſs. They paſſed from deſpair to hope. A coun- 
cil was held, in which the confederated nobles deter- 


mined to ſolicit, by a formal embaſſy, the aid of 


queen Eliſabeth. Maitland of Lethington, and Ro- 

bert Melvi]}, were choſen to negociate this important 

tranſaction ; and they received the fulleſt inſtruct ions 

concerning the ſtate and difficulties of the congrega- 

tion, the tyrannical defigns of the queen-dowager, and 
the danger which threatened England from the union 
of Scotland with France. 

The queen of England having maturely confidered 
the caſe, determined to aſſiſt the reformers ; whoſe 
leaders now diſperſed themſelves, and went to different 
parts of the kingdom, in order to employ their aQ1- 
vity there for the common cauſe. The queen-dowager, 
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100 foot, entered PDyſart. 


gance. But this fleet having taken the veſſels which 


| Leith, from which he dreaded to be intercepted; but 


. | 


imagining that the lords were fled, conceived or 
hopes of being able to cruſh the reformed at A 
Her ſanguine hopes, however, were ſoon checked FA 
receiving certain intelligence that queen Elizabeth was 
reſolved to give them aſſiſtance. She now took the 
beſt meaſures poſſible, as circumſtances ſtood; and de. 
termined to cruſh her enemies before they could re. 
ceive any aſſiſtance from England. Her French troops Ther? 
took the road to Stirling, and waſted in their march _ 
all the grounds which belonged to the favourers of the viſt the 
reformation. After renewing their depredations at tate of 
or! py} | | , ®* the reform 
Stirling, they paſſed the bridge there; and proceeding, . 
along the fide of the river, exerciſed their crueltiesand - 
oppreſſions in a diſtrict which had diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
by an ardent zeal againſt popery. While-the terror 
of their arms was thus diffuſing itſelf, they reſolved to 
ſeize the town and caſtle of St Andrew's, which they 
conſidered as an important military ſtation, and as a 
convenient place of reception for the auxiliaries they 
expected from France. Rs 35 
But the lord James Stuart employed himſelf to in- They at 
terrupt their progreſs and retard their attempts; and opofd 
it was his object at the ſame time to keep the force of" 6 


a o ; a ( b 1 
the congregation entire, to hazard no action of im- In 


portance, and to wait the approach of the Engliſh ar- Suan. 
my. A ſmall advantage was obtained by the French 
at Petticurr; and they poſleſſed themſclves of King- 
horn. The lord James Stuart, with 500 horſe and 
With this inconſiderable 
ſtrength he propoſed to act againſt an army of 4000 
men. His admirable ſkill in military affairs, and his 
heroic courage, were eminently diſplayed. During 
20 days he prevented the march of the French to 8t 
Andrew's, intercepting their proviſions, harraſſing 
them with ſkirmiſhes, and intimidating them by the 
addreſs and the boldneſs of his ſtratagems. 

Monſieur d'Oyſel, enraged and aſhamed to be dil- 
concerted and oppoſed by a body of men fo diſpropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted himſelf with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart was obliged to retire. Dyſart and 
Wemy ſs were given to the French troops to be pilla- 
ged; and when d'Oyſel was in full march to St An- 
drew's, he diſcovered a powerful fleet bearing up the 1 
frith. It was concluded, that the ſupplies expected 8 
from France were arrived. Guns were fired by his g,“ 
ſoldiers, and their joy was indulged in all its extrava- 


contained their proviſions, and the ordnance with which 
they intended to improve the fortifications of the caltle 
at St Andrew's, a period was put to their rejoicings. 
Certain news was brought, that the fleet tbey obſer- 
ved was the navy of England, which had come to ſup. 
port the congregation, A conſternation, deepened 
by the giddineſs of their preceding tranſports, invaded n 
them. Monſieur d'Oyſel perceived now the value and Thi 
merit of the ſervice which had been performed by the per 
lord James Stuart; and thinking no more of St An- 

drew's and conqueſt, fled to Stirling, in his way te 


he reached that important flation after a march 9 


three days. N i 
A formal treaty was now concluded between te 
lords of the Congregation and queen Elizabeth; and!" ,1.44 


the mean time the queen-dowager was diſappointed n 
her expectations from France. 
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Srotion of the houſe of Guiſe had involved that na- 


tion in troubles and diſtreſs. Its credit was greatly 
ſunk, and its treaſury was nearly exhauſted, Perſe- 
cutions, and the ſpirit of Calviniſm, produced com- 
motions and conſpiracies ; and amidſt domeſtic and 
dangerous intrigues and ſtruggles, Scotland failed to 


engage that particular diſtinction which had been pro- 


miled to its affairs. It was not, however, neglected 
altogether. The count De Martigues had arrived at 
Leith, with 1000 foot and a few horſe. The mar- 
quis D*Elbeuf had embarked for it with another body 
of ſoldiers ; but, after lofing ſeveral ſhips in a furious 
tempeſt, was obliged to return to the haven from 
which he had failed» 

In this reverſe of her fortunes, many forſook the 
queen-dowager. It was now underſtood that the Eng- 
liſh army was upon its march to Scotland. The Scot- 
tiſh lords who had affected a neutrality, meditated an 
union with the Proteſtants. The earl of Huntley gave 
a ſolemn aſſurance that he would join them. Procla- 
mations were iſſued throughout the kingdom, call- 
ing upon the ſubjeAs of Scotland to aſſemble in arms 
at Linlithgow, to-re-eftabliſh their ancient freedom, 


and to aſſiſt in the utter expulſion of the French ſol- 


diery. | | 

The Engliſh fleet, mean while, under Winter the 
vice-admiral, had taken and deſtroyed ſeveral] ſhips, 
had landed ſome troops upon Inchkeith, and diſcom- 


fited a body of French mercenaries. Upon the foun- 


dation of theſe acts of hoſtility, the princes of Lor— 
raine diſpatched the chevalier de Seure to queen Eliza- 
beth, to make repreſentations againſt this breach of 


the peace, and to urge the recall of her ſhips. This 


ambaſſador affected likewiſe to negociate concern- 
ing the evacuation of 5cotland by the French troops, 


and to propoſe methods by which the king of France 


might quarter the arms of England without doing 
a prejudice to queen Elizabeth. But to prevent the 


execution of vigorous reſolutions againſt the queen- 


dowager, and to gain time, were the only objects he 
had in view. With ſimilar intentions, John Monluc 
biſhop of Valence, a man of greater addreſs and abi- 
lity, and equally devoted to the houſe of Guiſe, was 
allo ſent at this time to the court of England. Queen 
Elizabeth, however, and her miniſters, were too wiſe 


„ to be amuſed by artifice and dexterity. The lord 
Grey entered Scotland with an army of 1200 horſe 


and £000 foot; and there commanded under him the 


lord Scroop, Sir James Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and 


vir Francis Lake. By an inclement policy, the queen- 


dowager had already waſted all the country around 


the capital, But the deſolation ſhe had made, while 
it was ruinous to the Scottiſh peaſants, affected not 
the army of England. The leaders of the Congrega- 
tion did not want penetration and foreſigbt, and had 
provided themſelves againſt this difficulty. The duke 
of Chatellerault, the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, 
and Menteith, the lord James Stuart, and the lords 
utbven, Boyd, and Ochiltree, with a numerous and 
formidable force, Joined the Engliſh commander at 
Preſton, 
Struck with the ſad condition of her affairs, deſpair- 
"got a timely and proper ſuccour from France, and 
reminded by fickneſs of her mortality, the queen- 
wager retired from Leith to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


and put herſelf under the protection of the lord Er. Scotland. 


ſkine. At the period when ſhe was appointed to the 
regency, the lord Erſkine had received from the three 
eſtates the charge of this important fortreſs, with the 
injunction to hold it till he ſhould know their farther 


orders; and giving way to the ſolicitations of neither 


faction, he had kept it with fidelity. By admitting 
the queen-dowager, he yielded to ſentiments of ho- 
nour and humanity, and did not mean to depart from 
his duty. A few only of her domeſtics accompanicd 
her, with the archbiſhop of St Andrews, the biſhop 
of Dunkeld, and the earl Mariſchal. | 


The confederated nobles now aſſembled at Dalkeith The Pro 
teſtants in- 
vite her to 
an accom -« 


ſtilities, had been formerly exerciſed by them, they modation. 


to hold a council; and conforming to thoſe. maxims 
of prudence and equity which, upon the eve of bo 


invited the queen-dowager to an amicable concluſion 


of the preſent troubles. In a letter which they wrote 


to her, they called to her remembrance the frequent 
manifeſtos and meſſages in which they had preſſed her 
to diſmiſs the French ſoldiery, who had ſo long op- 
preſſed the lower ranks of the people, and who threat- 
ened to reduce the kingdom itſelf to ſervitude. The 


averſion, however, with which ſhe had conſtantly re- 


ceived their ſuit and prayers, was ſo great, that they 
had given way to a ftrong neceſſity, and had intreated 
the aſſiſtance of the queen of England to expel theſe 
ſtrangers by the force of arms. But though they had 


obtained the powerful protection of this princeſs, they 


were yet animated with a becoming reſpec for the 
mother of their ſovereign; and, abhorring to ſtain the 
ground with Chriſtian blood, were diſpoſed once more 
to ſolicit the diſmiſſion of theſe mercenaries, with their 
officers and captains. And that no juſt objection 
might remain againſt the grant of this their laſt re- 
queſt, they aſſured her, that a ſafe paſſage by land, tov 
the ports of England, ſhould be allowed to the 
French; or that, if they judged it more agreeable, 
the navy of queen Elizabeth ſhould tranſport them to 
their own country. If theſe propoſals ſhould be re- 
jected, they appealed and proteſted to God and to 
mankind, that it ſhonld be underſtood and believed, 
that no motive of malice, or hatred, or wickedneſs of 
any kind, had induced them to employ the fatal expe- 
dient of arms and battles; but that they had been 
compelled to this diſagreeable and diſtreſsful remedy, 
for the preſervation of their commonwealth, their reli— 
ion, their perſons, their eſtates, and their poſterity, 
They begged her to weigh the equity of their peti— 
tion, to conlider the inconveniences of war, and to 
think of the reſt and quiet which were neceſſary to re- 
lieve the afflictions of her daughter's kingdom; and 
they beſought her to embalm her own memory, by 
an immortal deed of wiſdom, humanity, and juſtice, 
To give authority and weight to the letter of the 
aſſociated lords, the lord Grey directed Sir George 
Howard and Sir James Croft to wait upon the 
queen-dowager, and to ſtipulate the peaceable depar- 


ture of the Engliſh troops, upon the condition that She it be- 
the French mercenaries were immediately diſmiſſed haves with 
from her ſervice, and prohibited from refiding in Scot- inlincerity. 


land. Returning no direct anſwer to the applications 
made to her, ſhe defired time to deliberate upon the 


reſolution which it became her to adopt. This equivo- 


cal behaviour correſponded with the ſpirit of jntrigue 
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Scotland. which had uniformly diſtinguiſned the queen-dowager; 
—— and it is probable, that her engagements with France 

\ £86 did not permit her to be open and explicit. 
The French The combined armies marched towards Leith. A 
defcatedby body of the French, poſted upon a riſing ground call- 
the Pro- ed the Hawk-hill, diſputed their progreſs. During 
3 five hours the conflict was maintained with obſtinate 

8 valour. At length the Scottiſh horſemen charged the 
French with a fury which they were unable to reſiſt, 
They fled to Leith with precipitation; and might have 
been cut off from it altogether, if the Engliſh cavalry 
had exerted themſelves. Three hundred of the French 
ſoldiers periſhed in this action, and a few combatants 
only fell on the fide of the Congregation. 

Leith was inveſted. The pavilions and tents of the 
Engliſh and Scottiſh nobility were planted at Reſtal- 
rig, and around it. Trenches were caſt; and the 
ordnance from the town annoying the combined ar- 
mies, a mount was raiſed, upon which eight cannons 
were erected. A continued fire from theſe, againſt St 
Anthony's tower in South Leith, being Kept up and 
managed with ſkill, the walls of this fabric were ſha- 
ken, and the French found it neceſlary to diſmount 
their artillery, Negligent from ſecurity, and appre- 
henſive of no attack, the Engliſh and Scottiſh officers 
occupied themſelves in amuſements, and permitted a 
relaxation of military difcipline,” The French, inform- 
ed of this ſupineneſs and levity, made a ſally from 
Leith. While ſome of the captains were diverting 
themſelves at Edinburgh, and the ſoldiery were enga- 
ged at dice and cards, they entered the trenches un- 
obſerved, and, puſhing their advantage, put 600 men 
to the ſword, After this ſlauphter, the Proteſtants 
were more attentive to their affairs. Mounts were built 
at proper diflances, which, being fortified with ord- 
nance, ferved as places of retreat and defence 1n the 
event of ſudden incurfions: and thus they continued 
the blockade in a more effectual manner. 

The army under the marquis D*Elbeuf, promiſed 
fo often to the queen-regent, was in vain expected by 

her: but ſhe received, at this time, ſupplies in money 
and military ſtores; and Monluc biſhop of Valence, 

though defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her mi 

<89 nihers, had arrived in Scotland to try anew the arts 
Fruitlets Of Uelay and negociation. Conferences were held by 
negociation him with the queen-dowager, with the Engliſh com- 
wich Eng- marders, and with the confederated nobles ; but no 
— contract or agreement could be concluded. His cre- 

dentials neither extended to the demolition of Leith, 
nor to the recall of the French mercenaries: and tho' 
ke obtained powers from his court to conſent to the 
former of theſe meaſures, they were yet burdened with 
conditions which were diſgraceful to the Congrega— 
tion; who, in the preſent proſperous ſtate of their 
fortunes, were not diſpoſed to give up any of the ob— 
jects for which they had ſtruggled fo long, and to the 
attainment of which they now looked forward with a 
{ettled hope and expectation. | | 
Though the grave and meaſured orations of Monluc 
could not overpower the plain and ſtubborn ſenſe of 
the Congregation, yet as he affected to give them ad- 
monittons and warnings, and even ventured to inſult 
them with menzces, they appear to have conceived a 
high indignation againſt him. Under this impulſe, and 
that in ſo advanced a tage of their aſtairs they might 
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been driven by the ambition of France, her own 
doating affeQion for the princes of Lorraine, and 


H&E 
exhibit the determined firmneſs of their reſolutions, Seon 
and bind to them by an indiſſoluble tie the earl 1 
Huntley and the other perſons who had joined them 
in conſequence of the Engliſh alliance, they thought 
of the aſſurance and ſtability of a new league and cove. Th 
nant, more ſolemn, expreſſive, and reſolute, than 
which they had yet entered into and ſubſcribed, 

The nobles, barons, and inferior perſons, who were 
parties to this bond and aſſociation, bound themſelveg 
in the preſence of Almighty God, as a ſociety, and 
as individuals, to advance and ſet forward the reforma. 
tion of religion, and to procure, by every poſſible 
means, the true preaching of the goſpel, with the 
proper adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and the other 
ordinances in connection with it. Deeply affected, at 
the ſame time, with the miſconduct of the French 
ſtateſmen, who had been promoted to high offices; 
with the oppreſſions of the French mercenaries, whom 
the queen-dowager kept up and maintained under the 
colour of authority; with the tyranny of their cap- 
tains; and with the manifeſt danger of conqueſt to 
which the country was expoſed, by different fortifica- 
tions upon the ſea-coaſt, and by other dangerous inno- 
vations ; they promiſed and engaged, generally and 
individually, to join with the queen of England's ar- 
my, and to concur 1n an honeſt, plain, and unreſerved 
reſolution to expel all foreigners from the realm, as 
oppreſſors of public liberty; that, by recovering the 
ancient rights, privileges, and freedom of their na- 
tion, they might live for the future under the due obe- 
dience of their king and queen, be ruled by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the country, and by officers and ſtateſ- 
men born and educated among them. It was likewiſe 
contracted and agreed by the ſubſcribers to this bond 
and covenant, that no private intelligence by writing 
or meſſage, or communication of any kind, ſhould be 
kept up with their adverſaries; and that all perſons 
who reſiſted the godly enterpriſe in which they were 
united, ſhould be regarded as their enemies, and redu- 
ced to ſubjection and obedience. 5 

When the ſtrong and fervid ſentiment and expreſ- 5. 
ſion of this new aſſociation were communicated to dongr 
the queen-dowager, ſhe reſigned herſelf to forrow, givin 
Her mind, inclined to deſpondence by the increaſe p19 = 
of her malady, felt the more intenſely the cruel di-, 
ſtractions and diſquiets into which the kingdom had 


e fourth 
any dovenant, 


the vain progaoſtications of flatterers and courtier. 
In the agony of paſſion, ſhe beſought the maledic- 
tion and curſe of God to alight upon all thoſe who had 
counſelled her to perſecute the preachers, and to re, 
fuſe the petitions of the moſt honourable portion of 
her ſubjects. | | 

In the mean time, the ſiege of Leith was profecu- 
ted. But, the ſtrength of the garriſon amounting to 
more than 4oco ſoldiers, the operations of the beſie· 
gers were flow and languid. An accidental fire in the 
town, which deftroyed many houſes and a great part 
of the public granery, afforded them an opportunity , 
of playing their artillery with ſome advantage; and men 
few days after they made a general aſſault. But bern 

. | . . _ Its be- Ma — 

ſcaling-ladders which were applied to the wa unſacce 
ing too ſhort, and Sir James Croft, who had been cke 


alned to the queen-dowager, having afted a trea. Leu 
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ous part, the attempt failed of ſucceſs, and 1000 
deſtroyed. The combined armies, how- 
ever, did not loſe their reſolution or their hopes. The 
Eugliſh and Scots animated the conſtancy of one ano- 
mer; and in the ratification of the treaty of Berwick, 
which was now made, a new ſource of cordiality open- 
ened itſelf, Letters alſo had come from the duke of 
Norfolk, promiſing a powertul reinforcement, giving 
the expectation of his taking upon him the command 


of the troops in perſon, and ordering his pavilion to 


be erected in the camp. Leith began to feel the mi- 
{:ry of famine, and the French to'give themſelves to 


deſpair. The beſiegers abounded in every thing; and 


it the arrival of 2000 men, the expected reinforcement 


from England, gave them the moſt deciſive ſuperio— 
rity over their adverſaries. Frequent ſallies were made 
by the garriſon, and, they were always unſucceſsful. 
Diſcouraged by defeats, depreſſed with the want of 


provitions, and languiſhing under the nepligence of 


France, they were ready to ſubmit themſelves to the 

Amidſt this diſtreſs the queen-dowager, waſted with 
a lingering diſtemper and with grief, expired in the 
caltle of Edinburgh. A few days before her death, ſhe 
invited to her the dukeof Chatellerault, the lord James 
Stuart, and the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Mari— 
ſal, to bid them a laſt adicu. She expreſſed to them 


her ſorrow for the troubles of Scotland ; and made it 


her earneſt ſait, that they would conſult their conſti— 
tutional liberties, by diſmifiing the French and Eng- 
ih from their country; and that they would preſerve 
a dutifal obedience to the queen their ſovereign. She 
profeifcd an unlimited forgiveneſs ofallthe injuries which 


nad been done to her; and entreated their pardon for 


the offences ſhe had committed againſt them. In token 
ol her kindreſs and charity, ſhe then embraced them 


_ by turns; and, while the tear ſtarted in her eye, pre- 
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icnted to them a cheerful and ſmiling aſpect. After 


this interview, the ſhort portion of life which remained 
to her was dedicated to religion; and that ſhe might 
:!lure the Congregation to be compaſſionate to her 
Popiſh ſubjects and her French adhercnts, ſhe flatter- 
ed them, by calling John Willocks, one of the moit 
popular of their preachers, to aſſiſt and comfort her 
by his exhortations and prayers. He made long diſ- 
courſes to her about the abominations of the maſs ; 
but ſhe appears to have died in the communion of the 
Romiſh church; and her body being tranſported to 
France, was depoſited in the monaſtery of St Peter, 


at Kheims, in Champagne, where her ſiſter Renée 


was an abbeſs. 
The death of the queen-dowager, at a period ſo 


" critical, broke altogether the ſpirit of the French 


troops, They were blocked up ſo completely, that 
it was almoſt impoſſible for any ſupplies to reach them 
enher by fea or land; and France had delayed ſo long 
to fulfih its magnificent promiſes, that it was no longer 
in a Capacity to take any ſteps towards their accom- 
pliſnment. Its internal diſtreſs and diſquiets were 
multiplying, The nobility, impoveriſhed by wars, 
were courting the rewards of ſervice, and ſtruggling 
in hoſtility, The clergy were avaricious, ignorant, 
and vindictive. The populace, knowing no trade but 
Ms, offered their ſwords to the factious. Francis II. 
ie huſband of Mary, was without dignity or under- 
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ſtanding. Catharine de Medicis his mother was fall Scotland. 


of artitice and falſehood. Inſurrections were dreaded 
in every province. The houſe of Guiſe was encom— 
paſſed with difficulties, and trembling with apprehen- 
fions, ſo that they could not think of preſiſting in their 
views of diſtant conqueſts. It was neceſſary that they 
ſhould abandon for a time all the proud projects they 
had formed for the extenfion of the French monarchy. 
It was chiefly in the exemption from foreign wars 
that they could hope to ſupport their own greatneſs, 
and apply a remedy to the domeſtic diſturbances of 
France. | | 


It appeared to Francis and Mary, tha ould Francis and 
TE Yo they TY A Mary enter 


into a ne- 


not treat in a direct method with the Congregation, 
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whom they affected to conſider as rebellious ſubjects, pociation 


without derogating from their royal dignity. In nego- with Eliza» 


ciating a peace, they therefore addreſſed themſelves to beth. 


queen Elizabeth. It was by her offices and interfe- 
rence that they projected a reconciliation with the 
confederated lords, and that they meant to extinguiſh 


the animoſities which, with ſo much violence, had 


agitated the Scottiſh nation. 'They pranted their 


commiſſion to John Monlue biſhop of Valence, Ni- 


cholas Pelleve biſhop of Amiens, Jacques de la Broſſe, 
Henry Clentin fieur d'Oyſel, and Charles de la Roche- 
faucault ſieur de Randan ; authoriſing them in a body, 
or by two of their number, to enter into accords and 
agreements with the queen of England. The Engliſh 
commiſſioners were Sir William Cecil principal ſecre- 
tary of ftate, Nicolas Wotton dean of Canterbury 
and York, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Henry Percy, and 
Sir Peter Crew ; and the powers of treaty were to be 
exerciſed by them ail in conjunction, or by four, three, 
or two of them. 

The plenipotentiaries of France, though empowered 
only to treat with England, were yet, by a ſeparate 
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commiſſion, entruſted to aſſure the Congregation, that, (@.qs. 


notwithſtanding the heinous guilt incurred by them, 
Francis and Mary were inclined to receive them into 
favour, upon their repentance and return to obedt- 
ence ;z and to abſtain. for ever from all inquiry into 
their conduct, They had full authority, at the ſame 
time, by this new deed, to hear, in conjunction with 
the commiſſioners of Elizabeth, the complaints of the 
Congregation, and to grant, with their conſent, the 
relief which appeared to them to be the moit proper 
and ſalutary. | | 

The nobility and people of Scotland, chooſing for 
their repreſentatives the lord James Stuart, the lord 
Ruthven, and Maitland of Lethington, expreſſed their 
willingneſs to concur in reaſonable meaſures for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the public union and tranquillity. By 
the mode of a formal petition, they enumerated their 


4 


grievances, laid claim to a redreſs of them, and be- 


ſought a uniform protection to their contlitution and 
laws. 


we | „l 
To this petition the interceſſion of queen Eli- And at jatt 


zabeth effected the friendly attention of Francis and grant th: i. 


Mary; and upon a foundation concerted with ſo much Petite, 


propriety, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wotton, 


the acting plenipotentiaries of England and France, 
drew up and authenticated the celebrated deed of 


relief and conceſſion which does ſo much honour to 
the ſpirit, preſeverance, and magnanimity of the Scot - 
tiſh nation. 
By this accord and agreement, Francis vw 191 85 
Iipulatee 


Scotland. 
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ſtipulated and conſented, that no French ſoldiers and 
no foreign troops ſhould be ever introduced into Scot- 
land without the counſel and advice of the three eſtates. 
They concurred in the opinion, that the French mer— 
cenaries ſhould be ſent back into France, and that the 


fortifications of Leith ſhould be demoliſhed. They 


agreed that commiſſioners ſhould be applied to viſit 
Dunbar, and to point out the works there which ought 
to be deſtroyed ; and they bound and engaged them- 
ſelves to build no new fortreſs or place of ſtrength 


within the kingdom, and to repair no old one, with- 


out a parliamentary authority and ſanction. They 
conſented to extinguiſh all debts which had been con- 
traced for the maintenance of the French and Scotch 
ſoldiery in their ſervice. They appointed the eſtates 


of the realm to hold a parliament for the diſcuſſion of 


charge of affairs of the revenue. 


parties. 


affairs of ſtate; and they obliged themſelves to confi- 
der the acts of this aſſembly as valid and effectual in 
every reſpect. They confirmed the ancient law of the 
country, which prohibited the princes of Scotland from 
making peace and war without the advice of the three 


eſtates. It was accorded and agreed by them, that the 


three eſtates, in concurrence with the queen, ſhould 
elect a council for the adminiſtration of affairs during 
her majeſty's abſence. They became bound fto em- 
ploy the natives of Scotland ia the management of ju- 
{tice both civil and criminal, in the offices of chancel- 
lor, keeper of the ſeals, treaſurer, comptroller, and 
in other ſtations of a ſimilar nature; and to abſtain 
from the promotion of all foreigners to places of truſt 
and honour, and from inveſting any clergyman in the 
They determined to 
eſtabliſh an act of oblivion, and to forget and bury for 
ever the memory of all the late tranſactions of war and 
offence. It was concluded by them, that a general 
peace and reconciliation ſhould take place among all 
They expreſſed their determination, that no 
pretence ſhould be aſſumed by them, from the late con- 
tentions, to deprive any of their ſubjects of their eſtates 
or offices. And they referred the reparation which 
might be proper to compenſate the injuries that had 
been ſuſtained by biſhops and eecleſiaſties, to the judge - 
ment of the three eftates in parliament. 
Upon the ſubjeQ of the reformation, the plenipo- 


tengiaries of England and France did not chooſe to de- 


liberate and decide, although articles with regard to 
it had been preſented to them by the nobles and the 
people. They referred this delicate topic to the en- 
ſuing meeting of the parliament ; and the leaders of 


the congregation engaged, that deputies from the three 
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eſtates ſhould repair to the king and queen, to know 
their intention concerning matters of ſuch high im- 
portance. 
After having granted theſe conceſſions to the nobi- 
lity and the people of Scotland, upon the part of their 
reſpective courts, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and 
Wotton, concluded another deed cf treaty and apree- 
ment. By this convention it was determined, that 
the Engliſh and French troops ſhould depart out of 
Scotland; that all warlike preparations ſhould ceaſe ; 
that the fort of Aymouth ſhould be raſed to the 
ground, in terms of the treaty of Cambray ; that 
Francis and Mary ſhould abftain from bearing the title 
and arms of England or Ireland; that it ſhould be 
conſidered, whether a farther compenſation ſhould be 
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tenſively great and uſeful ; and, while they operated 


took the road to Berwick. Amidſt events ſo joyful, 


miſſioners of the boroughs, with ſeveral of the nobilt- 


ven at Jedburgh, William Chriſtiſon at Dundee, Da- 


ants, the meeting of the parliament approached. git 
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made to Elizabeth for the injuries committed a9! 

her; and that the king and Coon of Scots ho b. = 
fully and ſincerely reconciled to the nobility and the 
people of their kingdom. The intereſts of England 
and France were the particular objects of this agree. 
ment. But though the conceſſions to the Proteſtants 
were not inſerted in it at full length, an expreſſive re. 
ference was made to them; and they received a con. 
firmation in terms which could not be miſunderſtood 
or controverted. This deed recorded the clemency of 
Francis and Mary to their ſubjects of Scotland, the 
extreme willingneſs of the nobility and the people to 
return to their duty and allegiance, the repreſentation 
they had offered of their grievances, and the requeſt 
of queen Elizabeth that redreſs ſhould be afforded to 
them ; and 1t appealed to the conſequent conceſſions 
which had been ſtipulated to their advantage. 

By theſe important negociations, the Proteſtants, 
while they humbled France, flattered queen Elizabeth; 
and while they acquired a power to act in the eſta. 
bliſhment of the reformation, reſtored its civil conſti- 
tution to Scotland. The excluſion of foreigners from 
offices of ſtate, the limitation of the Scottiſh princes 
with regard to peace and war, the advancement of the 
three eſtates to their ancient conſequence, and the act 
of oblivion of all offences, were acquiſitions moſt ex- 
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the fulleſt ſecurity to the reformed, gratified all their 
happieſt and moſt ſanguine expectations. x 6 

The peace, ſo fortunately concluded, was imme— Po 
diately proclaimed. The French mercenaries em- cli, 
barked for their own country, and the Engliſh army 


the preachers exhorted the confederated nobles to 
command the ſolemnity of a thankſgiving. It was or- 
dered accordingly ; and after its celebration, the com- 


ty, and the tenants in capite, were appointed to chooſe 

and depute miniſters to preach the goſpel in the prin- 61 
cipal towns throughout the kingdom. John Knox App" 
was called to diſcharge the paſtoral functions at Edin- 


burgh, Chriſtopher Goodman at St Andrew's, Adam; 
Heriot at Aberdeen, John Row at Perth, Paul Meth · places 


vid Ferguſon at Dunfermling, and David Lindley at 
Leith. That the buſineſs of the church, at the ſame 
time, might be managed with propriety, ſuperintend- 
ents were elected to prefide over the ecclefiaſtical af- 
fairs of particular provinces and diſtricts. Mr John 
Spotſwood was named the ſuperintendant for the divi- 
ſion of Lothian, Mr John Willocks for that of Glaſ- 
gow, Mr John Winram for thatof Fife, Mr John Er- 
ſkine of Dun for that of Angus and Merns, and Mr 
John Carſwell for that of Argyle and the Ifles. This 
inconſiderable number of miniſters and ſuperintend- 
2 gave a beginning to the reformed church of Scot- E 
and. 5 | | 3, 
Amidſt the triumph and exultation of the Proteſt- The it 
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perſons who had a title from law, or from ancient eu- 
ſtom, to attend the great council of the nation, were 
called to aſſemble there. While there was a full con- 
vention of the greater barons and the prelates, the in- 
ferior tenants in capite, or the leſſer barons, upon àn 
occalion ſo great, inſtead of appearing by 9 
f | z 
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tion, came in crowds to give perſonally their aſſiſtance 
and votes; and all the commiſſioners for the boroughs, 
without exception, preſented themſelves. 

It was objected to this parliament when it was aſ- 
ſembled, that it could not be valid, fince Francis and 
Mary were not preſent, and had not empowered any 
perſon to repreſent them. But by the terms of the 
1:te conceſſions to the nobility and the people, they 
had in effect diſpenſed with this formality ; and the 
objection, after having been agitated with heat for 
ſome days, was rejected by a majority of voices. The 
lords of the articles were then choſen; and as the Pro- 


teſtant party were ſuperior to the Poprſh faction, they 


were careful, in eleQing the members of this com- 


mittee, to favour all thoſe who were diſpoſed to for- 


ward the work of the reformation. The firſt object 


which the lords of the articles held out to the parlia- 


ment, was the ſupplication of the nobility, gentry, 
and all the other perſons who profeſſed the new doc- 
trines. It required, that the Romiſh church ſhould 
be condemned and aboliſhed. It reprobated the tenet 
of tranſubſtantiation, the merit of works, papiſtical 
indulgences, purgatory, pilgrimages, and prayers to 


departed ſaints; and confidering them as peſtilent er- 


rors, and as fatal to ſalvation, it demanded, that all 


thoſe who ſhould teach and maintain them, ſhould be 
expoſed to correction and puniſhment, It demanded, 


that a remedy ſhould be applied againſt the profana- 
tion of the holy ſacraments by the Roman Catholics, 
and that the ancient diſcipline of the church ſhould be 
reſtored. In fine, it inſiſted, that the ſupremacy and 
authority of the pope ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that 
the patrimony of the church ſhould be employed in 
ſupporting the reformed miniſtry, in the proviſion of 
ichools, and in the maintenance of the poor. 

This ſupplication of the Proteſtants was received in 
parliament with marks of the greateſt deference and 
reſpet, The popiſh doctrines it cenſured, and the 
ſtrong language it employed, excited no diſpute or al- 
tercation, The nobility, however, and the lay mem- 
bers, did not think it expedient that the patrimony 
of tie church, in all its extent, ſhould be allotted to 
the reformed miniſtry, and the ſupport of ſchools and 
the poor. Avoiding, therefore, any explicit ſcrutiny 
into this point, the parliament gave it in charge to the 
miniſters and the leading men of the reformation, to 
draw up, under diſtin heads, the ſubſtance and ſenſe 
of thoſe doctrines which ought to be eſtabliſhed over 


aral Feth the kingdom. Within four days this important bu- 


lineſs was accompliſhed. The writing or inſtrument 
to which the reformed committed their opinions was 
termed, “ The Confeſſion of Faith, profeſſed and be- 
lieved by the Proteſtants within the realm of Scot- 
land (4).” It was read firſt to the lords of the articles. 
It was then read to the parliament z and the prelates 


2 * . 
o! the Romiſh church were commanded, in the name 


0: God, to make publicly their objections to the doc- 


tries it propoſed. They preſerved a profound ſilence. 


new diet was appointed for concluding the tranf- 
actioa. The articles of the confeſſion were age in read 
over in their order, and the votes of the parliament 
were called, Of the temporal nobility, three only 
reivfe! to beſtow upon it their authority. The earl 

Vol, IX. 

(a) It i 
parl. 1567. 


fe ſſion of the reformed faith. 


of Athol, and the lords Somerville and Bothwel, pro- Scotland. 
teſted, that © they would believe as their fathers had 5 
done before them.” The biſhops and the eſtate ec- 
cleſiaſtical, from a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of 
popery, ſeemed to have loſt all power of ſpeech. No 
diſſent, no vote, was given by them. It is long,” 
ſaid the earl Mariſchal, « fince I entertained a jealouſy 
of the Romiſh faith, and an affection to the reformed 
doctrines. But this day has afforded me the comple- 
teſt conviction of the falſehood of the one, and the 
truth of the other. The biſhops, who do not conceive 
themſelves to be deficient in learning, and whoſe zeal 
for the maintenance of the hierarchy cannot be doubted, 
have abandoned their religion, and their intereſt in it, 
as objects which admit of no defence or juſtification.“ 
All the other conſtituent members of this great coun- 
eil were zealous for the eſtabliſnment of the reforma- 


tion, and affirmed the propriety of its doctrines. Thus 


the high court of parliament, with great deliberation 
and ſolemnity, examined, voted, and ratified the con- 
606 

A few days after the eſtabliſhment of the Confeſſion Abolition 
of Faith, the parliament paſſed an act againſt the maſs of the wats. 
and the exerciſe of the Romiſh worſhip. And it ſcru- 
pled not to ordain, that all perſons ſaying or hearing 
maſs ſhould, for the firſt offence, be expoſed to the 
confiſcation of their eſtates, and to a corporal cha- 
ſtiſement, at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate; that for 
the ſecond offence, they ſhould be baniſhed out of the 
kingdom; and that for the third offence they ſhould &6oy 
incur and ſuffer the pains of death. This fierceneſs, it Perſecuting 
is to be acknowledged, did not ſuit the generoſity e 
victory; and while an excuſe is ſought for it in the : 
perfidiouſneſs of the Romiſh prieſthood, it efcapes not 
the obſervation of the moſt ſuperficial hiſtorians, that 
theſe ſeverities were exactly thoſe of which the Pro- 
teſtants had complained ſo loudly, and with ſo much 
juſtice. By another ordination, the parliament, after 
having declared, that the pope, or biſhop of Rome, 
had inflited a deep wound and a humiliating 1injur 
upon the ſovereignty and government of Scotland, by 
his frequent interferences and claims of power, com- 
manded and decreed, that, for the future, his juril- 
diction and authority ſhould be dead and extind; and 
that all perſons maintaining the ſmalleſt connection 
with him, or with his ſect, ſhould ' be liable to the loſs 
of honour and offices, proſcription and baniſhment. 

Theſe memorable and decifive ftatutes atchieved the 
overthrow of the Romiſh religion. To obtain to theſe 
proceedings, and to its other ordinances, the appro- 5 
bation of Francis and Mary, was an ohject of the great - pralcis and 
eft anxiety, and of infinite moment to the three eſtates- Mary uſe | 


Sir James Sandilands lord St John, was therefore ap- to confirm 


pointed to go to France, and to expreſs to the kin — ao, 
and queen the affection and allegiance of their ſub— ue od : 
j<Rs, to explain what had been done in conſequence of 
the late conceſſions and treaty, and to folicit their 
royal ratification of the tranſactions of the parliament. 
The ſpirited behaviour of the congregation had, how- 
ever, exceeded all the expectations of the princes of 
Lorraine; and the bulineſs of the embaſſy, and the 
ambaſſador himſelf, though a man of character and 


probity, were treated not only with ridicule, but with 


29 U inſult 


s given at full length in Knox, in the collection of confeſſions of ſaith, vol. z- and in the Ratute book, 


Scotland. iuſult and contumely. 
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He returned accordingly with · 
out any anſwer to his commiſſion. Iuſtead of ſubmit. 
ting the heads and topics of a reformation to Francis 
and Mary, by a petition or a narrative, the parliament 
had voted them into laws; and from this informality 
the validity of its proceedings has been ſuſpected. But 
it is obſervable of the Proteſtants, that they had not 
concealed their views with regard to religion and the 
abolition of Popery ; that in the grant of redreſs and 
conceſſion, and in the deed of treaty, no actual pro- 
hibition was made to bar the eftabliſhment of the re- 
formation; that a general authority was given to the 
parliament to decide in aſſairs of ſtate; and that Fran- 
cis and Mary were ſolemnly bound to authenticate its 
tranſactions, Though a formality was invaded, the 
ſpirit of the treaties was yet reſpected and maintained. 
The nation, of conſequence, imputed the conduct of 
Francis and Mary to political reaſons ſuggeſted by 
the princes of Lorraine, and to the artifices of the po- 
piſh clergy z and as Elizabeth did not refuſe, upon her 
part, the ratification of the agreements, and ſolicited 
and preſſed the French court in vain to adopt the ſame 
N a ſtrength and force were thence communica- 
ted to this concluſion. | 

When the three eftates diſpached Sir James Sandi- 
lands to France, they inſtruded the earls of Morton 
and Glencairn, with Maitland of Lethington, to re- 
pair to the court of England. By theſe ambaſſadors 
they preſented to Elizabeth their ſincere and reſpectful 
thanks, for the attention ſhown by her to Scotland, 
in her late moſt important ſervices. And while they 
ſolicited the continuance of her favour and protection, 
intreated, in an earneſt manner, that her majeſty, for 
the eſtabliſhment of a perpetual peace and amity, 
would be pleaſed to take in marriage the earl of Ar- 
ran, the next heir after his father to the Scottifh 


monarchy. The queen made new and fervent prote- 


tations of her regard and attachment; and gave the 
promiſe of her warmeſt aid when it ſhould be neceſ- 
lary, in their juſt defence, upon any future occaſion. 
She ſpoke in obliging terms of the earl of Arran; but 
as ſhe found in herſelf no preſent diſpoſition to mar- 
riage, ſhe defired that he might conſult his happineſs 
in another alliance. She expreſſed a favourable opi- 
nion of the Scottiſh nobility z and as a demonſtration 
of her affection and eſteem, ſhe took the liberty to re- 
mind them of the practices which had been employed 
to overturn their independency, and begged them to 
conſider the unanimity and concord of their order as a 
neceſſary guard againſt the ambition and the artifice 
of the enemies of their nation. i 

The ſucceſs of the Congregation, though great and 
zhluſtrious, was not yet completely deciſive, The re- 
fuſal of Francis and Mary to ratify their proceedings, 
opened up a ſource of bitterneſs and inquietude. The 
Popiſh party, though humbled, was not annihilated. 
Under the royal protection it would ſoon be formi- 
dable. Politica] conſiderations might ariſe, not only 
to cool the amity of England, but even to provoke its 
reſentment. And France, though it could now tranf- 
port no army againſt Scotland, might foon be able 
to adopt that expedient. Cruel diſtractions and ſe— 
vere calamities were ſtill to be dreaded, In the nar- 
Towgels of their own relguress they could find no folid 
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and permanent ſecurity againſt the rage and wejo!,+ 
domeſtic faction, and e e e e 
tenfive kingdom. All their fair atchievements might 
be blaſted and overthrown. Popery might apain boi 
up her towers, and a ſanguinary domination 
alike their religious and civil liberties. 

While the anguiſh of melancholy apprehenſions re. 
preſſed the triumph of the congregation, the event 
which could operate moſt to their intereſts was an. 
nounced to them. This event was the death of Fran. Dee 
cis II. The tie which knit Scotland to France was Flanci l. 
thus broken. A new ſcene of politics diſplays it- 
ſelf, Catharine de Medicis, the queen-mother, ruled 
Charles IX. and was the perſonal enemy of the queen 
of Scots. The power and the credit which Mary had 
lent to her uncles, and the frequent and humiliating 
diſappointments which the queen-mother had ſuffered 
trom her influence over Francis, were now repaid with 
a ſtudied indifference and neglect. In the full perfec. 
tion of her charms, with two crowns upon her head, 
and looking towards a third, ſhe felt herſelf to be 
without grandeur and without conſequence, Leaving 
a court where ſhe had experienced all the enjoyments 
of which humanity is ſuſceptible, ſhe retired to Rheims 
to indulge her forrow. 

In the humiliation of their queen, and in the 
change produced in the councils of France, the Pro- 
teltants found evety poſſible encouragement to pro- 
ceed with vigour in the full eſtabliſhment of the re- 
formed doctrines. After the diſſolving of the parlia- 
ment, they turned their thoughts and attention to the 
plan of policy which might ſuit beſt the tenets and re- 
Iigion for which they had contended. The three 
eltates, amidſt their other tranfactions, had granted a ,, 
commiſhon to Mr John Winram, Mr John Spotl: reclejafi 
wood, John Willocks, Mr John Douglas, Mr John cal giver 
Row, and John Knox, to frame and model a ſcheme 5 5 
or platform of eccleſiaſtical government. They were 8 1 
not long in complying with an order fo agreeable to qe, 
them, and compoſed what is termed the Fir/? Book of 
Diſcipline; in which they explained the uniformity and 
method which ought to be preſerved concerning doc- 
trine, the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, the election 
and proviſion of miniſters, and the policy of the 
church. | | 

A convention of the eſtates gave its ſanQion to the 
Preſbyterian ſcheme of government. But while the 
Book of Diſcipline ſketched out a policy beautiful % 
for its ſimplicity, yet it required that the patrimony, The ry 
and the rich poſſeſſions of the ancient church, ſhould nues f 
be allotted to the new eſtabliſhment. The reformers, ow 
however, ſo ſucceſsful in the doQrines and the policy 9 
they had propoſed, were here very unfortunate. 415 frre 
convention of the eſtates did not pay a more reſpectfal pa 
regard to this propoſal than the celebrated parliament 
had done, which demoliſhed the maſs and the jurit- 
diction of the ſee of Rome. They affected to covli- 
der it as no better than a dream. The expreſſion © a 
devout imagination?” was applied to it in mockery ; 
and it was not till after long and painful ſtruggles, 
that the new eſtabliſhment was able to procure to It 
ſelf a becoming and neceſſary proviſion and ſuppoft. 
The Romiſh clergy were ſtrenuous to continue in their 


poſſeſſions, and to prolit by them 5 and the nobles anc 
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beland. the laity having ſeized upon great proportions of the 
gcotland, 


y of the church, were no leſs anxious to retain 
the acquiſitions they had made. 8 

The avetſion entertained from beſtowing riches upon 
the Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment, encouraged the ardour 
which prevailed for advancing all the other views and 
Intereſts of the reformed, And this end was alſo pro- 
moted in no inconſiderable degree by the inſidious po- 
licy of Catharine de Medicis. She was willing to in- 
creaſe and to foſter all the difficulties and dangers in 
the ſituation of the queen of Scots and her ſubjects. 
Upon this account ſhe had engaged Charles IX. to 
difpatch Monſieur Noailles to the Scotch parliament, 
to urge it in ſtrong terms to renew the ancient Jeague 
between the two kingdoms, to diſſolve the alliance with 
England, and to re-eſtabliſh over Scotland the Popiſh 
doctrines and the Popiſh clergy. A new meeting of the 
eſtates was aſſembled, which conſidered theſe ſtrange 
requiſitions, and treated them with the indignation 
they merited. Monſieur Noailles was inſtructed to in- 
form his ſovereign, that France having acted with 


cruelty and perfidiouſneſs towards the Seots, by attack- 


ing their independency and liberties under the cover 
and pretence of amity and marriage, did not deſerve to 
know them any longer as an ally ; that principles of 


juſtice, a love of probity, and a high ſenſe of grati- 


tude, did not permit the Scottiſh parliament to break 


the confederacy with England, which had generouſly 


protected their country againſt the tyrannical views of 
the French court, and the treacherous machinations of 
the houſe of Guiſe; and that they were never to ac- 


knowledge the Popiſh clergy to be an order of men, 


or the legal poſſeſſors of the patrimony of the church; 


(12 


ſince, having aboliſhed the power of the pope, and 
renounced his doctrines, they could beſtow no favour 
or countenance upon his vaſſals and ſervants, | 
To this council of the eſtates a new ſupplication was 
preſented by the Proteſtants. They departed from 
the high claim which they had made for the riches and 
patrimony of the Popiſh church; and it was only re- 
queſted by them, that a reaſonable or decent proviſion 


| ſhould be allotted to the true preachers of the goſpel. 


This application, however, no leſs than their former 
exorbitant demand, was treated with neglect and in- 
difference, But amidſt the anxiety manifeſted by the 
nobles and the tenants of the crown to hold the Preſ- 
byterian clergy in ſubjection and in poverty, they diſ- 
covered the warmeſt zeal for the extenfion and conti- 
nuance of the reformed opinions. For in this ſuppli- 
cation of the Proteſtants, an ardent defire being inti- 
mated and urged, that all the monuments of idolatry 
which remained ſhovld be utterly deſtroyed, the fulleſt 
and moſt unbounded approbation was given to it. An 
act accordingly was paſſed, which commanded that 


4 otevery abbey-church, every cloiſter, and every memo- 
Malte. 


by wal ad demoliſhed : and the care of this cruel, but popu- 
le b. ler employment, was committed to thoſe perſons who 


Da molt remarkable for their keenneſs and ardour in 
cot. 


rial whatſoever of Popery, ſhould be finally overthrown 


the work of the reformation. Its execution in the 
weltern counties was given in charge to the earls of 
Arran, Argyle, and Glencairn; the lord James Stuart 


_Mended to it in the more northern diftrias ; and in 


the inland diviſions of the country, it was intruſted 
W the barons in whom the Congregation had the 
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greateſt confidence. A dreadful devaſtation enſued. Scotland, 
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The populace, armed with authority, ſpread their ra— 
vages over the kingdom. It was deemed an execrable 


lenity to ſpare any fabric or place where idolatry had 
been exerciſed. The churches and religions houſes 


were every where defaced, or pulled to the ground. ; 
and their furniture, utenſils, and decorations, became 


the prizes and the property of the invader. Even 


the ſepulchres of the dead were ranſacked and violated. 


The libraries of the eceleſiaſties, and the regiſters kept 
by them of their own tranſaRions and of civil affairs, 
were gathered into heaps, and committed to the 
flames. Religious antipathy, the ſanction of law, the 
exhortation of the clergy, the hope of ſpoil, and, above 
all, the ardour to put the laſt hand to the reformation, 
concurred to drive the rage of the people to its wildeit 
fury; and, in the midſt of havock and calamity, 
the new eſtabliſhment ſurveyed its importance and its 


power. | | "I 
The death of Francis IT. having left his queen Mary ys 
O re- 


in a very diſagrecable ſituation while ſhe remained in 


— — 


6 : turn to her 
France, it now became neceſſary for her to think on own coun 


returning to her own country. 'To this ſhe was ſoli- try. 


cited both by the Proteſtants and Papiſts ; the former 
that they might gain her over to their party; and the 
latter, hoping that, as Mary was of their own perſua- 
ſion, Popery might once more be eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land. For this deputation, the Proteſtants choſe lord 
James Stuart, natural brother to the queen; and the 
Papiſts, John Lefly, official and vicar-general of the 
dioceſe of Aberdeen. The latter got the ftart of the 
Proteſtant ambaſſador, and thus had the opportunity 
of firſt delivering his meſſage. He adviſed ber ftrong- 
ly to beware of the lord James Stuart, whom he re- 
preſented as a man of unbounded ambition, who had 
eſpouſed the Proteſtant cauſe for no other reaſon than 
that he might advance himſelf to the higheſt employ- 
ments in the ſtate; nay, that he had already fixed his 
mind on the crown itſelf. -For theſe reaſons he advi- 
fed that the lord James Stuart ſhould be confined in 
France till the government of Scotland could be com- 
pletely eftabliſhed. But if the queen was averſe to 
this meaſure, he adviſed her to land in ſome of the 
northern diſtricts of Scotland, where her friends were 
moſt numerous; in which cafe an army of 20,000 men 
would accompany her to Edinburgh, to reſtore the Po- 
piſh religion, and to overawe her enemies. The next day 
the lord James Stuart waited upon her, and gave an 
advice very different from that of Leſly. The ſureſt 
method of preventing inſurrections, he ſaid, was the 
eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion; that a ſtand- 
ing army and foreign troops would certainly loſe the 
affections of her ſubjects; for which reaſon he adviſed 
her to viſit Scotland without guards and without ſol- 
diers, and he became ſolemnly bound to ſecure their 
obedience to her. To this advice Mary liftened with 
attention; and lord James, perceiving that ſhe was pre- 
judiced 1n his favour, took care to improve the favour- 
able opportunity ; by which means he obtained a pro- 
miſe of the earldom of Marre. 
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Before Mary ſet out from France, ſhe received an Her di:- 
embaſſy from queen Elizabeth, preſſing ber to ratify putes u. 


the treaty of Edinburgh, in which ſhe had taken care 
to get a clauſe inſcrted, that Francis and Mary ſhould 


for erer abſtain from aſſuming the title and arms of 
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Elizabcih, 
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England and Ireland. But this was declined by the 
queen of Scotland; and her refuſal greatly augmented 
the jealouſies which already prevaiſed between her 
and Elizabeth, inſomuch that tbe latter refuſed her a 
ſafe paſſage through her dominions into Scotland. 
This was conſidered by Mary as a very high indignity ; 
ſhe returned a very ſpirited anſwer, informing her ri— 
val, that (he could return to her own dominions with- 
out any aſſiſtance from her, or indeed whether ſhe 
would or not. In the month of Auguſt 1561, Mary 
ſet ſail from Calais for Scotland. She left France 
with much regret; and at night ordered her couch to 
be brought upon deck, deſiring the pilot to awaken 
her in the morning if the coaſt of France ſhould be 
in view. The night proved caim, ſo that the queen 
had an opportunity once more of indulging herſelf with 
9 a ſight of that beloved country. A favourable wind 
5 f a 
Mary lands now ſprung up, and, a thick fog coming on, ſhe 
in Scotland. eſcaped a ſquadron of men of war which Elizabeth had 
ſent out to intercept her; and on the 2oth of the month 
ſhe landed ſafely at Leith. 

But though the Scots received their queen with 
the greateſt demonſtrations of joy, it was not long be- 
fore an irreconcileable quarre] began to take place. 
The Proteſtant religion was now eſtabliſhed all over 
the kingdom; and 1ts profeſſors had ſo far deviated 
from their own principles, or what ought to have been 
their principles, that they would grant no toleration. 
to the oppoſite party, not even to the ſovereign her- 
ſelf. In conſc quence of this, when the queen attempted 

5:65 to celebrate maſs in her own chapel of Holyroodhouſe, 
Is infulteg à violent mob aſſembled, and it was with the utmoſt 
by the Pro- difficulty that the lord James Stuart and ſome other 
&ltants. perſons of high diſtinction could appeaſe the tumult. 
Mary attempted to allay theſe ferments by a procla- 
mation, in which ſhe promiſed to take the advice of 
the ſtates in religious matters; and in the mean time 
declared it to be death forany perſon to attempt an inno- 
vation or alteration of the religion which ſhe found ge- 
nerally eſtabliſhed upon her arrival in Scotland. Againſt 
this proclamation the earl of Arran proteſted, and 
formally told the herald, the queen's proclamation 
ſhould not protect her attendants and ſervants if they 
preſumed to commit idolatry and to fay maſs. John 
Knox declared from the pulpit, that one maſs was 
more terrible to him than if 10,000 armed enemies 
had landed in any part of the kingdom to re-eſtabliſh 
Popery. The preachers every where declaimed againſt 
idolatry and the maſs; keeping up, by their miſtaken 
zeal, a ſpirit of diſcontent and ſedition throughout the 
whole kingdom. John Knox was called before the 
queen to anſwer for the freedom of his ſpeeches ; but 
his unbounded boldneſs when there gave Mary much 
diſquiet, as not knowing in what manner to deal with 
him. The freedoms, however, which were taken with 
the queen, could not induce her to depart from that 
plan of government which ſhe had laid down in France. 
To the Proteſtants ſhe reſolved to pay the greateſt at- 
tention; from among them ſhe choſe her privy-counca], 
and heaped favours upon the lord James Stuart, who 
for his activity in promoting the reformation was the 
moſt popular man in the kingdom; while to her cour- 
tiers of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion ſhe behaved 
with a diltant formality. 


In the mean time the difference between the two 
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of Scotland preſſed Elizabeth to declare he 


proceeded to Stirling; from thence to Perth, Dun— 


tended with his uſual ſucceſs. 
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rival queens became every day greater, 


Tie queen Scotlang 


x rihe neareſt 
heir to the crown of England, and Elizabeth "5 


Mary to confirm the treaty of Edinburgh. With this 
the latter could not comply, as it would in fact have 
been renouncing for ever the title to that crown for 
which ſhe was ſo earneſtly contending. Endleſs nepo. 
ciations were the conſequence, and the hatred of Eli. 
zabeth to Mary continually increaſed. Thie year the 
queen of Scotland amuſed herſelf by making a circuit 
through part of her dominions. From Edinburgh ſhe 


dee, and St Andrew's.. 'Though received every where 
with the greateſt acclamations and marks of affec. 
tion, ſhe could not but remark the rooted averſion 
which had univerſally taken place againſt Popery ; 
and upon her return to Edinburgh, her attention was 4, 
called to an exertion of this zeal, which may be con- Bigotry of 
ſidered as highly characteriſtie of the times. The ma. te na: 
giſtrates of this city, after their election, enacted rules, 3 _ 
according to cuſtom, for the government of their boo 
rough. By one of theſe acts, which they publiſhed 
by proclamation, they commanded. all monks, friars, 
and prieſts, together with all adulterers and fornicators, 
to depart from the town and its limits within 24 hours, 
under the pains of correction and puniſhment. Mary, 
juſtly interpreting this exertion of power to be an 
uſurpation of the royal authority and a violation 
of order, diſplaced the magiſtrates, commanded the ci- 
tizens to ele others in their room, and granted by 
proclamation a plenary indulgence to all her ſubjeQs 
not convicted of any crime, to repair to ard remain 
in her capital at their pleature, | 5 
Beſides theſe diſturbances on account of religion, 
the kingdom was now in confufion on another ac- —_ 
count. The long continuance of civil wars had... 
left a proneneſs to tumults and iniurreQions every nation, 
where; and thefts, rapine, and licentiouſneſs of every 
kind, threatened to ſubvert the foundations of civil 
ſociety, Mary made conſiderable preparations for 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe diſorders, and appointed the 6179 
lord James Stuart her chief juſticier and lieutenant, Suppr:ls 
He was to hold two criminal courts, the one at Jed- 1 
burgh and the other at Dumfries. To aſſiſt his ope- r 
rations againſt the banditti, who were armed, and often 
aſſociated into bodies, a military force was neceſſary; 
but as there were at preſent neither ſtanding army nor 
regular troops in the kingdom, the county of Edin- 
burgh, and ten others, were commanded to have their 
ſtrength in readineſs to aſſiſt him. The feudal tenants, 
and the allodial or free proprietors of theſe diſtricts, in 
complete armour, and with proviſions for 20 days, 
were appointed to be ſubſervient to the purpoſes ot 
his commiſſion, and to obey his orders in eſtabliſhing 
the public tranquillity. In this expedition he was at. 
He deſtroyed many of 
the ſtrong-holds of the banditti; hanged 20 of the 
moſt notorious offenders; and ordered 50 more io be 
carried to Edinburgh, there to ſuffer the penalties 0 
law on account of their. rebellious behaviour. He en- 
tered into terms with the lord Grey and Sir John Fol- 
ter, the wardens of the Engliſh borders, for the mu- 
tual benefit of the two nations; and he commande 
the chiefs of the diſorderly clans to ſubmit to the 
ueen, and to obey her orders with regard to the be. 
queen, and do 0 Y ner orders Wh 8 curing 
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«olanl, curing of the peace, and preventing inſurrections and 
2 depredations for the future. | 

dy” In the mean time the queen was in a very diſapree- 

uſted by able ſitvation, being ſuſpected and diſtruſted by both 

both Pat. parties. From the conceſſions ſhe had made to the 

es, Proteſtants, the Papiſts ſuppoſed that ſhe had a deſign 

of renouncing their religion altogether; while on the 

other hand the Proteſtants could ſcarce allow them- 

ſelves to believe that they owed any allegiance to an 

idolater. Diſquiets of another kind alſo now took 

lace, The duke of Chattellerault, having left the Ca- 
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Curaders tholics to join the oppolite party, was negle ed by 

ber dif- his ſovereign. Being afraid of ſome danger to him- 

{crent cour! ſelf, he fortified the caſtle of Dunbarton, which he 

rens reſolved to defend; and in caſe of neceſſity to put him- 

ſelf under the protection of the queen of England.— 

The earl of Arran was a man of very ſlender abilities, 


made an impreſſion on his heart, and his ambition 
made him fancy himſelf the fitteſt perſon in the king- 
dom for her huſband. But his fanaticiſm, and the 
violence with which he had oppoſed the maſs, diſguſt- 
ed her. He bore her diſlike with an vneafineſs that 
preyed upon his intellects and diſordered them. It 
was even ſuppoſed that he had concerted a ſcheme to 
poſſeſs himſelf of her perſon by armed retainers ; and 
the lords of her court were commanded to be in readi- 
nels to defeat any project of this ſort. The earl of 
Bothwel was diſtinguiſhed chiefly by his prodigalities 
and the licentiouſneſs of his manners. The earl of 
Mariſchal had every thing that was honourable in his 
intentions, but was over wary and flow. The ear] of 
Morton poſſeſſed penetration and ability, but was at- 
tached to no party or meaſures from any principles of 


motives which governed him. The earl of Huntley the 
lord chancellor, was unquiet, variable, and vindictive: 
His paſſions, now fermenting with violence, were ſoon 
to break forth in the moſt dangerous practices. The 
earls of Glencairn and Menteith were deeply tinctured 
with fanaticiſm ; and their inordinate zeal for the new 
opinions, not Jeſs than. their poverty, recommended 
them to queen Elizabeth, Her ambaſſador Randolph, 
adviſed her to ſecure their ſervice, by addreſſing herſelf 
to their neceſſiticz, Among courtiers of this deſcrip- 
tion, it was difficult for Mary to make a ſelection of 


popularity of the lord James Stuart, and of Maitland 
of Lethington, had early pointed them out to this di— 
ttinction; and hitherto they had aQed to her ſatiſ- 
tation. They were eachwof eminent capacity: but 
the former was ſuſpected of aiming at the ſovereignty ; 
the latter was prone to refinement and duplicity ; and 
both were more connected with Elizabeth than be- 
came them as the miniſters and ſubjects of another 
prince, 

Beſide the policy of employing and truſting ſtateſ- 
men who were Proteſtants, and the precaution of main- 
taining a firm peace with England, Mary had it alfo 

{zz At heart to enrich the crown with the revenues of the 
Bl: obtaing 2Pcient church. A convention of eſtates was aſſembled 
Pas 1 deliberate upon this meaſure. The biſhops were 
nnter Faemed with their perilous ſituation. It was made 
Sp Fm to them, that the charge of the queen's houſe— 

eld required an augmentation ; and that as the rents 
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but of boundleſs ambition. The queen's beauty had 


rectitude: His own advantage and intereſts were the 


miniſters in whom to confide. The conſequence and 
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of the church had flowed chiefly from the crown, it Scotland, 
was expedient that a proper proportion of them ſhould 
now be reſumed to uphold its ſplendour. After lon 
conſultations, the prelates and eſtate ecclefialtical, con- 
fidering that they exiſted merely by the favour of the 
queen, conſented to refign to her the third part of 
their benefices, to be managed at her pleaſure ; with 
the reſervation that they ſhould be ſecured during 
their lives againſt all farther payments, and relieved 
from the burden of contributing to the maintenance of 
the reformed clergy. With this offer the queen and 
the convention of eſtates were ſatisfied. Rentals, accord- 
ingly, of all their benefices throughout the kingdom, 
were ordered to be produced by the ancient ecclcha- 
ſties; the reformed miniſters, ſuperintendants, elders, 
and deacons, were enjoined to make out regiſters of the 
grants or proviſions neceſſary to ſupport their eſtabliſh- 
ment; and a ſupereminent power of judging in theſe 
matters was committed to the queen and the privy- 
council. | 

While the prelates and eſtate eceleſiaſtical ſubmitted 
to this offer from the neceſſity of their affairs, it was 
by no means acceptable to the reformed clergy, who 
at this time were holding an aſſembly. It was their 
earneſt wiſh to effect the entire deſtruction of the an- 
cient eſtabliſhment, to ſucceed to a large proportion 
of their emoluments, and to be altogether independ- 
ent of the crown. But while the Proteſtant preachers 
were naturally and unanimouſly of theſe ſentiments, 
the nobles and gentlemen who had promoted the re- 


formation were diſpoſed to think very differently. 


To give too much of the wealth of the church to the 


' reformed clergy, was to inveſt them with a dangerous 


power. To pive too great a proportion of it to the 
crown, was a ſtep ſtill more dangerous. At the ſame 
time it was equitable, that the ancient clergy ſhould 
be maintained during their lives; and it conſiſted with 
the private intereſts of the noblemen and gentlemen, 
who had figured during the reformation, not to con- 
ſent to any ſcheme that would deprive them of the 
ſpoils of which they had already poſſeſſed themſelves 
out of the ruins of the church, or which they might 
ſtill be enabled to acquire. | = 623 

Thus public as well as private conſiderations contri- Bad ſucceſs: 

buted to ſeparate and divide the lay Proteſtants and e r. 
the preachers, The general aſſembly, therefore, of the Prote- 
the church, was not by any means ſucceſsful in the ſtants. 
views which had called them together at this time, aud 
which they ſubmitted to the convention of eſtates, 
Doubts were entertained whether the church had any 
title to aſſemble itſelf. Tie petition preferred for the 
complete abolition of idolatry, or for the utter prohi— 
bition of the maſs, was rejected, notwitbſtanding all 
the zeal manifeſted by the brethren, The requeſt that 
Mary ſhould give authority to the book of diſcipline, 
was not only refuſed, but even treated with ridicule, 
The only point preſſed by the church, which attracted 
any notice, was its requifition of a proviſion or a main- 
tenance ; but the meaſure invented for this end was 
in oppolition to all its warmeſt deſires. 

This meaſure, however, ſo unpromifing to the 
preachers in expectation, was found to be ſtill more 
unſatisfatory upon trial. The wealth of the Romiſh 
church had been immenſe, but great invaſions had 
been made upon it. The feats of the eccleſiaſtics, up- 
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on the overthrow of popery, induced them to engage 
in fraudulent tranſactions with their kinſmen and rela- 
tions; in conſequence of which many poſſeſſions were 
conveyed from the church into private hands. For va- 
luable confiderations, leaſes of church-lands, to endure 
for many years, or in perpetuity, were granted to 
ſtrangers and adventurers. Sales alſo of eccleſiaſtical 
property, to a great extent, had been made by the an- 
cient incumbents ; and a validity was ſuppoſed to be 
given to theſe tranſactions by confirmations from the 
pope, who was zealous to aſſiſt his votaries. Even 
the crown itſelf had contributed to make improper 
diſpoſitions of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Laymen 
had been preſeated to biſhoprics and church-livings, 


with the power of diſpoſing of the territory in con- 


nection with them. Tn this diffuſion of the property 
of the church, many fair acquiſitions, and much ex- 
tenſive domain, came to be inveſted in the nobles and 


the gentry. | 


Prom theſe canſes, the grant of the third of their 
benefices, made by the ancient ecclefiaſtics to the queen, 
with the burden of maintaining the reformed clergy, 
was not near ſo confiderable as might have been ex- 
pected. But the direction of the ſcheme being lodged 
in the queen and the privy- council, the advantage to 
the crown was (till greater than that beſtowed upon the 
preachers. Yet the carrying the project into execu- 
tion, was not without its inconveniences. There 
were ſtill many opportunities for artifice and corrup- 
tion; and the full third of the eccleſiaſtical benefices, 


_ even after all the previous abſtractions of them which 
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had been made, could not be levied by any diligence. 
For the eccleſiaſties often produced falſe rentals of their 
benefices; and the collectors for the crown were not 
always faithful to the truſt repoſed in them. The 
complete produce of the thirds did not amount to 2 
great ſum; and it was to operate to the expences of 
the queen, as well as to the ſnpport of the preachers, 
A ſcanty proportion went to the latter ; and yet the 
perſons who were choſen to fix and aſcertain their par- 
ticular ſtipends or proviſions, were the faſt friends of 
the reformation, For this buſineſs was committed 1n 
charge to the earls of Argyle and Morton, the lord 
James Stuart, and Maitland of Lethington, with James 
Mackgill the clerk-regifter, and Sir John Ballenden 
the ullice-clerk. One hundred Scottiſh merks were 
deemed ſufficient for a common miniſter. To the cler- 
oy men of greater intereſt or conſideration, or who ex- 
erciſed their functions in more extenſive pariſhes, 300 
merks were allotted; and, excepting to ſuperintend- 
ants, this ſum was ſeldom exceeded. To the earl of 
Argyle, to the lord James Stuart, to lord Erſkine, 
who had large ecclefiaitical revenues, their thirds were 
vſually remitted by the queen; and upon the eftabliſh- 
ment of this fund or revenue, ſhe alſo granted many 
penſions to perſons about her court and of her houſe- 
hold, | | 

The complaints of the preachers were made with 
little decency, and did not contribute to better their 
condition. The coldneſs of the Proteſtant laity, and 
the humanity ſhewn to the ancient clergy, were deep 
wounds both to their pride and to their intereſts. 'To 


a mean ſpirit of flattery to the reigning power, they 


imputed the defection of their friends; and againſt the 
queen they were animated with the bittereſt animoſity, 
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had adviſed her to detain his rival in confinement in 


| re-eſtabliſhed in Scotland. This advice ſhe not only 
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The poverty in which they were ſuffered to remain in. Scand. 
flamed all their paſſions, They induſtriouſly ſought to 
indulge their rancour and turbulence z and inveterate 
habits of inſult fortified them into a contempt of au- 
thority. | 

To the queen, whoſe temper was warm, the rude. 
neſs of the preachers was a painful and endleſs inquie. 
tude, which, while it foſtered her religious prejudices, 
had the good effect to confirm her conſtancy to her 
friends, and to keep alive her gratitude for their ac. 
tivity. The lord James Stuart, who was entitled to her 
reſpect and eſteem from his abilities, and his proximi- 
ty to her in blood, had merited rewards and honour 
by his public ſervices and the vigour of his counſels, 
After his ſucceſsful diſcharge of her commiſſion as chief 
juſticier and lord lieutenant, ſhe could not think of allow. 
ing him to deſcend from theſe offices, without beltowing 
upon him a ſolid and permanent mark of her favour, 61 
She advanced him into the rank of her nobility, by Hon; 
conferring upon him the earldom of Marre. At the con 
ſame time fhe contributed to augment his conſequence, fine * 
by facilitating his marriage with Agnes the daughter — 
of the earl of Mariſhal; and the ceremonial of this al. 
liance was celebrated with a magnificence and oſtenta- 
tion ſo extravagant in that age, as to excite the fears 
of the preachers leſt ſome avenging judgment or cala - 
mity ſhould afflict the land. They exclaimed with vi- 
rulence againſt his riotous feaſting and banquets ; and 
the maſquerades which were exhibited upon this occa- 
ſion, attracting in a ſtill greater degree their atten- 
tion, as being a ſpecies of entertainment hitherto un- 
known in Scotland, and which was favourable to the 
profaneneſs of gallantry, they pointed againſt them the 
keeneſt ſtrokes of their cenſure and indignation. 

The abilities of the earl of Marre, the aſcendency 
he maintained in the councils of his ſovereign, and the 
diſtintions which he had acquired, did not fail to ex- 
poſe him to uncommon envy. The moſt deſperate of 6: 
his enemies, and the moſt formidable, was the earl of Enmity of 
Huntley, In their rivalſhip for power, many cauſes hoc 
of diſguſt had ariſen. The one was at the head of the wee 
Proteſtants, the other was the leader of the Papiſts. him. 
Upon the death of Francis II. Huntley and the Popiſh 
faction had ſent a deputation to Mary, inviting her to 
return to Scotland, and offering to ſupport her with 
an army of 20,000 men. His advances were treated 
with attention and civility, but his offer was rejected. 
The invitation of the Proteſtants, preſented by the 
earl of Marre, was more acceptable to her. Huntley 


France, till the Roman Eatholic religion ſhould be 


diſregarded, but careſſed his enemy with particular ei- 4; 
vilities. Upon her arrival in her own country, Hunt- Hunt, 
ley renewed his advances, offering to her to ſet up the pros i 
maſs in all the northern countries. He even conver- ge 
ſed in a preſſing manner upon this ſubject with her p,yib 
uncles and the French courtiers who attended her. gon. 
Still no real attention was paid to him. He came to 
her palace, and was received only with reſpect. He 
was lord high chancellor without influence, and a 
privy counſellor without truſt, The earl of Marre had 
the confidence of his ſovereign, and was drawing 1 
him the authority of government. Theſe were cruc 
mortifications to a man of high rank, — am- 
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tion, immenſe wealth, and who commanded nume- 
rous aud warlike retainers. But he was yet to feel a 
ſtroke till more ſeverely excruciating, and far more 
geſtructive of bis conſequence. The opulent eſtate of 
Marre, which Mary had erected into an earldom, and 
conferred upon his rival, bad been lodged in his family 
for ſome time. He conſidered it as his property, and 
that it was never to be torn from his houſe. This blow 
was at once to inſult moſt ſenſibly his pride, and to 
cut moſt fatally the ſinews of his greatneſs. 

After employing againſt the earl of Marre thoſe arts 
of detraction and calumny which are ſo common in 
courts, he drew up and ſubſcribed a formal memorial, 
in which he accuſed him of aiming at the ſovereignty 
wess ol Scotland. This paper he preſented to the queen 
tutor but the arguments with which he ſupported his charge 
ſalon, being weak and inconclufive, ſhe was the more con- 
firmed in her attachment to her minifter, Huntley 
then addrefling himſelf to the earl of Bothwel, a man 
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to involve the earl of Marre and the houſe of Hamilton 
in open and violent contention. © Bothwel repreſented 
to Marre the enmity which had long ſubſiſted between 
him and the houſe of Hamilton. It was an obſtacle 
| 62 to his greatneſs; and while its deſtruction might raiſe 
l. him to the higheſt pinnacle of power, it would be moſt 
as to acceptable to the queen, who, beſide the hatred which 
8 princes naturally entertain to their ſucceſſors, was ani- 
mated by particular cauſes of offence againſt the duke 
of Chatellerault and the Earl of Arran. He concluded 
his exhortation with making an unlimited offer of his 
moſt ſtrenuous ſervices in the execution of this flagi- 
tious enterpriſe, The earl of Marre, however, abhor- 
ring the baſeneſs of the project, ſuſpicious of the ſin- 
cerity of the propoſer, or ſatisfied that his eminence 
did not require the aid of ſuch arts, rejected all his 
zdvances. Bothwel, diſappointed upon one fide, turn- 
ed himſelf to the other. He practiſed with the houſe 
of Hamilton to aſſaſſinate the earl of Marre, whom 
they conſidered as their greateſt enemy. The buſi- 
neſs, he ſaid, might be performed with caſe and ex- 
pedition. The queen was in uſe to hunt the deer in 
the park of Falkland; and there the earl of Marre, 
unſuſpeQting any danger, and ſlenderly attended, might 
be overpowered and put to death. The perſon of the 
queen, at the ſame time, might be ſeized; and by de- 
taining her in cuſtody, a ſanction and ſecurity might 
ve piven to their crime, The integrity of the earl of 
Arran revolting againſt this conſpiracy, defeated its 
purpoſes, Dreading the perpetration of ſo cruel an 
action, and yet ſenfible of the reſolute determination 
of tus friends, he wrote privately to the earl of Marre, 
informing him of his danger. But the return of Marre 
to his letter, thanking him for his intelligence, be- 
ing intercepted by the conſpirators, Arran was confined 
by them under a guard in Kenneil houſe. He effected 
. notwithſtanding his eſcape, and made a full diſcovery 
dee of the plot to the queen. Vet in a matter ſo dark he 
P. could produce no witneſſes and no written vouchers to 
confirm his accuſations. He therefore, according to 
the faſhion of the times, offered to prove bis informa- 
tion, by engaging Bothwel in ſingle combat. And 
though, in his examinations before the privy council, 
is love to the queen, his attachment to the earl of 
arre, the atrocity of the ſcheme he revealed, and, 
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diſpoſed to deſperate courſes, engaged him to attempt 


don and the lord Ogilvie having a private diſpute, hap- 


giſtrates. 


SQ © = 
above all, his duty and concern for his father the duke of Scotland. 
Chattelleraut, threw him into a perturbation of mind — 
which expreſſed itſelf violently in his ſpeech, his coun- 
tenance, and his actions; yet his declarations, in gene- 
ral, were ſo conſiſtent and firm, that it was thought 
adviſeable to take the command of the caſtle of Dan- 
barton from the duke of Chatellerault, to confine the 
other conſpirators to different priſons, and to wait the 
farther diſcoveries which might be made by accident 
and time. | 

The earl of Huntley, inflamed by theſe diſappoint- 
ments, invented other devices, He excited a tumult 
while the queen and the earl of Marre were at St An- 
drew's with only a few attendants; imagining that the 
latter would ſally forth to quell the inſurgents, and 
that a convenient opportunity would thus be afforded 
for putting him to the ſword without detection. The 
caution, however, of the earl of Marre, defeating this 


Pn he ordered ſome of his retainers to attack 


im in the evening when he ſhould leave the queen 
but theſe aſſaſſins being ſurpriſed in their ſtation, 
Huntley affected to excuſe their being in arms in a 
ſuſpicious place and at a late hour, by frivolous apolo- 
gies, which, though admitted, could not be approved. 

About this period, too, letters were received by 
Mary from the pope and the cardinal of Lorraine, in 
conſequence of the intrigues of the earl of Huntley 
and the Roman Catholic faction. They preſſed her 
to conſider, that while this nobleman was the moſt 
powerful of her ſubjeQs, he was by far the moſt zea- 
lous in the intereſts of the church of Rome. They 
intreated her to flatter him with the hope of her mar- 
riage with Sir John Gordon his ſecond ſon ; held out 
to her magnificent promiſes of money and military ſup- 
plies, if ſhe would ſet herſelf ſeriouſly to recover to 
power and ſplendour the ancient religion of her 
country; and recommended it to her to take mea- 
{ures to deſtroy the more ſtrenuous Proteſtants about 
her court, of whom a roll was tranſmitted to her, 
which included the name of her confident and mini- 
ſter the earl of Marre. Theſe letters could not have 
reached her at a juncture more unfavourable for their 
ſucceſs. The earl of Marre, to whom ſhe communi - 
cated them, was encouraged to proceed with the great- 
eſt vigour in undermining the deſigns and the import- 
ance of his enemies. | 3 

New incidents exaſperated the animoſities of the ene- gi john 
mies of the earl of Marre and his own. Sir John Gor- Gordon 
wounds 
lordOgiley, 
and is ap- 
prehended. 


pened to meet each other in the high ſtreet of Edin— 
burgh. They immediately drew their ſwords ; and 
the lord Opilvie receiving a very dangerous wound, 
Sir John Gordon was committed to priſon by the ma- 
The queen, at this time in Stirling, was 
informed by them of the riot; and while they expre!- 
ſed a fear left the friends of the priſoner ſhould rite up 
in arms to give him his liberty, they mentioned a ſuſ- 
picion which prevailed, that the partizans of the Jord 
Ogilvie were to aſſemble themſelves to vindicate bis 
quarrel. The queen, in her reply, after commending , 
their diligence, inſtructed them to continue to have a 
watch over their priſoner; made known her deſire that 
the law ſhould take its courſe; and counſelled them to 
have no apprehenſions of the kindred of the parties at 
variance, but to rely upon the earl of Marre for pro- 
viding. 
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viding a ſufficient force for their protection. Sir John 
Gordon, however, found the means to break from his 


But eſcapes confinement z and flying into Aberdeenſhire, filled the 


from pris 
fon, 


534 
And at- 
tempts to 
raiſe a re- 
bpellion. 


retainers of his family with his complaints, and added 
to the diſquiets of his father the earl of Huntley. 

The queen, upon returning to Edinburgh, held a 
conſultation upon affairs of ſtate with her privy coun- 
eil; and ſoon after ſet out upon a progreſs to the north- 
ern parts of her kingdom. At Aberdeen ſhe was met 
by the lady Huntley, a woman of deep diflimulation 
and of refined addreſs; who endeavoured to conciliate 
her afſeQions, was prodigal of flattery, expreſſed her 
zeal for the Popiſh religion, and let fall inſinuations 
of the great power of her huſband. She then inter- 
ceded with the queen for forgiveneſs to her fon ; and 
begged with a keen importunity, that he might be 
permitted to have the honour to kiſs her hand. But 
Mary having told her, that the favour ſhe had ſolici- 
ted could not poſſibly be granted till her fon ſhould 
return to the priſon from which he had eſcaped, and 
ſubmit to the juſtice of his country, the lady Huntley 
engaged that he ſhould enter again into cuſtody, and 
only intreated, that, inſtead of being confined at Edin— 


burgb, he ſhould be conducted to the caſtle of S:ir- 


ling. This requeſt was complied with; and in the 
proſecution of the buſineſs, a court of juſticiary being 
called, Sir John Gordon made his appearance, and 
zcknowiedged himſelf to be the queen's priſoner. The 
lord Glamis was appointed to conduct him to the 
caſtle of Stirling. But upon the road to this fortreſs, 


he deceived the vigilance of his guards, haſtened back, 


and, pathering 1000 horſemen among his retainers, 
entruſted his ſecurity to the fword. | 

In the mean time, the:queen continued her progreſs. 
The earl of Huntley joined himſelf to her train. His 
anxiety to induce her to allow him to attend her to his 
houſe of Strathbogy was uncommon ; his intreaties 
were even preſſed beyond the bounds of propriety. 
The intelligence arrived of the eſcape and rebellion of 
Sir John Gordon. The behaviour of the father and 
the ton awakened 1n her the molt alarming ſuſpicions. 
Aſſembling her privy-council, who, according to the 
jaſhion of thoſe times, conſtituted her court, and at- 
tended her perſon in her progreſſes through her domi- 
nions; ſhe, with their advice, commanded her heralds 
to charge Sir John Gordon and his adherents to re- 
turn to their allegiance, and to ſurrender up to her 
their houſes of ſtrength and caſtles, under the pains of 
bigh-treaſon and forfeiture. Diſdaining now to go 
to tnt houſe of the earl of Huntley, where, as it af- 
tecwards appeared, that nobleman had made ſecret 
preparations to hold her in captivity, ſhe advanced to 
Inverneſs by a different rout. In the caſtle of Inver- 
neſs ſhe propoſed to take up her reſidence; but Alex- 
ander Gordon the deputy governor, a dependent of the 
family of Huntley, refuſed to admit her. She was ter- 
rified with the proſpect of a certain and imminent dan- 
ger. Her attendants were few ia number, the town 
was without walls, and the inhabitants were ſuſpec- 
ted. In this extremity, ſome ſhips in the river were 
kept in readineſs as a laſt refuge; and ſhe iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all her loyal ſubjects in 
thoſe parts immediately to repair to her for her pro- 
tection. The Fraſers and Monroes came in crowds 
to make her the offer of their ſwords. The Clan Chat- 
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little confidence could be placed. 


S UDO 

tan, though called to arme by the earl of Huntle 
forſook his {ſtandard for that of their ſovereign, wh 
they diſcovered that his intentions were hoſtile to her. 
She employed this ſtrength in laying ſiege to the 
caltle, which ſurrendered itſelf upon the firſt aſſault. 
The lives of the common ſoldiers were ſpared, but the 


7. 


en 


deputy-governor was inſtantly executed. The 
full of apprehenſions, returned to Aberdeen. 
To intimidate the earl of Huntley, to puniſh the 
troubles which his family had created to the queen, 
and to convince him that his utter ruin was at hand, 
a meaſure infinitely humiliating was now concerted 
and put in practice. The earl of Marre reſigned the 
rich eſtate of that name to the lord Erſkine, who laid 
claim to it as his right; and received in recompence, 
aftcr its erection into an earldom, the territory of Mur. 
ray, which made an extenſive portion of the poſſeſſions 
of the earl of Huntley, | | 
The lady Huntley haſtened to Aberdeen to throw 
herſelf at the feet of her ſovereign, to make the offer 
of the moſt humble ſubmiſhons on the part of her 
huſband, and to avert by every poſſible means the 
downfal of his greatneſs, But all acceſs to the queen 
was refuſed to her; and the earl of Huntley was ſum- 
moned to appear in perſon before the privy council, to 
anſwer for his conduct, and to make a full reſignation 
of all his caſtles and fortreſſes. He did not preſent him- 
ſelf, and was declared to be in open rebellion. A 
new proclamation was circulated by the queen to col- 
lect together a ſufficient ſtrength to ſubdue the inſur- 
gents, The command of her troops was given to the 
earl of Murray, who put them inſtantly into motion. 
Huntley advancing towards Aberdeen to give them 
battle, was informed of their approach. He halted at 
Corrichie, ſolacing himſelf with the hope of a deciſive 
victory. The army of the queen was the moſt nume- 
rous; but there were ſeveral companies in it in whom 
Theſe the earl of 
Murray poſted in the front of the battle, and com- 
manded them to begin the attack. They recoiled up- 


queen, 


on him in diſorder, according to his expeQation ; but 


a reſolute band, in whom he truſted, holding out their 
ſpears, obliged them to take a different courſe. Their 
confuſion and flight made Huntley conceive that the 
day was his own. He therefore ordered his ſoldiers 
to throw aſide their lances, and to ruſh upon the 
enemy ſword in hand, His command was obeycd, 
but with no precaution or diſcipline. When his men 
came to the place where the earl of Murray had fta- 
tioned himſelf, the points of the extended ſpears of 
his firm battalion put a termination to their progrels. 
The panic communicated by this unexpected res 
ſiſtance was improved by the vigour with which he 
preſſed the aſſailants. In their turn they took to 
flight. The companies of the queen's army which had 
given way in the beginning of the conflict were now 


diſpoſed to atone for their miſconduct; and taking 2 


ſhare in the battle, committed a ſignal ſlaughter upon 
the retainers of the earl of Huntley. This nobleman 
himſelf expired in the throng of the purſuit. His 
ſons Sir John Gordon and Adam Gordon were made 
priſoners, with the. principal gentlemen who had al- 
fitted him. : 

Mary, upon receiving the tidings of this ſuccels, 
diſcovered neither joy nor ſorrow, The paſſions, oy 


Scotlang, 
—— 
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But in vain, 


ind, ever, of the ear] of Murray and his party, were not yet 
— completely gratified. Sir John Gordon was brought 


immediately to trial, confeſſed his guilt, and was con- 
demned to ſuffer as a traitor. The ſentence accord- 
ingly was executed, amidſt a multitude of ſpectators, 
wife feelings were deeply affected, while they con- 


ſidered his immature death, the manlineſs of his ſpirit, 


and the vigour of his form. Adam Gordon, upon ac- 
count of his tender age, was pardoned ; and fines 
were levied from the other captives of condition ac- 
cording to their wealth. The lord Gordon, after the 
battle of Corrichie, fled to his father-in-law the duke 
of Chatellerault, and put himſelf under his protection; 
but was delivered up by that nobleman, all whoſe 
endeavours in his favour were incfi:ttual. He was 
convicted of treaſon, and condemned; but the queen 
was ſatisfied with confining him in priſon. The dead 
body of the earl of Huniley was carried to Edin- 
burgb, and kept without burial, till a charge of high- 
treaſon was preferred againſt him before the three 
eſtates. An oftentatious diſplay was made of his 
criminal (enterpriſes, and a verdict of parliament pro- 
nonnced his guilt, His eſtates, hereditary and move- 
able, were forfeited ; his dignity, name, and memory, 
were pronounced to be extinct; his enfigns armorial 
were torn from the book of arms; and his poſterity 
were rendered unable to enjoy any offices, honour, or 
rank within the reullm. PRES 
While theſe ſcenes were tranſacting, Mary, who was 
fincerely ſolicitous to eltabliſh a ſecure amity between 
the two kingdoms, opened a negociation to effectuate 
an interview with Elizabeth. Secretary Maitland, 
whom ſhe employed in this buſineſs, met with a moſt 
gracious reception at the court of London. The city 
of York was appointed as the place where the two 
queens ſhould expreſs their mutual love and affection, 
and bind themſelves to each other in an indiſſoluble 
union; the day of their meeting was fixed; the faſhion 
and articles of their interview were adjutted ; and a 
ſafe. conduct into England was granted to the queen 
of Scots by Elizabeth. But in this advanced ſtate of 
the treaty it was unexpeQedly interrupted. The di- 
ſturbances in France, the perſecution of the Prote- 
ſtants there, and the dangerous conſequence which 
threatened the reformed countries, ſeemed to require 
Elizabeth to be particularly upon her guard, and to 
watch with eagerneſs againſt the machinations of the 
adverſaries of her religion, Upon theſe pretences ſhe 
declined for a ſeaſon the projected interview; fending 
to Mary with this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a mi- 
niſter of ability, whom ſhe inl{truRed to dive into the 
lecret views of the Scottiſh queen. This was a ſevere 
Giſappointment to Mary; but it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve, that Elizabeth acted in the negociation without 
lincerity, and upon principles of policy. It was not 
her imereſt to admit into ber kingdom a queen who 
had preteofions to her crown, and who might ſtreng- 


then them; who might raiſe the expectations of her 


Roman-Catholic ſubjects, and advance herſelf in their 
eſteem; and who far ſurpaſſed her-in beauty, and in 
the bewitching allureinent of converſation and be- 
haviour, | | 

Amidſt affairs of great moment, a matter of ſmaller 
conſcquence, but which is intereſting in its cireum-— 


andes, deſeryes to be recorded. Chatelard, a gentle- 
YoL. IX. = | 
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man of family in Dauphiny, and a relation of the Scotland. 


chevalier de Bayard, had been introduced to queen — 
Mary by the ficur Damville, the heir of the houtc of 


Montmorency. Poliſhed manners, vivacity, attention 


to pleaſe, the talent of making verſes, and an agree- 


able figure, were recommendations to this man. In 
the court they drew attention to him. He made him- 


ſelf neceſſary in all parties of pleaſure at the palace. 


His affiduities drew to him the notice of the queen; 


and, at different times, ſhe did him the honour to 
dance with him. His complaiſance become gradually 
more:familiar. He entertained her with his wit and 


-good-humour ; he made} verſes upon her beauty and 


accompliſhments; and her politeneſs and condeſcenfion 
inſinuated into bim other. fentiments than gratitude 
and reverence. He could not behold her charms 
without feeling their power; and inſtead of ſtifling ih 
in its birth the moſt dangerous of all the paſſions, he 
encouraged its growth, In an unhappy moment, he 


entered her apartment; and, concealing himſelf under 


her bed, waited the approach of night. While the 
queen was undreſſing, her maids diſcovered his fitua- 


tion, and gave her the alarm. Chatelard was diſ- 
miſſed with diſgrace; but ſoon after received her par- 


dan. The frenzy, however, of his love compelling 
him to repeat his crime, it was no longer proper to 


ſhow any compaſſion to him. The delicate fituation 


of Mary, the noiſe of theſe adventures, which had gone 


abroad, and the rude ſuſpicions of her ſubjects, re- 638 


quired that he ſhonld be tried for his offences and 1 3 
puniſhed. This imprudent man was acfordingly con- 
demned to loſe his head; and the ſentence was put in 
exccution, | : : 

The diſagreeable circumſtances in which Mary found 
herſelf involved by reaſon of her quarrel with Eliza- 
beth, the exceſſive bigotry and overbearing ſpirit of 


her Proteſtant ſubjects, together with the adventure 639 


of Chatelard, and the calumnies propagated in conſe- M+ry in- 


g : x clin-s to x 
quences of it, determined Mary to think of a ſecond ..,1..... 


marriage, Her beauty and expeQations of the crown riage, and 


of England, joined to the kingdom which ſhe already is addreſſed 


poſſeſſed, brought her many ſuitors, She was ad- by «NUM 
dreſſed by the king of Sweden, the king of Navarre, " of ſuit- 
the prince of Conde, the duke of Ferrara, Don Carlos | 


of Spain, the arch-duke Charles of Auftria, and the 


duke of Anjou. Amidit ſo many illuſtrious names, it 
ſeems wonderful how queen Elizabeth could propoſe 
one of her own ſubjects, lord Robert Dudley, a 
nobleman poſſeſſed of no good quality excepting thoſe 
external perfections which uſually gain the hearts of 

the fair ſex. Numberleſs were the intrigues and ne- 
gociations which were carried on by the friends of the 
reſpective candidates for this amiable princeſs; who at 

laſt reſolved to yield to the dictates of love, without 645 
much conſulting thoſe of policy or ambition. Lord She make; 
Darnley, the eldeſt fon of the earl of Lennox, arrived choice of 
in Scotland in the year 1565, and was preſented to lord Darm- 
the queen at the caſtle of Wemyſs in Fife. He was le; 
received by her majeſty with an approbation which at 

once diſcovered her intentions; and ſoon after, ſhe 


declared her intention of marrying him, diſpatch- 


ing at the ſame time ambeſſadors to England and 
France, to acquaint theſe courts with her delign, and 
to gain their conſeat. The French court made no 


objeQions ; but Elizabeth's conſent was by no means 
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Scotland, to be gained; and even from her own ſubjects Mary 
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lord Dudley. 


met with conſiderable oppoſition. An inveterate en- 
mity had taken place between the duke of Chatelle- 
rault and the earl of Lennox, in conſequence of which 
the former deſerted the court, and very few of the 
Hamiltons repaired to it. The lord! James Stuart, 
now ear] of Murray, ſought to promote the match with 
In conſequence of this he was treated 
openly with diſreſpect by the earl of Lennox; he loſt 
the favour of his ſovereign, and Darnley threatened 
him with with his vengeance when he ſhould be mar- 


ried to the queen. John Knox in the mean time be- 


haved in the moſt furious manner, forgetting not only 
the meek and peaceable behaviour of a Chriftian, but 
the allegiance of a ſubject. This preacher even inter- 
fered with the marriage of his ſovereign, He warned 
the nobility, that if they allowed a Papiſt or an in- 


_ fidel to obtain her perſon and the government of Scot- 


land, they woyld be guilty, to the full extent of their 
power, of baniſhing Jeſus Chriſt from the kingdom, of 
bringing down upon it the vengeance of Gop, of be- 
ing a curſe to themſelves, and of depriving their queen 
of all comfort and conſolation. As Darnley was a 
Papift, he was of conſequence execrated by the whole 
body of Proteftants, laity as well as clergy ; while, on 
the other hand, he was ſupported by the earls of Athol 
and Caithneſs, the lords Ruthven and Hume, and the 


Whole Popiſh faction. 


It was exceedingly unfortunate forthe queen, that 
neither lord Darnley himſelf, nor his father the earl 
of Lennox, had any talents for buſineſs ; and as they 


naturally had the direction of the queen's affairs, it is 


no wonder that they were very ill managed. But a 
ſource of oppofition, more violent than any imperfec- 
tions of their own, roſe up to them in the attachment 
which they diſcovered to a perſon upon whom the 


1 of queen had of late beſtowed her favour with an im- 
prudent prodigality. David Rizzio from a mean ori- 


gin raiſed himſelf to a diſtinguiſhed eminence. He 
was born at Turin, where his father earned a ſubfilt- 
ence as a mufician. Varieties of fituation and adven- 
ture, poverty, and misfortunes, had taught him ex- 


perience. In the train of the count de Morette, the 


aq baſſador from the duke of Savoy, he had arrived in 


Scotland. The queen, deſirous to complete her band 


of mufic, admitted him into her ſervice. In this humble 
ſtation he had the dexterity to attract her attention; 
and her French ſecretary falling into diſgrace, from 
negligence and incapacity, he was promoted to diſ- 
charge the duties of his office. A neceſſary and fre- 
quent admiſſion to her company afforded him now the 
ſulleſt opportunity to recommend himſelf to her; and 
while ſhe approved his manners, ſhe was ſenfible of his 
tid-lity and his talents. His mind, however, was not 
ſufficiently vigorous to bear with ſucceſs and proſpe- 
rity. Ambition grew upon him with preferment. He 
interfered in affairs of moment, intruded himſelf into 
the conventions of the nobles at the palace, and was a 
candidate for greatneſs. The queen conſulted with 
him upon the moſt difficult and important buſineſs, 
and intruſted him with real power. The ſuppleneſs, 
ſervility, and unbounded complaiſance which had cha- 
racteriſed his former condition, were exchanged for 
infolence, oſtentation, and pride. He exceeded the 
mot potent barons in the ſtatelineſs of his demeanor, 
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the ſumptuouſneſs of his apparel, and the ſplendour 


of Scotlqzy 


his retinue. The nobles, while they deſpiſed the low. —— 


neſs of his birth, and deteſted him as a foreigner and 
a favourite, were mortified with his grandeur, and ig. 
ſulted with bis arrogance. Their anger and abhor- 
rence were driven into fury; and while this undeſer. 
ving minion, to uphold his power, courted Darnley, 
and with officious aſſiduities advanced his ſuit with the 
queen, he haſtened not only his own ruin, but laid 
the foundation of cruel outrages and of public cala. 
mity. 


To the earl of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, o Ihe 
lende | b . | OR? LAG: Murrzy 
Oftenhve in general to the nation, was humiliating in aj, jj, 
His interference for the ear] queer; fs 
of Leiceſter, the partiality he entertained for Eliza. vour 


more particular degree. 


beth, his connections with ſecretary Cecil, and the 
favour he had ſhown to Knox, had all contributed to 
create in Mary a ſuſpicion of his integrity. The prac- 
tices of Darnley and Rizzio were thence the more ef. 


fectual; and the fulleſt weight of their influence was 
employed to undermine his power. 
diſguſts were violent; and in his mind he .mieditated 
revenge. 
ſolicitous to add to her ſtrength. Bothwel, who had 
been impriſoned for conſpiring againſt the life of the 


His: paſſions and 


Mary, aware of her critical fituation, was 


earl of Murray, and who had eſcaped from confine- 


ment, was recalled from France; the earl of Sother— 


land, an exile in Flanders, was invited home to receive 


his pardon; and George Gordon, the ſon of the earl 


of Huntley, was admitted to favour, and was ſoon to 
be reinſtated in the wealth and honaurs of his family. 
As ſoon as Bothwel arrived, the earl of Murray in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould be brought to a trial for having 
plotted againſt his life, and for having broke from the 
place of his confinement. This was agreed to; and 


on the day of trial Murray made his appearance with 
800 of his adherents, 
tend with ſuch a formidable enemy; he therefore fled 


Bothwel did not chuſe to con- 


to France, and a proteſtation was made, importing that 
his fear of violence had been the cauſe of his flight. 
The queen commanded the judge not to pronounce 


ſentence. Murray complained loudly of her partiality, 


and engaged deeper and deeper in cabals with queen 
Elizabeth. Darnley, in the mean time, preſſed his 
ſuit with eagerneſs. The queen uſed her utmoſt en- 
deavours to cauſe Murray ſubſcribe a paper expreſſing 
a conſent to her marriage ; but all was to no purpoſe. 
However, many of the nobility did ſubſcribe this pa- 
per ; and ſhe ventured to ſummon a convention of the 
eſtates at Stirling, to whom ſhe opened the buſineſs of 
the marriage; and who approved of her choice, pro- 
vided the Proteſtant religion ſhould continue to be the 
eſtabliſhment. | 


In the mean time ambaſſadors arrived from England, 


with a meſſage importing Elizabeth's entire diſappro- 
bation and diſallowance of the queen's marriage WI. 

lord Darnley. But to theſe ambaſſadors Mary only 
replied, that matters were gone too far to be recalled; 
and that Elizabeth had no ſolid cauſe of diſpleaſure, 
ſince, by her advice, ſhe had fixed her affections not 
upon a foreigner, but upon an Engliſhman; and 2 
the perſon ſhe favoured was deſcended of a diftingviſhe 

lineage, and could boaſt of having in his veins the 
royal blood of both kingdoms. Immediately after 


kn ! ght. 


43 
earl of 


nd a 


atand. knight. The oath of knighthood was adminiſtered to 
— hin. He was made a baron and a banneret, and called 
lord Armanagh- He was belted earl of Roſs. He 
then promoted 14 gentlemen to the honour of knight- 
hcod, and did homage to the queen, without any re- 


ſervation of duty to the crown of England, where his 


family bad for a long time refided. His advance- 
ment to be duke of Albany was delayed for a little 
time; and this was fo wuch reſented by him, that, 
when informed of it by the lord Ruthven, he threat- 
ened to ſtab that nobleman with his dagger. 

In the mean time the day appointed for the afſem- 
bly of parliament, which was finally to determine the 
ſubject of the marriage, was now approaching. The 
earl of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmneſs 
of Elizabeth, goaded on by ambition, and-alarmed 
with the approbation beſtowed by the convention of 
the eftates on the queen's choice of lord Daraley, per- 
ceived that the moment was at hand when a deciſive 
blow ſhould be ſtruck. To inſpirit the reſentments of 
his friends, and to jullify, in ſome meaſure, the vio- 
lence of his projects, he affected to be under appre- 
henſions of being aſſaſſinated by the lord Darnley. His 

fears were ſounded abroad; and he avoided to go to 
Perth, where he affirmed that the plot againſt him was 
to be carried into execution. He courted the enemies 


13 in a confederacy the duke of Chatellerault, and 
bn agent the earls of Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairn. It was 
NE? not the ſole object of their aſſociation to oppoſe the 
They meditated the death of the earl of Lennox-and 
the lord Darnley; and while the queen was upon the 
road to Calendar place to viſit the lord Livingſton, 
they propoſed to intercept her and to hold her in cap- 
tivity. In this ſtate of her humiliation, Murray was 


dom, under the character of its regent. But Mary 
having received intelligence of their conſpiracy, the 

earl of Athol and the lord Ruthven raiſed ſuddenly 

zoo men to protect her in her journey. Defeated in 

this ſcheme, the earl of Murray and his aſſociates did 

not relinquiſh their cabals. They thought of new at- 
chievements ; and the, nation was filled with alarms, 

bis luſpicions, and terror. . mT 
Dituchan. Amidſt the arts employed by the Scottiſh malcon— 
trie! tents to inflame the animoſities of the nation, they for- 
| 0 bros got not to inſiſt upon the dangers which threatened 
fents. the Proteſtant religion from the advancement of lord 
Daraley, and from the rupture that muſt enſue with 
England: Letters were every where diſperſed among 
the faithful, reminding them of what the eternal God 
had wrought for them in the abolition of idolatry, 


maſs. A ſupplication was preſented to the queen, com- 
plaining of idolaters, and inſiſting upon their puniſh- 
ment. In the preſent junQure of affairs it was re- 
| ceived with unuſual reſpeQ ; and Mary inftruted the 
Popith eccleſiaſties to abſtain from giving offence of 
wy kind to the Proteſtants. A prieſt, however, ha- 
ing celebrated the maſs, was taken by the brethren, 


= market-place of Edinburgh, in the garments of 
= profeſſion, and with the chalice in his hand; and 
lie queen having given a check to this tumultuous 
1 
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of Darnley with unceaſiog aſſiduity; and he united to 


to advance himſelf into the goverument of the king- 


and admoniſhing thera to oppoſe the reſtoration of the 


and expoſed to the inſults and fury of the populace at. 


. 

proceeding, the Proteſtants, riſing in their wrath, were Scotland. 

the more confirmed in the belief that ſhe meant to TT 

overthrow their religion. The clergy, the moſt learned 

and able, held frequent conſultations together ; and 

while the nation was diſturbed with dangerous ferments, 

the general aſſembly was called to deliberate upon the 

affairs of the church. Their hope of ſucceſs being 

proportioned to the difficulties in the fituation of tle 

queen, they were the leſs ſcrupulous in forming their 

reſolutions ; and the commiſſioners, whom they deputed 

to her, were ordered to demand a parliamentary rati- 

fication of their deſires. 646 
They inſiſted, that the maſs, with every remain Their de. 

whatſoever of Popery, ſhould be univerſally ſuppreſſed mands. 

throughout the kingdom; that in this reformation, the 

queen's perſon and houſehold ſhould be included; and 


that all Papiſts and idolaters ſhould be puniſhed upon 


conviction according to the laws. They contended, 
that perſons of every deſcription and degree ſhould re- 
ſort to the churches upon Sunday, to join in prayers, 
and to attend to exhortations and ſermons ; that an 
independent proviſion ſhould be aſſig ned for the ſupport 
of the preſent clergy, and for their ſucceſſors ; that all 
vacant benefices ſhould be conferred upon perſons found 
to be qualified for the miniſtry, upon the trial and exa- 
mination of the ſuperintendants ; that no biſhopric, 
abbey, priory, deanery, or other living, having many 
churches, ſhould be beftowed upon a fingle perſon ; but 
that, the plurality of the foundation being diſſolves, 


each church ſhould be provided with a miniſter ; that 
® marriage, They engaged in more criminal enterpriſes. 


the glebes and manſes ſhould be allotted for the refi- 
dence of the miniſters, and for the reparation of 
churches; that no charge in ſchools or univerſities, and 
no care of education, either public or private, ſhould 
be intruſted to any perſon who wis not ſound and able 
in doctrine, and who was not approved by the ſuper— 
intendants; that all lands which of old had been devoted 
to hoſpitality, ſhould again be made ſubſervient to it; 
that the lands and rents which formerly belonged to 
the monks of every order, with the annuities, alterages, 
obits, and the other emoluments which had appertain— 
ed to prieſts, ſhould be employed in the ſuſtentation 
of the poor and the upholding of ſchools ; that al! 
horrible crimes, ſuch as idolatry, blaſphemy, breaking 


. of the ſabbath, witchcraft, ſorcery, inchantment, a- 


dultery, manifeſt whoredom, the keeping of brothels, 
murder, and oppreſſion, ſhould be puniſhed with ſe— 
verity ; that judges ſhould be appointed in every di- 
ſtrict, with powers to pronounce ſentences and to exe- 


cute them; and, in fine, that for the eaſe of the labour- 


ing huſbandmen, ſome order ſhould be deviſed concern- 
ing a reaſonable payment of the tythes. 2 
To theſe requiſitions, the queen made an anſwer full "Hi ee 
of moderation and humanity. She was ready to agree of the 
with the three eſtates in eſtabliſhing the reformed reli- queen. 
gion over the ſubjeQs of Scotland; and ſhe. was ſtea- 
dily reſolved not. to throw into hazard the life, the 
peace, or the fortune, of any perſon whatſoever upon 
account of his opinions. As to herlelt and her houſe- 
hold, ſhe was perſuaded that her people wonld not 
urge her to adopt tenets in contradiction to her con- 
ſcience, and thereby involve her in remorſe and unea— 
fineſs. She had been nouriſhed and brought up in the 
Romiſh faith; ſhe conceived it to be founded on the 
word of God; and ſhe was defirous to continue in it. 
39 X 2 But 
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Scotland. But, ſetting aſide her belief and religious duty, ſhe ven- 
tured to aſſure them, that ſhe was convinced from poli- 
tical reaſons, that it was her intereſt to maintain her- 
ſelf firm in the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, By de- 
parting from it ſhe would forfeit the amity of the king 
of France, and that of other princes who were now 
ſtrongly attached to her; and their diſaffection could: 
not be repaired or compenſated by any new alliance. 
To her ſubjects ſhe left the fulleſt liberty of con- 
ſcience ;z and they could not furely refuſe to their ſo- 
vereign the ſame right and indulgence. With regard 
to the patronage of benefices, it was a prerogative and 
property which it would ill become her to violate, 
Her neceſſities, and the charge of her royal dignity, 
required her to retain in her hands the patrimony of 
the crown. Aſter the purpoſes, however, of her ſta- 
tion, and the exigences of government, were ſatisfied, 
ſhe could not object to a ſpecial aſſignment of revenue 
for the maintenance of the miniſtry; and, on the ſub- 
ject of the other articles which had been ſubmitted to 
her, ſhe was willing to be directed by the three 
eſtates of the king om, and to concur in the reſolu- 


tions which ſhould appear to them the moſt reaſonable 


636 and expedient. 1 5 
The Prote- The clergy, in a new aſſembly or convention, ex- 
ſtants are preſſed a high diſpleaſure with.this return to their ad- 


e n. dreſs. They took the liberty to inform the queen, that 


ſwer. 


adopt, were the religion which had been revealed by 


Jeſus Chriſt, and taught by the apoſtles. Popery was 


of all perſuaſions the leaſt alluring, and had the feweſt 
recommendations. In antiquity, conſent of people, 


authority of princes, and number of prolelytes, it was 


plainly inferior to Judaiſm. It did not even reſt upon 
a foundation ſo ſolid as the doctrines of the alcoran. 


They required her, therefore, in the name of the eter - 


nal God, to embrace the means of attaining the truth, 


which were offered to her in the preaching of the 


word, or by the appointment of public diſputations be- 
tween them and their adverſaries. The terrors of the 
maſs were placed before her in all their deformity. The 


ſayer of it, the action itſelf, and the opinions expreſſed. 


ia it, were all pronounced to be equally abominable. 


To hear the maſs, or to gaze upon it, was to commit 


the complicated crimes of ſacrilege, blaſphemy, and 
idolatry. Her delicacy in not renouncing her opi- 
nions from the apprehenſion of offending the king of 
France and her other allies, they ridiculed as imperti- 
nent in the higheſt degree. 


any confederacy. could endure; and that it was far 
more precious than the alliance of any potentate what - 
ſoever, as it would bring to her the friendſhip of the 
King of kings. As to patronages, being a portion of 


| her patrimony, they intended not to defraud her of 


her rights: but it was their judgment, that the ſu- 
perintendants ought to make a trial of the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the miniſtry; and as it was the 
duty of the patron to preſent a perſon to the benefice, 


it was the bufineſs of the church to manage his inſti- 


tution or collation. For without this reſtraint, . there 


would be no ſecurity for the fitneſs of the incumbent. 
and if no trials or examinations of miniſters took place, 


the church would be filled with miſrule and ignorance. 


Nor was it right or juſt that her majeſty ſhould retain 
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the doctrines of the reformation which ſhe refuſed to 


They told her, tbat the 
true religion of Chriſt was zhe only means by which 


with which Elizabeth received their application was 


lief they requeſted, but aſſured them by Randolph of 
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to herſelf any part of the revenue of beneſices; as ft Scotland 
ought to be all employed to the uſes of the clergy, 7 —= 
the purpoſes of education, and for the ſupport of the 
poor: And: as to her opinion, that a ſuitable aflipn. 

ment ſhould: be made for them, they could not but 
thank her with reverence: but they begged to ſolicit 

and importune her to condeſcend upon the particulars 

of a proper {ſcheme for this end, and to carry it into 
execution; and that, taking into a due conſideration 

the other articles of their demands, ſhe would ſtudy to 
comply with them, and to do juſtice to the religious: 


_ eſtabliſhment of her people, 


From the fears of the people about their reli. They 
gion, diſturbances and inſurrections were unavoid. in arms, 
able; and before Mary had given her anſwer to the ” 
petitions or addreſs of the clergy, the Proteſtants, to a cd. wy 
formidable number, had marched to St Leonard's 
Craig; and, dividing themſelves into companies, had 
choſen captains to command them, But the leaders 
of this tumult being apprehended and committed to 
cloſe cuſtody, it fubfided by degrees; and the queen, 
upon the interceſſion of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
inſtead of bringing them to trial, gave them a free par- 
don. To quiet, at the ſame time, the apprehenſions 
which had gone abroad, and to controvert the infidious 
reports which had been-induftriouſly ſpread of her in - 
clination to overturn the reformed doctrines, ſhe re- 
peatedly iſſued proclamations, aſſuring her ſubjeQs, 
that it was her fixed determination not to moleſt or di- 
ſturb any per ſon whatſoever upon account of his religion 
or conſcience; and that fhe had never preſumed even 


to think of any innovation that migbt endanger the 


tranquillity or do a prejudice to the happineſs of the 


commonwealth. 6:0 


While Mary was conducting her affairs with dil. urigen 


cernment and ability, the earl of Murray and his con- the rebel 
federates continued their conſultations and their in- _ = 
trigues. After their diſappointment in the conſpiraey halb. 
againſt the queen and the lord Darnley, they perceived 
that their only hope of ſucceſs or ſecurity depended 
upon Elizabeth; and as Randolph had promiſed them 
her protection and aſſiſtance, they ſcrupled not to ad- 
dreſs a letter to her, explaining their views and fitua- 
tion. The pretences of their hoſtility to their ſove- 
reign upon which they affected to inſiſt, were her 
ſettled deſign to overturn the Proteſtant religion, and 
her rooted defire to break all correſpondence and ami- 

ty with England. To prevent the accompliſhment of 
theſe purpoſes, they ſaid, was the object of their con- 
federacy ; and with her ſupport and aid they did not 
doubt of being able to advance effectually the emolu- 
ment and advantage of the two kingdoms. In the 
preſent ſtate of their affairs they applied - not, however, 
for any ſupply of her troops. An aid from her trea- 
ſury was now only neceſſary to them; and they enga- 
ged to beſtow her bounty in the manner the moſt agree- 
able to ber inclinations and her intereſts. The pleaſure 


equal to the averſion ſhe had conceived againſt the 
queen of Scots. She not only granted to them the re. 


her eſteem and favour while they ſhould continue to 

vphold the reformed religion and the connection 0 

the two nations. Flattered by her aſſurances and ge- 

neroſity, they were ſtrenuous to gain —_— 7 
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«2rd. diſunite the friends of their ſovereign; and while 
— they were ſecretly preparing for rebellion, and for 


trying their ſtrength in the field, they diſſeminated a- 
mong the people the tenets, That a Papiſt could not le- 
ally be their king; that the queen was not at liberty 
of herſelf to make the choice of a huſband; and that, 
in a matter ſo weighty, ſhe'ought to be entirely direc- 
ted by the determination of the three eſtates aſſembled 
in Parliament. 
Elizabeth, at the ſame time, carrying her diſſimu- 
lation to the moſt criminal extremity, commanded 


Randolph to aſk an audience of Mary ; and to counſel 
her to nouriſh no ſuſpicions of the ear] of Murray and 


his friends; to open her eyes to their ſincerity and ho- 
nour; and to call to mind, that as their ſervices had 
hitherto preſerved her kingdom 1n repoſe, her jealou- 
ſies of them might kindle it into combuſtion, make 
the blood of her nobles to flow, and caſt into hazard 
her perſon and her crown. Full of aſtoniſhment at a 
meſſage ſo rude and fo improper, the queen of Scots 
deſired him to inform his miitreſs, that ſhe required 
not her inſtruRions to diſtinguiſh between patriotiſm 
and treachery ; that ſhe was fully ſenſible when her 
will or purpoſe was reſiſted or obeyed ; and that ſhe 
poſſeſſed a power which was more than ſufficient to re- 
prels and to puniſh the enormities and the crimes of her 
ſubjects. The Engliſh reſident went now to the earl 
of Lennox and the lord Darnley, and charged them 
to return to England, The former expreſſed an ap- 
prehenſion of the ſeverity of his queen, and ſought an 
aſſurance of her favour before he could venture to viſit 
her dominions. The latter, exerting greater forti- 
tude, told him, that be acknowledged no duty or obe- 
dience but to the queen of Scots. The reſident trea- 
ting this anſwer as difreſpect ful to Elizabeth, turned: 
his back upon the Jard Darnley, and retired without 
making any reverence, or bidding him an adieu. 
The behaviour of Elizabeth, ſo fieree and ſo perfi- 
dious, was well calculated to confirm all the intentions 
of Mary; and this, doubtleſs, was one of the motives 
with which ſhe was actuated. But while the queen 
of Scots was eager to accompliſh her marriage, ſhe was 
not inattentive to the riſing troubles of her country. 
The parliament which ſhe had appointed could not 
now be held: it was therefore prorogued to a more 
diſtant day; and the violence of the times did not then 
permit it to aſſemble. By cloſe letters ſhe invited to her, 
with all their retainers, the moſt powerful and the 
moſt eminent of her ſubjects. Bothwel was recalled 
anew from France; and by general proclamations ſhe 
{ſummoned to her ſtandard the united force of her king- 
dom. The caſtle of Edinburgh was likewiſe provided 
amply with ſtores and ammunition, that, in the event 
of misfortunes, it might afford her a retreat and de- 
tence. The alacrity with which her ſubjects flocked to 
her from every quarter, informed her of her power 
and popularity; and while it truck Murray and his 
adherents with the danger to which they were expo- 
led, it declared to them the opinion entertained by the 
00 of the iniquity and the ſelfiſhneſs of their pro- 
e ings. | 
On the 29th of July 1565; the ceremony of marriage 
| *tween the queen and lord Darnley was performed. The 
itter had been previouſly created duke of Albany. The 
) before the marriage, a proclamation was publiſh- 
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ed, commanding him to be ſtyled king of the realm, Scotland. 


meat of their purpoſes but too eaſy. 


S 0 
and that all letters after their marriage ſhould be di- 
reQed in the names of her huſband and herſelf, The 6. 


day after it, a new proclamation was iſſued confirming claimed 
this act: he was pronounced king by the ſound of king of 
trumpets, and aſſociated with the queen in her go. Scotland. 


vernment. This meaſure ſeems to have been the ef- 
feQs of the extreme love the queen had for her huſ- 
band, which did-not permit her to ſee that it was an 
infringement of the conſtitution of the kingdom ; tho? 
perhaps ſhe might alſo be urged to it by the preſſing 
eagerneſs of lord Darnley himſelf, and the partial 
counſels of David Rizzio. The ear} of Murray made 
loud complaints, remonſtrated, that a king was impo- 
ſed upon the nation without the conſent of the three 
eſtates, and called upon the nation to arm againſt the 
beginnings of tyranny. The malcontents accordingly 
were immediately in arms; but their ſucceſs was not 
anſwerable to their wiſhes. The bulk of the nation 
were ſatisfied with the good intentions of their ſove- 
reign, and ſhe herſelf took the earlieſt opportunity of 
cruſhing the rebellion in its infancy. The earl of 
Murray was declared a traitor; and ſimilar ſteps were 


$4 
taken with others of the chiefs of the rebels. She then The rebel- 
lious nobles 


able army; and having driven them from place t o driven into 


took the field againſt them at the head of a conſider- 


place, obliged them at laſt to take refuge in England. 
Queen Elizabeth received them with that duplicity 
with which her conduct was ſo remarkable. Though 
ſhe herſelf had countenanced, and even excited tbem 
to revolt, ſne refuſed to give an audience to their depu- 
ties. Nay, ſhe even cauſed them to emit a public de- 
claration, that neither ſhe, nor any perſon in her name, 
had ever excited them to their rebellious practices. 
Yet, while the public behaviour of Elizabeth was ſo 
acrimonious, ſhe afforded them a ſecure retreat in her 
kingdom, treated the earl of Murray in private with 
reſpect and kindneſs, and commanded the earl of Bed- 
ford to ſupply him with money. Mary, however, re- 
ſolved to proceed againſt the rebels with an exem- 
plary rigour. The ſubmiſſions of the duke of Chatel- 
lerault alone, who had been leſs criminal than the reſt, 
were attended to. But even the favour which he ob- 
tained was precarious and uncertain j for he was com- 
manded to uſe the pretence of ſickneſs, and to paſs 
for ſome time into foreign countries. A parhament 
was called; and a ſummons of treaſon being executed 
againſt the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, 
with others of the principal rebels, they were com- 
manded to appear before the three eſtates ; in default 
of which their lives and eſtates were declared to be 
forfeited. 1 


In the mean time Throgmorton the Eagliſh ambaſſa- 


dor ſolicited the pardon of the rebels; which Mary was 


at firſt inclined to grant. However, by the perſuaſion 
of, the court of France, ſhe was not only induced to pro- 
ceed againſt them with rigour; but acceded to the 


Proteſtants was determined. 
whole court with terror and diſmay. The rebels were 
acquainted with the danger of their ſituation; and be- 
ing now driven deſperate, they were ready to engage 
in the moſt atrocious deſigns. Unhappily, the fitua- 
tion of affairs in Scotland rendered the accompliſh- 
Violent dif- 

guſts 


Mary ac- 
a ; cedes to the 
treaty of Bayonne, by which the deſtruction of the treaty of 


This meaſure filled the B:yonne. 
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Scotland. guſts had taken place between the queen and her 
77 huſband. Her fondneſs had been exceſſive; but ſhe ſoon 
Quarrels Perceived that the qualities of his mind were not 
between the proportioned to his perſona] accompliſhments. He 
queen and was proud, diſdainful, and ſuſpicious. No perſuafions 
gg * could correct his wilfulneſs; and he was at the ſame time 
: giddy and obſtinate, inſolent and mean. The queen 

in conſequence began to ſhow an indifference towards 

him; which he took care to augment, by ſhowing the 


[ 8018 J 


— —— — 
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to protect and ſecure them againſt every hazard an 


atchievement of his enterpriſe. Having procured 
this ſecurity, and having allured the earl of Lennox 
the king's father to approve their meaſures, they ad. 
juſted the method of the proje ed murder; and dil. 
patched a meſſenger to the Engliſh frontier, advertiſing 
the earl of Murray and the rebels of their intentions, 
and inviting them to return to the court, 


d 8 
injury to which they might be expoſed from 1 


653 


like indifference towards her, and engaging in low in- 


trigues and amours, indulging himſelf in diſſipation 
and riot, &c. 


Upon the gth day of March, about 7 o'clock in Rizzi 
the evening, armed men, to the number of 500, ſyr. Te 
However, the deſire of dominion was rounded the palace of Holyrood-houſe. The earl . 


his ruling paſſion; and the queen, finding his total 
incapacity for exercifing his power to any good pur- 

pole, had excluded him from it altogether. He was 
therefore at preſent a proper object for the, machina- 

tions of the rebels, and readily entered into an agree- 

meat with them to depoſe the queen; vainly thinking 

by that means that he ſhould ſecure the crown to him - 

ſelf, However, as the parliament was ſoon to aſſemble, 

in which the rebels had every reaſon to believe that 

they would be condemned for high-treaſon, it was 
neceſſary therefore that the kingdom ſhould be thrown 

into diſorder before that time came, otherwiſe their 

fate was inevitable. Practiſing on the imbecillity of 

657 Darnley, they preſuaded him that a criminal corre 
The king ſ{poadence ſubſiſted betwixt the queen and David 
e Rizzio (4). For this reaſon the king reſolved upon 
tion of Da- his deſtruction; and the conſpirators hoped thereby 
vid Rizzio, not only to get an indemnity to themfelves, but to 
with the te- effect a total revolution at court, and the entire humili- 


Morton and the lord Lindſay entered the court of the 
palace, with 160 perſons. The queen was in her 


chamber at ſupper, having in her preſence her natural 


ſiſter the counteſs of Argyle, her natural brother 
Robert commendator of Holyrood-houſe, Beton of 
Creich maſter of the houſehold, Arthur Erſkine, and 
David Rizzio. The king entering the apartment, 
ſeated himſelf by her fide. He was followed by the 
lord Ruthven, who being waſted with fickneſs, and 
caſed in armour, exhibited an appearance that was 
hideous and terrible. Four ruftians attended him. In 
a hollow voice he commanded Rizzio to leave a place 
which did not become him, 
ment and conſternation, applied to the king to unfold 
to her this myRerious enterpriſe. He affected igno- 
rance. She ordered Ruthven from her preſence, under 
the pain of treaſon; declaring to him at the ſame time, 
that if Rizzio had committed any crime, ſhe would 
produce him before the parliament, and puniſh him 


The queen, in aftoniſh- 


ke an ation of Bothwel, Huntley, and Athol, who were the according to the laws. Ruthven drawing his dagger, 
—** aſſociates of Rizzio. However, in order to ſave them- advanced towards Rizzio. The queen roſe to make 
| ſelves, they engaged the king to ſubſcribe a bond, an exertion of her authority. The unfortunate ſtranger 
| alfirming that the project of aſſaſſinating Rizzio was laid hold of her garments, crying out for juſtice and 
| altogether of his own deviting ; acknowledging that mercy. Other conſpirators ruſhing into the chamber, 
he had ſolicited them to take a part in it, from the overturned the table, and increaſed the diſmay and 
apprehenfions that reſiſtance might be made to him; confuſion. Loaded piſtols were preſented to the 
and agreeing, upon the word and honour of a prince, boſom of the queen. The king held her in his arms. 

Eats DIS George | 

; (4) That there ſubſiſted a criminal intercourſe between Mary and Rizzio is a ſcandal which is now given up by ber C 


enemies. It ſeems to reſt on the authority of Buchannan and Knox; and their evidence in this caſe is clearly of no 
weight, not only from their being the ſtrenuous partizans of her adverſarizs, but from the multitude of falſehoods which 
they anxiouſly detail to calumniate her. The love ſhe felt for Darnley was extreme, and their acquaintance commen- 
ced a month or two after the appointment of Rizzio to be her ſecretary for French affairs. She became pregnant ſoon 
alter her marriage; and it was during her pregnancy that Rizzio was aſſaſſinated. Theſe are ſtriking preſumptions 
in her favour. And what ſeems to put her innocence out of all queſtion, is the ſilence of the ſpies. and refidentsof Eli- 
zabeth with regard to this amour: for, if there had been any thing real in it, they could not have made their court 
to their queen more effectually than by declaring to her its peculiarities z and their want of delicacy, ſo obſervable n 
Yer circumſtances, would have induced them upon this occafion to give the greateſt fullneſs and deformity to their 
information- | | 
It appears that Rizzio was ill-favoured, and of a diſagreeable form. Buchanan ſays of him, Non faciem cultus 
honeſtabat, ſed facies cultum deſtruebat.” Hiſt. Scot. lib. xvii- This expreſſion is very ſtrong ; but it would have 
little weight if other authors had not concurred in giving a ſimilar deſcription of Rizzio- In a book intitled, “ Le 
Livre de la Morte de la Reyne d'Ecoſſe,”” and printed in the year 1587, he is ſaid to be“ diſgraciẽ de corps.“ Caul- 
{in, ap. Jebb, p- 37. This work too, while it records the unkindneſs of nature to his perſon, has obſerved, that he 
was in his old age when he made a figure in the court of Mary. Elle traittoit ordinairement avec David Riccio fon 
ee RO aage & prudent, qui poſſedoit ſon oreille-”” Ibid. And other authors give their teſtimonies to tue 
ame purpoſæe- | | _ Ay 
It is probable that the panegyriſts of Mary exaggerate ſomewhat the imperfections as well as the good qualities of E 
R1zzio. But there ſeems in general to be no reaſon to doubt his fidelity and talents, any more than his uglineſs and 
jeniſity. He had therefore a better title to be her ſecretary than her lover. It is an abſurdity to think that a queen 
| ſo young and beautiful would yield herſelf to deformity. and old age. A common proſtitute muſt be brought to en- 
dure this misfortune. The capacity of the man was a recommendation to him; and as he owed every thing to her 
bounty, and was a ſtranger, ſhe had the greateſt reaſon to rely upon his faithfulneſs. The perfidiouſneſs and dup!!- 
city of her courtiers drew cloſcr the tie of their connection; and as Rizzio was ſtudious to make himſelf agreeable, 


and was ſkilful in games of hazard, he was always ready to be a party with her in thoſe innocent amuſements which 
11 up the liſtlels intervals of fe. Keith, Append- p. 134. | 
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eorge Douglas, ſaatching the dagger of his ſovereign, 
3 it 1870 the body of Rizzio. The wounded 
and ſcreaming victim was dragged into the anticham- 
ber; and ſo eager were the aſſaſſins to complete their 


. geotland. 


0 


work, that he was torn and mangled 
wounds. | 

While the. queen was preſſing the king to gratify 
her inquiries into the meaning of a deed fo execrable, 
Ruthven returned into their preſence. She gave a full 
vent to indignation and reproach. Ruthven, with an 
jatolerable coldneſs and deliberation, informed her, that 
Rizzio had been put to death by the counſel of her 
huſband, whom he had diſhonoured; and that by the 
perſuaſion of this minion ſhe, had refuſed the crown- 
matrimonial to the king, -had engaged to re-eſtabliſh 
the ancient religion, had reſolved to puniſh the earl of 
Murray and his friends, and had entruſted her confi- 
dence to Bothwel and Huntley, who were traitors. 
The king, taking the part of Ruthven, remonſtrated 
againſt her proceedings; and complained that from the 
time of her familiarity with Rizzio, ſhe - had neither 


with fifty- ſix 


* 


ſpicions and ingratitude ſnocked and tortured her. 
His connection with the conſpirators gave her an 
ominous anxiety, Apprehenſions of outrages ſtill 
more atrocious invaded her. In theſe agitated and 


leſſneſs of ſorrow. The loftineſs of her ſpirit commu- 
nicated relief to her; and wiping away her tears, ſhe 
exclaimed, that it was not now a ſeaſon for lamentation, 
but for revenge. | 
The earls of Huntley, Bothwel, and Athol, the 
lords Fleming and Levingſton, and Sir James Balfour, 
who were obnoxious to the conſpirators, and at this 
time in the palace, found all refiftance to be vain. 
Some of them eluding the vigilance of Morton, made 
their eſcape; and others were allowed to retire. 
provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh getting intelli- 
gence of the tumult, ordered the aJarm-bel] to be rung. 
653 The citizens, apprehenſive and anxious, approached in 
ov crowds to inquire into the welfare of their ſovereign ; 
4 three. but ſhe was not permitted to addreſs herſelf to them. 
l. The conſpirators told her, that if ſhe preſumed to make 

| any harangue, they would “ cut her in pieces, and caſt 


ſhe was well, and commanded them to diſperſe. The 
queen was ſhut up in her chamber, uncertain of her 
fate, and without the conſolation or attendance of her 
women, | | 


In the morning a proclamation was iſſued by the 


the meeting of the parliament, and ordering the mem- 
bers to retire from the city, The rebellious lords now 
returned from England, and arrived at Edinburgh 
within 24 hours after the aſſaſſination of Rizzio. The 
. queen, knowing of how much conſequence it was for 
tg her to gain the earl of Murray, invited him to wait 
no gin UPON her. Notwithſtanding the extreme provocation 
: earl of Which ſhe had met with, Mary fo far commanded her 
W'irray, paltions, that ſhe gave him a favourable reception. 

fter informing him of the rudeneſs and ſeverity of 
the treatment ſhe had met with, the queen obſerved, 
that if he had remained in friendſhip with her at 
ome, he would have protected her againſt ſuch ex- 


ceſſeg of hardſhip and inſult, Murray, with an by- 
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they want to 


regarded, nor entertained, nor truſted him. His fu- 


miſerable moments ſhe did not loſe herſelf in the help- 


The 


ber over the walls.“ The king called to the people tbat 


king, without the knowledge of his queen, prohibiting 
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pocritical compaſſion, ſhed abundance of tears; while Scotland. 

the queen ſeemed to entertain no doubt of his ſincerity, . 

but gave him room to hope for a full pardon of all his 

offences. In the mean time, however, the conſpira— 

tors held frequent counſultations together, in which 

it was debated, whether they ſhould hold the queen in 

perpetual captivity, or put her to death; or whether 

they ſhould content themſelves with committing her 

to cloſe cuſtody in Stirling caſtle till they ſhould ob- 

tain a parliamentary ſanction to their proceedings, 

eſtabliſi the Proteſtant religion by the total overthrow 

of the maſs, aud inveſt the king with the crown-matri- 

monial and the government of the kingdom. 66r 
Mary now began to perceive the full extent of her But pre- 


wretchedneſs; and therefore, as her laſt reſource, ap- Lib on the. 


f 1 kir 
plied to the-king, whom ſhe treated with all thoſe $1,549, 


blandiſhments uſually employed by the fair ſex when the cauſe 
gain the the aſcendency over the other, of the con- 
The king, who, with all his faults, bad a natural faci- !P/*07*- | 
lity of temper, was eaſily gained over. The confpira- 

tors were alarmed at his coldneſs, and endeavoured to 

fill his mind with fears concerning the duplicity of his 

wife; but, finding they could not gain their point, they 


at laſt began to treat of an accommodation. The king 


brought them a meſſage, importing, that Mary was diſ- 
poſed to bury in oblivion all memory of their tranſ- 
greſſions; and he offered to conduct them into her 
e The carls of Murray and Morton, with the 


lord Ruthven, attended him into her preſence; and, 


falling on their knees before the queen, made their 
apologies and ſubmiſſions. She commanded them to 
riſe; and having deſired them to recollect her ab- 
horrence of cruelty and rapaciouſneſs, ſhe aſſured them 


with a gracious air, that inſtead of deſigning to for- 


feit their lives and poſſeſs herſelf of their eſtates, ſhe 
was inclined to receive them into favour, and to give 


a full pardon, not only to the nobles who had come 


from England, but to thoſe who had aſſaſſinated 
David Rizzio, They were accordingly ordered to 
prepare the bonds for their ſecurity and forgiveneſs, 
which the queen promiſed to take the carlieit oppor— 
tunity of ſubſcribing ; but in the mean time the king 


obſerved, that the conſpirators dught to remove the 
guards which they had placed around the queen, that 


all ſuſpicion of reſtraint might be taken away, This 662 


meaſare could not with any propriety be oppoſed, and 8 


the guards were therefore diſmiſſed; vpon which the them. 


queen, that very night, left her palace at midnight, 
and took the road to Dunbar, accompanied by the 


king and a few attendants. 


The news of the queen's eſcape threw the conſpira- 


tors into the utmoſt conſternation ; as ſhe immediately 


iſſued proclamations for her ſubjeQs to attend her in 
arms, and was powerfully ſupported. They ſent 
therefore the lord Semple, requeſting, with the utmoſt 
humility, her ſubſcription to their deeds of pardon and. 
ſecurity; but to this meſlage ſhe returned an un— 


favourable anſwer, and advanced towards Edinburgh 
with an army of 8000 men. 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation, 


The conſpirators now 

Even John Knox 

retired to Kyle till the ſtorm ſhould blow over. On 663 
the queen's arrival at Edinburgh, a privy council was The rehel- 
inſtantly called, in which the conſpirators were charged —_ ere 
to appear as guilty of murder and treaſon ; their places e 


traitors, 
of ſtrength were ordered to be rendered up to the 
officers, 


Scotland. 
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Sbameful 
Prevarica- 
tion of the 


King. 
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officers of the crown ; and their eſtates and poſſeſſions 
were made liable to confiſcation and forfeiture. 

But while the queen was thus eager to puniſh the 
conſpirators, ſhe was ſenſible that ſo many of the 
nobility, by uniting in a common cauſe, might raiſe 


a powerful party in oppoſition to her; for which 


reaſon ſhe endeavoured to detach the earl of Murray 
from the reſt, by making him offers of pardon. Sir 
James Melvil accordingly pledged himſelf to produce 
his pardon and that of his adherents, if he would 
ſeparate from Morton and the conſpirators. He ac- 
cordingly became cold and diſtant to them, and ex- 
claimed againſt the murder as a moſt execrable action; 
but notwithſtanding his affected anger, when the con- 
ſpirators fled to England, he furniſhed them with 
letters of recommendation to the earl of Bedford. 
After the flight of the conſpirators, the king thought 
it neceſſary for him to deny his having any ſhare 
in the action. He therefore embraced an opportunity 
of declaring to the privy council his total igno- 
rance of the conſpiracy againſt Rizzio; and not ſatif- 


Hed with this, he, by public proclamations at the 


663 
Murray 
and ſome 
others of 
the rebels 
are pardon- 


market - place of his capital, and over the whole king- 
dom, protcited to the people at large, that he had never 
beſtowed upon it, in any degree, the ſanction of his 
command, conſent, aſſiſtance, or approbation. 

In the mean time the queen granted a full and 
ample pardon to the earls of Murray, Argyle, Glen- 
cairn, and Rothes, and their adherents ; but towards 
the conſpirators ſhe remained inexorable. This lenity, 
to Murray eſpecially, proved a ſource of the greateſt 
imquietude to the queen ; for this nobleman, blind to 
every motive of action diitin from his own ambition, 


began to contrive new plots, which, though diſap- 


E66 
Birth of 
James VI. 


pointed for a time, ſoon operated to the deſtruction of 
the queen, and almoſt to the ruin of the nation. 

In 1566, the queen was delivered of a prince, who 
received the name of James. This happy event, how- 


ever, did not extinguiſn the quarrel betwixt her and 


607 
£ partial 
reconcil a- 
tion be- 
tween the 
King and 
queen. 
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Which is 
broken off 
by the 


king's im 


the king. His defire to intrude himſelf into her 
authority and to hx a ſtain upon her honour, his ſhare 
ja the murder of Rizzio, and his extreme meanneſs 
in publicly denying it afterwards, could not fail 


to impreſs her with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of de- 


teſtation and contempt. Unable, however, totally 
to diveſt herſelf of regard for him, her behaviour, 


though cold and diſtant, was yet decent and reſpect- 


ful. Caſtelnau, at this time ambaſſador extraordinary 
from France, conceived that a reconciliation might 


be effected, and employed himſelf ſome time in this 


friendly office. Nor were his endeavours altogether 
ineffectual. The king and queen ſpent two nights to- 
gether; and proceeded, in company with each other, 
to Meggatland in Tweedale, in order to enjoy the di- 
verſion of the chace, attended by the earls of Hunt- 
ley, Bothwel, Murray, and other nobles. From thence 
they paſſed to Edinburgh, and then took the road to 
Stirling, Had the king been endowed with any pru- 
dence, he would have made the beſt uſe of this oppor- 
tunity to have regained the affections of his queen; 
but, inſtead of this, finding that he was not imme- 
diately intruſted with power, bis peeviſhneſs ſuggeſted 
to him a deſigu of going abroad. To Monſieur du 


prudent be- Croc, the French reſident, who had attended Mary at 


La viour. 


Stirling, he ventured to communicate his chimerical 
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project. This ſtateſman repreſented to him its wildnef Scotlay, 


was 


and inefficacy ; and could hardly believe that he 
ſerious. To his father the earl of Lennox, who paid 
him a viſit at this place immediately upon Mary's de. 


parture from it, he likewiſe communicated his inten. 


tion; and all the intreaties, arguments, and remon- 
ſtrances of this nobleman, to make him drop his deſign, 
were without ſucceſs. He provided a veſſel, and kept 
it in readineſs to carry him from his dominions. The 
earl of Lennox, after returning to Glaſgow, where he 
uſually reſided, gave way to his paternal anxieties, and 
ſolicited the queen by letter to interfere with her ay. 
thority and perſuaſions; and upon the evening of the 

day in which ſhe received this diſpatch, the king 
alighted at Holyroo9d-houſe, But the names of the 
nobles who were with the queen being announced to 
him, he objected to three of them, and inſiſted that 
they ſhould be ordered to depart, before he would en- 
ter within the gates of the palace. The queen, alarmed 
with a demeanour fo rude and ſo unwarrantable, con- 
deſcended to leave her company and her palace to meet 
him; and it was with great difficulty that ſhe was able 
to entice him into her own apartment. There he re- 


mained with her during the night. She communi- 


cated to him his father's letter, and employed every 
art and blandiſhment to engage him to explain his 
perverſe deſign. But he gave her no return or fatiſ- 
faction. He was unmoved with her kindneſs ; and 
his ſilence, dejection, and peeviſhneſs, augmented her 
diſtreſs. In the morning, ſhe called her privy council 
to aſſemble in the palace, and invited to her Monſieur 


du Croc the French envoy. By the biſhop of Ros 


ſhe explained the intention of the king, and made 
known the diſpatch of the earl of Lennox. The privy 
council were urgent to know the reaſons of a voyage 
that appeared to them ſo inexplicable ; and earneſtly 
preſſed the king to unboſom himſelf. If his reſolution 
proceeded from diſcontent, and if there were perſons 
in the kingdom who had given him cauſes of offence, 
they aſſured him, that they were ready, upon his in- 
formation, to take the neceſſary ſteps to make him 
eaſy and happy. No quality or rank ſhould exempt 
thoſe from inquiry and puniſhment who had committed 
miſdemeanors againſt him. This, they faid, conſiſted 
with his honour, with the honour of the queen, and 
with their own. If, however, he had received no ſuf- 
ficient provocation to juſtify his behaviour, and if he 
had no title to complain of actual injuries, they admo- 
niſned him to remember, that his flight from a queen 
ſo beautiful, and from a kingdom ſo ancient and noble, 


would expoſe him to the greateſt ridicule and diſgrace. | 


They pointed out the happineſs of his fortune, and 
counſelled him not to part lightly with all its latter. 
ing advantages. The queen herſelf, taking bis band 
into her's, and preſſing it with affeQion, be ſought him 
to ſay by what act or deed ſhe had untortunately in- 
duced him to conceive ſo fatal a purpoſe. Her me- 
mory did not reproach her with any crime or ipdiſere- 
tion which affected his honour or her integrity: yet 
if, without any defign upon her part, ſhe had incurred 
his diſpleaſure, ſhe was diſpoſed to atone for it; and 
ſhe begged him to ſpeak with entire freedom, 4 

not in any degree to ſpare her. Monſieur du Croc 
then addrefd him, and employed his intereſt and per, 


ſuaſions to make him reveal his inquietudes. 22 
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rtand. this reſpectful attention and ceremonious duty were 

— jneffectual. Obſtinately froward, he refuſed to con- 
fels that he intended any voyage, and made no men- 
tion of any reaſons of diſcontent, He yet acknow- 
ledged with readineſs, that he could not with juſtice 
accuſe the queen of any injury or offence. Oppreſſed 
with uneaſineſs and perturbation, he prepared to re- 
tire; and, turning to her, ſaid, Adieu, Madam! you 
fall not ſee me for a long time.” He then bowed to 
the French envoy, and to the lords of the privy coun- 
cil, 

He haſtened back to Stirling, leaving the queen and 
her council in ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. They re- 
ſolved to watch his motions with anxiety, and could 
not conjecture what ſtep he would take. Mary, to 
prevent the effect of rumours to her diſadvantage, diſ- 
patched a courier to advertiſe the king of France and 
the queen-mother of his conduct. It was not poſſible 
that a prince ſo meanly endowed with ability, could 
make any impreſſion upon her allies. Nor did it ap- 
pear to be in his power to excite any domeſtic inſur- 
rection or diſturbance. He was univerſally odious ; 
and, at this time, the queen was in the higheſt eſti- 
mation with the great body of her ſubjects. After 
paſſing ſome days at Stirling, he addreſſed a letter to 
the queen, in which, after hinting at his deſign of 
going abroad, he infinuated his reaſons of complaint, 
He was not truſted by her with authority, and ſhe 
was no longer ſtudious to advance him to honour. He 
was without attendants; and the nobility had deſerted 

bim. Her anſwer was ſenſible and temperate. She 
called to his remembrance the diſtinctions ſhe had con- 
ferred upon him, the uſes to which he had put the 
eredit and reputation accruing from them, and the 
heinous offences he had encouraged in her ſubjeQas. 
Though the plotters againſt Rizzio had repreſented 
him as the leader of their enterpriſe, ſhe had yet ab- 
ſtained from any accuſation of him, and had even behaved 
as if ſhe believed not his participation 1n the guilt of 
that project. As to the defects of his retinue, ſhe 
had uniformly offered him the attendance of her own 
ſervants. As to the nobility, they were the ſupports 
of the throne, and independent of it. Their counte- 
nance was not to be commanded, but won. He had 
diſcovered too much ſtatelineſs to them; and they 
were the proper judges of the deportment that became 
them. If he wiſhed for conſequence, it was his duty 
to pay them court and attention; and whenever he 
ſhould procure and conciliate their regard and com- 
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Roſs, telling him to bear witneſs, that ſhe had per - Scotland. 
ſevered in that religion in which ſhe had been nou- 
riſned and brought up; taking the promiſe of her 
nobles, that after her death they would open her laſt 
will and teſt ament, and pay the reſpect to it that con- 
ſiſted with the laws; recommending to them the rights 
of her infant-ſon, and the charge of educating him in 
ſuch a manner as might enable him to rule the king- 
dom of his anceſtors with honour ; and intreating them 
to abſtain from all cruelty and perſecution of her Ro- 
man Catholic ſubjects. Notwithſtanding her ap- 
prehenſions, however, and the extreme violence of her 
diſtemper, the queen at laſt recovered perfect health. 
As ſoon as ſhe was able to travel, ſhe viſited Kelſo, 
Werk caſtle, Hume, Langton, and Wedderburn. The 
licentious borderers, on the firſt news of her recovery, 
laid down their arms, Being defirous to take a view 
of Berwick, the queen advanced to it with an attend- 
ance of 1000 horſe. Sir John Forſter, the deputy- 
warden of the Engliſh marches, came forth with a 
numerovs retinue, and conducted her to the moſt pro- 
per ſtation for ſurveying it, and paid her all the ho- | } 
nours in his power by a full diſcharge of the artillery, 1 
and other demonſtrations of joy. Continuing her ( 
journey, ſhe paſſed to Ayemouth, Dunbar, and Tan- | 
tallon ; proceeding thence to Craigmillar caſtle, where 
ſhe propoſed to remain till the time of the baptiſm 
of the prince, which was ſoon to be celebrated at Stir- 
ling. | | | | | 
During the ſevere ſickneſs of the queen, her be ue 
band kept himſelf at a diſtance : but when ſhe was ſo of the king. 
far recovered as to be out of danger, he made his ap- L 
pearance ; and being received with ſome coldneſs and 1 
formality, he retired ſuddenly to Stirling. This cruel 
negle& was a moſt ſenſible mortification to her; and 
while ſhe ſuffered from his ingratitude and haught'ineſs, 
ſhe was not without ſuſpicions that he was attempting | 
to difturb the tranquillity of her government. She 
was ſeized with a ſettled melancholy ; and, in her an- 
guiſh, often wiſhed for death to put a period to her 
exiſtence. Her nobles, who were caballing againſt 
her, remarked her condition, and took advantage of 
it. Bothwel, who had already recommended himſelf 
by his ſervices, redoubled his efforts to heighten the 
favour which theſe ſervices had induced her to conceive 
for him. At this time, it is probable, he ſought to 
ain the affection of the queen, with a view to marry 
ber himſelf, providing a divorce from her huſband , 4 
could be obtained, which was now become the ſubject is propo- 
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mendation, ſne would be happy to give him all the 
importance chat belonged to him. | 


In the mean time, the earls of Murray and Both- 
wel were induftriouſly ftriving to widen the breach 
between the king and queen, and at the ſame time to 


foment the diviſion between the king and his nobles. 


The earl of Morton excited diſturbances on the bor- 


A 


ers; and as no ſettled peace had taken place there 
lince Mary's marriage, there was the greateſt reaſon 
bo believe that be would ſucceed in his attempts. 

roclamations on this were iſſued by the queen to call 
ber ſubjeRs to arms; and ſhe proceeded to Jedburgh, 
to holg juſtice-courts, and to puniſh traitors and diſ- 
orderly perſons. In the courſe of this journey ſhe 
was taken dangerouſly ill; infomuch that, believing 


her death to be at hand, ſhe called for the biſhop of 
| Vor. IX. 5 


of conſultation by Murray and his aſſociates. 
much deliberation, the queen herſelf was acquainted 
with this project; and it was told her, that provided 
ſhe would pardon the earl of Morton and his aſſociates, 
the means ſhould be found of effectuating the divorce. 
This was urged as a matter of ſtate by the earls of 
Murray, Lethington, Argyle, and Huntley ; and the 
queen was invited to conſider it as an affair which 
might be managed without any interference on her 
part, The queen replied, that ſhe would liſten to 
them, upon condition that the divorce could be ob- 
tained according to the laws, and that it ſhould uot 
be any way prejudicial to her ſon ; but if they meant 
to operate their purpoſe by a diſregard to theſe points, 
they muſt not think any more of it; for rather than 
conſent to their views, the would endure all the tor- 

NN 39 * ments, 
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Scotland. ments, and abide by all the perils, to which her ſitua- 


— tion expoſed her. The eagerneſs of the propoſers of 
this ſcheme at laſt alarmed the queen with fears for her 
huſband's ſafety. She imagined that they had a plot 
againſt his life; and therefore charged them to attempt 
nothing that would ſtain her honour or burden her 
conſcience ; expreſſed her fears, that what they might 
1 perform under the belief of advancing her proſperity, 
| might provoke her diſpleaſure, and turn to her hurt 
and recommended it to them to allow matters to con- 
F 5 tinue in their preſent condition, and to wait with re— 
ſignation, till the wiſdom of God ſhould provide a re- 
| - medy for her ſufferings. 7 
{| In the mean time preparations were made for the 
baptiſm of the young prince; to aſſiſt at which the 
queen left Craigmillar and went to Stirling. The ce- 
remony was performed on the 17th of December 1566. 
After the baptiſmal rites were performed, the name 
.and titles of the prince were three times proclaimed 
| by the heralds to the ſound of trumpets, He was 
1 called and deſigned, Charles James, James Charles, 
1 prince and Steward of Scotland, duke of Rothſay, 
carl of Carrick, lord of the Ifles, and baron of Ren- 
frew. Amidft the ſcenes of joy diſplayed on this oc- 
| caſion, the king ſhowed his folly more than he had 
= 654 done before. As Elizabeth did not mean to acknow- 
Adfurd be- ledge him in his ſovereign capacity, it was neither 
haviour of conſiſtent with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, 
1 the king. that he ſhould be preſent at the baptiſm. He did not 
þ | indeed' preſent himſelf either at the ceremony or the 
N entertainments and maſquerades with which it was ac- 
companied. At this junQure, however, though he 
had often kept at a greater diſtance before, he took 
I up his refidence at Stirling, as if he had meant to of- 
| fend the queen, and to expoſe their quarrels to the 
world. Du Croc, who was inclined to be favourable 
| | to him, was ſo ſtruck with the impropriety of his be- 
| haviour, that he affected to have inſtructions from 
France to avoid all intercourſe with him: and when 
the king propoſed to pay him a viſit, he took the li- 


berty to inform him, that there were two paſſages in 


his chamber; and that if his majeſty ſhould enter by 

1 | the one, he ſhould be conſtrained to go out by the 
| other. | f 5 

„While he reſided at Stirling, the king chiefly con- 

5 ed himſelf to his chamber. His ſtrange behaviour 


to the queen did not give the publie any favourable idea 


of him; and as the earl of Murray and his faction took 

care to augment the general odium, no court was paid 

to him by foreign ambaſſadors. His ſituation, there- 

fore, was exceedingly uncomfortable; but though he 

muſt have been conſcious of his imprudence and folly, 

be did not alter his conduct. In a ſullen humour he 

6; left Stirling, and proceeded to Glaſgow. Here he 
Ze falls fell ſick, with ſuch ſymptoms as ſeemed to indicate 
ick. _- poiſon. He was tormented with violent pains, and 
his body was all covered over with puſtules of a bluiſh 

colour; ſo that his death was daily expected. Mary 

did not repay his coldneſs to her by negligence. She 


ſet out immediately for Glaſgow, and waited on him 


with all the aſſiduity of an affectionate wife until he 

| recovered : after which the returned with him to Edin- 
burgh ; and as tbe low ſituation of the palace of Ho- 

lyroodhouſe was thought to render it unhealthy, the 

king was lodged in a houſe which had been appointed 
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utmoſt grief, and appeared exaſperated to the laſt de- 


perſon who ſhould give information of the deviſers, 
the conſpirator who ſhould make a free confeſſion of 


his own guilt and that of the confederates, 


David Chalmers, and black John -Spence, were the 


intelligence, nor was any demand made for the prof- 


his journey, he obſerved to the perſon who accompa- 


queen and her huſband being fully known, it was with 


BE 0 

for the ſuperior of the chureh,, called St Mary's in + 
the Fields. This houſe ſtood upon an high ground. ——., 
and in a ſalubrious air; and here ſhe laid with lis 

lome days. Here the conſpirators thought proper to 


finiſh their plot in the moſt execrable manner. On 656 


the 10th of February 1567, about two o'clock in the As 
morning, the houſe where the king reſided was blown 
up by gun-powder. The exploſion alarming the in. 
habitants, excited a general curioſity, and brought 
multitudes to the place from whence it proceeded, The 
king was found dead and naked in an adjoining field, 
with a ſervant who uſed to ſleep in the ſame apartment 
with him. On neither was there any mark of fire or 
other external injury. . , 
The queen was in the palace of Holyroodhouſe, ta. 
king the diverſion of a maſked ball, when the news of 
the king's death was brought to her. She ſhowed the 


gree againſt the perpetrators of a deed at once ſo 
thocking and barbarous. The moſt expreſs and per- , 657 
emptory orders were given to inquire after the Der» to den 
petrators by every poſſible method. A proclamation the nuts 
was iſſued by the privy-council, aſſuring the people, ters 
that the queen and nobility would leave nothing un- 
done to diſcover the murderers of the king. It offer- 


ed the ſum of 2000 l. and an annuity for life, to any 


counſellors, and perpetrators of the murder; and it held 
out this reward, and the promiſe of a full pardon, to 


Oa the 
fourth day after this proclamation was publiſhed, a 
placard was affixed to the gate of the city-priſon, af- 
firming, that the earl (Bothwel, James Balfour, 


murderers. No name, however, was ſubſcribed to this 


fered reward ; ſo that it was difficult to know whether 
this advertiſement had been dictated by a ſpirit of ca- 
lumny or the love of juſtice. | | 1 
In the mean time, the earl of Murray conducted gg j 
bimſelf with his uſual circumſpection and artifice, ſumption 
Upon a pretence that his wife was dangerouſly ſick at of the gh 
bis caſtle in Fife, he, the day before the murder, ob- ny 
tained the queen's permiſſion to pay a viſit to her. 
By this means he propoſed to prevent all ſuſpicion 
whatever of his guilt. He was ſo full, however, of 
the intended project, that while he was proceeding on 


nied him, „ This night, before morning, the lord 
Darnley ſhall loſe his life.” When the blow was ſtruck, 
he returned to Edinburgh to carry on his practices. 
Among foreign nations, the domeſtic diſputes of the 


the greater eaſe that reports could be propagated to 
her diſadyantage. To France letters were diſpatched, fl 20s 
expreſſing, in fervent terms, her participation in the the quer. 
murder. In England, the miniſters and courtiers of 
Elizabeth could not flatter that princeſs more agrec- 
ably, than by indultriouſly detracting from the honour 
and the virtue of the Scortiſh queen. Within her 
own dominions a ſimilar ſpirit of outrage exerted it- 
ſelf, and not without ſucceſs. As her reconciliation 
with her huſband could not be unknown to her on 
ſubjects, it was interpreted to be diſſimulation and 
: | | oy > © treachery 
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&othnd. treachery» The Proteſtant clergy, who were her moft 
_— determined enemies, poſſeſſed a leading direction among 
the populace ; and they were the friends and the par- 
tizans of the carl of Murray. Open deelamations from 
the pulpit were made againſt Bothwel, and ſtrong in- 
Gnuations and biting ſurmiſes were thrown out againſt 
the queen, Papers were diſperſcd, making her a 

arty with Buthwel in the murder. Every art was 
employed to provoke the frenzy of the people. Voices, 
interrupting the filence of the night, proclaimed the 
infamy of Bo:hwel ; and portraits of the regicides were 
circulated over the kingdom. 

The queen's determination, however, to ſcrutinize 
The queen into the matter was unabated ; and to the earl of Len- 
deernives nox, the king's father, ſhe paid an attention which 
to find ont he could only have expected from her upon an emer- 
and pur n Having preſſed her by leiter to 
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turned an anſwer ſo completely to his wiſhes, that he 
was fully convinced of the fincerity and rigour with 
which ſhe intended to proceed againſt them: and he 
urged her to aſſemble the three eſtates, that their ad- 
vice might direct the order and manner of their trial. 

She wrote to him, that an aſſembly of the eſtates was 
already proclaimed ; and that it was her earneſt and 
determined will and purpoſe, that no ſtep ſhould be 
neglected that could conduce to the advancement and 
execution of juſtice, Vielding to his anxieties, he ad- 
dreſſed her anew, intreating that the trial might not 


parliamentary inquiry; adviſing, that it would be more 
proper to proceed to it with the greateſt expedition; 
and urging her to commit to priſon all the perſons 
who had been named and deſcribed in the papers and 
| placards which had been ſet up in the public places of 
the city. The queen informed him, that although ſhe 
had thought it expedient to call a meeting of the par- 
hament at this juncture, it was not her meaning that 
the proceedings againſt the regicides ſhould be de- 
layed till it was actually aſſembled. As to the pla- 
cards and papers to which he alluded, they were ſo nu- 
merous and contradictory, that ſhe could not well de- 
termine upon which to act: but if he would conde- 
ſeend to mention the names which, in his opinion, 


that thoſe ſteps ſhould be taken which the laws di- 
rected and authoriſed, He in return named the earl 
of Bothwel, James Balfour, David Chalmers, black 
W ;., John Spence, Francis Sebaſtian, John de Burdeaux, 
Lennox ac. aud Joſeph the brother of David Rizzio; and aſſured 
[us fre. her _majelty, that his ſuſpicions of theſe perſons were 
* perions. weighty and {trong. Jn reply to his information, 
ary gave him her ſolemn promiſe, that the perſons 
he had pointed out ſhould abide and undergo their 
trial in conformity to the laws, and that they ſhauld 
be puniſhed according to the meaſure of their guilt : 


ment, and to meet her at her court, that he might 
witnels the proceedings againſt them, and the zeal 
with which ſhe was animated to perform the part that 
became her. . 

While the queen carried on this correſpondence with 
the earl of Lennox, ſhe reſided partly at the palace of 
the lord Seton, at the diſtance of a few miles from 


her capital, aud partly at Holy roodhouſe. By the 
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be delayed; obſcrving, that it was not a matter of 


were moſt ſuſpicious, ſhe would inftantly command 


and ſhe invited him to leave immediately his retire- . 
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time that ſhe ſent her invitation to him ſhe was re- Scotland. 
fiding in her capital. She delayed not to confer 
with her counſellors, and to lay before them the let- 
ters of the earl of Lennox. Bothwel was earncſt in 
his proteſtations of innocence; and he even expreſſed 
his wiſh for a trial, that he might eſtabliſh his inte - 
grity. No facts pointed to his guilt ; there had ap- 
peared no accuſer but the earl of Lennox; and no wit- 
neſſes had been found who could cttabliſh-his crimina— 
lity. Her privy- council ſeemed to her to be firmly 
perſuaded that he was ſuffering under the malice of 
defamation. Murray, Morton, and Lethington, what— 
ever might be their private machinations, were pu— 
blicly his moſt ftrenvous defenders; and they ex- 
plained the behaviour of the car] of Lennox to be the 
effect of hatred and jealouſy, againſt a nobleman who 
had outrun him fo far in the career of ambition. But 
though all the arts of Murray and Bothwel, Morton 
and Lethington, were excrted to their utmolt extent 


to miſlead the queen, they were not able to with-hold 


her from adopting the (train of conduct which was the 
moſt proper and the moſt honourable to her. It wag 
her own ardent deſire that the regicides ſhould be pu- 


niſhed; ſhe had given her ſolemn promiſe to the earl 


of Lennox, that the perſons whom he ſuſpected ſhould 
be proſecuted ; and amidſt all the appearances in the 
favour of Bothwel, and all the influence employed to 


ſerve him, it is to be regarded as a (ſtriking proof of 


her honour, vigour, and ability, that ſhe could ac- 
compliſh this meaſure. An order, accordingly, of the 
privy-council was made, which directed, that the earl 
of Bothwel, and all the perſons named by Lennox, 
ſhould be put to the knowledge of an aſſize for the 


murder of the king, and that the laws of the land 


ſhould be carricd into full execution, 
trial was appointed. 


The day of the 


A general invitation was given 662 


to all perſons whatſoever to prefer their accuſations. And is in- 


The earl of Lennox was formally cited to do himſelf vited to 


juſtice, by appearing in the high conrt of jutticiary, begins, 


and by coming forward to make known the guilt of 
the culprits, 


In the mean time, it was proper to repreſs that ſpi- 
rit of outrage that had manifeſted itſelf againſt the 
queen. No diſcoveries, however, were made, except 
againſt James Murray, brother to Sir William Murray 
of Tullibardin, who, at different times, had publiſhed 
placards injurious to her. He was charged to appear 
before the privy-council ; but refuſing to obey its ei- 
tation, it was made a capital offence for any com- 
mander of a veſſel] to convey him out of the kingdom; 
and the reſolution was taken to puniſh him with an ex- 
emplary ſeverity. EffeQting, however, his eſcape, he 
avoided the puniſhment due to his repeated and de- 
teſtable acts of calumny and treaſon. 5 
The day for the trial of Bothwel approached. The 
conſpirators, notwithſtanding their power, were not. 
without apprehenſions. Their preparations, however, 
for their ſafety had been anxious; and, among other: | 
practices, they neglected not to attempt to throw a' 663 
panic into the earl of Lennox. They were favoured He is ut. 
by his conſciouſneſs of his unpopularity and bis want midated. 
of ſtrength, by his timidity and his ſpirit of jealouſy. 
Suſpicions of the queen's guilt were infinuated into 
him; and the dangers to which he might be expoſed. 
by inſiſting on the trial, were ſet before him in the» 

| 29-34 ſtrongeſt 
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' Scotland. ſtrongeſt colours. He was ſenſible of her averſion to This remonſtrance and proteltation appeared not $colus Wi * 
| him; and his weakneſs and the ſovercign authority to the court of ſufficient importance to interrupt the 9 


were contraſted. His friends concurred with his ene- trial. They paid a greater reſpect to the letters of the 
mies to intimidate him, from the ſpirit of flattery, or earl of Lennox to the queen inſiſting upon an im. 


from a real belief that his ſituation was critical, By mediate, proſecution, and to the order of the Privy. 7 

the time he had reached Stirling, in his way to Edin- council conſequent upon them. The jury, who con- I! 

| 664 bÞurgh, his fears predominated. He made a full top. ſiſted of men of rank and condition, after conſiderin g 

F And wiſhes He was no longer in hatte to proceed againſt the re- and reaſoning upon the indictment for a conſiderable q 
h =" "0s the gicides. He addreſſed a letter to the queen, in which time, were unanimous in acquitting Bothwel of all g 46 


be ſaid he had fallen into ſuch ſiekneſs, that he could ſhare and knowledge of the king's murder. The ear] oy 


not travel; and he affirmed, that he had not time to of Caithneſs, however, the chancellor of the aſſize, 
| prepare for the trial and to aſſemble his friends. He made a declaration in their name and his own, that no 
i} complained, too, that Bothwel and his accomplices wilful error ought to be imputed to them for their 
|} had not been committed to cuſtody ; he inſiſted, that verdia ; no proof, vouchers, or evidence to confirm 
| this ſtep ſhould be taken; and he requeſted, that a or ſupport the criminal charge, having been ſubmitted 
day at a greater diſtance might be appointed for the to them. At the ſame time he offered a proteſtation 
trial. After the lengths to which matters had gone, for himſclf, that there was a miſtake in the indict- 
this conduct was molt improper; and it is only to be ment, the gth day of February inſtead of the 10th being 
accounted for from terror or capriciouſneſs, His in- expreſſed in it as the date of the murder. It is not to 
diſpoſition was affected; he had been invited by Mary be doubted, but that this flaw in the indiAment was 
to wait upon her at Edinburgh, at an early period, to a matter of deſign, and with a view to the advantage 
concert his meaſures; and the delay he aſked was in of Bothwel, if the earl of Lennox had made bis ap- 
ſtrong contradiQion to his former intreaties. After pearance againſt him, And it has been remarked as 
the invitation ſent to him, he might have relied with molt indecent and ſuſpicious, that foldiers in arms 
fafety upon the protection of the queen, without any ſhould have accompanied him to the court of juſtice; 
gathering of his friends; from the time of her private that during the trial, the earl of Morton ſtood by his 
intimation to him, and of the legal citations of her of- fide to give him countenance and to aſſiſt him; and 
fers, there had paſſed a period more than ſufficient that the four aſſeſſors to the chief juſticiar were warm 
for the purpoſe of calling them together; and indeed and ſtrenuous friends to the earl of Murray. 
to ſuppoſe that there was any neceſſity for their aſ- Immediately after his tris], Bothwel ſet up in a con- 
ſiſtance, was an inſult to government, and a matter of ſpicuous place a writing, fubſcribed by him, challen- 
high indecency. There was more juſtice in the com- ging to fingle combat, any perſon of equal rank with 
plaint, that the earl of Bothwel and his accomplices himſelf, who ſhould dare to affirm that he was guilty 
had not been taken into cuſtody ; and yet even in this of the king's murder. To this challenge an anſwer 
peculiarity he was himſelf to blame in a great degree, was publiſhed, in which the defiance was accepted, up- 
For he had not obſerved the precaution of that pre- on the condition that ſecurity ſhould be given for a 
vious diſplay of evidence, known in the Scottiſh law fair and equal conflict: but no name being ſubſcribed 
under the term of a precognition, which is common in to this paper, it was not underſtood to correſpond 
all the groſſer offences, and which the weighty cir- with the law of arms; and of conſequence no ſtep 
cumftances of the preſent caſe rendered fo neceſſary as was taken for the fighting of the duel. Two days 
a foundation for the confinement and conviction of the after, the parliament met, and there the party of 
criminals, 7 Bothwel appeared equally formidable. The verdi& 
An application for the delay of a trial ſo important, in his favour was allowed to be true and jult, He 
8 665 upon the night immediately preceding the day flated was continued in his high offices ; and obtained a par- 
at his be. fox it, and recitin if f luſfive force, li ification of the pl fk f Dun- 
e * g reaſons of no eoneluſive force, liamentary ratification of the place of keeper o 
fuſed, could not with propriety be attended to. The privy- bar caſtle with the eſtates in connection with it; and 
council refuſed the demand of the earl of Lennox. other favours were conferred upon Murray, with the 
The court of juſticiary was aſſembled. The earl of rett of the nobles ſuipected as accomplices in the 
Argyle acted in his character of lord high juſticiarz murder. | 651 
and was aided by four aſſeſſors, Robert Pitcairn, A. very ſhort time after the fina] acquitment of g zh 
commendator of Dunfermline, and the lord Lindſay, Bothwel, he began to give a greater loole to his am- a a mat 
with Mr James Macgill and Mr Henry Balnaves bition, and conceived hopes of gaining the queen in raged 
two lords of the ſcfſion. The indictment was read, marriage. It has been already remarked, that he the dhe 
and the earls of Bothwel and Lennox were called up- had inſidiouſly endeavoured to gain her affection du- 
on; the one as the defender, the other as the accuſer, ring the lifetime of her huſband; but though be 
Bothwel, who had come to the court with an atten- might have ſucceeded in this, the recent death of the 
dance of his vaſſals, and a band of mercenary ſold:ers, king in ſuch a ſhocking manner, and the ftrong ſuſpi- 
did not fail to preſent himſelf : but Lennox appeared cions which muſt neceſfarily ſtill reſt upon bim not- 
only by his ſervant Robert Cunnyngham ; who, after withſtanding the trials he had undergone, neceſſarily 
apologizing for his abſence, from the ſhortneſs of the prevented him from making his addreſſes openly to 60 
| time, and the want of the preſence of his friends, de- her. He therefore endeavoured to gain the nobility ; rect 
| fired that a new day ſhould be appointed for the trial; over to his fide; which having done one by one, b) we 
and protelted, that if the jury ſhould now enter upon means of great promiſes, he invited them to an enter ah” 
the bufineſs, they ſhould incur the guilt of a wilful tainment, where they agreed to ratify a deed point”, q,udiv 
error, and their verdict be of no force or authority, ing him out 10 the queen as a-perſon worthy vs i hers 
- a 3 
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hand, and expreſling their reſolute determination to 
ſupport him in his pretenſions. This extraordinary 
bond was accordingly executed; but in the mean 


time the earl of Murray, that he might appear to be 


of diſengaged from the preſent intrigues, had aſked per- 
carl of miſſion from the queen to go to France, , In his way 


thither he viſited the court of Elizabeth, where he 
did not fail to confirm all the reports which had arifen 
to the diſadvantage of Mary ; and he now circulated 
the intelligence that ſhe was ſoon to be married ta 
Bothwel. As this rumour preceded the ſubſcription 


ol the bond by the nobility, it was thus intended to fix 


the greater reproach on the queen, and to give ſtrength 
to all the wildeit ſuſpicions which had gone abroad ta 
her diſadvantage. Her partizans in England were ex- 


ceedingly alarmed ; and even queen Elizabeth herſelf 


addrefſed a letter to her, in which ſhe cautioned her 
not to afford ſuch a miſchievous handle to the malice 
of her enemies. | 

Mary, upon the diffolution of the parliament, had 
gone to Stirling to viſit the young prince. Bothwel, 
armed with the bond of the nobles, aſſembled 1000 
horſc, under the pretence of protecting the borders of 
which he was the warden; and meeting her upon her 
return to her capital, difmiſſed her attendants, and 
carried her to his caftle of Dunbar. To prevent in- 
terruption and bloodſhed, and with a view to ſtop in- 
quiry for a time, he had ordered his officers to inform 
Sir James Melvil and the gentlemen of her retinue, 


that what he did was in obedience to her command. 


The ſenſe of his guilt, danger of a diſcovery, hope, 
defire, and ambition, all concurred to give the firmeſt 
determination to his purpoſes. The queen was now 
his priſoner ;z and he muſt win her or be undone. 

An outrage ſo unexpected, fo daring, and from a 
ſubjc& ſo faithful and ſubmiſſive, filled Mary with in- 
dipnation and ſurpriſe. She loaded him with reproaches, 
called to his mind all the favours ſhe had beſtowed upon 
him, and wondered at that vileneſs of ingratitude 
which could permit him to be fo rude and hoſtile to 
her. He intreated her pardon in the moſt humble 
terms; and ſought to ſoften and remove her reſent- 


ment and apprehenſions by the timid reſpectfulneſs of 


his hehaviour. He told her of the vehemency of his 
love, and of the malice of his enemies. He imputed 
his enterpriſe to theſe motives; and conjured her to 
condeſcend to take him for her huſband, and to afford 
him that aſſurance of her favour, as it alone was ſuffi- 
8 He proteſted, that his happieſt 
wiſh was to devote his life to her; and that the only 
ſovereignty he courted was to ſerve and obey her with 
the molt unremitting zeal and the fondeſt attachment. 

aving advanced this ſuit and offer, he communicated 
to her the bond of the nobles, and diſplayed its re- 
commendations and promiſes. Her amazement was 
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ſhould be her huſband, 


diſpenſably neceſſary. 
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infinite. She perceived that be had gained to him the Scotland, 


principal men of her kingdom, 
She had na 
counſellor and no friend, with whom to conſult; and 
there was no proſpect of an inſurrection in her fa- 
vour (A). 

In this helpleſs ſituation the queen was overcame 
by his perſuafions, and gave him her promiſe that he 


well that a promiſe obtained in this manner would in 
all probability be retracted as ſoon as the queen was ſet 
at liberty; eſpecially as he had been married only fix 
months before to Lady Jane Gordon, ſiſter to the earl 


of Huntley. He now availed himſelf of the arts of 


ſeduction, of which he was a great maſter ; and ha- 
ving perſuaded the queen to yield to his deſires, the 
performing of the ceremonial of marriage became in- 
Towards the accompliſhment 
of this, a divorce from his lawful wife was firſt to be 
procured ; and this was ſoon obtained. The parties 


were couſins within the prohibited degrees, and had 


not obtained a diſpenſation from Rome. Their mar- 
riage, therefore, in the opinion of the queen and her 
Roman - Catholic ſubjects, was illicit, and a profane 
mockery of the ſacrament of the church. The huſ- 
band had alſo been unfaithful; ſo that two actions 


of divorce were inſtituted. The lady commenced [s divorced” 
from his 


wife, 


a ſuit againſt him in the court of the commiſſaries, 
charging him as guilty of adultery with one of her 
maids. The earl himſelf brought a ſuit againſt his 
wife before the court of the archbiſhop of St Andrews, 
upon the plea of conſangunity. By both courts their 
marriage was decided to be void; and thus two ſen- 
tences of divorce were pronounced. I 


Bothwel now conducted the queen from Dunbar to 


her capital. But inſtead of attending her to her pa- 
lace of Holyrood- houſe, his jealouſy. and apprehen- 
fions induced him to lodge her in the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, where he could hold her in ſecurity againſt any 


attempt of his enemies. To give ſatisfaction, how- 
ever, to her people, and to convince them that ſhe was 
no longer a priſoner, a public declaration upon her 
part appeared to be a meafure of expediency. She 


preſented herſelf, therefore, in the court of feflion ; the 


lords chancellor and prefident, the judges, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, being preſent. After obſerving 


that ſome ſtop had been put to the adminiſtration of 


juſtice upon account of her being detained at Dunbar 
againſt her will by the lord Bothwel, ſhe declared, that 
though ſhe had been highly offended with the outrage 
offered to her, ſhe was yet inclined to forget it. His 


courteouſneſs, the ſenſe the entertained of his paſt ſcr- 
vices to the ſtate, and the hope with which ſhe was. 


impreſſed of his zeal and activity in the future, com- 
pclled her to give him and his accomplices in her im- 
priionment 


(a) Spotiſwood, p. 202. copying Buchanan, a very inadequate authority, has ſaid, that her nobles ſent her a meſ- 
ape, Informing her that they would come with an army to her deliverance ; and that ſhe, refuſed their offer. Mr 
: ws and other writers have adopted theſe miſtakes, But nothing could be farther from the intention of the faction 
int urray and Morton than to give her any aſſiſtance; and their power was now fo formidable, as to prevent every 

erference in her behalf from any other quarter. This offer is alſo inconſiſtent altogether with the bond ſubſcribed 


by the nobility ; 
nature of the fact, 


and Murray and his party never affirmed that any ſuch meſſ:ge had been ſent 
its certainty would have been eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt by the enemies of Mary, if it had been 


Indeed, from the 


by * 2 . o . o - * . 
eal; and, in this view of the matter, ſhe could not have ventured to inſert in her public inſtructions to her am- 


la . 4 
nd makand an mynt to procure our deliverance.” 


this expreſſive paſſage: ** We ſaw no eſperance to be rid of him (Bothwel), never man in Scot- 
Keith, p. 390. 


The artfv] Bothwel knew too 


and no inquiries were made for her. 
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priſonment a full and complete pardon. She at the 
ſame time deſired them to take notice, that ſhe was 
now at her freedom and liberty; and that ſhe propoſed, 
in conſideration of his merits, to take an early oppor- 
tunity to promote him to new and diſtinguiſned ho- 
nours. | 
It was underſtood that the queen was immediately 
to advance him to be her huſband. The order was 
given for the proclamation of the banns; and Mr John 


Craig, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, was deſired 


to perform this buſineſs. But though the order was 


ſubſcribed by the queen, he refuſed abſolutely his com- 


pliance without the authority of the church. The 
brethren, after long reaſonings, granted him permiſ- 
fion to diſcharge this duty. His ſcruples, notwith- 
ſtanding, and dclicacy, were not yet removed. He pro- 
teſted, that, in obeying their deſire, he ſhould be allow- 
ed to ſpeak his own ſentiments. concerning the mar- 
riage, and that his publiſhing the banns ſhould infer 
no obligation in him to officiate in the ſolemnity. In 


his congregation, accordingly, before a crowded au- 


dience, and in the preſence of ſeveral noblemen and 
privy counſellors, he declared that the marriage of the 
queen and the «carl of Bothwel was unlawful, and that 
he was prepared to give his reaſons for this opinion to 
the parties themſelves. He added, that if leave to do this 


was denied him, he would either abſtain altogether 


from proclaiming the banns, or take the liberty, after 
proclaiming them, to inform his people of the cauſes 


of his diſapprobation of the marriage. He was car- 


ried before the lords of the privy- council; and the earl 
of Bothwel called upon him to explain his behaviour. 
He anſwered, that the church had prohibited the mar- 


Fortitude riage of perſons ſeparated for adultery; and that the 


of Mr John 


Craig. 


divoree between him and his wife muſt have been ow- 
ing to colluſion; -fince the ſentence had been given 
with precipitation, and ſince his new contract was ſo 
ſudden ; and he objected to him the abduction and ra- 
viſhment of the queen, and the ſuſpicion of his guilt 
in the king's murder. This bold language drew no 
reply from Bothwel that was ſatisfaQtory to Mr Craig, 
or that could intimidate him. He proclaimed in his 
church the banns of the marriage; but he told the 
congregation, that he diſcharged the ſuggeſtions. of 


es conf. tence in pronouncing it to be a deteſtable and 


ſcandalous engagement. He expreſſed the ſorrow: he 
felt for the conduct of the nobility, who ſeemed to 
approve it from their flattery or filence ; and addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the faithful, he beſought them to pray 
to the Almighty, that he would turn a reſolution in- 


tended againſt law, reaſon, and religion, into a com- 


fort and benetii to the church and the kingdom. Theſe 
freedoms were too preat to paſs unnoticed. Mr Craig 
was ordered anew to attend the privy- council; and he 


was reprimanded with ſeverity for exceeding the bounds 


af his commiſſion, He had the courage to defend 


x | | 
{z) The queen (ſays Melvil) could not but marry him, ſeeing he had raviſhed her and lain with her againſt her 
will.“ Memoirs, p. 159. In the following paſſage, from an hiſtorian of great authority, in our hiſtory, this topic is touche 
* After Mary had remained a fortnight under the 
daring profligare adventurer, ſays lord Hailes, few foreign princes would have ſolicited her hand. Some of her ſub- 
jects might ſtill have ſought that honour; but her compliance would have been humiliating beyond meaſure. It would 
have left her at the mercy of a capricious huſband; it would have expoſed her to the diſgrace of being reproached, in 
ſome ſullen hour, for the adventure at Dunbar. Mary was ſo fituated, at this critical period, that ſhe was reduced 
to this horrid alternative, either to remain in a friendleſs and hazardous celibacy, 


with no leſs exactneſs, - but with greater delicacy, 


Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 204. 
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himſelf. His commiſſion, he ſaid, was founded in the Stoll 
word of God, poſitive law, and natural reaſon 3 
upon the foundation of theſe topics he was about to 
prove that the marriage mult be univerſally foul and 
odious, when the earl of Bothwel commanded him to 
be filent. The privy-council, ruck with the vigour of 
the man, and apprehenſive of the public diſcontents, 
did not dare to inflict any puniſhment upon him; and 
this victory over Bothwel, while it heightened all the 
ſuſpicions againſt him, ſerved to encourage the ene- 
mies of the queen, and to undermine the reſpect of her 
ſubjects. 4 | 
Mary, before ſhe rendered her hand to Bothwel, Tien, 
created him duke of Orkney. The ceremony was per. riape ele 
formed in a private manner after the rules of the Pg. bra, 
piſh church ; but, to gratify the people, it was like. 
wiſe ſolemnized publicly according to the Proteſtant 
rites by Adam Bothwel biſhop of Orkney, and an 
eceleſiaſtio who had renounced the Epiſcopal order for 
the reformation. It was celebrated with li:tle pomp 
and feſtivity. Many of the nobles had retired to their 
ſeats in the country ; and thoſe who attended were 
thoughtful and ſad. Du Croc, the French ambaſſador, 
ſenſible that the match would be diſpleaſing to his 
court, refuſed to give his countenance to the ſolemnity. 
There were no acclamations of .the common people. 
Mary herſelf was not inconſcious of the imprudence of 
the choice ſhe had made, and looked: back with ſur- 
priſe and ſorrow to the train of circumſtances which 
bad conducted her to this fatal event. Forſaken by 
her nobles, and impriſoned at Dunbar, ſhe was in ſo 
perilous a ſituation that no remedy could fave her ho- 
nour but death. Her marriage was the immediate 
and neceſſary conſequence of that ſituation (B). It was 
the point for which her enemies had labourcd with a 
wicked and relentleſs policy. | FLY 5 
Mary was unfortunate In her firſt marriage, but 
much more fo in her ſecond. Bothwel had neitherta- 
lents for buſineſs nor affection for his wife, Ambi- 
tious and jealous to the laſt degree, he ſought only to 
eltabl:ſh himſelf in power, while his fears and jcalou- 
fies made him take the moſt improper means. The 
marriage had already thrown the nation into a fer- 
ment; and the leaſt improper exerciſe of power, or in- 
deed an appearance of it, even on the part of the 
queen, wouid be ſufficient to ruin them both for ever. 
Perhaps the only thing which at this juncture could 
have pacified the people, would have been the total a- 
bolition of Popery, which they had often required. 
But this was not thought of. Inſtead of taking any mo 
ſep to pleaſe the people, Bothwel endeavoured to force ae, 
the earl of Marr to deliver up the young prince to his get 5 
cuſtody. This was ſufficient to make the flame, which y,,ng 
bad hitherto been ſmothered, break out with all It prince 
violence, It was univerſally believed that Bothwel, dis P 
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Jus ca · ſituation to aggrandize himſelf and effect her ruin. Af- 
W [umviie ter having viſited the Engliſh court, he proceeded to 
the quten. France, where he affiduouſly diſſeminated all the re- 

ports againſt the queen which were injurious to her 
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away the life of the ſon alſo, and the queen was 


Murray now took advantage of the queen's unfortunate 


reputation 3 and where, without being expoſed to ſu- 
ſpicion, he was able to maintain a cloſe correſpondence 


with his friends Morton and Lethington, and to in- 


ſpirit their machinations. His aſſociates, true to his 
ambition and their own, had promoted all the ſchemes 
of Bothwel upon the queen with a power and influence 
which had inſured their ſucceſs. In confederacy with 
the earl of Murray himſelf, they had conſpired with him 
to murder the king, Aſſiſted with the weight of the 


earl of Murray, they had managed his trial, and ope- 


rated the verdict which acquitted bim. By the ſame 
arts, and with the ſame views, they had joined with 
him to procure the bond of the nobles recommending 


him to the queen as a huſband, aſſerting his integrity 
and innocence, recounting his noble qualities, expreſs- 


ing an unalterable reſolution to ſupport the marriage 


againſt every oppoſer and adverſary, and recording a 


wiſh that a defection from its objects and purpoſes 
ſhould be branded with everlaſting 1gnominy, and held 
out as a moſt faithleſs and perjured treachery. When 
the end, however, was accompliſhed for which they 
had been ſo zealous, and when the marriage of the 


queen was actually celebrated, they laid aſide the pre- 
tence of friendſhip, and were in haite to entitle them- 


{elves to the ignominy which they had invited to fall 
vpon them. The murder of the king, the guilt of 
Bothwel, his acquittal, his divorce, and his marriage, 
became the topics of their complaints and declama- 
tion. Upon the foundation of this hated marriage, 
they even ventured privately to infer the privity of the 
queen to all his in:quity and tranſactions; and this (te 

ſeemed doubtleſs, to the maſs of her own ſubjects and 
to more diſtant obſervers, a ſtrong confirmation of all 
the former ſuſpicions to her ſhame which had been cir- 
culated with ſo much artifice. Their imputations and 
devices excited againſt her, both at home and abroad, 
the moſt indignant and humiliating odium. Amidit 


the ruins of her fame, they thought to bury for ever 


ber tranquillity and peace; and in the convulſions 
they had meditated, they already were anticipating 
the downfal of Bothwel, and ſnatching at the crown 
that tottered on her head. 


| fe But while this cabal were proſecuting their private 
„ dends, ſeveral noblemen, not leſs remarkable for their 
Welt) ive than their rank, were eager to vindicate the 


national] integrity and honour. The earl of Athol, 
upon the king's murder, had retired from the court, 
and was waiting for a proper ſeaſon to take revenge 
vp0n the regicides. The earl of Marre, uncaſy under 
the charge of the young prince, was ſolicitous to make 
himſelf lirong, that he might guard him from injury. 
Motivcs lo patriotic and honour2ble drew applauſe and 
partizans, It was ſufficient to mention them. By 
private conference and debate, an aſſociation was in— 
lenGbly formed to punfſh the murderers of the king, 
204 to protect the perſon of the prince. Morton and 
-ngton encouraged and proſpered a combination 
from Which they miglit derive ſo much advantage. A 
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archbiſhop of St Andrew's, the biſhop of Roſs, 
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convention, accordingly, was appointed at Stirling, 
for the purpoſe of conſulting upon the meaſures which 
it was molt expedient te purſue. They agreed to take 
an early opportunity to appear in the field ; and when 
they ſeparated, it was to collect their retainers, and te 
inſpirit their paſſions. | 
Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
of Argyle, Athol, Morton, Marre, and Glencairn ; 


Scotland. 


the lords Hume, Semple, and Lindſay ; the barons | 


Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tollibardin, and 
Maitland of Lethington. The earl of Bothwel was ſen- 


ſible, that if he was to fit upon a throne, he muſt wade 


to it through blood. By his advice, two proclama- 


tions were iſſued in the name of the queen, under the The queen 
prepares for 
war, 


pretence of ſuppreſſing inſurrections and depredations 
upon the borders. By the former, ſhe called together 
in arms, upon an early day, the earls, barons, and free- 
holders of the diſtricts of Forfar and Perth, Strathern 
and Menteith, Clackmannan, Kinroſs, and Fife. By 
the latter, ſhe charged the greater and leſſer baron- 
age, with all the inferior proprietors of the ſhires of 
Linlithgow and Edinburgh, and the conſtabulary of 
Haddington and Berwick, to prepare immediately for 
war, and to keep themſelves in readineſs to march up- 
on her order. 
ed the aſſociation to be firm and aQive, and added to 
the public inquietudes and diſcontents. The rumours 
againſt the queen were moſt inclement and loud. It 
was ſaid, that ſhe meant to overturn the conſtitution 


and the laws; that ſhe had been careleſs of the health 


of her ſon, and was altogether indifferent about his pre- 
ſervation; that ſhe had ſeparated herſelf ſrom the coun- 
cils and aſſiſtance of her nobles; and that ſhe wiſhed to 


make her whim or diſcretion the only rule of her go- 
Apitated with the hazardous ſtate of her 


vernment. 
affairs, ſhe publiſhed a new proclamation, in which ſhe 


employed herſelf to refute theſe accuſations; and in 


which ſhe took the opportunity to expreſs, in a very for- 
cible manner, not only her attachment to her people and 
the laws, but the fond affection that ſhe bore to the 
prince, whom ſhe conſidered as the chief joy of her life, 
and without whom all her days would be comfortleſs. 

The declarations of the queen were treated with 


ſcorn, The nobles, abounding in vaſſals, and having 


the hearts of the people, were ſoon in a ſituation to 
take the field. They were advancing to the capital. 
The royal army was not yet aſſembled; and the queen 
and Bothwel ſuſpected that the caſtle of Edinburgh 
would ſhut its gates upon them. The fidelity of Sir 


James Balfour the deputy-governor had been ftagger- 


ed by the practices of the earl of Marre and Sir James 
Melvil. Mary left her palace of Holyrood-houſe, and 
was conducted to Borthwick caſtle. The aſſociated 


lords, informed of her flight, took the road to this for- But is ob. 
The lord Hume, by a rapid ged to fly to 
march, preſented himſelf before it with the diviſion un- 


treſs with 2000 horſe. 


der his command: but being unable to guard all its 


- avenues, the queen and Bothwel effected their eſcape 
to Dunbar; where the ſtrength of the fortifications 


gave them a full ſecurity againſt a ſurpriſe, 

Upon this ſecond diſappointment, the nobles reſol- 
ved to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their ſtrength 
by new partizans. The earl of Huntley and the lord 
Boyd were here on the fide of the queen, with the 
and 
the. 
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Theſe military preparations admoniſh- 
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Dunbar, 
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Scotland, the abbot of Kilwinning. They endeavoured to ani- 
mate the inhabitants to defend their town and the 


cauſe of their ſovereign. But the tide of popularity was 


favourable to the confederated lords. The magiſtrates 
ordered the gates of the city to be ſhut; but no farther 
reſiſtance was intended. The lords, forcing St Mary's 
port, found an eaſy admittance, and took poſſeſſion of 
the capital. The earl of Huntley and the queen's 
friends fled to the caſtle, to Sir James Balfour, who 
had been the confideat of Bothwel, and who agreed 
to protect them, altho' he was now concluding a treaty 
with the inſurgents. FRE 
6%0 The aſſociated lords now formed themſelves into a 
Proclama- council, and circulated a proclamation. By this paper 
we we ny they declared, that the queen being detained in capti- 
nobles vity, was neither able to govern her realm, nor to 
command a proper trial to be taken of the king's mur- 
der. In an emergency fo preſſing, they had not de- 
ſpaired of their country; but were determined to de- 
liver the queen from bondage, to protect the perſon 
of the prince, to revenge the murder of the king, and 
to vindicate the nation from the infamy it had hither- 
to ſuffered through the impunity of the regicides. 
They therefore commanded in general all the ſubjects 
of Scotland whatſoever, and the burgeſſes and inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh in particular, to take a part with 
them, and to join in the advancement of purpoſes ſa 
beneficial and ſalutary. The day after they had pub- 
liſhed this proclamation, they iſſued another in terms 
that were ſtronger and more reſolute. They definitive- 
ly expreſſed their perTuaſion of BothwePs guilt in the 


rape and ſeduction of the queen, and in his perpetra- 


tion of the king's murder, in order to accompliſh his 
marriage. They inculcated it as their firm opinion, 
that Bothwel was now inſtigated with a deſign to mur- 
der the young prince, and that he was collecting 
troops with this view. Addreſſing themſelves, there- 
fore, to all the ſubjects of the realm, whether they re- 
ſided in counties or in boroughs, they invited them to 
come forward to their ſtandard; and deſired them 
to remember, that all perſons who ſhould preſume 
to diſobey them, ſhould be treated as enemies and 
traitors. | ö 
Bothwel, in the mean time, was not inactive; and 
che proclamations of the queen had brought many of 
her vaſſals to her aſſiſtance. Four thouſand comba- 
tants ranged themſelves on her fide. This force might 
augment as ſhe approached to her capital ; and Both- 
wel was impatient to put his fortunes to the iſſue of a 
battle. He left the ſtrong caſtle of Dunbar, where 
the nobles were not prepared to aſſail him, and where 
he might have remained in ſafety till they diſperſed 
themſelves. For their proclamations were not ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful as they had expected; their proviſions and 
ſtores were ſcanty ; and the zeal of the common peo- 
ple, unſupported by proſperity, would ſoon have abated. 
Imprudent precipitation ſerved them in a moſt effectual 


manner. When the queen had reached Gladſmoor, ſhe | 


ordered a manifeſto to be read to her army, and to be 
circulated among her ſubjects. By this paper, ſhe re- 
plicd to the proclamations of the confederated nobles, 
and charged them with treachery and rebellion. 
treated their reaſons of hoſtility as mere pretences, and 
as inventions which could not bear to be examined. 
As to the king's murder, ſhe proteſted, that ſhe her- 
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top of Carberry hill. 


She 
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ſelf was fully determined to revenge it, if ſhe could be 8c, 
ſo fortunate as to diſcover its perpetratoas. With re. — 
gard to the bondage from which they were ſo defirous 

40 relieve her, ſhe obſerved, that it was a falſchood ſo 
notorious, that the ſimpleſt of her ſubjeQs could con- 

fute it; for her marriage had been celebrated in a 
public manner, and the nobles could hardly have for. 
gotten that they had ſubſcribed a bond recommendin 
Bothwel to be her huſband. With regard to the in. 
duſtrious defamations of this nobleman, it was urged. 

that he had diſcovered the utmoſt ſolicitude to eſta⸗ 
bliſh his innocence. He had invited a ſerutiny into his 
guilt; the juſtice of his country had abſolved him; the 
three eftates aſſembled in parliament were ſatisfied with 

the proceedings of his judges and jury; and he had 
offered to maintain his quarrel againlt any perſon what. 
ſoever who was equal to him in rank and of an hone 
reputation. The nobles, ſhe ſaid, to give a fair appear. 


| ance to their treaſon, pretended, that Bothwel had 


ſchemed the defirugion of the prince, and that they 
were in arms to protect him. The prince, however, 
was actually in their own cuſtody; the uſe they made 
of him was that of a ſkreen to their perſidiouſneſs; 
and the real purpoſes with which they were animated, 
were the overthrow of her greatneſs, the ruin of her 
poſterity, and the uſurpation of, the royal authority. 
She therefore intreated the aid of her faithful ſub- 
jects; and as the prize of their valorous ſervice, ſhe 
_ out to them the eſtates and poſſeſſions of the re- 
bels. FL, | 

The aſſociated nobles, pleaſed at the approach of 
the queen, put themſelves in motion. In the city of 
Edinburgh they had gathered an addition to their 
force; and it happened that the Scottiſh officer who 
commanded the companies, which, in this period, the 
king of Denmark was permitted to enliſt in Scotland, 
had been gained to aſſiſt them. He had juſt com- 
pleted his levies; and he turned them againſt the 
queen. The nobles, after advancing to Muſſelburgh, 
refreſhed their troops. Intelligence was brought that 651 
the queen was upon her march. The two armies were Thee 
nearly equal in numbers; but the preference in point ug“ 
of valour and diſcipline, belonged deciſively to the ſol- * + bt 
diers of the nobles. The queen poſted berſelf on the 
The lords, taking a circuit to 
humour the ground, ſeemed to be retreating to Dal- 
keith ; but wheeling about, they approached to give 
her battle. They were ranged in two diviſions. The 
one was commanded by the earl of Morton and the 
lord Hume. The other was directed by the earls of 
Athol, Marr, and Glencairn, with the lords Lindſay, 
Ruthven, Sempil, and Sanquhar. Bothwel was the 
leader of the royal forces; and there ſerved under him 
the lords Seton, Veſter, and Borthwick. 6! 

It was not without apprehenſions that Mary ſur- pus 
veyed the formidable appearance of her enemies. Du * 
Croc, the French ae ag haſtened to interpoſe bis h 
good offices, and to attempt an accommodation. Tie 
aſſured the nobles of the peaceful inclinations of the 
queen ; and that the generoſity of her nature diſpoſed 
her not only to forgive their preſent inſurrection, but 
to forget all their former tranſgreſſions. The ear] of 
Morton informed him, that they had not armed thew- 
ſelves againſt the queen, but againſt the murderer of 
the late king; and that if ſhe would ſurrender him * 
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Bothwel ſunk within him. 
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to them, or command him to leave her, they would 


—— conſent to return to their duty. The earl of Glencairn 


deſired him to obſerve, that the extremity to which they 


had procceded might have inſtructed him that they meant 


not to aſk pardon for any offences they had commit- 
ted, but that they were reſolved to take cognizance of 
injuries which had provoked their diſpleaſure. This 
aſpiring language confounded Du Croc, who had been 
accuſtom d to the worſhiptul ſubmiſſions that are paid 
to 2 deſpot. He conceived that all negociation was 
fruitleſs, aud withdrew from the field in the expeRa- 
tion that the ſword would immediately give its law 
and determine every difference, | 
Mary was full of perturbation and diſtreſs. The ſtate 
into which ſhe had been brought by Bothwel did not 
fail to engage her ſerious refleQion, It was with in- 
finite regret that ſhe conſidered the conſequences of 
her ſituation at Duubar. 
her marriage contributed to allay her inquietudes. The 


violence of his paſſions, his ſuſpicions, and his guilt, 


had induced him to ſurround her with his creatures, 
and to treat her with inſult and indignity. She had 
been almoſt conſtantly in tears. His demeanor, which 
was generally rude aud indecent, was often ſavage and 
brutal. At different times his provocations were fo in- 


ſulting, that ſhe had even attempted to arm her hand 


againſt her life, and was deſirous to relieve her wretch- 


ednels by ſpilling her blood. Upon his account, ſhe 


was now encompaſſed with dangers. Her crown was 
in hazard, Under unhappy agitations, ſhe rode thro? 
the ranks of her army, and found her ſoldiers diſpirit- 
ed. Whatever reſpe& they might entertain for her, 
they had none for her huſband. His own retainers 
and dependents only were willing to fight for him. 


He endeavoured to awaken the royal army to valour, 


by throwing down the gauntlet of defiance againſt any 
of his adverſaries who ſhould dare to eacounter him. 
His challenge was inſtantly accepted by Kircaldy of 
Grange, and by Murray of Tullibardin. He objected 
that they were not peers. The lord Lindfay diſcovered 
the greateſt impatience to engage him, and his offer was 
admitted; but the queen interpoling her prerogative, 
prohibited the combat. All the pride and hopes of 
| His ſoldiers in ſmall par- 
ties were ſecretly abandoning their ſtandards. It was 
equally perilous to the queen to fight or to fly. The 
expedient the moſt prudent for her was to capitulate. 
dhe deſired to confer with Kirkaldy of Grange, who 
remonſtrated to her againſt the guilt and wickedneſs of 
Bothwek and counſelled her to abandon him. She ex- 
preſſed her willingneſs to diſmiſs him upon the condi- 
tion that the lords would acknowledge their allegiance 
and continne in it. Kirkaldy paſſed to the nobles, and 
received their authority to aſſure her that they would 
honour, ſerve, and obey her as their princeſs and ſo- 
vereign, He communicated this intelligence to her. 
dhe adviſed Bothwel to provide for his fafety by flight; 
and Kirkaldy admoniſhed him not to neglect this op- 
portunity of effecting his eſcape. Overwhelmed with 
zme, diſappointment, terror, remorſe, and deſpair, 
this miſerable victim of ambition and guilt turned his 
eyes to her for the laſt time. To Kirkaldy of Grange 
ſhe ſtretched out her hand: he kiſſed it; and taking 
the bridle of her horſe, conducted her towards the 


nobles. They were approaching ber with becoming re- 
Vor. IX. | | 1 | „ 
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Nor had his behaviour ſince + 
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verence. She ſaid to them, „am come, my lords, to Scotland. 


expreſs my reſpect, and to conclude our agreement; I 
am ready to be inſtructed by the wiſdom of your coun- 
ſels; and I am confident that you will treat me as 
your ſovereign.” The earl of Morton, in the name of 
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Mary ſur- 
renders here 
ſelf to the 


the confederacy, ratified their promiſes, and addreſſed rebels. 


her in theſe words: “ Madam, you are here among 
us in your proper place; and we will pay to you as 
much honour, ſervice, and obedience, as ever in any 
former period was offered by the nobility to the prin- 
ces your predeceſſors,” 


This gleam of ſunſhine was ſoon overcaſt. She re- | 
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mained not many hours in the camp, till the common By whom 


ſoldiers, inſtigated by her enemics, preſumed to inſult 5 


her with the moſt unſeemly reproaches. They ex- 
claimed indignantly againſt her as the murderer of her 


huſband. They reviled her as a lewd adultereſs, in the 


molt open manner, and in a language the molt coarſe 
and the moſt opprobrious. Her nobility forgot their 
promiſes, and feemed to have neither honour nor hu- 
manity. She had changed one miſerable ſcene for a 
diftreſs that was deeper and more hopeleſs. They ſur- 
rounded her with guards, and conducted her to her 
capital. She was carried along its ſtreets, and ſhown 
to her people in captivity and fadneſs. She cried out 
to them to commiſerate and protect her. They with- 
held their pity, and afforded her no protection. Even 
new inſults were offered to her. The loweſt of the 
populace, whom the declamations of the clergy had 
driven into rage and madneſs, vied with the ſoldiery in 
the licentious outrage of invective and execration. She 
beſought Maitland to ſolicit the lords to repreſs the in- 
ſupportable atrocity of her treatment. She conjured 
him to let them know, that ſhe would ſubmit herſelf 
implicitly to the determination of the parliament, Her 
intreaties and her ſufferings made no impreſſion upon 
the nobles. They continued the ſavage cruelty of their 
demeanour. She implored, as the laſt requeſt ſhe 
would prefer to them, that they would lead her to her 
palace. This conſolation, too, was refuſed to her. 
They wiſhed to accuſtom her ſubjeQs to behold her in 
diſgrace, and to teach them to take a triumph in her 
miſeries. In the moſt mortified and afflicting hour 
ſhe had ever experienced, oppreſſed wtth fatigue, and 
disfigured with duſt and ſorrow, they ſhut her up in 


the houſe of the lord provoſt ; leaving her to revolve 


in her anxious and agitated mind the indignities ſhe had 

already endured, and to ſuffer in anticipation the ca- 

lamities they might yet infli& upon her. | 
The malice of Morton and his adherents was ſtill far 


from being gratified. In the morning, when the queen 


looked from the window of the apartment to which 
ſhe had been confined, ſhe perceived a white banner 
diſplayed in ſuch a manner as to fix her attention. 
There was delineated upon it the body of the late 
king ſtretched at the foot of a tree, and the prince up- 
on his knees before it, with a label from his mouth, 
containing this prayer, Judge and revenge my cauſe, 
O Lord!” This abominable banner revived all the 
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bitterneſs of her afflictions. The curioſity of the people The com- 


drew them to a ſcene ſo new and ſo affecting. 


ghe mon people 
takes her 


exclaimed againſt the treachery of her nobles ; and ſhe part= 


begged the ſpectators to relieve her from their tyranny. 
The eventful tory of the preceding day had thrown 
her capital into a ferment. The citizens of a better 
5 „ 39 2 con- 


But by the 
advice of a 
ot to diſperſe themſelves. They ſeparated in obedience 


Ne diſmiſ- to her deſire. The nobles now conveyed her to Holy- 
tes them. roodhouſe. But nothing could be farther from their 


1 


their ſovercign. Her (tate of humiliation, ſo oppolite 
to the grandeur from which the had fallen, moved them 
with compaſſion and ſympathy. They heard her tale, 
and were filled with indignation. Her lamentations, 
her diforder, her beauty, all ſtimulated their ardour 
for her deliverance, It was announced to the nobles, 
that the tidz of popular favour had turned towards the 
queen. They haſtzned to appear before her, and to 
aſſure her, with ſmiles and courteſy, that they were 
immediately to conduct her to her palace, and to re— 
iaſtate her in her royalty. Impofing upon her credu- 
lous nature, and that beautiful humanity which cha- 
raQerized her even in the molt melancholy fituations 
639 | of herlife, they prevailed with her to inform the peo- 
ple, that ſhe was pacified, and that ſhe wiſhed them 


intentions than her re- eſtabliſnment in liberty and gran- 


deur. They held a council, in which they delibera- 


ted concerning the manner in which they ought to diſ- 
poſe of her. It was reſolved, that ſhe ſhould be con- 
fined during her life in the fortreſs of Lochlevin; and 
they ſubſcribed an order for her commitment. 

A reſolution fo ſudden, fo perfidious, and fo ty- 
rannical, filled Mary with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
and drew from her the moſt bitter complaints and ex- 
clamations. Kircaldy of Grange, perceiving with ſur- 

% priſe the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, 


— felt his honour take the alarm for the part he had 


Kircaldy of ated at their deſire. He expoſtulated with them up- 
Grange. on their breach of truſt, and cenſured. the extreme ri- 


gour of the queen's treatment. They counſelled him 
to rely upon the integrity of their motives; ſpoke of 
her paſſion for Bothwel as moſt vehement, and inſiſted 
on the danger of intruſting her with power. He was 
got convinced by their ſpeeches; and earneſtly recom- 
mended lenient and moderate meaſures. Diſcreet ad- 
monitions, he ſaid, could not fail of impreſſing her 
with a full ſenſe of the hazards and inconveniences of 
an improper paſſion, and a little time would cure her 
of it. They aſſured him, that when it appeared that 
ſhe deteſted Bothwel, and had utterly abandoned his 
e intereſts, they would think of kindneſs and modera- 


Rut he is tion. But this, they urged, could hardly be expect- 
ſilenced by ed; for they had recently intercepted a letter from 


3 of her to this nobleman, in which ſhe expreſſed, in the 
a glowing terms, the warmth of her love, and her 
fixed purpoſe never to forſake him (B). Kircaldy was 
defired to peruſe this letter; and he preſſed them no 
longer with his remonſtrances. The queen, in the 
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(a) © Mr Hume is candid enough to give up the authenticity of this letter; and indeed, ſo far as I have obſerved, 
there is not the ſlighteſt pretence of a reaſon for conceiving it to be genuine; (Hiſt. of England, vol. 5. p. 120.) | 
was not mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, when Elizabeth interfered in the 
affairs of Scotland upon the impriſonment of the queen in the caſtle of Lochleven: a period of time when theſe 
ſtateſmen were deſirous to throw out every imputation to her prejudice, and when in particular they were abuſing 
her with vehemence for her attachment to Bothwel; (Keith, p. 419.) Nor was it made uſe of by Murray before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners. Mary, in the condition to which the nobles had reduced her, could not well think of a 
ſtep of this ſort, although her attachment to Bothwel had been as ſtrong as they were pleaſed to pronounce it. For, 
not to ſpeak of the greatneſs of her diſtreſs, ſhe was guarded by them ſo ſtrictly, as to make it vain for her to pre” 
tend to clude their vigilance. In regard, too, to her love of Bothwel, it is not clear that it was ever real. W hile 
the king was alive, there are no traces of their improper intercourſe. The affair of Dunbar was a criminal ſeduc- 
tion. The arts of a profligate man, the frailty of nature, and the violence of a temporary tenderneſs, overcame her. 
There was no ſentiment of love upon either fide. After her marriage, his rudeneſs extinguiſhed in her altogether 
any remain of kindneſs and reſpec ; and hence the coldneſs with which ſhe parted with him,” Stuart Hiſtory 
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mean time, ſent a meſſage to this generous ſoldier, Seotlang, 
complaining of the cruelty of her nobles, and remind. 
ing him that they had violated their engagements, He 
inſtantly addreſſed an anſwer to it, recounting the re. 
proaches he had made to them; ſtating bis advice ; 
deſcribing the ſurpriſe with which he had read her in. 
tercepted letter; and conjuring her to renounce and 
forget a moſt wicked and flagitious man, and, by this 
victory over herſelf, to regain the love and reſpec of 
her ſubjeAs. The device of a letter from her to Both. 
wel completed ethie amazement of the queen. $9 un 
principled a contempt of every thing that is moſt ſa- 
cred, ſo barbarous a perſeverance in perfidiouſneſs and 
injuſtice, extinguiſhed every ſentiment of hope in her 
boſom. She conceived that ſhe was doomed to inevi. 
table deſtruction, and ſunk under a pang of unutter- 
able anguiſh. wk 
The Lords Ruthven and Lindſay arrived in this Pn 
roxyſm of her diſtreſs, to inform her, that they were fndelh 
commanded to put in execution the order for her com- Locher 
mitment. They charged her women to take from her allt. 
all her ornaments and her royal attire... A mean dreſs 
was put upon her; and in this diſguiſe they conveyed 
her with precipitation to the priſon appointed for her. 
The lords Seton, Veſter, and Borthwick, thought to 
have reſcued her, but failed in the attempt. She was 
delivered over to William Douglas the governor of the 
caſtle of Lochleven, whom they enjoined to detain her 
in cloſe cuſtody. In this caſtle, which was fituated in 
the middle of a lake, Mary could not eafily contrive to 
carry on a correſpondence with her friends. Douglas 
the governor was nearly related to the earl of Mor- 
ton; and had. married the mother of the ear] of Mur- 
ray, a woman of an imperious temper, who had 
been the concubine of James V. but who fancied her- 
ſelf to have been his queen, and that her ſon was the 
true heir of the Scottiſh monarchy. The fidelity of 
ſuch keepers could not well te ſhaken ; and the earl of 
Morton and his adherents found a malignant joy in 
reflecting, that here ſhe would not only experience the 
common ſeverities and languors of a priſon, but be ex- 
poſed to the bitter mortification of ſtudied inſults and 
negleas. | 61 
Upon the ſame day on which the nobles ſubſeribed rh 
the order for the impriſonment of the queen, they en- lious 
tered into a bond of concurrence or confederacy. B75 
this deed they bound and cemented themſelves into à f,. 
body for the ſtrenuous proſecution of their quarrel ; 
and it detailed the purpoſes -which they were to for- 
ward and purſue. . They propoſed to puniſh the mur- 
derers of the king, to examine into the queen's rape, 
to diſſolve her marriage, to preſerve her from the bond- 
age 
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1 
age of Bothwel, to protect the perſon of the prince, 
and to reſtore juſtice to the realm. The ſanction of 
a moſt ſolemn oath confirmed their reliance upon one 
another; and in advancing their meaſures, they en- 
gaged to expoſe and employ their lives, kindred, and 
tortunes. | 

It is eaſy to fee, notwithſtanding all the pretended 
patriotiſm of the rebels, that nothing was farther from 
their intentions than to proſecute Both wel and reſtore 
the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 
her in the vileſt manner, and allowed Bothwel to eſcape 
when they might eaſily have apprehended and brought 
him to any trial they thought proper, To exalt them- 
ſelves was their only aim. Eleven days aſter the capi— 
tulation at Carberry hill, they held a convention, in 
which they very properly aſſumed the name of /ords of 
the fecret council, and iſſued a proclamation for appre- 
hending Bothwel as the murderer of the king ; offer- 
ing a reward of 1000 crowns for any perſon who ſhould 
bring him to Edinburgh. A ſearch had been made 
for the murderers of the king that very night in which 
the queen was confined in Lochlevin caſtle. One 
Sebaſtian a Frenchman, and captain Blackader, were 
then apprehended ; and ſoon after James Edmond- 
ſtone, John Blackader, and Mynart Fraſer, were taken 


vp and impriſoned. The people expected full and ſa- 
tisfactory proofs of the guilt of Bothwel, but were 


diſappointed. The affirmation of the nobles, that they 
were poſſeſſed of evidence which could condemn him, 
appeared to be no better than a pretence or artifice. 
Sebaſtian found means to eſcape ; the other perſons 
were put to the torture, and ſuſtained it without ma- 
king any confeſſion that the nobles could publiſh. 
They were condemned, however, and executed, as 
being concerned in the murder. In their dying mo- 
ments, they proteſted their innocence. A ſanguine 
hope was entertained that captain Blackader would 
reveal the whole ſecret at the place of execution, - and 
a vaſt multitude of fpeRators were preſent. No in- 
formation, however, could be derived from what he 
laid with regard to the regicides; but while he ſolemn- 


ly proteſted that his life was unjuſtly taken away, he 


averred it as his belief that the earls of Murray and 
Morton were the contrivers of the king's murder. 

The lords of the ſecret council now proceeded to 
the greateſt enormities. They robbed the palace of 
Holyroodhouſe of its furniture and decorations ; con- 


Nou. verted the queen's plate into coin; and poſſeſſed them- 
2 the ſelves of her jewels, which were of great value; and 


while the faction at large committed theſe acts of rob- 
bery, the earl of Glencairn with ſolemn hypocriſy de- 


moliſhed the altar in the queen's chapel, and defaced 


and deſtroyed all its pictures and ornaments. Theſe 
exceſſive outrages, however, loſt them the favour of 
the people, and an aſſociation was formed in favour of 
the queen. The court of France, as ſoon as the news 
of Mary's impriſonment arrived, diſpatched M. de Vil- 
l?roy to condole with her upon her misfortunes ; but 
the lords of the ſecret council would not admit him to 
ee her, upon which he immediately returned to his 
own country. The earl of Murray, however, was at 


his time in France; and to the promiſes of this ambi- 


U0us and treacherous wretch the king truſted, imaginin 
bim to be a ſteady friend to the unfortunate queen, Eli- 
Zabeth alſo pretended friendſhip, and threatened the eſſo- 
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. 
ciated lords; but as they had every reaſon to doubt her Scotland. 
ſincerity, they paid no regard to her threats, and even 
refuſed to admit her ambaſſador to Mary's preſence. 
= From all theſe appearances of friendſhip Mary nei- 697 
ther did nor could derive any real aſſiſtance. On the Mary com- 
24th of July 1567, the lord Lindſay, whoſe imperious pelled to 
behaviour, ſays Dr Stuart, approached to inſanity, HSA 
was ordered by the lords to wait upon the queen at of ber 
Lochlevin. He carried with him three deeds er in- crown. 
ſtruments, and was inſtructed not to be ſparing in 
rudeneſs and menaces in order to compel her to ſub- 
ſcribe them. By the firſt, ſhe was to refign her crown 
to her infant-ſon ; by the ſecond, ſhe appointed the 
earl of Murray regent of Scotland; and by the third, 
ſhe conſtituted a council to direct the prince till this 
nobleman ſhould arrive in Scotland, or in the event of 
his death or refuſal of the office. On the part of the 
queen all reſiſtance was vain. Sir Robert Melvil af 
iured her, that her beſt friends were of opinion, that 
what (he did by compultion, and in a priſon, could 
have no power to bind her; and of this ſhe was alſo 
aſſured by Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador, in a 
letter which Sir Robert Melvil brought in the ſcab - 
bard of his (word. Mary therefore, forlorn and help- 
leſs, could not reſiſt the barbarous rudeneſs with which 
Lindfay preſſed the ſubſcription of the papers, though 65 
ſhe would not read them. Five days after, the lords Coronation 
of the ſecret council met at Stirling, for the corona- of James 
tion of the young prince, and confidered themſelves as VI. 
repreſenting the three eſtates of the kingdom. A pro- 
teflation was made in the name of the duke of Chat- 
telleranlt, that this ſolemnity ſhould neither prejudge 
his rights of ſucceſſion nor thoſe of the other princes 
of the blood. The young prince being preſented to 
them, the lords Lindſay and Ruthven appeared, and 
In the name of the queen renounced in his favonr her 
right and title to the crown, gave up the papers ſhe 
had ſubſcribed, and ſurrendered the ſword, ſceptre, and 
royal crown. After the papers were read, the earls of 
Morton, Athol, Glencairn, Marre, and Menteith, with 
the maſter of Graham, the lord Hume, and Bothwel 
biſhop of Orkney, received the queen's reſignation in 
favour of her ſon in the name of the three eſtates. At- 
ter this formality, the earl of Morton, bending his body, 
and laying his hand upon the Scriptures, took the 
coronation- oath for the prince, engaging that he ſhould 
rule according to the laws, and root out all heretics 
and enemies to the word of God. Adam Bothwel 
then anointed the prince king of Scotland ; a ceremony 
with which John Knox was diſpleaſed, as believing it 
to be of Jewiſh invention. This prelate next delivered 
to him the ſword and the ſceptre, and finally put the 
crown upon his head. In the proceſſion to the caſtle 
from the church where the inauguration was performed, 
and where John Knox preached the inauguration ſer- 
mon, the earl of Athol carried the crown, Morton the 
ſceptre, Glencairn the ſword, and the earl of Marre 3 
carried the prince in his arms. Theſe ſolemnities re- Pia ppl. 
ceived no countenance from Elizabeth; and Throg- ved by 
morton, by her expreſs command, was not preſent at Elizabeth, 
them. | . 

Soon after this ceremony, the earl of Murray re- eas Ro 
turned from France; and his preſence gave ſuch a turns from 
firength and firmneſs to his faction, that very little France. 
oppolition could be given by the partiſaue of Mary, 
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who were unſettled and deſponding for want of a leader. 
A little time after his arrival, this monſtrous hypocrite 
and traitor waited upon his diſtreſſed and inſulted ſove— 
reign at Lochlevin, His deſign was to get her to deſire 
him to accept of the regency, which he otherwiſe pre- 
tended to decline, The queen, unſuſpicious of the 
deepneſs of his arts, conſcious of the gratitude he 
owed to her, and truiting to his natoral affection, and 
their tie of a common father, received him with a ten- 
der welcome. She was in haſte to pour forth her ſoul 
to bim; and with tears and lamentations related her 
condition and her ſufferings. He heard her with at- 
tention 3 and turned occafionally his diſcourſe to the 
topics which might lead her to open to him her mind 
without diſguiſe in thoſe fituations in which he was 
moſt anxious to obſerve it. His «ye and his penctra- 
tion were fully employed; and her diſtreſs awakened 
not his tenderneſs. He ſcemed to be in ſuſpence; and 
from the guardedneis of his converſation ſhe could 
gather neither hope nur fear. She begged him to be 
free with her, as he was her only friend, He yiclded 
to her intreaties as if with pain and reluctance; and 
taking a camprehenfive ſurvey of her conduct, defcri- 
bed it with all the ſeverity that could affect her molt. 


H: could diſcover no apology for her miſgovernment 


and diſorders; and, with a mortifying plainneſs, he 
preſſed upon her conſcience and her honour. At times 
ſhe wept bitterly. 
againſt calumnies ſhe warmly vindicated. herſelf... But 
all ſhe could urge in her behalf made no impreſſion up- 


on him; and he ſpoke to her of the mercy of God as 


her chief refuge. She was torn with apprehenfions, and 


nearly diſtracted with deſpair. He dropped ſome words 


of conſolation ;. and after expreſſing an attachment to 
her intereſts, gave her his promiſe to employ all his 
conſequence to ſecure her life. As to her liberty, he 
told her, that to atchieve it was beyond all his efforts; 


and that it was not good for her to defire it. Starting 
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from her ſeat, ſhe took him in her arms, and kiſſin 

him as her deliverer from the ſcaffold, ſolicited his im- 
mediate acceptance of the regency. He dcclared he 
had many reaſons to refuſe the regency. She implored 
and conjured him not to abandon her in the extremity 


cept of the of ber wretchedneſs. There was no other method, ſhe 
regeney. 
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eiid, by which ſhe herſelf could be ſaved, her fon pro- 
tected, and her realm rightly governed. He gave 
way to her anxiety and ſolicitations. 
him to make the moſt unbounded uſe of her name and 
authority, defired him to keep for her the jewels that 
yet remained with her, and recommended it to him to 
get an early poſſ ſon of all the forts of her kingdom. 
He now took his leave of her; and embracing anew 
this pious traitor, ſhe ſent her bleſſing with him to the 
prince her ſon. 

In the mean time the wretched earl of Bothwel was 
ſtruggling with the greateſt difficulties. Sir William 
Murray aud K:rkaldy of Grange had put to ſea in 
ſearch of him, He had been obliged to exerciſe pi- 
racy in order to ſubſiſt himſelf and his followers. His 
porſuers came upon him unexpeRedly at the Orkney 
iſlands, and took three of his ſhips; but he himſelf 
made his eſcape. Soon after, having ſeized a Turkiſh 
trader on the coaſt of Norway, two ſhips of war be- 
longing to the king of Deumark gave chace to him as 
a pirate. An engagement enſued, in which Bothwel 


if © . 


might be called to an account for this conduct, they 


Some errors ſhe confeſſed; and 
which might yet be ſhown her.” 


proper to cal] a parliament; in which, as there was no 


She beſought and Morton were the contrivers of, the king's mur- 


open the eyes of the nation; and a party was form: 
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uuns taken, His officers and mariners were hanged in Seat 
Denmark; but Bothwel bim ſelf, being known by one 
Scottiſn merchants, had his Jie ſpared, He was 
thrown, however, into a dungeon, where he remained 
ten Fears z and at laſt died melancholy and diſtracted. 
The regent ſent commiſſioners to the king of Den. 
mark to demand him as a priſoner ; but that pris ce 
coufidering him as a traitor and uſurper, totally dil- 
regarded his requeſt. | 

The dreadful fate of Bothwel did not make any al. Ft. 
teration in the fituation of the queen, Her enemies, forged 
bent on calumniating ber, thought of framing letters bones 
which they defired to pals on the world as having been nan Ty 
written to him by the queen; and in this infamous tran. TY 
action, it is ſaid, they were aſſiſted by the celebrated 
George Buchanan. Upon the ſlender ſupport of theſe 
letters they built their hopes of defending their con— 
duct; and being afraid that ſome time or other the 


framed an act, by which they declared their own be- 
haviour to be exceedingly proper and meritorious, at 
the ſame time that they blamed the queen as the oc- 
caſion of all the miſchief that had happened; fnce it 
was moſt certain, ſaid they, “by her letters to Both- 
wel, and their private marriage, that ſhe was art and 
part and of the actual deviſe and deed of the murder 
of her huſband ; and that ſhe fully deſerved the treat- 
ment ſhe had already met with, asd the reſentment 


On the 15th of December 1567, the regent thovght 


power to reſiſt him, every thing was carried his own 
way. The queen was condemned unſeen and unheard; 
her enemies obtained a full pardon not only for all they 
had done, but for all they might do againſt her. 
The letters from the queen to Bothwel were held to 
be true and genuine; his eſtates were forſened; and 55 
after the diſſolution of the aſſembly, four of his. ſer- Four ab 
vants, who had been convicted of being acccflory to the pin” 
death of the king, were executed. But though they b 
were practiſed with to accuſe the queen, they ablv- ;cyſk 
lutely refuſed to do fo, When on the icaffold, they queen, 

addreſſed themſelves to the people; and after having 
ſolemnly declared the innocence of the quren, they 

proteſted before God and his angels, that the earl of 
Bothwel had informed them that the earls of Murray 


der. Cr ing is | 

It was impoſſible that ſuch tranſactions as theſe could 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unbounded 
ambition and cruelty to his ſovercign, be gan at laſt to 


ing itſelf in favour of the queen. She herſelf had 
been often meditating her eſcape from her priton and 556 
ſhe at laſt effected it by means of a young gentleman, Th 
George Douglas, brother to her keeper, who had don 
fallen in love with her, On the 2d day of May 1568, 6%. 
about ſeven o'clock in the evening, when her keeper 
was at ſupper with his family, George Douglas, pol- 
ſeſſing himſelf of the keys of the caftle, haſtened to 
her apartment, and conduQted her out of priſon. Ha- 
ving locked the gates of the-caftle, they immediately 
entered a boat which waited for them; and being 
rowed acroſs the lake, the lord Seton received the 


queen With a choſen band of horſemen in complete ar. 
5 mour- 


Ss © 


«othard. mour. That night he conveyed her to his houſe of 
> — Niddrie in Weſt Lothian ; where having reſted a few 
hours, ſhe ſet out for Hamilton, 8 
The eſcape of the queen threw her enemies into the 
greateſt conſternation. Many forſook the regent open- 
ly ; and ſtill more made their ſubmiſſions privately, or 
concealed themſelves. He did not, however, deſpond ; 
but reſolved to defend himſelf by force of arms. The 
| queen ſoon found herſelf at the head of Gooo men, and 
the regent oppoſed her with 4000. Mary, however, 
dd not think it proper to riſk a battle; knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a gencral, and that his offi- 
cers were all men of approved valour and experience, 
But in this prudent refolntion ſhe was over-ruled by 
the impetnofity of her troops. A battle was fought 
on the 19th of May 1568, at Langfice near Glaſgow; 
in which Mary's army was defeated, and her laſt hopes 
blatted. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kircud 
Lede bright; where having a preſent ſafety, ſhe deliberated 
er Glal- on the plan ſhe ſhould aftcrwards follow, he reſult 
o her deliberations, as frequently happens in caſes of 
perplexity, led her to take the worit ſtep poſſible. 
Notwithſtanding all the perfidy which ſhe had found 
in Elizabeth, Mary could not think that the would 
now refuſe to afford her a refuge in her dominions; and 
therefore determined to retire into England. To this 
ſhe had been ſolicited by Elizabeth herſelf during her 
«v/lyec Onfinement in Lochlevin caſtle; and ſhe now reſolved 
fy ico to make the fatal experiment. The lord Herries and 
and. the archbiſhop of St Andrew's remonſtrated in vain 
upon the imprudence and the perils of this conduct. 
They fell upon their knees, conjuring her to forego a 
reſolution that muſt terminate in her ruin. Their ar- 
guments, their intreaties, and their tears, were all in— 
effectual. She determined to ſeek a refuge in Eng- 
land, and to court in perſon the protection of a queen 
who had never ceaſed to diſturb her reign, and whoſe 
dominions were the common and the ſecure retreat of 
the molt infolent and the moft rebellious of her ſub- 
jects. . 
In obedience to her oider, the lord Herries addreſſed 
a letter to Mr Lauder, the deputy-commander at 
Carliſle; and after detailing her defeat at Langfide, 
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liſh ground. This officer wrote inſtantly an anſwer, in 
which he ſaid, that the Jord Scroop the warden of the 
frontiers being abſent, he could not of his private au- 
thority give a formal aſſurance in a matter which con- 
cerned the ſtate of a queen: but that he would fend by 
poſt to his court to know the pleaſure of his ſovereign; 
ard that if in the mean time any neceſſity ſhould force 
Mary to Carliſle, he would receive her with joy, and 
protect her apaintt her enemies. Mary, however, be- 
fore the meſſenger could return, had embarked in a fiſh- 
Ing boat with fixteen attendants. In a few hours ſhe 
landed at Wirkington in Cumberland; and from thence 
ſhe proceeded to Cockermouth, where ſhe continued 
tl) Mr Lauder, having aſſembled the gentlemen of the 
country, conducted her with the greateſt reſpe& to 
„ Calle of Carliſle. „ 


el patch, which deſcribed her late misfortunes in general 
W and patheticterms, and in which ſhe expreſſed an carneſt 
olicitude to pay her a viſit at her court, and the deep 
ſenſe ſhe entertained of her friendſhip and generofity. 


1 


deſired to know if ſhe might truſt herſcif upon Eng- 


Knees, To Elizabeth ſhe announced her arrival in a diſ- 


8 0 
Tae queen of England, by obliging and polite letters, Scotland. 
condoled with her upon her fituation, and gave her —— 
aſſurances of all the favour and protection that were 
due to the juſtice of her cauſe. But as they were not 
accompanied with an invitation to London, Mary 
took the alarm, She thought it expedient to in- 
ſtruct lord Fleming to repair to France; and ſhe in- 
truſted lord Herries with a molt preſſiap remonſtrance ,,, 
to Elizabeth, Her anxicty for an interview in order And preſlcs 
to vindicate her conduct, her ability to do fo in the her for an 
moſt ſatisfactory manner, and her power to explain 2*rv1eW, 
the ingratitude, the crimes, and the perhdy of her 
enemies, were urged to this princeſs. A delay in the 
ſtate of her affairs was repreſented as nearly equivalent 
to abſolute dettrution. An immediate proof was 
therefore requetted from Elizabeth of the ſincerity of 
her protcfſions. If ſhe was unwilling to admit into 
her preſence a qucen, a relation, and a friend, ſhe was 
reminded, that as Mary's entrance into her dominions 
had been voluntary, her departure ought to be equally 
free and unreſtrained. She valued the protection of 
the queen of England above that of every other poten- 
tate upon earth ; but if it could not be granted, ſhe 
would ſolicit the amity, and implore the aid, of powers 
who would commiſcrate her afflictions, and be forward 
to relieve them. Amidſt remonſtrances, however, 
which were ſo juſt and fo natural, Mary failed not to 
give thauks to Elizabeth for the courteſy with which 
ſhe bad hitherto been treated in the caſtle of Carliſſe. 
She took the opportunity alſo to beg of this princeſs 
to avert the cruelty of the regent from her adherents, 
and to engage him not to waſte her kingdom with 
hotttlity and ravages ; and ſhe had the pru@ence to pay 
her compliments in an affectionate letter to ſecretary 
Cecil, and to court his kind offices in extricating her 
from hcr difficulties and troubles. 

But the queen of England was not to be moved by 
remonſtrances. The voluntary offer of Mary to plead 
her cauſe in the preſence of Elizabeth, and to ſatisfy 
all her ſcruples, was rejected. Her diſaſters were Fas Delibe as 
ther a matter of exultation than of pity. Her delibe- tions of 
rations, however, and thoſe of her ſtateſmen, were not Elizabeth 
directed by maxims of equity, of compaſſion, or e * 

ateſmen 

generoſity. They conſidered the flight of Mary into concernine 
England as an incident that was fortunate and favour- Mary. 
able to them; and they were folicitous to adopt thoſe 
meaſures which would enable them to draw from it the 
greateſt profit and advantage. If the queen of Scots 
were allowed to return to her own dominions, it was 
probable that ſhe would ſoon be in a condition to de- 
ſtroy the earl of Murray and his faction, who were the 
friends of England. The houſe of Hamilton, who 
were now zealous in the intereſts of France, would. 
riſe into conſideration and power, England would be 
kept in perpetual turmoils upon the frontiers ; Ireland 
would receive moleſtation from the Scots, and its d1- 
ſturbances grow important and dangerous. Mary would 
renew with redoubled ardour her deſigns apainſt the 
Proteſtant religion; and a French army would again 
be introduced into Scotland. Elizabeth and her mi- 
niſters, rejecting this ſcheme, examined the caſe of the 
queen of Scots, if ſhe ſnould remain at liberty in Eng- 
land. In this ſituation ſhe would augment the num— 
ber of her partizans, ſend to every quarter her emiſſa- 
ries, and inculcate her title to the crown, Foreign 
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A little time after his arrival, this monſtrous hypocrite 
and traitor waited upon his diitreſſed and inſulted ſove- 
reign at Lochlevin, His deſign was to get her to deſire 
bim to accept of the regency, which he otherwiſe pre- 
tended to decline. The queen, unſuſpictous of the 
deepneſs of his arts, conſcious of the gratitude he 
owed to her, and truiting to his natoral affe ion, and 
their tie of a common father, received him with a ten- 
der welcome. She was in haſte to pour forth her ſoul 
to him; and with tears and lamentations related her 
condition and her ſuff.rings, He heard her with at- 
tention 3 and turned occafionally his diſconrſe to the 
topics which might lead her to open to him her mind 
without diſguiſe in thoſe ſituations in which he was 
moſt anxious to obſerve it. His «ye and his penctra- 
tion were fully employed; and her diſtreſs awakened 
not his tenderneſs. He ſcemed to be in ſuſpence ; and 
from the gnardedneis of his converſation ſhe could 
gather neither hope nor fear. She bepged him to be 
free with her, as he was her only friend. He yiclded 
to her intreaties as if with pain and reluctance; and 
taking a camprehenfive ſurvey of her conduct, defcri- 


| bed it with all the ſeverity that could affect her moſt. 
H: could diſcover no apology for her miſgovernment 


and diſorders 3 and, with a mortifying plainneſs, he 


preſſed upon her conſcience and her honour. At times 


ſhe wept Eitterly. Some errors ſhe confeſſed 3 and 
againſt calumnies ſhe warmly vindicated. herſelf... But 
all the could urge in her behalf made no impreſſion up- 
on him ; and he ſpoke to her of the mercy of God as 
her chief refuge. She was torn with apprehenfions, and 
nearly diſtracted with deſpair. He dropped ſome words 
of conſolation ;. and after expreſſing an attachment to 
her intereſts, gave her his promiſe to employ all his 
conſequence to ſecure her life. As to her liberty, he 
told her, that to atchieve it was beyond all his efforts; 
and that it was not good for her to defire it. Startin 

from her ſeat, ſhe took him in her arms, and kiſſin 

him as her deliverer from the ſcaffold, ſolicited his im- 
mediate acceptance of the regency. He declared he 
had many reaſons to refuſe the regency. She implored 
and conjured him not to abandon her in the extremity 


of her wretchedneſs. There was no other method, ſhe 
regency, afaid, by which ſhe herſelf could be ſaved, her ſon pro- 


tected, and her realm rightly governed. He gave 
way to her anxiety and ſolicitations. She beſought 
him to make the moſt unbounded uſe of her name and 
authority, defired him to keep for her the jewels that 


yet remained with her, and recommended it to him to 


get an early poſſcſhon of all the forts of her kingdom. 
He now took his leave of her; and embracing anew 
this pious traitor, ſhe ſent her bleſſing with him to the 
prince her ſon. 

Ia the mean time the wretched earl of Bothwel was 
ſtruggling with the greateſt difficulties. Sir William 
Murray and K:rkaldy of Grange had put to ſea in 
ſearch of him, He had been obliged to exerciſe pi- 
racy in order to ſubſiſt himſelf and his followers. His 
porſuers came upon him unexpeRedly at the Orkney 
10Nands, and took three of his ſhips; but he himſelf 
made his eſcape. Soon after, having ſeized a "Turkiſh 
trader on the coaſt of Norway, two ſhips of war be- 
longing to the king of Denmark gave chace to him as 
a pirate, An engagement enſued, in which Bothwel 
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Scotland who were unſettled and deſponding for want of aleader. 


addreſſed themiclves to the people; and after having 


. 
was taken, His officers and mariners were hanged in Seotlan 
Denmark; but Bothwel bimſelf, being known by ſome 
Scottiſh merchants, had his Jwe ſpared, © was 
thrown, however, into a dungeon, where he remained 

ten years ; and at Jait died melancholy and dilirated, 
The regent ſent commiſſioners to the king of Den. 
mark to demand him as a prifoner ; but that pri-.ce 
conſidering him as a traitor and uſurper, totally dil- 
regarded his requeſt, 

The dreadful fate of Bothwel did not make any al. Li 
teration in the fituation of the queen, Her enemies, forged 
bent on calumniating her, thought of framing letter, Þ:vm { 
which they deſired to pals on the world as having been * 
written to him by the queen; and in this infamous tranſ. — 
action, it is ſaid, they were aſſiſted by the celebrated 
George Buchanan. Upon the ſlender tupport of theſe 
letters they built their hopes of defending their con— 
duct; and being afraid that ſome time or other the 
might be called to an account for this conduct, they 
framed an act, by which they declared their own be- 
haviour to be exceedingly proper and meritorious, at 
the ſame time that they blamed the queen as the oc- 
caſion of all the miſchief that had happened; fince it 
was moſt certain, ſaid they, „“ by her letters to Both- 
wel, and their private marriage, that ſhe was art and | 
part and of the actual deviſe and deed of the murder 
of her huſband ; and that ſhe fully deſerved the treat. 
ment ſhe had already met with, and the reſentment 
which might yet be ſhown her.” 

On the 15th of December 1567, the regent thought 
proper to cal] a parliament; in which, as there was no 
power to reſiſt him, every thing was carried his own 
way. The queen was condemned unſeen and unheard; 
her enemies obtained a full pardon not only for all they 
had done, but for all they might do againſt her, 
The letters from the queen to Bothwel were held to 
be true and genuine; his eſtates were forſencd ; and 5 
after the diſſolution of the aſſembly, four of his ſer- Four a 
vants, who had been convicted of being acccflory to the e 
death of the king, were executed. But though they io 
were practiſed with to accuſe the queen, they ablo- cue 
lutely refuſed to do ſo. When on the ſcaffold, they que. 


ſolemnly declared the innocence of the quren, they 
proteſted before God and his angels, that the earl of 
Bothwel had informed them that the earls of Murray 
and Morton were the contrivers of, the king's mur- 
der. | 

It was impoſſible that ſuch tranſactions as theſe could 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unbounded 
ambition and cruelty to his ſovercign, began at Ja{t to 
open the eyes of the nation; and a party was form- 
ing itſelf in favour of the queen. She herſelf had 
been often meditating her eſcape from her priton ; and yo 
ſhe at laſt effected it by means of a young gentleman, Tage 
George Douglas, brother to her keeper, who had dr, 
fallen in love with her, On the 2d day of May 568,0. 
about ſeven o'clock in the evening, when her Keeper 
was at ſupper with his family, George Douglas, pol- 
ſeſſing himſelf of the keys of the caftle, hattened to 
her apartment, and conducted her out of priſon. Ha- 
ving locked the gates of the caſtle, they immediately 
entered a boat which waited for them; and being 
rowed acroſs the lake, the lord Seton received the 


queen With a choſen band of horſemen in complete A 
| movur: 
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monr. That night he conveyed her to his houſe of 
Niedrie in Weſt Lotbian; where having reſted a few 
hours, ſhe ſet out for Hamilton. 9 
The eſcape of the queen threw her enemies into the 
teſt conſternation. Many forſook the regent open- 
ly; and Rill more made their ſubmiflions privately, or 
wercgent concealed themſelves. He did not, however, deſpond ; 
ies ht reſolved to defend himſelf by force of arms. The 
goes ſoon found herſelf at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regent oppoſed her with 4000. Mary, however, 
dd not think it proper to riſk a battle; Knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a gencral, and that his offi- 
cers were all men of approved valour and experience. 
But in this prudent refolntion ſhe was over- ruled by 
the impetnofity of her troops. A battle was fought 
on the 13th of May 1568, at Lang ſide near Glaſgow; 
in which Mary's army was defeated, and her laſt hopes 
blaſted. "The unfortunate queen fled towards Kircud 
welle bright; where having a preſent ſafety, ſhe dcliveratied 
er Gl on the plan ſhe ſhould afterwards follow, Ihe reſult 
of her deliberations, as frequently happens in caſes of 
perplexity, led her to take the worit ftep poſſible. 
Notwithſtanding all the perfidy which ſhe had found 
in Elizabeth, Mary could not think that the would 
now refuſe to afford her a refuge in her dominions; and 
therefore determined to retire into England. To this 
| ſhe had been ſolicited by Elizabeth herſelf during her 
. les Onfinement in Lochlevin caſtle; and ſhe now reſolved 
no to make the fatal experiment. The lord Herries and 
ryan. the arctbiſhop of St Andrew's remonſtrated in vain 
| upon the imprudence and the perils of this conduct. 
They fell upon their knees, conjuring her to forego a 
reſolution that muſt terminate in her ruin. Their ar- 
guments, their intreaties, and their tears, were all in- 
elfectual. She determined to ſeek a refuge in Eng- 
land, and to court in perſon the protection of a queen 
who had never ceaſed to diſturb her reign, and whoſe 
dominions were the common and the ſecure retreat of 
the moſt inſolent and the moft rebellious of her fub- 
jects. 1 | 
In obedience to her oider, the lord Herries addreſſed 
a letter to Mr Lauder, the deputy-commander at 
Carliſle; and after detailing her defeat at Langftide, 
defired to know if ſhe might truſt herſelf upon Eng- 
| liſh ground. This officer wrote inſtantly an anſwer, in 
which he ſaid, that the Jord Scroop the warden of the 
frontiers being abſent, he could not of his private au- 
thority give a formal aſſurance in a matter which con- 
cerned the ſtate of a queen: but that he would ſend by 
poſt to his court to know the pleaſure of his ſovereign; 
and that if in the mean time any neceſſity ſhould force 
Mary to Carliſle, he would receive her with joy, and 
protect her againſt her enemies. Mary, however, be- 
tore the meſſenger could return, had embarked in a fiſh- 
ing boat with fixteen attendants. Tn a few hours ſhe 
landed at Wirkington in Cumberland; and from thence 
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ti Mr Lauder, having aſſembled the gentlemen of the 
country, conducted her with the greateſt reſpect to 
Jun cable of Carliſle. | 7 | | 
ounces, 10 Elizabeth ſhe announced her arrival in a diſ- 
ra Patch, which deſcribed her late misfortunes in general 
= and pathetie terms, and in which ſhe exprefſcd an earneſt 
olicitude to pay her a viſit at her court, and the deep 
ſenſe ſhe entertained of her friendſhip and generobty. 


„„ 


free and unreſtrained. 


ſhe proceeded to Cockermouth, where ſhe continued 


be introduced into Scotland. 


8 0 
Tae queen of England, by obliging and polite letters, Scotland. 
condoled with her upon her fituation, and pave her —” 
allurances of all the favour and protection that were 
due to the juſtice of her cauſe. But as they were not 
accompanied with an invitation to London, Mary 
took the alarm, She thought it expedient to in- 
ſtruct lord Fleming to repair to France; and ſhe in- 
truſted lord Herries with a moſt preſſing remonſtrance 512 
to Elizabeth. Her anxiety for an interview in order And preſſes 
to vindicate her conduct, her ability to do fo in the her for an 
moſt ſatisfactory manner, and her power to explain rv, 
the ingratitude, the crimes, and the pertidy of her 
enemies, were urged to this princeſs, A delay in the 
fiate of her affairs was repreſented as nearly equivalent 
to abſolute deſtruction. An immediate proof was 
therefore requetted from Elizabeth of the ſincerity of 
her protcfſions. If ſhe was unwilling to admit into 
her preſence a quren, a relation, and a friend, ſhe was 
reminded, that as Mary's entrance into her dominions 
had been voluntary, her departure ought to be equally 
She valued the protection of 
the queen of England above that of every other poten- 
tate upon earth ; but if it could not be granted, ſhe 
would ſolicit the amity, and implore the aid, of powers 
who would commiſcrate her afflictions, and be forward 
to relieve them. Amidſt remonſtrances, however, 
which were ſo jult and ſo natural, Mary failed not to 
give thanks to Elizabeth for the courteſy with which 
ſhe had hitherto been treated in the caſtle of Carliſle. 
She took the opportunity alſo to beg of this princeſs 
to avert the cruclty of the regent from her adherents, 
and to engage him not to waſte her kingdom with 
hoitthty and ravages ; and ſhe had the prudence to pay 
her compliments in an affectionate letter to ſecretary 
Cecil, and to court his kind offices in extricating her 
from her difficulties and troubles. 

But the queen of England was not to be moved by 
remonfirances. The voluntary offer of Mary to plead 
her cauſe in the preſence of Elizabeth, and to ſatisfy 
all her ſcruples, was rejected. Her diſaſters were ra- 1 
ther a matter of exultation than of pity. Her delibe- tions of 
rations, however, and thoſe of her ſtateſmen, were not Elizabeth 
directed by maxims of equity, of compaſſion, or TOE 
generoſity. They conſidered the flight of Mary into concerning 
Enpland as an incident that was fortunate and favour» Mary. 
able to them ; and they were folicitous to adopt thoſe 
m-aſures which would enable them to draw from it the 
greateit profit and advantage. If the queen of Scots 
were allowed to return to her own dominions, it was 
probable that ſhe would ſoon be in a condition to de- 
ſtroy the ear] of Murray and his faction, who were the 
friends of England. The houſe of Hamilton, who 
were now zealous in the intereſts of France, would 
riſe into confideration and power, England would be 
kept in perpetual turmoils upon the frontiers ;. Ireland 
would receive moleſtation from the Scots, and its di— 
ſturbances grow important and dangerous. Mary would 
renew with redoubled ardour her deſigns againſt the 
Proteſtant religion; and a French army would again 
Elizabeth and her mi- 
niſters, rejcaing this ſcheme, examined the cale of the 
queen of Scots, if ſhe ſhonld remain at liberty in Eng- 
land, In this ſituation ſhe would augment the num— 
ber of her partizans, ſend to every quarter her emiſſa- 
ries, and inculcate her title to the crown, Foreign 
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ambaſſadors would afford her aid, and take a ſhare in 
her intrigues; and Scotland, where there was ſo high 
an object to be gained, would enter with cordiality 
into her views. This plan being alſo hazardous, it 
was deliberated whether the queen of Scots might not 
be allowed to take a voyage into France, But all the 

retenſions which had hitherto threatened the crown 
of Elizabeth would in this caſe be revived. A ſtrong 
reſentment to her would even urge Mary and Charles 
IX. to the boldeſt and moſt deſperate enterpriſes. 
The party of the queen of Scots in England, ſtrong 
from motives of religion and affection, and from diſ- 
contents and the love of change, would ſtimulate their 
anger and ambition. England had now no territories 
in France. A war with that country and with Scot- 
land would involve the greateſt dangers. Upon revol- 
ving theſe meaſures and topies, Elizabeth and her 
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to pronounce, in the caſe of the murder, 


before them; whether they would actually exerciſe 
this power; whether, in the event of her criminal;. 
ty, their ſovereign ſhould be delivered to him and his 
friends, or detained .in England in ſuch a way as 
that no danger ſhould enſue from her activity; and 
whether, upon her conviction, the queen of England 
would allow his proceedings and thoſe of his party to 
be proper, maintain the government of the young 
King, and ſupport him in the regency in the terms of 
the act of parliament which had confirmed him in 
that office, To theſe requiſitions, it was anſwered, 
upon the part of the Engliſh deputies, that their com. 
miſſion was ſo ample, that they could enter into and 
proceed with the controverſy ; and that they had li. 


Guilty or 
guilty, according to the evidence that ſhould be — 


berty to declare, that their ſovereign would not reſtore 
i "They re- counſellors were induced to conclude, that it was by the queen of Scots to her crown, if ſatisfactory proofs 
il | ſolve to far the wiſclt expedient to keep the queen of Scots in of her crime ſhould be produced; but that they knew 
ni png her confinement, to invent methods to augment he diſtreſs, not, and were not inſtructed to ſay, in what manner 
1 do give countenance to the regent, and to hold her ſhe would finally conduct herſelf as to her perſon and 
if kingdom in dependence and ſubjeQion. puniſhment. With regard to the ſovereignty of the 
| In conſequence of this cruel and unjuſt reſolution, prince, and the regency of the ear] of Murray, they 
Mary was acquainted, that ſhe could not be admitted were points, they obſerved, which might be canvaſſed 
into Elizabeth's preſence till ſhe had cleared herſelf of in an after period. Theſe replies did not pleaſe the 
„is the crimes imputed to her; ſhe was warned not to regent and his aſſociates; and they requeſted the Eng- 
Slzabeth think of introducing French troops into Scotland; and liſh commiſſioners to tranſmit their doubts and ſcruples 
refuſes to it was hinted, that for the more ſecurity ſhe ought to to be examined and anſwered by Elizabeth. 
admit the he removed further from the frontier. This meſſage But while the regent diſcovered in this manner his 
> plugs at once ſhowed Mary the imprudence of her conduct apprehenſions, he yet affirmed that he was able to 
Hes. in truſting herſelf to Elizabeth. But the error could anſwer the charges imputed to him and his faction; and 
not now be remedied. She was watched to prevent this being in a great meaſure a diſtin matter from the 
her eſcape, and all her remonſtrances were vain, The controverſy of the murder, he was deſired to proceed , 
earl of Murray had offered to accuſe her; and it was in it. It was contended, that Bothwel, who had the His :cat- 
at laſt concluded that Elizabeth could not, conſiſtent chief concern in the murder of lord Darnley, poſſeſſed tion git 
with her own honour and the tranquillity of her ſuch credit with the queen, that within three months May: 
216 government, ſuffer the queen of Scots to come into after that horrible event, he ſeized her perſon and led 
Mary is her preſence, to depart out of England, or to be re- her captive to Dunbar, obtained a divorce from his 
1 removed ftored to her dignity, till her cauſe ſhould be tried and wife, and married her: that the nobility, being moved 
hp e decided. An order was given to remove her from with his crimes, did confederate to puniſh him; to re- 
cloſely Carliſle caltle to a place of ſtrength at a greater di- lieve her from the tyranny of a man who had raviſhed 
guarded. ftance from the borders, to confine her more cloſely, her, and who could not be her huſband ; and to pre- 
5 and to guard againſt all poſſibility of an eſcape. ſerve the life of the prince: that having taken arms 
In conſequence of theſe extraordinary tranſactions, for theſe purpoſes, the earl marched againſt them; but 
« a trial took place, perhaps the moſt remarkable for that, propofing to decide the quarrel by ſingle combat, 3 
its injuſtice and partiality of any recorded in hiſtory. his challenge was accepted: that he declined, notwith- I 
Mary, confined and apprehenſive, ſubmitted to be ſtanding, to enter the lifts, and fled ; that the queen, Y 
tried as they thought proper. The regent, who was preferring his impunity to her own honour, favoured 3 
to be the accuſer, was ſummoned into England, and his eſcape by going over to the nobility : that they L 
„ commiſſioners were appointed on both ſides. On the conducted her to Edinburgh, where they informed 3 
Coammiſ- 4th of October, the commiſſioners met at York; and her of the motives of their proceedings, requeſted her 3 
_ boners for four days after, the deputies of the queen of Scots to take the proper ſteps againſt him and the other re- b 
pen were called to make known their complaints. They gicides, and intreated her to diſſolve her pretended mar- 2 
Tork related the moſt material circumſtances of the cruel riage, to take care of her ſon, and to conſult the tran- Y 
uſage ſhe had received. Their accuſations were an quillity of her realm: that this treatment being offen- UH 
alarming introduCtion to the buſineſs in which the re- five to her, ſhe 'menaced them with vengeance, and of- Y 
gent had embarked ; and notwithſtanding the encou- fered to ſurrender her crown if they would permit 4 
xagement ſhown to him by Elizabeth, he was aſſault- her to poſſeſs the murderer of her huſband ; that her b- 
ed by apprehenfions. The artifices of Maitland ad- inflexible mind, and the neccflities of the ftate, com. 2g 
„is Qed to his alarms, Inſtead of proceeding inſtantly to pelled them to keep her at a diitance from him, and I 
'nfamous defend himſelf, or to accuſe the queen, he ſought out of the way of a communication with his adhe- | b 
tehaviour permiſſion to relate his doubts and ſcruples to the Eng- rents: that during her confinement, finding herſ-If 3 
of Murray, jiſn commiſſioners. In his own name, and with the . 


concurrence of his aſſociates, he demanded to know 
whether they had ſuſſicient authority from Elizabeth 
3 


—— 


fatigued with the troubles cf royalty, and unfit for 
them from vexation of ſpirit and the weaknets of her 
body and intellect, ſhe freely and of her own will re- 
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geotland. figned her crown to her ſon, and conſtituted the earl 
of Murray to the regency : that the king accordingly 


Contuted 
by the de- 
puties of 


A. 
| Mary. 
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had been crowned, and Murray admitted to the re- 


geney that the ſanction of the three eſtates aſſembled 
in parliament having confirmed theſe appointments, an 
univerſal obedience of the people had enſued, and a 
ſteady adminiſtration of juſtice had taken place: that 
certain perſons, however, envious of the public order 
and peace, had brought her out of priſon, and had 
engaged to ſubyert the government; that they had 


| been diſappointed in their wicked attempts; and that 


it was molt jult and equitable, that the king and the 
regent ſhould be ſupported in power, in oppoſition to 
a rebellious and turbulent faction. 

This apology, ſo imperfect, ſo impudent, and ſo 
irreconcileable with hiſtory, received a complete con- 
futation from the deputies of the queen of Scots. To 
take arms againſt her becauſe Bothwel had her favour, 
was, they ſaid, a lame juſtification of the ear] of Mur- 
ray and his friends; fince it had never been properly 
manifeſted to her that he was the murderer of her huſ— 
band. He had indeed been ſuſpected of this crime; 
but had been tried by his peers, and acquitted. His 
acquittal had been ratified in parliament, and had ob- 
tained the expreſs approbation of the party who were 
now ſo loud in accuſing him, and who had conſpired 
againft her authority. Theſe rebels had even urged 
her to accompliſh her marriage with him, had recom- 


mended him as the fitteſt perſon to govern the realm, 


and had ſubſcribed a bond aſſerting his innocence, and 
binding themſelves to challenge and puniſh all his ad- 
verſaries and opponents. They had never, either before 
or after the marr'-ge, like true ſubjects, advertiſed 
the queen of his guilt, till, having experience of their 


 ftrength, they ſecretly took arms, and inveſted her in 
Borthwick caſtle. The firſt mark of their diſpleaſure 


was the ſound of a trumpet in hoſtility, and the diſ- 


play of warlike banners. She made her eſcape to Dun- 


bar; and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops, 


| lived proclamations, took the field again her, under 


the pretence of delivering her from his tyranny, and 
got poſſeſſion of her perſon. She was willing to pre- 
vent the effuſion of blood, and was very far from pre- 
terring his impunity to her honour, Kirkaldy of 
Grange, in obedience to inſtructions from them, de- 
fired her to cauſe him to retire, and invited her to 
pals to them under the promiſe of being ſerved and 
obeyed as their ſovereign. She conſented, and Kirk- 
caldy taking Bothwel by the hand, recommended it to 
him to depart, and aſſured him that no man would 
purſue him. It was by their own contrivance that he 
fled; and it was in their power to have taken him 
but they ſhowed not the ſmalleſt defire to make him 
their priſoner. He remained too for ſome time in the 
kingdom, and was unmoleſted by them; and it was 
not till he was upon the ſeas, that they affected to go 
in ſearch of him. When ſhe ſurrendered herſelf in 
the light of their army, the earl of Morton ratified 
the ſtipulations of Kirkaldy, made obeiſance to her in 
their names, and promiſed her all the ſervice and ho- 
nour which had ever been paid to any of her prede- 
ceſſors. They were not ſlaves, however, to their en— 
gagements. They carried her to Edinburgh, but did 
_ lodge her in her palace. She was committed to 

e houſe of a burgeſs, and treated with the vileſt in- 
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dignities. She indeed broke out into menaces, and Scotland- 
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threatened them; nor was this a matter either of blame 
or of wonder. But it was utterly falſe that ſhe had 
ever made any offer to give away her crown, if ſhe 
might poſſeſs Bothwel. In the midſt of her ſuffer- 
ings, ſhe had even required them by ſecretary Mait- 
land to ſpecify their complaints, and beſought them to 
allow her to appear in parliament, ard to join and aſ- 


fit in ſeeking a remedy to them from the wiſdom of 
the three eſtates. This overture, however, ſo ſalu- 


tary and ſo ſubmiſſive, they abſolutely rejected. They 


were animated by purpoſes of ambition, and had nor 


in view a relief from grievances. They forced her from 


her capital in the night, and impriſoned her in Loch- 


leven ; and there, they affirm, being exhauſted with 


the toils of government and the languors of ſickneſs, 


ſhe, without conſtraint or ſolicitation, refigned her 


crown to her ſon, and appointed the earl of Murray to 


be regent during his minority. This indeed was to 
aſſume an unlimited power over facts; but the truth 
could neither be concealed, nor overturned, nor pallia- 
ted. She was in the vigour of youth, unaſſailed by ma- 
ladies, and without any infirmity that could induce her. 
to ſurrender the government of her kingdom. Nor was 
it unknown to them that the earl of Athol and the ba- 
rons Tullibardin and Lethington, principal men of 
their council, diſpatched Sir Robert Melvil to her 
with a ring and preſents, with a recommendation to 
ſubſcribe whatever papers ſhould be laid before her, as 
the only means in her power to ſave her life, and with 
an aſſurance that what ſhe did. under captivity could 
not operate any injury to her. Metvil, too, communi— 
cated to her an intimation in writing from Sir Nicho- 
las 'Throgmorton, which gave her the ſame advice and 
the ſame aſſurance. To Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ſhe - 
ſent an anſwer, informing him that ſhe would follow- 
his counſe}, and enjoining him to declare to his mi— 
ſtreſs her hapleſs ſtate, and that her reſignation of her 
crown was conſtrained. Nor did this ambaſſador ne- 
lect her commiſſion ; and it was a popular perſuaſion 
that Elizabeth would have marched an army to her re- 
lief, if ſhe had not been intimidated by the threat of 
the rebels, that the blood of the queen of Scots would 
be the wages of her ſoldiers. It was alſo not to be 
contradicted, that when the lord Lindſay preſented to 
his ſovereign the inſtruments of reſignation, he mena- 
ced her with a cloſer. priſon and a ſpeedy death if ſhe 
ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe them. It was under an ex- 
treme terror, and with many tears, that ſhe put her- 
name to them. She did not conſider them as her 
deeds; did not read them; and proteſted, that when ſhe 
was at liberty, ſhe would diſavow ſubſcriptions which 
had been extorted from her. Evcn Douglas, the 
keeper of Lochlevin, could not endure to be a witneſs 
of the violence employed againſt her. He departed out 
of her preſence, that he might not ſce her ſurrender. 
her rights againſt her will; and he ſought and obtain- 
ed from her a certificate, that he was not-acceſſory to 
this compulſion and outrage. Nor did it conliſt with 
the ſlighteſt probability or reaſon, that ſhe would, of 
her own will and accord, execute a reſignation of ber 
royal eſtate, and retain no proviſion for her future 
maintenance. Yet by theſe extraordinary deeds, the 
condition to which ſhe was reduced, was moſt miſe- 
rable and wretched. . For no portion whatever of her re- 
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venue was reſerved to her, and no ſecurity of any kind 
was granted either for her liberty or her life. As to 
the coronation of the prince, it could have no validity, 
as being founded in a pretended and unreal reſigna- 
tion. It was alſo defective in its form: for there were 
in Scotland more than an hundred earls, biſhops, and 
lords; and of theſe the whole, or at leaſt the major 
part, ought to concur in matters of importance. Now 
there did not aſſiſt in it more than four earls, fix 
lords, one biſhop, and two or three abbots. Proteſta- 
tions, too, were openly made, that nothing tranſacted at 
that period ſhould be any prejudice to the queen, her 
eſtate, and the blood-royal of Scotland, Neither 


could it be rightly conceived, that if the queen had 
willingly ſurrendered her dignities, ſhe would have 
named the earl of Murray to the regency in preference 


to the duke of Chatellerault, who had a natural and 
proper claim to it, and who had deſerved well of his 


country by diſcharging that high office during her mi- 
nority. As to therratification of the inveſtiture of the 


young prince, and the regency of the ear] of Murray 
by the eftates, it was obſervable, that this was done in 
It was an invalid confirmation 
of deeds, which in themſelves had no inherent power 
or efficacy. The principal nobility, too, objected in 
this parliament to this ratification. Proteſtations were 
made before the lords of the articles, as well as before 
the three eſtates, to interrupt and defeat tranſactions 
which were in a wild hoſtility to the conſtitution and 
the laws. Neither was it true that the government of 
the king and the regent was univerſally obeyed, and 
adminiſtered with equity and approbation. For a great 
diviſion of the nobility never acknowledged any autho- 


rity but that of the queen, and never held any courts 


but in her name; and it was notorious, tbat the ad- 
miniſtration of the uſurpers had been marked and di- 


ſtinguiſned by enormous cruelties and oppreſſions. 


Many honourable families and loyal ſubjects had been 
perſecuted to ruin, and plundered of their wealth, to 
gratify the retainers and ſoldiers who upheld this inſo- 
lent dominatich; and murder and bloodſhed, theft 
and rapine, were prevalent to a degree unheard of for 
many ages. Upon all theſe accounts, it was inferred, 


that Elizabeth ought to ſupport the queen of Scots, to 


reſtore her to her crown, and to overthrow the power 
of a moſt unnatural and rebellious faction. 

To theſe facts the regent did not pretend to make 
any objection; and though required by the Engliſh 
commiſſioners to produce ſounder and better reaſons 
for his treatment of the queen, he did not advanee any 
thing in his own behalf. He even allowed the char- 
ges of treaſon and uſurpation to be preſſed againſt 


him, without preſuming to anſwer. This ſurpriſing 


behaviour, which might readily have been conftrued 
into an acknowledgment of his guilt, it ſeems, proceed- 
cd from ſome conferences which he had with the duke 
of Norfolk. This nobleman was a zealous partiſan for 
the ſucceſſion of Mary to the Engliſh crown. He 
was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion, that his mi- 
frets, while ſhe was diſpoſed to gratify her animoſity 
and jealouſies againſt the queen of Scots, was ſecretly 
reſolved, by fixing a ſtain upon her, to exclude her al- 
together from the ſucceſſion, and to involve her ſon in 
her diſgrace. He was eager to defeat a purpoſe, which 


he conceived to be not only unjuſt in itſelf, but highly 
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mining ſecretly the fame and reputation of his ſove. uy. 


SiC O 
detrimental to his country, It was in his pow 3 
act with this view; and he obferved with 1 
Maitland of Lethington was favourable to Mary. To 
this ſtateſman, accordingly, he ventured to expreſs his 
ſurpriſe, that the regent could be allured to think of 
an attempt ſo blameable as that of eriminating his ſo- 
vereign, If Mary had really given offence by miſcar. 
riage and miſtakes, it yet was not the buſineſs of a 
good ſubject induſtriouſly to hold her out to ſcorn, 
Anxious and repeated conferences were held by 
them : and at length it was formally agreed, that the 
regent ſhould not accuſe the queen of Scots ; and that 
the duke in return ſhould protect him in the favour 
of Elizabeth, and ſecure him in the poſſeſſion of his re- 
ency. 
But while the regent engaged himſelf in this in. .“! 
trigue with the duke of Norfolk, he was defirous not- treme inf 
withſtanding of gratifying the reſentments of Eliza. diouſueſ 
beth, and of advancing his own intereſts by under. nd byps 


reign, He inſtructed Maitland, George Buchanan, 
James Macgill, and John Wood, to go to the duke of 
Norfolk, the carl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
to communicate to them as private perſons, and not in 
their character of commiſſioners, the letters to Both- 
wel, and the other proofs upon which he affirmed the 
guilt of the queen of Scots. It was his defire that 
they would examine theſe papers, give their opinion 
of them to Elizabeth, and inform him whether ſhe 
judged them ſufficient evidences of Mary's concern in 
the murder of her huſband. If this ſhould be her opi- 
nion, he teſtified his own readineſs, and that of his 
aſſociates, to ſwear that the papers. were genuine, and 
of the hand-writing of the queen. By this operation, 
he was ſolicitous to eſtabliſh his vouchers as inconteſt- 
able, and as teſtimonies of record. 'The commiſſioners 
examined his papers, and heard the comments of Bu- 
chanan and his other aſſiſtants; but they do not 
feem to have beſtowed the fulleſt credit upon them, 
They deſcribed them, however, to Elizabeth; pointed 
out the places of them which were flrongelt againſt 
Mary; and allowed that their force and meaning were 
very great, if their genuineneſs could be demonſtra- 
ted. But of their genuineneſs they acknowledged that 
they had no other evidence than ſtout aſſertions, and 
the offer ef oaths. Elizabeth, who received their diſ- 
patches, did not think it expedient to empower them 
to adopt a method of proof ſo palpably ſuſpicious, and 
in which ſhe could not openly concur, without groſs! 
violating even the appearance of probity. The regent 
had before attempted to engage her in a direct atlu- 
rance of the, validity of his papers, when he ſubmitted 
copies of them to her inſpection by his ſecretary Mr 
Wood. His attempt at this juncture was of a ſimilar 
kind; and it could not recommend him to the Engliſh = 
commiſſioners. 5 

Nor were theſe the only tranſactions which took 
place during the continuance of the commiſſioners at 
York. 'The inventive and refining genius of Lething- 
ton had ſuggeſted to him a project, which he commu” 
nicated in confidence to the biſhop of Roſs. It recei- 
ved the warm approbation of this ecclefiaſtic; and they 
determined to put it to a trial. While they attended 
the duke of Norfolk to the diverſion of hawking, the). 
inſinuated into him the notion of his allyiog port 
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-ith the queen of Scots. Her beauty, her accom- 
pliſhments, and her kingdom, were high allurements 


to this nobleman ; and as he was the greateſt ſubject 


of England, and perhaps of Europe, he ſeemed not to 
he unworthy of them. The propoſal was very flatter- 
ing to the admiration he entertained of Mary, to his 
ambition, and to his patriotiſm. 'The more he thonght 
of it, he was the more convinced of its propriety. His 
acceſs to be informed of the practices of the repent, 


deftroyed in him the operation of theſe ſlanders by 


which her enemies were ſo active to traduce her. In 
this ſtate of his mind, the lady Scroop, his ſiſter, who 


reſided at Bolton Caſtle with Mary, completely con- 


firmed his reſolution. For from her he learned the or- 


derly carriage and the amiable diſpoſitions of the queen 


of Scots. He was now impatient to have a fit ſeaſon 
to make her formally the offer of his hand. 

Elizabeth in the mean time was thrown into confu- 
fion by the refuſal of the regent to accuſe the queen 
of Scots, To give a poſitive anſwer to his doubts and 


' ſcruples was not conſiſtent with her honour ; and yet, 


without this condeſcenſion, ſhe was aſſured that the 
the Scottiſh deputies would not exhibit their charge 
or crimination. Having deceived Mary therefore with 
fair promiſes, ſhe was active in gaining over the rgent 
to her views; which having done, he conſented at laſt 
to prefer his accuſation againſt Mary before the com- 


miſſioners, who now met at Weſtminſter by the com- 


mand of Elizabeth. The charge was expreſſed in ge- 


Die queen's heral and preſumptive terms. It offirmed, that as 


James Earl of Bothwel was the chief executor of the 
murder of King Henry, ſo the queen was his perſua - 
der and counſel in the device; that ſhe was a main- 
tainer and fortifier of this unnatural deed, by ſtopping 
the inquifition into it and its puniſhment, and by ta- 
king in marriage the principal regicide ; that they had 
begun to exerciſe a cruel tyranny in the common- 
wealth, and had formed a reſolution of deſtroying the 
innocent prince,. and of transferring the crown from 
the true line of its kings to a bloody murderer and a 
godleſs tyrant ; and that the eſtates of the realm, find- 
ing her unworthy to reign, had ordered her to reſign 


the crown, her ſon to be crowned, and the earl of 
Murray to be eftabliſhed in the regency. Before this 


accuſation was preferred, the earl of Lennox preſent- 
ed himſelf before the Engliſh commiſſioners ; made a 
lamentable declaration of his griefs, and produced to 
them the letters which had paſſed between him and 
Mary concerning the murder, with a writing which 
contained a direct affirmation of her guilt. 

The deputies of Mary were aſtoniſhed at this accu- 
ation, being a violent infringement of a proteſtation 
which they had formerly given in, and which had been 
accepted, namely, that the crown, eſtate, perſon, and 
honour of the queen of Scots, ſhould be guarded a- 
gainſt every aſſault and injury; yet in all theſe parti- 
culars ſhe was touched and affected. It was under- 
food that no judicial proceedings ſhould” take place 
againſt her; yet ſhe was actually arraigned as a cri- 
minal, and her deputies were called upon to defend 
2 They diſcovered not, however, any apprehen- 
__ of the validity of the charge; and while they 
ully explained the motives which actuated the earl of 


ray and his factions in their proceedings, they 
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king's murder. They affirmed, that the queen's ad. 
verſaries were the accomplices of Bothwel ; that they 
had ſubſcribed a bond conſpiring the death of the 
king ; and that their guilt had been atteſted in the 
fight of 10,000 ſpectators by thoſe of their confede- 
rates who had already been executed. They exclaim- 
ed againſt the enormous ipgratitude, and the unparal- 
leled audacity of men, who could forget ſo completely 
all the obligations which they owed to their ſovercign ; 
and who, not ſatisfied with uſurping her power, coul 
even charge her with a murder which they themſelves 
bad committed. They repreſented the ſtrong neceſ- 
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ſity which had ariſen for the fulleſt vindication of their 


miſtreſs; and they ſaid, that in ſo weighty an extre- 
mity, they could not poſſibly ſuppoſe that ſhe would 
be reſtrained from appearing in her own defence. 
They had her infiruRions, if her honaur was touched, 
to make this requiſition ; and till it was granted, they 
inſiſted, that all proceedings in the conference ſhoul4 
be at an end. A refuſal of this liberty, in the fitua- 
tion to which ſhe was driven, would be an infallible 
proof that no good was intended to her. It was their 
wiſh to deal with fincerity and upriglitneſs; and they 
were perſuaded, that without a proper freedom of de- 
fence, their queen would neceſſarily fall a victim to 
partiality and injuſtice. They therefore earneſtly 
preſſed the Engliſh commiſſioners, that ſhe might be 
permitted to preſent herſelf before Elizabeth, the nobles 
of England, and the ambaſſadors of foreign nations, 
in order to manifeſt to the world the injuries ſhe had 
ſuffered, and her innocence. : 
After having made theſe ſpirited repreſentations to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, the deputics of Mary de- 
fired to have acceſs to the queen of England. 


They Th 
were admitted accordingly to an audience; and in A admitted to 
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ey are 


formal addreſs or petition they detailed what had hap- au audience 
pened, inſiſted that the liberty of perſonal defence b Eliza» 


ſhould be allowed to their miſtreſs, and demanded 
that the earl of Murray and his aſſociates ſhould be 
taken into cuſtody, till they ſhould anſwer, to ſuch 
charges as ſhould be preferred againſt them. She de- 
fired to have ſome time to turn her thoughts to mat- 
ters of ſuch high import ; and told them, that they 
might ſoon expect to hear from her. 

The biſhop of Roſs, and the other deputies of 
Mary, in the mean time, ſtruck with the perfidious ma- 
nagement of the conference, convinced of the jealou- 
fies and paſſions of Elizabeth, ſenſible that her power 
over her commiſſioners was unlimited, and anxious for 


: g . 7 
the deliverance of their miſtreſs, made an overture for And 


beth, 


26 
make 


an accommodation to the earl of Leiceſter and Sir propoſals 


They propoſed, that the original of accomo- 


meaning of the conference ſhould ſtill be adhered to, dation. 


notwithſtanding the accuſation which had been pre- 
ſented by the earl of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, 
diſregarding it as an effort of faction, ſhould proceed 
to a good agreement between Mary and her ſubjeQs, 
For this ſcheme, which is ſo expreſſive of their ſuſpi- 
cions of Elizabeth and of her commiſſi n rs, they had 
no authority from their miſtreſs. They acknowledged 
accordingly, that it was made without her inſtructions, 
and intimated that they were moved to it by their 
anxiety for peace and the re-eftabliſhment of the af- 
fairs of the Scottiſh nation. They were introduced 
at Hampton · court to Elizabeth; who lilencd to their 
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Scotland. venue was reſerved to her, and no ſecurity of any kind 


SBS — 


was granted either for her liberty or her life. As to 
the coronation of the prince, it could have no validity, 
as being founded in a pretended and unreal reſigna- 
tion. It was alſo defe&ive in its form: for there were 
in Scotland more than an hundred earls, biſhops, and 
lords; and of theſe the whole, or at leaſt the major 
part, ought to concur in matters of importance. Now 
there did not aſſiſt in it more than four earls, fix 
lords, one biſhop, and two or three abbots. Proteſta- 
tions, too, were openly made, that nothing tranſacted at 
that period ſhould be any prejudice to the queen, her 
eltate, and the blood-royal of Scotland, Neither 
covld it be rightly conceived, that if the queen had 


willingly ſurrendered her dignities, ſhe would have 
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0 

detrimental to his country. It was in his 
act with this view; and he obſerved with plea 
Maitland of Lethington was favourable to Mary. To 
this ſtateſman, accordingly, he ventured to expreſs his 
ſurpriſe, that the regent could be allured to think of 
an attempt ſo blameable as that of cr:minating his ſg. 


vereign. If Mary had really given offence by miſcar. 


riage and miſtakes, it yet was not the bufineſs of 2 
good ſubject induſtriouſly to hold her out to ſcorn, 
Anxious and repeated conferences were held by 
them: and at length it was formally agreed, that the 
regent ſhould not accuſe the queen of Scots; and that 
the duke in return ſhould protect him in the favour 


of Elizabeth, and ſecure him in the poſſeſſion of his re. 


gency. 


power to Sealing, 
ſure, that eee 


named the earl of Murray to the regency in preference 


But while the regent engaged himſelf in this in. 1772 
to the duke of Chatellerault, who had a natural and 


trigue with the duke of Nortolk, he was defirous 80d. ee tak 
withſtanding of gratifying the reſentments of Eliza. diouſnet 
beth, and of advancing his own intereſts by under. and byps 
mining ſecretly the fame and reputation of his ſove. if. 


country by diſcharging that high office during her mi- 
nority. As to therratification of the inveſtiture of the 
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an illegal, parliament. 


i proper claim to it, and who had deſerved well of his 
| 


young prince, and the regency of the earl of Murray 
by the eſtates, it was obſervable, that this was done in 
It was an invalid confirmation 
of deeds, which in themſelves had no inherent power 
or efficacy. The principal nobility, too, objected in 
this parliament to this ratification. Proteſtations were 
made before the lords of the articles, as well as before 
the three eſtates, to interrupt and defeat tranſactions 
which were in a wild hoſtility to the conſtitution and 
the laws. Neither was it true that the government of 


the king and the regent was univerſally obeyed, and 


adminiſtered with equity and approbation. For a great 
diviſion of the nobility never acknowledged any autho- 
rity but that of the queen, and never held any courts 
but in her name; and it was notorious, that the ad- 
miniſtration of the uſurpers had been marked and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by enormous cruelties and oppreſſions. 
Many honourable families and loyal ſubjects had been 
perſecuted to ruin, and plundered of their wealth, to 
gratify the retainers and ſoldiers who upheld this inſo- 


lent dominatich; and murder and bloodſhed, theft 


and rapine, were prevalent to a degree unheard of for 


* 
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many ages. Upon all theſe accounts, it was inferred, 
that Elizabeth ought to ſupport the queen of Scots, to 
reſtore her to her crown, and to overthrow the power 
of a moſt unnatural and rebellious faction. 


reign, He inſtructed Maitland, George Buchanan, 
James Macgill, and John Wood, to go to the duke of 
Norfolk, the carl of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
to communicate to them as private perſons, and not in 


their character of commiſſioners, the letters to Both. 


wel, and the other proofs upon which he affirmed the 
guilt of the queen of Scots. It was his defire that 


they would examine theſe papers, give their opinion 


of them to Elizabeth, and inform him whether ſhe 
judged them ſufficient evidences of Mary's concern in 
the murder of her huſband. If this ſhould be her opi- 
nion, he teſtified his own readineſs, and that of his 
aſſociates, to ſwear that the papers. were genuine, and 
of the hand-writing of the queen. By this operation, 


he was ſolicitous to eſtabliſh his vouchers as inconteſ- 


able, and as teſtimonies of record. The commiſſioners 
examined his papers, and heard the comments of Bu- 
chanan and his other aſſiſtants; but they do not 


feem to have beſtowed the fulleſt credit upon them, 


They deſcribed them, however, to Elizabeth; pointed 
out the places of them which were flrongelt againſt 
Mary; and allowed that their force and meaning were 
very great, if their genuineneſs could be demonſtra— 
ted. But of their genuineneſs they acknowledged that 
they had no other evidence than ftout aſſertions, and 
the offer ef oaths. Elizabeth, who received their dif» 


The regent To theſe facts the regent did not pretend to make patches, did not think it expedient to empower them 
e to any objection; and though required by the Engliſh to adopt a method of proof ſo palpably ſuſpicious, and 


commiſſioners to produce ſounder and better reaſons 
for his treatment of the queen, he did not advanee any 
thing in his own behalf, He even allowed the char- 


ges of treaſon and uſurpation to be preſſed againſt 


him, without preſuming to anſwer. This ſurpriſing 
behaviour, which might readily have been conſtrued 
into an acknowledgment of his guilt, it ſeems, proceed- 
cd from ſome conferences which he had with the duke 
of Norfolk. This nobleman was a zealous partiſan for 
the ſucceſſion of Mary to the Engliſh crown. He 
was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion, that his mi- 
ſtreſs, while ſhe was diſpoſed to gratify her animoſity 
and jealouſies 2gain{t the queen of Scots, was ſecretly 
reſolved, by fixing a ſtain upon her, to exclude her al- 
together from the ſucceſſion, and to involve her ſon in 
her diſgrace. He was eager to defeat a purpoſe, which 
he conceived to be not only unjuſt in itſelf, but highly 
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in which ſhe could not openly concur, without groſs'y 
violating even the appearance of probity. The regent 
had before attempted to engage her in a direct ailu- 
rance of the, validity of his papers, when he ſubmitted 
copies of them to her inſpection by his ſecretary Mr 
Wood. His attempt at this juncture was of a ſimilar 


kind; and it could not recommend him to the Englih 


commiſſioners. | | 
Nor were theſe the only tranſactions which took 
place during the continuance of the commiſſioners at 
York. The inventive and refining genius of Lething- 
ton had ſuggeſted to him a project, which he commu 
nicated in confidence to the biſhop of Roſs. II recei- 
ved the warm approbation of this eccleſiaſtic; and the) 
determined to put it to atrial. While they attended 


the duke of Norfolk to the diverſion of hawking) ey | 
inſinuated into him the notion of his allying wee 
. g On 
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pliſhments, and her kingdom, were high allurements 


of England, and perhaps of Europe, he ſeemed not to 
be unworthy of them. The propoſal was very flatter- 
ing to the admiration he entertained of Mary, to his 
ambition, and to his patriotiſm. The more he thought 
of it, he was the more convinced of its propriety. His 
acceſs to be informed of the practices of the regent, 


which her enemies were ſo active to traduce her. In 
this tate of his mind, the lady Scroop, his ſiſter, who 


reſided at Bolton Caſtle with Mary, completely con- 


fir med his-reſolution. For from her he learned the or- 
derly carriage and the amiable diſpoſitions of the queen 
of Scots, He was now impatient to have a fit ſeaſon 
to make her formally the offer of his hand. 

Elizabeth in the mean time was thrown into confu- 
ſion by the refuſal of the regent to accuſe the queen 
of Scots, To give a poſitive anſwer to his doubts and 
ſcruples was not conſiſtent with her honour; and yet, 
without this condeſcenſion, ſne was aſſured that the 
the Scottiſh deputies would not exhibit their charge 
or crimination. Having deceived Mary therefore with 
fair promiſes, ſhe was active in gaining over the rgent 
to her views; which having done, he conſented at laſt 
to prefer his accuſation againſt Mary before the com- 

J miſſioners, who now met at Weſtminſter by the com- 
„ mand of Elizabeth. The charge was expreſſed in ge- 
ſie quecn's heral and preſumptive terms. It affirmed, that as 
Wcc.litiou, James Earl of Bothwel was the chief executor of the 


der and counſel in the device; that ſhe was a main- 
tainer and fortiſier of this unnatural deed, by ſtopping 
the inquiſition into it and its puniſhment, and by ta- 


wealth, and had formed a reſolution of deſtroying the 


the true line of its kings to a bloody murderer and a 
godleſs tyrant ; and that the eſtates of the realm, find- 
ing her unworthy to reign, had ordered her to reſign 
the crown, her ſon to be crowned, and the earl of 
Murray to be eftabliſhed in the regency. Before this 
accuſation was preferred, the earl of Lennox preſent- 
ed himſelf before the Engliſh commiſſioners ; made a 
lamentable declaration of his griefs, and produced to 
them the letters which had paſſed between him and 
Mary concerning the murder, with a writing which 

_ contained a direct affirmation of her guilt. 

The deputies of Mary were aſtoniſhed at this accu- 
ation, being a violent infringement of a proteſtation 
which they had formerly given in, and which had been 
accepted, namely, that the crown, eſtate, perſon, and 
honour of the queen of Scots, ſhould be guarded a- 
gainſt every aſſault and injury; yet in all theſe parti- 
culars ſhe was touched and affected. It was under- 
flood that no judicial proceedings ſhould take place 
*zainſt her; yet ſhe was actually arraigned as a cri- 
mn and her deputies were called upon to defend 
res They diſcovered not, however, any apprehen- 
2 of the validity of the charge; and while they 
ly explained the motives which actuated the earl of 
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ich the queen of Scots. Her beauty, her accom- 


to this nobleman ; and as he was the greateſt ſubject. 


deftroyed in him the operation of theſe ſanders by. 


murder of King Henry, ſo the queen was his perſua- 


king in marriage the principal regicide ; that they had 
begun to exerciſe. a cruel tyranny in the common- 


innocent prince,. and of transferring the crown from 


William Cecil. 


Murray and his factions in their proceedings, they 


1 


king's murder. They affirmed, that the queen's ad. Scotlind, 
verſaries were the accomplices of Bothwel ; that they — 
had ſubſcribed a bond conſpiring the death of the 
king ; and that their guilt had been atteſted in the 
fight of 10,000 ſpectators by thoſe of their confede- 
rates who had already been executed. They exclaim- 
ed againſt the enormous ingratitude, and the unparal- 
leled audacity of men, who could forget ſo completely 
all the obligations which they owed to their ſovercipn ; 
and who, not ſatisfied with uſurping her power, coul! 
even charge her with a murder which they themſelves 
bad committed. They repreſented the ſtrong neceſ- 
ſity which had ariſen for the fulleſt vindication of their 
miſtreſs; and they ſaid, that in ſo weighty an extre- 
mity, they could not poſſibly ſuppoſe that ſhe would 
be reſtrained from appearing in her own defence. 
They had her inſtructions, if her honaur was touched, 
to make this requiſition ; and till it was granted, they 
inſiſted, that all proceedings in the conference ſhoul4 
be at an end. A refuſal of this liberty, in the fitua- 
tion to which ſhe was driven, would be an infallible 
proof that no good was intended to her. It was their 
wiſh to deal with fincerity and uprightneſs; and they 
were perſuaded, that without a proper freedom of de- 
fence, their queen would neceſſarily fall a victim to 
partiality and injuſtice. They therefore earneſtly 
preſſed the Engliſh commiſſioners, that ſhe might be 


permitted to preſent herſelf before Elizabeth, the nobles 


of England, and the ambaſſadors of foreign nations, 
in order to manifeſt to the world the injuries ſhe had 
ſuffered, and her innocence. 

After having made theſe ſpirited repreſentations to 
the Evgliſh commiſſioners, the deputics of Mary de— 
fired to have acceſs to the queen of England, They Ther wa 
were admitted accordingly to an audience; and in A admitted to 
formal addreſs or petition they detailed what had hap- an audience 
pened, inſiſted that the liberty of perſonal defence by 2 
ſhould be allowed to their miſtreſs, and demanded el, 
that the earl of Murray and his aſſociates ſhould be 
taken into cuſtody, till they ſhould anſwer, to ſuch 
charges as ſhould be preferred again them. She de- 


fired to have ſome time to turn her thoughts to mat- 


ters of ſuch high import; and told them, that they 
might ſoon expect to hear from her. bo 

'The biſhop of Roſs, and the other deputies of 
Mary, in the mean time, {truck with the perfidious ma- 
nagement of the conference, convinced of the jealou- 
fies and paſſions of Elizabeth, ſenſible that her power 
over her commiſſioners was unlimited, and anxious for _ 
the deliverance of their miſtreſs, made an overture for And make 
an accommodation to the earl of Leiceſter and Sir propoſals 
They propoſed, that the original of accomo- 
meaning of the conference ſhould ſtill be adhered to, dation. 
notwithſtanding the accuſation which had been pre- 
ſented by the earl of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, 
diſregarding it as an effort of faction, ſhould proceed 
to a good agreement between Mary and her ſubjeQs, 
For this ſcheme, which is ſo expreſſive of their ſuſpi- 
cions of Elizabeth and of her commiſſi. n rs, they had 
no authority from their miſtreſs. They acknowledged 
accordingly, that it was made without her inſtructions, 
and intimated that they were moved to it by their 
anxiety for peace and the re-eftabliſhment of the af- 
fairs of the Scottiſh nation. They were introduced 
at Hampton · court to Elizabeth; who lidened to their 
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Scotland. motion, and was averſe from it. 
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They then repeated 
the deſires of the petition they had preſented to her; 
but ſhe did not think it right that the queen of Scots 
ſhould yet have the liberty to defend herſelf in perſon. 
She confeſſed, indeed, that it was reaſonable that ſhe 


condutt of ſhould be heard in her own cauſe ; but ſhe affirmed, 


Elizabeth. 
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ſtrange and ſo improper. 


that ſhe was at a loſs at what time ſhe ſhould appear, 
in what place, and to whom ſhe ſhould addreſs herſelf. 
While ſhe let fall, however, the hope that Mary might 


obtain the permiſſion ſo repeatedly and ſo earneſtly re- 


queſted, ſhe expreſſed her reſolution that the earl of 


Murray ſhould firſt be heard in ſupport of his charge, 


and that ſhe ſhould attend to the proofs which he af- 
firmed himſelf in readineſs to produce. After this bu- 
ſineſs ſhould be tranſaQed, ſhe told the deputies of 
Mary that ſhe would again confer with them. It was 
to no purpoſe that they objected to a procedure ſo 
An accuſation, ſaid they, 
is given; the perſon accuſed is anxious to defend her- 
ſelf ; this privilege is denied to her; and yet a de- 
mand is to be made for the vouchers of her guilt. 
What is this but an open violation of juſtice? It did 
not become them to diſpute her pleaſure in her own 
dominions : but they would not, they informed her, 
conſent to a meaſure which was ſo alarming to the in- 
tereſts of their queen; and if it was adopted, ſhe might 


expect that a proteſtation of its invalidity would be 


lodged with her commiſſioners. 5 EK 
The Engliſh commiſſioners reſumed the conference, 


| detween the and were about to demand from the earl of Murray the 


commiſ- 
ftoners. 


proofs with which he could ſupport his accuſation. 
The biſhop of Roſs and his aſſociates being admitted 
to them, expreſſed themſelves in conformity to the 
converſation they had held with Elizabeth. They de- 
clared, that it was unnatural and prepoſterous in their 
ſovercign to think of receiving proofs of the guilt of 
the queen of Scots before ſhe was heard in her own 
defence ; and they proteſted, that in the event of this 
Proceeding, the negociation ſhould be diſſolved, and 
Elizabeth be diſarmed of all power to do any preju- 
dice to her honour, perſon, crown, and eſtate. The 
commiſſioners of the Engliſh queen were affected with 
this proteſtation, and felt more for the honour of their 
miſtreſs than for their own. 
it, becauſe there were engroſſed in it the words of 
the refuſal which Elizabeth had given to the petition 
for Mary. They did not chooſe to authenticate the 
terms of this refuſal by their ſabſcriptions; and were 
{olicitous to ſuppreſs ſo palpable a memorial of her ini- 
quity. They alleged, that the language of ber refu- 
ial had not been taken down with accuracy; and they 
preſſed Mary's deputies to preſent a ſimpler form of 
proteſtation. The biſhop of Roſs and his colleagues 
yielded not, however, immediately to their inſidious 
importunity; but, repeating anew their proteſtation 
as they had at firſt planned it, included the expreſs 
words of Elizabeth; and, when compelled by the 
power of the commiſſioners to expunge the language 
of the Engliſh queen, they ſtill inſiſted upon their pro- 


() Theſe vouchers, Dr Stuart obſerves, correſpond not with the arts and parade which led to andattended their 


WM, 


They refuſed to receive 
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teſtation. An interruption was thus given to the Va 
lidity of any future proceedings which might affect the 
reputation of the queen of Scots. The-earls of Mur. 


ray and Morton, with their friends, were very much 


diſappointed. For they had ſolaced themſelves with 
the hope of a triumph before there was a victory: 
and thought of obtaining a decree from Elizabeth. 
which, while it ſhould pronounce the queen of Scots 
to be an adultereſs and a-murderer, would exalt them 
into the ſtation and character of virtuous men and ho. 
nourable ſubjects. . 

Though the conference ought naturally to have ter. 
minated upon this proteſtation of the deputies of Mary 
againſt the injuſtice of Elizabeth, yet it did not ſa- 
tisfy the latter princeſs that the accuſation only had 
been delivered to her commiſſioners: ſhe was ſe. 
riouſly diſpoſed to operate a judicial produQion of its 


commiſſioners accordingly, after the biſhop of Roſs 
and his colleagues had retired, diſregarding their pro- 
teſtation, called upon the earl of Murray and his aſ- 
ſocjates to make their appearance. 'The pretence, 
however, employed for drawing from him his papers 


was ſufficiently artful, and bears the marks of that ſy» 


ſtematie duplicity which ſo ſhamefully characterizes 
all the tranſactions of Elizabeth at this period. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon the lord keeper addreſſed himſelf to 
the earl of Murray. He ſaid, that, in the opinion of 
the queen of England, it was a matter ſurprifing and 
ſtrange, that he ſhould accuſe his ſovereign of a crime 
moſt horrible, odious to God and man, againſt law 
and nature; and which, if proved to be true, would 
render her infamous in all the-kingdoms of the world. 
But though he had fo widely forgot his duty, yet had 
not Elizabeth renounced her love of a good lifter, a 
good neighbour, and a good friend; and it was her 
will, that he and his company ſhould produce the pa- 
pers by which they imagined they were able to main- 
tain their accuſation. The earl of Murray, in his 
turn, was not wanting in diſſimulation. He expreſ- 
ſed himſelf to be very ſorry for the high diſpleaſure 
he had given to Elizabeth by his charge againſt 
Mary, and for the obſtinacy of the Scottiſh queen and 
her deputies, which made it neceſſary for him to vin- 
dicate himſelf by diſcovering her diſhonour. Under 
the load of this double and affected ſorrow, he made 
an actual and formal exhibition of the vouchers by 
which he pretended to fix and eſtabliſh her crimina- 
lity. A particular account and examination of theſe 
vouchers, the reader will find in the note (4), ex- 
tracted from Dr Stuart's Hiſtory of Scotland; a per- 
formance maſterly in the higheſt degree, and exbibi- 
ting the moſt conſiſtent and intereſting view that has 
hitherto been given of the affairs of this eventful pe- 
riod. 


the 


production. They conſiſted of acts of that parliament which had given a ſanction to the reſignation of the queen, 


the coronation of her ſon, and the regency of the earl of Murray. They conſiſted of the ſuppoſed confel- 


ſions of the criminals who had ſuffered for the king's murder. Though theſe perſons, however, had denten 
Bothwel, and were doubtleſs his accomplices; yet, inſtead of criminating the queen, they had not only a” : 


demands 


vouchers of 
vouchers. The charge would thus have a more regy. the crime 


lar aſpect, and be a ſounder foundation upon which to bid to Me 
build, not only the infamy of the Scottiſh queen, but) cha. 
her own juſtification for the part ſhe had acted. Her 


Jo enumerate all the ſhifts to which Elizabeth and 


Scotlang, 
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gcotland. 
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the adverſaries of Mary were put, in order to make the 
grange evidence that was produced wear ſome degree 
of plauſibility, would far exceed our bounds. It is ſuf- 
Geient to ſay, that after having wearied themſelves with 
prevarication and falſehood; after having preſſed 
Mary to abdicate her crown, a requiſition with which 
ſhe never would comply; and after having finally re- 


| fuſed to hear her in her own defence, Elizabeth; on 


the toth of January 1569, gave leave to the earl of 
Murray and his accomplices to depart her dominions 
telling them, that fince they came into England, no- 
thing bad been objected to them which could hurt 
their honour as men, or affect their allegiance as ſub- 


jets. At the ſame time fheyold them, that they had 


produced no information or evidence by which ſhe was 
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entitled to conceive any bad opinion of the queen of Scotland. 


Scots. It was therefore her pleaſure to allow the af- 
fairs of Scotland to continue preciſely in the condition 
in which they were ſituated at the beginning of the 
conference, Three days after this, they formally 
took their leave of the queen of England. The depu- 
ties of Mary remonſtrated, proteſted, and argued, to 
no purpoſe ; the Engliſh privy-council, with the moſt 
provoking indifference, told them, that © the earl of 


Murray bad promiſed to their ſovereign, for himſelf 


and his company, to return to England whenſoever 
ſhe ſhould call upon him. But, in the mean time, the 
queen of Scots could not, upon many confiderations, 
be ſuffered to take her departure out of England. As 
to her deputies, they would move Elizabeth to allow 
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the practices of her enemies to charge her with guilt, but had openly proteſted her innocence in their dying 


moments. 


In fine, they conſiſted of a box with letters, contracts, and ſonnets. This box then, with its con- 


tents, was the evidence upon which the earl of Murray and his friends had the chief, and indeed the only, 
reliance; and it is upon this evidence, whatever it is, that the apology of Elizabeth muſt finally reſt for her 
ſignal inhumanity to the queen of Scots. No papers were ever exhibited in circumſtances ſo peculiar and ſo 
intereſting ; and as they are ultimately found to be either genuine or falſe, they will lead to the moſt in- 
ſtructing concluſions. In themſelves, in their connection with illuſtrious. perſons, and in the reference in which 
they ſtand to public and private tranſactions and events, they are objects of a moſt important inquiry. It 
is therefore Gt, and even neceſſary, to hold out a ſuccin and connected detail of their meaning and hiſtory 
in the ſituations in which they appeared before their exhibition to the Engliſh commiſſioners by the earl of 
Murray and his aſſociates. This diſplay or deduction of them will contribute to unfold the truth, and be a pro- 
per and ſure foundation upon which to judge, not only of the papers themſelves, but of the ſubſequent con- 


duct and operations of the rival queens. 


It is uniformly affirmed upon the part of the earl of Murray and his faQion, that the caſket with the letters 
and the ſonnets had been left by Bothwel in the caſtle of Edinburgh ; that this nobleman, before he fled 
from Scotland, ſent a meſſenger to recover them; and that they were found in the poſſeſſion of this perſon. 


The 2oth day of June 1567, is fixed as the date of this remarkable diſcovery. 


this time was Sir Jamcs Balfour. 


The governor of the caſtle at 


George Dalgleiſh, a ſervant of Bothwel's, is named as his meſſenger upon 


this errand, He was ſeized, it is ſaid, by the domeſtics of the earl of Morton; and it was the earl of Mor- 


ton himſelf wha made the actual produdion of the caſket and its contents. 
This ſtory is unſupported by vouchers, contains improbabilities, and cannot 


events. There remains not any authentic or unſuſpicious evidence that the queen had diſhonoured the bed 
of lord Darnley ; and upon the ſuppoſition that ſhe had actually been engaged in a criminal intercourſe with 


Bothwel, it is yet widely improbable that ſhe would have written theſe letters. 


pothelis that ſhe was actually guilty with Bothwel, and had addreſſed theſe papers to him, the ſtory ſtill la- 
bours with difficulties. The earl of Bothwel was expoſed to more than ſuſpicions of a concern in the murder 
of the king. Theſe papers contained manifeſt proofs of his guilt, It evidently was not his intereſt to pre- 


ſerve them. 


His marriage with the queen was celebrated upon May 15. 1567. This event was the fignal 


for her adverſaries to revolt from Bothwel to whom they had pretended friendſhip, and to involve her in 
the ruin of his overthrow. They revolted accordingly ; and he was Joudly reproached with the murder 
of the king. Now, in this ſituation, admitting that he had hitherto preſerved any criminal papers, he muſt 

have felt the ſtrongeſt inducements to deftroy them; and Mary herſelf muſt have been ardently animated with 


was their deputy, and the creature of Bothwel. 


the ſame wiſh. The caftle of Edinburgh was at this time entirely at their command; and Sir James Balfour 
If his enemies ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of theſe papers, his 


deftrugion was inevitable, They were in arms againſt him. Upon the 6th day of June, they compelled 
him to retire from Holyroodhouſe. From his marriage till the 5th day of June, it was in his power to have 
deſtroyed theſe papers; and if they had really exiſted, it is not to be imagined that he would have neglected 
a ſtep ſo expedient, not only for his own ſecurity and reputation, but for thoſe of the queen. Upon the 6th 
day of June, it is evident that he entertained ſome ſuſpicions of the fidelity of Sir James Balfour, ſince he 
avoided to take refuge inthe caſtle of Edinburgh. Upon Carberry-bill, on the 15th day of this month, he 


was admoniſhed that he was undone. 


He went immediately to the caſtle of Dunbar, where he remained for 


ſome days, and formed the ſcheme of his flight, The queen was that day made a priſoner at Carberry-bill; 
and the day after, ſhe was ſhut up in Lochleven. In this ſeaſon, when Sir James Balfour was his enemy, 
when all his hopes had periſhed, and when he had reſolved to eſſectuate his eſcape, he is made to be anxious 
2bout the caſket and the papers. He had negleQed to take poſſeſſion of them, when his impulſcs to deſtroy 
them muſt have been keen and powerful, and when it was completely in his power. He is made to ſend for 
them when his difficulties and deſpair render it improbable that he could think of them, and when it was 
altogether impoſſible that he could recover them. His meſſenger is intercepted with the caſket ; and the 
adverſaries of the queen, upon the 20th day of June, become poſſeſſed of vouchers with which they might 
| | operate 
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Scotland, them to return to Scotland; and they believed that ſhe ſhould delay to anſwer their challenge, they ſhould be Seotlang 
- would not detain them.” | held as confeſſing themſelves guilty of the murder, E. 
Mary was exceedingly diſappointed and chagrined lizabeth, however, forefceing ſomething of this kind, 
by this fingalar iſſue of her cauſe. Her friends during had diſmiſſed Murray and his adherents with precipi- 
this period had increafed, and the cruel and injurious tation, ſo that there could now be no formal produc. 
treatment ſhe had met with was ſo flagrant, that the tion of it before the — commiſſioners. However, 
earl of Murray and his faction were apprehenſive of a it was known and publiſhed in the court of Elizabeth, 
ſudden reverſe of fortune. The earls of Argyle and Murray made an evaſive reply, and Lethington made 
Farl of Huntley protefted againſt the injuſtice of their pro- none at all. | | J 
Murray &c. ceedings, at the ſame time that they openly accuſed This, however, afforded no relief to the unhappy Ret 
charged the earl of Murray and Maitland of Lethington as queen of Scotland. Her inveterate and treacherous mitted ty 
eek nt the aſſociates of Bothwel in the murder of the king. enemy held her faſt, and endeavoured by every methed Coler.cop 
„ charge, according to the cuſtom of the times, in her power to render her life miſerable. Mary, on 
challenged they offered to defend as true and certain by the law the other hand, never loft either her ſpirit or her dip. 
2 bars. 2 of arms; and they proteſted, that if their adverſaries nity. She attempted to rouſe in the minds of her 
a : | | . nobles 
operate her deſtruction. Theſe inconſiſtences are ſtrong, and of a force not eaſily to be controlled; and the 

ſtory is open to other objections, which are ſtill greater, and altogether unſurmountable. 

A few days aſter George Dalgleiſh was taken, he was examined judicially in a council where the earls of 
Morton and Athol are marked as preſent. It was natural, upon this occafion, to make inquiries about the 
caſket and the papers. No queſtions, however, were put to him on this ſubject. He was not confronted with 
Sir James Balfour the governor of the caſtle, to whom the caſket is ſaid to have been committed in charge, 
nor with the domeſtics of the earl of Morton, who had apprehended him. He was kept in priſon many months 
after this examination; and during a period, when the rebels were preſſed infinitely to apologize for their vio- 
lence againſt the queen, there were opportunities without number of bringing him to a confeſſion. Theſe op- 
portunities were yet avoided ; and there exiſts not the ſlighteſt evidence to ſhow that the caſket and the papers 
had been ever in his pofſeſſion. Is it then to be ſuppoſed, that if the caſket and the papers had really been 
Ciſcovered with him, the eſtabliſhment of a fact ſo important would have been neglected by the adverſaries of 

the queen? No. They would have accompliſhed its proof in the completeſt manner; and they had the moſt 
powerful inducements to operate this meaſure. When Dalgleiſh, too, was executed, he aſſerted the innocence 
of the queen, and actually charged the earls of Murray and Morton as the contrivers of the murder. 

The 20th day of June 1567 is fixed as the æra of the diſcovery of the letters. If this diſcovery had been real, 
the triumph of the enemies of the queen would have been infinite. They would not have delayed one moment to 
proclaim their joy, and to reveal to her indignant ſubjects the fulneſs and the infamy of her guilt. They preſer- 
ved, however, a long and profound ſilence. It was not till rhe 4th day of December 1567 that the papers re- 
ceived their firſt mark of notice or diſtinction. From the zoth day of June to the 4th day of December many 
tranſactions and events of the higheſt importance had taken place; and the moſt powerful motives that have in- 
fluence with men had called upon them to publiſh their diſcovery. They yet made no production of the papers, 
and ventured not to appeal to them. In the proclamation which they iſſued for apprehending Bothwel, they 
inveigh againſt his guilt, and expreſs an anxious defire to puniſh the regicides : yet though this deed was po- 
ſterior to the 20th day of June, there is no affertion in it to the diſhonour of the queen; and it contains no 
mention of the box and the letters. An ambaſſador arrived from France in this interval, to inquire into their 
revellion, and the imprifonment of the queen; yet they apologized not for their conduct by communicating 
to him the contents of the caſket. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was ſent to Scotland by Elizabeth with inftruc- 

« tions to act with Mary as well as with her adverſaries. They denied him the liberty of waiting upon her at 
Lochleven, where ſhe was detained a cloſe priſoner ; and they were earneſt to impreſs him with the idea that 
her love of Bothwel was incurable. He preſſed them on the ſubje& of their behaviour to her. At different 
times, they attempted formally to vindicate themſelves; and they were uniformly vehement on the topic of the 
love which fhe bore to that nobleman. There could not poſſibly, therefore, have been a happier period ſor a dil- 
play of che box and the letters. They yet abſtained from producing them to him. They were ſolicitous to di- 
vide the faction of the nobles for the queen; and there could not have been a meaſure ſo effectual for this end as 
theſe vouchers; yet they called no convention of her friends to ſurpriſe and diſunite them with this fatal dil- 
covery, They flattered the Proteſtant clergy, attended the aſſemblies of the church, and employed arts to m- 
flame them againlt the queen; but they ventured not to excite the fury of theſe ghoſtly fathers by exhibiting 
to them the box and the letters. They compelled the queen to ſubſcribe a reſignation of her crown; and they 
i.ad the ſtrongeſt reaſons to be ſolicitous to juſtify this daring tranſaction. The box and the letters would have 
lerved as a complete vindication of them; yet they neglected to take any notice of theſe important vouchers ; 0 
and were comented with reſting on the wild and frivolous pretence, that the queen, from ſickneſs and fatigue 
was diſguſted with the care of her kingdom. In fine, when the earl of Murray went to Lochleven to pay bis 
very remarkable vifit to the queen, and proceeded to extremities the moſt rude, indecent, and cruel, be did 
not reproach her with the box and the letters. Vet, if theſe papers had been real, it is incredible to conceive 
thathe would have abſtained from preſſing them upon her. For it was his purpoſe to-overwhelm her with di- 
Arels. It was not long after this vitit that he accepted the regency, and completed his uſurpation of the gover®- 
ment. The concluſion to be drawn from this enumeration of concurring particulars, is natural and unavoid- 
40.2 Theſe memorable papers had not yet any exiſtence. When 
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Scotland. nobles that paſſion for liberty which had once ſo much duke of Chattellerault to return to Scotland, in order Scotland, wal il 

— giſtioguiſhed the Scottiſh nation, but which now ſeem- to raiſe forces for her behoof; but this nobleman had 1 

cd to be exchanged for a ſervile ſubjection to the queen been long detained in England by the artiſices of E- 4 

of England. But ſome diſpatches which preſſed theſe lizabeth, fo that Murray had arrived there before bim. 14 

topics bein intercepted, Mary was removed from The duke, however, began to raiſe forces, and might 140 
Bolton to Nabeey caſtle, where ſhe was intruſted to have proved a troubleſome antagoniſt, had not Murtay 

| the earl of Shrewſbury, and committed to cloſer con- deceived him by a pretended negociation, and got him 

finement than ſhe had yet experienced; while Eli- into his power; immediately after which he impriſoned 

zabeth diſperſed manifeſtos all ever the northern coun- him, and forced. molt of the other lords who were on 


ties of England, complaining of reports injurious to that fide to ſubmit. | 736 4 
her honour, and difclaiming all hoſtile intentions to- When the news of this important event reached the Negocia- | 1 
wards the liberties of Scotland. queen of Scots, ſhe inſtructed the biſhop of Roſs to p00) 1 
135 In the mean time Murray returned to Scotland, repair to Elizabeth, and to make remonſtrances in 8“ I 


Tie him. where he took every method to eſtabliſh himſelf in their behalf. By the agency of this eceleſiaſtic, whom 


fin bis ill-acquired power. Mary had commanded the ſhe had conſtituted her ambaſſador, ſhe meant to rig 
oer. ; h 2 | du {8 
| When the adverſaries of the queen had atchieved the overthrow of Bothwel, and had thrown her into the | | 
priſon of Lochleven, they had occaſion to fear her return to popularity, and her deliverance from confinement. 
They were not abſolutely certain that Elizabeth would refuſe to take the part of the queen; and they had 
apprehenſions from the interpoſition of France. They accordingly held conſultations about the method the 
moſt efficacious for their ſecurity and protection. When the earl of Murray aſſumed the regency, it was abſo- 
jutely neceſſary that they ſhould come forward with their vindication; and from their being poſſeſſed of the 
power of government, they could manage their vindication to the greater advantage. Accordingly, in this cri- 
tical period, they in reality made their defence. In a privy-council, aſſembled by the earl of Murray upon 1 
the 4th day of December 1567, an inquiry was concluded, which had been agitated for ſome days, and of 11 
which it was the object to examine into the conduct of the lords, barons, and gentlemen, who had acted againſt ED | 
the queen. This was in fact an inveſtigation made by themſelves into their own behaviour and actions. The 
event was as favourable as might be expected. They pronounced, that from the time of the murder of the 
king, till the period of their deliberations, they had aQed as faithful and true ſubjects; and that every extre- 
mity to which they had proceeded againft the queen, had its ſource in her own miſconduct. They affirmed, 16 
that ſhe was a party with the earl of Bothwel in the king's murder, and that this murder had been committed | + 
with a view to their marriage. To ſupport this concluſion, they appealed to the letters which ſhe had written 1 
to him; and they mentioned them as the chief and juſtifying cauſes of their rebellion. It appears not, how- 1 
ever, that the letters were read in this council, or examined in it; but it may be concluded at leaſt, that they 1 
_ now actually in exiſtence. Upon the 4th day, then, of December 1567, the letters firſt received their mark | i 
of diftintion. Tre ns 19s | | 
Ia the act of this fingular privy-cobncil, it is obſervable, that the enemies of the queen impute to the letters 5 
their knowledge of her guilt, and point to them as the ſource or ſpring of their rebellion, Now, according to i 
their own account, the letters were not diſcovered till the 2oth day of June. Yet there is nothing more cer- 0 
tain than that they were in arms, and had diſplayed their hoftile banners, in the month of May. ln conſeqnence 
of their order, the queen was even committed to the caſtle of Lochleven upon the 16th day of June. The letters 
therefore could not poſſibly give riſe to events which were prior to their diſcovery. This is to reverſe altogether 
the laws of nature. Previouſly to the period in which they acknowledge that they firſt ſaw the letters, they affect 1 
to have been governed by them. This a& of council, a ſolemn deed of their own, is therefore an expreſs evidence | [ 
againſt the authenticity of the letters. | 
But Jet this act of council be conſidered in the light the moſt favourable to them, and be tried by tranſac- 
tions of their own, which were abſolutely poſterior to the 20th day of June. It was upon the 26th day of this 
month that they proclaimed Bothwel a traitor. In this act of proclamation, they impute to him the murder 
of the king: but they charge him alſo with treaſon, as the raviſher of the queen; affirm, that her marriage with 
him was forced, and that ſhe was under bondage; aſſign as their reaſon for taking arms, their deſire to puniſh 
him as the author of the murder and the rape; and command the ſubjects of Scotland not to aſſiſt him in any 
reſpect, under the penalty of being accounted partakers with him in theſe horrible crimes. Now, if their act of 
council is to be believed, and if the letters are genuine, they were at this very time under the ſtrongeſt convict ion 
of her guilt, conſidered her as a deviſer and accomplice of the murder, and believed that her view in the mur- 
der was to accompliſh the marriage. They could not therefore with any probability have charged Bothwel as 
excluſively guilty of the murder, of having committed a rape upon her in order to accompliſh his purpoſes, and 
of being expoſed to the laws of his country for the joint crimes of murder, treaſon, and raviihment. This evi- 
dence is not ſingle and unſapported. In a laboured manifefto on the ſnbjeR of their rebt]lion, which they de- 
livered to Throgmorton upen the 11th day of July, they expreſsly repreſent the queen as free from any 
concern in the death of her huſband. They directly acknowledge, that the crimes of Bothwel had put 
arms into their hands; that he had accompliſhed the murder, in order that he might compel the queen to marry 
im; that in reality the marriage was effected by force and power; and that he kept her in captivity. They 
expreſs it as their firm perſuaſion, that he had ſchemed to take away her life, as well as that of the prince her 
lon. Theſe are politive and definitive declaratious; and they are in the molt abſolute contradiction to the ſenſe of 
their act of council, and to the authenticity of the letters. In a regular and formal deed, which they iflued up- 
ON 
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duct her tranſactions with the queen of England; and 
from the concluſion of the conferences, ſhe had been 
meditating a proper plan upon which to accompliſh 
her liberty and reſtoration. The biſhop of Roſs, after 
complaining loudly of the rigorous proceedings of the 
regent, and intimating the general belief which pre- 
vailed that he was ſupported by the Engliſh court, 
preſſed the propriety of a final ſettlement of the affairs 
of his miſtreſs. With this view, he was admitted by 


Elizabeth and her privy-counſellors to frequent con- 


feretices ; and they even deſired him to preſent to them 
in writing, the articles which he was commanded to 
propoſe as the foundation of a treaty. He failed not 
to comply with this injunction; and it was the import 


of his ſchedule of agreement, that Mary ſhould en- 
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gage never to moleſt Elizabeth, and the lawful hei 8 | 
of her body, in the matter of the ſucceſſion to the 9 
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crown of England and Ireland, if a reciprocal ſecurit 

ſhould be given to her upon her own rights upon their 
demiſe or failure; that a new treaty of alliance and 
friendſhip ſhould be concluded between the two 
queens, by the advice of the eſtates of both kingdoms; 
that this league ſhould: be ratified by their oaths and 
ſeals, and confirmed by parliamentary acts; and, it 
any farther aſſurance ſhould be deemed neceſſary on 
the part of Mary, that ſhe would procure the kings of 
France and Spain to be the guarantees of her punc- 
tuality and concord; that in compliance with the plea- 
ſure of Elizabeth, ſhe would extend her clemency to 
all her ſubjects who had offended her, under the pro- 


viſion 


on the 2 1ſt day of July, they deſcribed the wickedneſs of Bothwel, and poſitively aſſert, that after he had com. 


mitted the murder, he treaſonably aſſaulted the perſon of the queen, took her captive to Dunbar, and, keeping her 
in bondage, conſtrained her to marry him. To the ſame purpoſe, additional evidence might be brought; but theſe 
vouchers are ſufficiently powerful and inftruQive. For if it had been true, that the conſpirators had been poſſeſ- 


ſed of the letters upon the 2oth day of June, and had been actuated with reſentment againſt the queen as art aud 


part of the murder, with a view to the marriage, they could not poſſibly, in a poſterior day of that month, and 
in the month of July, have deſcribed her as under bondage, as innocent and raviſhed, as compelled to marry, in 


danger of her life, in conſtraint, and in captivity. 1 8 


This remarkable act of Murray's privy- council is the key to diſcover the forgery of the letters. It is not to 


be controverted, that they received in it their firſt mark of diſtinction. There is no previous memorial of them 


in hiſtory; and if there had been any, the conſpirators would not have failed to have produced it. They bad 


iſſued many proclamations and public papers; but in no proclamation or public paper preceding the 4th day 


of December, did they ever announce or appeal to the letters; although it was infinitely their intereſt to hare 
done ſo. It is impoſſible that this could have been their line of conduct if the letters had been genuine. It 


is only to be accounted for on the hypotheſis, that they are a forgery. The letters, confidered as genuine pa- 


pers, were unknown when they ought and could not fail to have excited the greateſt noiſe and ferment. When 
conſidered as a forgery, their appearance was in the exact moment of propriety. For the conſpirators having 


completed the uſurpation of the government, were in a ſituation where it was abſolutely neceſſary for them ei- 


ther to acknowledge their own tranſgreſſions, or to impeach the queen. Their crimes and rebellion, the neceſ- 
lities of their fituation, and her impeachment, are all correſpondent and explanatory. They are the parts of a 
whole, and throw mutualiy a light to one another. RY 


In this act of council the conſpirators diſcover the greateſt anxiety for their pardon and ſecurity. Now, if 


the letters had been genuine, this anxiety would have been moſt unnatural ; for the notoriety of her guilt 


would have operated moſt completely their juſtification and pardon. In this act of council they betray the 
t moſt ſolicitude to eftabliſh the criminality of the queen. Yet if the letters had been real, her criminality 
would have been eſtabliſhed from the moment of their diſcovery. This anxiety, therefore, for themſelves, 
and this attempt againſt the honour of the queen, at a junRure ſo particular, are more than ſuſpicious. They 
appear to be obviouſly the ſuggeſtions of their guilty fears; and the ſteps by which they thought to accom- 
piſh their purpoſes are a new evidence againſt them, and a freſh intimation of their guilt. It was with a 
view to the approaching convention of the eſtates that this act of council had been formed and managed. It 


was a preparation for the parliament, in which the conſpirators had ſecured the fulleſt ſway, and where they 


propoled to effectuate their pardon and ſecurity, and to eſtabliſh the letters as deciſive vouchers againſt the 
ueen. | . | | 

Accordingly, upon the 15th day of December 1567, the three eſtates were aſſembled. The conſpirators 
invited no candid or regular inquiries or inveſtigation. The friends of the nation and of the queen were over: 
awed, Every thing proceeded in conformity to the act of council. The conſpirators, by a parhamentary 
decree, received a full approbation of all the ſeverities they had exerciſed againſt the queen. A pardon by an- 
ticipation was even accorded to them for any future cruelty or puniſhment they might be induced to inflict 
upon her. The letters were mentioned as the cauſe of this ſingular law; and this new appeal to them may 
be termed the ſecond mark of their diſtinction. But amidſt the plenitude of their power, the conſpirators 
called not the eftates to a free and honeſt examination of them. This, indeed, if the letters had been ge- 
nuine, would have annihilated for ever all the conſequence of the queen. Upon this meaſure, however, they 
ventured not. They apprehended a detection of their forgery, ahd a proteſtation againſt it, The letters 
were neither read, nor examined, nor recorded. The queen was not brought from her corfinement to d:fend 
}erfelf, and no advocate was permitted to ſpeak for her. By a ſtrong and unwarrantable exertion of autho- 
rity, the parliament ſuſtained them as vouchers of her guilt, without inſpeRion, ſcrutiny, or debate. The 
conſpirators, who were themſelves the criminals, were here her accuſers and her judges. : 

There was yet no actual exhibition or diſplay of the letters. It was, however, neceſſary to deſcribe them 


in the act of council, and in the ordinatfon of the parliament ; and theſe deeds having fortunately deſcended 
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Lk vi0on that they would ſubmit to her ſovereignty, deli- diſſolution of all the acts and ſtatutes which had been Scotland. 


cording to the laws; that, to 
returning to Scotland, and to p 


—— yer up the prince her ſon, reſtore her caſtles, give back paſſed to her prejudice. — — 
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her jewels, and ſurrender to her friends and ſervants Theſe heads of alliance were received with a re- Advances 

the eftates and poſſeſſions of which they had been de- ſpect and cordiality which were not uſually paid to 3 made oy 
prived ; that the murder of the king ſhould be puniſh- the tranſactions of Mary in the court-of Elizabeth z POW” 
ed againſt all the actors in it without delay, and ac- and the biſhop of Roſs was elated with expectation 


I ed marriage 
* of Mary 


revent Bothwel from Their juſtice, however, was not the ſole, or even the with the 


ſeaſe thoſe who imagi- chief cauſe of this attention and complaiſance, A com- duke of 


ned that it was in his power to excite ferments and bination of the Engliſh nobles had taken place againſt Norfolk. 
trouble, ſhe would be bound to inſtitute a proceſs of Cecil, whoſe power and credit were objects of indig- 
divorce againſt him ; and that theſe articles being ad- nation and jealouſy ; and the duke of Norfolk had been 
juſted, the queen of England ſhould allow her to pro- active and ſucceſsful in promoting the ſcheme of his 
ceed to Scotland, under a ſafe and honourable con- marriage with the queen of Scots. Taking advantage 
voy, to be re-eſtabliſhed by the three eſtates in her of the condition of parties, he had practiſed with the 
realm and government, and to be gratified with the principal nobility to encourage his pretenſions to 


Mary 


to poſterity, it is moſt remarkable, that from a compariſon of them, it Is to be obſerved, that the letters muſt 
have undergone eſſential alterations under the management of the conſpirators. In the act of council, the 
letters are deſcribed expreſsly as written and ſubſcribed by the queen: but in the act or ordination of the par- 
liament, they are ſaid to be only written with her own hand; and there 1s no intimation that they were ſubſcri- 
bed by her. Under one form, they had been appealed to as vouchers of her guilt in the privy-council ; under 


another form, they were mentioned as vouchers of it in the parliament. Now, if the letters had been ge- 
nuine, mF would have appeared uniformly with the ſame face. Theſe variations are therefore ſtages in the 


progreſs 0 


the forgery. The keenneſs of the conſpirators engaged them at firſt to adhibit to them the name 


of the queen. But a maturer conſideration of the groſs impropriety of their contents, diſcovered to them, 
that her ſubſcription would communicate to them an air of extravagance and improbability. They accor- 
dingly rejected this method, and-adopted the form of executing the letters without her ſubſcription. With 


this faſhion of them, in fact, they 


be produced and to be known, 


They were now as complete as 


were finally ſatisfied ; and it is under this aſpect that they were actually to 


the conſpirators wiſhed them to be; yet in this ſtate, while they were un- 


ſubſeribed, they wanted other formalities which are uſual in diſpatches. They were without any direction; 


they had no dates; and they had no ſeal. 


They muſt have been ſent by the queen to Bothwel as open and 


looſe papers. They yet contained evidence againſt herſelf and agaioft him of the moſt horrid wickedneſs ; 
and Nicholas Hubert, the perſon who is ſaid to have carried them, was of the. loweſt condition, and indiſ- 
creet. Theſe are moſt incredible circumſtances on the ſuppoſition that the letters are authentic ; and even 
when the letters are conſidered in the light of a forgery, they ſeem to intimate, that the conſpirators did not 
intend any more than to appeal to them in their defence, to keep them from obſervation, and to reſt for their 
authority on the parliamentary ſanction to be communicated to them. | 

The letters, in their compoſition, bear no reſemblance to the other writings of the queen. They have a 
vulgarity, an indelicacy, and a coarſeneſs of expreſſion and manner, that do not apply to her : and while they 
are diſpuſting from their want of elegance, they violate chronology. From a compariſon of them with na- 
tional records of undoubted faith, they appear to have been written upon days when the queen was differ- 
ently employed, and in places where ſhe was not actually preſent. It is not in one inſtance only that they 


exhibit this wild insonſiſtency. 


evidence, 


The examples of it are frequent, and attended with peculiarities that are 
palpable. The objections, therefore, to their authenticity upon this head ſeem deciſive, and are not to be 
contradicted, or even palliated, without a violence and ſcepticiſm that are altogether deſtructive of hiſtorical 


* 


But while the genuineneſs of the letters is aſſailable upon every fide, the criminality to be deduced from 
them againſt the queen receives no ſupport of any kind from hiſtory. It is the amount of the charge which 
they are brought to ſupport, that ſhe was concerned in the murder of the king in order to accompliſh her 
marriage with Bothwel. Now her marriage with Bothwel was not voluntary; and ſhe could have no concern 
in the murder with this view. At Dunbar ſhe was detained againſt her will. Her adverſaries were at that 
time the friends of Bothwel; and inſtead of taking arms to remove her out of his power, they allowed him 
full leiſure to put in practice all his arts againſt her. They had even armed him with a bond, inculcating, in 

the ſtrongeſt terms, his innocence of the murder; extolling, in the higheſt degree, his integrity, capacity, 
valour, and accompliſhments ; and recommending him to be her huſband, in the moſt nervous and unequivocal 
language, This bond he produced to her when ſhe was his priſoner and it ſufficiently informed her, that 
they were the-iciends of Bothwel, and that ſhe could not expect to be relieved by them. The conſequence of 

eng under the dominion of Bothwel was her ſeduQion ; and the conſequence of her ſeduction was her mar- 
riage. Now if Mary had been previouſly in criminal habits with this nobleman, and had joined with him in 
the murder in order to effect the marriage, there would not have been any occaſion for all this artifice and 
criminality, The marriage would have followed naturally of afelf; and theſe violent preparations would 
bave been unneceſſary, The friends of Bothwel would not have ſubſcribed a bond, recommending him as a 
buſband to the queen. They would not have inculcated his innocence of the murder, the integrity of his 
character, and the greatneſs of his virtues and accompliſhments. Bothwel himſelf would not have lain in am- 
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Mary; and he ſecretly communicated to them the pro- At the deſire of Elizabeth, her privy-council con. Sear 
miſes of ſupport he had received from the earl of Mur- ferred with the biſhop upon theſe articles at different ee 
ray. By the advice and influence of Sir Nicholas times; and they expreſſed themſelves to be highly Thel, 
Tarogmorton, he engaged in his behalf the earl of pleaſed with their general import and meaning, Little li noble 
Leiceſter ; and this nobleman imparted the matter to doubt was entertained of their ſucceſs ; and the earl Propoſe a. 
the earls of Pembroke and Arundel. The duke him- of Leiceſter, in order to oomplete the buſineſs, and to 06 to 
J. 


ſelf was able to conciliate che favour of the earls of ſerve the duke of Norfolk, undertook to give them a 
Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, Southampton, North- more ſpecial force, and to improve them by the intro. 
ampton, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Suf- duction of a ſtipulation about the marriage of the queen 


ſex. In the mean time, he was eagerly preſſing Mary of Scots. According to his ſcheme of agreement, it 


herſelf with his ſuit and importunities; and had mu- was required of Mary, that ſhe ſhould be a party to 
tually exchanged the tokens of a conſtant and fincere no attempt againſt the rights and titles of the queen 
love. It was in this forward ſtate of the match, that of England, or her heirs; that ſhe ſhould conſent 
the biſhop of Roſs drew up the ſchedule of articles for to a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, be. 
the accommodation of the rival queens. | tween the two kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould finally eſta. 

| | bliſh 


buſh for her in her way from Stirling to her capital; he would not have carried her to Dunbar under a guard 


of ſoldiers; and he would not have been obliged to accompliſh the marriage by new crimes, and to have found 
the way to her bed by treaſon and raviſhment. | | : | 
While the innocence, however, of the queen of a concern in the murder, and of any previous amour with 


Bothwel, is to be inferred from the arts and compulſion employed to produce this abominable marriage; the 


criminality of her enemies receives thence a confirmation of the ſtrongeſt kind. They exempt the queen 
from all ſuſpicion of being an accomplice with Bothwel ; and, in fact, hiſtory records her fincere reconcilia. 
tion with the king, her iofinite ſurpriſe at the murder, and her uniform anxiety to puniſh the regicides. But 
they do more than fix upon her enemies the ſuſpicion of a concern in the guilt of Bothwel. Without 


their concurrence, Bothwel could not have ventured on the murder; and without their aid, he could not have 


protected himſelf under the weight of its criminality. They gave him their concurrence, and afforded him 
their aid. The conſequence was inevitable. He came off victorious from his trial. It was in their power, 
immediately upon the murder, to have completed his deſtruction. But without the marriage they could not 


accompliſh the overthrow of the queen, They therefore aſſiſted him with the bond recommending him to 
be her buſband, and combined with him to effect the marriage. This brought their affairs to a crifis; and 


the nuptial folemnity was no ſooner concluded, than they openly revolted, not only againſt the earl of Both- 
wel, but againſt the queen. The integrity and innocence which they had aſcribed to this nobleman in the 
bond had no longer any exiſtence. They exclaimed againſt him as foul with murder and infamy. In the 
bond they had repreſented the marriage as the moſt ſalutary and the moſt fortunate event that could happen; 
and they had pledged themſelves by a ſolemn oath and engagement to uphold it at the expence of their lives, 


| their fortunes, and their honour. But the moment that it was atchieved, they exclaimed againſt it as unna- 


* 


tural, monſtrous, and horrible. The ſame ambition which had prompted them in their former courſe, ſtimu- 
lated them in their new direction. All their meaſures tended to the uſurpation of the royalty; and they finally 
compaſſed the object of their purſuit. In the ſtate of their exaltation, they were expoſed to dangers, and 
alarmed with fears. There was a neceſſity for them to vindicate their tranſaQions againſt the queen. No 
apology but her guilt could be of any avail to them. They, therefore, formally imputed to her a concern in 
the murder of the king, with a view to the marriage with Bothwel. The letters were fabricated. Their am- 
bition, the murder of the king, their proteRion of Bothwel, the bond, the marriage, their rebellion, their 
ſubvertion of the government, the regency of the earl of Murray, and the letters, are all linked together in an 
inſeparable connection. They eſtabliſh, beyond a doubt, the innocence of the queen; and they vouch and 
teſtify in a manner the moſt clear and irrefragable, the unlimited perfidiouſneſs and the execrable cruelty of 
her enemies. | | GS | 

The evidence which points to the forgery of the letters is profuſe and inftruRive. In its ſeparate parts it 
is powerful and ſatisfactory. When taken together, and in the union of its parts, it is invincible, But amidſt 
all its cogency and ſtrength, there is a circumſtance moſt peculiarly in its favour, and of which it required no 
aid or aſſiſtance. By this peculiarity it is caſed completely in ſteel, and armed at every point. The 
letters have come down to to us in the French, the Scottiſh, and the Latin languages. Now the conſpirators 


alleged that they were written by the queen in the French language. From their examination, however, in 


theſe different languages, it appears demonſtratively, that they were written originally in the Scotch language; 

and that the pretended French originals are a tranſlation from the Latin of Buchanan, which is a verſion from 

the Scotch. | | | i 5 
The letters, ſo weak on every ſide, and ſo incapable of ſuſtaining any ſcrutiny, give the marks of ſuſpicion 


and guilt in all the ſtages of their progreſs, Even with the parliamentary ſanction afforded to them by the 


three eſtates, which the earl of Murray aſſembled upon the 15th day of December 1567, he felt the delicacy 
and the danger of employing them openly to the purpoſes for which they were invented. For while he was 
icheming with Elizabeth his accuſation of the queen of Scots, he took the precaution to ſubmit privately the 
letters to this princeſs by the agency of Mr Wood his ſecretary. This ſuſpicious tranſaction took place early 
in the month of June 1568; and its object was moſt flagitious, and preſſes not only againſt his integrity, but 


againſt that of the Engliſh queen. Before he would advance with his charge, he ſolicited from nr. 
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4nd. bliſh the Proteſtant religion in Scotland; that ſhe Norfolk, the firſt peer of England. Theſe articles Scotland. 
3 mould admit to her favour thoſe of her ſubjects who being communicated to the biſhop of Roſs, he was de- 


had appeared againſt her; that if ſhe had made any fired to tranſmit them to Mary ; but, as they touched 
alignment of her kingdom to the duke of Anjou, in upon ſome points concerning which he had no inſtrue- 
the expectation of a marriage to be contracted between tions, he declined this office, and recommended the 
them, it ſhould be Yiſſolved ; and that inſtead of look- propriety of their employing a ſpecial meſſenger of 
ing to a foreign prince, whoſe alliance would be dan- their own, in a commiſſion of ſnch bigh importance. 
gerous, not only to the religion but to the liberty of They accordingly appointed Mr Candiſh to go with 
the two realms, ſhe would agree to marry the duke of them to the queen of Scots, and, in a formal diſpatch, 
Vol. IX. 8 | $7 40 B they 
aſſurance, that the judges to be appointed in the trial of Mary would hold the letters to be true and pro- 
 DAtLVC. © 
l By the encouragement of Elizabeth, the earl of Murray was prevailed upon to come to the reſolution to 
prefer his accuſation, He was ſoon to depart for England upon this buſineſs. A privy- council was called 
by him at Edinburgh. He took up in it, with formality, the letters from the earl of Morton, and gave a 
receipt for them to that nobleman. This receipt is remarkable and intereſting. It is dated upon the 16th 
day of September 1568. If contains the firſt mention that appears in hiſtory of the diſcovery of the letters as 
in the aQual poſſeſſion of Dalgleiſh upon the zoth day of June 1567: For Dalgleiſh being alive upon the 4th 
day of December 1567, when the earl of Murray atchieved the act of council, which is the æra of the firſt 
evidence of the exiltence of the letters, and upon the 15th day of that month, when the three eſtates affected 
to ſuſtain their authority, it was not proper at thoſe periods to have made a formal mention of his name. But 


this perſon having been executed in January 1568, there was no longer any hazard of his giving a contradic- 


tion to the adverſaries of the queen. This, however, is not the only ſuſpicious circumſtance which is recorded 
in the receipt. In the act of privy-council, and in the ordination of parliament in December 1567, when 
the earl of Murray and his aſſociates were infinitely anxious to eſtabliſh the criminality of the queen, the only 
vouchers appealed to of her guilt were the letters ; and at that time, doubtleſs, they had prepared no other 
papers to which they could allude. But in the ear] of Murray's receipt in September 1568, there is men- 


tion of other vouchers beſide the letters. He acknowledges, that he alſo received from the earl of Morton 


contracts or obligations, and ſonnets or love-verſes. Theſe remarkable papers, though ſaid to have been 
found upon the 20th day of June 1567, appeared not till September 1568; and this difficulty is yet to be 
ſolved by thoſe who conceive them to be genuine. The general arguments which affect the authenticity of 
the letters apply to them in full force; and circumſtances peculiar to themſelves evince, at the ſame time, 
their fabrication. They are not to be accounted for or explained on the ſuppoſition of the genuineneſs of the 
letters: but upon the hypotheſis of the forgery of the letters, their uſe, and the æra of their invention, may 
be pointed to with an obvious clearneſs. When the earl of Murray had agreed to accuſe the queen of Scots, 
his anxiety about his proofs was redoubled. His apprehenſions were execflive and alarming. The privats 
communication of the letters to Elizabeth in June 1568 produced a wiſh that he could fortify theſe vouchers. 
For the letters only were at this time exhibited to the Engliſh queen. The notion that the love of Mary to 
Bothwel was inordinate, required to be ſupported. It was a fundamental principle with the conſpirators 
and they had no facts by which it could be fixed and illuſtrated. Between the months, therefore, of June aut 
veptember 1568, between the dates of the communication of the letters to Elizabeth, and of the receipt of 
the box from the earl of Morton, the contracts and the ſonnets were invented ; and that they might anſwer 
their intentions they were made to expreſs and imply, in a ſtrong degree, the affection of Mary to Bothwel. 
The forgery was now finiſhed ; and the papers, while they mutually evince the weakneſs and impropriety of 
one another, all concur to eſtabliſh the certain and uniform criminality of the enemies of the queen. 

As to the caſket or box in which the papers were depoſited, it is ſaid to have contained them from the 2oth 


day of June-1567, when it is urged that they were firſt diſcovered. Yet of this box, in conneRion *.ith the 


letters and papers, there is no mention of the act of council, or in the ordination of the parliament, where the 
letters are deſcribed ; nor at the time when they were privately communicated to queen Elizabeth. The 16th 
day of September 1568 is the date of the firſt mention of the box as containing any vouchers againſt the queen. 
This box or caſket had indeed belonged to Mary. She had received it from her huſband Francis II. ; and 
: the uſe to which ſhe put it was to hold her jewels, When the conſpirators ſeized upon her jewels, it was ap- 
1 9980 by them; and they conceived, that it would give a propriety to their forgeries to lodge them 
Thie next date of the diſtinction of the box and its contents was upon the toth day of October 1568. In 
* true ſpirit of the forgery, and with the molt guilty anxieties, the earl of Murray communicated them 
Y his agents to the Engliſh commiſſioners at York in a clandeſtine manner, and not in their public capacity. 
= [cheme was to avoid the neceſſity of a judicial or exact examination of them; and to give them the ſtam 
0 authenticity, and of finiſhed and definitive evidences againſt the queen of Scots, by his own vath and the 
oaths of his aſſociates. His intrigues with Norfolk are ſtill farther illuſtrative of the nature of his ſenſibilities 
and conſciouſneſs. The diſappointment of Elizabeth, occaſioned by his caution, guilt, and timidities, pro— 


due 


— the removal of the conferences from York to Weſtminſter. Her reſentments againſt Mary, the ſatiſ- 


- ſon ſhe afforded to his ſcruples, her power, and her promiſes of protection, brought him finally to the 
Sal 5 had in view. His public accuſation of the queen of Scots was delivered; and at length it was ſuc- 
ed by his public exhibition of the box and its contents. —_ 
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Scotland. they extolled the merits of the duke of Norfolk; al- 
— ſured her of the general favour and ſupport of the 
Engliſh nobility, if ſhe ſhould approve of his love: and 
intimated their belief that Elizabeth would not be a- 
verſe from a marriage which gave the certain promiſe 
of tranquillity and happineſs to the two kingdoms. 
This diſpatch was in the hand - writing of Leiceſter; and 
it was ſubſcribed by this nobleman, and the earls of 

PE Arundel and Pembroke, and the lord Lumley, 
5 tothe Mary, in the ſolitude of her priſon, received this 
treaty pro- application with pleaſure. By the lord Boyd ſhe re- 
poſed to turned a very favourable anſwer to it ; but took the 
ner. liberty to admoniſh them of the neceſſity of their ſe- 


curing the good-will of Elizabeth, leſt her diſlike of 


the treaty or the marriage ſhould excite new diſaſters 
and misfortunes, and involve the duke of Norfolk in 
inconvenieney and danger. This advice, the ſuggeſ- 
tion of her delicacy and prudence, did not draw ſuffi- 
ciently their attention, The duke of Norfolk was now 
_ impatient to conclude this great tranſaQion, in which 


he had engaged himſelf ; and admitted into his coun- 


cils many nobles whom he had hitherto geglected to 
court, and many gentlemen who were conſiderable 
from their diſtinction and fortunes, The eountenance 


and conſent of the kings of France and Spain were 


thought neceſſary to the meaſures in agitation, and 
were ſolicited and obtained. In the univerſality of the 
applauſe with which they were honoured, it was ſup- 
poſed, that Elizabeth would be allured into a cordial 
acknowledgment of their propriety, or be compelled 
to afford them a reluQant approbation ; and ſo ardent 
a belief prevailed of their fortunate termination, that 
the marriage-contrat was actually intruſted to the 
keeping of M. Fenelon the French ambaſſador. 

The activity of the duke of Norfolk with the Eng- 
liſh nobles did not ſo much engroſs his attention as to 
make him forget the regent. He kept up with him a 
cloſe correſpondence in conſequence of the concert into 
which they had entered, and reecived the moſt ample 
::ſurances of his fidelity and ſervice. The moſt ſan- 
guine and fedueing hopes elated him. The regent, 
while he ſtipulated for terms of favour and ſecurity to 
bimſelf and his faction, appeared to be full of the mar- 
riage, as a meaſure from which the greateſt advantages 

>, would ariſe to the two kingdoms, to the two queens, 
and to the true religion. The match, in the mean 
while, was anxiouſly concealed from Elizabeth; but 


ſhe was zealouſly preſſed to conclude an aecommoda- 


tion with Mary, on the foundation of the ſchedule of 
agreement preſented by the biſhop of Roſs, After 
having had many conferences with ber privy-council, 
ſhe ſeemed inclined to treat definitively for the reſto- 
ration of the queen of Scots, and aQually agreed to 
open the tranſaction to the regent. The lord Boyd 
was ſent into Scotland upon this buſineſs ; and while 
he carried her letters, he was intruſted with diſpatches 
from Mary, the duke of Norfolk, and Sir Nicholas 

749 Throgmorton. 
e pro- As the regent was returning from his northern ex- 
md pedition, he was ſaluted at Elgin by the lord Boyd, 
abel. who immediately laid before him the diſpatches and 
inſtructions with which he had been charged. The 
queen of England, in her letters, made three propoſi- 
tions in behalf of Mary, and intimated a defire that 
one of them ſhould be accepted. The queen of Scots, 
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be declared to be void, and the liberty be granted to 


anſwer to any doubts which might give him diſguſt or 


was advertiſed that the marriage of the queen of Scots 
with the duke of Norfolk was a certain and decided 


_ expeditiouſly in this tranſaQion, that his conſent might 


8 CO 


ſhe ſaid, might be reſtored, fully and abſolutely, to 8c! 

her royal eſtate ; ſhe might be aſſociated in the 8 
ment with her fon, have the title of gucen, and, till the 
prince ſhould attain the age of 17 years, the admin;. 
{tration might continue in the regent z or ſhe might be 
permitted to return to Scotland in a private ſtation, 
and have an honourable appointment to maintain her 
in a ſafe and happy obſcurity. 'The diſpatches from The n. 
Mary to the regent defired, that judges might imme. queltsof 
diately be allowed to inquire into the legality of her Ma. 
marriage with Bothwel ; and that, if it was found to 
have been concluded in oppoſition to the laws, it ſhould 


Fe! 
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ber of entering anew into a matrimonial engagement. 
The duke of Norfolk expreſſed to the regent the gra. 1. 
titude he felt for his friendſhip ; promiſed him the rites of 
command of the fulleſt exertions of his cotiſequente Norfolk 
and power; intreated him to proceed expeditiouſly in 
promoting the buſineſs of the marriage, and referred 


him to the inſtructions of lord Boyd for a ſatisfactory 


uneaſineſs. By the letters of Throgmorton, the regent 


point; and he was counſelled to concur heartily and 


not ſeem to have been extorted. Maitland of Lething- 
ton was recommended to him by this ſtateſman, as 
the perſon whom he ſhould chooſe to repreſent him in 
the Engliſh court, as he could negociate beſt the terms 
and mode of his ſecurity and of that of his party. In 
fine, Throgmorton intreated him not to be troubled 
with any preciſe ſeruples or objections, for that his 
overthrow, if he reſiſted, would be inevitable; and, 1a 
the view of his ſervices and cordiality, he aſſured him, 
that no man's friendſhip would be accepted with greater 
effection, and no man's eſtimation be higher or more 
fortunate. The zeal of Throgmorton induced him 
alſo, upon this occaſion, to addreſs to Maitland a diſ- 
patch, in which he was infinitely importunate to ha- 
ſten his expedition to England, in the character to 
which be recommended him. He complimented bim 
as the fitteſt perſon to open the match to the Engliſh 
queen, on the part of the regent and the Scottiſh no- 
bility ; and he repreſented the ſucceſs of the ſcheme to 
be infallible, as Elizabeth would never be ſo unwile a3 
to put her own ſafety, the peace of her kingdom, aud 
the preſervation of her people, in competition with 
the partial deviſes that might proceed from the vanity 
and the paſſions of any perſon whatſoever. He env- 99 
merated the names of the Engliſh nobility who had | Label 
confederated to promote the marriage. He enlarged Wenn! 
upon it as an expedient full of wiſdom, and as advan- 
tageous in the higheſt degree to religion and the ſtate. 
He pointed out the laſting and infeparable ee 
of England and Scotland, as its happy and undoubte 
conſequence. For, if James VI. ſhould die, the 2 
of the two kingdoms might devolve to an 1 
prince; and if he ſhould attain to manhood, he might = 
marry the daughter of the duke of Norfolk, and unit 1 
in his perſon, the two crowns, b " 
Theſe weighty diſpatches employed folly iu. ee 
thoughts of the regent. The calls of juſtice and e. de h 
manity were loud in the behalf of Mary; his dude 
ments to Norfolk were preciſe and definitive; _ - 6 
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geolland commiſſion of Elizabeth afforded him the command of 
—— the moſt important ſervices. But, on the other hand, 

the reftoration of Mary, and her marriage, would put 
an end for ever to his greatneſs ; and, amidft all the 
ſtipulations which could be made for his protection, 
the enormity of his guilt was {till haunting him with 
ſuſpicions and terror. His ambition and his ſelfiſh 
ſenfibilities were an overmatch for his virtue. He 
practiſed with his partiſans to throw obſtacles in the 
way of the treaty and the marriage; and, on the pre- 
tence of deliberating concerning the reſtoration of 
Mary, and on her divorce from Bothwel, a convention 
of the eſtates was ſummoned by him to aſſemble at 
Perth. To this aſſembly the letters of Elizabeth were 
recited-z and her propoſitions were confidered in their 
order. The full reſtoration of Mary to her dignity 


was accounted injurious to the authority of the king, 


and her affociation with her ſon in the government 
was judged improper and dangerous; but it was 
thought that her diliverance from priſon, and her re- 
duction to a private ſtation, were reaſonable expedients. 
No definitive decree, however, was pronounced. The 
ſetters of Mary were then communicated to this council, 
and gave riſe to vehement debates. She had written 
and ſubſeribed them in her character of queen of Scot- 
land. This carriage was termed inſolent and imperious 
by the friends of the regent. They alſo held it un- 
ſafe to examine her requeſts, till they ſhould: be com- 
municated to Elizabeth; and they infinuated, that 
ſome inclement and partial device was concealed under 
the purpoſe of her divorce from the earl of Bothwel. 
The favourers of Mary endeavoured to apologize for 
the form of the letters, by throwing the blame upon 
her ſecretaries ; and engaged, that while the commiſ- 
ſaries, or judges, were proceeding in the buſineſs of 
the divorce, new diſpatches in the proper method ſhould 
be applied for and procured, 'They were heard with 
evident ſymptoms of diſpleaſure; and exclaimed, that 
it was wonderful to them, that thoſe very perſons who 
lately had been ſo violent for the ſeparation of the 
queen and Bothwel, ſhould now be ſo averſe from it.“ 
The partiſans of the regent replied, “ that if the queen 
was ſo eagerly ſolicitous to procure the divorce, ſhe 
might apply to the king of Denmark to execute Both- 
wel as the murderer of her huſband ; and that then ſhe 
might marry the perſon who was moſt agreeable to 
her.” The paſſions of the two factions were inflamed 
to a molt indecent extremity, and the convention broke 


og anger. | | | 
E 3 Moder übckending the caution with which Mary and 
I delens Nor 
Mary 
* vice of the ear] of Pembroke, had ventured to diſcloſe 
his ſecret to Sir William Cecil, who affected to be 
friendly to him. The regent, in anſwer to her letters, 
tranſmitted to her the proceedings of the convention 
at Perth, The application of Mary for a divorce was 
8 key to the ambitious hopes of the duke of Norfolk. 

le commanded Sir William Cecil to apply himſelf 
N diſcover the conſpiracy, This ſtateſman betrayed 
the confidence with which he had been entruſted; 
and Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at 

— diſcovering a mixture of pleaſantry and 
p3mon, admoniſhed bim to be careful on what pillow 
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up with ſtrong and uncquivocal marks of hoſtility and 


folk carried on their intrigues, intimations of them 


had come to Elizabeth. Norfolk himſelf, by the ad- comprehend. 


V 
he repoſed his head. The earl of Leiceſter, alarmed Scotland. 
by his fears, revealed to her at Titchñeld the whole 
proceedings of the duke of Norfolk and his friends. 
Her fury was ungovernable; and at different times ſhe 
loaded Norfolk with the ſevereſt reproaches and con- 
tumely, for preſuming to think of a marriage with the 
queen of Scots without the ſanction of her concurrence. 
Inſulted with her diſcourſe and her looks, abandoned 
by Leiceſter, and avoided by other nobles in whom 
he had confided, he felt his courage to forſake him. 
He left the court at Southampton without taking his 
leave, and went to London to the earl of Pembroke. 
New intimations of her diſpleaſure were announced to 
him, and heſretired:tohis-ſeat at Kinninghall in Norfolk, 
His friends preſſed him to take the field, and to commit 
his ſafety to the ſword; but having no inclination to 
involve his country in the miſeries of war, he rejected 
their advice; and addreſſing an apology to Elizabeth, 
proteſted that he never meant to depart from the 
fidelity which he owed to her; and that it was his 
fixed reſolution to have applied for her conſent to his 
marriage with-the queen of Scots. In return, ſhe or- 
dered him to repair to her court at Windſor ; and, as 
he appeared to be irreſolute, a meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed to take him into cuſtody, He was firſt confined 
to the houſe of Paul Wentworth, at Burnham, iu 
the neighbourhood of Windſor, and then committed 
to the tower. The earls of Pembroke and Arundel, 
the lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and 
the biſhop! of Roſs, were alſo apprehended and con- 


fined, 


Elizabeth, amidſt the ferment of her inquietudes, ee 


forgot not to gratify her revenge by inſulting the queen poſed to 

of Scots. The name of Mary was ſufficient to con- neu indiz- 

vulſe her with anger. The earl of Huntington, who es 

affected to have pretenſions to the crown of England 

that were preferable to thoſe of the Scottiſh princeſs, 

was joined: with the earl of Shrewſbury in the office of 

guarding her. His inftruQions were rigorous, and he 

was diſpofed to exceed them. The earl of Shrewſ- 

bury conſidered it as an indignity to have an aſſociate 

who was a declared enemy to his charge, who had an 

intereſt in her death, and who was remarkable for a 

natural ferocity of diſpoſition. Mary exclaimed againſt 

the indelicacy and rudeneſs of Elizabeth, and proteſt- 

ed that all her intentions were commendable and inno- 

cent. Huntington took a delight in her ſufferings. 

He ranſacked her coffers with a view of making diſ- 

coveries; but her prudence had induced her to deſtroy 

all the evidences of her tranſactions with the duke of 

Norfolk; and the officious aſſiduity of this jailor was 

only rewarded with two cyphers which he could not 

The domeſtics whom ſhe favoured were 

ſuſpeRed and diſmiſſed. Her train of attendants was 

diminiſhed. An unrelenting watch was kept upon 

her. No couriers: were allowed to carry her dif- 

patches. No meſſengers were admitted to her preſence; 

and all the letters from her friends were ordered to 

be intercepted, and to be conveyed to the queen of 

England. 2 
The proceedings of the convention at Perth were Norfolk 

afflicting to Elizabeth, to Mary, and to the duke of betrayed 

Norfolk. In the former they created ſuſpicions of the by the re- 

regent; and they were a certain annunciation to the Seat. 

latter, that he was reſolved to ſupport himſelf in the 

40 B 2 | govern- 
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government of Scotland. Uncertain. rumours had 


— — reached Elizabeth of the interviews he had held with 
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In ſurrec- 


tion in 


England. 


749 
Elizabeth 
liberates 
Norfolk 
and his 
friends. 


Norfolk in tbe buſineſs of the marriage. Her ſurpriſe 
and indignation were infinite. Mr Wood, who brought 
from the regent his anſwer to her letter, was treated 
with diſreſpe&. Secretary Cecil diſpatched intimations 
to the lord Hunſdon, the governor of Berwick, to 
carry a penetrating eye to his operations. Elizabeth, 
by a ſpecial envoy, required from him an explanation 
of his ambiguous carriage. The regent, true to his 
intereſts, apologized to her for his connections with 
the duke of Norfolk, by laying open the defign of 
that nobleman to cut him off, in his way to Scotland, 
by a full communication of whatever had paſſed be- 
tween them in relation to Mary, and by offers of an 
unlimited ſubmiſſion and obedience. 

While the duke of Norfolk was carrying on his in- 
trigues with Mary, the ſcheme of an inſurrection for 
her deliverance was advancing under the direction of 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland. Mo- 
tives of religion were the chief foundation of this con- 
ſpiracy; and the more zealous Catholics over England 


were concerned in it. Mary, however, by the advice 


of the duke of Norfolk, who was afraid of her match- 
ing with a foreign prince, did not enter into it with 
cordiality. It advanced notwithſtanding; and the 
agents of the pope were laviſh of exhortations and do- 


natives. The duke of Alva, by the order of his 


maſter the king of Spain, encouraged the conſpira- 
tors with the offer of 20,000 men from the Nether- 
Jands z and, under the pretence of adjuſting commercial 
diſputes, he ſent into England Chiapini Vitelli mar— 
quis-of Celona, an officer of ability, that he might be 
at hand, and prepared to take the command of them. 
The report of an inſurrection was univerſal. Eliza- 
beth kept an army of 15,000 men near her perſon, 
The queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, a place 
of great ſtrength ; and if a ſuperior and commanding 
force ſhould appear before it, her ferocious keeper, it 
is ſaid, had orders to aſſaſſinate her. Repeated com- 
mands were ſent to the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, to repair to court. But the impriſon- 
ment of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had 
truck a panic into them. They conceived that their 
conſpiracy was diſcovered z and putting themſelves at 
the head of their followers, they iſſued their manifeſto, 
The reſtoration of Popery, the eſtabliſhment of the 
titles of Mary to the Engliſh crown, and the reforma- 
tion of abuſes in the commonwealth, were the avowed 


objects of their enterpriſe. But they had embarked 


in a buſineſs for which they were altogether unequal. 


Their efforts were feeble and deſultory. The duke of 


Alva forgot his promiſes. Wherever the peace was 
diſturbed by inſurgents, there were troops to oppoſe 
them. The vigilance of Elizabeth diſconcerted with 
eaſe the operations of men whom no reſources or po- 


pularity could have conducted to greatneſs, and who 


could neither conquer nor die. The earl of Weſt- 
moreland, after concealing himſelf for ſome time in 
Scotland, effected an eſcape into Flanders, where he 
paſſed a miſerable and uſeleſs exiſtence ; and the earl 
of Northumberland being taken by the regent, was 
impriſonment in the fortalice of Lochleven. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her reſentment to 
the duke of Norfolk loſt its power; and ſhe failed not 
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to diſtinguiſh between the intrigues of an ho 
ambition and the practices of an obſtinate ſup 
It was the reſult of the examination of this nobleman 
and of the confeſſions of the other priſoners, that Le. 
thington had ſchemed the bufineſs of the marriage 
and that the earl of Murray had encouraged "Pap 
her conſent was underſtood to be neceſlary to its com. 
pletion ; and that Mary herſelf had warmly recom. 
mended the expedient of conſulting her pleaſure. Up. 
on receiving proper admonitions, the earls of Pem. 
broke, Arundel, the lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas Thros- 
morton, and the bifhop of Roſs, were releaſed from 
confinement ; and, after a more tedious impriſonment, 
the duke of Norfolk himſelf was admitted to his liberty. 
'This favour, however, was not extended to him till he 
had not only ſubmiſſively acknowledged his preſump- 
tion in the buſineſs of the marriage; but had fully re- 
vealed. whatever had paiſed between Mary and him, 
and ſolemnly engaged himſelf never more to think of 


this alliance, and never more to take any concern what- 
ſoever in her affairs. | 


. . | 0 149 
The regent, in the mean while, was very anxious Maitlal, 
to recover the good opinion of Elizabeth. Her treat- Letbhg 
ment of Mr Wood, and her diſcovery of his practices, Weleda 


had excited his apprehenfions. He therefore aſſembled - 


at Stirling a convention of the eſtates; and taking her 
letters a ſecond time into conſideration, returned her a 
reply to them by Robert Pitcairn abbot of Dunferm- 
line, in a ſtyle ſuited to her temper and jealouſies, and 
from which ſhe could decifively infer, that no. favour 
of any kind would be ſhown to the queen of Scots. 
But this baſe condeſcenſion, though aſſiſted by his 
treachery to the duke of Norfolk, not being ſufficient, 
in his opinion, to draw completely to him the cordia- 
lity of the queen of England, he was preparing to gra- 
tify her with another ſacrifice, The partiality of 


Maitland to Mary, and his intrigues with Norfolk and 


the Engliſh malcontents, had rendered him uncom- 
monly obnoxious to Elizabeth and her miniſtry. The 
late commotions had been chiefly aſcribed to his arts; 


and it was natural to dread new calamities and tumults 


from the fruitful ſpring of his invention. Under the 
pretence of employing his ſervice in diſpatches to Eng- 
land, the regent invited him to Stirling. He was then 
with the earl of Athol at Perth; and ſuſpeRing ſome 


improper device, be obeyed the ſummons with relue- 


tance. When he took his place in the privy- council, 


Captain Crawford, the minion of the earl of Lennox, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the trial of Mary, 
accuſed him, in direct terms, of being a party in the 
murder of the late king. The regent affected afto- 
niſhment, but permitted him to be taken into cultody- 
He was ſoon after ſent to Edinburgh under a guard, 
and admoniſhed to prepare for his trial. Upon bmi 
lar charges the lord Seaton and Sir James Balfour 


were ſeized upon and impriſoned. was 
Kircaldy of Grange, the governor of the caſile ol an 
Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to Maitland 6 


2 þ , il 
after having remonſtrated in vain with the regent n gg 


the violence of his conduct, employed addreſs al | 
ſtratagem in the ſervice of his friend. Under the co- 
ver of night, he went with a guard of ſoldiers to the 
lodging where Maitland was confined ; and ſhowing 
a forged warrant for taking his perſon into merk . 
got poſſeſſion of him. Kircaldy had now in his _ 


nOUrable Scotlny, 
erſtition, — 


75 
Death 
the reg 
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ind, the duke of Chatellerault, the lord Herries and Mait- 

Scotlan - 

— — ]and. The regent ſent for him to a conference ; but 
he refuſed to obey his meſſage. He put himſelf and 
his fortreſs under the direction of his priſoners. The 
regent, condeſcending to pay him a viſit, was more 
laviſh than uſual of his promiſes and kindneſs. His 
arts, however, only excited the diſdain of this gene- 
rous ſoldier. Since he could not lead out Maitland to 
the block, he inſtituted a proceſs of treaſon againſt 
him, in order to forfeit his eftates. Kircaldy, by the 
mouth of a trumpeter, deſired him to commence ſimi— 

lar actions againſt the earl of Morton and Mr Archi- 
bald Douglas, as it was notorious that they were par- 

ties to the king's murder. This meſfenger was like- 

wiſe charged with delivering a challenge from him to 

Mr Archibald Douglas, and another from the lord 
Herries to the earl of Morton. This diſappointment, 

and theſe indignities, made a deep impreſſion upon the 
regent ; and, in a thoughtful diſſatisfied humour, he, 
about this time, made a ſhort, progreſs towards the 
Engliſh border, courting popularity, and deſerving it, 

„„ by an attention to order and juſtice. 

Fibeth Elizabeth, flattered by his ſubmiſſive advances, and 
| agrees to pleaſed with his ambition, was now diſpoſed to 
delverop gratify his fulleſt wiſhes; and ſhe perceived, that by 

* "delivering to him the queen of Scots, ſhe would effec- 
tually relieve herſelf of a priſoner whoſe vigour and 
intrigues were a conſtant interruption to her repoſe. 
A treaty for this purpoſe was entered into and con- 
cluded. The regent was to march an army to the 
Engliſh frontiers, and to receive from her his ſovereign 

into her own dominions, the victim of his power, and 
the ſport of his paſſions. No hoſtages and no ſecurity 
were ſtipulated for her entertainment and good uſage. 
His authority over her was to be without any limits, 
Upon his part, he was to deliver to Elizabeth the 
young prince, to put her in poſlefſion of the principal 
torts of Scotland, and to aſſiſt her with troops in the 
event of a war with France. This treaty, ſo fatal to 
Mary, and ſo ruinous to the independence of Scot- 
land, eſcaped not the vigilance of the biſhop of Roſs. 
He complained of it in the ſtrongeſt terms to Elizabeth; 
and declared it to be equivalent to a ſentence of death 
againſt his miſtreſs, The ambaſſadors of France and 
Spain were alſo ſtrenuous in their remonſrances to her 
upon this ſubject. All refiltance, however, was una- 
valling ; and the execution of the treaty ſeemed inevi- 
table, Yet how vain are the loftieſt ſchemes of hu- 
man pride! The-capeer of the regent was haſtening 
to its termination; and the hand of an aſſaſſin. put a 
period to his dream of royalty. Scotland did not loſe 
152 Us liberties ; but Mary continued to be unfortnnate.. 

6 of James Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, who had been 

ent. taken a priſoner at the battle of Langſide, obtained 

his liberty and life; but his eſtates were forfeited. 
His wife, the heireſs of Woodhouſlie, retired upon 
this emergency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope 
that it might eſcape the rapacity of the regent. He 
had, however, given it away in a gift to one of his 
favourites, Sir James Ballenden; and the inſtruments 
of his power having the inhumanity to ſtrip her of her 
garments, and to turn her naked out of her houſe, in 
a cold and dark night, ſhe became diſtracted before 
the morning. Hamilton vowed revenge; and the re- 
gent made a mockery of his threats. This contempt 
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inſpirited his paſſions; and the humiliation of the Scotland. 
houſe of Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, I 
foſtered the eagerneſs of his diſcontents. The mad - 
neſs of party fermented in him with the atrociouſneſe + 
of rage. His mind reconciled itlelf to aſſaſſination. 
After watching for ſome time a proper opportunity to 
commit his horrible purpoſe, he found it at Linlich- 
gow. The regent was to paſs. through this town in 
his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. Intimationsreach- 
ed him that Hamilton was now to perpetrate his de- 
ſign; and he unaccountably neglected them. The 
aſſaſſin, in a houſe that belonged to the archbiſhop of. 
St Andrew's, waited deliberately bis approach; and 
firing his muſket from a window, ſhot him through the 
body. The wound, when examined, was not judged 
to be mortal; but the regent finding its pain to in- 
creaſe, prepared himſelf for death; and ina few hours 
his ſoul took its departure. A fleet horſe of the ab- 
bot of Arbroath's carried the aſſaſſin to the palace of 
Hamilton; and from thence he ſoon after effected his 
eſcape into France. | 

The death. of the earl of Murray made no favourable 
alteration in the affairs of Mary. Confuſion and diſor- 
der prevailed throughout the kingdom; and though 


the friends of the queen were promiſed aſſiſtance from 


France, nothing effectual was done for them. At laſt 753 
the regency was conferred upon the earl of Lennox e e 
an enemy to his queen, and who treated her friends ſuecced 
with the utmoſt rigour. At the ſame time Elizabeth him. 
continued to amuſe with negociations her unhappy ri— 

val, She granted liberty to the biſhop of Roſs to re- 

pair to the queen of Scots, who had been removed to 
Chatſworth, and to confer with her on the ſubject of 

the intended accord and treaty. Mary, conforming to 
the-advances of Elizabeth, authoriſed the lord Le- 


vingſton to paſs to her dominions, and to debre her 


friends to appoint a deputation of their number to give 


their aſſiſtance in promoting the ſalutary purpole of 

eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of their country: and af— 

ter mecting with ſome interruptions upon the Engliſh 

borders from the earl of Suſſex, this nobleman execu— 

ted ſucceſsfully his commiſſion. The queen's lords 

gave powers to ten nobles. to act in a body, or by two 

of their number, in the intended negociation; and a 

ſafe-conduct from Elizabeth allowed them to enter the 

Engliſh realm, and to remain in it during the ſpace of 

fix months, . 
While the lord Levingſton was conſulting the in- Articles of 

tereſts of Mary with her friends in Scotland, the biſho + Auk age 

of Roſs was making earneſt ſuit with Elizabeth to Mary by E 

proceed in the projected negociation. His ſolicita- l;zabert, 

tions were not ineffectual; and Sir William Cecil and 

Sir Walter Mͤidmay received the inſtructions of their 

miſtreſs to wait upon the queen of Scots at Chatſ\- 

worth.. The heads of accommodation which they pro- 

poſed were explicit and particular; and the rigour 

they diſcovered towards the Scottiſh princefs ſeemed - 

to vouch their ſincerity, It was propoſed, that a per- 

fett amity ſhould take place between the two queens 

that all the treaties which had formerly been conclu— 

ded by the two nations ſhould receive an ample con— 

firmation; that the queen of Scots ſhould ratify the 

treaty of Edinburgh, and forbear from advancing any 

title or claim to the crown of England during the life 

of Elizabeth, or to the prejudice of the heirs of ber 
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Scotland. body; that in caſe of foreign invaſions, the two realms 
ſhould mutually aſſiſt cach other; that all foreign ſol- 
diers ſnould be ordered to depart out of Scotland; that 
in the future, ſtrangers of the profeſſion of arms ſhould 
be prohibited from repairing to it, and from taking 
up their refidence in any of its caſtles or houſes of 
ſtrength ; that Mary ſhould hold no correſpondence, 
directly or indirectly, with any ſubje&t of England, 
without the permiſſion of the Engliſh queen; that the 
earl of Northumberland, and the Engliſh rebels in 
Scotland, ſhould be delivered up to Elizabeth ; that 
redreſs ſhould be given to the ſubjects of England for 


the ſpoils committed upon them by the Scottifh bor - 


derers; that the murderers of the lord Darnley and 
the earl of Murray ſhould be duly and effeQually 
puniſhed ; that before the queen of Scots ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, the young prince her ſon ſhould be brought 
into England, and that he ſhould continue in the keep- 
ing of Elizabeth till the death of his mother, or till 
her reſignation to him of her crown on attaining his 
majority; that the queen of Scots ſhould not enter in- 
to a negociation for her marriage without the know- 
ledge of the queen of England, nor conclude it with- 
out her approbation, or that of the greateſt part of the 
Scottiſh nobility ; that none of the ſubjects of Scotland 


ſhould be ſuffered to go to Ireland without the ſafe - 


conduct of Elizabeth; and that Mary ſhould deliver 
to her ſiſter all the teſtimonies and writings which had 
been ſent from France, renouncing and diſavowing 
the pretended marriage between her and the duke of 
Anjou. Beſide theſe articles of agreement, it was 


' propoſed by another treaty to adjuſt the differences of 


the queen of Scots and her ſubjects; and Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced the preſent 
opportunity of conferring with her upon this buſineſs, 
under the pretence of facilitating its management in 
the future ſtages of its progreſs. 


755 0 
Mary is de- During their ſtay at Chatſworth, theſe ſtateſmen 
Sane bo. were completely ſatisfied with the behaviour of the 
9 — 


queen of Scots. The candour, fincerity, and modera- 
tion, which ſhe diſplayed, were full aſſurances to them 
that upon her part there was no occaſion to apprehend 
any improper policy or art; and the calamities of her 
condition were a ſtill ſecurer pledge of her compliance. 
Elizabeth, upon hearing their report, affected to be 

' highly pleaſed with her fiſter, and ſent a meſſage to 
the carl of Lennox, inſtructing him in the conditions 
which had been ſubmitted to Mary ; and defiring him 
to diſpatch commiſſioners into England to deliberate 
in the treaty, and to conſult his intereſt and that of 
lis faction. Nor did Mary neglect to tranſmit to her 
friends in Scotland the propoſed terms of agreement; 
and the biſhop of Roſs, who had aſſiſted her in the 
eonferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed intimations of them to the pope, 
the king of France, and the duke of Alva; beſought 


their advice, and informed theſe princes, that unleſs an 


effectual relief could be expected from their favour, 
the neceſſities of her condition would compel her to 
ſubſcribe to the hard and humiliating dictates of the 
queen of England. | 
But while Mary and her faction were indulging the 
hope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth was 
ſecretly giving comfort to her adverſaries, and encou- 
raging them to throw obſtacles in the way of the trea- 
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| boaſtings of the adherents of the queen of Scots; and 


they informed her, that they were ready to conclude 


+ Wh © + 
ty. Sir William Cecil wrote to the regent, expreſz. 


ing his diſapprobation of the negociations at Chai. 
worth; deſiring him not to be apprehenſive of the 


Scotland. Zee 
— * 


adviſing him to make choice of commiſſioners, in the 
name of the king, in whoſe conſtaney and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no addreſs could allure from his 
intereſt, or from the common cauſe in which he and 
his friends were embarked. The earl of Suſſex alſo 
ſent him diſpatches, in which he admoniſhed him to 
turn his anxious attention to the approaching negoci- 
ation, and to inſiſt on ſecure ſtipulations for the pre- 
ſervation of the prince, for his own ſafety, and for a 
general indemnity to the nobles and their adherents, 
whoſe party he had eſpouſed. In every event, he re- 
reſented it as proper for bim to pay the greateſt re. 
foe to Elizabeth; and, if no treaty ſhould: be con- 
cluded, he adviſed. him to be prepared for reducing 
the friends of Mary to obedience, and for defending 
himſelf againſt invaſtons from abroad. By theſe ar- 
tifices, the regent and his faction were inclined to in- 
timate to Elizabeth their warm diſſatisfaction with the 
terms of agreement which ſhe had propoſed to Mary; 
and Pitcairn abbot of Dunfermling, who had been 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the room of Maitland 
of Lethington, was deputed to her upon this buſineſs, 
He exclaimed againk the treaty as wild and impolitic; 
and contended, that no ftipulations could bind Mary, 
whoſe religion taught her to keep no faith with here- 
tics ; that her claims to the Engliſh crown, and her 
reſentment againſt the queen of England, as well as 
her own ſubjets, would, immediately upon her reſto- 
ration, involve the two kingdoms in blood; and that 
no peace or quiet could be expected or enjoyed, but 
by adhering to the ſalutary maxim of detaining her in 
a ſure and cloſe captivity. Elizabeth did not diſcou- 
rage theſe inclement ſentiments; and Pitcairn was aſ- 
ſured by her, that from her natural love to the king, 
and her regard to the nobles who upheld his authority, 
ſhe would faithfully provide for their ſecurity ; and 
that if juſtice ſhould appear deciſively upon their ſide, 
ſhe would even ftrenuouſly maintain their quarrel and 
their conſequence. | ” 
Mary had been carried to Sheffield, and was reco · Mary's 
vering from a feveriſh indiſpoſition. To this place the commit 
biſhop of Galloway and the lord Levingſton, who had 11 
been ſelected by her friends to be her acting deputies f 51, 
in England, repaired in order to impart to her the he. 
ſtate of affairs in Scotland, and to receive her com- 
mands. After repeated conferences on the ſubject of 
the approaching treaty, ſhe gave them her commiſſion 
and inſtructions, and joining to them the biſhop of 
Roſs, ſent them to Elizabeth. They claimed an au- 
dience of this princeſs, and were admitted to it at 
Hampton-Court. Having preſented their credentials, 
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a treaty of concord and agreement, upon principles 
the moſt extenſive and liberal; and, repreſenting to 
her the impoveriſhed and tumultuous ftate of their 
country, they begged her to proceed in the buſineſs 
with expedition. The orders, they ſaid, which they 
had received, and their own inclinations, diſpotcd 
them to follow her advice and counſel in all points 
which were honourable and conſiſtent with reaſon; 


aud as her protection was the only refuge of the ad. 
; | verlarles 


1 


. verſaries of their queen, they took the liberty to ob- 
—cſerve, that it was completely in her power to put a pe- 
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riod to all diſturbances and animoſity, and to accom- 
pliſh an accord, which would not only confer upon 


her the higheſt reputation, but be of the moſt fignal 


vtility to the two kingdoms, Elizabeth declared, that 
it would pleaſe and flatter her in no common degree 
to advance in the negociation; and that it was a pain 
to her that the regent, by his delay in ſending com- 
miſſioners, ſhould diſcover any averſion from it. This 


anſwer was deemed very favourable by the biſhop of Roſs 


and his aſſociates ; and they obtained her authority to 
diſpatch a meſſenger to the regent to haſten his ope- 
rations. | 

In the mean time, Mary received diſpatches from 
the pope, the king of France, and the duke of Alva; 
and they concurred in recommending it to her to ac- 
cept of the articles of accommodation which were of- 
fered by Elizabeth. The Turk was giving employ- 
ment to the pope and the king of Spain; Charles IX. 
already enfeebled by the obſtinate valour of the Hu- 
guenots, was buſy in deceiving them with appearances 
of peace, and in potting their overthrow ; and the 
duke of Alva felt himſelf inſecure in his government 
of the Netherlands, But while it was their counſel to 
Mary to conclude an agreement with the queen of 
England, they were yet laviſh to her of their expreſ- 
Hons of a conſtant amity; and if tbe treaty ſhould 
miſcarry, they promiſed to exert in her behalf all the 
efforts in their power, and to aſſiſt her adherents with 
money, ammunition, and troops. 

The earl of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermling, 


nd bis fac- and Mr James Macgill, had been appointed by the re- 


tion at- 
{tempt to 


juify the 


gent and his faction to be their commiſſioners in the 
name of the king; and at length their arrival was 


depofrion announced to Elizabeth. Conforming to the ſpirit of 


ef Mary. 


their party, the earl of Morton and his colleagues 


took an early opportunity to juſtify to her the depoti- 


tion of the queen of Scots, and by this means to in- 


_ terrupt the progreſs of the treaty. In an elaborate me- 


mortal, they affected to conſider Mary as unworthy to 
reign, and aſſerted the conſtitutional power of the 
people to curb her ambition, and to throw her down 
from royalty. They endeavoured to intrench themſelves 
within the authority of laws, civil, canon, and munici- 


Pal; and they recited opinions to her prejudice by 


many pious divines. But though the general poſition, 
that the people have a title to reſiſt the domination of 
the ſoverergn is clear and undubitable ; yet their ap- 
plication of it to the queen of Scots was wildly pre- 
carious and improper. To ſpeak of her tyranny, and 
her violation of the rights of her people, was even a 
wanton mockery of truth and juſtice ; for inſtead of 
having aſſumed an illegal exorbitancy of power, ſhe 
had ſuffered in her own perſon and rights, and had 
been treated by her ſubjects with the moſt cruel and 
tyrannical inſult, Elizabeth, who was unwilling and 
afraid to enter anew into the conduct of Mary, who 
was completely conſcious of the inſolence of her adver- 
faries, and who did not approve of any maxims that 
preſſed againſt the majeſty of princes, received their 
memorial with ſurpriſe and indignation. She percei- 
ved not, ſhe told them, any reaſon that could vindi- 
cate the ſeverity which had been ſhown to the queen of 
Scots by her enemies ;. and counſclled them to remem- 
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ber, that in the preſent negocfation it was their pro- Scotland. 


per buſineſs to conſult the ſecurity of the king and of 
their faction. 
Upon the part of Elizabeth, the commiſſioners were 


Mildmay, and Sir Thomas Smith. The deputies of 
Mary were invited to meet with the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners in the houſe of the lord keeper; and after he 
had ſtated the general purpoſes of the treaty, he inti- 
mated to them, that there were two points which re- 
quired a particular diſcuſſion. A proper ſecurity, he 
ſaid, ought to be given by the queen of Scots for her 
due performance of the ſtipulations of the accord with 
Elizabeth; and it was expedient to concert the mode 
of the pardon and indemnity which ſhe was to extend 
to the ſubjects of Scotland who had offended her. As 
an aſſurance of the accommodation with his miſtreſs, 
he demanded, that the duke of Chatellerault, the earls 
of Huntley and Argyle, the lords Hume and Herries, 
with another perſon of high rank, ſhovld be ſurrender- 
ed to her, and remain in England for three years; that 
the caſtles of Dunbarton and Hume ſhould be in her 
poſſeſſion during the ſame period; and as to the ar- 
ticle concerning the delivery of the prince into her cu- 
ſtody, he obſerved, that it would be required from 


the regent, the queen of Scots not having the power 


of its performance. The deputies of Mary, ſurpriſed 
with this language, intreated the Engliſh delegates to 


reflect, that their queen, if deprived of the molt faith- 


ful of her nobles, and of her ſafeſt forts, could have 
little defire or ambition to return to her own king- 
dom; for ſhe would thus be unable to protect her- 
ſelf againſt the turbulence of her ſubjects, and be a 
ſovereign without friends, and without ſtrength. They 


were inclined, they ſaid, to put their commiſſion and 


powers to the fulleſt ſtreteb, in order togratify Elizabeth; 
and they would agree, that two earls and two barons 
ſhould be ſurrendered, for two years, as hoſtages of the 
fidelity of their ſovereign; under the reſtriction, that 
they might be exchanged every fix months for perſons 
of an equa] condition, if they ſhould be deſirous of re- 
turning to their own country. As to the giving up of 
any forts or caſtles, they would not agree to it, be- 
cauſe, among the other inconveniences of this meaſure, 
fimilar claims would be competent to the king of 
France, by the ſpirit of the treaty of Edinburgh, 
which ſtipulated, that no French or Engliſh troops 
ſhould be admitted into Scotland. The lord keeper 
Bacon, reſuming his diſcourſe, told them, that the 
whole realm PF Scotland, its prince, nobles, and 
caſtles, were an inadequate pledge to the queen of Eng- 
land; and that, if his advice would be followed, tbe 
queen of Scots ſhould not obtain her liberty upon any 
kind of ſecurity which could be granted by the Scot- 
tiſh nation. Tu all public treaties, ſaid the delegates 
of Mary, no further aſſurance can be required from a 
ſovereign than what conſiſts with his ſafety; and 
when exactions are preſſed from a contracting party in 
a league which are ruinous and impoſſible, it is un- 
derſtood, that a foundation is ſought to break off the 
negociation, The Engliſh commiſſioners, now inter- 


fering in a body, declared upon their honour, that it 
was 


Elizabeth»s 
commiſ- 


the lord keeper Bacon, the earls of Suſſex and Leiceſter, ſioners hold 
the lord Clynton, the lord chamberlain, Sir William conferences 
Cecil, who about this time was created lord Burleigh, with thoſe 


Sir Francis Knollys, Sir James Croft, Sir Wa job of 
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was the meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the reſtora- 
tion of the queen of Scots to her crown and realm up- 
on receiving ſufficient aſſurances for the articles of the 
accommodation; that the ſecurity offered for her ac- 
ceptance, ſhould be ſubmitted to her deliberation; and 
that they would immediately proceed to confer with 
the deputies for the king of Scots. : | 

The Engliſh commiſſioners were not unacquainted 
with the ſentiments of the earl of Morton and his col- 


leagues; and it was from this quarter that they ex- 


pected a reſolute and definitive interruption. to the 
treaty. Nor did theſe delegates diſappoint the ex- 
pectations conceived of them. After affecting to take 
a comprehenſive view of the articles under debate, 
they declared, that their commiſſion gave them au— 
thority to treat about the amity of the two kingdoms, 
and the maintenance of the true religion; but that it 
conferred upon them no power to receive their queen 
into Scotland, or to ſurrender, to Elizabeth the perſon 
of their king. They therefore begged not to be urged 
to accede to a league which, in ſome future period, 
miglit expoſe them to a charge of high - treaſon. 


This ſingular declaration was conlidered to be ſolid 


and weighty by the Engliſh commiſſioners ; and, in a 
new conference, it was communicated by them to the 
deputies of Mary. The biſhop of Roſs and his affo- 


ciates were diſguſted with this formal impertinenee. 


They did not heſitate to pronounce the plea of an in- 


ſufficient commiſſion from the king to his delegates to 
be an unworthy and moſt frivolous ſubt-rfuge. The 
authors, they ſaid, of the depoſition of their ſovereign 
did not need any authority but their own to ſet her at 
liberty ; the prince was not yet five years of age, and 
could give them no jaſtructions; ard the regent was 
wholly dependent upen the will and pleaſure of the 
queen of England, It was repreſented in return by the 
Engliſh delegates, that the commiſſion of king James 
to his deputies, having been peruſed by Elizabeth, was 
accounted by her to be inſufficient ; and that it was 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton ſhould return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for obtaining new 
powers. The biſhop of Roſs exclaimed, that the 
queen of Scots had been amuſed with deceitful pro- 
mites, that the prudence of Elizabeth had been cor- 
rupted by partial counſels, and that the allegations 
and pretences held out for interrupting the negociation 
were affected and unreal. The inſtructions, he ſaid, 
from his ſovereign to her commiſſioners, were to ne- 
gociate and to conclude, and not to trifle; and they 
would not by any means conſent to protract, by ar- 
tificial delays, a treaty which the queen of England, 
if her intentions were fincere and right, could imme— 


diately terminate upon reaſonable and honourable 


terms. His ſpeech and his demeanour, he acknow- 
edged, were ſharp and warm; and he beſought them 
to excuſe him, - fince, having been made an inſtrument 
to abuſe his miſtreſs with falſe hopes, he could not but 
reſent the 1ndignity, and expreſs what he knew and 
what he felt, The Engliſh deputies, addreſſing him 
and his colleagues, obſerved, with an unſhaken phlegm, 
that as the friends of Mary, and thoſe of the king her 
ton, could not agree, and as their queen was refuſed 
the aſſurance ſhe expected, they held their commiſſion 


to be at an end, aid were no longer at liberty to ne- 


took the opportunity of the public confuſion to re- 


in the north, where victory declared in favour of the 


The inſincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of the Scotlang 


league or accord, filled Mary with reſentment ang —— Set 
complaints. Her animoſities, and-thoſe of Elizabeth, , 16 5 
were increaſed and fortified. She was in haſte to com- ne egit. Not 

1 f condi. con 
municate to her allies the unworthy treatment ſhe had ti; of tle | 


received 3 and ſhe ſent her commands to her adherent; 

in Scotland to riſe up in arms, to repoſe no truſt in 

truces which were prejudicial and treacherous, and to 

employ all their reſources and ſtrength in the humilia. 

tion of the regent and his faction. Elizabeth, who by 

this time apprehended no enterpriſe or danger from 

Charles IX. or the, duke of Alva, reſolved, on the 

other hand, to give a ſtrong and effecting ſupport to 

the king's friends, and to diſunite by ſtratagem, and 

oppreſs by power, the partizans of the Scottiſh prin- 

ceſs. The zeal of the biſhop of Roſs having raifcd 

her anger, ſhe commanded him to depart from Lon- 

don ; and Mary, in contempt of her mandate, ordered 

him to remain there under the privilege of her am- 

baſſador. The high and unbroken ſpirit of the Scot- 

tiſh queen, in the midſt of her misfortunes, never once 

awakened the generous admiration of Elizabeth. While 

it uniformly inflamed her rage, it ſeems alſo to have 

excited her terror. With a puſillanimous meanneſs, 

ſhe ſent a diſpatch to the earl ef Shrewſbury, inſtru. 

ing him to keep his charge in the cloſeſt confinement, 

and to be inceſſantly on his guard to prevent ber eſcape. 

He obeyed, and regretted her ſeverity. The ex- 

pence, retinue, and domeſtics, of the queen of Scots, 

were diminiſhed and reduced, and every probable 

means by which ſhe might a& to accompliſh her liberty 

were removed from her. The rigours, however, that 

invaded her perſon could not reach her mind; and 

ſhe pitied the tyrant that could add contumely to 

oppreſſion, and deny her even the comforts of a 

priſon. | "64 
All this time Scotland was involved in the miſeries Dreadiol 

of civil war. The friends of Mary were every where onions 

puniſhed with fines and forfeiture. Private families WY 


two qucens. 


venge their quarrels againſt each other, Individuals 
of every denomination ranged themſelves on the fide 
either of the regent or of the queen, and took a ſhare in 
the hoſtilities of their country. Fathers divided againlt 
ſons, and ſons againſt their fathers. Acts of outrage 
and violence were committed in every quarter, while, 
amidft the general confuſion, religion was made the 
pretence by both parties. | 5 e 
In the mean time, though many encounters took, 4% f. 
place between the two faQtions, yet neither party pr andpit 
ſcems to have been conducted by leaders of any ability tg dea. 
or ſkill in military affairs. This year, in one of theſe 
ſkirmiſhes, the regent himſelf was taken priſoner by a 
party of the queen's faction, and put to death. But 
this event made little alteration in the affairs of the na- 
tion. The earl of Marre, another of the queen's ene- 
mies, was choſen to the regency : but though he pro- 
poſed to act againſt her party with rigour, he was 
baffled before Edinburgh cattle, which was ſtill beld by 
her friends; and ſome bloody ſkirmiſhes were fought 


165 


queen. Theſe advantages, however, were more than 
compenſated to the other party by the following 
event. 


During the dependence of the negociations with 
: : 8 Elizabeth 
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ls liverance by Robert Ridolphi a Florentine, who had 


Nor! 
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geotland. Elizabeth for Mary's reſtoration, there had been commu- 


nicated to her the ſcheme of a conſpiracy for her de- 


unfpirecy- lived in London many years as a merchant, and who 


was ſecretly an agent for the court of Rome. But to 
his letters, while the fate of the treaty was uncertain, 
ſhe returned no reply. Its miſcarriage, through the 
duplicity of Elizabeth, recalled them forcibly to her 
attention, and ſtimulated her to ſeek the accompliſh- 
ment of her liberty by meaſures bolder and more ar- 
duous than any which had been hitherto employed by 
her. She drew up in cypher an ample diſcourſe of his 
communications and of her fituation, and diſpatched it 
to the biſhop of Roſs, together with letters for the 


duke of Norfolk. Her inſtructions to this eccleſiaſtic 


were to convey the diſcourſe and letters expeditioufly 
to Norfolk, and to concert an interview between that 
nobleman and Ridolphi. The confidential ſervants by 
whom the duke acted with the biſhop of Roſs were 
Banniſter and Barker ; and having received from them 
the diſcourſe and the letters, they were deciphered by 
Hickford his ſecretary. Having conſidered them ma- 
turely, he delivered them to Hickford, with orders to 
commit. them to the flames. His orders, however, 
were, diſobeyed; and Hickford depoſited them, with 
other papers. of conſequence, under the mats of the 
duke's bed-chamber. The contents of the diſcourſe 
and the letters awakening the hope and ambition of 


Norfolk, he was impatient to ſee Ridolphi; and the 


biſhop of Roſs ſoon brought them together. Ridol- 
phi, whoſe ability was inſpirited by motives of religion 


and intereſt, exerted all his eloquence and addreſs to 


engage the duke to put himſelf at the head of a rebel- 
lion againſt his ſovereign. He repreſented to him, 
that there could not be a ſeaſon more proper than the 
preſent for atchieving the overthrow of Elizabeth. 
Many perſons who had enjoyed authority, and credit 
under her predeceſſor were full of diſguſts ; the Ro- 
man Catholics were numerous and angry ; the young- 
er ſons of the gentry were languiſhing in poverty and 
inaction in every quarter of the kingdom; and there 
were multitudes diſpoſed to inſurreQion from reſtleſs- 
neſs, the love of change, and the ardour of enterpriſe. 
He inſinuated to him, that his rank, popularity, and 


fortune, enabled him to take the command of ſuch | 


perſons with infinite advantage. He inſiſted upon his 
impriſonment and the outrages he had ſuſtained from 
Elizabeth ; infinuated the contempt to which he would 
expoſe himſelf by a tame ſubmiſſion to wrongs, ex- 
tolled the propriety. with which he might give way to 
bis indignation and revenge; and painted out the glory 
he might purchaſe by the humiliation of his enemies, 
and by the full accompliſhment of his marriage with 


the queen of Scots. To give a ſtrength and contirma- 


on to theſe topics, he produced a Jong lift of the 


 Vames of noblemen and gentlemen with whom he had 
practiſed, and whom he affirmed to be ready to ha- 


Lard their lives and riches for a revolution in the ſtate, 
11 the duke would enter into it with cordiality. To 
ls deciſively the duke, he now opened to him the ex- 
p<ations with which he might flatter himſelf from 
*broad. The Pope, he aſſured him, had already pro- 
Ve} 100,000 crowns for the enterpriſe; and if Po- 
pery ſhould be advanced in England, he would cheer- 


tuſſy defray the whole charges of the war. The king 
Vor. IX. 2 


- 


of Spain would ſupply 4000 horſe and 6oo0 foot, Scotland, i | 
which might be landed at Harwich. Charles IX. was . li | | 
devotedly attached to the queen of Scots, notwith- ll 116 
ſanding the treaty which had been entered upon with 1 
Elizabeth for her marriage with his brother the duke | 
of Anjou: and when he ſhould diſcover, that, on the | 
part of the Engliſh princeſs, this matrimonial ſcheme | 
was no better than a device or a mockery, he would 
renounce the appearance of friendſhip he had aſſumed, | 
and return}to his natural ſentiments of diſdain and 
hatred, with an added outrage and diſcontent. In 
fine, he urged, that while he might depend on the 
aſſiſtance and arms of the greateſt princes of Chriſten -- 
dom, he would entitle himſelf to the admiration of all 
of them by his magnanimous efforts and generous gal- 
lantry in the cauſe of a queen ſo beautiful and ſo un- 
fortunate. 3 | | 15 

The duke of Norfolk, allured by appearances ſo eee 
plauſible and flattering, did not ſcrnple to forget the by the mi- 
duties of a ſubject, and the ſubmiſſive obligation in viſters of 
which he had bound himſelf to Elizabeth never more Elizabelp. 
to interfere in the affairs of the Scottiſh princeſs. Ri- 
dolphi, in this forward ſtate of the buſineſs, adviſed 


him to addreſs letters to the Pope, the king of Spain, 


and the duke of Alva, expreſſive of his concurrence in 
the deſign, and inſpiriting their activity and reſolu- 
tions. He even produced diſpatches framed for this 
purpoſe ; and while he intreated the duke to ſubſcribe 
them, he offered to carry them himſelf to Flanders, 
Rome, and Spain. The duke of Norfolk, who was 
ambitious and timid, diſpoſed to treaſon, and unfit for 
it, heſitated whether he ſhould ſubſcribe the letters; 
and at length refuſed to proceed to that extremity. 
He yet allowed the biſhop of Roſs, and Barker his ſer- 
vant, to go to the Spaniſh ambaſſaJor to expreſs his 
approbation of the meaſures of Ridolphi, to acknow- 
ledge that the letters were according to his mind, and 
to empower this ſtateſman to certify their authenticity 
to his court. Ridolphi, full of hopes, ſet out to ex- 
ecute his commiſſion. He paſſed firft to the duke of 
Alva, to whom he communicated the tranſactions in 
which he had been engaged, and with whom he held 
many conferences. There was at this time at Brux- 
elles Charles Bailly, a ſervant of the queen of Scots ; 
and Ridolphi, after diſcloſing to him his proceedings 
with Alva, entruſted him with letters to her to the 
duke of Norfolk, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and the 
biſhop of Roſs. When this meflenger reached Calais, 
a letter was delivered to him from the biſhop of Ros, 
deſiring him to leave his diſpatches with the governor 
of that place. From inexperience and vanity he ne- 
glected this notice; and being ſearched at Dover, his 
letters, books, and cloaths were ſeized, and he himſelf 
was ſent to London, and impriſoned in the Marſhalſea. 
The biſhop of Roſs, full of apprehenſions, applied to 
lord Cobham the warden of the cinque ports, who 
was friendly to the duke of Norfolk ; and obtaining 
by his means the packet of diſpatches from Ridolphi, he 
ſubſtituted another in its place, which contain:d let- 
ters of no danger or uſefulneſs. He had alſo the dex- 
terity to convey intelligence of this trick to Bailly, 


and to admoniſh him to preſerve a profound ſilence, 


and not to be afraid. Ihis ſimple aud unpractiſed 
agent had, however, excited ſuſpicions by the ſymp- 


toms of terror he had exhibited upon being taken, and 
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by exclaiming, that the diſpatches he brought would 
involve his own deſtruction and that of others. At his 
firſt examination he confeſſed nothing; but being ſent 
to the tower, and put upon the rack, he revealed bis 
converſations with Ridolphi, and declared, that the diſ- 
patches which he bad brought had been delivered to 
the biſhop of Roſs. An order was granted for taking 
the biſhop into cuſtody. Having been aware, how- 
ever, of his perilous ſituation, his houſe was ſearched 
in vain for treaſonable papers; and he thought to 
ſcreen himſelf from anſwering any interrogatories un- 
der the ſanctity of his character as the ambaſſador of 
an independent princeſs. 7 

An unexpeRed incident excited, in the mean while, 


The duke's new ſuſpicions and alarms. Mary being defirous of 
friends and tranſmitting 2000 crowns to the lord Herries to ad- 


ſervants 
give evi- 
dence a- 
gainſt him, 


_ errand, carried the bag 


vance her intereſts in Scotland, the duke of Norfolk 
undertook to convey it to him with fafety. He intruſted 
it to the charge of his confidents Hickford and Barker, 
who putting it into a bag with diſpatches from their 
maſter to lord Herries, ordered a ſervant called Brown 
to carry it to Banniſter 3 who, being at this time on 
the border, could forward it to Scotland. Brown, 
ſuſpicious or corrupted, inſtead of proceeding on his 
and its contents to Sir William 
Cecil, now lord Burleigh. The privy-counct}, deem- 
ing it treaſon to ſend money out of the realm for the 
uſe of the friends of Mary, whom they affected to con- 


| tider as enemies, ordered Hickford and Barker to be 


apprehended. The rack extorted from them whatfoever 
they knew to the prejudice of their maſter. Hickford 
cave intelligence of the fatal diſcourſe and the letters 
trom Mary, which he had preferved in oppoſition to 
the orders given to him. All the proceedings between 
the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhop 
of Roſs, and Ridolphi, were brought to light. 
guard was placed upon the houſe of the duke of Nor- 
folk, in order to prevent his eſcape. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevil, and Dr 
Wilſon, were commiſſioned to examine him; and being 
impreſſed with the belief that the difcourſe and the 
letters had been deſtroyed, he poſitively denied that 
he had any concern in the affairs of the queen of Scots, 
or any knowledge of them whatſoever. He was com- 
mitted to the tower a cloſe priſoner. Banniſter by 
this time was taken ; and he confirmed the relations of 
Hickford and Barker. In the courſe of their diſco- 
veries, there appeared reaſons of ſuſpicion againſt many 
perſons of rank and diſtinction. The earls of Arun- 
del and Southampton, the lord Cobham, Mr Thomas 
Cobham his brother, Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Henry 
Percy, and other gentlemen who were friendly to the 
queen of Scots and the duke of Norfolk, were ordered 
to be lodged in different priſons; and the rack, and 
the expeQation of a pardon, drew from them the fulleſt 
confeſſions. The duke was altogether unable to de- 
fend himſelf. The concurring teſtimonies of his friends 
and ſervants, with the diſcourſe and the letters, which 
he fondly imagined had been committed to the flames, 
were communicated to him. He was cverwhelmed 
with amazement and diſtreſs; and exclaimed, that he 
had been betrayed and undone, He made ample ac- 
knowledgments of his guilt, and had no foundation of 
hope but in the mercy of his ſovereign. 


By the confeſſion of the duke himſelf, and from all 


[ 8054 ] 


the inquiries which had been made by the miniſters of Seotland 
Elizabeth, it appeared obvious beyond a doubt, thaa —— | 


© 
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the biſhop of Roſs had been the principal contriver of 


the conſpiracy. Ridolphi had acted under his direc. D, 


tion, and he had inſpirited the duke of Norfolk. He had an 


herents, and to feize boldly the perfon of Elizabeth, 
Ia his examinations he was treated with great rigour 
and inſult. But he made an able defence, and per- 
emptorily refuſed to make any anſwer to interroga- 
tories. The counſellors of Elizabeth were diſturbed 
with his obſtinacy; and having certified him, that the 
rack would ſoon render him more pliant, he was or- 
dered into cloſe keeping in a dark apartment of the 
tower. When he had remained a few days in this me- 
lancholy fituation, four privy-counſellors, the lord 
admiral], the lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Knollys, and 
Sir Fhomas Smith, went to the tower, and cauſed 
him to be brought to them to the heutenant's lodging. 
After having aſſured him that he was charged by all 
the priſoners as the principal contriver of the conſpi- 
racy, they inſiſted, in the name of their ſovereign, that 
he ſhould explain fully the part be had ated. The 
confeſſions of the duke of Norfolk and his ſervants, of 
the lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, and other 
gentlemen, with the diſcourſe and diſpatches of the 
queen of Scots, were ſet before him. They now pro- 
teſted upon their _ honour, that if he would make a 


free and open declaration of his proceedings, it ſhould 
neither be employed againſt himſelf, nor againſt any 


other perſon ; but that if he ſhould continue to be re- 
ſolute in refuſing to give this ſatis faction to their queen, 
who was anxious to ſearch the matter to the bottom, 
they were inſtructed to let him know, that fhe would 
abfolutely confider him as a private perſon, and order 
him to be tried and executed as a traitor. In this ex- 
tremity he accepted the conditions held out to him, 
and diſcloſed minutely all the tranſactions of the prin- 
cipal parties in the conſpiracy. But while he deſcribed 
the offences of his miſtreſs, the duke of Norfolk, and 
himſelf, he could not avoid to detract from their blame 
by apologies. It was natural, he ſaid, for the queen 
of Scots to exert the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours in her 
power to recover her freedom and crown ; and the 
methods ſhe adopted to operate her purpoſes ought 
to be conſidered in connection with the arts of Eliza- 
beth, who pertinaciouſly denied her acceſs to her pre- 
ſence, who kept her a cloſe priſoner in contempt of all 


the principles of humanity and juſtice, and who afford- 


ed an open and powerful afſiſtance to her enemies. The 
duke of Norfolk he was earneſt to excuſe on the foun- 
dation of the advances which had been made in bis 


marriage with the queen of Scots. Their plighted 


love, and their engagements, did not allow him to 
forſake her. As for himſelf, he was her ambaſſador and 
her ſervant ; and being highly indebted to her gene- 
roſity and kindneſs, he could not abandon her in cap- 
tivity and diftreſs without incurring the guilt of the 
moſt ſinful treachery and ingratitude. The daring 
propoſal he had made to ſeize the perſon of Elizabeth. 
was the point, he obſerved, which ſeemed to preſs upon 
him the moſt ſeverely; and he intreated them to be- 
lieve, that he had moved it only with the view of try- 
ing the courage of the duke of Norfolk. 22h 
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even proceeded to the extremity of adviſing that noble. plexin 


man to put himſelf at the head of a ſelect band of aq. dition 


biſhop 
Leſly, 


The privy- 
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©-:!:nd.” counſellors of Elizabeth were now in poſſeſſion of all 
the evidence they could expect in this important buſi- 

neſs, Norfolk was admoniſhed to prepare for his trial; 
and biſhop Leſly perceived, that though he might 
eſcape with his life, he would never more be permitted 
to reſide in England, and to act there as the ambaſſa- 
dor, the miniſter, and the friend of the queen of 
Scots: 
vs al.. The defeat of the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy was 
firs reined a blow to Mary which ſhe could never recover. Her 
by the 4 molt faithful friends were languiſhing in priſons upon 
don her account ; ſhe had no longer the counſcls of the bi- 
ſhop. of Roſs ; and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who had 
entered into her concerns with an unſcrupulons cor- 
diality had been ordered to withdraw from Eng- 
land. The trial and condemnation of Norfolk ſoon 
followed, and plunged her into the moſt calamitous 


ſniracy, 


diſtreſs. | 
171 The maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris in 1572 
And by t proved alſo extremely detrimental to her. It was in- 
Mali2cre 0 


3 terpreted to be a conſequence of the confederacy 
tion of the reformed. The Proteſtants Fwere every 
where tranſported with rage againſt the Papiſts. E- 
lizabeth prepared herſelf againſt an attack from the 
Roman- Catholic powers; and was haunted with the 
notion that they meant to invade her kingdom, and to 

give it to the queen of Scots. Her ambaſſador at Pa- 

ris, Sir Francis Walfingham, augmented her appre- 
henſions and terror. He compared her weakneſs with 

the ſtrength of her enemies, and aſſured her that if 
they ſhould poſſeſs themſclves of Scotland, ſhe wonld 

ſoon ceaſe to be a queen. He repreſented Mary as 

the great cauſe of the perils that threatened her perſo- 

f nal ſafety and the tranquillity of her kingdom; and as 
Wins. Violent diſeaſes required violent remedies, he ſcrupled 
an coun- not to counſel her to unite Scotland to her dominions, 
133 and to put to death a rival whoſe life was inconſiſtent 
og with her ſecurity, 
Scotland differed not very widely in their fentiments 


death, 


who were more moderate, were ſtill more attached to 
their religion than to Mary; and amidſt the indignation 
and horror into which the ſubjects of Scotland were 
thrown by the ſanguinary outrages of Charles IX. and 
Catharine de Medicis, they ſurveyed the ſufferings of 
their ſovereign with a diminiſhed ſympathy. 
1 This year the regent, finding himſelf beſet with 
ing. Jifficulties which he could not overcome, and the 
dis ſac. affairs of the nation involved in confufion from which 
F*:4d by he could not extricate them, died of melancholy, and 
on. was ſucceeded by the earl of Morton. | 
During the regency of the earl of Marre, a remark- 
able innovation took place, in the church, which de- 
terves to be particularly explained, being no leſs than 
the introduction of Epiſcopacy inſtead of the Preſby- 
terian form of worſhip. While the carl of Lenox was 
3 rezent, the archbiſhop of St Andrews was put to 
Tr troduced death, on account of his being ſuppoſed to have had a 
W'to Sc; Cobcern in the death of the earl of Murray; after which 
„he earl of Morton procured a grant of the temporaltics 
of that ſee. Out of theſe he allotted a Ripend to Mr 
John Douglas, a Proteſtant clergyman, who took up- 
on him the title of archbiſhop. This violence excited 


cenſure and murmurs. In the language of the times, 
2 | | 
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which had been formed at Bayonne for the extermina- 


from Sir Francis Walſingham ; while thoſe of them 


8 © 
it was pronounced to be a profanation of the kirk, Scotland. 

aud a high contempt of Gop; and it underwent the 
ſcrutiny of the miniſtry in applications and com- 
plaints to the regent. 'The matter was doubtleſs of 
too much importance to be overlooked; and a com- 
miſſion of privy-counſellors and clergymen waz) ap- 
pointed in the name of the king to inquire into it, and 
to reform and improve the policy of the church. This 
commiſhon, upon the part of the privy-council, con- 
ſiſted of the earl of Morton, the lord Ruthven, Robert 
abbot of Dunfermline, Mr James Macgill, Fir John 
Ballenden, and Colin Campbell of Glenorchie; and 
upon the part of the church there were named John 
Erſkine of Dun, and Mr John Winram, Mr Hay, 


Mr Lindiay, Mr Pont, and Mr John Craig. There 


were long conſultations and debates; and the influence 
and management of the earl of Morton direQed their 
determinations. It was reſolved, that till the majority 
of the king, or till the wiſdom of the three eſtates 
ſhould be conſulted, the titles of archbiſhop and 


biſhop ſhould continue as in the times which preceded 


the reformation; and that a chapter of learned mini- 
ſters ſhould be annexed to every metropolitan or ca- 
thedral ſeat. It was determined, that the ſees as they 
became vacant ſhould be given to thoſe of the Prote- 
ſtant miniſtry who were moſt eminent for their quali- 
fications ; that the archbiſhops and biſhops ſhould 
exercife no higher juriſdiction than what was permitted 
to ſuperintendants ; and that they ſhould be ſubject 
to the controul of the general afſemblies of the church. 
It was agreed, that all abbots, priors, and other in- 


ferior prelates preſented to benefices, ſhovid be ex- 


amined by the biſhop or ſuperintendant of tle dioccte 
or precin&t where the preferment was fituated ; and 
that their fitneſs to repreſent the church in parliament 
ſhould be duly inquired into. It was judged that the 
king and the regent ſhould recommend qualified per- 


ſons to vacant biſhoprics, and that the elections of them 
The more bigotted Proteſtants of 


ſhould be made by the chapters of the reſpective ca- 
thedrals. It was ordered, that all benefices with cure 
under prelacies, ſhould only be diſpoſed of to officia- 
ting miniſters ; that every miniſter ſhould receive ordi- 
nation from the biſhop of the dioceſe, or the ſuperin- 
tendant of the province; and that the biſhops and fu- 
perintendants, upon the ordination of miniſters, ſhould 
exact an oath from them to recognize the authority of 
the king, and to pay canonical obedience to their or- 
dinary in all things that were lawful. 

By theſe artful regulations the earl of Morton did 
not mean ſolely to conſult his owa rapacity or that of 
the nobles. The exaltation of the Proteſtant church 
to be one of the three eſtates was a conſequence of 
them; and the clergy being the ſtrenuous enemies of 
Mary, he might by their means ſecure a decided 1n- 
fluence in parliament. The earl of Marre, as regent, 
giving his ſanction to the proceedings of the commiſ- 
ſion, they were carried into practice. The dclufive 
expectation of wealth, which this revival of Epiſco- 
pacy held out to the miniſtry, was flattering to them; 
and they bore with tolerable patience this ſevere blow 
that was ftruck againſt the religious policy of Geneva. 
Mr John Douglas was defired to give a ſpecimen of 
his gifts in preaching ; and his election took effect, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition that was made to it by 
John Knox and other eceleſiaſtics, who Rood vp far 
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Scotland. the rules and forms which had been eſtabliſhed at the 
reformation. He was inaugvrated in his office by the 
biſhop of Cathneſs, Mr John Spotiwood ſuperintendant 
of Lothian, and Mr David Lindſay, who violating 
the book of diſcipline, communicated to him his cha- 
racer and admiſſion by the impoſition of hands. This 
was a ſingular triumph to Epiſcopacy ; and the exal- 
tation of Douglas included other peculiarities remark- 
able and offeuſive. He denied that he had made any 
fimoniacal agreement with the earl of Morton; yet it 
was known that the revenues of the archbiſhopric were 
almoſt wholly ingroſſed by that nobleman, He had 
promiſed to reſign, upon his inſtalment, the office of 
rector which he held in the univerſity of St Andrew's; 
yet he refuſed to execute this engagement. He was 
in a very advanced age; and his mental qualifications, 
which had never been eminent, were in a (tate of de- 

Cay. | 
A general aſſembly, which was holden at St An- 
drew's, conſidering the high moment of the new re- 
gulations introduced into the church, appointed com- 
miſſioners to go to Mr Knox, who was at this time 
indiſpoſed, and to conſult with him deliberately in his 
houſe, whether they were agreeable to the word of God. 
But from the arts of the nobles, or from the ſickneſs 
of Knox, it happened that this conference was not 
carried into execution. In a general aſſembly, how- 
ever, which met at Perth, the new polity was reported 
and examined. 'The names of archbiſhop, dean, arch- 
deacon, chancellor, and chapter, were excepted againſt 
as Popiſh diſt inctions, and as flanderous to the ears of 
p ous Chriftians. A wiſh was expreſſed that they might 
be exchanged for titles leſs profane and ſuperſtitious ; 
and an unanimous proteſtation was made, that the new 
polity was merely a temporary expedient, and ſhould 
only continue and prevail till a more perfe& order 
ſhould be obtained from the king, the regent, and the 
nobility. This tolerating reſolution left the new po- 
lity in its full force; and a colourable foundation was 
now eltabliſhed for the laity to partake in the profits 
of biſhopries. The fimoniacal pact ion of Morton and 
Douglas was not long a matter of fingularity. Mr 
James Boyd was appointed to the archbiſhopric of Glaſ- 
vow, Mr James Paton to the biſhopric of Dunkeld, 
5 and Mr Andrew Graham to the ſee of Dumblain; and 
theſe compromiſing ecclefiaſtics, upon being allowed 
competencies to themſelves, gratified their noble friends 
with the greateſt proportion of their revenues, The 
virtue of the common people approved not this ſpirit 
of traffic; and th. biſhops of the new polity were 

775 treated openly with reproach or with ridicule, 

Death of The year 1572 is alſo remarkable for the death of 
Jun Knox, John Knox, whoſe miſtaken zeal had contributed not 
a little to bring upon the queen thoſe misfortunes with 
which ſhe was now oppreſſed. Neither by his deatb, how- 
_ ever, nor by th: change of the regency, could ſhe now 
Le relieved. The earl of Morton was ſo much devoted 
to Ebzabeth, that he received particular inſtructions 


from her how to guide the young king. His eleva- 


tion, indeed, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the queen's 

2% affairs. He employed himſelf with ſucceſs in dividin 
Elizabeth | : 8 
reſolved on ber party among themſelves, and by his means the 


putting duke of Chattellerault and the earl of Huntley were 
Ay o induced to forſake her. As for Elizabeth, ſhe was 
cali, 


bent on putting Mary to death; but as no crime 
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was rejected; and the friends who remained true to 


awaited them. 


aſſured by the Engliſh commander of his life and li. ln . 


more rigour than ever, and patroniſed Morton in all Sreater r. 
to deliver him up, and would undoubtedly have put 


racter of ambaſſador from Mary, was judged im- 


up the emperor, the pope, and the duke of Alva, to 


profound, He was fond of diſputation, hot, violent, 


0 0 


could be alleged againſt her in England, ſhe thought s 
it proper that ſhe ſhould be carried back to for SR 
death in her own dominions. This propoſat, however, 


Mary once more began to indulge themſelves in hopes 
of ſuccours from France. New misfortunes, however, 
The caſtle of Edinburgh, which had 
hitherto been held for the queen by Kircaldy of Grange, 1 
was obliged to ſurrender to an Engliſh army command. of Edi. 
ed by Sir William Drury. Kircaldy was ſolemnly pu. rebel 
berty; but Elizabeth violated this capitulation, and . 
commanded him to be delivered up to the regent. An 
hundred of his relations offered to become vaſſals to Mor. 
ton, and to pay him 3000 merks yearly, if, he would 
ſpare his life; but in vain: Kircaldy and his brother 
Sir James were hanged at Edinburgh. Maitland of 
Lethington, who was taken at the ſame time, was 
poiſoned in the priſon-houſe of Leith. . 
The jealouſy of Elizabeth did not diminiſh with the ** 
decline of Mary's cauſe. She now treated her with ed uit 


the enormities which he committed againſt her friends, © _ 
Leſly biſhop of Roſs had been long impriſoned in Eng- 
land, on account of his concern in the duke of Nor- 
folk's conſpiracy. Morton earneſtly ſolicited the queen 


him to death; but this, as he had acted in the cha- 


politic, and the prelate was ſuffered to depart for France. 
When he arrived there, he endeavoured in vain to fir 


exert themſelves in behalf of the queen of Scotland; 
and, in 1574, the misfortnnes of his royal miſtreſs 
were farther aggravated by the death of Charles IX. Of 
of France, and her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine. (4,1 
The regent, in the mean time, ruled with the moſt de- and the 
ſpotic ſway. He twice coined baſe money in the name du gt 
of his ſovercign ; and after putting it into circulation Le 
the ſecond time, he iſſued orders for its paſſing only 
for its intrinſic value. The duke of Chattellerault bap- 
pening to die this year, the regent took every method 
of ruining all thoſe of his name and family. He com- 
mitted to priſon all the Hamiltons, and every perſon , 
of diſtinction who had fought for the queen at the battle qypriu 
of Langſide, and compelled them to buy their liberty audit 
at an exorbitant price. He inſtigated Dovglas of of Moruy 
Lochlevin to aſſaſſinate lord Arbroath, and it was with 
difficulty that the latter eſcaped the ambuſh that was 
laid for him. Reid, the biſhop of Orkney, haviog leit 
his eſtate to pious and charitable uſes, the regent pro- 
hibited the execution of the will, and took upon him- 
ſelf the adminiftration. To be rich was a ſufficient | 
crime to excite his vengeance. He entered the ware- 
houſes of merchants, and confiſcated their property; 
and if he wanted a pretence to juſtify bis conduct, the 
judges and lawyers were ready at his call. 

In this diſaſtrous period the clergy augmented the „% 
general confuſion. Mr Andrew Melvil had lately re- oppoſiti 
turned from Geneva; and the diſcipline of its a{ſembly to Ep 
being confidered by him as the moſt perfect model of. 
eccleſialtical policy, he was infinitely offended with the 
introduction of Epiſcopacy into Scotland. His learn- 
ing was confiderable, and his ſkill in languages Was 


an 
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tinacious. The Scottiſh clergy were in a hu- 
— xk an fe him; and his merit was ſufficient to. 


excite their admiration.  Inftigated by his practices, 
John Drury, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, called 
in queſtion, in a general aſſembly, the Jawfulneſs of the 
biſhops, and the authority of chapters in electing them. 
Melvil, after commending his zeal and his motion, de- 
claimed concerning the flouriſhing Rate of the eſtabliſn- 
ment of Geneva; and having recited the opinions of 
Calvin and Beza upon ecclefiaſtical government, main- 
tained, that there ſhould be no office-bearers in the 
church whoſe titles were not ſeen in the book of God. 
He affirmed, that the term bhp was nowhere to be 
found in it in the ſenſe in which it was commonly un- 
derſtood, as Chriſt allowed not any ſuperiority among 
miniſters. He contended that Chriſt was the only lord 
of his church ; and that the miniſters of the word were 
all equal in degree and power. He urged, that the 
eſtate of the biſhops, beſide being unlawful, had grown 
uoſeemly with corruptions ; and that if they were not 
removed out of the church, it would fall into decay, 
and endanger the intereſts of religion. His ſentiments 
were received with a fla:tering approbation; and tho? 
the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, with the biſhops of Dun- 


keld, Galloway, Brechin, Dumblain, and the Iſſes, 


were preſent in this aſſembly, they ventured not to 
defend their vocation. It was reſolved, that the name 
of biſhop conferred no diſtinction or rank; that the 
Epilcopal eſtate were not more honourable than the 
other minifters ; and that by the word of God their 
functions conſiſted in preaching, in adminiſtering the 
ſacraments, and in exercifing ecclefiaſtical diſciphne 
with the conſent of the elders. The Epiſcopal eſtate, 
in the mean while, were watched with an anxious obſer- 
vation; and their faults and demerits of every kind 
were charged upon them with rudeneſs and aſperity. 
In a new aſſembly this ſubje& was again canvaſſed. It 
was moved, whether biſhops, as conſtituted in Scotland, 
had any authority for their functions from the Scrip- 
tures? After long debates, it was thought prudent to 
void an explicit determination of this important que- 
tion, But a confirmation was beſtowed upon the re- 
| ſolution of the former aſſembly ; and it was eſtabliſhed 
as a rule, that every biſhop ſhould make choice of a 


particular church within his dioceſe, and ſhould actually 


diſcharge the duties of a miniſter. | 

Phe regent, diſturbed with theſe proceedings of the 
brethren, was diſpoſed to amuſe and to deceive them. He 
ſent a meſſenger to adviſe them not to infringe and diſ- 
figure the eſtabliſhed forms; and to admoniſh them, that 
if their averſion from Epiſcopacy was inſurmountable, it 
would become them to think of ſome mode of eccle- 
haſtical government to which they could adhere with 
conſtancy. 'The aſſembly taking the advantage of this 
meſſage, made a formal intimation to him, that they 
would diligently frame a laſting platform of polity, and 
ſubmit it to the privy-council. They appointed, ac- 
cordingly,,a committe of the brethren for this purpoſe. 
The butineſs was too agreeable to be neglected; and 
in a ſhort time Mr David Lindſay, Mr James Law- 
Ton, and Mr Robert Pont, were deputed to wait upon 


(A) Jebb, vol. 11. p. 227. It has never been publiſhed, Keith and other hiſtorians have preſerved what they call 
the earl of Bot haue declaration at his death, and account it to be genuine. Their partiality for Mary induced 

em the more eaſily to fall into this miſtake. The paper they give is demonſtratively a forgery ; and the want of 
the real confeſſion of Bothwel is ſtill a deficiency in our hiſtory. 


the regent with a new ſcheme of eecleſiaſtical govern- Scotland. 
ment. After reminding him, that he had been a no- 
table inſtrument in purging the realm of Popery, and 
begging that he would conſult with them upon any 
of its articles which he thought improper or incom- 
plete, they informed him, that they did not account 
it to be a perfect work to which nothing could be 
added, or from which nothing could be taken away ; 
for that they would alter and improve it, as the Al- 
mighty God might farther reveal his will unto thew. 
The regent, taking from them their ſchedule, replied, 
that he would appoint certain perſons of the privy- 
council to confer with them. A conference was even 
begun upon the ſubje& of their new eftabliſhment ; 
but from his arts, or from the troubles of the times, 
no advances were made im it. 5 


This year the earl of Bothwel died in Denmark 8 


and in his laſt moments, being ſtung with remorſe, he Bothwcl. 


confeſſed that he had been guilty of the king's mur- 


der, revealed the names of the perſons who were his 
accomplices, and with the moſt folemn proteſtations 


declared the honour and innocence of the queen. His 
confeſſion was trauſmitted to Elizabeth by the king of 
Denmark; but was ſuppreſſed by her with a ſucceſs- 
ful-anxiety (4). 9 1 
'The regent ſtill continued his enormities, till having jy, ed 1 
rendered himſelf obnoxious to the beſt part of the compelled 
nobility, he was, in 1577, compelled to reſign his of- to reſign his 
ice into the hands of James VI.; but as his majeſty was office of re- 
then only twelve years of age, a general council of twelve Sent. 
peers was appointed to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration. 
Next year, however, the earl of Morton having found 
means to gain the favour of the young king, procured 
the diſſolution of this council; and by thus being left 
the ſole adviſer of the king, he hoped once more to 
be raiſed to his former greatneſs, This could not be 
done, however, without keeping the king in a kind of 
captivity, fo that nobody could have acceſs to him but 
bimſelf. The king, ſenſible of his fituation, ſent a 
diſpatch to the earls of Argyle and Athole, intreating 
them to relieve him. An army for this purpoſe was, 
ſoon raiſed ; and Morton's partiſans were in danger of 
being defeated, had not the oppoſite party dreaded 
the vengeance of Elizabeth, who was reſolved to ſup- 
port the earl of Morton. In conſequeiice of this a 
negociation was entered into, by which it was agreed, 
that the earl of Argyle, with ſome others, ſhould be 
admitted into the king's council; and that four noble- 
men ſhould be choſen by each party to conſider of 
ſome proper method of producing tranquillity in the 
nation. | 
This pacification did not greatly diminiſh the power ge ike A 
of Morton. He ſoon got rid of one of his principal the earl ox 
antagoniſts, the ear] of Athole, by poiſoning him at Achole. 
an entertainment; after which he again gave a looſe 
to his reſentments againſt the houſe of Hamilton, whom 
he perſecuted in the moſt cruel manner. By theſe means, 
however, he drew upon himſelf a general hatred ; and he 
was ſupplanted in the king's favour by the lord d' Au- 
bigney, who came from France in the year 1579, 
and was created earl of Lennox. The next year Mor- 
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Scotland. ton was ſuſpeRed of an intention to deliver up the 
king to Elizabeth, and a guard was appointed to pre- 
vent any attempts of this kind. The queen of Eng- 
land endeavoured to ſapport her zealous partiſan; but 
233 Without effect. He was tried, condemned, and exe- 

Is con- cuted, as being concerned in the murder of Daraley. 
demnedand At the place of execution, it is ſaid, that he confeſſed 
mee Ry guilt ; but of this the evidence is not quite ſatis- 


the murder 

of Daruley, factory. i 
The elevation of king James, and the total overthrow 
586 of Morton, produced no beneficial conſequences to the 
Monſtrous unfortunate Mary. In the year 1581, ſhe addreſſed 
Cy 1 a letter to Caſtelnau the French ambaſſador, in which 
i 3 ſne complained that her body was ſo weak, and her 
'Y* limbs ſo feeble, that ſhe was unable to walk. Caſtel- 
nau therefore intreated Elizabeth to mitigate a little 
the rigours of Mary's confinement ; which being refu- 
ſed, the latter had thoughts of reſigning her claims to 
the crown both of England and Scotland into the 
bands of her fon, and even of adviſing him to uſe 
every effort in his power to eſtabliſh his claim to che 
Engliſh crown as preferable to that of Elizabeth. But 
being apprehenſive of danger from this violent method, 
ſhe again contented herſelf with ſending to the court 
of England ineſfectual memorials and remonſtrances. 
Elizabeth, inſtead of taking compaſſion on her miſe- 
rable ſituation, aſſiduouſly encouraged every kind of 
diſorder in the kingdom, on purpoſe to have the queen 
more and more in her power. Thus the Scottiſh mal- 
contents finding themſelves always ſupported, a conſpi- 
= racy was at laſt entered into, the defign of which 
Theken g Was to hold James in captivity, and to overthrow the 
tzken pri. authority of Arran and Lennox, who were now the 
loner. principal perſons in the kingdom. The chief ac- 
tors in this conſpiracy were the earls of Gowne, 
Marre, and Glencairn, the lords Lindſay and Boyd, 
with the maſters of Glammis and Oliphant. By rea- 
ſon of the yourh and imbecillity of the king, they ea- 
ſily accompliſhed their purpoſe; and having got him in 
their power, they promiſed him his liberty, provided 
te would command Lennox to depart the kingdom. 
This was accordingly done, but the king found him- 
felf as much a priſoner as before. The more effectually 
to Cetain bim in cuſtody, the rebels conſtrained him to 
— 14ue a proclamation, wherein he declared himſelf to be 
at perfect liberty. Lennox was preparing to advance 
to the king's relief with a conſiderable body of forces, 
when he was diſconcerted by the king's peremptory 
command to leave Scotland ; upon which he retired to 
Dumbarton; in order to wait for a more favourable 
opportunity, The ear] of Arran, being more for- 
ward, was committed to cloſe cuſtudy for ſome time, 
Unt afterwards confined only ia his houſe of Kinneil. 
The rebels took upon them the title of “ lords for the 

58 reformation of the ſtate.“ 5 

Rien The clergy, who bad all this time been exceedingly 
- pproved oſaverie to Epiſcopacy, now gave open countenance 
te clergy. to the lords of the reformation. On the 13th of OQo- 
ber 1582, they made a ſolemn act, by which the raid 
o Ruthyer, as the capture of the king was called, was 
dcemed a fervice moſt acceptable to all who feared 
God, refpeRed the true religion, and were anxious for 
the preſervation of the king and ſtate ; and every mi- 
nister was commanded to declaim from his pulpit vpon 
the expegirency of this meaſure, and to exhort the 
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people to concur with the lords in proſeeuting the full 
of the commonwealth, Not ſatisfied with this appro. 


ceedings approved by the ſtares of Scotland, ag « a 
good, a thankful, and a neceſſary ſervice to the king;” 


could take place, or indeed was ever intended. 


prehended no further danger, little ſuppoſing that a Frenchat 


ordered the gates to be ſhut. The earls of Ar- 
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Scot] 
deliverance of the church, and the perfect reformation otlang, 


bation of the clergy, the confpirators got their pro. 


at the ſame time that it was enacted, that no ſuit ci. 
vil or criminal of any kind ſhould ever be inſtituted by nt: 5 
the perſons concerned in it. Soon after this, Lennox 10 Dla. 
took his leave of Scotland, and ſailed for France, where beth. 
he died. | 

The unfortunate Mary was driven to deſpair when 
ſhe heard that her ſon was taken priſoner by rebels 
who had been inſtigated by Elizabeth. In this i. 
ſtreſs, ſhe addreſſed a molt ſpirited letter to Eliza. 
beth, in which ſhe at once aſſerted her own innocence, i 
and ſet forth the conduct of Elizabeth herſelf in ſuch yu. 
language as muſt have put the moſt impudent of her uſual pe. 
adverſaries to the bluſh. Elizabeth could not reply, fidy. 
and therefore had recourſe to her uſual arts of trea. 
cherous 'negaciation. New terms were propoſed to 
Mary, who would gladly have ſubmitted almoſt to any 
thing, provided ſhe could procure her freedom. It 
was propoſed, as had often been done before, to al- . 94 
ſociate the queen of Scots with her fon in the govern- 3 
ment; but as this was to be referred to the king, who mM ed! 
was in the hands of Elizabeth's friends, and to the 
parliament, who were under the power of the ſame 
faction, it is eaſy to ſee that no ſuch aſſociation ever 


After the death of Lennox, the conſpirators ap- 55 


prince ſo young and unexperienced could deliver him- ee. 
ſelf from captivity. This, however, in the year ! 583, Sad, 
he effected in the following manner. A convention of 

the eſtates had been ſummoned to meet at St An- 
drew's. James, whom the earl of Arran, notwith- 
ſtanding his confinement at Kinneil, had found means 
to inſtru and adviſe, pretended a deſire of vifiting his 
grand-uncle the earl of March, who reſided at St An- 
drew's, and was for that purpoſe permitted to repair 
thither a few days before the convention. The better 
to deceive the earls of Gowrie, Angus, and Marre, 
who attended him, he took up his lodgings in an old 
inn, which was quite open and defenceleſs. But having 
expreſſed a deſire to ſee the cafile of St Andrews, he was 
admitted into it ; and colonel Stewart, who command- 
ed the caſtle, after admitting a few of his retipue, 


gyle, Mariſchal, Montroſe, and Rothes, who were - 
in concert with the king, haſtened to make him an of- % big 
fer of their ſwords. The oppoſite faction, being un- pes | 
prepared for hoſtilities, were filled with conſternation» from © 
Of all the conſpirators, the earl of Gowrie alone was! 
admitted into the king's preſence, by the favour of 
Colonel Stuart, and received his pardon. The 
earls of March, Argyle, Gowrie, Mariſhal, and Rothes, 
were appointed to be a council for aſſiſting the king in 
the management of his affairs; and ſoon after this, 
James ſet out for Edinburgh. The king no ſooner 
found himſelf at liberty, than, by the advice of his 
privy-council, he iſſued a proclamation of mercy to the 
conſpirators ; but they, flattering themſelves with os 
hopes of ſupport from Elizabeth, obſtinately refuſe 


to accept of his pardon. In canſequence of this, mw 
| wer 
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denounced rebels. Elizabeth failed not to give 


tland. were » 
al all the encouragement ſhe could, and, 


— them underhand 


the clergy uttered the moſt ſeditious diſconrſes againſt | 
the king and government; and while they railed againſt. 


Popery, they themſelves maintained openly the very 
characteriſtic and diſtinguiſhing mark of Popery, 
namely, that the clerical was entirely independent of 
the civil power. | 

At laſt the rebels broke forth into open hoſti- 


193 
3 lities; but by the vigilance of Arran, the earl of 


WW... cmncd Gowrie, who had again begun his treaſonable practi- 
lad excctl- ces, was committed to cuſtody ; while the reſt, un- 
WW able to oppoſe the king, who appeared againſt them 
with a formidable army, were obliged to fly into Eng- 
jand, where Elizabeth, with her uſual treachery, pro- 
tected them. 1 | 

The earl of Gowrie ſuffered as a traitor; but the ſe- 
verity exerciſed againſt him did not intimidate the 
clergy. They (till continued their rebellious practices, 
until the king being informed that they were engaged 
in a correſpondence with ſome of the fugitive lords, 


the privy-council. The clergymen, not daring to ap- 
pear, fled to England; and on the 2oth of May 1584, 
dee. the king ſummoned a convention of the eſtates, on 
Wir: zg:inft purpoſe: to humble the pride of the church in an ef- 
liecergy. fetual manner. In this aſſembly the raid of Ruth- 


ven was declared to be rebellion, according to a de- 


claration which had formerly been made by the king. 
And, as it had grown into a cuſtom with the promo- 
ters of ſedition and the enemies of order, to decline 
the judgment of the king and the council, when 
called before them to anſwer for rebellious or contume- 
lious ſpeeches, uttered from the pnlpit or in public 
places, an ordination was made, aſſerting that they 
had complete powers to judge concerning perfons of 
every degree and function; and declaring, that every 
act of oppoſition to their juriſdiction ſhould be ac- 
counted to be treaſon, It was enacted, that the au- 
thority of the parliament, as conſtituted by the free 
votes of the three eſtates, was full and ſupreme ; and 
that every attempt to diminiſh, alter, or infringe, its 
power, dignity, and juriſdiction, ſhould be held and 
puniſhed as treaſon. All juriſdictions and judgments, 


3 


al aſſemblies and conventions, not approved of by the 


| king and the three eſtates, were condemned as unlaw- 
ful, and prohibited. It was ordained, that the king 
might appoint commiſſioners, with powers to examine 

into the delinquencies of clergymen, and, if proper, 

to deprive them of their benefices. It was command- 

ed, that clergymen ſhould not for the future be admit- 

ted to the dignity of lords of the ſeſſion, or to the ad- 
miniſtration of any judicature civil or criminal. An 
ordination was made, which ſubjeQed to capital pu- 
niſhment all perſons who ſhould inquire into the affairs 

of ſtate with a malicious curiofity, or who ſhould ut- 

ter falſe and ſlanderous ſpeeches in ſermons, declama- 
tions, or familiar diſcourſe, to the reproach and con- 
tempt of the king, his parents, and progenitors. It 

was ordered that a guard, conſiſting of 40 gentlemen, 

» with a yearly allowance to each of 2001. ſhould con- 
1 attend upon the king. This parliament, which 
* "= full of zeal for the crown, did not overlook the 
ory, iſtory of Buchannan, which about this time was exci— 


ung a very general attention, Ir commanded, that all 
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perſons who were poſſeſſed of copies of his chronicle, 


citations were given to their leaders to appear before 
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and of his treatiſe on the Scottiſh government, ſhould 
ſurrender them within 40 days, under the penalty of 
200 l. in order that they might be purged of the of- 
fenſive and extraordinary matters they contained. 
This ſtroke of tyranny was furious and ineffectual. 
Foreign nations, as well as his own countrymen, were 
filled with the higheſt admiration of the genius of Bu- 
chanan. It was not permitted that his writings ſhould 
ſuffer mutilation; they were multiplied in every quar- 
ter; and the ſeverity exerciſed againſt them only ſer- 
ved the more to excite curioſity, and to diffuſe his re- 
tation, 23 


While the parliamentary acts, which ſtruck againſt 


Scotland, 
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the importance of the church, were in agitation, the endeavour 


miniſters deputed Mr David Lindfay to ſolicit the 
king that no ſtatutes ſhould pafs which affected the ec- 
eleſiaſt ical eſtabliſhment, without the conſultation of 
the general aſſembly. But the earl of Arran having 
intelligence of this commiſſion, defeated it, by com- 
mitting Mr Lindſay to priſon as a ſpy for the diſcon- 
tented nobles. Upon the publication, however, of 
theſe acts by the heralds, Mr Robert Pont miniſter 
of St Cuthberts, and one of the ſenators of the court 
of ſeſſion, with Mr Walter Balcanqual, proteſted for- 
mally in the name of the church, that it diſſented from 
them, and that they were conſequently invalid. Ha- 
ving made this proteſtation, they inſtantly fled, and 
were proclaimed traitors. By letters and pamphlets, 
which were artfully ſpread among the people, their 
paſſions were rouzed againſt the king and his council. 
The miniſters of Edinburgh took the reſolution to 


forſake their flocks, and to retire to England; and in 


an apology circulated by their management, they an- 
xiouſly endeavoured to awaken commiſeration and 
pity, They magnified the dangers which threatened 
them; and they held out, in vindication of their con- 
duct, the example of the prophets, the apoſtles, the 
martyrs, and of Chriſt himſelf, who all concurred, 
they ſaid, in oppofing the ordinations of men, when 
contradictory to the will of heaven, and in declining 


the rage of the enemies of God. The king appointed 


his own chaplains and the archbiſhop of St Andrew's 


to ſupport 

themſelves | 
againſt the 
civil power. 


to perform the miniſterial functions in his capital. 


The clergy over Scotland were commanded to fub- 
ſcribe a declaration, which imported the ſupremacy of 


the king over the church, and their ſubmiſſion to the 


authority of the biſhops. The national ferments in- 
creaſed in their violence. Many miniſters refuſed to 
ſubſcribe this declaration,. and were deprived of their 
livings. It was contended, that to make the king ſu- 
preme over the church was no better than to fet up a 
new pope, and to commit treaſon againſt Jeſus Chriſt. 


It was urged, that to overthrow aſſemblies and preſ- 


byteries, and to give dominion to biſhops, was not 
only to overſet the eſtabliſhed polity of the church, but 
to deſtroy religion itſelf. For the biſhops were the 


ſlaves of the court, were ſchiſmatical in their opinions, 


and depraved in their lives. It was affirmed, that he- 
reſy, atheiſm, and Popery, would ſtrike a deep root, 
and grow into ſtrength. And the people were taught 
to believe, that the biſhops would corrupt the nation 
into a reſemblance with themſelves ; and that there 
every where prevailed diſimulation and blaſphemy, per- 
ſecution and obſcenity, the profanation af the ſcri plans 

| | and 
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Scotland. and the breach of faith, covetouſneſs, perjury, and ſa- her greatneſs and ſafety were intimately connected Sy 

crilege. It was ſounded abroad, that the miniſters with their own; and they concurred in indulging — 

alone were entruſted with eccleſiaſtical functions, and fears, jealouſies, and anger. It was reſolved that Mar 1 70 
with the ſword of the word; and that it was moſt wic- ſhould periſh. An aſſociation was formed, to which * 
ked and profane to imagine, that Jeſus Chriſt had ever perſons of every condition and degree were invited. on. : 
committed the keys of the kingdom of heaven to civil The profeſſed bufineſs of this aſſociation or ſociety 
magiltrates and their ſervants or deputies. was the preſervation of the life of Elizabeth, which it 

While the clergy were thus impotently venting their was affirmed was in danger, from a conſpiracy to ad. 

wrath, Elizabeth, alarmed beyond meaſure at this vance ſome pretended title to the crown; and its mem. 

ſudden revolution, and terrified by a confeſſion extort- bers vowed and proteſted, by the majeſty 'of God, to 

ed by the rack from one Francis Throgmorton, con- employ their whole power, their bodies, lives, and 

cerning a combination of the Catholic princes to in- goods, in her ſervice, to withſtand, as well by force 

f | | vade England, began to treat with Mary in a more of arms as by other methods of revenge, all perſons, 
| ſincere manner than uſual; but, having gained over to of whatſoever nation or rank, who ſhould attempt in 
her fide the earl of Arran, the only man of activity in any form to invade and injure her ſecurity or her life, 

v Scotland, ſhe reſolved to proceed to extremities with and never to deſiſt from the forcible purſuit of them 
the queen of Scots. The Roman Catholics, both at till they ſhould be completely exterminated. They 

| home and abroad, were inflamed againſt her with a alſo vowed and proteſted, in the preſence of the eter. 

boundleſs and implacable rage. There prevailed many nal God, to proſecute to deſtruction any pretended 

rumours of plots and conſpiracies againſt her kingdom ſucceſſor by whom, or for whom, the deteſtable deed 

and her life. Books were publiſhed which detailed of the aſſaſſination of Elizabeth ſhould be attempted 

her cruelties and injuſtice to Mary in the moſt indig- or committed. 'The-earl of Leiceſter was in a par- 

nant language of reproach, and which recommended ticular manner the patron of this aſſociation; and the 

her. aſſaſſination as a moſt meritorious act. The earl whole influence of Elizabeth and her miniſters was 

of Arran had explained to her the practices of the exerted to multiply the ſubſcriptions to a bond or 

queen of Scots with her ſon, and had diſcovered the league which was to prepare the way, and to be a 

intrigues of the Catholic princes to gain him to their foundation for accompliſhing the full deſtruction and 

views. While her ſenſibilities and fears were ſeverely ruin of the Scottiſh queen. ST LESS: 

„„ Excruciating to her, circumſtances happened which A combination ſo reſolute and ſo fierce, which 
Intended Confirmed them in their ſtrength, and provoked her to pointed to the death of Mary, which threatened her 
invaſion of give the fulleſt ſcope to the malignity of her paſſions. titles to the crown of England, and which might de- 
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liberty. She urged the advancement of the“ great 
plot;“ ſhe intimated, that the prince her ſon was fa- 
vourable to the“ deſignment,“ and diſpoſed to be di- 
rected by her advice; ſhe intreated, that every deli 


cacy with regard to her own ſtate and condition ſhould 


be laid aſide without ſcruple; and ſhe aſſured him, 
that ſhe would moft willingly ſuffer perils and dan- 
gers, and even death itſelf, to give relief to the op- 
preſſed children of the church. Theſe diſcoveries, ſo 
exaſperating to the inquietudes and diſtreſſes of Eliza- 
beth, were followed by a deep and general con- 
ſternation. The terror of an invaſion ſpread itſelf 
with rapidity over England; and the Proteſtants, while 
they trembled for the life of their champion, were till 
more alarmed with the dangers which threatened their 
religion. 


L- , 


In this ſtate of perplexity and diſtraction, the coun- 


ſellors of Elizabeth did not forget that they had been 
the inſtruments of her perſecution of the queen of 


Zeots, and of the feverities with which ſhe had treated 
the Roman Catholics, They were fully ſenſible, that 


ver dee Crichton, a Scottiſh Jeſuit, paſſing into his own feat the ſucceſſion of her ſon, could not fail to excite 

meoverec country, was taken by Netherland pirates; and ſome in her boſom the bittereſt anxieties and perturbation. 

papers which he had torn in pieces and thrown into the Weary of her ſad and long captivity, broken down 
5 | ſea being recovered, were tranſmitted to England. Sir with calamities, dreading afflitions ſtill more cruel, 1 | 
. William Wade put them together with dexterity; and and willing to take away from Elizabeth every poſ- . 
1 | X 2 ; She propo- WM 

't they demonſtrated beyond a doubt, that the invaſion of ſible pretence of ſeverity, ſhe now framed a ſcheme of ſes a(cien: WM 

i 5 England was concerted by the Pope, the Spaniard, accommodation, to which no decent or reaſonable ob- of c. 
} and the duke of Guiſe. About this time, too, a re- jection could be made. By Naw, her ſecretary, ſhe moda BW 
| 793 : X z , X N | | 
| Rem.rk. markable letter was intercepted from Mary to Sir preſented it to Elizabeth and her privy-council. She | 

j able letter Francis Engleſield. She complained in it that ſhe proteſted in it, that if her liberty ſhould be granted to 

} trom Mzry could have no reliance upon the integrity of Eliza- her, ſhe would enter into the cloſeſt amity with Eli— 

jj e beth, and that ſhe expected no happy iſſue to any zabeth, and pay an obſervance to her above every 

[| „n, treaty which might be opened for her reſtoration and ether prince of Chriſtendom ; that ſhe would forget 


all the injuries with which ſhe had been loaded, ac- 


knowledge Elizabeth to be the rightful queen of 
England, abſtain from any claim to her crown during 
her life, renounce the title and arms of England, which 
ſhe had uſurped by the command of her huſband the 
king of France, and reprobate the bull from Rome 
which had depoſed the Engliſh queen. She likewiſe 
proteſted, that ſhe would enter into the aſſociation 
which had been formed for the ſecurity of Elizabeth; 
and that ſhe would conclude a defenſive league with 
her, provided that it ſhould not be prejudicial to the 
ancient alliance between Scotland and France, and 
that nothing ſhould be done during the life of the 
Engliſh queen, or after her death, which ſhould inva. 
lidate her titles to the crown of England, or thoſe of 
her ſon. As à confirmation of thele articles, ſhe pro- 
feſſed, that ſhe would conſent to ſtay in England for 
ſome time as an hoſtage; and that if ſhe was permit- 
ted to retire from the dominions of Elizabeth, ſhe 
would ſurrender proper and acceptable perſons as ſure- 


ties. She alſo proteſied, that ſhe would make 02 
| | alte- 
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geo land. alterations in Scotland; and that, upon the repeal of 
-—— what had been enacted there to her diſgrace, ſhe would 
bury in oblivion all the injuries ſhe had received from 
her ſubjects: that ſhe would recommend to the king 
her ſon thoſe counſellors who were moſt attached to 
England, and that ſhe would employ herſelf to recon- 
cile him to the fugitive nobles: that ſhe would take no 
ſteps about his marriage without acquainting the 
queen of England; and that, to give the greater firm- 
neſs to the propoſed accommodation, it was her defire 
that he ſhould be called as a party to it: and in fine, 
ſhe affirmed, that ine would procure the king of 


S. 0-0 


and rejected with ſcorn ſuch an infamous tranſaction. Scotland. 
In 1585, Mary began to feel all the rigours of a ſe- 

vere impriſonment. She had been removed from 
Sheffield to the caſtle of Tutbury ; and under her new 

keepers ſhe experieticed a treatment which was in the 

higheſt degree unjuſt, diſreſpe&ful, and acrimonious. 

Two apartments or chambers only were allotted to g,, 
her; and they were ſmall and inconvenient, meanly She is con- 
furniſhed, and ſo full of apertures and chinks, that fined, and 
they could not protect her againſt the inclemencies of ctuellytrea- 
the weather. The liberty of going abroad for plea- ” 

ſure or exerciſe was denied to her. She was aſlailed 


| Scots, 


ſaid to deſign. That an unhappy woman, confined 
and guarded with the utmoſt vigilance, who had not 
for many years ſufficient intereſt to procure a decent 
treatment for herſelf, ſhould be able to carry on ſuch 
cloſe and powerful negociations with different princes 
as were imputed to her, is an abſurdity which it muſt 
for ever be impoſſible to reconcile. That ſhe had an 
amour with her keeper the earl of Shrewſbury, as was 
now reported, might be; though of this there 1s no 
proof. This, however, could ſcarce be treaſon againſt Eli» 


zabeth (A): yet, on account of this, Mary was commit- 


%% France and the princes of Lorraine to be guarantees by rheumatiſms and other maladies ; and her phyſician 
Nypocriſy for the performance of her engagements, Elizabeth, would not undertake to effect a cure, or even to pro- 
aden who was ſkilful in hypocriſy, diſcovered the moſt deci- cure her any eaſe, unleſs ſhe ſhould be removed to a 
= 3 five ſymptoms of ſatisfaction and joy when theſe over- more commodious dwelling. Applications for this 
Wo res were communicated to her. She made no advan - purpoſe were frequently made, and uniformly rejected. 
ces, however, to conclude an accommodation with Here, however, her own afflictions did not extinguiſh 

Mary; and her minifters and courtiers exclaimed in her mind her ſenſibility for the misfortunes of 

againſt lenient and pacific meaſures. It was loudly others; and ſhe often indulged herſelf in the ſatisfac- 

inſiſted, that the liberty of Mary would be the death tion of employing a ſervant to go through the village 

of Elizabeth; that her aſſociation with her ſon would of Tutbury in ſearch of objects of diſtreſs, to whom 

be the ruin both of England and Scotland; and that ſhe might deal out her charity, But her inhuman 

her elevation to power would extend the empire of keepers, envying her this pleaſure, commanded her to 

Popery, and give a deadly blow to the doctrines of abſtain from it. Imputing their rigour to a ſuſpicious 

the reformation. fidelity, ſhe defired that her ſervant might, on theſe 
In the mean time an act of attainder had paſſed occaſions, be accompanied by one of the ſoldiers of 

apainlt the fugitive nobles, and their eſtates and ho- their guard, or by the conſtable of the village. But 

nours were forfeited to the king ; who, not ſatisfied they would not alter their prohibition. They refuſed 

with this, ſent Patrick maſter of Gray to demand a to her the exerciſe of the Chriftian duty of diſpenſing 

ſurrender of their perſons from the queen of England. an alms; and they would not allow her the ſoft conſo- 

As this ambaſſador had reſided ſome time in France, lation of moiſtening her eye with ſorrows not her own. 

and been intimate with the duke of Guiſe, he was re- To inſult her the more, the caſtle of Tutbury was con- 
commended to Mary : but being a man of no prin- verted into a common jail. A young man, whoſe 

ciples he eafily ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by crime was the profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, was 
| Elizabeth; and while he pretended friendſhip to the committed to a chamber which was oppolite to her 
| zo: unfortunate queen, he diſcovered all that he knew of window, in order that he might be perſecuted in her 
WE "il re the intentions of her and her ſon. The moſt ſcanda- fight with a peſtilent cruelty. Notwithſtanding his 
= 3 lous falſehoods were forged againſt Mary; and the leſs cries and reſiſtance, he was dragged every morning to 
dien of ſhe was apparently able to execute, the more ſhe was hear prayers, and to join in the. Proteſtant worſhip ; 


and after enduring ſeveral weeks this extraordinary 
violence to his conſcience, he was unmercifully ſtrang - 
led without any form of law or juſtice. Mary remon- 
ſtrated with warmth to Elizabeth againſt indignitics ſo 
ſhocking and ſo horrible; but inſtead of obtaining 
conſolation or relief, ſhe was involved more deeply ia 
wo, and expoſed to ſtill harder inventions of malice 
and of anger. | fd ; 
In the midſt of her misfortunes Mary had ſtill ſola- 
ced herſelf with hope ; and from the exertions of her 
ſon ſhe naturally expected a ſuperlative advantage. 


ted to the charge of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, zealous puritans, and who, it was hoped, 
would treat her with ſuch ſeverity as might drive her 
», do deſpair, and induce her to commit ſome raſh ac- 


He had hitherto behaved with a becoming cordiality ; ,.,. 325 

. - . 1 . 4 Elizabuils 
and ur the negociation which ſhe had opened with him hes dit, 
for her aſſociation in the government, he had been ſtu- ſenſion be- 


= dious to pleaſe and flatter her. He had informed her tween Mary 
I Altes tion. The earl of Leiceſter, ſaid to be Elizabeth's by a particular diſpatch, that he found the greateſt Ing her 
bet to  Paramour, even ventured to ſend aſſaſſins, on purpoſe, comfort in her maternal tenderneſs, and that he would Ny 
W Dir by the murder of Mary, at once to deliver his miſtreſs accompliſh her commands with humility and expedi- 
br. from her fears. But the new keepers of the caſtle, tion; that he would not fail to ratify her union and 
thongb religious bigots, were men of ſtrict probity, aſſociation with him in the government; that it would 
Vor. IX. I | 40 D be 
(4) Amidſt the infamous calumnies which this princeſs was ſolicitous to fix upon the queen of Scots, it muit | 
excite the higheſt indignation to conſider her own contempt of chaſtity, and the unprincipled licentiouſneſs of her ; 1 


private life, See Haynes's Collect. of State Papers, p. 99+ &c- Even when palfied with age, ſhe was yet burning 
with unquenchable detires ; and vain of her haggard and cadaverous form, ſought to allure to her many lovers. Sce 
Murdin, p. 558, 560, 657, 718, 719. and the diſcoveries of a writer, whoſe pen, elegant, poignant, inquiſitive, and 
YH Polite, improves apd embellithes every topic that it canvaſſes ; Walpole, Catalogue of royal and noble Authors, vol: i. 
Y P. 126. [Stuart, vol. ii. p. 282, note. 7; 
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Alliance of her, own advantage. 


inquietudes and anguiſh. 


DS 0 
be his moſt earneſt endeavour to reconcile their com- 
mon ſubjects to that meaſure ; and that ſhe might ex- 
pect from him, during his life, every ſatisfaQtion and 
duty which a good mother could promiſe to herſelf 


from an affectionate and obedient ſon. But theſe fair 
bloſſoms of kindneſs and love were all blaſted by the 
treacherous arts of Elizabeth. By the maſter of Gray, 
who had obtained an aſcendant over James, ſhe turned 
from Mary his affections. He delayed to ratify her 
aſſociation in the government; and he even appeared 
to be unwilling to preſs Elizabeth on the ſubje& of 
her liberty. The maſter of Gray had convinced him, 
that if any favour was ſhown to Mary by the queen 
of England, it would terminate in his humiliation. 
He aſſured him, that if his mother were again to mount 
the Scottiſh throne, her zeal for Popery would induce 
her to ſeek a huſband in the houſe of Auſtria; that 
ſhe would diffolve his aſſociation with her in the govern - 
ment, on the pretence of his attachment to the reform- 
ed doarines ; and that he would not only loſe the glo- 


ry of his preſent power, but endanger his proſpects of 


ſucceſſion. - Mary expoſtulated with bim by letter up- 
on the timidity and coldneſs of his behaviour; and he 
returned her an anſwer full of diſreſpect, in which he 
intimated his reſolution to conſider her in no other 
character than as queen-mother. Her amazement, in- 
dignation, and grief, were infinite. She wrote to Ca- 
ſtelnau the French ambaſſador, to inform him of her 
« My ſon,” ſaid ſhe, © is 
nngrateful; and I defire that the king your maſter 
ſhall confider him no longer as a ſovereign. In your 
future diſpatches, abſtain from giving him the title of 
king, I am his queen and his ſovereign ; and while I 


live, and continue at variance with him, he can at the 


beſt be but an uſurper. From him I derive no luſtre ; 
and without me he could only have been lord Darnley 
or the ear] of Lennox; for I raiſed his father from 
being my ſubjeR to be my huſband, IT aſk from him 
nothing that is his; what I claim is my own; and if 
he perſiſts in his courſe of impiety and ingratitude, I 
will beſtow upon him my malediction, and deprive 
him not only of all right to Scotland, but of all the 
dignity and grandeur to which he may ſucceed thro? 
me. My enemies ſhall not enjoy the advantages they 
expect from him. For to the king of Spain I will 
convey, in the ampleſt form, my claims, titles, and 
reatneſs.“ 
Elizabeth having thus found means to ſow diſſen— 


ſion between the queen of Scots and her ſon, did not 


fail to make the beſt uſe ſhe could of the quarrel for 
The Pope, the duke of Guile, 


the Popiſn and the king of Spain, had concluded an alliance, 


powers 
againſt 
Elizabeth. 


called the h-ly league, for the extirpation of the Pro— 
teſtant religion all over Europe. Elizabeth was thrown 
into the greatelt conſternation on this account ; and 
the idea of 2 counter aſſociation amon 
princes of Europe immediately ſuggeſted itſelf. Sir 


Edward Wotton was deputed to Scotland; and ſo 


887 
Mcau and 
ſhameful 
behaviour 
of james. 


completely gained upon the imbecillity of James, that 
he concluded a firm alliance with Elizabeth, without 
making any ſtipulation in favour of his mother. Nay, 
ſo far was he the dupe of this ambaſſador and his mi- 
ſtreſs, that he allowed himſelf to be perſuaded to take 
into his favonr Mr Archibald Douglas, one of the 
murderers of Lord Darnley; and, as if all this had 


[S002 } | 
not been ſufficient, he appointed this aſſaſſin to be his Scotlng 


the caſtle-wall, By 


the Proteſtant 
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ambaſſador for England. ä 

Mary, thus abandoned by all the world, in the hangs 
of her moſt inveterate and cruel enemy, fell a vi&im 
to her reſentment and treachery in the year 158). 
The year before, a conſpiracy had been formed by 
ſome Popiſh zealots to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth; the prin- 
cipal contriver and intended actor in which was named 
Babington. 


if it had not been with a view to involve the unforty- 
nate Mary in the guilt of it. 
the conſpirators, who had diſcovered the whole tothe 
Engliſh miniſter, was diſpatched to the caſtle of 
Chartley in Staffordſhire, where Mary was now con- 
fined; on purpoſe to commence a correſpondence with 
her. To facilitate this buſineſs, Walfingham the Eng- 
liſh ſecretary wrote a letter to Sir Amias Paulet, re- 


\ 


8 . 


f 1 Account of 
This conſpiracy was known by Eliza. Babingto,; 
beth and her miniſters the ſame year; ſo that the pro- {piracy 
jectors of it would then have been taken into cuſtody, 


againſt 


Elizabeth. 
Gilbert Gifford, one of 
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queſting him to permit Gifford to bribe one of his ſer- treachery 


vants. 


Paulet, however, refuſed to grant this requeſt ; ofElizabah 


upon which Gifford corrupted a brewer in the neigh- d her 


bourhood, who put his letters to Mary in a hole in 
| the ſame conveyance it wag 
thought that Mary would anſwer the letters; but ſhe 
having had warning from France not to take a partin 
this conſpiracy, did not make any return to the let- 
ters. 
of the queen of Scots to Gifford, ſhould be found in 
the hole of the wall. Walſingbam, to whom theſe 


miniſters, 


It was then contrived that anſwers, in the name 


letters were carried, proceeded formally to decipher 


them by the help of one Thomas Philips, a perſon 
ſkilled in theſe matters; and after exact copies were 
taken of them, it is ſaid that they were all artfully 
ſealed and ſent off to the perſons to whom they were 
directed. It appears, however, that only the letters 
directed to Babington were ſent to him; and the an- 


ſwers which he made to the queen's ſuppoſed letters 


were alſo carried to Walſingham. A foundation for 
criminating Mary being thus laid, the conſpirators 
were quickly diſcovered, as being already known, and 
ſuffered the death of traitors. The unhappy princels, 
eagerly watched by Paulet, and unacquainted with 


810 


the late occurrences, received a viſit from Sir Thomas Mary! 


Gorges. | 
ſurpriſed her when ſhe had mounted her horſe to take 
the pleaſure of the chace. His ſalutation was abrupt 


and unceremonious z and after informing her of the 


diſcovery and circumſtances of the conſpiracy of Ba- 
bington, he rudely charged her with a concern im it. 
Her aſtoniſhment was great, and ſhe defired to return 
to her chamber: but this favour was refuſed to her; 
and after being carried from one houſe to another, in 
an anxious and perplexing uncertainty, ſhe was com- 
mitted to Fotheringay caſtle in Northamptonſhire. 
Naw and Curl, her two ſecretaries, the former a 
Frenchman, the latter a native of Scotland, were ta- 
ken into cuſtody, Paulet breaking open the doors of 
her private cloſet, poſſeſſed himſelf of her money, 
which amounted not to more than 7000 crowns. Her 
cabinets were carefully ſealed up; and being ſent to 
London, were examined in the preſence of Elizabeth. 
They contained many diſpatches from perſons beyond 
the ſea, copies of letters which had been dictated by 


her, and about 60 tables of ciphers and characters. 
Ns | There 


This envoy, as inſtructed by Elizabeth, b4r2'® 


wich the 
conſpiracy, 
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+:atland. There were alſo diſcovered in them many diſpatches 


| .——” to her from Engliſh noblemen, which were full of ad- 
miration and reſpet. Theſe Elizabeth concealed ; 

but their authors ſuſpecting that they were known, 
ſought to purchaſe her forgiveneſs by the moſt abje& 
proteſtations of an attachment to her perſon, and by 

the exerciſe of the moſt inveterate enmity to the queen 

of Scots, Naw and Curl declared, that the copies of 

| her letters were in their hand-writing. They had been 
dictated by her in the French language to Naw, tranſ- 

jated into Engliſh by Curl, and then put into cipher. 
They contained not, however, any matters with which 

ſhe could be reproached or eriminated. It was upon 

the foundation of the letters which Gifford had com- 
municated to Waltingham that her guilt was to be 
inferred ; and with copies of theſe, and with an at- 
teſted account of the conſpiracy of Babington and his 
aſſociates, Sir Edward Wotton was now diſpatched 
into France to accuſe her to Henry III. and to ex- 

plain to him thedangers to which Elizabeth was expoſed 

from the machinations and practices of the Engliſh exiles. 

. 3 The privy-counſellors of Elizabeth deliberated upon 
son the the molt proper method of proceeding againſt Mary. 
E no of To ſome it appeared, that as ſhe was only acceſſory 
„ to the plot, and not the deſigner of it, the molt eli- 
a4'uſt her. 
and more rigorous confinement ; and they endeavoured 
to fortify this opinton, by obſerving, that ſhe was 
ſickly, and could not live long. By others who were 
haunted by the terrors of Popery, it was urged, that 

ſhe ought to be put inſtantly to death by the formali- 
ties of the law. The earl of Leiceſter recommended 

it as molt prudent to diſpatch her ſecretly by poiſon. 
But this counſel was-rejeQed as mean, diſgraceful, and 
violent, The lawyers were of opinion, that ſhe might 
be tried upon the ilatute of Edward III.; by which 

it was enacted to be treaſon to imagine the deſtruc- 

tion of the ſovereign, to make war againſt his king- 

dom, or to adhere to his enemies. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, and her miniſters, had provided a more plaulible 
foundation for her trial. 'This was a parliamentary 

ſtatute approving the act of aſſociation. As it had 

been paſſed while Mary was in England, it was ar- 

gued, that ſhe was bound by it in a local allegiance to 
Elizabeth, The next point of debate was the deſig- 

nation under which it was moſt adviſeable to arraign 


deſcriptive of her, was not judged to be confiſtent 
with the law of England. It was therefore reſolved to 
delign her “ Mary daughter and heir of James V. 
king of Scotland, and commonly called queen of Scots, 
= 3: anddowager of France.” 
WE Commil- This refolution being once taken, Elizabeth next 


= 1 2 
WE pointed te ppointed above 40 peers or privy- counſellors, and five 


ber. Judges, beſtowing upon them in a body, or upon the 


greater part of them, abſolute power and authority 
to inquire into the matters compaſſed and imagined 
againſt her by the Scottiſh princeſs, and to paſs ſen— 
tence according to the ſpirit and tenor of the act which 
had been paſſed. Of theſe commiſſioners a great ma- 
Jortty proceeded to the caltle of Fotheringay; and the 


Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Pavlet, and Edward Bar- 
ker a public notary, to deliver to her a letter from Elt- 


zabeth. In this letter the Engliſh queen gratified her 


gible ſeverity to be exerciſed againſt her was a cloſer 


her. To employ a foreign name and title as directly 


day after their arrival, they deputed to Mary, Sir 


« 


unhappy paſſions, and after reproaching Mary with Scotland, 
her crimes, informed her that commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to take cognizance of them. The Scottiſh 
princeſs, though aſtoniſhed with the project of being 
brought to a public trial, was able to preſerve her 
dignity, and addreſſed them with a compoſed manner 
and air, It is a matter,” ſaid ſhe, „ altogether un- 


81 


common and ſtrange, that Elizabeth ſhould command gbe objeds 


me to ſubmit to a trial, as if I were her ſubject. T to their zu- 
am an independent ſovereign ; and will not tarniſh by tiſdictiou. 
any meanneſs my high birth, the princes my prede- 

ceſſors, and my ſon. Misfortunes and miſery have not 

yet ſo involved me in dejection, as that I am to faint 

and fink under this new calamity and inſult. I defire 

that you will remember what I formerly proteſted to 
Bromley, who is now lord chancellor, and to the '5rd 

La War. To ſpeak to me of commiſſioners, is a vain 
mockery of my rank. Kings alone can be my peers. 

The laws of England are unknown to me; and I have 

no counſellors to whoſe wiſdom I can apply for in- 


ſtruction. My papers and commentaries have been 


taken from me; aud no perſon can have the perilous 
courage to appear as my advocate, I have indeed re- 
commended myſelf and my condition to foreign prin- 
ces; but I am clear of the guilt of having conſpired 
the deſtruction of Elizabeth, or of having incited any 
perſon whatſoever to deſtroy her, It is only by my 
own words and writings that an imputation of this 
kind can be ſupported ; and I am conſcious beyond - 
the poſſibility of a doubt, that theſe evidences cannot 
be employed againſt me.” The day after the had, in 
this manner, refuſed to allow the juriſdiction of the 
commiſſioners, Paulet and Barker returned to her, and 
informed her that they had put her ſpeech into wri- 
ting, and deſired to know if ſhe would abide by it. 
She heard it read diftinaly, acknowledged it to be 
rightly taken, and avowed her readineſs to perſiſt in 
the ſentiments ſhe had delivered. But ſhe added, 
there was a circumſtance to which ſhe had omitted to 
ſpeak. „ Your queen,” ſaid ſhe, “ affects in her letter 
to obſerve, that J am ſubject to the laws of England, 
becauſe I have lived under their protection. This 
ſentiment and mode of thinking are very ſurpriſing to 
me. I came into England, to crave her aſſiſtance and 
aid; and, ever ſince, I have been confined to a priſon. 
The miſeries of captivity cannot be called a protection, 
and the treatment I have ſuffered is a violation of all 
law.” Remonſtrances, however, were in vain: and 
Mary was obliged to ſtand a trial before this unjuſt 
tribunal], 

After various formalities, the lord chancellor opened _ 814 
the caſe; and was followed by Serjeant Gawdry, who I-08 53 
proceeded to explain the above ſtatute, and endeavour- ferred 4 
ed to demonſtrate that ſhe had offended againſt it. He gainſt her. 
then entered into a detail of Babington's conſpiracy ; 
and concluded with affirming, © that Mary knew eit, 
had approved it, had promiſed her aſſiſtance, and had 
pointed out the means to effect it.” Proofs of this 
charge were exhibited againft her, and diſplayed with 
great art. The letters were read which Sir Francis 
Walſingham had forged, in concert with Giflord, 

&c. and her ſecretaries Naw and Curl. The three 
ſpies had afforded all the negeſſary intelligence about 
the conſpiracy, upon which to frame a correſpondence 
between Mary and Babington, and upon which dif- 
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friends; and the ciphers were furniſhed by her two 
ſecretaries. But beſide theſe pretended letters, ano- 
ther ſpecies of evidence was held out againſt her. Ba- 
bington, proud of the diſpatch ſent to him in her name 
by Walfingham and Gifford, returned an anſwer to it; 


and a reply from her by the ſame agency was tranſ- 


mitted to him. Deluded, and in toils, he communi- 
cated theſe marks of her attention to Savage and Bal- 
lard, the moſt confidential of his aſſociates. His con- 
feſſion and theirs became thus of importance. Nor 
were her letters and the confeſſions of theſe conſpira- 
tors deemed ſufficient vouchers of her guilt. Her two 
ſecretaries, therefore, who had lately forſaken her, 
were engaged to ſubſcribe a declaration, that the diſ- 
patches in her name were written by them at her com- 
mand, and according to her inſtructions. Theſe 

branches of evidence, put together with ſkill, and 
heightened with all the impoſing colours of eloquence, 
were preſſed upon Mary. Though ſhe had been long 
accuſlomed to the perfidious inhumanity of her ene- 
mies, her amazement was infinite. She loft not, how- 
ever, her courage; and her defence was alike expreſ- 
ſive of her penetration and magnanimity. 


Nrary's de- © The accuſation preferred to my prejudice is a moſt 


kence.. 


deteſtable calumny. I was not engaged with Babing- 
ton in his conſpiracy ; and I am altogether innocent of 
having plotted the death of Elizabeth. The copies of 
Babington's letters which have been produced, may in- 
deed be taken from originals which are genuine ; but 


It is impoſſible to prove that I ever received them. 


Nor did he receive from me the diſpatches addreſſed 
to him in my name. His confeſſion, and thoſe of his 
aſſociates, which have been urged to eſtabliſh the au- 
thority of my letters to him, are imperfe& and vain. 
If theſe conſpirators could have teſtified any circum- 
ſtances to my hurt, they would not ſo ſoon have 
been deprived of their lives. Tortures, or the fear of 
the rack, extorted improper confeſſions from them 
and then they were executed. Their mouths were 
opened to utter falſe criminations, and were imme- 
diately ſhut for ever that the truth might be buried 
in their graves. It was no difficult matter to obtain 
ciphers which I had employed; and my adverſaries 
are known to be ſuperior to ſcruples. I am informed, 
that Sir Francis Walfingham has been earneſt to re- 
commend himſelf to his ſovereign, by practices both 


againſt my life and that of my ſon ; and the fabrica- 


tion of papers, by which to effeQuate my ruin, is 
a buſineſs not unworthy of his ambition. An evi- 
dence, the moſt clear and inconteſtable, is neceſſary to 
overthrow my integrity ; but proofs, the moſt feeble 
and ſuſpicious, are held out againſt me. Let one let- 
ter be exhibited, written in my hand, or that bears my 
ſuperſcription, and I will inſtantly acknowledge that 
the charge againſt me is ſufficiently ſupported. The 


declaration of my ſecretaries is the effect of rewards or 


of terror. They are ftrangers ; and to overcome their 
virtue was an eaſy atchievement to a queen whoſe 
power 18 abfolute, whoſe riches are immenſe, and 
whoſe miniſters are profound and daring in intrigues 
and treachery, I have often had — to ſuſpect 
the integrity of Naw ; and Curl, whoſe capacity is 
more limited, was always moſt obſequious to him. 
They may have written many letters in wy name, 


without my knowledge or participation; and it is not Scotland 
fit that I ſhould bear the blame of their inconſiderate —— 


boldneſs. They may have put many things into dif. 
patches which are prejudicial to Elizabeth; and they 
may even have ſubſcribed their declaration to my pre. 
judice, under the prepoſſeſſion that the guilt which 
would utterly overwhelm them might be pardoned in 
me. I have never dictated any letter to them which 
can be made to correſpond with their teſtimony ; and 
what, let me aſk, would become of the grandeur, the 
virtue, and the ſafety of princes, if they depended up- 
on the writings and declarations of ſecretaries ? Norlet 
it be forgotten, that by acting in hoſtility to the duty 
and allegiance which they ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve 
to me, they have utterly incapacitated themſelves from 


Stuart, 


obtaining any credit. The violation of their oath of 


fidelity is an open perjury ; and of ſuch men the pro- 
teſtations are nothipg. But, if they are yet in life, let 
them be brought before me. The matters they de- 
clare are ſo important as to require that they ſhould 


be examined in my preſence. It argues not the fair- 


neſs of the proceedings againſt me, that this forma. 
lity is neglected. I am alſo without the aſſiſtance of 
an advocate ; and, that I might be defenceleſs and 
weak in the greateſt degree, I have been robbed of 
my papers and commentaries. As to the copies of the 
diſpatches which are ſaid to have been written, by my 
direction, to Mendoza, the lord Paget, Charles Paget, 
the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis Inglefield, 
they are moſt unprofitable forgeries. For they tend 
only to ſhow that I was employed in encouraging my 
friends to invade England. Now, if 1 ſhould allow 
that theſe diſpatches were genuine, it could not be in- 
ferred from them that I had conſpired the death of 
Elizabeth. I will even confeſs, that I have yielded to 
the ſtrong impulſes of nature; and that, like a human 
creature, encompaſſed with dangers and inſulted with 
wrongs, I have exerted myſelf to recover my greatneſs 
and my liberty. The efforts I have made can excite 
no bluſhes in me; for the voice of mankind mult ap- 


plaud them. Religion, in her ſterneſt moments of ſe- 


verity, cannot look to them with reproach ; and to con- 
ſider them as crimes, is to deſpiſe the ſanctimonious re- 
verence of humanity, and to give way to the ſuſpiei- 
ous wretchedneſs of deſpotiſm. I have ſought by every 
art of conceſſion and friendſhip to engage my ſiſter to 
put a period to my ſufferings. Invited by her ſmiles, 
I ventured into her kingdom, in the pride and gaiety 
of my youth; and, under her anger and the miſeries 
of captivity, I have grown into age. During a cala- 
mitous confinement of 20 years, my youth, my health, 
my happineſs, are for ever gone. To her tenderneſs 
and generoſity I have been indebted as little as to her 
juſtice ; and, oppreſſed and agonizing with unmerited 


afflictions and hardſhips, I ſerupled not to beſeech the 


proces my allies to employ their armies to relieve me. 
or will I deny, that I have endeavoured to promote 
the advantage and intereſt of the perſecuted Catholics 
of England. My intreaties in their behalf have been 
even offered with earneſtneſs to queen Elizabeth her- 
ſelf. But the attainment of my kingdom, the reco- 
very of my liberty, and the advancement of that reli- 


pe which I love, could not induce me to ſtain my- 


elf with the crimes that are objected to me. I would 


Uidain to purchaſe a crown by the aſſaſſination _ 
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obe heard would be infinitely pleaſed and gratified, if it ſhould be 
boeſore the 
buorliament 
er before 


ee queen, 
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geotland. the meaneſt of the human race. To accuſe me of 
— ( bemiog the death of the queen my fifter, is to brand 
me with the infamy which I abhor moſt. It is my 
nature to employ the devotions of Eſther, and not the 
{word of Judith. Elizabeth herſelf will atteſt, that I 
have often admoniſhed her not to draw upon her head 
the reſentment of my friends by the enormity of her 
eruelties to me. My innocence cannot ſincerely be 
doubted ; and it is known to the Almighty God, that 
I could not poſſibly think to forego his mercy, and to 
ruin my ſoul, in order to compaſs a tratiſpreſſion ſo 
horrible as that of her murder. But amid the incle- 
ment and unprincipled pretences which my adverſa- 
ries are pleaſed to invent to overwhelm we with cala- 
mities and anguiſh, I can trace and diſcover with eaſe 
the real cauſes of their hoſtility and provocation. My 
crimes are my birth, the injuries I have been com- 
pelled to endure, and my religion. I am proud of the 
firſt; I can forgive the ſecond; and the third 18 a 
ſource to me of ſuch comfort and hope, that for its 
glory I will be contented that my blood ſhall flow 
upon the ſcaffold.” | 

To the defence of Mary, no returns were made be- 
fide tout and unſupported affirmations of the truth of 
the evidence produced to her prejudice. In the courſe 


which deſerve to be related, My lord Burleigh, who 
was willing to diſcompoſe her, charged her with a 
fixed reſolution of conveying her claims and titles to 
England to the king of Spain. But though, in a 
diſcontented humour with her ſon, ſhe had threatened 
to diſinherit him, and had even correſponded on the 
ſubje& with her ſelect friends, it appears that this 
project is to be conſidered as only a tranſient effect of 
reſentment and paſſion. She indeed acknowledged, 
that the Spaniard profeſſed to have pretenſions to the 
kingdom of England, and that a book in juſtification 
of them had been communicated to her. She declared, 


by diſapproving of this book; and that no convey- 
ance of her titles to the Spaniard had been ever exe- 
cuted, | | 
The trial continued during the ſpace of two days; 
but the commiſſioners avoided to deliver their opinions. 


chiefly confided, and whom the Scottiſh queen diſcom- 
poſed in no common degree by her ability and vigour, 
being eager to conclude the buſineſs, demanded to 
know if ſhe had any thing to add to what ſhe had 


1 16 2 ” . . 
e 0cGres urged 1n her defence. She informed him,. that ſhe 


permitted to her to be heard in her juſtification before 
a full meeting of the parliament, or before the queen 
and her privy-council. This intimation was unexpec- 
ted; and the requeſt implied in it was rejected. The 
court, in conſequence of previous inſtructions from 
Elizabeth, adjourned to a farther day, and appointed 
that the place of its convention ſhould be the ftar- 
chamber at Weſtminſter. It accordingly aſſembled 
there; and Naw and Curl, who had not been pro- 
duced at Fotheringay caſtle, were now called before the 
commiſſioners, An oath to deelare the truth was put 
to them ; and they definitely affirmed and proteſted 
that the declaration they had ſubſcribed was in every 


reſpect juſt and faithful. Nothing farther remained, 


8065 J 


of the trial, however, there occurred ſome incidents 


however, that ſhe had incurred the diſpleaſure of many 


My lord Burleigh, in whoſe management Elizabeth 
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but to pronounce ſentence againſt Mary, The com- Scotland. 
miſſioners unanimouſly concurred in delivering it as 
their verdict or judgment, that ſhe © was a party to Judgment 
the conſpiracy of Babington ; and that ſhe had com- given a- 
paſſed and imagined matters within the realm of Eng. 5» her. 
land tending to the hurt, death, and deſtruction of the 
royal perſon of Elizabeth, in oppoſition to the ſtatute 
framed for her protection.“ Upon the ſame day in 
which this extraordinary ſentence was given, the com- 
miſſioners and the judges of England iſſued a decla- 
ration which imported, that it was not to derogate in 
By degree from the titles and honour of the king of 
cots, 

The ſentence againſt Mary was very ſoon afterwards 
ratified by the Engliſh parliament. King James was ed by the 
ſtruck with horror at hearing of the execution of his Engliſh | 
mother; but that ſpiritleſs prince could ſhow his re- parliament 
ſentment no farther than by unavailing embaſſies and 
remonſtrances. France interpoſed in the ſame in- 
effectual manner; and on the 6th of December 1586, 
Elizabeth cauſed the ſentence of the commiſſioners 
againſt her to be proclaimed. After this ſhe was 
made acquainted with ker fate, and received the news 
with the greateſt compoſure, and even apparent ſatiſ- 
faction. * keepers now refuſed to treat her with 
any reverence or reſpect. They entered her apart - 
ment with their heads covered, and made no obeiſance 
to her. They took down her canopy of ſtate, and 
deprived her of all the badges of royalty, By theſe 
inſulting mortifications they meant to inform her, that 
ſhe had ſunk from the dignity of a princeſs to the ab- 
ject ſtate of a criminal. She ſmiled, and ſaid, & In 
deſpite of your ſovereign and her ſubſervient judges, 
I will live and die a queen. My royal character is in- 
delible; and I will ſurrender it with my ſpirit to the 
Almighty Gop, from whom I received it, and to 
whom my honour and my innocence are fully known.” 
In this melancholy fituation Mary addrefſed a magua- 
nimous letter to Elizabeth, in which, without making 
the leaſt ſolicitation for her life, ſhe only requeſted that 
her body might be carried to France ; that ſhe might 
be publicly executed ; that her ſervants might be per- 
mitted to depart out of England unmoletted, and enjoy 
the legacies which ſhe bequeathed them. But to this 
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letter no anſwer was given. Bro. 
In the mean time James, who had neither addreſs * 
ames, 


nor courage to attempt any thing in behalf of his 4. 
mother, announced her ſituation to bis bigotted ſub- treme inſo- 
jects, and ordered prayers to be ſaid for her in all the lence and 
churches. The form of the petition he preſeribed was bigotry of 
framed with delicacy. and caution, that the clergy his elergr. 
might have no objection to it. He enjoined them to - 
pray, „that it might pleaſe Gop to enlighten Mary 
with the light of his truth, and to protect her from 
the danger which was hanging over her.” His own 
chaplains, and Mr David Lindſay miniſter of Leith, 
obſerved his command. But all the other clergy re- 
fuſed to-proftitute their pulpits by preferring any pe- 
titions to the Almighty for a Papiſt. James, ſhocked 
with their ſpirit of intolerance and ſedition, appoint: d; 
a new day for prayers to be ſaid for Mary, and iſſued 
a ſtricter injunction to the clergy to obey him; and 
that he might be free himſelf from any inſult, he com- 
manded the archbiſhop of St Andrews to preach be- 
fore bim. The eceleſiaſties, diſguſted with his injunc- 
tion, 
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tion, perſuaded Mr John Cowper, a probationer in 
divinity, to occupy the pulpit deſigned for the arch- 
biſhop. When the king entered the church, he teſtified 
his ſurpriſe ; but told Cowper, that if he would obey 
his injunction, he might proceed to officiate, Cow- 
per replied, © that he would do as the ſpirit of Gop 
would direct him.” The king commanded him to re- 
tire, and the captain of his guard advanced to compel 
him to obedience. The enraged probationer ex- 
claimed, that this violence © would witneſs againſt the 
king in the great day of the Lord;” and denounced a 
curſe againſt the ſpectators for not exerting themſelves 
in his defence. The archbiſhop now aſcending the 
pulpit, performed with propriety the function to which 
he had been called, and took the opportunity to re- 
commend moderation and charity tothe audience. In 
the afternoon Cowper was cited before the privy- 


council; and was accompanicd there by Mr Walter 


Balcanqual and Mr William Watſon, two miniſters 
remarkable for their zeal. As a puniſhment for his 
audacious petulance, he was committed to the caſtle of 
Blackneſs; and bis attendants having diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by an impudent vindication of him, were 
prohibited from preaching during the pleaſure of the 
king. | Wm, 

Elizabeth, in the mean while, felt the torment and 
diſquict of unhappy and miſerable paſſions. At times 
ſte courted the ſadneſs of ſolitude, and refuſed to be 
couſoled or to ſpeak. In other ſeaſons her fighs were 
frequent, and ſhe broke out into loud and wild ex- 
clamations expreſſive of the ſtate of her mind. Her 
| ſubjects waited the determinations of her will under 
a diſtracting agitation and uncertainty. He miniſters, 
who knew that 1t is the nature of fear to exclude pity, 
vere induſtrious in inventing terrifying intelligence, 
and in circulating it through the kingdom. There 
were rumours that the Spaniſh fleet had arrived at 
Milford haven ; that a formidable army of Scottiſh 
combatants was advancing to the capital ; that the 
duke of Guiſe had diſembarked many troops of veteran 
ſoldiers in Suſſex; that Mary had eſcaped out of pri- 
ſoa, and was colle ding the Engliſh Catbolics ; that 
the northern counties had thrown aſide their alle- 
giance; and that there was a new plot to kill Eliza- 
beth, and to reduce London to aſhes An actual 
conſpiracy was even maliciouſly charged upon L'Au- 
beſpine the French reſident; and he was forced to 
withdraw from England in diſgrace. From the panic 
| terrors which the minilters of Elizabeth were fo ſtudi- 
ous to excite, they ſcrupled not loudly and invariably 
to infer, that the peace and tranquillity of the king- 
dom could alone be re- eſtabliſhed by the ſpeedy exe- 
cution of the Scottiſh queen, 

While the nation was thus artfully prepared for the 
deſtruction of Mary, Elizabeth ordered ſecretary Da- 
vidſon to bring to her the warrant for her death. 
Having peruſed it with deliberation, ſhe obſerved 
that it was extended in proper terms, and gave it the 
authority of her ſubſcription, She was in a humour 
ſomewhat gay, and demanded of him if he was not 
forry for what the had done. He replied, that it was 
afflcting to him to think of the Kate of public affairs; 
but that he greatly preferred her life to that of the 
5:0ttiſh princeſs. She enjoined him to be ſecret, and 
defared, that before he ſhould deliver the warrant to 
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it. After intimating to Mr Davidſon an anxious yy; 


Walfingham, they aſſured him, that the queen might 


ſhould receive farther inſt ructions. 


0 
the chancellor, he ſhould carry it to Walſingham. Scotland. 
6 [ fear much, (ſaid ſhe, in a merry tone), tha 
grief of it will dil him. 55 
This levity was momentary; and fears and anxieties 
ſucceeded it. Though ſhe earneſtly defired the death 
of Mary, ſhe was yet terrified to encounter its infamy. 
She was ſolicitous to accompliſh this baſe tranſaction 
by ſome method which would conceal her conſent to a 
12 
wiſh that its blame ſhould be removed from her, ſhe — 9 
counſelled him to join with Walſingham in addreſſin Privately 
a letter to-Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, Purderct, 
recommending it to them to manifeſt their love to her 
by ſhedding privately the blood of her adverſary, The 
unlawfulneſs of this deed affected Davidſon, and he 
objected to it. She repeated reſolutely her injunctions; 
and he departed to execute them. A letter under his 
name and that of Walfingham was diſpatched to Mary's 
keepers, communicating to them her purpoſe. Cor. 
rupted by her paſſions, and loft to the ſenſibilities of 
virtue, Elizabeth had now reached the laſt extremity 
of human wickedneſs. Though a ſovereign princeſs, 
and entruſted with the cares of a great nation, ſhe 
bluſhed not to give it in charge to her miniſters to en- 
join a murder; and this murder was connected with 
every circumſtance that could make it moſt frightful 
and horrid. The victim for whoſe blood ſhe thirſted 
was a woman, a queen, a relation, who was ſplendid 
with beauty, eminent in abilities, magnanimous under g, 
misfortunes, and ſmiling with innocence, Sir Amias Which her 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, though the ſlaves of re- 1 
ligious prejudices, felt an elevation of mind which re. 
flected the greateſt diſgrace upon the ſovereign. They 
conſidered themſelves as groſsly inſulted by the pur- 
poſe propoſed to them; and in the return they made to 


command their lives and their property, but that they 
would never conſent to part with their honour, and to 
ſtain themſelves and their poſterity with the guilt of 
an aſſaſſination. When Davidſon carried their 'di{- 
patch to her, ſhe broke out into anger. Their ſcru- 
pulous delicacy, ſhe faid, was a dainty infringement 
of their oath of aſſociation ; and they were nice, pre- 
ciſe, and perjured traitors, who could give great pro-. 
miſes in words, and atchieve nothing. She told him, 
that the buſineſs could be performed without them; 
and recommended one Wingfield to his notice, who 
would not heſitate to ſtrike the blow. The aftoniſhed 
ſecretary exclaimed with warmth againſt a mode of 
proceeding ſo dangerous and unwarrantable. He pro- 
teſted, that if ſhe ſhould take upon herſelf the blame of 
this deed, it would pollute her with the blackeſt dil- 
honour ; and that, if ſhe ſhould diſavow it, ſhe would 
overthrow for ever the reputation, the eſtates, and the 
children, of the perſons who ſhould aſſiſt in it. She 
heard him with pain, and withdrew from him with 
precipitation. 930 
The warrant, after having been communicated A 
Walſingham, was carried to the chancellor, who put _— 
the great ſeal to it. This formality was hardly con. ol, 
cluded, when a meſſage from Elizabeth prohibited 
Davidſon from waiting upon the chancellor till he 
Within an bour 


after, he received a ſecond meſſage to the fame pur- 


pole. 


He haftened to court; and Elizabeth aſked ca- 
: gerly, 
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gerly if he bad ſeen the chancellor. He anſwered in 
the affirmative; and ſhe exclaimed with bitterneſs 
againſt his haſte. He ſaid, that he had acted exactly 
as ſhe had directed him. She continued to expreſs 
warmly her diſpleaſure ; but gave no command to ſtop 
the operation of the warrant. In a ſtate of uneaſineſs 
and apprehenſion, he communicated her behaviour to 
the chancellor and the privy-council. "Theſe courtiers, 
however, who were well acquainted with the arts of 
their miſtreſs, and who knew how to flatter her, paid 


no attention to him. They perceived, or were ſecret- 


ly informed, that ſhe defired to have a pretence upon 


which to complain of the ſecretary, and to deny that 


he had obeyed her inſtructions. They obſerved to 
him, that by ſubſcribing the warrant, ſhe had per- 
formed whatever the law required of her; and that it 
was not proper to delay the execution any longer. 
While they were anxious to pleaſe Elizabeth, they 
were conſcious of their own crvueity to Mary, and did 
not imagine they could be in perfect ſecurity while ſhe 
lived, They diſpatched the warrant to the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Kent, with inſtructions to them to 
fulfil its purpoſe. 4 

When the two earls and their retinue reached Fo- 
theringay caſtle, they found tbat Mary was ſick, and 
repoſing upon her bed. They inſiſted, notwithſtand- 
ing, to be introduced to her. Being informed by her 
ſervants that the meſſe ge they brought was important 
and preſſing, ſhe prepared to receive them. They 
were conducted into her preſence by Sir Amias Paulet 
and Sir Drue Drury; and with little formality they 
told her, that Elizabeth had conſented to her death, and 
that ſhe was to ſuffer the next morning at 8 o' clock. 
I'ben Beale, one of the clerks of the privy- council, who 
accompanied them, read over the warrant. She croſſed 
tericlf in the name of Gop, and with an unſhaken 
courage, and an unaltered countenance, ſaid to them, 
++ The news you bring cannot but be moſt welcome, 
ſince they announce the termination of my miſeries. 
Nor do I account that ſoul to be deſerving of the feli- 
eities of immortality which can ſhrink under the ſuffer- 
ings of the body, or ſeruple the ſtroke that ſets it free.“ 
They affected to juſtify their miſtreſs by entering 
into details concerning the conſpiracy of Babington. 
She put her hand upon the Scriptures, which lay 
upon a table near her, and ſwore in the molt ſolemn 
manner, that ſhe never deviſed, conſented to, or purſued 


the death of Elizabeth in any ſhape whztſoever. The 


carl of Kent, unwiſely zealous for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, excepted againſt her oath, as being made upon 
a Popiſh bible. She replied to him mildly, * 1t is 
for this very reaſon, my lord, to be relied upon with 
the greater ſecurity ; for I etteem the Popiſh verſion 
of the Scriptures to be the moſt authentic.” Indul- 
ging his puritanical fervour, he declaimed againſt Po- 
pery, counſelled her to renounce its errors, apd re— 


commended to her attention Dr Fletcher dean of Pe- 
terborough. 


| She heard him with ſome impatience ; 
and diſcovered no anxiety to be converted by this ec- 
cieliaftic, whom he repreſented as a moſt learned di— 
vine, Riſing into paſſion, he exclaimed, that “' her 
life would be the death of their religion, and that 
her death would be its life.” After informing him 
that ſhe was unalterably fixed in her religious ſenti- 
ments, ſhe defired that her confeſſor might have the 
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liberty to repair to her. The two earls concurred in 
obſerving, that their conſciences did not allow them 
to grant this requeſt. She intimated to them the fa- 
vours for which ſhe bad applied by her letter to Eli— 
zabeth, and expreſſed a wiſh to know if her ſiſter had 
attended to them. They anſwered, that theſe were 
points upon which they had received no inſtructions. 
She made inquiries concerning her ſecretaries Naw and 
Curl; and aſked, whether it had ever been heard of, 
in the wickedeſt times of the molt unprincipled na- 
tion, that the ſervants of a ſovereign princeſs had been 
ſuborned for the purpoſe of deſtroying her. They 
looked to one another, and were ſilent. Bourgoin her 
phyfician, who with her other domeſties was preſent 
at this interview, ſeeing the two earls ready to depart, 
befought them with an emphatic earneſtneſs to reflect 
upon the ſhort and inadequate portion of time that 
they had allotted to his miſtreſs to prepare herſelf for 
death. He infiited, that a reſpe& for her high rank, 
and the multiplicity and importance of her concerns, 
required at leaſt a pericd of ſome days. They pre- 
tended, however, not to underftand the propricty of 
his petition, and refuſed it. . 


Scotland. 
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Upon the departure of the two earls, her domeſtics she pre— 
gave a full vent to their afflictions; and while ſhe ex- pares for 
perienced a melancholy pleaſure in their tears, lamen. death. 


tations, and kindneſs, ſhe endeavoured to conſole them. 
Their grief, ſhe ſaid, was altogether unavailing, and 
could neither better her condition nor their own. 
Her cauſe had every thing about it that was molt ho- 
nourable ; and the miſeries from which ſhe was to be 
relieved were the molt hopeleſs and the moſt afflicting. 


Inſtead of dejection and ſadneſs, ſhe therefore enjoined. 


them to be contented and happy. That ſhe might 
have the more leiſure to ſettle her affairs, fhe ſupped 
early, and, according to her uſual] cuſtom, the eat 
little. While at table, ſhe remarked to Bourgoin her 
phyfician, that the force of truth was inſurmountable ; 
for that the earl of Kent, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tence of her having conſpired againſt Elizabeth, had 
plainly informed her, that her death would be the fe- 
curity of their religion. When ſupper was over, ſhe 
ordered all her ſervants to appear before her, and drank 
to them. They pledged her upon their knees, ming - 
ling tears with the wine, and entreating her forgive 
neſs for any offences they had ever committed againſt 
her. She condeſcended in her turn to beg their 
pardon for her omiſſions or neglects; and ſhe recom- 


mended it to them to love charity, to avoid the un- 


happy paſſions of hatred and malice, and to preſerve 
themſelves ſtedfaſt in the faith of Chriſt. She now 
conſidered the inventory of her goods and jewels, and 
put down the names of the domeſties to whom ſhe de- 
ſtined them. To her confeſſor ſhe ſent a letter, in- 
treating the favour of his benediction and prayers. 


With her own hand ſhe wrote out her teſtament, fet- 


tling her affairs with great prudence, To the king 
of France and the duke of Guife ſhe addrefied ſeparate 
diſpatches; in which ſhe recalled to them her misfor- 
tunes, aſſerted her innocence, and pointed out her ſer— 
vants as proper objects of their generofity. Her ſon 
ſhe alſo mentioned to them; recommending him to 
their anxious cares, if he ſhould prove worthy of their 
efteem; but delicately intimating a fear, that the 
courſe of his conduct might diſpleaſe them, Having 

finiſhed 
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Scotland. finiſhed theſe attentions, ſhe entered her bed- chamber 


with her women; and, according to her uniform prac- 
tice, employed herſelf in religious duties, and in read- 
ing in the Lives of the Saints. At her accuſtomed time 
ſhe went to fleep ; and after enjoying ſome hours of 
ſound reſt, ſhe awaked. She then indulged in pious 
meditation, and partook of the ſacrament by the means 
of a conſecrated hoſte, which a melancholy preſenti- 


ment of her calamities had induced her to obtain from 
Pius V. | 


Account of At the break of day ſhe arrayed herſelf in rich, but 


the execu- becoming apparel; and calling together her ſervants, ſhe 


tion. 


ordered her will to be read, and apologized for the 
ſmallneſs of her legacies from her inability to be more 
generous. Following the arrangement ſhe had pre- 
vioufly made, ſhe then dealt out to them her goods, 
wardrobe, and jewels. To Bourgoin her phyfician, 
ſhe committed the care of her will, with a charge that 
he would deliver it to her principal executor the duke 
of Guiſe. She alſo entruſted him with tokens of her 
affection for the king of France, the queen- mother, 
and her relations of the houſe of Lorraine, Bidding 
now an adieu to all worldly concerns, ſhe retired to 
ber oratory, where ſhe was ſeen ſometimes kneeling at 
the altar, and ſometimes flanding motionleſs with her 
hands joined, and her eyes directed to the heavens, 
In theſe tender and agitated moments, ſhe was dwell- 
ing upon the memory of her ſufferings and her virtues, 
repoſing her weakneſſes in the boſom of her God, and 
lifting and ſolacing her ſpirit in the contemplation of 
his perfections and his mercy. While ſhe was thus enga- 
ged, Thomas Andrews, the high ſheriff of the county, 
announced to her, that the hour for her execution was 
arrived. She came forth dreſſed in a gown of black 
ſilk; her petticoat was bordered with crimſon-velvet; a 
veil of lawn bowed out with wire, and edged with bone- 
Jace, was faſtened to her cawle, and hung down to the 
ground; an Agnus Dei was ſuſpended from her neck 
by a pomander chain; her beads were fixed to her 
girdle; and ſhe bore in her hand a crucifix of ivory. 
Amidſt the ſcreams and lamentations of her women ſhe 
deſcended the ftairs ; and in the porch ſhe was recei- 
ved by the carls of Kent and Shrewſbury with their 
attendants. Here, too, ſhe met Sir Andrew Melvil 
the maſter of her houſehold, whom her keepers had de- 
barred from her preſence during many days. Throw- 
ing himſelf at her feet, and weeping aloud, he deplo- 
red his ſad deſtiny, and the ſorrowful tidings he was 
to carry into Scotland. „ 
After ſhe had ſpoken to Melvil, ſhe beſought the 
two earls that her ſervants might be treated with ci- 
vility, that they might enjoy the preſents ſhe had be- 
ſtowed upon them, and that they might receive a ſafe- 
conduct to depart out of the dominions of Elizabeth. 
Theſe ſlight favours were readily granted to her, She 
then begged that they might be permitted to attend her 
to the ſcaffold, in order that they might be witneſſes of 
her behaviour at her death. To this requeſt the earl of 
Kent diſcovered a ſtrong reluctance. He ſaid that 
they would behave with an intemperate paſſion ; and 


that they would practiſe ſuperſtitious formalities, and 


dip their handkerchiefs in her blood. She replied, 
that ſhe was ſure that none of their actions would be 
blameable ; and that it was but decent that ſome of 
her women ſhould be about her. The carl Kill heſi- 


tating, ſhe was affe ed with the inſolent and fly 
indignity of his malice; and exclaimed, I am co 
to your miſtreſs, and deſcended from Henry VII. 
am a dowager of France, and the anointed queen of 
Scotland.“ The earl of Shrewſbury interpoſing, it 
was agreed, that ſhe ſhould ſelect two of her women, 
who might aſſiſt her in her laſt moments, and a few of 
her - men-ſervants, who might behold her demeanour, 
and report it. 
She entered the hall where ſhe was to ſuffer, and 
advanced with an air of grace and majeſty to the ſcaf. 
fold, which was built at its fartheſt extremity, The 
ſpectators were numerous. Her magnanimous car. 
risge, her beauty, of which the luſtre was yet daz- 


zling, and her matchleſs misfortunes, affected them. 


They gave way to contending emotions of awe, ad- 
miration, and pity. She aſcended the ſcaffold with a 
firm ſtep and a ſerene aſpet, and turned her eye to 
the block, the axe, and the executioners. The ſpec- 
tators were diſſolved in tears. A chair was placed for 
her, in which ſhe ſeated herſelf. - Silence was com- 
manded ; and Beale read aloud the warrant for her 
death. She heard it attentively, yet with a manner 
from which it might be gathered, that her thoughts 
were employed upon a ſubject more important. Dr 
Fletcher dean of Peterborough taking his ſtation op- 
polite to her without the rails of the ſcaffold, began a 
diſcourſe upon her life, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
He affected to enumerate her treſpaſſes againſt Eliza» 
beth, and to deſcribe the love and tenderneſs which 
that princeſs had ſhown to her, He counſelled her 
to repent of her crimes; and while he inveighed 
againſt her attachment to Popery, he threatened her 
with everlaſting fire if ſhe ſhould delay to renounce 
its errors. His behaviour was indecent and coarſe in 
the greateſt degree; and while he meant to inſult her, 
he inſulted ſtill more the religion which he profeſſed 
and the ſovereign whom he flattered. Twice ſhe in- 
terrupted bim with great gentleneſs. But he pertina- 
ciouſly. continued his exhortations. Raiſing her voice, 
ſhe commanded him with a reſolute tone to with-hold 
his indignities and menaces, and not to trouble her 
any more about her faith. “ I was born (ſaid ſhe) 
in the Roman Catholic religion; I have experienced 
its comforts during my life, in the trying ſeaſons of 
ſickneſs, calamity, and ſorrow ; and I am reſolved to 
die in it.” The two earls, aſhamed of the ſavage ob- 
ſtinacy of his deportment, admoniſhed him to defilt 

from his ſpeeches, and to content himſelf with pray 
ing for her converſion. He entered upon a long 
prayer; and Mary falling upon her knees, and diſte- 
carding him altogether, employed herſelf in devotions 


from the office of the Virgin. 


After having performed all her devotions, her wo- 
men aſſiſted her to diſrobe; and the executioners of- 
fering their aid, ſhe repreſſed their forwardneſs by ob- 
ſerving, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to be attended by 
ſuch ſervants, nor to be undreſſed before ſo large an 
aſſembly. Her upper garments being laid aſide, ſhe 
drew upon her arms a pair of filk gloves. Her women 
and men ſervants burſt out into loud lamentations. 
She put her finger to her mouth to admoniſh them to 
be ſilent, and then bade them a final adieu with 2 
ſmile that ſeemed to conſole, but that plunged them 
into deeper wo. She kneeled reſolutely mw 2 
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block, and ſaid, e& In thee, O Lord! do 1 truſt, let 
me never be confounded.” She covered her eyes with 
a linen handkerchief in which the euchariſt had been 
incloſed ; and ftretching forth her body with. great 
tranquillity, and fitting her neck for the fatal ſtroke, 
ſhe called out, Into thy hands, O God! I commit 
my ſpirit.” 
ſkilfulneſs, or from inquietude, ſtruck three blows be- 
fore he ſeparated her head from her body. He held 
it up mangled with wounds, and ſtreaming with blood ; 
and her hair being diſcompoſed, was diſcovered to be 
already grey with afflictions and anxieties. The dean of 
Peterborough alone cried out, © So let the enemies 
of Elizabeth periſh.” The earl of Kent alone, in a 
low voice, anſwered, « Amen.” All the other ſpec- 
tators were melted down with the tendereſt ſympathy 
and ſorrow. 


Her women haſtened to protect her dead body from 


the curioſity of the ſpectators; and ſolaced themſelves 
with the thoughts of mourning over it undiſturbed 


when they ſhould retire, and of laying it out in its fu- 


neral garb. But the two earls prohibited them from diſ- 
charging theſe melancholy yet pleaſing offices to their 
departed miſtreſs, and chaſed them from the hall with 


indignity. Bourgoin her phyſician applied to them 


_ diſdain and anger. 
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that he might be permitted to take out her heart for 
the purpoſe of preſerving it, and of carrying it with 
him to France. But they refuſed his intreaty with 
Her remains were touched by the 
rude hands of the executioners, who carried them into 
an adjoining apartment; and who, tearing a cloth 
from an old billiard- table, covered that form, once ſo 
beautiful. The block, the cuſhion, the ſcaffold, and 
the garments, which were ſtained with her blood, were 
conſumed with fire. Her body, after being embalm- 
ed and committed to a leaden coffin, was buried with 
a royal ſplendour and pomp in the cathedral of Peter- 
borough. Elizabeth, who had treated her like a cri- 


minal while ſhe lived, feemed diſpoſed to acknowledge 


her for a queen when ſhe was dead. 
On the death of his mother, the full government 
of the kingdom devolved on James her ſon, Eliza- 
beth, apprehenſive of his reſentment for her treatment 
of his mother, wrote him a letter, in which ſhe diſ- 
claimed all knowledge of the fat, James had recei- 
yed intelligence of the murder before the arrival of this 
letter, which was ſent by one Cary. The meſſenger 
was ſtopped at Berwick by an order from the king, 
telling him, that, if Mary had been executed, he ſhould 
proceed at his peril. James ſhut himſelf up in Dal- 
keith caſtle, in order to indulge himſelf in grief ; but 
the natural levity and imbecillity of his mind prevented 
him from acting in any degree as became him. Inftead 
of reſolutely adhering to his firſt determination of not 
allowing Cary to ſet foot in Scotland, he in a few 
days gave his conſent that he ſhould be admitted to an 
audience of certain members of his privy-council, who 
eg a journey to the borders on purpoſe to wait vpon 
_ In this conference, Cary demanded that the 
les gue of amity between the two kingdoms ſhould be 
inviolably obſerved. He ſaid, that his miſtreſs was grie- 
ved at the death of Mary, which had happened without 
88 n! and, in Elizabeth's name, offered any ſa- 
yo don that James could demand. The Scots com- 
mitfioners treated Cary's ſpeech and propoſal with be 


coming diſdain, They obſerved, that they amounted to 
ol, IX. OT 2. 
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no more than to know whether James was diſpoſed to 


ſell his mother's blood; adding, that the Scottiſh no- 
bility and people were determined to revenge it, and 


to intereſt in their quarrel the other princes of Eu- 


rope. Upon this Cary delivered to them the letter 


from Elizabeth, together with a declaration of his 
own concerning the murder of the queen ; and it does 


not appear that he proceeded farther. 

This reception of her ambaſſador threw Elizabeth 
into the utmoſt conſternation. She was apprehenſive 
that James would join his force to that of Spain, and 
entirely overwhelm her; and had the reſentment or 
the ſpirit of the king been equal to that of the nation, 
it is probable, that the haughty Engliſh princeſs 
would have been made ſeverely to repent her perfidy 
and cruelty, It doth not, however, appear, that 


Scotland. 


James had any ſerious intention of calling Elizabetlit 


to an account for the murder of his mother; for which, 
perhaps, his natural imbecillity may be urged as an ex- 
cufe, though it is more probable that his own neceſ- 
fity for money had ſwallowed up every other conſide- 
ration. By the league formerly concluded with Eng- 
land, it had been agreed that Elizabeth ſhould pay an 
annual penſion to the king of Scotland. James had 


neither economy to make his own revenne anſwer his 
purpoſes, nor addrefs to get it increafed. He was 


therefore always in want; and as Elizabeth had plen- 
ty to fpare, her friendſhip became a valuable acquiſi— 
tion. To this conſideration, joined to his view of a- 
ſcending the Engliſh throne, mult chiefly be aſcribed 


conduct of Elizabeth. | 


Elizabeth was not wanting in 


ſecuted and fined ſecretary Davidſon and Jord Bur- 
leigh for the active part they had taken in Mary's 
death. Their puniſhment was indeed much lefs than 
they deſerved, but they certainly did not merit any 
ſuch thing at her hands. Walſingbam, though equal- 
ly guilty, yet eſcaped by pretending indiſpoſition, or 
perhaps eſcaped becauſe the queen had now occaiion 
for his ſervices. By her command he drew up a long 
letter addreſſed to lord Thirlſton, king James's prime 
miniſter; in which he ſhowed the neceſſit y of putting 
Mary to death, and the folly of attempting to revenge 
it. He boaſted of the ſuperior force of England to 
that of Scotland; ſhewed James that he would for 
ever ruin his pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, by in- 
volving the two nations in a war; that he ought not 
to truſt to foreign alliances ; that the Roman-Catholic 
party were ſo divided among themſelves, that he could 


the arts of diſſimula- 
tion and treachery now more than formerly. She pro- 


the little reſentment ſhown by him to the atrocious 


726 
Secretary 
Lindfay 
arid lord 
Burleigh) 
puniihed, 


receive little or no aſſiſtance from them, even ſuppoling 


him ſo ill adviſed as to change his own religion for 
Popery, and that they would not truſt his fincerity. 
Laſtly, he attempted to ſhow, that James had already 
diſcharged all the duty towards his mother aud 
his own reputation that could be expected from an 
affectionate ſon and a wiſe king: that his interce- 
ding for her with a concern fo becoming nature, 
had endeared him to the kingdom of England; but 
that it would be madneſs to puſh his reſentment far- 
ther. | — 

This letter had all the effect tbat could be deſired. 


James gave an audience to the Engliſh ambaſſador; and 


being aſſured that his blood was nt 7ainted by the ex- 


ecution of his mother for treaſon againſt Elizabeth, 
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Scotland. but that he was ſtill capable of ſucceeding to the 

— crown of England, he conſented to make up matters, 
and to addreſs the murderer of his mother by the title 
of loving and affectionate ſiſter. 

The reign of James, till his acceſſion to the crown 
of England by Elizabeth's death in 1603, affords 
little matter of moment. His ſcandalous conceſſions to 
Elizabeth, and his conſtant applications to her for 
money, filled up the meaſure of Scottiſh meanneſs. E- 
ver ſince the expulſion of Mary, the country had in 
fact been reduced to the condition of an Engliſh pro- 
vince. The ſovereign had been tried by the queen of 
England, and executed for treaſon; a crime in the 
very nature of the thing impoſſible, had not Scotland 


been in ſubjection to England; and to complete all, 


the contemptible ſucceſſor of Mary thought himſelf well 
off that he was not a traitor too, to his ſovereign the 


queen of England we mult ſuppoſe, for the caſe will 


$39 admit of no other ſuppoſition. 
Diſturban- During the reign of James, the religious diſturban— 
152 reign or gen which began at the reformation, and that violent 
James. ſtruggle of the clergy for power which never ceaſed 
till the revolution in 1688, went on with great vio- 

lence, Continual clamours were raiſed againſt Po- 

pery, at the ſame time that the very fundamental prin- 

ciples of Popery were held, nay urged in the molt in- 

ſolent manner, as the effects of immediate inſpiration. 

Theſe were the total independence of the clergy on 


every earthly power, at the ſame time that all earthly 


(4) By the above-mentioned account it appears, that, on the 5th of Auguſt 1600, as James was taking horſe 
in the morning to go a-hunting in the neighbourhood of Falkland, he was accoſted in a manner more re- 
ſpectful than uſual by Alexander Ruthven brother to the earl of Gowrie, and ſon to that earl who had 
been beheaded in this reign. It may be here proper to inform the reader, that the two brothers had re- 
ceived their education abroad; that they were looked upon as being more learned than noblemen generally 
are ; and that they had not only been reſtored by James to their family-honours and eſtate, but diſtinguiſhed by 
him with particular marks of his bounty. Having finiſhed the courſe of their education and travels, they returned 
through England to Scotland, where they reſided at their family-ſeat near Perth; but it is pretty certain, that Eliza- 
beth had found means to fix the earl in her intereſt, and that ſhe intended to make him her principal agent in Scotland. 
Be that as it will, this Alexander, who, it ſeems, was very handſome, and whom James ſuſpeRed to have an intrigue with 
his wife, informed his majeſty, that, the evening before, he had ſeized a ſuſpicious fellow, muffled up in a cloak, which 
concealed a large pot full of gold coin: that he had ſecured the fellow and his pot in a ſequeſtered houſe, till he ſhould 
know his majeſty's pleaſure; for which purpoſe he had come to Falkland. Ruthven added, that none, not even the earl his 
brother, knew of this adventure: but preſſed James to give ſome orders about the gold and the priſoner- James at firſt 
declined having any thing to do with either; but, upon farther examination, he began to ſuſpe& that the fellow might 
be an agent from the pope or the king of Spain, and might be entruſted with the gold to make diſturbances in his 

kingdom. He offered to ſend back one of his ſervants with Ruthven, and a warrant directed to the magiſtrates of 
Perth, to receive the fellow and the money into their cuſtody, and to detain both till his pleaſure ſhould be farther 
known. Ruthven ſtrongly oppoſed this expedient, He obſerved, that if either the magiſtrates or his brother ſhould 
hear of the priſoner and the money, James would get but a poor account of the latter; in which caſe he (Ruthven) 
muſt loſe the reward-of his zeal and loyalty ; and therefore he intreated James to examine the fellow in perſon, en- 
tirely referring his own recompence to his majeſty's generoſity. The ſport of the field being at a ſtand during this 
long conference, James joined his attendants; but told Ruthven, that he would conſider further of the matter. 
Ruthven endeavoured ſtill to prevail upon James to examine the priſoner, who, he ſaid, in caſe of delay, might 
make a noiſe, which would defeat the whole diſcovery. Though it does not appear by the narrative drawn up by 
James himſelf, that he agreed to this propoſal; yet Ruthven diſpatched Henderſon, one of the two ſervants who at- 
tended him, to ride poſt-haſte-back to acquaint the earl of Gowrie, that in about three hours James would be at his 
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Imaginary crime of converſing with the devil. 


the fears of James. As this tranſaction, known in hi- 


been contented with giving, in a note (A), a ſimple ac- 
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powers were to be ſubjeR to them. Their fantaſtic de. Scotland 
crees were ſuppoſed to be binding in heaven; and they —— 
took care that they ſhould be binding on earth, for 
whoever had offended fo far as to fall under a ſentence 
of excommunication was declared an outlaw, 

It is eaſy to ſee that this circumſtance mull have contri. 
buted to diſturb the public tranquillity in a great degree, 
But belides this, the weakneſs of James's government 
was ſuch, that, under the name of peace, the whole king- 
dom was involved in the miſeries of civil war; the feudal 
animolities revived, and ſlaughter and murder prevailed 
all over the country, James, fitted only for pedantry, 
diſputed, argued, modelled, and re-modelled the con- 
ſtitution to no purpoſe. The clergy continued their 931 
inſolence, and the laity their violences upon one ano. His ſuper 
ther; at the ſame time that the king, by his unhappy pris ne 
credulity in the operation of demons and witches, de- 4 
clared a moſt inhuman and bloody war againſt the 
poor old women, many of whom were burnt for the 

In autumn 1600, happened a remarkable conſpiracy, W 
if indeed that can be called a conſpiracy, which, from conſpiracy, 
various circumſtances, we might be rather induced to 
confider as -nerely the ſally of a madman, magnified by 


ſtory by the name of Gowrze*s conſpiracy, appears, in 
any view, of a naure extremely problematical; we have 


count of it, from the particulars that were drawn 


houſe, and defiring him to prepare dinner- James, during the chace, was ſtartled with what he heard from Ruth- 
ven; and riding again up to him, told him, that when the ſport was over he would attend him- Upon the death of 
the ſtag, James called for a freſh horſe, and, unarmed and defenceleſs as he was, left word with the duke of Lennos, 
the earl of Marre, and his other attendants, that he was gone to Perth upon buſineſs with the earl of Gowrie, but 


that he would be back at night. 


Moſt of the company got freſh horſes; and imagining that James was gone to appre- 


hend the maſter of Oliphant, who was then ſkulking as an outlaw about the country, they gallopped after him, ap* 


prehending danger to his perſon. 


Ruthven endeavoured to prevail bn James to countermand their attendance upon his perſon, and to be ſatisfied 
with that of three or four ſervants. James ſays, that this diſcourſe began to give him ſuſpicions of Ruthven's inten- 
tions; but thinking that his brother's ſevere uſage of him might have diſturbed his brain, (a conjecture which was 
confirmed by the uncommon wildneſs of his looks, his penſive air and incoherent diſcourſe), he was contented with 


ordering the noblemen his followers to attend him; and, after informing the duke of Lennox of Ruthven's difco- 
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ecotland. up by the king himſelf, and publiſhed by authority. to be made upon the Lewes, a long range of the E- Scotland. 
—— *The moſt meme morable tranfaction of James's reign, budæ; from whence the adventurers expelled Murdoch 


and that moſt to his honour, is the civilizing of the weſt- Macleod, the tyrant of the inhabitante. Macleod, 
ern iſlanders. For this purpoſe, he inſtituted a company however, kept the ſea; and intercepting a ſhip which 
of gentlemen adventurers, to whom he gave large privi- carried one of the chief adventurers, he ſent him pri- 


leges for re forming them. The method he propoſed was ſoner to Orkney, after putting the crew to the ſword. 


to tranſport numbers of them to his low countries in Macleod was ſoon after betrayed by his own brother, 
Scotland, and to give their iſlands, which were very and hanged at St Andrew's. The hiſtory of this new 
improveable, in fee to his lowland ſubjects who ſhould undertaking is rather dark; and the ſetilers themſelves 
chooſe to reſide in the iſlands. The experiment was ſeem to have been defective in ＋ arts of civilization. 
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| very, and his own ſuſpicions of his inſanity, he ordered him not to leave him, eſpecially when he entered the houſe 


where the fellow and the treaſure was confined. Their diſcourſe was interrupted by Ruthven, who again peremp- 
torily infiſted, that none of the royal attendants ſhould be preſent at the fellow's examination : but James told him 
with a ſmile, * That being himſelf but a poor accountant, it was neceffary he ſhould have ſome aſſiſtance in telling 
the money.” Ruthven infiſting with his uſual earneſtneſs that none ſhould be preſent, James grew at laſt apprehen- 
{ive of ſome treaſonable deſign; but, by his own account, he was aſhamed to own his ſuſpicions, and rode forward. 
When they came within two miles of Perth, Ruthven diſpatched another ſervant to advertiſe his brother of the king's 
approach; and after riding a mile farther, he left James for the ſame purpoſe. 

Gowrie was at dinner when he underfl ood by his brother that the king was at hand; and was ſo far from having 
made any preparation for his majeſty's reception Þ, that having received him at the head of three or four ſcore of his 
attendants, (thoſe of James not exceeding 15, and armed only with ſwords), it was a full hour before his dinner could 
be got ready. During this interval, James preſſed Ruthven to introduce him to the priſoner ; but he pretended that 
there was no hurry till his majeſty's dinner was over. James deſcribes the earl of Gowrie as being extremely reſtleſs, 
unquiet, and uneaſy, while his majeſty was dining. When James was ready to riſe from the table, Ruthven whiſ- 
pered him that it was now time to viſit the priſoner; but he wiſhed that his majeſty would get rid of the earl his bro- 
ther, by defiring him to entertain the other gueſts When James left the room, he defired to be attended by Sir 
Thomas Erſkine ; but Ruthven deſired him to go forward with him,“ and perſiſting that he ſhould make any one 


or two follow him that he pleaſed to call for; defiring his majeſty to command publicly that none ſhould follow him.“ 


it does not appear that the king gave any ſuch order; but that, paſſing through the end of the hall where his atten- 
dants were at dinner, he mounted a winding ſtair, (called in Scotland a tarnpike), and after paſſing thro' ſeveral rooms, 
the doors of which were all carefully locked by Ruthven, at laſt he entered a ſmall cloſet, where he ſaw a man with 
a dejected countenance, ſtanding at liberty with a dagger at his girdle. Ruthven locking the door, and clapping his 
bat on his head, drew the dagger from the man's girdle, and pointing it to the king's breaſt, he ſwore bitterly, that 
it ſhould go to his heart if he offered to cry out or open a window; affirming, that he was ſure the king's conſcience 
was burdened for murdering his father. | | 

James does not inform us why Ruthven did not immediately plunge the dagger into his boſom, (which he natu- 
rally would have done, had he been determined to murder him) ; but diſplays his own eloquence, in recounting the 
arguments he made ufe of to divert Ruthven from his barbarous purpoſe, while the third perſon ſtood by, trembling 
and quaking, rather like one condemned than an,executioner of ſuch an enterpriſe. If we believe James, his rheto- 
ric made ſuch an impreſſion upon Ruthven, that it ſaved his liſe. At his majefty's perſuaſive language (ſays James 
in his narrative) he appeared to be ſomewhat amazed, and, uncovering his head again, ſwore and proteſted that his 
majeſty's life ſhould be ſafe, if he would behave himſelf quietly, without making noite or crying, and that he would 
only bring in thejearl his brother to ſpeak with his majeſty. Whereupon his majefty inquiring what the earl would do 
with him, ſince (if his majeſty's life were ſafe, according to promiſe) they could gain little in keeping ſuch a priſoner, 
his anſwer only was, that he could tell his majeſty no more ; but that his life ſhould be ſafe, in caſe he behaved him- 
felf quietly; the reſt the earl his brother, whom he was going for, would tell his majeſty at his coming. With that, as he 
was going for the earl his brother, as he affirmed,he turned him about to the other man, ſaying theſe words unto him, 
I make you here the king's keeper till I come back again, and ſee that you keep him upon your peril : and there- 
withal ſaid to his majeſty, ** You muſt content yourſelf to have this man now your keeper until my coming back.” 
After this ſudden tranſition from murder to mildneſs. Ruthven left the room, but took the key with him. His ma- 
jeſty aſked the fellow who was left with him, Whether he was appointed to be his murderer ?” which he de- 
ned with marks of fear and horror; and faid, that he had been locked in there a very little while before his majeſty's 
arrival. The king then ordered him to open the window, which he readily did: Mean time, while Gowrie was en- 
tertaining the king's ſervants, one of them told him that the king had taken horſe ; upon which the company ruſhed 
out to follow him. They underſtood from the porter that the king was not gone; but Gowrie running back to the 
houſe, immediately returned, and told them the king had ſet out by a back-gate. Asthey were haſtening to take horſe, 
young Ruthven returned, and told James that he muſt die, offering to bind his majeſty's hands at the ſame time with 
agarter. James and he inſtantly collared each other ; and before Ruthven could draw his ſword, James drew him by 
force to the window, from whence he called out that they were murdering him in that place, at the very inſtant his 
ſervants were ruuning paſt it to take their horſes. The king's voice was inſtantly known by the earl of Marre and the 
duke of Lennox. They attempted to run up the turnpike by which the king entered; but the earl of Gowrie 
mounted by another ſtair-caſe, which was left open. By this time James had the better in the ſtruggle between him 
and Ruthven, and he had drawn the latter to the door of the ſtudy, his head being under his majeſty's arms, and him- 
{elf on his knees. | 

Such was the fituation of the combatants, when Sir John Ramſay luckily found his way to the acceſſible turnpike, 
and mounting it, wounded Ruthven two or three times with his dagger ; upon which James threw his antagoniſt 
Gown from the top of the ſtairs to the bottom, where his life was finiſhed by Sir Thomas Erſkine and Sir Hugh Her- 
ries, His laſt words were, I am not to blame for this.” Before Erſkine performed this feat, he had collared the 
carl of Gowrie, who was delivered by his ſervants. Erſkine and Herries having diſpatched Ruthven, ran up tle 

| turn- 

＋ This is not ſurpriſing when we conſider how ill prepared he was for his royal viſitant; for it appears, from the King's own re- 

ation, that neither of his brother's ſervants had delivered their meſſage : beſides, if Ruthyen was (as there is too much reaſon to be- 


ic a1 ; 
| ve ne was) inſane, the earl's concern muſt have been increaſed at ſuch an adventure. 
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Scotland. The arrangements they made were conſidered by the 


B34 
James ſuc 


inhabitants as being oppreſſive ; and one Norman, of 
the Macleod family, attacked and ſubdued them ſo 
effectually, that they not only conſented to yield the 
property of the iſlands to him, but engaged to obtain 
the king's pardon for what he had done. | 

Ia 1603 James was called to the throne of England 


cceds to the by the death of Elizabeth, and the ſame year took a, 


crown of 


England. 


final leave of Scotland (a). From this period the 
hiſtory of Scotland being blended with that of Eng- 


land, is included in the article Britain; to which 


B25 
General 
deſcription 
of Scot- 
land, 


therefore we refer the reader, and ſhall proceed to give 
a general account of the country. 

The firſt and great diviſion of Scotland is into the 
Highlands and Lowlands. The former engroſs more 


than one half of Scotland; extending from Dumbar— 


tonſhire to the moſt northern part of the iſland, a ſpace 
of 200 miles in length, and in breadth from 50 to 100. 
This tract, however, includes ſeveral extenfive diſtricts 
of low, fruitful ground, inhabited by people who are 
in all reſpeRs different from the mountaineers. No- 
thing can be more ſavage and tremendous to the eye 
of a ſtranger, than the appearance of the Highlands, 
compoſed of blue rocks and duſky mountains heaped 
upon one another even above the clouds, their inter- 
{tices rendered impaſſable by bogs, their fides embrown- 
ed with heath, and their ſummits covered with ſnow, 
which lies all the year unthawed, pouring from their 
jagged fides a thouſand torrents and roaring cataracts 
that fall into gloomy vales or glens below, ſome of 


them ſo narrow, deep, and diſmal, as to be altoge- 


ther impenetrable by the rays of the ſun; yet even 
theſe mountains are in ſome places ſloped into agree- 
able green hills fit for paſture, and ſkirted or inter- 
ſperſed with pleaſant ſtraths or valleys capable of cul- 
tivation. It may be unneceſſary to obſerve, that the 
Lowlanders of Scotland ſpeak an ancient dialect of the 
Engliſh language, interlarded with many terms and 
idioms which they borrowed immediately from France, 
in a long courſe of correſpondence with that kingdom : 
they likewife copy their ſouthern neighbours 1n their 
houſes, equipage, habit, induſtry, and application to 
commerce. As to the inhabitants of the mountains, 
{ce the article HichLanDErRs. They are all, how- 
ever, comprekended under the name of Scots, governed 
by the ſame laws, and tried by the ſame judges; and, 
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the true diviſion is, like that of England, into ſhires, 


the borders of Annandale ; ſerves as a. boundary be- 


adjoining to the Iriſh ſea. Tay, the largeſt river in 


| 9 0 © 
whatever may be their diſſenſions at home, they alwa 

when abroad, acknowledge and aſſiſt one ebene 
friends and countrymen. Some authors have divided 
Scotland into that part which lies to the ſouthward of 
the Frith, and that which lies to the northward; but 


counties, ſtewartries, or bailiwicks, of which there are 
above 40 within the kingdom of Scotland. 
The face of this country exhibits a very mountain- Pine, 

ous appearance, eſpecially to the weſt and northward; mounten, 

but, at the ſame time, it diſplays many large and long * 
tracts of plain ground fit for all the purpoſes of agri- 
culture. It is divided from eaſt to weſt by a chain of 
huge mountains, known by the name of Grant's. hain 
or the Grampian hills, There is another chain called 
the Pent/and hills, which run through Lothian, and 
join the mountains of Tweedale; a third, called Lam 
mer Muir, rifing near the eaſtern coaſt, runs weſtward 
through the Merſe : but beſides theſe, there is a vaſt 
number of detached hills and mountains, remarkable 
for their ſtupendous height aud declivity. There is 
no country in the world better ſupplied than Scotland 
with rivers, lakes, rivulets, and fountains. © Over and 
above the principal rivers of Tweed, Forth, Clyde, 
Tay, and Spey, there is an infinity of ſmaller ſtreams 
that contribute to the beauty, convenience, and ad- 
vantage of the kingdom. Tweed takes its riſe from 


tween Scotland and England; and, after a long ſer- 
pentine courſe, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at Ber- 
wick, Forth riſes in Monteith near Callendar, paſſes 
by Stirling, and after a courſe of 25 leagues, runs 
into the arm of the ſea called the Frith of Forth, which 
divides the coaſt of Lothian from Fife. Clyde takes 
its riſe from Erriek hill, in the ſnire of Lanerk; tra- 
verſcs the ſhire of Clydeſdale, to which it gives name; 
waſhes the city of Glaſgow, widens in its paſſage to 
the caſtle of Dumbarton, and forms the frith of Clyde 


Scotland, derives its ſource from Loch-Tay in Braid- 
albin ; and, after a ſouth-eaſt courſe, diſcharges itſelf 
into the fea below Dundee. Spay, or Spey, iſſues 
from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch; and, run- 
ning a north-eafterly courſe, falls into the German 
ocean, near Aberdour. Some of the freſh- water lakes 
are beautiful pieces of water, incredibly deep, and ſur- 


priſingly 


turapike; and were followed by the earl of Gowrie, who had on his head a ſteel helmet, and a ſword in each hand, 
and ſeven of his ſervants, each with a ſword; all the force of James (whom his ſubjects had ſhut into the cloſet) 
amounting only to the three knights abovementioned, and one Wilſon. A conflict enſued in the adjoining room, in 
which the king's attendants were wounded; but Sir ſohn Renſay ran his ſword through Gowrie's heart; and he 
expiring without ſpeaking a work, his ſervants were driven down ſtairs- The duke of Lennox and the earl of Marre 
had now forced their way into the turnpike by which James had mounted, and found him upon his knees, thanking 
God for his deliverance. The townſmen of Perth had by this time taken the alarm; and, upon hearing that their 
. provoſt the earl of Gowrie was killed, ſurrounded the houſe. James ordered them to be admitted, ſhewed them 
the dead bodies of the earl and his brother, and informed them both of his danger and deliverance. To them he b 
committed the cuſtody of the bodies; but before he left the town, he“ cauſed to ſearch the earl of Gowrie's pockets, 1 
in caſe any letters that might further the diſcovery of that conſpiracy might be found therein. But nothing was found * 
in them but a little cloſe parchment- bag, full of magical characters and words of inchantment, wherein it ſeemed 
that he put his confidence, thinking himſelf never ſafe without them, and therefore ever carried them about with him; 
being alſo obſerved, that, while they were upon him, his wound, whereof he died, bled not; but, incontinent after 
taking them away, the blood guſhed out in great abundance, to the great admiration of all the beholders: an in“ 
un? which hath followed and ſpotted the race of this houſe for many deſcents, as is notoriouſly known in tlic 
whole country.” 
(B) In 1589 James was married to Anne princeſs of Denmark, for whom he made a voyage on purpoſe to that 
country. This princeſs ſeems to have intermeddled very little with ſtate-affairs, ſince we find her ſcarce ever men 


tioned either by Scots or Engliſh hiſtorians, In her private conduct ſhe is ſaid to have been unprincipled, vindictive, 
and unfaithful to her huſband. 
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dead, prihngly extended. There are ſeveral large foreſts of 
mn N e and a great number of woods; which, 
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however, produce very little timber of any conſequence: 
but the country, in general, is rather bare of trees; and in 
many places neither tree, ſhrub, nor any kind of plan- 
tation, is to be ſeen. The caſe has been otherwiſe of 
old ; for huge trunks of trees are often dug from un- 
der ground in almoſt every part of the kingdom. 


Climateand Tn the north of Scotland, the day at midſummer is 


| foil, 


lengthened out to 18 hours and 5 minutes; ſo that 
the ſhorteſt night does not exceed 5 hours and 45 
minutes: the night and day, in winter, are in the ſame 
proportion. The air of this kingdom 1s generally moift 
and temperate, except upon the tops of high moun- 
tains covered with eternal ſnow, where it is cold, keen, 
and piercing. In other parts it is tempered by warm 


vapours from the ſea, which environs it on three ſides, 


and runs far up into the land by friths, inlets, and in- 


dentations. This neighbourhood of the ſea, and the 


frequency of hills and mountains, produce a conſtant 


undulation in the air, and many hard pales, that pu- 


rify the climate, which is for the moſt part agreeable 
and healthy. Scotland affords a great variety of ſoil 
in different parts of the country, which, being hilly, 
is in general beſt adapted to paſturage: not but that 
the Lowlands are as fertile, and, when properly 1n- 
cloſed and manured, yield as good crops of wheat, as 
any grounds in the iſland of Great Britain, The wa- 
ter in Scotland is remarkably pure, light, and agree- 
able to the ſtomach : but, over and above that which 
is uſed for the ordinary purpoſes of life, here are many 
medicinal ſprings of great note. 

Scotland abounds with quarries of free-ſtone eaſily 
worked, which enable the people to build elegant 
houſes, both in town and country, at a ſmall expence, 
eſpecially as they have plenty of lime- ſtone, and labour 
very cheap. The eaſt, weft, and northern parts of 
the country produce excellent coal ; and where this is 
wanting, the natives burn turf and peat for fuel. 
Cryſtals, variegated pebbles, and precious ſtones, are 
found in many parts of Scotland; talc, flint, and ſea- 
ſhells, fuller's earth, potter's «lay, and metals in great 
plenty. The country produces iron and copper ore, 
a prodigious quantity of lead, mixed with a large pro- 
portion of filver ; and in ſome places little bits of ſo- 
111 gold are gathered in brooks immediately after tor- 
rents. | 

The Lowlands of Scotland, as has been obſerved, 
when duly cultivated, yield rich harveſts of wheat ; 


and indeed it muſt be owned that many parts of this 
| Kingdom rival the beſt ſpots of England in agriculture : 
but theſe improvements have not yet advanced into 


the weſtern and northern extremities of the ifland, 
where we ſee nothing but ſcanty harveſts of oats, rye, 
and barley. The Highlands are ſo defeQive even in 
theſe, that they are fain to import ſupplies of oatmeal 
from Ireland and Liverpool. This ſcarcity, however, 
we muſt not impute to the barrenneſs of the ſoil, ſo 


much as to the ſloth and poverty of the tenants, op- 


preſſed by rapacious landlords, who refuſe to grant 
ſuch leaſes as would encourage the huſbandman to im- 
prove his farm, and make himſelf better acquainted 
with the ſcience of agriculture. This is perfectly well 


e in the Lothians, where we ſee ſubſtantial 


OS plantations, meadows for hay and palture, 
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wide-extended fields bf wh eat, the fruits of ſkill and Scotland. 
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induſtry, and meet with farmers who rent lands to the 
amount of 400 l. or 500 l. a-year. Of plants this 
country produces an immenſe variety, growing wild, 
excluſive of thoſe that are raiſed by the hands of the 
huſbandman and gardener. Their farm- grounds are 
well ſtocked with wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, 
and flax; their gardens produce great plenty of kitchen- 
roots, ſalads, and greens; among which laſt we reckon 


the colewort, known by the name of Scotch hail: their 


orchards bear a variety of apples, pears, cherries, 
plumbs, ftrawberries, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and 
curzants : here alſo apricots, nectarines, peaches, and 
ſometimes grapes, are brought to maturity. In a 
word, there is nothing, whether ſhrub, fruit, or flower, 
that grows in any part of South Britain, which may 
not, with a little pains, be brought to the ſame per- 
fection in the middle of Scotland. Among the trecs 
and ſhrubs which are the national growth of this 
country, we may reckon the oak, the fir, the birch, 
the poplar, the alder, willow, elder, hazle, mountain- 
aſh, crab-tree, and juniper ; which laſt abounds to 
ſuch a degree in ſome parts of the Highlands, that in 
the ſpace of a few miles many tons of the berries 
might beyearly gathered: beſides theſe, we find the haw- 
thorn, the ſloe, the dog-roſe, furze, broom, fern, and 
whole tracts of land and mountains covered with ſtron 

heath. This affords ſhelter for the myrtillis, the fruit 
of which, called bi/berries, is here found in great abun— 
dance, as well as the brambleberry, cranberry, and 
wild ftrawberry. The aſh, the elm, the ſycamore, 
lime and walnut-tree, are chiefly planted about the 
houſes of gentlemen; but even the incloſures of quick- 
ſet appear naked for want of ſuch hedge-rows as adorn 
the country of England. Indeed, great part of this 
kingdom lies naked and expoſed like a common ; and 
other parts have no other incloſure than a paltry wall 
huddled up of looſe ſtones, which yields a bleak and 
mean proſpect, and ſerves no other purpoſe than that 
of keeping out the cattle. All the ſea-coaſt is covered 


with alga marina, dulſe, and other marine plants. 


The Highlands are well ſtocked with red deer, and 
the ſmaller ſpecies called the roe-buck, as well as with 
hares, rabbits, foxes, wild cats and badgers; and 
they abound with all forts of game. The rivers and 
lakes pour forth a profuſion of ſalmon, trout, jack, and 
eels ; the ſea- coaſt ſwarms with all the productions of 
the ocean. The hills and mountains are covered with 
ſheep and black cattle for exportation, as well as do- 
meſtic uſe. Theſe are of ſmall ſize, as are alſo the 
horſes bred in the Highlands ; but the Lowlanders uſe 
the large breed, which came originally from Eng- 
land. | 

New SCOTLAND, or Nova Scotia, one of the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements in North America, fituated between 
62 and 72% W. Long. and between 43 and 51 N. 
Lat. It 1s bounded on the north and north-weſt by 
the river St Laurence, on the caſt by the bay of St 
Laurence and the Atlantic ocean, on the ſouth by 
New England and part of the Atlantic occan, and 
on the welt by Canada. 

This country received its name from the firſt pro— 
prietor Sir Wilkam Alexander, afterwards created earl 


of Stirling; but the French, when they obtruded them- 


{elves into this country, called it Acadia. The greateſt 
pert 


0 


may be about one-third, is a peninſula, ſeparated from 
the main by an arm of the ſea called the Bay of Fundy, 
and joined to it at the north end by a narrow iſthmus. 
Tue climate is cold, and the country much infeſted 
by fogs; which are, however, not unwholeſome, 
though unpleaſant. The ſoil, where it is cleared, 
if we may credit both Engliſh and French autho- 
rities, is very fertile; yielding corn, graſs, and ve- 
getables of every kind. The continent eſpecially is 
mountainous ; and the far greatett part of it remains 
ſtill a foreſt. There are many lakes, ſeveral beautiful 
rivers abounding with a variety of fiſh, and nothing 
wanting to encourage the induſtry, and of courſe to 


increaſe the number, of its inhabitants. The principal 


places therein are Annapolis, which the French called 


Port Royal, ſeated on one of the fineſt havens in the 


world, capable of receiving any number of the largeſt 
ſhips; and, which is very remarkable, the tide riſing 
there 28 or 3o feet. On the oppolite fide of the pe- 
ninſula ſtands Halifax, the feat of government, where 
a noble eſtabliſhment hath been made at the expence 
of Great Britain, and all the diſpoſitions requiſite for 
the ſervice of his majefty*s ſhips when a ſquadron is 
ſent into theſe ſeas. The preſent exports of this 
country, are peltry, lumber, fiſh, oil; and in pro- 
ceſs of time, maſts, pitch, tar, hemp, and all other na- 
val ftores, may be ſupplied from hence. 


SCOTOMIA, in medicine, a vertigo accompanied 


with dimneſs of ſight, frequently the forerunner of an 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT (John), an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born in 1638, and became miniſter of St Thomas's in 
Southwark. In 1684 he was collated to a prebend in 
the cathedral of St Paul'ss Dr Hickes tells us, that, 
after the revolution, “ he firſt refuſed the biſhopric of 
Cheſter, becauſe he would not take the oath of ho- 
mage ; and afterwards another biſhopric, the deanery 
of Worceſter, and a prebend of the church of Wind- 
ſor, becauſe they were all places of deprived men.“ 
He publiſhed feveral excellent works, particularly 
The Chriſtian Life, &c. and died in 1695. He was 
eminent for his humanity, affability, fincerity, and 
readineſs to do good; and his talent for preaching was 
extraordinary, | 

SCOTUS (Duns). See Duxs. 

ScoTus (John). See ERIGENA. 

SCOUTS, in a military ſenſe, are generally horſe- 
men {ent out before, and on the wings of an army, at 
the diſtance of a mile or two, to diſcover the enemy, 
and give the general an account of what they ſee. 

SCRATCH-rans, in the Engliſh ſalt-works, a 
name given to certain leaden pans, which are uſually 
made about a foot and an half long, a foot broad, and 
three inches deep, with a bow or circular handle of 
iron, by which they may be drawn out with a hook 
when the liquor in the pan is boiling. Their ufe is 
to receive a ſclenitic matter, known by the name of 
feft ſcratch, which falls during the evaporation of the 
 ſalt-water. See the article S2a-DALT, 

SCRATCHES, in farriery. See there, & xxxvi. 

SCREW, one of the ſix mechanical powers. A 
ſerew is a cylinder cut into ſeveral concave ſurfaces, or 
rather à channel or groove made in a cylinder, by 
carrying on two ſpiral planes the whole length of the 
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Santee part of it lies on the continent; the remainder, which 


CO K 


ſcrew, in ſuch a manner that they may be always 
equally inclined to the axis of the cylinder in their 


whole progreſs, and alſo inclined to the baſe of it in Ser 


the ſame angle. See Mscaanics, n“ 54, &c. 
No 1. To conſtruct a common, or one-threaded Screab. 


— Make a parallelogram of paper equal in length to p. 
the cylinder which is to be ſcrewed, and oval in celan 
breadth to the circumference of that cylinder. Divide fs: 1. 


the fide of the parallelogram, which is equal to the cir. 
cumference of the cylinder, into two equal parts. Di- 
vide the other fide of the parallelogram, which is equal 
in length to-the cylinder, into as many parts as the 
thickneſs or breadth of the intended thread will run 


over. Then join the ſecond point on the circumference 
fide, to the ſecond point on the length-ſide of the pa- 
rallelogram, and fo join all the ſucceeding points, as 


you fee in the figure. 5 5 | 

No 3. To makea four-threaded Sckzw, or that which 
is commonly uſed for the letter-preſs.—Make a parallel- 
ogram, as deſcribed before; divide that fide which is 


equal to the circumference» of the cylinder into eight 


equal parts, or twice the number of threads, Divide 
the other fide into as many parts as the diftance be- 
as in no 1. (fg. 1.) | gs 

Corollary. To make a left-handed ſcrew, — 


tween two threads will run over, then join the points 


Make the parallels to the right inſtead of the left, as 


expreſſed by the figures. 


This is the true and only practicable way of making 


all kinds of ſcrews that are cut on a cylinder. 

Archimedes, Screw. See HyDrOSTATICS, n* 34. 
Endleſs or Perpetual ſcrew, one fo fitted in a com- 

pound machine as to turn a dented wheel; ſo called, 


becauſe it may be turned for ever without coming to 


an end. 

If in the endleſs or perpetual ſcrew, AB, (nꝰ .) whole 
threads take the teeth of the wheel CD, you take the 
diſtance of two threads, according to the length of 
the axis AB; or the diſtance of two teeth in the wheel 
CD, in the direction of the circumference; and if a 
weight W a& at the circumference of the wheel: 
then, if the power D be to the weight W, as that 


diſtance of the teeth or threads, to the length deſcribed 


by the power P in one revolution, the power and weight 
will be in equilibrio ; becauſe in one revolution of P, 
the wheel DC, with the weight W, has moved only 
the diſtance of one tooth. | 
SCRIBE, an officer among the Jews, whoſe buſineſs 
was to write; | 
The firft and principal were the ſcribes of the law, 


| whole office it was to write and interpret ſcripture : | 
thoſe were in great credit and eſteem among the Jews, 


and bad even the precedency of the prieſts and lacri- 
ficers ; and their deciſions were received with almoſt 
the ſame reſpect as the law of God itſelf. The ſecond 
kind, properly called ſcribes of the people, were a ſort 
of magiſtrates. The third were public notaries, or 
ſecretaries of the council ; which were the leaſt conſi 
fiderable. 

The ſcribes, among the Romans, wrote out decrecs 
or acts, and made out authentic copies of them. 

SCRIBONIUS (Largus), an ancient phy ſician in 
the reign of Auguſtus or Tiberius, was the author of 
ſeveral works; the beſk edition of which is that o 
John Rhodius. | 
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„ 
SCRIPTURE, an appellation by way of eminence 
ven to the ſacred and inſpired writings of the Bible. 


geudling. See BIBLE. 


—  QGRIVENER, one who draws contracts, or whoſe 


buſineſs it is to place money at intereſt, If a ſcrive- 
ner is entruſted with a bond, he may receive the in- 


tereſt ; and if he fails, the obligee ſhall bear the loſs : 


and ſo it is if he receive the principal and deliver up 


the bond ; for being entruſted with the ſecurity itſelf, 
it ſhall be preſumed that he is truſted with power to 
receive intereſt or principal; and the giving up the 
bond on payment of the money ſhall be a diſcharge 
thereof. But if a ſcrivener ſhall be entruſted with a 
mortgape-deed, he hath only authority to receive the 
intereſt, not the principal; the giving up the deed in 
this caſe not being ſufficient to reſtore the eſtate, but 
there muſt be a reconveyance, &c, It is held, where a 
ſcrivener puts out his client's money on a bad ſecurity, 
which upon inquiry might have been eaſily found fo, 
yet he cannot in equity be charged to anſwer for the 


money; for it is here ſaid, no one would venture to 


put out money of another upon a ſecurity, if he were 


obliged to warrant and make it good in caſe a loſs. 


ſhould happen, without any fraud in him. 


SCROPHULA, the xixG's EvIL, in medicine. See 


there, no 446, and p. 4870. 


SCROPHULARIA, Ficworr ; a genus of the 


angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants. 
able of which is the aquatica, or greater water-fig- 
wort, which grows naturally by the ſides of ditches in 
many parts of Britain. It has a fibrous root, ſending 


'out ſtrong four-cornered ſtalks, which grow near four 


feet high; garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, rounded 
at their points, and crenated on their edges, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of betony ; from whence it has got the name 
of water-betony. The flowers are produced in clu- 
ſters, forming a kind of looſe ſpike, and are of a red- 
The leaves are uſed in medicine as a cor- 
rector of ſena, and in powder to promote ſneezing. 
SCROTUM, in anatomy. See there, no 371, g. 
SCRUPI, in natural hiftory, foſſils formed into 
large detached maſſes without cruſts, and compoſed 
of a variouſly debaſed cryſtalline matter. 
SCRUPLE, a weight equal to the third part of a 
dram, or 20 grains. | 
SCRUTINY, a ſtrict examination of any thing. 
SCUDDING, the movement by which a ſhip is 
carried precipitately before a tempeſt. As a ſhip flies 
with. amazing rapidity through the water whenever 
this expedient is put in practice, it is never attempted 
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in a contrary wind, unleſs when her condition renders 
her incapable of ſuſtaining the mutual effort of the 
wind and waves any longer on her ſide, without being 
expoſed to the molt imminent danger. See the article 
TRYING. 


Scudding 


Sendery. 


— 


A ſhip either ſcuds with a ſail extended on her fore- 


maſt, or, if the ſtorm is exceſſive, without any ſail ; 
which, in the ſea-phraſe, is called /cudding under bare 
poles. In ſloops and ſchooners, and other ſmall veſſels, 
the ſail employed for this purpoſe is called the fquare- 
fail. In large ſhips, it is either the foreſail at large, 
reefed, or with its gooſe-wings extended, according 
to the degree of the tempeſt ; or it is the fore-top-ſail 
Cloſe reefed, and lowered on the cap; which laſt is 
particularly uſed when the ſea runs ſo high as to be- 
calm the foreſail occaſionally, a circumſtance which 
expoſes the ſhip to the danger of broaching-to. 'The 
principal hazards incident to ſcudding are generally, a 


pooping ſea; the difficulty of ſteering, which expoſes 


the veſſel perpetually to the riſk of broaching- to; and 


the want of ſufficient ſea- room. A ſea ſtriking the ſhip | 


violently on the ſtern may daſh it inwards, by which 
ſhe muſt inevitably founder. In brozching-to, (that 
is, inclining ſuddenly to windward), ſhe is threatened 
with being immediately overturned ; and, for want 
of ſea- room, ſhe is endangered by ſhipwreck on a lee- 


ſhore, a circumſtance too dreadful to require explana- 


tion. 5 | 
_ SCUDERY (George de), a French writer of emi- 
nence in his day, deſcended from an ancient family of 
Apt in Provence, was born at Havre-de-Grace in 
1603. The greateſt part of his life was ſpent in wri- 
ting; and his works conſiſt of proſe, dramatic pieces, 
and poetry of all kinds ; but which are now little read. 
He died in 1667. 

ScupDERY (Magdalene de), ſiſter of George de Scu- 
dery, was born in 1607, and became very eminent for 
her wit and writings. 
genius; and as the taſte of the age was for romances, 


ſhe turned her pen that way, and ſucceeded wonder- 


fully in gratifying the public humour. This lady held 
a correſpondence with all the learned as well as with 


all the wits; and her houſe at Paris was a kind of little 


court, where numbers of both kinds uſed conſtantly to 
aſſemble. She died in 1701, at 94 years old. Her 
principal works are, 1. Artamanes, or the Grand Cy- 


' rus. 2. Clelia. 3. La Promenade de Vraſeilles. 4. 


Ibrahim, or the Illuſtrious Baſſa. 5. Almahide, or 
the Royal Slave. 6. Celinda. 7. Matilda of Agui- 


lar. 8, Converſations, 10 volumes, &c. All of them 


are written in French. | 


* 
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